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PREFACE. 


Ix presenting our Annual Volume to the Public, we 
feel satisfied that no preface, either for specific detail 
or studied eulogium, can be necessary. The plan of 
the work is sufficiently known; but of the general 
performance we may be permitted to remark, that if 
favourable acceptance be deemed a just criterion of 
literary execution, we shall be justified in reviewing 
our labours with no inconsiderable feelings of satis- 
faction. Gratitude for favours received, has operated 
as a stimulus to increased exertions ; and we offer the 
present Volume to the Public, in the confidence that it 
is entitled to, and will experience, similar approbation 
with those which have preceded it. 

We may, perhaps, be excused again adverting to 
those efforts by which we have been enabled to procure 
so early a publication of the Volume, and to give it in 
this respect a superiority over every other work of a 
similar description ;—a superiority which few will 
estimate lightly, and which those particularly, who are 
eager to conyey to their friends in remote settlements 
the earliest arranged intelligence of the events trans- 
acted on the theatre of Europe in the preceding year, 
will know how to appreciate. 

It is with regret that we find ourselves, in the His- 
torical Department of our labours, compelled still to 
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detail the atrocities and ravages of war; and that we 
see year after year pass away, marked by all the crimes 
of ambition and all the virulence of hostility. To 
observe aud narrate the progress of science and the 
arts, of wise legislation, philosophic research and in- 
ternal improvement, would to us be infinitely more 
pleasing, than to exhibit that moving picture of guilt 
and bloodshed, of privation. and calamity, to which, 
through the union of extraordinary talents, ambition, 
and success in a single individual, the province of his- 
toric annals is now almost exclusively confined. During 
a great part of the preceding year, the patriotic and 
benevolent were animated by the hope that a barrier 
was about to be raised against the oppression under 
which the civilised world has so long groaned. The 
flame of opposition kindled in Spain, by the succession 
of frauds and violences which the Despot of the Con- 
tinent employed against its independence, excited an 
enthusiasm which the wise were unwilling to repress 
by calculation, and which in the sanguine was con- 
nected with the certainty of success. To aid in its 
accomplishment, the blood and treasure of this country 
have been employed with an almost unsparing hand. 
But the result, hitherto, it must be acknowledged, has 
little tended to verify the fond expectations which 
were excited; and which, it will be seen in another 
part of the Volume, we cherished with the warmest 
emotions of our hearts. Still we cannot, we will not, 
despair ; we will not abandon as lost the cause, which 
is not only the cause of every European nation, but 
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that for which it is the bounden duty of them all 
to contend with the best energies that they possess. 
We trust, and, from the papers contained in the pre- 
sent Volume, we know, that the patriots of Spain did 
net undertake a defence of their rights without count- 
ing the costs ;—without calculating upon much suffer- 
ing, and many severe privations ; and that though their 
armies are for the present beaten, and in some cases 
dispersed, yet we are fully persuaded they will quickly 
rally, and that with the effectual support, upon which 
they may rely from this country, they will be enabled 
to stop the ravages of the enemy; drive back his 
numerous hosts, and, at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
exclaim in the language of confidence and exultation, 
‘* Hitherto thou mayest come, and no farther.” 

From the unfortunate and baffling course of exter- 
nal hostility, it is often natural and wise to turn our 
attention for relief, to circumstances in the situation of 
Great Britain, which may supply at once consolation 
and hope ; and we cannot reflect without sentiments of 
pride and satisfaction, that, while nearly all the long- 
established governments of Europe have experienced 
subversion, the grand institutions transmitted by our 
ancestors continue unimpaired; that justice is no 
where administered in such purity; that order is no 
where connected with such freedom; that the exigen- 
ces of war in no country ever existed to so great an 
extent, without considerably greater pressure; and 
that whatever minor differences may exist among the 
inhabitants of this island, all are combined with one 
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heart and one resolve, for the protection of that con- 

. stitution, which is at once their birth-right and their 
glory. The genuine patriot, while he watches, and, as 
far as in him lies, endeavours to counteract the natural 
tendency to decay which exists in our own, as well as in 
every other political establishment, will not fail to dis- 
play to public notice what his country possesses calcu- 
lated to excite veneration, to cherish-attachment, aud 
to kindle that ardent devotion to her cause and service, 
which is connected with all that is generous in purpose, 
and heroic in achievement. 


March 8, 1809. 
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KNOWLEDGE, LITERATURE, 
AND TASTE. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
DURING THE REIGN OF ANNE. 
PART II. 


T has been shown that the reign of Anne was that of 
genius.—But whilst talents inspired admiration, a respect 
bordering on veneration was still retained for classical litera- 
ture.—Of the many eminent examples of erudite learning, 
who in their respective departments gave dignity to the pulpit 
or the bar, it will be our part to speak in a succeeding num- 
ber. For the present it is sufficient to observe, that the accom- 
plishments of a scholar were’ comprehended in the general 
pretensions of a polite writer; and that neither elegance nor 
even purity of composition was conceived to be attainable by 
such as were not familiar with the poets and orators of antiquity 
in their native language. To explain the cause of this prejudice, 
we have only to recur to the system of education which 
was then established. At the most eminent schools no at- 
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tention was paid to English composition; even its gramma- 
tical princip| es were casually discovered to the student in the 
course of his tedious probation through the dead languages. 
To withhold knowledge, rather than to communicate it, 
should seem to have been the object of the classical instruc- 
tor: nor could any plan be conceived more conformable to 
the Chinese principle of confining letters to a particular class, 
or better calculated to raise an insuperable barrier be- 
tween the learned and the vulgar, than the praciice which 
then prevailed of teaching even the elements of Latin and 

Greek in a language which to the learner was still unknown. 
This practice, of which the evils have been sufficiently expos- 
ed, and which, happily for the present generation, is now 
exploded, was, however, obviously calculated to inspire re- 
verence for learning, and to confine the respect due to 
literary reputation, to such as were really entitled to consi- 
deration for the solidity or the amplitude of their attain- 
ments. The acquisition of a classical language was a labour 
which could only be achieved ah capacity and diligence, by 
ardour and perseverance ; ; and, as a natural camecgpenre, it 
followed, that an enterprise of such difficulty and effort was 
in after-life estimated beyond its real value and importance. 
In every youth of genius, the flame of ambition was first 
kindled by the hope of establishing his academical prece- 
dence. Addison, Prior, and aln ost all their celebrated con- 
temporaries, had ‘produced eerie of elegant latinity Le- 
fore they were either esteemed or known for their English 
compositions. It cannot be eahial that the enthusiasm 
with which the great masters of antiquity were then studied 
and imitated, was highly useful in supplying the mind with 
those genuine principles of criticism which are necessary to 
discipline genius, and elicit taste :—it is, however, curious to 
observe, how generally the admiration of ancient literature 
was associated with a cores for the living languages, and 
with an illiberal depre ciation of modern authors. So univer- 
sally was this sentiment adopted by wits, pocts, and_philoso- 
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phers, that it would be difficult to discover @ polite writer 
of the age, who had not occasionally arraigned the defects, 
or lamented the incompetency, of his vernacular tongue. ‘This 
querulous strain is easily traced to the persuasion that the 
English language possessed no stamina of strength or dura- 
bility ;—that it was without those regular rudimental prin- 
ciples which are necessary to secure stability and resist in- 
novation ;—that it was an anomalous composition of various 
elements, subject to perpetual changes and ¢ corruptions, and 
in its character almost as fugitive and fluctuating as the race 
of men to whom it was apprepriate. To the present age, 
these pathetic complaints appear sufficiently ludicrous. We 
find Pope, in immortal numbers, deploring the perishable 
language in which he and Dryden should, in a few revolving 
years, become obsolete :—the sceptical Bolinebroke assumes 
the spirit of prophecy to denounce oblivion to his own vo- 
lumes ;—and Swift, after having exercised his keenest ridi- 
cule on Utopian spots lations, seriously suggests a plan 
worthy to have found a place in his Floating island of La- 
puta, for the institution of an acadet ny to tyrannize over the 
principles of speech and composition. ‘Vhe influence of such 
opinions must have contributed to create an exalted idea of 
scholastic attainments, and to identify the man of learning 
with the man of genius. 


Of the many polite writers of this reign, we discover only 
the two poets Pope and Gay who had not participated to a cer- 
tain extent in academical honours and privileges. For the 
former, however, his sedentary youth, his early associations 
with veteran writers, and the precocious excellence of his 
own compositions, had procured a kind of literary dispensa- 
tion, which entitled him to hold the rank of an’acknowledged 
scholar. 


In after-life, this distinction was secured to him by his. 
unrivalled emi > He was the translator of Homer: and 
unrivalled eminence. He was the translator of Homer; and, 
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without assuming the cumbrous dignity of erudition, enjoy- 
ed all the prerogatives of criticism and taste. 


To Gay no such privileges were conceded :—raised from 
obscurity by his genius, he became connected with the 
learned, and received flattering attentions from the great ; 
but the want of an academical qualification seems to have at- 
tached to him during life, and to have constantly subjected 
him to the consciousness of being inferior to his more digni- 
fied confederates. 


John Gay was a native of Barnstaple, in Devon, at whose 
grammar school he had acquired all the learning he pos- 
sessed.—His fortune being small, he was destined to trade, 
and sent to London to be apprenticed to a silk-mercer: but 
he found this situation so irksome, that after a probation of 
some years he procured his liberation by cancelling the 
indentures, and surrendered himself without reserve to his 
literary taste. 


His first publication was ‘* Rural Sports,’ a georgical 
poem, dedicated to Pope, who appears to have been the 
first object of his enthusiasm and emulation. The intuitive 
sagacity of genius, however, failed not to discover to him 
that this was not the track in which he was destined to arrive 
at eminence:—he perceived that there was a humbler walk, 
in which, though he might not extort the suffrage of the 
learned, he should engross the affections of the peeple. 


Gay possessed more feeling than fancy. Whatever he had 
seen, he could describe; but in his delineations he did not 
always embellish nature. His imagination was not excursive ; 
his mind s supplied no materials for exquisite imagery ; but 
his invention was adequate to whatever was simple, familiar, 
or domestic. He soared not to the sublime ;—like a bee, pur- 
suing the track of spring, he wandered over fields and gar- 
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dens of delicious verdure, extracting sweetness even from 
the homely blossom which scatters roun nd the poor man’s 
cottage the | fresh ness and fragrance of nature. In his ‘ Trivia,’ 
published af after the Rural Sports, Gay aieina some of that 

natural humour which was his peculiar talent; but it was 
by the publication of his ‘Shephe nite Week,’ a series of bur- 
lesque pastorals, in ridicule of the Georgical poems of Am- 
brose Phillips, that he produced a composition of unrivalled 
excellence. 


[t is remarkable that Gay appears to have always remained 
in a state of tutelage to his lit crary associates. The same 
sweetness and facility of temper, which rendered him so en- 
gaging as acompanion, attended him to the closet, where 
even his pen was tributary to friendship. He seldom at- 
tempted the execution of any plan of which the outline was 
not formed by another mind :~—a solitary hint was suflicient 
to his fertile fancy: he commenced his allotted task, and 
soon produced what surpassed the conceptions, or even the 
expectations, of his master. 


In this manner his Shepherd's Week was, it is well 
known, urtdertaken at the fiat of Pope. ‘The design of 
the ‘B. gars Opera’ originated with Swift, who had once 
observed ‘to Gay, that a Newgate pastoral would be a 
pretty novelty. With his accustomed promptitude Gay 
seized the idea; expanded the Newgate pastoral to a bal- 
lad opera, and cot itrived to render it not only the vehicle 
of music, but of poignant satire, playful wit, and oblique 
raillery. 

Te had shies attempted dramatic composition ; but, 
with the exception of ‘Ww hat-d’yé-call-it,’ a mock-heroic 
play, he failed in his oni to Ly ase the public. ‘The suc- 
cess which attended his Beggar’ s Ope era was probab 
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as much to the whimsical novelty of the plan, as the intrinsic 
merit of the piece, 


In no other performance was Gay equally fortunate. With 
the versatility natural to his sanguine character, he had made 
an essay in tragedy, and produced ‘ The Captives,’ which 


was received with coldness and neglect. 


Although Gay was not formed to become a good dramatic 
writer, he has in this trag vedy exhibited talents which few of 
his contemporaries possessed : the fable is, perhaps, too intri- 
cate, but the characters are sufficiently natural to excite a con- 
siderable degree of interest. As a composition, it has the rare 
though negative merit of not being encumbered with inappro- 
priate images, or disfigured by bombastic sentiment: yet, as 
the author seldom rises beyond mediocrity, and, even 
when he pleases most, Jeaves on the mind an impression that 
he uaght have pleased still more, it is little surprising that 
this play should be obsolete to the stage, and even in the 


closet almost forgotten. 


During this literary progress, the fortunes of Gay had 
undergone many vicissitudes. In his early days of cele -brity 
he had been patronized by the duchess of Monmouth, in 
whose family he lived as her secretary; and, afterwards in the 
same capacity, attended lord Clarendon the ambassador to 
Hanover. Caressed by the tories, he enjoyed during their 
administration some gleams of court favour; but on the 
accession of the House of Hanover he shared the fate of his 
party, and was thrown at an immeasurable distance from 
preferment. ‘The produce of his pen was, however, still 
sufficient to have secured to him the possession of indepen- 
dence, had he not adventured the whole sum in the 
South Sea speculation, in the progress of which he was sud- 
denly reduced from affluence to poverty. 


Having 
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Having been patronized by the princess of Wales, after- 
wards queen Caroline, he h: ‘d hoped, on the accession of 
George the Second, to receive some substantial proofs of her 
poor haa The expectation was fallacious: but he found 
a retreat in the f mily of the dul ke of Queensberry which 
softened his disappointment. His last popular work was his 
‘ Fables.” Few authors, with equal pretensions to originality, 
have possessed powers so versatile and so various. 


Gay has never failed completely but in comedy. He could 
not delineate character ; a co a only produce caricatures. 
He had a rich vein of natural humour, but he wanted the 
fancy, taste, and judgment, essential to the dramatic writer. 
‘The merit of his songs is attested by their pale? To 
please the people appears to have been his first object. He 
wrote not for critics: in his happiest efforts he had discover- 
ed a province peculiarly hisown, and which seemed not ame- 
nable to their jurisdiction. He has contrived to render vers 
attractive to the ignorant and the vulgar. His Fables, in 
which the most artificial composition becomes susceptible of 
pathos and nature, are familiar to those who have never 
looked into any other volume: were the press suspended, 
these would still be preserved in the memory, not only of the 
instructed but the illiterate; and thus, by tradition alone, 
might the name and genius of their author be transmitted to 
posterity. 


But the person who in that era of party constituted the 
strength of the tories, was Swift; noris it easy to produce in 
competition any name that does not shrink ito comparative 
insignificance. Swift was the Leviathan of his age. It would 
be difficult to analyse a mind of such various aptitudes and 
comprehensive faculties, and which in early life gave no in- 
timations of future excellence. It has often been disputed, 
whether Swift was born in England or Ireland; but that he 
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received his education in the latter country has never beer 

puted. He was member of Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
passedthroughtheusual academical gradations, with little plea- 
sure to himself, and no satisfaction to his mstruciors. ‘This cir- 
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cumstance, which in such aman as Swilt coulc 
tributed to indolence an’ neglect, is the more remarkabie, as 
he fully participated in that respect for the classics which 
distinguished his contemporaries, and is said to have attached 
more value to his inferior Latin conmpositions than to all 
his English poetry. On his removal from Dublin he became 
the inmate of sir William ‘Temple, the fine gentleman, the 
acute politician, and practical philosopher of his age. During 
his residence at Moor Park, Swift was introduced to king 
William, who, in compliment to his abilities, offered him the 
command of a troop of horse: but Swift appears to have 
had no inclination for a milita yp rofession; and on the death 
of his patron entered the church, and commenced his literary 
career. At this period his merit was littlke known, nor did 


he seem conscious of his own strength. 


Like Prior, he had begun by writing ethical odes, which 
extorted from Dryden the severe denunciation, that he would 
never be a poet. One of his first acknow ledg ed productions 
was * A Discourse on the Contests and Dissensions between 
the Nobles and Commons of Athens and Rome,’ a grave, 
serious essay, which exhibits strong powers of discrimina- 
tion and reflection, but is not enlivened by wit or humour. 
His peculiar talent was soon however exhibited in various fugi 
tive essays and periodical papers, a new species of composi- 
tion, to \ hich Steele and pero, had giv. ii pop larity. ‘Lhe 
‘Tale of a ‘Tub,’ though neve - acknow! ledged by him, was 
well known to have been one of his early productions. On 
the accession of the tories to power, Swift, who was already 
in habits of intimacy with lord Oxford and their most di- 
wished leaders, attached himself to their cause, and em- 
ployed 
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ployed his pen in support of their adminis stration. For such 
services he naturally expected an adequate recompense: but, 
whether the ministers were unable or unwilling to serve 
him; whether from distrust or weakness in the party whose 
cause he had espoused, Swift was dismissed to Ireland, with 
the deanery « of St. Patrick’s; a situation attended with such 
painful privations, that, without having incurred disgrace, he 
was condem med to banishment. ‘The demise of queen Anne 
terminated Swift’s political existence: involved in the ruin 
of his nitty, he experienced the common fate, and only 
escaped persecution by submitting to ob curity. After a 
residence of some years mm Ireland, which had hitherto repaid 
his contempt with hatred, he sare creat popularity 
by his spirited resistance to the intr xduction of Wood’s § coin- 
age; a measure dictated by mistaken views of policy, and 
which was justly i by Swilt, as militating agains 
the prosper ity of that country. On this occasion we re published 
those celebrated letters whic! 1 procured him the hoabanitile 
appellation of The Drapier. But neither his p opular fame nor 
his unbounded influence with his compatriots could reconcile 
him to his estrangement trom i:ngland:. and he ceased not to 
vent his discontent in sorrows and complaints, till the pro- 
eress of age and infirmity completely paralysed those mental 
powers, which had rendered him'a bulwark to one party, 
and an engine of terror to the other; and which pre cured 
for him, in his private station, not only the veneration of 
freland, but the esteem of Lurope. 

Swift was formed for active life. In his political relations 
he was not, like Addison, valued merely for his pen, but for 


himself ;—tor that quic kness of perception, that luminous com- 


prehension, which fitted him for the mvestigation of every 
subject, and enabled him on every occasion to supp!y some 
valuable eee the result of intuitive sagacity or dis- 
criminative experience. Asa writer, he is distinguished by the 
variety of his attributes. He ts at once versatile and vigorous : 
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he combines facility with strength. Though not born to be 
a poet, he was an exquisite versifier on familiar subjects ; and 
in some of his metrical pieces blends the terseness of Pope 
with the simplicity of Gay. Of this, ‘ Baucis and Philemon,’ 
* Cadenus and Vanessa,’ and, the Verses on his own Death, 
afford sufficient examples. On political subjects he could be 
grave and argumentative, or humorous and satirical. When- 
ever he chose to be didactic, he could descend to the most 
minute strictures on the occurrences of daily life; yet when 
he had to construct a fable, he launched into the regions 
of imagination, and created his own visionary world. It IS, 
how ever, 0 obvious that his genius directed him to satire ; his 
tact was ridicule, his talent irony; in this were concentrated 
all his acuteness and sagacity, the sprightliness of his fancy, 
the poignancy of his wit, the solidity of his judgment. _ In this 
style the Tale of a Tub is his masterpiece; nor does the whole 
compass of English literature offer so many happy speci 
mens in this peculiar province of composition, as were furnish- 
ed by his single pen. ‘The asperity of his sentiments has been 
often lamented ; but it should be remembered that Swift was 
formed by that age which he was destined to enlighten and 
improve. He was not, like Addison, a moral teacher: the cold- 
ness of his character seemed inaccessible to the charms < and 
insensible to the charities of social life. His great object wa 
intellect; and he became the champion of reason, by maintain- 
ing a constant hostility with error and prejudice. His satire 
was directed to books rather than to men; and addressed not 
to manners, but opinions. No delusion could escape his vi- 
gilance, no absurdity elude his censure. He ridiculed affec- 
tation, caricatured arrogance, and exposed credulity. He spared 
neither the puerile pursuits of the learned, nor the traditional 
superstitions of the vulgar. He was equally ready to attack 
the dogmatism of Burnet and the anilities of Boyle: he re- 
buked ‘the p edantry of Bentley, and chastised the conjectur: il 
vanity of Whiston, The benevolent may revolt from that 
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mind, of which the supreme delight appears to have been the 
detection or the exposition of human infirmities, but a sense 
of justice should impel them to acknowledge the obligations 
of English literature to his powerful pen: even the philoso- 
phical will not withhold praise from this adversary of phi- 
losophers, who, in dispelling those errors which obscured the 
judgment, accelerated the progress of real science, and con- 
tributed to the diffusion of truth. 


The history of polite literature necessarily includes that of 
the drama. The progress of society is often more distinctly 
marked by the character of its amusements than by the 
language of those whose avowed object it is to impart instruc- 
tion. At the zra of the Revolution a most important change 
is perceptible in public taste. The licentious plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, which, almost to the total exclusion of 
Shakespeare, had previously occupied the stage, were ex- 
ploded ; and in tragedy at least, decency and propriety of 
language were expected. The first reformer of the theatre 
was John Sheff eld duke of Buckingham, who was himself 
accustomed to poetical composition, celebrated as a man 

of genius by his companions, and considered as a man of 
wit ‘by his readers. His ‘ Essay on Poetry,’ which was written 
under the superintendance, or, as has been suspected, with 
the assistance of Dryden, contains many good precepts, and 
exhibits with spirit and propriety the principle s of taste. But his 
more popular work was ‘The Rehearsal,’ a mock-heroic play, 
comprising a series of parodies on the extravagant parts of 
Dryden, Davenant, and Howard, which are exquisitely 
ludicrous. The duke of Buckingham had_ exposed the fol- 
lies of the stage; it was reserved for ‘the famous Collier to 
reprove its vices. Towards the close of king William's 
reign, he published ‘ An Essay on the Immorality of the 
Stage ;’ and his arguments being combated by Congreve 


and other snecessfel dramatists, he found himself involved 
in 
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in a serious controvers Vs which engaged the attention of the 
public: succeeding writers became more cautious, as their 
audience grew more refined, 


Tt is well known that, during the prevalence of that de- 
peaved taste, which preferred Beaumont and Fletcher to 
Shakespeare, Otway and Southern, who approach the nearest 
to that great master ” the power of moving the passions, 
were not duly appreciated and respected. Nether of these 
poets possessed that ans ey of thought, which enabled 
Shakespeare to penetrate to the recesses of nature: they 
produced not origina character; they only conceived situa- 
tions of powerful interest; they attempted not to uniold, 
nor to exhibit the progress of the passions from infancy to 
maturity ; they waited for the critical moment of devel !p- 
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ment, which they seized with the felicity of the artist, rather 
than with the energy of the poet. Swill their merit was un- 
questionably great. It would not be easy to tind scenes of 
equal pathos with those of ‘ Venice Preserved,’ ‘Oroonoko’ and 


“Isabella.” Southern was the professed admirer of Otway, 
whom he has perhaps unconsciously imi itated in his Oroo- 
noko. On the representation of his fir play, ‘‘The Un- 
happy Marriage,’ Dryden carelessly observed, that he was 
much such another poet as Otway. It would have been a 
presumptuous exercise of private judement, to have preferred 


Venice Preserved to Antony and Cleo} atra; the literary 
merit of such a poet as Dryden being estimated far beyond 
the dramatic spirit of dea a simple writer as Otway. 


In the subsequent reign of Anne these plays were treated 
with more respect ; yet they-were not always : preferred to the 
faultless * Cato’ of Addison, thei insipid translation of * Andro- 
mache’ by Ambrose Phi ms s, or the classical * Phaedra’ of 
S:nith. It was not till the theat tre became a popular amuse- 
ment ; till it was frequented by men and citizens, who aspjred 
not to the appellation of critics or philosophers, that Otway 
aud 
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Southern, or even Shakespéare, received their just meed 
At chi period, it was the object of Addison, 
pt and example, to subject the English poet to 

cism which had beenprescribed by Aristotle, 

al | Corneille and Racine. In his own Cato he 
has iy observed the three unities, and his authority 
prevail 1 other writers to adopt his principles; but their 
limitations were repugnant to | ish taste. ‘Lhe same good 
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stotle, and recommended by the pen of Addison. Of those 
who followed in this track of singularity, the most erainent 
was Edward Smith, a man for whom the reputation of a most 
accomplished scholar seems to have procured that high 
consideration which is alone due to transcendent genius. 
Smith was a native of Worcestershire, but received his edu- 
cation under Dr. Busby; and on his removal from West- 
minster was admitted to Christ-church, Oxford, where he 
soon established his literary character by his Latin ode ‘ On 
the Death of Dr. Pococke,’ the celebrated orientalist, which 
put him on a level with the first classical writers of the age. 


After some years, during which his talents extorted de- 
ference, whilst the irregularity o! his conduct provoked re- 
proach, he was formally expelied. On leaving Oxford he 
repaired to London, where he coalesced with the whigs, but 
owing to his own n ogligence participated not in their muni- 
ficence: his tragedy of Phaedra was long extravagantly 
praised by scholars, but proved — unacceptable to the 
people; and now that the spirit of party has ceased, and the 
spirit of conga is expanded, 1s : weet ‘ allowed to be as 
little pleasing to the closet as the stage. 


. ate eee ee. 
Mr. Smith afterwards began a tragedy on the subject oi 
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Lady Jane Grey, but lived not to finish it. [he desi gn was 
aiterwards executed by Nicholas Rowe, who was indi lisp utably 
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thebestdramatic poet of hisownage; and, if the moral tendency 
of his work be admitted asa claim to excellence, ought to be 
imcluded among the best which any age has produced. He 
was educated at Westminster, and was one of Dr. Busby’s 
pupils. At sixteen, he was entered a student at the Middle 
Temple, but was seduced by his love of poetry from his pro- 
fessional pursuits; and having at five-and-twenty produced a 
successful tragedy, (‘The Ambitious Stepmother,’) he re- 
nounced law, and devoted himself to literature. The per- 
formance of *‘ Tamerlane’ augmented his reputation, and was 
long his most popular producuon. ‘ The Fair Penitent’ is now 
generally esteemed his masterpiece ; but his ‘ Jane Shore’ is, 
perhaps, the play which creates in the audience the strongest 
interest. His last tragedy was‘ Lady Jane Grey,’.in which he 
was not equally fortunate. He published a respectable edition 
of Shakespeare, and a spirited translation of Lucan. 


As a tragic writer, Rowe is entitled to take precedence of 
every writer in the 18th century: he discarded the triple 
unities, for the laws of-truth, propriety, and nature. In his 
juvenile essays, it would not be difficult to expose bombastic 
passages; but in the productions of his riper mind he sel- 
dom deviates from the simple language of feeling ; his cha- 
racters are all individual beings: they are not the dramatic 
automata, who perform the machinery of the scene, and 
who, when the curtain drops, are immediately forgotten ; 
they are such as not only appear to participate in the comé 
mon feelings of humanity, but to leave with the audience an 
impression of their positive existence. 


It is 2 remark exemplified by experience, that those poets 
who have possessed the greatest ascendant over the passions 
have seldom been at the pains to construct their own plots. 
To this rule, however, Rowe is an exception: his fable is 
commonly the fabric of hisown invention; and, by a singular 
felicity, he is at once original and judicious. The ouiline of 
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The Fair.Penitent is indeed found in Beaumont and Fletcher: 
but it is the outline only which Rowe has borrowed ; the 
harmony of the figures, the light and shadow of the scene, 
are from his own pencil. In Jane Shore he has conceived 
situations which irresistibly create solicitude and sympathy. 
In the structure of his verse he is equally happy ; it is neither 
turgid nor prosaic ; it flows without the precision of metre, 
yet is sufficiently harmonious to gratify and delight the ear. 


Whoever compares the constrained numbers of Smith, or 
the monotonous melody of Fenton, with the easy yet spirited 
language of Rowe, cannot but become sensible to his supe- 
rior merit. But the most substantial proof of Rowe’s emi- 
nence. is, the ascendant which his plays continue to pos- 
sess with the public. No writer has ever succeeded better 
in rendering the stage subservient toa moral am. In Jane 
Shore, he has disclosed the gradations between { folly and 
cuilt ; he hasshown that vanity is the minister of vice, and 
that ir railty leads to the most atrocious crimes: such a writer 
merits both the respect and gratitude of society. After con- 
templating Rowe, it is not pleasing to examine the pretensions 
of other tragic writers. Aaron Hill, an indefatigable maker 
of tragedies, translated the ‘ Zaire’ of Voltaire. Hughes, a 
respectable critic and exemplary man, produced ‘The Si ege 
of Damascus.’ Tenton, well known as the coadjutor of Pope 
in translating the Odyssey, acquired celebrity by his ‘ Ma- 
riamne.’ All these writers supported the interests of virtue; 
they inculcated the duties of morality, and observed chaste 
decorous language. 


But although the interposition of Collier had effect ed this 
reform intr agedy, the writers of comedy were still coarse and li- 
centious. Of these F ‘arquhar and V anburgh were the principal 
delinguents. The former, who was a native of ‘Ireland, had re- 
ceived his education at Londonderry. He tame to England in 
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pursuit of fortune; and, under the pressureof indigence, employ- 
ed his talents in writing for the stage. Like Congreve, he arriv- 
ed at early maturity :—his two volumes of plays ' were produced 
in afew years. He died before he completed his thirtieth 
year. Of his plays, his ‘ Inconstant’ is the best, although his 
‘ Beaux Stratagem’ has been the more popular performance. 
He is rather the caricaturist of men than the painter of na- 
ture. He was a keen observer of life, but no adept in the 
human character. He has less wit than Congreve, but pleases 
more from the unconstrained gaiety of his dialogue. It is 
creditable to his talents, that some of his comedies still keep 
the stage; and, with all their delinquencies of indelicacy and 
profligate morals, continue to receive applause. But this 
circumstance reflects little honour on modern refinement ; 
the spirit of Collier should again be invoked, to chase such 
offensive scenes from the presence of an enlightened, polished, 
and elegant society. 


Biograph. Brit—Lives of the Poets.— iife of Swift. 


—Muse Anglicane.— Collier.—Roscius Anglicanus. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Cursory View of th State of Affairs on the Con inent—Account of his Ma- 
je iy’s Speech— Debate: on the King’s Speech ix the House of Lords—Pro- 
ceedings on the same Subject in the Common:—Notice to bring in a Bill to 
prev.nt granting Places in Reversion—Report on the Address, and His 
Mayjesty’s Answer—Mr. Sheridan's Notice on the State of Ireland—Dis- 
cussion on the Bill to prevent granting Places in Reversion: its progress 
and final rejection in the House of Lords-—Orders of Council—Thanks io the 
Officers commanding tbe Baltic Expedition—Committee of S upply—Speater’ s 
Address to the Officers commanding in the Baltic; and their Reply —Mr. 
Ponsonby’s Motion on the Copenbagen Expedition—Tbe Duke of Norfolk's 


Motion on the same. 


HE political history of the 
year 1808 cannot but be in- 
teresting to those who take any 
concern in the events of the world, 
and in the various changes and re- 
volutions to which the nations of 
the earth are subject. Hitherto 
the aspect of affairs on the conti- 
nent has been favourable to that 
order of things for which we have 
been struggling for a series of years. 
The emperor of France has received 
such checks both in Portugal and 
Spain as he could not have antici- 
pated ; hoping unquestionably long 


ere this to have quietly placed on 
the thrones of Spain and Portugal 
branches of his own family, or crea- 
tures adapted to execute his pur- 
poses, he must have felt no small 
share of disappointment in being 
forced to receive his brother asa 
fugitive from the kingdom over 


which he had intended him to 
reign. His armies have, almost 


for the first time, been beaten and 
captured, in a measure, by raw 
and undisciplined troops, who have 
been excited to resistance and vic- 
tory by a patriotism, which, if not 

A2 founded 
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fourded on the most perfect prin- 
ciples, and guided by the purest 
dictates o' ge er: ul } liberty, deserves, 
at least, the plaudits of those who 
feel for the dignity of independent 
States. 

In the hands of an overruli ag 
Providence, we doubt nct that the 
lust of dominion, which actuates 
every motion of Bonaparte, will 
eventually be advantageous to the 
world. His very thirst after power, 
and the method which he has taken 
‘to render himself absolute ov er r al- 
most the whole continent of Eu- 
rope, may, and we hope will, be 
the means of limiting his govern- 
ment, and of exciting in the dif- 
ferent kingdoms and states over 
which he holds a temporary reign, 
those discussions that shall even- 
tually be favourable to the best in- 
terests of man. Should Spain suc- 
ceed in thwarting his views, and 
driving back his mercenaries be- 
yond the mountains, the apparently 
natural boundaries of the two coun- 
tries, it will be a lesson of the 
highest importance to other coun- 
tries who have been ranked higher 
in the scale of intellect than Sp: lin. 
It cannot, however, be expected 
that the Spaniards and Portuguese 

hould effect their deliverance with- 
out a struggle; and it is hoped that 
they may calculate upon much evil 
as necessary to the establishment of 
their rights, as we do not, and they 
must not, imagine that their enemy 
will easily be baffled in his pro- 
jects. They cannot suppose he 
will give up | plans that he has once 
adopted, without sacrificing much 
treasure, and immolating at the 
shrine of his ambition thousands 
and thousands of his subjects. He, 
who never knew the ties of parenial 
affection, will, to execute his pur- 
poses, deprive, without compas- 
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sion or remorse, myriads 6f help 
less infants of their parents, the 
guides and the protectors of their 
lives, 

We pretend not to anticipate the 
events of the remaining months of 
the year, but we hope, w e ardently 
implore the great Ruler of the uni- 
verse, that he may prosper the cause 
of those who are contending for 
their dearest rights, that he would 

less the efforts that are making 
against the oppressions of the pre- 
sent ruler of France; and happy 
indeed shall we be, if the latter 
pages of this department of our 
volume be written in the language 
of exultation for successes obtained 
by our allies; and by our own ar- 
mies who have gone forth in their 
support. As Englishmen, we have 
cause sufficient for humility, and 
just indignation at the convention 
made in Portugal ; but we are 
quite sure that the abhorrence with 
which that is held by the whole 
country, without, we verily believe, 
a single dissentient voice, will for 
ever prevent a like stain from being 
impressed on the character of our 
military commanders. We would 
not, indeed, be hasty in censuring 
any man; we at present (October) 
are ignorant ot the causes which 
led to the act, and therefore it 
would be unjust to assume any 
thing further than the hope that 
those who are guilty in the business 
may meet with punishment. The 
truth will scarcely be elicited till 
it be drawn forth in parliamentary 
discussion : those who have already 
for several weeks kept back the 
facts upon which the business is to 
be justified or condemned, will, no 
doubt, preserve the same dignified 
silence, as it has been termed, till 
the nation has, by its petitions and 
its representatives, demanded a full 
and 
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and explicit solution of all its diffi- 
culties, and a fair exposition of the 
motives which led to the very ex- 
traordinary terms granted to a van- 
quished enemy. 

In a succeeding chapter we shall 
take a view of the state of the world 
at the commencement of the pre- 
sent year, and shall now proceed 
to a sketch of the debates in parlia- 
ment, at least to those in which the 
reader will be mcost interested, and 
which are particularly connected 
with the political history of the 
year. 

It was not till the 2lst of January 
that the session of parliament was 
opened by commission, and his ma- 
jesty’s speech was read by the lord 
chancellor. This speech will be 
found at the commencement of the 
public papers: the greater part of it 
consisted in a recapitul: ition of the 
events that had occurred since the 
prorogation. It states that * ma- 
jesty had been apprised of the ene- 
my’s intention, after the treaty of 
Tilsit, to force the neutral powers 
into cooperation against this coun- 
try, and to employ the whole naval 
force of Europe for that purpose, 
and particularly the fleets of Por- 
tugal and Denmark. On this 
ground it justifies the proceedings 
relative to those countries. It men- 
tions that the enemy’s attempts to 
excite hostilities between his ma- 
jesty and his late allies have been 
too successful with respect to Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia; and that 
the ministers from those powers 
have demanded and received their 
passports. It laments that his ma. 
jesty has not been able to terminate 
the war with Turkey; but ao rte 
the firmness of the king of Swede 
in adhering to his alliance with this 
country. ‘The speech then adverts 

the rejection of the treaty of 


amity and commerce by the Unired 
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and on this 
subject it affirms, that “ for an un- 
authorised act of force committed 
against an American ship of war, 
his majesty did not hesitate to offer 

immediate and spontaneous repara- 
tion.” It speaks of the pretensions 


States of America; 


m: ide by the American government 
inconsistent with the maritime rights 

of Great Britain, which his majesty 
is determined never to admit: it 
nevertheless expresses a hope that 
the subsisting difficulties of discus- 
sion may be removed. It then al- 
ludes to the measure of retaliation 
which had been resorted to in con- 
sequence of the French decree of 
blockade, and which would require 
parliamentary ard for their full ope- 
ration. ‘lothe house of commons 
the speech states such an increase 
in the produce of the permanent 
and temporary revenues, as lead to 
the hope that it may be possible to 
raise the supplies for the year with- 
out any m. tterial addition to the 
public | burthens. It concludes with 
asserting, t that the sole obje sctof the 
war is the attainment of a secure 
and hedneiehdile peace, but which 
can only be neg gotiated upon a foot 
ing of perfect equality. “The eyes 

of ‘Europe, veil 1e ‘speech, “and 
of the world are fixed upon the 
British p: ih: ument. If, as his ma- 


je sty conidently trusts, you display, 


in this crisis of the fate of the coun- 
try, the characteristic spirit of the 
British natto: 1, an d face papel ee 
the unnatural combination which is 
gathered around us; his m: je sty 
bids us to assure you of his firm 
per suasion, that, under the b! lessing 
of divine Providence, the st ruggle 
will prove ultimately successful and 
glorious to Great Britain.” 

As soon as the speaker and the 
house of commons had withdrawn ie 
and the spe ech was read 
tO ¢t th 2 usual forn iS, 
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The earl of Galloway rose to 
move an address of thanks to his 
majesty. He took an extensive and 
able review of all the topics alluded 
to in the speech, and, having gone 
over every material point, he cona- 
cluded by saying, “ But, my lords, 
our chief concern is with France, 
with whom some individuals would 
make a peace. I have taken the 
liberty, my lords, to write down 
some of her sentiments upon this 
subject, as described in what we 
may call her official paper, and 
wherein she informs you, conforma- 
bly to her practice since the earliest 
periods of her revolution, of the 
co; duct she means to pursue, and 
from which she has never varied 
but from necessity alone. She pro- 
claims, my lords, ‘ that she will 
not only not lay down her arms, 
but will at igment her force, until 
she has conquered the liberties of 
the seas, the first right of all na- 
tions.” In recommending to us 
an armed truce, which she calls a 
peace, she says, ‘It shall endure 
until she chooses to proclaim anew 
the principles of her armed neu- 
trality, when she permits you to 
proclaim your principles of mari- 
time law.’ Now, my lords, is this 
that which you are willing to accept 
as your peace? Have we already 
forgotten the peace of Amiens? 
Do we wish to see her seamen all 
restored, and the pendants of her 
ships going up, when ours will ne- 
cessarily be coming down? Never 
will I believe that the good sense 
of this country will entertain the 
idea of peace until moderation 
marks the conduct of this enemy, 
for his professions are not worthy 
of reflection. Iam glad to see a 
great commercial city think like 
me, and I hope her opinions and 
example will be imitated by others. 
My lords, although the arms of 
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Europe may appear on the side of 
France, I cannot believe their hearts 
are against this country. If we re- 
main firm and unappalied, as re- 
commended by his majesty, and 
exemplified by himself, some ba- 
lance may yet be preserved in Eu- 
rope; if we yield, no man can see 
the consequences. Having néw, 
my lords, though ina very inade- 
quate manner, animadverted upon 
the prominent fcutures of the 
speech, I shall conclude my ad- 

dress to your lordships in what 
may be termed a trite and com- 
mon manner; but it is neither, on 
that account, the less appropriate 
nor required. I allude, my lords, 
to my hopes that I may receive the 
unanimous concurrence of your 
lordships to the address I am about 
to propose. Parliament was never 
assembled, my lords, at a period 
when the example of unanimity 
would be so beneficial ; I therefore 

solicit it: to mark to the enemy, 
that we are unanimous in our oppo- 
sition to him; to manifest to the 
people of this country that we are 

unanimous when their first and most 
essential interests are concerned ; 
and to show to his majesty that 
undiminished respect and attach- 
ment, so much his due: to do our 
duty, my lords, in imitation of 
him, who, through a long, ar- 
duous, but a glorious reign, has so 
conspicuously done his.” His lord- 
ship concluded by moving an ad- 
dress to his majesty, which, as 
usual, re-echoed the sentiments of 
the speech. 

Lord Kenyon seconded the ad- 
dress. He touched on the topics 
of the speech, as had been done by 
the noble mover; but he dweit 
chiefly on that passage which re- 
lated to the emigration of the court 
of Portugal to the Brazils, which 
he considered as a measure likely 
io 
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to produce the most beneficial ef- 
fects to this country. He also ad- 
verted to our dispute with Ame- 
rica, and applauded the spirit with 
which ministers conducted them- 
selves in not surrendering the naval 
rights of the country to the claims 
of those people; and he concluded 
by hoping that the house, by una- 
nimously voting the address, would 
show to the common enemy that 
they could hope nothing from a 
disunion in our domestic opinions. 

The question on the address 
being put, 

The duke of Norfolk rose, and 
said, that he completely agreed 
with the noble lord who had moved 
the address, in thinking that there 
never was a more momentous pe- 
riod in the history of this country, 
nor one where it was more desira- 
ble that the most perfect unanimity 
should be preserved. Satisfied, 
however, as he was, of this, he was 
sorry that it would be impossible 
for him to give his unqualified as- 
sent to the address as it stood. 
There was one paragraph in it 
which he regretted it should have 
been deemed necessary to intro- 
duce, It was that which regarded 
Denmark. The speech declared, 
that it was with the deepest reluc- 
tance that his majesty had found 
himself compelled to resort to the 
extremity of force against this 
power, but that he had the greatest 
satisfaction in congratulating their 
lordships upon the successful exe- 
cution of this painful but necessary 
ervice. The noble lord who moved 
the address had introduced a para- 
graph joining in these congratula- 
tions, expressive, however, of the 
painful sensations which accompa- 
nied the adoption of the measures 
alluded to, and his conviction of 
the necessity of recurring to such 
theasures. Now, from looking in 
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the most careful manner to the 
speech, his grace did not perceive 
that it was in the contemplation of 
his majesty’s servants to afford to 
the house any such information on 
the subject as should enable them 
to say, that they saw reason for 
concurring in the necessity of the 
measure. Without the production 
of a single paper, his grace thought 
it was going too far to expect of 
him, or of that house, that they 
should not only declare their con- 
viction of the necessity of employ- 
ing the fleets and armies of this 
country in seizing on the fleet of a 
friendly power, while laid up within 
the walls of their city, but should 
even congratulate government on 
the success of a measure so subver- 
sive of the established laws of na- 
tions. He was aware it would be 
said, that policy required that every 

species of discretion should be ob- 

served in exposing matters of such 

delicacy. ‘The principle of this, or 

the propriety of acting up to it, in 

most instances, he was far from dis- 

puting ; but he thought it was car- 

rying the doctrine rather too far, 

to desire of that house to express 

their opinion of the necessity of a 

measure of so extreme a nature, 

without the most distant tittle of 

evidence to justify it. His grace 

concluded with moving that that 

clause be omitted. 

Viscount Sidmouth concurred 
most sincerely with the noble lord 
who had moved the address, and 
with the noble duke who had just 
sat down, as to the very great im- 
portance of unanimity, and he 
found himself entitled 'to blame the 
conduct of ministers, who, by their 
mode of proceeding, had put it ont 
of the power of the house to give a 
proof of their unanimity on the 
present occasion. When his lord- 
ship considered the mode, however, 
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in which subjects calculated to cre- 
ate disunion were introduced; when 
he looked particularly to that clause 
of the speech which had been ob* 
served on by the noble duke, he 
found it impossible for him not to 
give his support to the amendment 
proposed. ‘he speech referred to 
the fact of his majesty having been 
apprised of the intention of the ene- 
my to combine the powers of the 
dontinent “in ¢ne general confede- 
racy, to be directed, either to the 
entire subjugaticn of this kingdom, 
or to the imposing upon his majesty 
an insecure and mglorious peace.” 
That for this purpose states tormer- 
ly neutral were to be foreed into 
hostility, and compelled “ to bring 
to bear against the different parts 
of his majesty’s dominions the whole 
of the naval force of Europe, and 
specifically the fleets of Portugal 
and Denmark.’ If this were really 
the case, it would be a complete 
justification of the conduct of this 
country, not only in the eyes of 
ourselves, but of the whole world. 
For the moment a nation meditates 
hostility against you, that is to be 
regarded as a declaration of war. 
No persons can be bound to lie by 
till it be convenient for their ene- 
mies to attack them. Bot then, to 
give effect to this justification, some 

roof of the truth and existence of 
it must be adduced. It is not suf- 
ficient to say, We know we were 
correct ; it is essential to the cha- 
racter of a country acting im this 
manner, not for its vindication 
merely in the eyes of foreign na- 
tions, but even to the maintenance 
of its respect at home, to show 
some one or other of the proofs on 
which it founds its justification. 
Where, he would ask, were the 
demonstrations of hostility mani- 
fested on the part of Denmark to- 
wards this country? Where were 


her armies? In Holstein. Where 
was her fleet? Lying in ordinary. 
Her armies, so far irom being in 
hostile movement against us, were, 
to the number of 25,000 men, en- 
camped in Holstein, guarding 
against the inroads of the French. 
Had they been in Zealand, we 
might not so easily have been able 
to congratulate ourselves on the 
victory we obtained. Her navy, 
so far from meditating hostilities 
against us, was surprised, the 
greater part of it ina state of com- 
plete disrepair. It was said, how- 
ever, that the French would have 
seized on Holstein, and might from 
thence easily have passed over to 
Zealand. ‘This, his lordship un- 
derstood, was by no means so easy 
as was imagined. Such a frost 
seldom occurred as to give a com- 
plete passage from the one place to 
the other; and even when it did 
so happen, the people of Zealand 
might break the ice nearest to their 
own side. Supposing, however, 
that the French might thus have 
got possession of the Danish navy, 
still it remained to be inquired what 
use they could make of it? For, in 
viewing a question of this kind, 
where we vindicated an outrage on 
our part, on the ground that we 
were apprehensive of a danger ac- 
cruing thenee to us, it became us 
to show that the injury we dreaded 
was imminent, and which we could 
only have averted from ourselves 
by the outrage we committed 
against our neighbour, which was 
comparatively of trifling import, 
On this principle, he would ask, 
what had we to dread from the 
addition to the French force of six- 
teen sail of the line, composed of 
such ships as those of Denmark? 
Even before the battle of Trafal- 
gar, we could have had nothing 
to dread from such am accession of 

strength 
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strength to our enémy, far less now. 
Previously to that glorious victory; 
when the greater part of our ene- 
mies’ effective force was destroyed, 
at a time when all the northern 
powers were our declared enemies, 
did Britain shrink from the contest, 
or insinuate that she entertained 
such fears for her existence, as our 
recent attack on the defenceless 
Danes seems to betray? Surely 
not: We then bravely met the 
storm, and prevailed, as we should 
have done on the present occasion 
had we confined ourselves to our 
usual mode of honour: ible w: urfare. 
We were told, however, that these 
hostile dispositions on the part of 
the northern powers, had begun to 
show themselves ever since the 
peace of Tilsit. He would ask, 
then, why we had allowed a Boe, 
sian fleet since that time to pass 
through the Mediterranean, and 
three sail of the line belonging to 
that power to go unmolested 
the very time the Danish fleet was 
seized on. Would it not have bee 
more magnanimous to attack the 
powerful than the weak? It was 
known that the minds of the inha- 
bitants of St. Petersburgh were fa- 
vourable to this country. By pre- 
senting itself at a proper season "be- 
fore that capital, our fleet might 
have gained possession of it, and 
thus ‘Sweden would have been 
saved, and Denmark, who was as 
much our friend as Russia was our 
ally, would have been spared. This 
mode of warfare his lordship par- 
ticularly objected to, as going to 
overturn the law of nations. It 
would have been more becoming 
in Great Britain to oppose our ho- 
nour and good faith to our enemies’ 
mode of warfare. 

The earl of Aberdeen defended 
the expedition to Copenhagen; and 
maintained that self-protection was 
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a leading principle of the law of 
nations ‘Phere wanted no vreate 
proof of the inability of the Danish 
government to resist the power of 
France, and the determination of 
the latter uae to compel it to 
join in hostilities rg jinst this coun- 
try; than their joining the northern 
confederacy in 1801, and alleging 
as a reason for it, their inability to 
resist the power of Russia. It was 
in vain, Ropers, to urge, that 
Denmark might have resisted the 
power of Ir: ce, and thus draw an 
inference against the expedition, as 
it was ev id nt she could not; added 
to which,sh ehad rep 1teK lly evinced 
hostility arainst this ceuntr y: 

Lord Grenville agreed in the 
terms of the king’s speech, that we 
were “in the crisis of the fate of 
the country ; and that the eves of 
the world were fixed upon the Bri- 
tish suslientinb? for upon their 
wisdom depended the existence of 
the British empire, which had stood 
a thousand years, and of the British 
constitution, the pride and boast of 
human wisdom ; both had ripened 
and grown together, and could only 
be maintained and preserved by the 
Pp: radi ence of parliament. The points 
alluded to in the speech were those 
on which parhacoene were called 
upon to decide before ; any informa- 
tion was pret tted to them that 
could guide their decision. Of 
these points, the seizure of the 
Danish fleet, and the bombard. 
ment of Copenhagen, were far the 
most prominent. On the justice 
and necessity of that measure it 
was difficult for him to pronounce, 
because he was ignorant of the 
grounds upon which it was to be 
justified. He had first to complain, 
that the assertions in the declara- 
tion and those contained in the 
speech of this day, were wholly at 
variance. Even that declaration 

Was 
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was not laid before the house. The 
declaration supposed the existence 
of secret articles entered into at 
Tilsit, by virtue of which a general 
confederacy wads to be formed 
against this country. These articles 
are the acts of hostility that are set 
up as a justification of our conduct 
towards Denmark: Where arc those 
secret articles? ‘he enemy denies 
their existence, and calls on us to 
prove it. What does the speech 
Say ;—we see nothing in it of ‘those 
secret articles and arrangements— 
it speaks only of information of the 
designs of the encmy to raise a 
confederacy against us. Was Den- 
mark a p: uty to the secret articles 

we complain of? Why not attack 
Russia on the same grounds? But 
the house has only the assertions of 
ministers that such were the sen- 
timents of Denmark. It is not 
cnough to prove that France medi- 
tated such hostile intentions against 
us; it should likewise be proved, 

that she had the means of exccut- 
ing her designs. It is said, Den- 
mark had not the means of resist- 
ing France; and France once in 
possession of Holstein, must soon 
be in possession of Zealand; and 
therefore of Copenhagen, and of 
the Danish fieet. But ts not Zea- 
land an island? Is that island not 
secured by of the 
of six miles bread, the 
xteen miles? Vhe chan- 
divides England from 
five miles broader. 
erefore be 
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France is only 
God forbid it should th 
said, that because the l'rench were 
in possession of Calais, they would 
soon have possession of England. 
In heart and conscience we cannot 
justify the measure on the grounds 
laid before us. It were to be 
wished that a better case were made 
eut: and if it can, let it be sub- 
mitted to -parliaméat. The noble 
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lord disapproved of the rejection 
of the mediation of Russia. He 
never would admit the doctrine, 
that in order to be a proper me- 
diator, the mediating power must 
be perfectly impartial. The lan- 
guage of the speech on the subject 
of peace was also inconsistent. In 
one place the speech said his ma- 
jesty was ready to negotiate on safe 
and honcurable terms ; and imme- 
diately after, that peace could oniy 
be negotiated upon a footing of 
perfect equality. Never could he 
wish that England should proceed 
to negotiate but on the footing of 
equality: but this perfect equality 
might be too nicely weighed—and 
in the present state of Europe, the 
door should not be shut against 
peace upon honourable terms. The 
noble lord next adverted to our 
dispute with America, and the or- 
ders in council restricting the trade 
of neutrals. He contended that 
the latter would involve us in a 
war with America: that France had 
assured America she would never 
put her decrees in force against 
American ships; and by that de- 
claration we are placed in the light 
in which France would have stood, 
if the late orders in council had not 
been issued. France has not the 
means of putting in force her own 
decrees; it is England -that has 
now lent her the aid of the British 
navy to give them full effect, and 
thereby to annoy and distress Bri- 
tish commerce. As to Portugal, 
what have we done? we are ex- 
cluded from the two most impor- 
tant ports in Europe: and the 
change is, that the Brazils are now 
governed by the prince regent of 
Portngal instead of being governed 
by his viceroy. Does that advan- 
tage compensate the great losses 
which we otherwise sustain by the 
fate that has fallen upon Portugal, 

and 
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and which we had taken no means 
to prevent? His lordshipconcluded 
by blaming ministers for not hav- 
ing done something to promote 
unanimity in Ireland, and express- 
ing himself in terms of dissatisfac- 
tion at the whole of their conduct. 
Lord Hawkesbury defended the 
attack on Copenhagen. ‘They 
could not state their authority from 
obvious motives; but they had in- 
formation that justified their pro- 
ceedings. He stated the heads of 
information. First, they learned 
that there were secret engagements 
at the treaty of Tilsit; that the 
view of the parties was to confe- 
derate all the powers of Europe, 
and particularly to engage or seize 
on the fleets of Denmark and Por- 
tugal to annoy thiscountry. They 
heard this from their public mini- 
sters then abroad. ‘They heard it 
from their faithful ally, Portugal. 
They also received information of 
the hostile intentions of Denmark 
from a quarter to which they had 
often been indebted for the first 
knowledge of the designs of Bona- 
parte—from, or rather through, 
the disaffected in Ireland! They 
learned that Ireland was to be at- 
tacked from two points—Lisbon 
and Copenhagen ; and they never 
found the information of these per- 
sons, however they came by it, 
false. And, finally, they had a 
confidential communication, that 
in the council of the highest au- 
thorities in Copenhagen the matter 
was discussed, whether, on an option 
that they should join either Eng- 
land or France, an option which 
they understood was to be put to 
them, they resolved to join France, 
Having learnt this, ministers would 
have been traitors if they had not 
secured the fleet. He then went 
over the other topics of lord Cren- 
ville’s speech—-Portugal, America, 
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the orders in council, and the state 
of Ireland. On the two-last he 
declined saying much, The one 
would come regularly before them 
on a future day, and the less that 
was said of the other the better. 

Lord Buckinghamshireexplained 
the measure of our sending a force 
to Madeira, in 1800, which had 
been alluded to by lord Hawes- 
bury, as similar in principle to that 
of seizing the Danish fleet. 

The earl of Lauderd: le, in a 
most argumentative speech, wu "ged 
the constituuional necessity a 
bill of indemnity for the ne of 
council, 

Lord Mulgrave said, that neither 
at the time of rejecting the Russian 
mediation, nor at this moment, 
had government any copy of the 
secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit. 
They were in possession of secret 
projects—but could only assert, not 
adduce proof of their nature. 

The amendment, and another 
amendment by lord Grenville, 
deci: watory of the opinion of the 
house, that it would neither be re- 
sp xectful to his m: ves sty, nor becom. 
ing the dignity of the house, to give 
opinion as to the pr oprie ty ot re- 
ting the Russian mediation, till 
the papers re lative to that question 
were before the honse—were both 
nevatived without a division. 

The address was then agreed to, 
and ordacad to be pr a 

in the house of commons, The 
speaker informed the house, that 


he had been in the house of peers, 


and had heard his majesty’s speech 
by the lords comnuissioners read, 
ot which he had procured a copy: 
which, according to usual custom, 
being read, 

Lord Hamilton (son of the mars 
quis Abercorn) rose, and in a 
maiden speech oe an address 
of thanks. He began by advert. 


ing 
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ing to the nature of the struggle in 
whith we were embarked; and to 
the nature and spirit of the toe with 
whom we had to contend. We 
were not, he said, only opposed as 
man to man, or as nation to nation, 
against one of the most gigantic 
powers that ever existed in the 
world, but to a power which, in 
addition to its own strength, had 
succeeded in absorbing into itself 
almost every other European state. 
The situation of the country was, 
therefore, most critical; it required 
the most vigorous exertion, it de- 
manded the most liberal s:crifices. 
Faint-heartedness would be our de- 
struction. ‘lhere was no midway 
for us between success and ruin. 
Under such circumstances, the 
contemplation of the resources and 
spirit ot the country was a subject 
of consolation and pride ; and how- 
ever the protraction of the war, 
with the inevitable burthens, and 
the partial obstruction to com- 
merce which that protraction oc- 
casioned, were to be lamented, we 
had only to look around us, to be 
thankful for the contrast which we 
presented to neighbouripg nations ; 
to be thankful tor the liberty, tor 
the happiness, for the pre-eminence 
which we enjoyed ; to be thankful 
that, instead of our means having 
been impaired by our difficulties, 
they had, on the contrary, increased 
with them, and had been cemented 
by the very circumstances which 
were projected for their destruc- 
tion. Great Britain at the present 
moment exhibited the astonishing 
spectacle of a country, which, at 
the end of fifteen years war with a 
most. powerful antagonist, had 
rained every thing, and lost no- 
sien Every where we had i 
flicted blows on our enemy, no 
where had we received a blow 
from him. Our commerce had 
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flourished; our wealth had in. 
creased ; our possessions had mule 
tiplied. Our navy, always formi- 
dable, h: id swept every hostile fleet 
from the f face of the ocean. War, 
the curse of every other nation, 
had to Britain been a comparative 
blessing. Indeed, such was 
extraordinary state of Europe, that 
he apprehended very much thar 

war was the only mode by which 
the advantages which we had ac- 
quired could be maintained. Peace, 
under the present circumstances, 
while it would be as expensive te 
us as war, would be ten times as 
dangerous. Successfully, however, 
as we had resisted the machinations 
and the violence of our foe, stil} 
the house was not less bound te 
take care that those ministers, whose 
duty it was to direct the resources 
and the energies of the countrys 
were fulfilling that duty; that they 
vere competent to the discharge 
of the function with which they 
were invested ; and that they de- 
served a continuation of the con- 
fidenceofthecountry. This would 
be best ascertained by a re: trospect 
of their acts; and those acts were 
so fully described in his majesty’s 
most gracious speech, that it ap- 
peared to him needless to recapi- 
tulate them. Having, however, 
briefly adverted to them, he said, 
of the many important subjects of 
consideration suggested by his ma- 
jesty’s speech, none were more im- 
portant than the principles adopted, 
and the steps taken. by our govern- 
ment, to frustrate the enemy’s de- 
signs against our commerce. It 
was the broad principle of retalia- 
tion and self-defence. The con- 
duct of France had annihilated 
every thing in the world like neu- 
trality. There existed but two 
powers, the enemy’s and our own: 
fortunately these powers were too 
unequal 
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unequal to alarm us for the conse- 
quences, even should America be 
added to the number of our foes, 
an event which could in no wise 
be atiributed-to misconduct or pre. 
cipitation on the part of his ma- 
jesty’s government. In a moment 
of phrensy, France had issued edicts 
levelled at our commerce, Had 
the object of these measures been 
obtained, had they even partially 
crippled our means, the considera. 
tion that a temporary distress to 
ourselves was utter ruin to our op- 
ponents, must have induced us ‘to 
persevere in the contest, with tran- 
quillity and firmness; but the very 
reverse was the fact. So far from 
eur means having diminished, al- 
though the different branches of 
our commerce might vary in ex- 
tent, the aggregate of it exceeded 
that of the most prosperous period 
of our history ; so much so indeed, 
that his majesty, in his most gra- 
cious speech, expressed his confi- 
dence, that no material increase to 
the burthens of his people would be 
necessary. He trusted, that we 
might look forward with as much 
hope and satisfaction as we could 
look back with content and grati- 
tude. ‘There was one subject from 
the contemplation of which,in every 
point of view, unalloyed pleasure 
must be derived; it was the rescue 
from the power of France, of one 
of the oldest and most faithful of 
our allies, transferred from a coun- 
try weak and indefensible, to one 
secure and powerful; an occur- 
rence which afforded a field for 
brilliant anticipations on our part. 
He concluded by moving that an 
humble address be presented to his 
majesty, &c. 

The noble lord here delivered in 
the address, which was read at the 
table by the clerk, and was, as 
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usual, in terms correspondent to 
those of the speech. 

Mr. C. Ellis seconded the mo- 
tion. Seldom had so many im- 
portant events been crowded toge- 
ther in such a short space of time, 
as that which had intervened since 
the close of the last session. Here 
the honourable gentleman went over 
the various subjects to which his 
miajesty’s speech referred; and com- 
ing to America, he said, the rela- 
tive situation of this country and 
America might afford ample room 
for remark, but the subject was of 
such a delicate nature, that he 
would abstain from enlarging upon 
it. The magnanimity of his ma- 
jesty in offering reparation for in- 
jury, was most praiseworthy. He 
trusted that the Americans would 
see that it was not their true policy 
to unite themselves to France. The 
exception made in their favour in 
the British orders of council would, 
he hoped, be felt by them; an ex- 
ception of the propriety of which 
he somewhat doubted, disposed as 
he was to bestow on those orders 
his general and decided approba- 
tion. The project of excluding us 
from the continent was now trying; 
the trial would require on our part 
great constancy, great exertions, 
and great sacrifices. Of the result, 
there could be no apprehension, 
They had enjoyed the satisfaction 
of hearing from the throne, of the 
stability of the resources, and the 
flourishing state of the commerce 
of the country. Inthe moral cha- 
racter of our government and of 
our people, in the wisdom and 
energy of the one, in the bravery 
and unanimity of the other, we 
possessed complete assurance of 
success in the contest in which we 
were engaged. If he dwelt more 
on the necessity of war, than on 

the 
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the more popular topic. of the pos- 
sibility of peace, it was not because 
he estimated too lightly the bless- 
ings of peace, but because he dread- 
ed. the effects of hasty and pre- 
mature peace. We had ample 
means of carrying on war. In our 
navy we had not only the mosg 
efficient defence, but a greater 

wer of active hostility than per- 

laps we were yet ourselves aware 

of. By exerting our naval force 
in every possible direction, we 
might show the enemy that a pre- 
dominant navy gives a power 
scarcely inferior to that of a con- 
quering army; we might control 
the haughty mind of the ruler of 
France, and inspire him with that 
respect for this country, which 
alone would ensure permanent tran- 
quillity. 

Viscount Milton regretted to find 
that ministers were not apparently 
disposed to peace. Peace he should 
ever think most desirable, and he 
could have wished, that ministers 
had expressed their willingness to 
enter into a negotiation on suitable 
conditions; at the same time he 
did not approve of any idle cla- 
mours for peace, before the terms 
of a negotiation should be ascer- 
tained, The attack on Copenhagen 
he considered as primd facie unjus- 
tifiable ; but, at the same time, did 
not deny, that there might be cir- 
cumstances (as yet unrevealed) 
that might ultimately justify it. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that his ma- 
jesty’s speech embraced such a va- 
riety of topics, that it was not easy 
to express one’s sentiments upon it. 
Its principal object he understood 
to be the elucidation of our rela- 
tions of peace and war with other 
powers: and before he could de- 
clare an opinion upon the conduct 
on which these relations depended, 


he must be in possession of the 
correspondence which had taken 
place between our own govern- 
ment and the governments of fo- 
reign nations. If he was to ex- 
press an opinion in gencral terms, 
it would be, that it was unquestion- 
ably desirable that we should make 
as many friends and as few enemies 
as we could, and that the blessings 
of peace should be as much ex- 
tended, and the calamities of war 
as much circumscribed, as possible. 
This, however, was merely an ab- 
stract opinion, and the extension 
of hostilities in present circum- 
stances it might have been impos- 
sible to prevent. He thought that 
ministers were not only perfectly 
justifiable, but were bound in duty 
to assume an attitude of dignity, 
worthy at the same time of the 
character and resources of the 
country; but if they acted upon 
any other principle than was au- 
thorised either by our honour or 
our mterests, they did wrong. En- 
gland ought not to stoop to France; 
for if she once eae her neck, 
she never would raise it again; 
but whether a prolongation of the 
war with France, or the commence- 
ment of hostilities with other powers, 
was the only alternative left us, he 
was not possessed of information 
sufficient to enable him to form an 
opinion. Ministers might be per- 
fectly right, in which case they 
were entitled to praise, or they 
micht be entirely wrong, and in 
this case he certainly would ex- 
press his disapprobation, 

One of the principal objects of 
the speech evidently was to obtain 
the unqualified approbation of the 
house to their conduct towards 
Denmark, without producing a 
single document to justify it. ‘They 
promised to lay before parliament 

copies 
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copies of their correspondence with 
the courts of St. Petersburg, Ber- 
lin, and Vienna ; but they thought 
it altogether unnecessary to com- 
municate a single particle of in- 
formation upon a measure which, 
beyond all others, involved the 
national character. It had been, 
Mr. Ponsonby asserted, the great 
boast of this country throughout 
the whole progress of the war, that 
we had exercised an exemplary for- 
bearance, notwithstanding all the 
unprincipled aggressions of France, 
and the numerous instances on her 
part of contempt of the indepen- 
dence and rights of other nations. 
Our good faith had often been con- 
trasted, with a sort of triumph, 
with the treachery of our enemy ; 
and this good faith had, deservedly 


perhaps, been considered as one of 


our surest bulwarks of defence. 
We now lay under, not barely the 
suspicion, but a formal accusation 
of having forfeited this character ; 
and how was parliament to judge 
how far this accusation was true or 
false, without being in possession 
of all the documents connected 
with the transaction which has 
furnished our enemies with matter 
of reproach? He hoped the re- 
proach was ill-founded. He could 
conceive circumstances in which 
ministers might be perfectly justi- 
fiable; in which they might be 
right in acting as they af, nay, 
m which they would have been 
altogether unjustifiable in acting 
otherwise. But as ministers them- 
selves, if he could judge from the 
speech, seemed to have no idea of 
giving any papers of their own ac- 
cord, he should d certainly consider 
it as his duty to — for them, in 
order that it might be made ap- 
parent whether their conduct was 
justifiable or unjustifiable, politic 
or unwise, He then entered at 
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large into the situation of the coun- 
try with regard to Petersburgh, 
Vienna, and Berlin. Here too, it 
was possible that he might be 
wrong ; but all that he wished was, 
that the house should not give any 
pledge till they were in possession 
of the information necessary to re- 
ulate their judgment. The house, 
o asserted, was equally destitute of 
information upon the question re- 
lative to America and neutral na- 
tions, and till this information was 
granted, he had no wish to antici- 
pate their opinion. He should only 
observe generally, that he should 
be willin; g and ready at all times 
to support any measures which 
might be found necessary for the 
assertion of our honour, or the 
maintenance of our interest. There 
was another subject of much im- 
a ance which might have been 
ntroduced into the speech, but re- 
specting which it was wholly silent, 
nal nely; the present state of Ire- 
land. On this subject not one 
word was said, though there was 
certainly none to which it was 
more the duty of ministers to call 
the attention of parliament. He 
hoped, however, that it was their 
intention to supply this omission, 
in the ccurse of this session of par- 
liament. He was fully sensible of 
the importance which every mea- 
sure of a public nature derived 
from coming directly from the ser- 
vants of the crown; and he hoped 
that much time would not elapse 
before they came forward with 
some propositions calculated to 
quiet those apprehensions which 
were at this moment, ke wa: 
afraid, equally general and well 
founded. Having said these few 
words, he professed to have no 
intention of taking the sense of the 
house upon the address, Upon 
questions where they were wholly 
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without informaticn, it would be 
absurd to call upon it to express 
an opinion. He hoped that mini- 
sters had conducted themselves with 
propriety; but if they had not, he 
was well assured that the country 
would not submit to the obloquy 
ot a disgraceful transaction. 

Mr, Milnes said, he could with- 
out difficulty concur inthe address, 
because he had no hesitation in 
giving his entire approbation to the 
conduct of his majesty’s govern- 
ment. If ministers had, since the 
termination of the last session of 
parliament, performed so many es- 
sential services to the nation; if 
they had crowded, as had _ been 
well and ably stated by his honour- 
abie friend (if he would allow him 
to call him so), into so short a 
space of time, a greater number of 
important events than had ever in 
the “compass of a similar period 
been accomplished, and certainly 
than had been effected by the ad- 
ministration which preceded them 
in office; he could not possibly feel 
any difliculty in supporting the ad- 
dress which expressed approbation 
of their measures. He looked 
upon it to be no inconsiderable test 
of the unobjectionable nature of the 
address, that neither the sagacity 
of the honourable member who 
had just sat down, nor of the no- 
ble lord who preceded him, could 
select any one point to which they 
could seriously object. It was the 
first duty of ministers to act upon 
the necessity, and it was equally 
their duty to use their discretion in 
judging of that necessity; and if 
m acting upon it they were to err 
at all, it was much better that they 
should err upon the side of public 
security. Their conduct might be 
made the subject of factious accu- 
sations, but in such a case they 
would defend themselves from the 
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charge, by providing for the safety 
of the factious in common with 
the other members of the commu- 
nity. He should not then enter 
into an argument to show that go- 
vernments were justified in actmg 
on probabilities, because that doc- 
trine was consonant with the law of 
nations, if any public Jaw had sur- 
vived the subjugation of the powers 
of the continent, or if there was 
now any rule for the conduct of 
nations to be found in Europe but 
the Napoleon code. Mr. Milnes 
then went into the various questions 
respecting Russia, Portugal, and 
Denmark. ‘These were the various 
topics which arose out of the ad- 
dress; they with him bespoke in- 
dividually the prudence and acti- 
vity of ministers, and presented in 
the aggregate a prospect the most 
satisfactory. What might be. the 
issue of these our endeavours, whe- 
ther peace or war, he could not 
say: if war, we had the hope of 
similar success ; if peace, the con- 
sciousness that we have earned it. 
That peace, of which they had that 
night heard so much, he would 
entrust to the hands of ministers, 
They would on the one hand per- 
ceive and estimate, what the sin- 
cerest lover of peace must admit 
to be discouraging, that peace in 
its most flattering aspect would be 
little more than a suspension of 
hostilities, and that no formal act 
of government could root out ran- 
cour and stifle jealousy; and if 
therefore we did sheath the sword, 
that our hand must never quit the 
hilt: and above all, feeling that 
Bonaparte would in his terms 
wish to question our maritime su- 
premacy, a patrimony entailed up- 
on us, and therefore not matter of 
negotiation, they would judge how 
far a peace was promising under 
such appearances. He repeated it, 
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that were Bonaparte to abdicate 
his throne, and depose all his mi- 
nion princes ; were he to restore to 
France her legal government, and 
to Europe the balance of power ; 
they would not in his mind be equi- 
valents for the sacrifice of our com- 
mand at sea, or justify ministers in 
dishonouring -this unattainted_ title 
by which we style ourselves English- 
men.. On the other hand, he trust- 
ed that ministers were fully awake 
to the exigencies ; that they require 
no speeches or petitions to tell them 
that privations must be numerous, 
and the pressure deplorably severe. 

Mr. Whitbread intended, at a 
moment so critical and important, 
to submit a few observations to 
the house: but even if he had no 
such intention, he should have 
found himself called upon to ad- 
vert to some things that had fallen 
from the honourable gentleman 
who had just sat down. If there was 
no other justification of the attack 
upon Denmark than what had been 
given this evening, he had no hesi- 
tation in declaring it base and trea- 
cherous ; and in prognosticating, 
that it would prove as prejudicial 
to us in its political consequences 
as it had been unjust in its origin 
and cruel in its mode of execution. 
The honourable gentleman had at- 
tempted to justify the deed, on the 
score of necessity ; and, in doing so, 
had argued, that the more conceal- 
ed was the enmity of Denmark, 
the more necessary it was for us to 
follow it up. But by the same mode 
of reasoning, would not any indi- 
vidual in private life be justified in 
assassinating another, whom, for 
some cause or ether, he suspected 
of entertaining a sentiment of con- 
cealed hatred? When the honour- 
able gentleman who seconded the 
address, in talking of our resources, 
numbered among them our mora- 
1808. 
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lity asa nation, he was surprised 
that he did not blush. Are we 
really, Mr. Whitbread asked, come 
to this pass, that it is announced in 
a public declaration, given in the 
name of the king, that we who 
have been always bowing at the al- 
tar of the living God, acknow- 
ledging his superintending provi- 
dence, and professing obedience to 
his laws, have been always in the 
wrongs and that Bonaparte, that 
worshipper of Baal, has been al- 
ways in the right ? The honourable 
gentleman, too, had talked of the 
glorious results of the contest, 
while, with the same breath, they 
were told, that after fifteen years 
war, we had arrived at a state in 
which we could exert our naval force 
sO as to surprise the enemy! And 
how was this illustrated ? We had, 
in the course of the last summer, 
taken sixteen hulks (for this was the 
only name by which he could call 
them) from Denmark, so many 
tons of hemp, and a quantity, he 
knew not how many, of spars, masts, 
&c. And what, he asked; had we 
paid for these, merely politically 
speaking ? We had given the whole 
maritime population of Denmark 
to France ; we had given to France 
the hearts of all her people, Mr. 
Whitbread declared that he would 
rather have seen the fleet of Den- 
mark in forced hostility against us, 
manned by her sailors, acting under 
compulsion, than he would, after 
what has happened, see them 
moored in our own ports. In ad- 
dition to the inveterate animosity of 
Denmark, to which this act had 
given rise, hagl it not also been the 
means of cutting off our commu. 
nication with the continent, as well 
as of throwing Denmark into the 
arms of France ? But we were tald, 
that it would be dangerous to grant 
the information desired. To whom, 
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he asked, would it be dangerous? 
To ministers? It might or it might 
not be so, for he verily believed 
they had none to give. As to the 
fact itself, we have assertion against 
assertion: the assertion of the 
crown prince of Denmark on the 
one hand, and an assertion which 
ministers had put into the mouth 
of their sovereign on the other: 
and for his own part, he had no 
hesitation in saying, that he gave 
credit to the former in preference 
to the latter. From the subject 
of the expedition to Copenhagen, 
the honourable member passed to 
the emigration of the court of Lis- 
ben, from which ministers had the 
countenance to claim great merit. 
That this had turned out fortunate- 
ly he was ready to admit, but 
that they thad any thing to do with 
it he utterly and entirely denied. In 
the speech they would make the 
world believe that they were not 
likely to be tricked and bambcozled 
by the prince regent of Portugal, 
as they would have been by the 
crown prince of Denmark had it 
not been for their vigorous and 
energetic measures. No, no; every 
thing at Lisbon was sincerity, open- 
ness, and good faith. They and 
their agent lord Strangford brought 
about the whole by dexterity and 
address. But in the midst of all 
this boasting, did they forget that 
the prince regent had published a 
proclamation in the first place, 
telling all the English to get out of 
the way as fast as they could, and, 
in the next.place, announcing his 
determination to join the contmen- 
tal confederacy agaigst this coun- 
try? In the mean time, however, 
Bonaparte’s injadicious, cruel, and 
wicked proclamatioa (they might 
call it by what epithets they would) 
appeared, and in the absence of 
jord Strangford the prince regent 


changed his mind. At length lord 
Strangford returned : finding, very 
unexpectedly, that the court had 
embarked, he assured it of the for- 
giveness of his sovereign, and for- 
tunately the fleet set sail te the Bra- 
zils, ‘T’his was the plain matter of 
fact. As to the commercial pro- 
spect which this event was repre- 
sented as opening to us, all he 
would say was, that the gentlemen 
on the other side, who had drawn 
such a lively picture of what might 
be expected from it, were very 
young, and might live to see their 
prophecies realized, but for himself, 
he had no such hope. He could 
neither, therefore, approve of thank- 
ing Ministers for getting off the 
court of Portugal to the Brazils, 
nor for-their expedition to Den- 
mark, in which, in his opinion, 
they had a great deal of demerit ; 
and if he thought that he could be 
supposed as approving of that part 
of the address which related to 
these subjects, he would move that 
the two paragraphs should be left 
out. But there was another part 
of the address, which, instead of 
being matter of congratulation, 
was to him the subject of the great- 
est possible pain. It was easy to 
perceive that its great object was to 
impress the public with the idea 
that this was not the time to make 
peace. It had been his constant 
object, from the beginning of the 
contest, to bring about this event, 
and he had no hesitation in now 
giving it as his opinion that nego- 
tiation had not always failed Bes 
cause France was in the wrong, 
and the powers with which she ne- 
gotiated in the right. He was far 
from wishing to yield, as it was 
called, to France. But he wished 
that ministers should yield to the 
dictates of prudence ; and above all, 
that they should yield their asperi- 
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ties: and while they complain of 
the acrimonious expressions of 
France against us, they should for- 
bear provoking them. Of the or- 
ders m council he should only say, 
that they would be productive of 
much distress to a great body of 
the people. In consequence of 
this distress, they must lay their 
account with hearing complaints ; 
and these complaints, instead of 
being repressed, he was of opinion, 
ought to be encouraged ; because, 
if they were stifled, they would 
vent themselves perhaps in a way 

less constitutional than by petition 

to the legislature. These complaints 

would be louder and more frequent, 

if it was understood that ministers 

were resolved upon war. He was 

not sure that peace could be ob- 

tained, but at any rate negotiation 

ought to be tried. He wished ra- 

ther that the country should perish, 

than that it should submit to ig- 

nominious terms; but he depre- 

cated all attempts to show our ca- 

pacity to carry on endless war. If 

we must die, said Mr. Whitbread, 

let us die manfully and with glory ; 
but do not let us be told that death is 
impossible. He concluded by press- 
ing the state of Ireland on the at- 
tention of ministers. 

Mr. secretary Canning expressed 
some surprise that the honourable 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Ponsonby) 
should have required time to mar- 
shal his arguments, with a view to 
convince any small portion of per- 
sons who might be persuaded to 
agree with him in his opinions up- 
on the matter of the address. By 
what had fallen from the honour- 
able gentleman, he seemed to ex- 
pect voluminous documents re- 
specting treaties with those courts ; 
but on a reference to the words of 
the speech, he would find that they 
referred only to official notes which 
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passed between his majesty’s mi- 
nisters and the Russian and Austrian 
ministers. If the honourable gen- 
tleman should think that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers were justified in 
not accepting the mediation offered, 
until they could ascertain whether 
the power offering it was in a situ- 
ation to mediate impartially, and 
the notes to be produced should 
prove that fact, he hoped for his 
approbation of their conduct, in 
not consenting to treat till they 
should know upon what basis, a 
question that had occupied three 
months in the late negotiation. As 
to Austria, she has never assigned 
any cause for her hostility to this 
country, and this fact would ap- 
pear from the documents to be 
produced. With respect to the 
motion of which the. honourable 
gentleman had given notice, for 
papers relating to the expedition to 
Copenhagen, it was very possible 
he might move for some informa- 
tion which might safely be pro- 
duced. But if he should, for the 
purpose of removing, as he re- 
presented it, the foulest stain that 
ever attached to the annals of any 
nation, move for the secret infor- 
mation upon which that expedition 
was undertaken, as far as his judg- 
ment went, he believed he would 
never have ocular conviction. The 
honourable gentleman was at a loss 
to imagine why this secret intelli- 
gence was not published. But he 
would assure that honourable gen- 
tleman, that as the fact now stood, 
and as it would be made out in ar- 
ument, ministers would trust to 
it for theit justification, and never 
expose the source of their secret 
intelligence. If this subject was 
again to be brought into discussion, 
he begged then to state that he 
would prove the measure not to 
have been unprecedented; and 
B 2 though 
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though their conduct might be 
held up in a few speeches in that 
house to the execration of the coun- 
try, they would run that risk and 
incur that penalty rather than suf- 
fer the secret to be torn from their 
bosoms. But was this the moment 
when such a publication was to be 
called for? Was it possible, at a 
time when there was no capital on 
the continent where the power of 
Bonaparte could not drag the of- 
fender avainst him to execution ; 
when there was no British accre- 
dited agent in any country of Eu- 
rope ; was it possible that such a 
time should be fixed on for divul- 
ging the seurces of secret intelli- 
gence ? Was thts country to say to 
the agents, who served it from fide- 
lity, or from less worthy motives, 
You shall serve ns but once, and 
your life shall be the forfeit ???—He 
should contend, as his honourable 
friends had done, that the arrange- 
ments at Tilsit, and the measures 
which ensued, without any docu- 
ment, fully justified the measures 
of government. He should be 
glad to know what motives could 
be ascribed to his majesty’s mi- 
nisters for acting as they had done, 
if not from the conviction of the 
necessity of the case. With re- 
spect to the late proceedings at 
Lisbon, it was necessary for the 
country to know, that the court of 
Lisbon always made an unreserved 
communication to his-majesty’s re- 
presentatives and servants, of the 
full extent of the demands of 
France, as well as of the extent to 
which it was itself disposed to com- 
ply with those demands, rather 
than proceed to the last extremity ; 
and of the point beyond which it 
would refuse compliance, let the 
refusal be accompanied with what 
risk it may. These communica- 


tions were accompanied with an as- 
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surance, that in no case should the 
persons of British subjects, or their 
property, be injured or violated. 
Under these circumstances, his ma- 
jesty’s government thought it nght 
to allow some latitude for obtaining 
by negotiation, and particularly by 
showing the vigorous determination 
of Britain in distant prospect, the 
forbearance of France. Even 
though some doubt may have been 
entertained of the stability of the 
good faith of Portugal, it seemed 
better to run all risks, and the issue 
justified the determination. With 
respect to sending an army to de- 
fend Portugal, we had the assurance 
of a most able officer that no army 
Britain could send would be ade- 
quate to that object. And the pre- 
sence of such an army was depre- 
cated by the prince regent, as tend- 
ing to preciprtate his ruin. A secret 
treaty signed in October last, bound 
the Portuguese government to ad- 
mit an English garrison to the Por- 
tuguese forts or harbours, and to 
protect the persons and properties 
of English subjects. This treaty 
was faithfully executed on the part 
of Portugal. 

It was remarkable, that while the 
application of force at Copenhagen 
was condemned by the gentlemen 
opposite, the non-application of it 
at Lisbon was censured no less se- 
verely; but so it would have been if 
the force had been applied at Lis- 
bon, and negotiation at Copenha- 

en. Censure would have still fol- 
rad the force and the negotia- 
tion. Copenhagen would have been 
lost by foolish confidence, and Por- 
tugal outraged by unprincipled and 
impolitic violence, With respect to 
the points of mediation and peace, 
he had no objection to discuss 
those also at the present moment. 
Though.there was reason, after the 
treaty of Tilsit, for this country to 
ntcre 
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entertain a more hostile policy to- 
wards Russia; every thing that 
friendship and conciliation could 
dictate was done to the last mo- 
ment, when the hostile declaration 
came with as much surprise upon 
Petersburg »s it did upon London. 
So it was also with respect to Au- 
stria. No complint, no remon- 
strance, no discussion had preceded 
the recal of the ambassador of that 
power; not even so much as anotice; 
so it was also with respect to the re- 
cal of the Prussian ambassador: and 
here he felt himself called upon to 
contradict an itnsinuation in the 
Moniteur, which charged baron 
Jacobi with giving to the court of 
London the secret information re. 
specting the proceeding of the 
French government in Prussia, 
when the fact was, that this infor. 
mation came froma British minister. 
With respect to the late supposed 
negotiation for peace, no tangible 
overture had been made by the 
French or the Austrian govern- 
ment, Prince Stahremberg, with 
that generosity of character for 
which he was so distinguished, had 
made an offer of his personal ser- 
vices to institute and establish a pa- 
cific intercourse. But that was not 
a mode of negotiation which could 
be satisfactory to a country like 
this, With respect to the remain- 
ing independent state of Sweden, 
it was our duty to invigorate, m- 
spire, and support it, rather than 
to excite doubt and despondency. 
He should cay more on this subject 
in a few days, when he should pro- 
bably have to bring down a mes- 
sage from his majesty, calling on 
the heuse to make provision for 
subsidiary engagements which were 
about to be concluded with the 
king of Sweden, and which would 
be communicated to the house of 
course. With regard to the dil- 
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ferences with America, it had been 
thought right frankly and volunta- 
rily to disavow the unauthorised 
act of hostiiity towards the Chesa- 
peak. ‘The provocation the officer 
who had committed that act had 
received, went far to excuse him ; 
but the right of searching ships of 
war had never been acted upon 
long, or to any extent, and in later 
times it had not been acted upon at 
all. It was, therefore, thought 
rizht to abandon this unfounde 
pretension unequivocally ; but, in 
daing so, his majesty’s ministers 
were determined not to concede a 
point ef what the strict and esta- 
blished right of Britain, and the 
usage of nations, justified, and re- 
quired the British government to 
support. With respect to the late 
orders of council, retaliating the 
restrictions of the French govern- 
ment upon our commerce, he main- 
tained our right to go as far as 
France; and make France feel, in 
the effects of her own injustice, 
that we could hope to bring her to 
more reasonable conduct. The vi- 
gour of the British navy, when 
put forth with a determination 
which the moderate spirit of the 
government had hitherto restrained, 
would prove equal to cope with the 
power that France had established 
on land, It would appear, that if 
France combined all the powers of 
the continent to oppress us, the ef- 
fect was but to increase our strength 
and energy, and to make us triumph 
under oppression. 

Lord Henry Petty said, what- 
ever merits, as to style, the speech 
ascribed to his majesty might pos- 
sess, it wanted the more vulgar but 
more important merit of a full 
statement of facts, It was 4 sin- 
gular instance, to be in a state of 
war with a power against which 
there were no documents to prove 
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a hostile act. The only reason 
stated for refusing information was, 
that those who had communicated 
the intelligence would be thereby 
injured, fe contended, that the 
principles of right and wrong were 
to be considered in politics as well 
as in philosophy, and on these they 
must reason generally till a parti- 
cular case was made out. It be- 
came those, he said, who checked 
petitions for peace, to take care 
that no opportunity of negotiation 
should be let slip, merely on points 
of form. We ought to examine 
with jealousy into the subsidiary 
connexion with Sweden. He a- 
greed in the propriety of keeping 
the affair of the Chesapeak distinct 
from other points, and in the ne- 
cessity of maintaining our essential 
rights; but we ought to guard 
against unnecessary irritation, and 
to be aware of being led away by 
the name of vigour, so as to inflict a 
severe blow on our own commerce. 
He concluded by expressing his re- 
gret, that there should be so little 
in the speech respecting the tem- 
porary policy as to Denmark, and 
nothing at all as to the permanent 
policy respecting Ireland. 

Mr. Bathurst spoke on the same 
side. So also did Mr. Windham ; 
who concluded by saying, that he 
would rather Bonaparte had now 
possession of the Danish fleet by 
the means which he must have re- 
sorted to in the seizure of it, than 
that England should have got it in 
the way in which she did. The 
ships would be rotten when the 
effervescence of national feeling 
would live in the remembrance of 
national injury. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
followed Mr. Windham, and insist- 
ed that it was a sufficient answer to 
the demand for documents and se- 
cret communications, to tell that 
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house that no man of honour weuld 
betray the source of the intelligence 
ministers had received, But, in- 
dependently of this, he contended 
that there was upon the face of the 
measure sufficient to justify it.to 
every candid mind. He should 
rest 1t on this test: he called upon 
every gentleman in that house to 
put his hand to his breast and say, 
whether he did not believe that Bo- 
naparte’s design was to direct the 
force of a maritime confederacy 
against this country, and to make 
the naval force of Denmark more 
immediately instrumental in effect- 
ing that great object. The right 
honourable gentleman had said, 
the captured ships would rot ; cer- 
tainly they would be rotten some 
time or other; but not in the en- 
suing spring ; not at a period when 
they might be employed in convey- 
ing French troops to Ireland; not 
when they were to be employed in 
excluding us from the Baltic, and 
furthering the designs of the ene- 
my. The right honourable gentle- 
man then briefly alluded to the 
other topics, especially that relating 
to the order of council; and said 
that he should, he trusted, on a fu- 
ture occasion, when the papers were 


laid before the house, be enabled 


to satisfy gentiemen that in no one 
instance had his majesty’s present 

overnment been indifferent to the 
interest of the empire. 

Mr. Sheridan reprobated the 
miserable, pettifogging subterfuge 
to which the learned and right ho- 
nourable gentleman had recourse, 
If ministers had the substance, why 
not give that substance? Precise 
legal evidence was not to be ex- 
pecied in that case, If it appeared 
that there was a collusion between 
the Danes and the French, and the 
former were unable to defend them- 
selves, then, in justice to ourselves, 
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feat justitia, ruat celum, might be a 
very excellent maxim ; but, it would 
be a monstrous proposition if we 
were to say, fiat stultitia, ruat pa- 
tria ; if for any folly or absurdity 
of ministers we were to say that 
we ought to suffer the honour and 
character of the nation to be de- 
stroyed. But then it was said, to- 
wards the close of the debate, that 
Ireland was in danger of being in- 
vaded, and that there was a party 
there ready to join the invaders. If 
so, if you will not make peace 
with Bonaparte, why not make 
peace with Ireland? Why not re- 
concile them to this country, in- 
stead of investing them with two 
arbitrary acts of parliament? The 
right honourable gentleman con- 
cluded with giving notice, that he 
should bring forward that question 
in the course of the session. 

Colonel Montague Matthew ex- 
pressed in strong terms his mistrust 
of a set of ministers, that had come 
into office with an avowed hostility 
against five millions of his majesty’s 
subjects in Ireland, and said, that 
he hoped in God he should not see 
them m their situations this day six 
months, 

The question was then carried 
without a division, and the house 
adjourned. 

On the 2Ist, after several notices 
had been given by different mem- 
bers, particularly, one by Mr. 
Bankes for leave to bring in a bill 
to prevent the granting of offices 
in reversion ; 

Lord Hamilton brought up the 
report of the address ; which occa- 
sioned another animatcd debate, 
and was then agreed to. It was 
ordered to be presented by such 
members as were of the privy coun- 
cil. On the following Monday, to 
which the house adjourned, lord 
Stopford reported, at the bar, that 
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the address had been presented, 
and that his majesty had been 
pleased to return the following most 
gracious answer : 


‘¢ Gentlemen, 

*¢ T return you my cordial] thanks 
for this dutiful and loyal address. 
Your assurances of support in this 
most difficult and extraordinary 
crisis have given me great satisfac- 
tion ; and I receive them asa fresh 
proof of your loyal determination 
to support, in every emergency, 
the rights and dignity of my crown, 
and maintain inviolate the security 
and happiness of my people.” 


Mr. Sheridan then gave notice 
of an intended motion on the state 
of Ireland, viz. for the appointment 
of a committee to inquire into the 
nature and grounds of the existing 
grievances. After this, and no- 
tices respecting other motions re- 
lating to foreign licenses, by Mr. 
Horner, and to Russian papers by 
Mr. Ponsonby, 

Mr. Bankes made his promised 
motion on places in reversion, to 
which he did not expect any oppo- 
sition, asa bill of the same kind 
had actually passed the house last 
session, and was only prevented 
from going to the lords by the pro- 
rogation of parliament. He begged 
therefore that the proceeding of 
the {0th of August, 1807, relative 
to reversionary grants, be now read: 
it was read accordingly, when Mr, 
Bankes observed, that he thought 
it merely necessary to remind the 
house of the fact to which they no 
doubt would consider themselves as 
now. pledged; the house thea 
thought the bill. which he now 
should move for, to be of so ime 
portant a nature, that they judged 
it necessary to present a petition to 
the crown, to which his majesty 
had been pleased to return a most 
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racious answer. He trusted that 
fhe house would not now see any 
reason to depart from that line of 
conduct which it had then so credi- 
tably adopted : it was now perhaps 
merely necessary for him to put the 
house in possession of the fact, as 
it stood recorded on their journals, 
and exhort them to persevere ; but 
as- there had been fears entertained 
of the measure being fraught with 
tendencits injurious to the prero- 
gative, he felt it his duty to assure 
the house that the conviction on his 
mind wis rather of an. opposite 
nature} he was sure that it went 
rather to strengthen than intrench 
upon the prerogative of the crown ; 
it might, no doubt, temporarily 
suspend the exercise, or rather the 
abuse, of the prerogative, but that 
very suspense would ultimately 
tend to strengthen it. Besides, ac- 
cording to the present system, of- 
fices were too often disposed of in 
a manner that did not much tend 
to the encouragement of ability and 
desert. Independently of those two 
reasons, he had a third, - which 
served to confirm the two former: 
this was the manner in which the 
proceedings of the commissioners 
of inquiry had been cramped and 
incommoded by the grants of re- 
versions. He would not trouble 
the house with any further obser- 
vations, but move, that leave be 
given to bring in a bill to prevent 
the grant of offices and reversions 
during life, or with benefit of sur- 
vivorship. 

Mr. W. Dundas was not present 
when this question was last before 
the house ; had he been present, it 
should ther, as now, have had his de- 
cided opposition, and for this single 
reason, that he thought it an un- 
justifiable intrenchment on the pre- 
rogatiye. It might suspend tor a 
long series of years, an hitherto 
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undisputed exercise of the preroga- 
tive. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the 
right honourable gentleman had 
stated asthe ground of his objec- 
tion the single reason, that he 
thought it would be an infringe- 
ment on the prerogative of the 
crown; this he did not make out, 
and even if he had, it would have 
been no valid objection. But, how- 
ever, it was but grateful in that 
right honourable gentleman, as he 
had been considerably indebted to 
reversions himself, and if he (Mr. 
Whitbread) was not mistaken, 
was now in expectation of one; 
the zeal of the right honourable 
gentleman against this mode of 
reform may; therefore, be easily 
accouited for. He contended that 
the grant of reversions had given 
rise to great and general abuse. 
The right honourable’ gentleman, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 
for instance, had been an infant 
when he got the grant of a place in 
reversion, now held by. his noble 
relative, lord Arden, who had ob- 
tained it in the same way: there 
were many other instances in that 
house, and surely this called for 
legislative interference. ‘The post 
granted in reversion to the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was a most 
lucrative one, but yet required no 
other talent to fill it, than that of 
knowing how to count the money 
it produced so gratuitously. He 
trusted, that if there was to be a 
dissentient, he would be a solitary 
one. 

Sir John Newport begged leave 
to state an instance that had come 
within his knowledge, of the inju- 
rious consequences of the system 
of granting reversions. The de- 
partment of the customs, in the ofs 
fice of collector of the port of Dub- 
lin, had called for reformation ; 
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and the changes and improvements 
that were thought necessary have 
been delayed in consequence of a 
reversionary grant, nor can they 
be carried into effect till the said 
grant actually takes place. 

Mr. Horner vindicated the as- 
persions which had been thrown 
upon the memory of Mr. Burke, 
one of the proudest ornaments of 
this or any other country, by the 
inconsiderate observations of the 
right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Dundas). He (Mr. Horner) de- 
nied that the latter part of Mr. 
Burke’s life went in any way to in- 
validate or contradict the sincerity 
of his earlier efforts. ‘Those who 
were honoured with that great 
man’s friendship, or those who 
were acquainted with his very last 
work, knew that he took his chief 
honour and credit in the pursuit of 
such measures as tended to evéry 
species of ceconomical reform; they 
knew that to the Jatest hour of his 
splendid cateer, -he was as zealous 
and as sincere an enemy to rapine 
and public malversation as in the 
most vigorous period of his me- 
morable life. As to the proposed 
bill, he approved of it most hearti- 
ly, as one by Which the work of 
ceconomicalreform was begun ; nor 
could he be brought to think it as 
infringing at all upon the royal 
prerogative. 

The question was then put and 
carried, with the single negative of 
Mr. William Dundas. Mr. Bankes 
then brought in the bill, which was 
read a first time, ordered to be read 
a second time on Wednesday, and 
to be printed. 

The bill went through its several 
stages with an almost perfect una- 
nimity: but cn the firstof February, 
when Mr. Bankes moved that the 
bill do pass, 

Sir Samuel Romilly expressed 
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his regret that the bill had reached 
this stage, without the house know. 
ing what was the opinion of his 
majesty’s ministers, as to its merits, 
He supposed they were not hostile 
to it, because they had not opposed 
it; but it was of no sma!l import. 
ance for the house to know, ‘whe« 
ther it had their support or not. 
He remembered that on a former 
occasion, when a bill similax to the 
present had been brought into par- 
liament, a right honourable gentle. 
man had said, that in his opmion it 
Was a matter of very great indiffe- 
rence, whether. it passed or not? 
that on one hand it was no invasion 
of the king’s prerogative, and that 
on the other, little practical good 
could result from it. He was of a 
different opinion .from the right 
honourable gentleman, for ~ he 
thought, that if no practical good 
could be derived from it, the bill 
ought not to pass; but he was con- 
vinced that much good would re- 
suit from it, and therefore it had 
his hearty support. It was advan- 
tageous both to the crown and the 
subject, and if it trenched upon the 
royal prerogative, it -was desirable 
that this prerogative should no lon- 
ger exist. It had likewise a ten- 
dency to facilitate the object for 
which the finance committee had 
been appomted, and in this view he 
considered its operation as most 
useful. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
protested against the doctrine which 
his learned friend seemed disposed to 
lay down in his speech, of his (Mr. 
Percival’s ) being obliged,as a mem- 
ber of parliament, to support any 
measure otherwise than by his vote. 
"The fact was, that a bill, similar to 
the present, recommended from 
a most respectable quarter, was 
brought into parliament, from 
which some genilemen, for whose 
opmiron 
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till the 22d or 23d. It was ef- 
fected without opposition ; but when 
disembarked, our troops had to 
éontend with between 30 and 40,000 
men in arms, besides the peasantry. 
Even then another attempt was 
fnade to prevent an appeal to arms; 
but this also having failed, ap- 
proaches were made against Co- 
penhagen. The command of the 
army in the field was given to an 
honourable friend of his, major-ge- 
neral sir Arthur Wellesley, who 
upon that occasion displayed all 
that energy, zeal, and ability, which 
so conspicuously marked his con- 
duct upon every occasion. 

On the Ist of September the bom- 
bardment commenced, and on the 
7th a capitulation was signed: thus, 
m a period of fourteen or fifteen 
days the whole object of the expe- 
dition was completed: It was un- 
der these circumstances that he 
called upon the house for a vote of 
thanks. He was perfectly ready 
to admit that so exalted ‘an honour 
as the thanks of parliament, that an 
honour which depended 'for its va- 
lue upon opinion, ought! not to be 
Made too common, but ought to be 
reserved for great occasions. He 
contended, however, that if in this 
ease the magnitude and importance 
of the object attained were consider- 
ed, and the skill and ability display- 
ed inthe means by which it was 
attained, it must be deemed one of 
those instances which highly de- 
serve the thanks of that house, nor 
did he see on what ground it could 
be opposed. His lordship conelu- 
ded by moving the shanks of the 
house to licutenant-general lord vis- 
count Catheart, K. T., for. the 
prompt and decisive measures a- 
dopted by him in the attack upon 
Copenhagen, &c. 

Lord Holland said he never rose 
to execute a more painiui duty than 
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that which he felt to be now impo. 


sed upon him. He trusted, he was 
indeed certain, that no one would 
impute to him any feelings of per. 
sonal hostility towards the noble 
commanders employed in the ex. 
pedition to Copenhagen; for with 
one he had no acquaintance what. 
ever, and with the other a very 
slight acquaintance, for whom, 
however, from what he did know 
of him, he had a high respeet. He 
was actuated by public principles 
alone in the opposition which he 
felt himself compelled to give to 
this motion. The noble secretary 
of state had urged the magnitude 
and importance of the object at. 
tained, as a reason for voting the 


thanks of the house; yet upon for. 


mer occasions, when objects of e. 
qual magnitude and importance 
were attuined, that alone was not 
thought a sufficient ground for the 
thanks of parliament. Thus, al 
though lord Hood was thanked by 
parliament for the taking of Bastia; 
vet when he obtained possession of 
‘Toulon and the French fleet in that 
harbour, an object of at least equal 
magnitude and importance with 
the obtaining possession of the Da. 
nish fleet, thé thanks of parliament 
were not voted to that noble lord 
for that exploit; and thus a clear 
distinction was drawn between those 
achievements in which difficulties 
and dangers were overcome by va- 
lour and skill, and those in which, 
although the’ object attained might 
be of magnitude and importance, 
yet there was no opportunity for 
the exercise of skil! and science. It 
was in this point of view that he 
objected to a vote of thanks in the 
present instanee, because there was 
no opportunity for the display of skill 
and valour; had there been so, there 
could be no doubt that these qua- 
lities would have been eminently 


displayed. 
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displayed, Had it been proposed 
only to thank the army, he might, 
although in some measure — 
to it on the grounds before stated, 
have been induced to give it no op- 
position ; but when it was proposed 
also to thank the navy employed in 
this expedition, he felt himself com- 
pelled to oppose it, because there 
was no opportunity for the display 
of military naval skill. He could 
not sufficiently impress upon the 
house the great importance of not 
rendering the high and _ peculiar 
honour of the thanks of parliament 
too common ; in order to preserve 
its value it ought to be reserved for 
great occasions, for brilliant exploits 
and splendid victories, as in the 
Roman republic triumphs were ne- 
ver granted but for the most splen- 
did achievements. 

The earl of Moiracthought that, 
in this instance, the house had 
only to consider, whether the 
service, for which a vote of thanks 
had been moved, had been exe- 
cuted with ability and skill. It was 
not fur officers sent upon an ex- 
pedition to judge of its policy; 
their only duty was to execute the 
service intrusted to them: and if 
they did it with skill, science and 
ability, they were fairly entitled to 
thanks. His noble triend, lord 
Catheart, had done every thing 
that skill, and science, and energy, 
could suggest; and the required 
service having been ably and skil- 
tully executed, he thought, setting 
aside all considerations of the policy 
of the measure, that was all that 
could be required in this instance. 

Lord Auckland observed, that 
there was no information before the 
house to show the policy or pro- 
priety of attacking an unsuspecting 
and defenceless people ; but with 
respect to the execution of the ser- 
vice, he was clearly of opinion, 
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that it had displayed great ability, 
energy and skill. 

Lord Mulgrave contended that 
the manner in which the service 
was executed amply deserved the 
thanks of parliament. With re 
spect to thanks not being voted te 
lord Hood, tor obtaining possession 
of Toulon and the French fleet 
in that harbour, there was in that 
instance no opportunity for the dis- 
play of naval or military skill, the 
town having been delivered up to 
that noble lord whilst he was block- 
ading the port, by one of the cons 
tending factions in that place, which 
had obtained the ascendancy. He 
could not admit that valour alone 
was a ground for voting the thanks 
of vallennan ; were that the case, 
not «2 week would pass over his 
head, in the situation which he had 
the honour to hold, but he would 
have to call for the thanks of par- 
liament for exploits of the greatest 
bravery. It was, he contended, 
the eminent display of skill and 
science, combined with the magni- 
tude and importance of the object, 
that more peculiarly deserved that 
high honour. In the attack upon 
Copenhagen, skill and science Pad 
eminently been displayed in the dis- 
positions made for the attainment 
of the desired object. The noble 
lord (Holland) seemed to think it 
possible that he might have been 
induced to consent to a vote of 
thanks to the army, but objected to 
one tothe navy. He could not, 
however, sce upon what ground 
any such distinction could be made. 
The most skilful dispositions were 
made by lord Gambier in the dise 
tribution of the fect under his 


command ; that part of it intrusted 
to re2zr-admiral Keates was extend- 
ed for 200 miles, and had for its 
object to cut off the communication 
between Zealand and the continent. 


By 
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opinion he had the highest defer- 
ence, expected very advantageous 
results. Though he had not the 
same expectations with those gen- 
tlemen from the measure itself, he 
did not oppose it, because he con- 
ceived it to be perfectly harmless. 
The bill, however, to the surprise of 
many, was disappointed of its ef- 
fects in another place, and the cir- 
cumstance of the house of com- 
mons having approved of the bill 
Jast year, was in his opinion a sutf- 
ficient motive for advancing it now 
to the same stage at which it was 
formerly stopped; and this he 
avowed to be the ground on which 
it had now obtained the support of 
his vote. 

The bill was passed, and ordered 
to be carried to the lords. 

Here it was received with cool- 
ness; and on the second reading, 
March Ist, it was opposed by lord 
Arden, the lord chaneellor, lord 
Redesdalé, and the duke of Mon- 
trose. It was, however, after a 
violent struggle, suffered, by a ima- 
jority of $,to go into a committee. 
Upon a second division, the num- 
bers ‘were equal, and the bill was 
sent into a committee; but in the 
next stage of the business it was 
thrown out by a majority of 80. 

Jan. 26.—In the house of com- 
mons, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, and in the house of lords, 
lord Hawkesbury, presented the 
orders of council, which in both 
places produced a conversation of 
some length. It was contended in 
the upper house, that whatever pro- 
ceedings were founded on these or- 
ders must originate in the other 
horse, and that it would be the 
proper time for ministers to ex plain 
themselves, when a bill came up in 
regular course. 

In the commis, the chancellor 
of the exchequer professed his in- 


AND 


tention of submitting some propo. 
sitions on the subject on a future 
day, he thought in a committee of 
ways and means, when he should 
explain the views he had respect. 
ing them. He was aware that some 
collateral measures had arisen out 
of these orders, such as granting li- 
censes for the importation of cer- 
tain articles, otherwise contrary to 
law, which would make tt necessary 
for ministers to apply for an act of 
indemnity. 

Dr. Lawrence declared his opi- 
nion, that upon the face of the or- 
ders there were things contrary both 
to the law of nations and the mu- 
nicipal law of this country. 

Lord Henry Petty on the follow- 
ing day said, he thought it was of 
importance that the house should 
be in possession of the acts for which 
ministers were to receive indemnity, 
before they came to view the acts 
of council merely as a financial re- 
source. Onthe question of indem- 
nity, whenever it should be brought 
forward, it would be necessary to 
inquire, Ist, Whether ministers 
were placed in such an absolute 
state of necessity as called on them 
to commit a violation of the exist- 
ing law: 2dly, Whether the extent 
to which they claimed indemnity 
was adequate to the indemnilyin 
them in all the respects in mre 
they had violated the law of the 
land. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, he certainly did also admit 
that there were particular instances 
in which ministers had interfered, 
in which their interference was not 
justifiable on any distinct principle 
of law. But he had at the same 
time positively stated that these in 
stances had no reference whatever 
to the orders of council. He beg- 


ged of the noble lord to refrain 
from forming any opinion on these 
particular 
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particular instances, till he knew in 
what they consisted. He should 
the noble lord a specimen of 
» alluded to. When the 
‘se found it necessary to 
r away whatever they could, 
they were obliged to employ neu- 
tral shipping in doing so. By the 
law as it stood, no articles the pro- 
duce of Portugal could be brought 
into this country, buc in Portuguese 
or British bottoms. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that something 
should be done in such a situation. 
An application being made to the 
treasury, an order was issued to 
permit the landing of Portuguese 
produce from neutral vessels. This 
was a violation of the law; but it 
was such a violation of it as the 
house, he was confident, would not 
scruple to say, ministers ought to 
be indemniiied against. This.was 
one of the acts to which he had 
alluded, when he admitted that 
ministers would require indemnity 
for some licenses which they had 
granted. ‘These, however, had no- 
thing to do with the acts of coun- 
cil; and even where they did ap- 
ply, he saw no necessity for givin 
any notice relative to them, till they 
came regularly before the house, 
Jan, 28,—In both houses of par- 
liament votes of thanks were moved 
to the officers employed in the Bal- 
tic expedition. We shall content 
ourselves with a summary account 
of what passed in the upper house. 
Lord Hawkesbury said, the mo- 
tion he should have the honour of 
submitting to their lordships’ con- 
sideration had no relation to the 
policy of the attack upon Copenha- 
gen; it merely related to the exe- 
cution of the service upon which 
the expedition was sent; and were 
that expedition as unjust ard unne- 
cessary, as he thought it just and 
necessary, or as impolitic and un- 
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wise, as he thought it politic and 
wise, still he would contend that 
this would be no ground of oppo» 
sition to a vote of thanks,to those 
who had so ably and skilfully exe. 
cuted the services which that expée 
dition required, In this case he 
would put out of consideration the 
policy of the expedition, and cons 
fine himself to the mannerin which 
its purpose had been carried into 
effect. The object of that expedi- 
tion was undoubtedly of. great 
magnitude and importance; that 
object was attained by the skill and 
ability of the officers employed. 
The circumstances attending it 
were shortly these: In April last, 
a large forge was ordered to be pre 
pared for the general purposes of 
the war, a part of which was subse~ 
quently sent to. cooperate with the 
troops in Swedish Pomerania. 
When his majesty’s government 
afterwards received intelligence of 
the circumstances attending the 
treaty of Tilsit, it was deemed ad- 
visable to send a large force to Co- 
penhagen for the purpose,of secue 
ring the Danish fleet, and prevent- 
ing it from being used against thig 
country. This force was got ready, 
and sailed with the utmost. promp- 
titude, with a minister on board ta 
negotiate with the, Danish court, 
and thereby prevent, if possible, the 
painful necessity of resorting to 
arms. A junction was to be formed, 
with the troops of Pomerania, .the 
commandér of which was to take 
the command of the whole. This 
necessarily took up much time, nats 
withstanding which the fleet was 
off Copenhagen on the 8th of Aus 
gust. ‘The attempts to mduce the 
Danes peaceably to deliver up their 
fleet having failed, the disembark« 
ation of the troops commenced on 
the 16th. This necessarily took 
more time, and was not completed 
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that which he felt to be now impo. 


till the 22d or 23d. It was ef- 
fected without opposition ; but when 
disembarked, our troops had to 
éontend with between 30 and 40,000 
men in arms, besides the peasantry. 
Even then another attempt was 
fnade to prevent an appeal to arms; 
but this also having failed, ap- 
proaches were made against Co- 

hagen. The command of the 
army in the field was given to an 
honourable friend of his, major-ge- 
neral sir Arthur Wellesley, who 
upon that occasion displayed all 
that energy, zeal, and ability, which 
so conspicuously marked his con- 
duct upon every occasion. 

On the Ist of September the bom- 
bardment commenced, and on the 
7th a capitulation was signed: thus, 
m a period of fourteen or fifteen 
days the whole object of the expe- 
dition was completed. It was un- 
der these circumstances that he 
called upon the house for a vote of 
thanks. He was perfectly ready 
to admit that so exalted ‘an honour 
as the thanks of parliament, that an 
honour which depended 'for its va- 
lue upon opinion, ought! not to be 
made too common, but ought to be 
reserved for great occasions. He 
contended, however, that if in this 
ease the magnitude and importance 
of the object attained were consider- 
ed, and the skill and ability display- 
ed inthe means by which it was 
attained, it must be deemed one of 
those instances which highly de. 
serve the thanks of that house, nor 
did he see on what ground it could 
be opposed. His lordship conelu- 
ded by moving the thanks of the 
house to lieutenant-general lord vis- 
count Cathcart, K. T., for. the 
prompt and decisive measures a- 
dopted by him in the attack upon 
Copenhagen, &c. 

Lord Holland said he never rose 
to execute a more painiui duty than 


sed upon him. He trusted, he was 
indeed certain, that no one weuld 
impute to him any feelings of per. 
sonal hostility towards the noble 
commanders employed in the ex. 
pedition to Copenhagen; for with 
one he had no acquaintance what. 
ever, and with the other a very 
slight acquaintance, for whom, 
however, from what he did know 
of him, he had a high respeet. He 
was actuated by public principles 
alone in the opposition which he 
felt himself compelled to give to 
this motion. The noble secretary 
of state had urged the magnitude 
and importance of the object at. 
tained, as a reason for voting the 
thanks of the house; yet upon for. 
mer occasions, when objects of e. 
qual magnitude and importance 
were attained, that alone was not 
thought a sufficient ground for the 
thanks of parliament. Thus, al- 
though lord Hood was thanked by 
parliament for the taking of Bastia; 
yet when he obtained possession of 
Tonlon and the French fleet in that 
harbour, an object of at least equal 
magnitude and importance with 
the obtaining possession of the Da. 
nish fleet, thé thanks of parliament 
were not voted to that noble lord 
for that exploit; and thus a clear 
distinction was drawn betweenthose 
achievements in which difficulties 
and dangers were overcome by va- 
lour and skill, and those in which, 
although the’ object attained might 
be of magnitude and importance, 
yet there was no opportunity for 
the exercise of skil! and science. It 
was in this point of view that he 
objected to a vote of thanks in the 
present instanee, because there was 
no opportunity for the display of skill 
and valour; had there been so, there 
could be no doubt that these qua- 
lities would have been eminently 


displayed. 
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displayed. Had it been proposed 
only to thank the army, he might, 
although in some measure objecting 
to it on the grounds before oon 
have been induced to give it no op- 
position ; but when it was proposed 
also to thank the navy employed in 
this expedition, he felt himself com- 
pelled to oppose it, because there 
was no opportunity for the display 
of military naval skill. He could 
not sufficiently impress upon the 
house the great importance of not 
rendering the high and peculiar 
honour of the thanks of parliament 
too common ; in order to preserve 
its value it ought to be reserved for 
great occasions, for brilliant exploits 
and splendid victories, as in the 
Roman republic triumphs were ne- 
ver granted but for the most splen- 
did achievements. 

The earl of Moiracthought that, 
in this instance, the house had 
only to consider, whether the 
service, for which a vote of thanks 
had been moved, had been exe- 
cuted with ability and skill. It was 
not for officers sent upon an ex- 
pedition to judge of its policy; 
their only duty was to execute the 
service intrusted to them: and if 
they did it with skill, science and 
ability, they were fairly entitled to 
thanks. His noble triend, lord 
Cathcart, had done every thing 
that skill, and science, and energy, 
could suggest; and the required 
service having been ably and skil- 
tully executed, he thought, setting 
aside all considerations of the policy 
of the measure, that was all that 
could be required in this instance. 

Lord Auckland observed, that 
there was no information before the 
house to show the policy or pro- 
priety of attacking an unsuspecting 
and defenceless people ; but with 
respect to the execution of the ser- 
vice, he was clearly of opinion, 
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that it had displayed great ability, 
energy and skill. 

Lord Mulgrave contended that 
the manner in which the service 
was executed amply deserved the 
thanks of parliament. With re 
spect to thanks not being voted te 
lord Hood, tor obtaining possession 
of Toulon and the French fleet 
in that harbour, there was in that 
instance no opportunity for the dis- 
play of naval or military skill, the 
town having been delivered up to 
that noble lord whilst he was block- 
ading the port, by one of the cons 
tending factions in that place, which 
had obtained the ascendancy. He 
could not admit that valour alone 
was a ground for voting the thanks 
of dot see ; were that the case, 
not a week would pass over his 
head, in the situation which he had 
the honour to hold, but he would 
have to call for the thanks of par- 
Jiament for exploits of the greatest 
bravery. It was, he contended, 
the eminent display of skill and 
science, combined with the magni- 
tude and importance of the object, 
that more peculiarly deserved that 
high honour. In the attack upon 
Copenhagen, skill and science bad 
eminently been displayed in the dis- 
positions made for the attainment 
of the desired object. The noble 
lord (Holland) seemed to think it 
possible that he might have been 
induced to consent to a vote of 
thanks to the army, but objected to 
one tothe navy. He could not, 
however, sce upon what ground 
any such distinction could be made. 
The most skilful dispositions were 
made by lord Gambier in the dise 
tribution ot the fect under his 
command ; that part of it intrusted 
to rear-admiral Iheates was extend- 
ed for 200 miles, and had for its 
object to cut off the communication 
between Zealand and the continent. 
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By this means the Danish army in 
Holstein was prevented from pass- 
ing into Zealand, which had they 
been enabled to do, the great ob- 
ject of the expedition might have 
been of doubtful attainment : at all 
events it must have been rendered 
a service of difficulty and danger. 
Earl Grey supported the argu- 
ment of his noble friend {Jord Hol- 
land), and could not admit that 
the magnitude and importance ot 
the object attained were « sufficient 
ground for voting the thanks of 
parliament. Let it be supposed, 
that at the time hostilitics cem- 
menced with Russia,a Russian fleet, 
larger than the Danish fleet, had 
been accidentally in a British port, 
and that in consequence of orders 
sent down to the port admiral, he 
had stationed ships so as to prevent 
that fleet from escaping ; Would it 
have been attempted to be contend- 
ed that the magnitude and import- 
ance of the object attained would 
have been a sufficient reason for 
moving the thanks of parliament 
for such a service? The magnitude 
and importance of the object at- 
tained were not therefore a suffi- 
cient ground for such a vote. He ad- 
mitted, that it ought to be a service 
of some magnitude for which the 
thanks of parliament were moved ; 
but, in order to entitle it to such an 
honour, there ought also to be dif- 
ficulties and dangers to overcome, 
which required the exertions of 
skill, and science, and ability. It 
Was ttpon thts principle ihat he ob- 
jected to the vote now proposed ; 
because, however the pesses<'on of 
the Danish fleet mivht be ccnsider- 
ed an object of mas nitude and im- 
portance, yet there were no sufli- 
cient Opportuniti . for the exertion 
of skill and scie:.ce, particularly of 
military naval shill: there were no 
difficulties or dangers to overcome, 


Besides, why were parliament now 
to be called upon for a vote of 
thanks for this service, when it was 
stated in his majesty’s speech that 
it had been thought expedient to 
send so large a force for the attain. 
ment of this object, as should rep. 
der all opposition useless "and un 
availing? He regretted that s% 
painful a duty as that of opposin 
a vote of this description should 
fall to his lot, but upon the princi. 
ples he had already urged, he felt 
himself compelled to give his ne 
gative to the motton. 

The motion was then put and 
carried; and ordered to be com. 
municated to lord viscount Cath. 
cart, on his taking his seat in the 
house. 

Motions also for votes of thanks 
to the other officers were, after 
some conversation, all put and 
carried without a division. But in 
the commons, aftera warm debate, 
the house divided, 

lor the motion 100 


Against it 19 
Majority $l 


Jan. 29.—The house of commons 
having gone into a committee to 
consider further of the supply grant. 
ed to his majesty, Mr. Ward moved 
the following resolutions, which 
were severally put and agreed to: 

Ist. A vote of 130,000 seamen, 
including 1400 royal marines, for 
the year 1808. 

2d. That a sum not exceeding 
3,126,500/. be granted to his ma- 


jesty for wages, for the above sea- 


men, for 13 months, at the rate of 
if, 17s. per man per month. 

3d. A sum not excceding 
3,211,000 for victualling, at 14 
Iss. per man per month. 

ith. 5,J07,000/ for wear and 
tear, ac 3/. per man per month. 

Mr. Tierney here rose to ask, 

whether 
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whether it was the intention of his 
mv: yesty’ $ gover mment to regulate 
required in pro- 
portion to he accession gained by 
the Danish feet. 

Mr. Ward said, that the present 
estimate was made out without re- 
ference to any such consideration. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the 
present estimates were made out 


according to the best juc dgment of 


the perso sus whose duty it had been 
to pre pare them, and that that 
judement had not been influenced 
by the consideration of the capture 
of the Danish fleet. 

Mr. ‘Tierney then asked, if he 
was to understand from gentlemen 
that there would be no allowance 
made for these stores or ships; and 
that though they were public pro- 
perty, yet no advantage was to re- 
sule to the public from them in 
lessening the estimates. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that certainly government 
would feel it their duty, after a va- 
luation had been set upon the flect 
and stores, and they had been sold 
at that valuation, first of all to re- 
compense the exertions of those 
who were most active in carrying 
that service into effect. 

Mr. Ward took occasion to ob- 
serve, that » estimate for wear 
and tear was for the current year 
250,000/. less than it had been the 
preceding, in consequence of the 
ordnance department being indebt- 
ed to the navy for wear and tear to 
that amount. He lastly moved 
§21,0002. for ordnance for sea ser- 
vice, at the ra*e of 7s. per man per 
month. This estimate, he took 
occasion to observe, was necessarily 
mereased 2s, per man this year, as 
the former allowance of Ss. per 
man had been found insufficient. 
The report was then brou cht up, 


* 
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and ordered to be distributed on 
Monday next, 

_ Feb. 1.—In the house of lords 

1e lord chancellor communicated 
the thanks of the house severally 
to lord viscount Cathcart and lord 
Gambier, each noble lord standing 
in his place, whilst the thanks were 
delivered. The lord chancellor 
added, in each instgnce, that the 
high honcur of the thanks of that 
house had been well merited by the 
services rendered by these noble 
lords to their country. 

Lord viscount Cathcart and lord 
Gambier severally addressed the 
house, expressing their thanks for 
the high honour conferred upon 
them, and speaking in the warmest 
terms of approbation of the ability, 
skill, discipline, and valour dis- 
played by the army and navy em- 
ployed in the expedition to Copen- 
hagen. 

On the same occasion in the 
house of commons, the speaker ac- 
quainted the house, that he had re- 
ceived a letter from admiral lord 
Gambier, in answer to his letter, 
communicating to that noble. ad- 
miral the thanks of that house. 
The speaker then read the letter, 
in which, after acknowledging the 
receipt of that from the speaker, 
of January 29, conveying the 
thanks of the house, the noble ad- 
miral begged leave to assure him, 
that this signal mark of approba- 
tion of the house had made upon 
his mind a deep and lasting i impres- 
sion, and that his sense of it was 
so strong, that he was at a loss how 
to express himself in terms ade- 
quate to so eminent a distinction, 

The speaker then procecded to 
signify the vote of the thanks of 
the house to those gallant officers 
who are members of the louse, 
and to whom, when attending in 

their 








































their places, a address front the 
chair is the only regular channel 
for communicating the resolutions 
of the house. 

The following is nearly the form 
of the address delivered from the 
chair on this occasion, the several 
officers standing up in their places 
during the delivery. 

“ Major-gencral Finch, major- 
general Grosvenor, major-ge- 
neral sir Arthur Wellesley, 

“ This house, contemplating the 
important services performed by 
his majesty’s army on the expedi- 
tion to the island of Zealand, and 
highly applauding the zeal, intre- 
pidity, and skill, displayed by the 
generals and ofhicers engaged in it, 
has conferred upon you the high 
honour of its approbation, by a 
vote of thanks; a higher honour 
it is not in the power of this house 


to bestow. In the distribution of 


this honour, it ts at all times matter 
of just satistaction and pride to 
this house to behold, within its own 
walls, any of those distinguished 
otlhicers, whose merits have entitled 
them to this high and honourable 
reward. But I should be wanting 
in these expressions of the feelings 
of the house, if I torbore to no- 
tice, that this house is, on this oc- 
casion, crowning with its thanks 
one gallant officer, well known to 
the gratitude of this house ; who 
has long trodden the paths ot clo. 
ry; whose genius, skill, and va- 
lour, have extended the distan 
boundaries of the empire; whose 
sword, the terror of remote ene- 
mies, has, in this instance, been 
drawn to defend the seat of the 
empire and the throne of his sove- 

nm. Lam charged to thank you 
ail, and I do now, in the name of 
the com mons of the united kine- 


, 
; , 


- - r . , Sie 
uoMm, thank Vou, 103 lie Ziuiiy iINe 
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trepidity, and skill, displayed by 
you in the operations necessary for 
conducting the siege of Copenha. 
gen, which led to the surrender of 
that city and the naval arsenal of 
Denmark.” 

The officers then in the house 
rose and returned thanks: among 
them was sir Arthur Wellesley, 
who said he considered himself for- 
tunate in having been employed ir 
a service, which had induced the 
house to confer upon those engaged 
in it the eminent honour of its ap- 
probation. This honour thus be- 
stowed upon his honourable friends 
and himself, was an object of high 
and ardent ambition to every ofh- 
cer of the army and navy ; and the 
principal motive of those acts of 
valour and heroic courage, which 
had raised the glory of the British 
arms, and swelled the reputation of 
British prowess to its present emi- 
nent state. He begged leave to 
return- thanks te the speaker indi- 
vidually, for the terms in which his 
feelings of private friendship had 
prompted him to communicate to 
him personally this distinguished 
mark of the approbation of the 
house. 

Ieb. 3.—Mr. Ponsonby in the 
house of commons made his motion 
respecting the Baltic expedition, 
and on the Sth the duke of Nor- 
iolk made a similar motion in the 
upper house. ‘This subject having 
caused much discussion out of par- 
liament, as well as in the two 
houses, we shall give an abstract of 
what passed in each assembly. 

Mr. Ponsonby rose to call the at- 
tention of the house to a subject of 
the highest political ¢onsideration 
to the henour and interests of this 
empire, and to mankind at large; 
‘id in Uns effort his principal ob- 
ject would be to ascertain how far 
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had made great alterations in the 
climates; so that not only had no 
troops passe d the Great Belt on the 
ice during the last 150 years, but 
durt ing the last GO years no mstance 


had occurred in which that arm of 


the sea had been so bound up by 
frost that a general would have 
ventured to march an army across 
it. Neither could Russia force 
Denmark into a confederacy against 
us. If we knew that to be her 
object, why did we suffer the Rus- 
sian fleet to rove about unmolested ; 
or why did not ministers now pro- 
duce some proof ot 11?) Russia was 
reproached with having such de 
sign by our ambassac for ; and yet 
shie was required to give Up the 
secret articles Of the treaty of Til- 
sit ; and wats ilso called to account 

her conduct at_Cortu, Turkev, 
and in the Mediterranean. Al 
this was done while Russia was of- 
fering her mediation to stop the 
horrors of war. He remarked on 
the great impelicy of eur conduet, 
after we had made Denmark our 


mortal enemy, in leaving 65,000 of 


her troops, unmolested 1 Holstein 
and Zealand, in px ssession of all 
her strong holds, and of the Crown 
battery. He said, we dealt our 
impolitic malice but by haif mea- 
sures; we were shabby ia our mi- 
quity, but without the skull to com- 
plete it. He warned minis‘ers a- 
gainst believing that naullons may 
be absolved from the rules of mo- 
rality. Trance, by interfering be- 
tween America and the mother. 
country, had overwhelmed her own 
government, and sent her royal 
race into exile. Prussia and Austria 
had been several.y punished for the 
share they took in the infamous 
partion of Poland; and so also 
was Russia, who made the third 
in that act of spcliation, now the 
abject suitor of the victor LBona- 
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parte, trembling at his nod, and 
obsequious to his purposes, He 
then concluded by moving, “ that 
an humble address be presented to 
his majesty, that he would be gra. 
ciously pleased to cause to be jad 
before the house the substance and 
dates of the information sent by 
our mimister at Copeith. izcn relative 
to the n: vi ihiorce of Denmark,&c.” 
Mr. Canning then rose.—W hat. 
ever, he said, night be the decis’on 
of the house, he, for one, should 
always feel the highest s: tistaction 
in having been accused of bis share 
in the Danish expedition! Ne was 
wel! convinced that ministers had 
obtumed what the y deserve 1, the 
thanks of their country, for the 
suceess Of the expedition arcamst 
Cope agen, as Liat enter; rise had 
been, ma real dey e, the salva. 
ion of the country. He observe i, 
that it never was nor had been im- 
puted to Denmark, that she had to 
choose whether she would go to 
war with us. Such a principle had 
never been maintained; nether 
would it have been at all necessary, 
It had been said, that the weakness 
of Denmark was a suficient justi. 
lication of the measure; but that 
was not the CASE 5 nether was it 
true that we had the hearts of the 
Danes with us. It was timpossible 
to conceive for one mor en’, atter 
the defeat of the northern coufede- 
racy, that Denmark could ever 
have been with us. On the con- 
trary, from that period the feelings 
ot Denmark had been hostile toa 
degree against thic country. Here 
the nght hon. gentieman siated the 
circumstances attending the north 
ern tontedericy in 1780, and 
— + nee the latter the league 
as to the same ettect, oniy more 
firmly nei d, and more vigorous 
by the strong c mpulsion of France. 
In all Bon; ap arte’ s cupitulations and 
decrees, 
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decrees, he has declared his design, 
and kis firm and inveterate deter- 
mination, to persevere in such a 
confederacy, by combming the na- 
val force ot Europe ter the exclu- 
sion and depression of our com- 
merce, in which nothing, he said, 
should prevent Denmark from be- 
ing an associate. When the first 
danger menaced the frontiers olf 
Denmark, it was the French troops 
that occupied Hanover in the year 
1503. This cordon of troops was 
however ane wn, When the 
troops of swe d FPneland ene 
tered ity " Afier the battle 
Auerstadt, Denmark was vio- 
lated by the French, a Danish ge- 
neral taken prisoner and treated 
with great disrespect, and the Da- 
nish forces compelled to retreat 
from the frontiers of Elolstetn. 
After that, prmee Murat was sent 
by Bonaparte to the king of Swe- 
den, entreatiny that monarch to 
= common cause with France, 
nd promising him, in that event, 
Neriies, which belonged to Den- 
mark. The king otf Sweden in- 
st antly communitec: ited this ofler to 
the prince royal of Denmark, and 
offered him 20,000 troops for the 
defence of Hol«tein, which was re- 
tused by the prince roval, believing 
he could only rely on the assurances 
of France: and he did more—he 
concealed from Fagland the fact of 
the French offer respecting Nor- 
way. Having stated these and 
other pont S, th e righ t hon. gentle- 
man appealed to the ho use, Whe- 
ther or not it would be wise or pru- 
dent in ministers to have relied on 
the fidelity and independence of 
Denmark, especially afver the warn- 
ings she had received. Mr. Can- 
ning went at rreat le ngth into the 
general policy of the attack at Co- 
penhagen, and ridiculed the no- 
tions of morality held by those who 
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condemned it. He concluded by 
giving the resolution his most de- 
cided and hearty negative. 

Mr. Windham could not with- 
hold himself from expressing his 
very great astonishment at the 
manner in which the right hon. 
gentle man opposite Nad alluded to 
certain transactions of the late ad- 
ministration. It was true, the late 
ministers had sent a fleet to Lisbon, 
as the present ministers had sent 
ene to Copenhagen: but there was 
this difference, that the late m- 
nisters, having precisely the same 
crounds ter seizing the Hcet of Por- 
tugal, had ceclined to act to that 
extent upon those grounds that the 
piesent ministers had tn the case of 
Copenhagen. The success of the 
present ministers consisted in doing 

hat was improper to be done at 
all, and what might as well have 
been done at any time since the 
commencement of the war. The 
right hon. pentleman, therefore, 
had no reason to exuli in a compa. 
rison Which made against him, and 
he might address him in the words 
of the poet, 
“ Can nothing but thine own reproach 
** Serve fora motto tor thy coach ?”’ 
Mr, W. deprecated the measures 
adopted by ministers, and accused 
thein of sacrificing the reputation 
ot the country. The ruins they 
had made at Copenhagen would 
prove a lasting monument of dis- 
grace. We should be objects of 
scorn and execration; and it would 
be the interest of our enemies to 
cherish the monument we have 
left! He condemned the Spanish 
war as a war of plunder; and de- 
clared that the only way lett for 
hum, in his individual capacity, to 
act, towards wiping out the stains 
on the country, was to avow pub- 
licly his sincere and pointed con- 
demnation gf, and to express his 
C2 heart- 
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had been piven on this subject ; and 
would put it to any man who had 
ever been in a diplomatic capacity, 
whether the greatest incenvenience 
would not be produced by the dis- 
closure of secret intelligence. He 
knew men who had objected to 
furnish him with such intelleence, 
because they did not know but the 
same might be exposed at some tu- 
ture period, 

Lord Castlereagh entered mio a 
long justification of the Copenha- 
gen expedition; and contended, 
that ministers ought not to be ree 
quired to disclose the secret in‘or- 
mation they recetved. He described 
the various endeavours bv his ma- 


esty’s vovernnmcnt to bring the 
J 4 KS v 


court of Denmark to an explana- 
tion as to its views, but without ef- 
ets and drew a conclusion that 
the crown prince, in the whole of 
his conduct, had secretly favoured 
the views of France. He denied 
that Denmark was competent to 
defend itself against the power of 
France. With regard to the asser- 
tion that we ought to have remain- 
ed in Copenhagen, he would in- 
form the house, that government 
had given that question every dis- 
cussion; and that the naval and 
military officers being consulted on 
the occasion, the result of their 
opinion was, that it would require 
amuch larger force to keep pos- 
session of Zealand than this coun- 
try could spare, and much greater 
than was then in Zealand. It was 
considered improper to call upon 
Sweden to contribute any troops for 
that purpose, because she must 
thereby be exposed to attack on the 
partoft Prussia. It was also asked 
of the first naval authorities, whe- 
ther the island could be surrounded 
by our vessels, so as to prevent an 
mvasion on the part of the French ? 
The report of adimiral Keith was, 


that on the Jutland side there were 
seven or eight forts, in which troops 
to the amount of sixty thousand 
men might be collected ; and that 
if the ninety pendants which were 
then flying round Zealand were to 
occupy the Belt, they must be five 
yniles distant from each other ; and 
as some of these might be driven 
fpom their stations, the French 
could, on that occasion, send over 
their forces, in the small craft, of 
which there was a sufficient number 
along the shores of Jutland. 

Mr. Lushington said; “ In apply. 
ingr the flaws of nations to the con- 
duct of great Britain towards Den. 
mask, the gentlemen on the oppo- 
posite side of the house seem de. 
sirous of establishing a code of 
their own, separate from that law 
of nature, which (according to the 
best writeis) is the very foundation 
of all the laws of nations. Their 
sentimental system would embrace 
all nations but their own. These 
ingenious disquisitions may be well 
calculated for the amusement of 
the school, but they are not fitted 
for the events of real life, or a state 
of ferocious war. Sir, the first law 
of nature, the foundation of the 
law of nations, is the preservation 
of man. It is on the knowledge of 
his nature that the science of his 
duty must be founded. When his, 
feelings point out to him a mighty 
danger, and his reason suggests the 
means of avoiding it, he must de- 
spise the sophistical trifler, who tells 
him it is a moral duty he owes to 
others, to wait till the danger break 
upon his foolish head, lest he should 
hurt the meditated instrument of 
his destruction. Upon this weneral 
principle of the law of nations, I 
maintain the morality, and certain- 
ly the necessity, of the expedition 
against Copenhagen, I rejoice, sity 
in the wisdom of these counsels 

which 
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which anticipated and have averted 
this danger. But lama tonished 
that any man in this house, or m 
any other, should doubt the reality 
of that danger, when he recollects, 
that ia confirmation of all the other 
evidence I have hinted, the prince 
of Portural has been driven from 
his domimions, because he would 
not join in that confederacy with 
France, Russia, and Denmark. 
With this impression, sir, of the 
conduct of ministers, Iam thank- 
ful to them tor the vreat service 
they have rendered wo the s ate 3 
and they may be assured that this 
teeline 1s general througout the 
country. Let them proceed in the 
course they have already pursued, 
let them face mina d the un- 
natural combinatio 
thered around LIS, aa ir that the 
spirit of the pr ‘ople of E ng gland will 
keep pace with the ei erg) of ihe 
oy erament.”” 

Sir Charles Price reyarde d the 
Copenhagen expediion not only as 


which is gra- 


just anid necessary, but as wi ely 
planned and gloriously executed. 
Mr. Davies Giddy was sovry the 
Information on which ministers had 
acted could not be ] itd betore the 
house, riowever, as that Was the 
Crise, he thought himselt bound to 
acquiesce i the concealment + ae 
the government thought necessary. 
Mr. Grenville spoke in tauvcur of 
the motion, and 
Mr. Ponsonhs replied. 
Upon a — m there appeared 
Forthe motion - - 108 
pd aly iL - - 53 


Majority 145 


in the house of lords the duke of 


Norfolk on the Sth rose, and ob- 
served, thriat the question which he 
meant to bring forward, was one 
of the greatest imiport, mce, because 
involved the deep est interests, the 
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honour and glory of the British 
e! mpire. “But with a view of bring- 
ing the subject fairly before their 
lordship sin every posstble point of 
vie Ww, he should move that there be 
laid before the house copies of 
all proclamations issued by our 
military and naval commanders 
while before Copenhagen; also co- 
pies of all correspondence which 
passed between such commanders 
and the commanders at Copenha- 
gen. It could not escape the ob- 
servation of ministers, that when 
the expediion sailed, both the 
amount of the force, and the ob- 
ject in view, had excited the feel- 
es of the country. It was na- 
tural for the people to suppose that 
euch an attack would not have 
been made without strong reasons 5 
he was SOrry, however, to SAY, that 
the result proved how unfounded 
were such expectations; for instead 
of tinding, upon the examination 
and after the production of such 
documents as his majesty’s advisers 
chose to lay before the public, that 
direct hostility had been intended, 
or fraud practised against this 
wrsae on the contrary, it Was 
inifest that the force of Den- 
ni: pete , relying on the good faith of 
this country, had actually been 
employed in Holstein to oppose 
Bonaparte, leaving Zealand naked 
and exposed to our attacks. Avail. 
ing ourselves of this state of things, 
we certainly did, contrary to the 
conduct of a great and magnani- 
meus nation, availing ourselves of 
the character which we had sup- 
ported for honour and for goed 
taith—contradict the opmion en- 
tertained by the court of Denmark; 
and, under the m: isk of friendship, 
committed an act which outraged 
every feeling of spirit and inde. 
pendence. Nay, more, our con- 
duct exhibited an example sub. 
C 4 versive 
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it. of their duty 17 
a dereliction or taen duty. er 
ae . .’ . abuen delet iiee + } 
wishea them to constaer it mM the 
following’ int of view :s— 


Ist, That it WilS clearly the ssi 
sien of the French emperor to dra 
the court of Denmark imto his par in 
of Unive rsal maritime conteder: 
against a sland. 
ou, sat the Fre ch emperor 
had Ms means of xucco ntplishing 
this object. ; 

sd, That the neconeee s} 
of this object would kave been 
most disastrous, if not taal to 
Great Britamn, and that the neces- 
S| Vv of self-defence conferred the 
risht of taking measures to secure 
saretyv. 

The m irquis after en] argime on 
hese diflerent heads, conclude d 
his speech by a recapitulation of his 
arguments, and said, that in his 
opinion the desien and power « f 
rance to compe | Denmark te jom 


1¢ neutral league, were maniiest. 


\o further proof Was necessary to 
iliustrate these facts, coger upon 
these facts he found it the right of 
Creat rita to secure tself a avr un sc 
the danver « fosucha jy! inctr yn, The 
moortance of the ac hie ‘verment was 
nianifest by the mndienation wl 

the emperor of the French had be- 
raved on the events; it was th 


ereatest disaster he had es ffered 
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communicated in anothér place, by 
which he had been held out as giv- 
ing opinions which were never de- 
livered by him. The Russian ar- 
my in Poland never amounted to 
more than 70,000 men, with the 
CX eption of two detached divisions, 
amountng to about 30,000. ‘The 
l‘rench troops were estimated at 
150,000. From the disasters sus- 
tained by the former and after the 
untortunate battle of Friedland, the 
loss of the Russians amounted to 
LO,Q0Q00 men, they lost also 1898 
Othcers, and 29 generals! He was 
then perfectly convinced that Rus- 
sit must make peace with France. 
Hie dented the existence of any e- 
Cessity to treat the Danes with hos- 
lity, or to suspect thetr want of 
ood fiuth, and contended, that so 
tar from its being a measure of Wis- 
dom and security, it was the very 
reverse of thos« positions, apd had 
piunced us unnecessarily into a war 
with Kussta, who, up to the period 
of the attack on Copenhagen, was 
hrm to heratlance; but trom that 
moment she resolfved on hostilities, 
and would have instantly declared 
veamst the outrage, had she not 


felt that it was her interest to be si- 
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penha had materially ehanged 
the relations between this country 
and Russia. He had seen the most 
atrocious libels against t the emperor 
of Russia, tending to set up that 
monarch as a mark of indigeation 
and reproach, and even to raise _ 
own subjects against him The 
libels were published in shia coun 
try, and could not be sufhiciently 
reprobated. ‘The noble lord had 
treated lightly the opinion expressed 
in Europe respe cting thee xpeditio: i 
to Copenh: igen, but he was certain 
that that opinion was highly unfa- 

vourable to this country, particu- 
larly in the north of Europe, nor 
did he conceive that that expedition 
had been justified by the arguments 
used by fe noble lo: d. 

Lord Erskine spoke on the same 
side, in a speech of considerable 
length and ability. He satd that 
England had hitherto been consi- 
dered as the conservators of the 
laws of nations, but he feared the 
character of the country for good 
faith and justice was lost, and that 
we had humbled and degraded our- 
selves ii the eyes of Europe. Mi- 
nisters had mtroduced a new code 
of ethics, and, by imitating reve- 
lutionary France, had incurred the 
odium of all the civilized nations 
of Europe. France ihad made ” 
supposed secret articles of Pilnitz 
cause for going to war with this 
country, and now England mii ie 
the supposed secret uriicies of “W- 
sita cause for going to wan witl| 
all the world. He deuied the pro- 
position, that we had gained seen- 
rity by seizing the Dani sh fleet 5 on 
the contra y,!t was more calculated 
to produce our cestruction, as it 
had for ever ana ! our honour 
and faith amongst nations. As to 
the necessity, that he would de ny 
too, and though he should d admit 
that it might be expedient to pull 


down cur neighbour’s house to s. 
cure the neighbourhood, when a 
fire raged in the vicinity, yet it 
was not expedient to do so when 

that fre was miles off, or perha 
had not broke out, but was a 
threatened by an meendiary. In 
short, the act could not be defend. 
ed, and he hoped to God “ even. 
banded Justice would not retury 
the poisoned chalice to our own 
lips.” While he was on that part 
of his subjcet, he could not help 
referring to a case in history, the 
more analogous, as it respected the 
Danes. In the time of king Ethel. 
red, it was imagined that Sweyna, 
the king of Denmark, and Otave, 
king of Norway, meant to makea 
descent on England; it was there. 
fore suggested, as an expedient to 
national security, that every Dane 
in the island should be put to death, 
The sanguinary measure was ap- 
proved, and on the day the uw. 
suspecting Danes were celebrating 
the anniversary of their saint, they 
were all, men, women, and chil 
dren, savagely butchered. Sweyn, 
exasperated at this act of inhuma 
nity and imyjustice, though he had 
entertained no such intention be- 
fore, landed an army in Great 
Britam, and after a dreadful and 
bloody retaliation, in which a 
branch of the royal family was 
butchered in the presence of its pa 
rent, conquered the kingdom, at ad 
held possession from the Saxons for 
4Q years afterwards. But to re 
turn to the subjec t matier m discus 
sion—minisiers had seized the Da 
nish fleet, and had taken ten sail ot 
the line into the British service, aud 
yet, as if ashamed of the original 
transaction, they had changed their 
names, as gipsies do children when 
they steal them ! His lordship thea 
went mto a very elaborate review 
of the doctrines laid down by wt 
ters 
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ters on the law of nations, to prove 
that ministers had violated all the 
established and known principles 
on that head, and concluded by 
saying, that the attack on Den- 
mark could neither be justified by 
state necessity or national security, 
and that the act would probably 
stand for ever unparalleled for na- 
tional bad faith, and unprovoked 
violence and injustice ! 

Lord Borringdon spoke in justi- 
fication of the measure. 

Lord Buckinghamshire said, that 
what we had gained tn point of 
strength, we had lost in national 
character. He feared this country 
would have cause to lament the 
capture of the Danish fleet. 

Lord Harrowby justified the 
measure, and said, if Bonaparte 
had declared his intention of seiz- 
ing the Danish fleet, and of turn- 
ing it against the shores of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and such de- 
claration had reached the ears of 
ministers, they would have deserved 
the execration of their sovereign 
and the country at large, if they 
had hesitated for a moment in en- 
deavouring to thwart the enemy in 
such his intention. In short, the 
security of the country rendered 
the measure indispensable, and they 
were every way justified in what 
shey had done. 

Earl Moira rose and said, if he 
Was to consider seriously all the 
transactions of government relative 
to the late expe ‘dition to the Baltic, 
he should think that the princ iples 
of public faith = national honour 
had been deserted for the adoption 
of prin ciples whig 1 we had so often 
reprobated in the reanee ruler. A 
noble m irq uis (Wellesley) had ri- 
diculed the supposition that the ar- 
my of Denm: irk was to be st: tioned 
«in Holstein, to oppose the French 
troops on their way to attack Co- 
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penhagen. But it was evident that 
the French would not have attack- 
ed Zealand, because Denmark 
would have been thrown into the 
hands of England. If France had 
attacked them, the Danes, headed 
by their prince, would doubtless 
have fought bravely ; and, under 
the existing circumstances, he 
would rather have scen the fleet of 
Denmark -in the hands of Bona- 
parte. If the Danish navy had 
been seized by the French, the e- 
vent could not have affected our 
dearest rights in the manner the at- 
tack on Copenhagen had. He wish- 
ed the noble lords who attempted 
to justify the expedition had made 
out a case by the production of do- 
cuments necessary for their defence; 
but it was only suspicion which they 
had advanced in vindication of their 
conduct. He was contident the 
voice of the country condemned 
those who proposed the expedition ! 
It had been said by a noble mar- 
quis, that war in all countries en- 
tailed misfortunes on the inhabi- 
tants; but this expedition entailed 
worse calamities than any yet de- 
scribed. When the island of Zea- 
land was attacked, parents were 
scen weeping over their murdered 
children, mothers in agonizing tor- 
tures, and scenes of distress wite 
nessed sufficient to call forth senti- 
ments of horror and commtsera- 
tion. ‘Those who had planned the 
expedition should have looked at 
the miseries likely to follow their 
orders; they should have felt for 
the situation of the sufferers. Go- 
vernment had justified their con- 
duct on the ground of security. 
He should like to hear what excuse 
a highwayman would make for 
firing into a coach occupied by wo- 
men. The robber would probably 
say, that the guard would not per- 
mit them to get out and deliver 
their 
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their property ! Lhe new doctrine 
of securny and a tr ipation of dan- 
gel might be used in: pport of vil- 
hiny and brutality on any occasion. 
This act dep Lue country ol 
every possibility of a successful ter- 
roinath no! thie Wille Rus lily \ Oo 
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before the Ca pe dition to LO} llilde- 


ven Was an cnemy m polit oi 
form, Was now an enemy infact: 
and Sweden was not in a situation 
as secure as she was betore the 
Danes were attacked. 

Lord Hawkesbury never wished 
more to hear the senuments of other 
noble lords upon any questioa that 
had been brought before their lord- 
ships, before delivering his own, 
than he did on the present occasion. 
bie found himself called upon, how- 
ever, to rise in this stupre ot the de- 
bate, not only because the measure 
now under consideration was one 
which he had a share im con ring, 
but be tase he had ber hn aeccusi ot 
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marquis Wellesley, and concluded 
by declaring it his opimon that the 
expedition was necessary for the sal. 
vation of the country. 

Karl Grey observed, that minis. 
ters, so far from having saved the 
country by their expedition to Co. 
penhagen, had deeply injured its 
honour, and consequently endan.- 
gered its safety. It had been said 
by the noble lord who spoke lately, 
thacit was the mainobject of France 
to combine against us all the navies 
of Europe; and that she entertained 
that Jesivrn in revard to the fleet 
of Denmark. He was far from 
disputing the ambitious designs of 
l'rance ; but, tn order to establish 
the other pomt, it was necessary to 
show either that Denmark was un- 
able or unwilling to maintain hei 
neutrality. It was the interest and 
the duty of this country to lend its 
aid to the defence of Zealand, and 
that, together with the force of Swe- 
den, would have rendered the de- 
fence eft ctual, ‘There was no 
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application of 9,700,000/. for that 
purpose for the last year; to ther 
with the sum of 2,400,0002. for the 
next ensuing quarter: Mr. Percival 
moved, that the orders of his ma- 
jesty in council, respecting neutral 
trade, be referred to the committee 
of ways and means. 

Lord H. Petty immediately rose, 
and observed, that as serious doubts 
were entertained of the legality of 
these orders, he considered it as the 
indispensable duty of ministers to 
have these doubts removed, by 
showing to the house, in the first 
instance, their necessity, and then 
by applying for an indemnity bill 
against the unconstitutional exer- 
cise of them. He contended, that 
the orders in council violated the 
laws of nations and the municipal 
law of this country; and further 
objected, that to enforce them was 
adopting a system of great impo- 
icy. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, 
in reply, insisted, that the late or- 
ders in council were founded on 
the same principle as the order of 
fhe 7th of January 1807, and there- 
foref that it ill became ministers 
who issued that order to contend, 
that those which differed from it 
only by being more efficient, were 
violations of the laws of nations, 
and the municipal law of the land. 
—Their policy, he observed, con- 
sisted in the protection they af- 
forded to our commerce, and in 
the incenvenience and distress which 
the enemy must experience from 
their operation. But these laws re- 
lated to a state of peace not of war, 
as in both cases their viclation was 
a measure of expediency, and justi- 
fied by the king’s war prerogative. 
The interests of America, he said, 
were the interests of this natien, 
and he trusted and believed that 
the present orders of council would 

ay 
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not interrupt the friendly 


AND 


ter. 
course between the two countries, 

Mr. Windham, Dr. Lawrence, sir 
Arthur Pigot, and Mr. Eden joined 
in condemning the orders in ceuncil, 

The master cf the rolls coincided 
with the chancellor of the exche. 
quer in his view of those mcasures, 
—The question was carried with. 
out a division. 

The house then went into a com. 
mittee of ways and means, in which 
the chancellor of the exchequer pro. 
posed ceriain duties on foreign pro. 
duce exported from England; and 
be observed, that the resolutions 
would be printed, and laid before 
the house. 

In the house of peers, lord 
Auckland had, on the preceding 
day, given notice of his intention 
to make a motion respecting these 
orders in council, in order, as he 
stid, to bring into discussion the 
different bearings of these orders, 
as they related to neutral powers, 
to commerce, manufactures, &c. 
And on the 15th his lordship rose 
to make his motion. He conéi- 
dered the subject of high impor. 
tance, and proposed to discuss it 
under four heads ; namely, the po- 
licy, the legality, the violation of 
the navigation laws, and the laws 
of nations. Ina speech of consi- 
derable length, he contended, that 
the last orders had been issued con- 
trary to the principles of justice, 
and the good faith which ought to 
distinguish a powerful maritime na- 
tion. The operations of the order 
issued in 1797 had been severely 
felt by unoffending neutrals; the 
order of the 7th of January, 1807, 
also obtained the reprobation ot 
America; but the subsequent or- 
ders had nearly annihilated the 
commerce of states never hostile to 
England. He deprecated the sy- 


stem of retaliation adopted by go- 
vernment, 
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vernment, in consequence of which 
friendiy powers had been severely 
injured ; and he contended, th. ut 
the orders were contrary Co as ey 
and the laws of civilized stat: 
The nol ble lord cone lus ded] HS spe ech 
with moving, “that the house 
should re solve ‘itself into a commit. 
tee on the orders of government laid 
before the house by command of 
his majesty, and alford them their 
eurly consideration.” 

Earl Bathurst opposed the argu- 
ments of the noble baron, and justi- 
fied the orders which had been cen- 
sured. It had been discovered by 
government, that neutrals, by a cir- 
cuitons c MTSE, freqrently rendered 
esseniial service to the enemy. 
The power exercised by France 
over neutrals being submitted to 
by them, they net cnly promoted 
the commercial views of the enemy, 
but acquiesced in hostile intenttons. 
The import trade of America 
amonnted annually to 104,000,000 
dollars, 7,000,000 of which was 
gained by France; it was there- 
fore of imiportance to deprive her 
of that benefit. The orders of 
councit! had effected that object, 
and government were just ified in 
the ; ad »ption of them. 

Lord Erskine said, the question 
for the consideration of their lord- 
ships was not whether the orders 
of coun neil were founded on poliey, 
but whether the government ought 
to act upon principles of justice ; 


and he considered it a question of 


as great tmpertance as any ever be- 
fore the house. The laws of na- 
lions, according to all authorities, 
peremptorily demanded that respect 
should be observed to neutr: als. The 
order of the llth Nov. 1797, did 
hot say that government proceeded 
on the law al retaliation towards 
neutrals, The order might blockade 
the enemy’s ports ; but he would 
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ask the noble lords, wliether they 
could say with honour and candour, 
that the order extended to neutrals, 
who had never violated the laws 
of nations. The moment the em- 
peror of France had contradicted 
his decree in favour of America, 
and Mr. Armstrong, the Ameri- 
can minister, was informed that the 
trade of America should not be 
annoyed, the government of this 
country laid an embarzo on Ames 
rican ships, ‘This act he considered 
adverse to the established laws of 
nations. America had committe - 
no act which justified suc h cond 
The oldest decisions on the su! je 2 
of neutral capture and detention 
had said, that neurral property 
cannot be take ns unless an act was 
committed by the neutral, offensive, 
according to the law of nat tions, to 
the bellijre rent. The attack on 
neutrals was justified upon a prin- 
ciple of retaliation. He would sup. 
pose the French had decreed the 
blockade of the Moon, Venus, Mer- 
cury, and other luminous bodies ; 
and England had blockaded the 
Sun and the satellites of Jupiter. 
Were the astronomer royal and all 
the disciples of Copernicus to be 
thrown into confusion, and the 
country darkened by the eclipse of 
the planets? The noble lord quoted 
the decisions of sir W. Scott, judge 
of the admiralty court, and other 
authorities, to prove that neutrals 
were not subject to detention, sej- 
zure, and confiscation, unless they 
committed acts contrary to the 
laws of nations. He called upon 
the noble lord on the woolsack to 
express his opinion relative to the 
law of nations applicableto neutrals; 
and observed, that if the orders of 
council then in discussion were a 
sufficient pretence for the general 
system of blockade, neutrals were 
without any protection whatever. 


The 
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The lord chancellor leftthe wool- ships. Such a view of the subje 


sack, and said the law of nations 

was the law of justice, which exist- 
ed between individuals in a state of 
nature. With respect to hostilities, 
if it appeared that neutrals acquie 
esced in the views of an enemy, 
and means were adopted to prevent 
the injury likely to arise from the 
designs of the enemy, he did not 
think, that from Magna Charta to 
the present time, any contradiction 
had been offered to the principle 
on which the orders of council pro- 
ceeded. The noble lord then de- 
fended the policy of the subsequent 
orders, that we must use the same 
weapons as Trance, and contended 
that they were calculated to pro- 
mote the benefit and security of the 
country. 

Lord King contended, that it 
must be proved by his majesty’s 
ministers, that neutrals had sub- 
mitted to the decrees of the enemy, 
in order to justify the monstrous 
conduct which we were pursuing 
against them. He acknowledged 
that the decrees of France against 
our commerce were such as_ to 
justify us in measures of retalia- 
tion against that power; but surely, 
before we retaliated on neutrals, it 
was necessary to show that they 
had given sufficient provocation. 
This, however, was not the case, 
and he called on noble lords on the 
other side to adduce any one act 
done by neutrals, which manifested 
even a disposition to submit to the 
measures of Bonaparte against this 
country. 

Lord Grenville regretted that 
party considerations should have 
such strong influence on the minds 
of some noble lords, as had appear- 
ed in the course of the debate. He 
was the more surprised at it in the 
discussion of a sub ect ot such mag 
nitude as that now before thuir lord- 


might answer a temporary purpose, 
as a Set- otf ap. ust ae and NCO. 
trovertible statements, but he trust. 
ed that there would be an end of 
such justification as that hitherto 
pursued, he meant that of in 
stancing the conduct of the late 
roverniment, Upon that question, 
emma the present ministers 
could not defend themselves, for 
the measures which they had a lop fe 
ed in the way of retaliation, did not 
violate every principle and recog. 
nised forms of. the law of nations, 
as the present ministers had done, 
Although they had deemed -it ne- 
cessary to resort to a declaration 
of blockade against the enemy, yet 
they did not mvolve innocent and 
inottending neutrals in the calami- 
ties of war.—H: wing dwelt for 
some time on this part of the sub. 
ject, the noble lord then proceeded 
to examine the measure betore their 
lordships generally, as one on the 
revi ci On, or non-revocation ot 
whi 1c! h, de pe nded (he believed 
his soul) the existence of Great 
Britain. He contemplated with 
the dk ‘epest regret, the motives 
vhich seemed to influence some 
persons in this country on the pre- 
sent subject: they might, it was true, 
derive a short-lived popularity from 
their rigour beyond all law, even 
the law of necessity, as generally 
understood, but he feared the day 
Was not very distant, when not on- 
ly the country, but the very «uthors 
of the mischiet, who were now tris 
umphing, would lament and bitters 
ly deplore their conduct; all he 
could hope Was, thai their repent 
ance micht not be to. late. The 
noble and | learned lord (L won} lae 
boured very eek on points which 
were not capable of being contra- 
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which were clear and self-evident ; 
bout the inferences of the noble aad 
learned lord were trre! levant, be. 
cause they had no application what- 
ver to this question 5 the noble 
lord not only tailed mm iking out 
the necessity, but in showing that 
there was even a colourable preiext 
for the orders in council as against 
neutrals. heir lordships. should 
consider whether the decree ot the 
was executed : now, so far 
all the evidence was 
on the applica. 
ts 
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This was the 
American ambassador 
lar; he wat told that nota 
sion in it should aflect thie treaty 
subsisting between both c 
The American ambassador 
municaied this explanation to the 
present m! Lis 
titvat thus faa 
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ters, who certainly 
have regulated then 
uct, i conlorimiucy to an unde- 
niable fact, mar ne ly, that Bonaparte 
cuted his decree AQUI 13! 
that America 3 id 
ACGUIES( 1s 
ey q were the inten- 
lrance to carry it 
ject. What then was the line pur- 
by munisters?) They said, 

substance, by their order of coun- 
cH, You, Americans, may be satis- 
lied with the explanation of France, 
but we feel tle explanation disgrace- 
ful to the Wniied States, and infer 
jrom it the submission of America, 
therefore we will i impose on you all 
the cal; unites and all the evils of 
var. Ii the nee pags of the case 
were the ground to be relied on, 
why not establish it F Hiere wasa 
fact which proved that it existed as 
against neutrals only in the imaci- 
1808, . “i 
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nation of those who recommended 


and WIla ¢' the orders ol comne'l. 


nF : : 
It the orders were examined, it 

‘ould be found that the plea of 
WOLI¢ K tounc tO2At tit pi Cit OF 


justifeation which they recited at 
very Opening was, that the 
French go vernment nee issued un- 
decrees agamst the ed 
of England, and that neutrals had 
ot procured a renunciation of 
rem. ‘Pits was no ground at all, 
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both countries dus Ing ‘the str ate : 
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cal government shrink from its 
acknowledgment ! He cor jured 
their lordships to prt an hd as 

on as possibte to this mischief. 
bie feared that the effect which tt 
micht produce would not fe re- 
moved, or even mitigated during 
he life of any person who witnes- 
sed the transacti nm It was so 
atrocious that the American: s could 
not forget it; and be was cf oO pi- 
nien would not easily foi reive its 
injurious tendency 

Lord Hawkesbury said that wit! 
respect to the qi Stl 


tion, which was the par one belore 
sheie lordships, he should say, that 


it involved the decpest interests of 
the country ; and feeling this to be 
the case, he was the more anxtous 
to state his view of it generally at 
preseni, reserving the detail till 
some future discussien, which he 
had no doubt would be afforded by 


Ty 


nobie lords Opposite to him. He 


thought that the mi: os ‘n notions of 


the noble baron with respect to the 
violation of t helaws ot uations, must 
arise trom a want of due considera- 
tion. The noble b iron acknowlede- 
ed the right of ret: ition against 
an enemy, but de ue L it against 


Riis , ns , . — 
neutrals: he lamented the necessity 


of inflicting any of the calamities of 


war on neutrals, but self-preserva- 

on fully justiGed it He did not 
an'ic “pate such evils from the ope- 
ration of our measure on American 
commerce, as the noble baron ap- 
wehended; he, on the contrary, 
Rated that America would, cn a 
calm view of the whole transaction, 
feel inclined to give it eilect rather 
than opposition, She must be a- 
ware that the enemy provoked us to 
adopt it by his decrees and various 
oppressions ; and of course, thai 
with respect to cimerica as a neue 
tral, it was an order growing out of 


necessity, which carricd its justifiers 
ticn with it! The noble lord ch sed 
his speec h at two o’cloc’, with sia. 
ting, that he should resisi the noble 
baron’s motion. 

Lord Lauderdale and lord Sid. 
mouth gave their support to the 
metion. On adivision, the num. 
bers were:—For the motion 48, 
against it 106. 

Ministers, finding themselves se. 
cure in their majorities on this im. 
pertant quesiion, introduced a bill 
on the subject into the lower house ; 
on the second reading of which, 
Feb. 18 

Mr. Eden eaid that he could not 
ailow this bill to go through an. 
other stage without declaring his 
sentiments upon it. In doing so 
he should throw out of his consie 
deraton the question as to the 
ripht of retaliation. ‘hat he should 
leave to other gentlen en better 
able to discuss the subject, and 
should contine the few observations 
he had to offer on the measure in 
question to its eilects, so iar only 

America was concerned. le 
would ask, ii it could at all be 
shown ether that America had any 
access to that decree of the French 
eovernment issu iol on the Gist of 
November, L868, me iously to the 
vassing of it; or that she acquiesced 
m it without reluctancé after it was 
issued ? He maintained that there 
was no evidence to this effect, but 
the contrary. It appeared too, 
from the letter of Messrs. Monroe 
and Pinckney to our government, 
explanatory of “gt matter, that the 
dec ee Was never eted upon’; and 
that the trade of Am erica Was m 
no wise annoyed in conse quence of 
the deerce. [t did not appear tijat 
any answer wus given to this letter, 
but thr: e weeks after followed the 
orders of council, which went to m- 
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Hict on America a punishment as 
severe as if she had been im a state 
oi the most abject subnussion to 
the wishes and objects of Trance. 
It was a mere mockei y to say that 
any vessels whatever sailing from 
American ports, at any time what- 
ever, were to be exe »mpted from the 
operation of this tax. Supposing 
ic to be the wish of the captain or 
owners, though the ship was origi- 
nally cleared out for Bourde aux, 
that the place of her destination 
should be changed with the change 
of circumstances, and that she 
should proceed to Stockholm ; that 
very change of destination would 
subject her to the tax. Supposing 
a a deviation to be voluntary 
on the part of the American, he 
was anxious to know what right 
our government, or that of any 
other country, could have to im- 
pose a penalty on a neutral vessel 
conducting herself in this manner. 
He conceived this te be a tax on 
the neutral trader without any rea- 
son, or the most distant suadow of 
right. 

The advocate-genaral (sir John 
Nichoil il), cone eiving t) at the house 
had a right to hear his opinion on 
this question, rose thus early to 
state his sentiments and the grounds 
upon which he formed them. 
These orders of council were pre- 
ceded and aenorapamicd by circume 
stances which were terial to be 
considered in forming a ar’ ne nt 
upon their legality. The Trench 
decree prohil,ited the trade of neu- 
trals in articles of British produce 
and manufacture, and had even 
gone the furth er length of declaring 
the British islands in a state of 
blockade. According to this ree 
gulation, 2 Danish vessel bound 
fom Copenhagen to Tranquebar, 
and holes on board British goods 
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purchased at Lisbon or America, 
may be seized by a French cruizer, 
and would be confiscated on being 
brought into a French port. The 
Ire nch government, falsely as- 
suming that the Briush govern. 
ment had declared ports under the 
dominion of France to be ina state 
of blockade without placing armed 
ships to exercise and enforce that 
block: ide, and clai ming aright of 
retaliating upon the same princi- 
ples, declared the British islands in 
a state of blockade. But the fact 
was, that m the most extensive 
blockade published by this country, 
which extended from the Elbe to 
Brest, a particular inguiry had been 
made, whether there was a naval 
force sufficient to execute that 
blockade according to the strict 
terms of public law. The result of 
that inquiry was, to shew that there 
was an ample force, and that force 
was employed accordingly. The 
retaliation adopted upon the French 
decree was g1 radual, moderate, and 
dignified. twas intended always to 
avoid injuring neutrals as much as 
possible, ‘Lhe first measure, was 
the piublicati m of the order of 
council of January 7th. T ce Mea 
sure he had defended and supporte 
edatthe time. It was largely et- 
ficacious: buteventhen it was felt, 
that in strict rizht, we mi ght have 
gone fi archer, i f that measure should 
be found insufficient to obtain re- 
sistance to the French deerce. 
Denmark, Portugal, Lisbon, and 
America, were at that time the on- 
ly neutral powers. Had any « 
of these powers resisted or remo; 
strated when a decree, similar 
that which now provoked Our r 
taliation, was published by the 
French directory in L705?) [t was 
immediately denounced by the 
American aie ite Q his speech 
ee 
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made by the court of Lt : 
the contrary, the port of Juisbon 
was become ua perfect port of entre- 
pot, to protect the Vv cis Curt ne 
on the Con Cryer trade ol brance, 
and the countries under the domi- 
nion of France. Had Denmark 
resisted ? ‘The contrary was yroved 
by reference to lord Howick’s let- 
ter to Mr. Rist, in which that noble 
lord, for whom he professed a high 
respect, as he did for the late po- 
vernment wencrally, very properly 
censured the submission to. the 
original imposition of France, and 
the remonstrance agamst the con- 
sequent restriction ‘adopted on the 
part of this country, W ith respect 
to America, the note of the French 
minister of marine, Decres, gave 
no assurance of exception of Ame- 
rican vessels from the operation of 
the French decree of the 2lIst of 
November, 1806. An mstance of 
the capture of an American vessel, 
under the provisions of the lrench 
decree, h ul since oc irred, und 
that vessel having been recaptured 
by a British cruizer, a salvave had 
been awarded pon the recapture. 
hat tly peice of ‘Uilsi 
ished the influence of France ove 
ontinent, the prohibition of 
Ly tish tl! idle ve uld be t ive rsally 
enforced by Vrance; and unless 
me principle of retal nen mn were 


aaoptl . pat, 1! pait, we hould be 
compelled to submit to such terms 
ol peace as ty ce may be disposed 
te al tc 1) oy our retalia- 
t > dh deprived of 
many of the ne ary articles of 
alas sumption, the French 

ld course of a little tum 


H AND 


» the violators 
“own g0- 


be foreed to becom 
ot the prohibition of then 
vernment. The colonial tr ade of 
Vrance, Spain, and Holland, had 
been hitherto throughout the war 
an don by means cf American 
‘here were French houses 
establisiicd in America to facilitate 
this trade, and it was from these 


French houses that a ¢reat part of 


the lat » rroundless outcry against 
Lritain proceeded. ‘The only prior 
example of the prohibitory man- 
date of France, was one issued in 
1798 by Russia against Trance as 
the enemy of all nations; Rus- 
stay Which was now in alliance with 
France against Britain, and which 
comphann d ot 
Britain trom the law of nations, 
while it was silent upon the previ- 
ous outrage of France! — It should 
be recollected, that in all engace- 
ments, express or implied, between 
belliverents and neutrals, there were 
neutral duties as well as neutral 
richts; and that belligerents had 
direct obligations towards them- 
» as well as collateral obliga. 
tions towards their neyzhbours. Ii 
a neutral power allow ‘ed its terri- 
tory to be viol; ited by one be hh 1e- 
rent, itt was bound to allow an equal 
latitude to the Opj ostte belli eerent. 
‘The same prin Sple held at sea; 
and it 
mitcrvention ot France, the iater- 
vention should be permitted on our 
part. Ifit was in our power, and 
Hf our right permitted us to detain 
vessels on their way to France, it 
was equally our right to permit 
them to pro ceed on certain condt- 
tions, and on this ground the de- 
iention and duty bond were per- 
fectly justifiable. If, under these 
circumstances » Americ: a should de- 
termine to be hostile. it was a satis- 
fiction to us that our cause was 


1ust : : 
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serve 


the departure ot 





America submitted to the. 
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‘wets we musteither submit uncon- 
ditionally to France, or try to con- 
quer ; the result he looked to with 
confidence, as to this country 3 and 
he trusted, that while so interest- 
ing and important a trial was pend- 
ing, no attempt would be made to 
prejudice it, by exciting a factious 
clamour for peace, Which could be 
attended with no effect, but produ- 
cing an unpromising ne,rotiation, 
and an insecure peace. 

Ear] ‘Temple Wi hed every MC t- 
sure of the ] tLe government tO 
stand on its own merits, 
question now before the house was, 
it the orders of council could be 
justihed. Wi 
immediate injury 
to mecit that which had been coila 
terally timed at them by OUT OD- 
ponent ? Hle contends that t 


— 


~~ 1 + | 
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to neutral stares, 


plea of retaliation did not apy 
We ought to retaliate on our cne- 
my, not on neutral states, We 
were called on, before we took any 
steps which could affect neuwal 
powers, to see if they had remon- 
strated against the act of the other 
belligerent; and again, if that act 
had been enforced by the power 
with whom we were at war. The 
American minister at Paris did im- 
mediately remonstrate, holding: out 
the treaty between the two coun- 
tries, as a reason why the decree 
should not be enforced. The an. 
Swer Was, that no part of il was 
meant to militate agaimst that 
freaty. The pres 
with this deciaration of the French 
minister of nharine, and 4 his 
specch to congress states the ex- 
planation which his minister had 
received. "Two 6 yeral slitps be- 
longing to America, captured and 
curried, the one into a French, the 
“ieee 


ad ODAIISH port, iter an 
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attempt made to condemn the: in 
prize courts, were restored, on thre 
explanation of the i'vench minister 
of marine. So that there was tie 
concurrent testimony of the Preneh 


thos 
Raed 


minister and the president of 
United States, and the actual resto- 
ration of the ships which had been 
seized, ia support of these facis ; 
not only that remonstrances hed 
been made, but that the 


‘ 


cl Cree 
‘he hi)» 


we hac 


hiaad not been e: forced. 

ble Jord contended that 
ho rivrhit to call on a 
evidence of the 


neutral 


_ . . Sos 
pore! tO pit aii 


revocation of any such deerce ; 
all we had a L1G. TO Was, CO be 
itistied that we ood, so far it 
ich neutral was concerned, on a 
footing with our opponent. TT, 


lordship proceeded to enter ‘mto 
an investi@ation of the measure, 
so far as et allected the law of 
RtiOis, and deciared that he con- 
ceived it wo be a breach of the 
statute of Idward IJI. and of 
Marana Charta. 

He objected also to the mea- 
sure, us ik went to raise a tar 
without the consent of parliament. 
He then considered its policy, 
and observed,’ that the French 
directory in 1797 had adopted it 
line of conduct similar to the de- 
cree of the @2Ist of November. 
On that occasion there were many 
who applied to Mr. Pitt fora 
measure of retaliation like what 
had now been adopted. He an- 
swered that he bad too much re- 
spect for the constitution of the 
country and the law of nations 
to do so. Such was his policy. 
‘There was now only one neutial 
by whose means our commerce 
might be carried on, and why 
did we assist the views of Bona- 
clocing up this outlet? 
Dg 


‘ 


parte {> 
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By these orders we were distress- 
ing our own cclenies, by bring- 
ing so much produce into com- 
petition with theirs, as far as ex- 
portation to foreign markets was 
concerned, We were prevent Ing 
the Americans from carrying off 
the surplus of our Indian com- 
modities, and 
channels of trade rendered them 
less able to purchase our own 
ert h. ctures. We already had 
had enough of taxing American 
commerce, Bonapurte’s policy 


f 
‘ 
} , rrve nite ’’ }, 7 P 
by stopping up thes 


was to unite against us the minds 
and prejudices of people. We 


c rtainly did t retaliate in this 
‘ It was an i prud nt retae 
for the sake of putting 


Cc: .€ ccmmmerce ol! 


own 3 simece 


t source oi 


urs cl compara. 

le ni to France. 

] ye entered his strong- 
* ac uinst these orders. 

Rose expressed his sur- 


that. after what had been 

d on this subject, the legality 

of these orders should have been 
are ; 

d, After moeisting that 

aw ewars ebetcsly within the kina’: 

rmnev were sirict Witi.in cir Ine Ss 


prerogative, he replied to an ob- 


aa - i} 1 UNE led tt the ili ral ty 


’ bringing into this country the 
a roduce a enemies’ colonies by 
neutrals, by observing that this 
was lecalised by the r2d of the 
kine. He then contended that 
the order of the 7th of vanuaty 
adopted the same prin cipl It 
went far beyond the rule of Irs 6; 
for under that, vessels were not 
subjected to confiscatian, as they 
were by this order. He de: vied 
that there was a material difference 
between Denmark and America in 
this cuse. He adverted to the 


pains that bad been taken to con- 


nect this subject with the question 
of peace or war with America, and 
asserted that this might be attended 
with the most mischievous effects. 
No one could be more anxious to 
preserve peace with America; her 
prosperity ws the prosperity of 
Great Britain. But at the same 
time he — not but state the 
great advantages which America 


é njoyed fron m the consequences © f 


Mr. Jay’s treaty. The trade be- 
tween thi is country and her was 
carried on, in a great measure, 
in her own ships: she supplied 
almost all the world, except 
this country, wiih India goods ; 
and we had given her the privilege 
of carrying the produce of the ene- 
mies’ colonies, which was denied 
her by the rule of 1756: stil, how- 
ever, he de preci war with Ame. 
rica. These orders were not ine 
tended as a measure of finance; 
the duties were imposed in order 
to distress the enemy. Even all 
our cruizers could not prevent 
smugeling: it might easily be con. 
ceived then that the French could 
not possibly prevent our commodi- 
ties from being smuggled into the 
continent. 

Mr. Hibbert praised the excel- 
lent speech which had been made 
by the honourable and learned gen- 
theman over the way (the advocate. 
general) in davour ot the order of 
the 7th of January, on the ground 
oi its being of that sort which di- 
stre oe the enemy much, and did 
little harm to the ha itral, He con- 
tended that there was a Wise die 
stinction between thet and the or- 
ders under const leration. ‘Lhe 


encmy had applied a constructive 
blockade to us, and we had con- 
structively blockaded the whole 
woret m" hile we were so earer to 
hurt France, we ovght to take care 
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not to hurt ourselves.. We ought 
to take the advice given in the 
the passionate rider and 
and “ show ourselves 
the wiser ee the two.” He could 
not agre in the principte, that 
when 4 noua il was excepted she 
was stil bound to demand a ree 
Had any American ship 
been condemned in France tor 
having British produce on board? 
He dented that m these orders 
there was any particular view to 
the interests of the West India 
It would be a far greaier 
benefit to the West India mer- 
chants and planters, to have the 
with re- 


case ot 
the horse, 


VOCAUO]-. 


trade. 


rule of 1756 enforced 
spec: to the enemies’ colonies. But 
now the great quantity of woods 
which would be brought here for 
exportation would interfere, what 
ever might be the duty, with the 
exportation of our own commo- 
diuies. He therefore condemned 
the policy of the measure, und ob- 
served that, in addition to its other 
bad effects, it would favour the 
views of Bonaparte by creating 

us in the 


an enthusiasm against 
people of the continent 


“Mr. William Smith said that his 
honourable and learned triend (the 
advocate-general) had misapplied 
the words which he read from 
Vaitel, for the whole of the quo- 
tation related to contraband goods. 
He allowed, however, that there 
Wis a great deal in many things 
which he had said, and on the 
present occasion there might be 
good reason to resort to the rule 
of 1756. But then he said, that 
it was not expected to be able to 
compel Bonaparte to rescind his 
that all that could be done 
press so heavily upon the 
people as to force chem to smug: 
gle. If that was the case, then 


he pine 
UE ree 5 
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the question came to this: whe. 
ther we should run the risk of 
provoking the hostility of Ameri. 
ca, by continuing her embargo, in 
order to try how much we could 
smurgle into the continent? Set. 
ting aside the question ef mora- 
lity, the fraud, the perjury, &c., 
&e., if you were determmed 
smuggle, you ought to consider 
how you could smuggle most suc- 
cessfully. In this view, the poli- 
cy of these orders was most ex- 
tr:ordinary, for it appeared that 
ministers expected tosmuggle more 
by having all vessels excluded from 
Prance than they coutd have done 
if certain vessels had been freely 
admitted. He then adverted to 
the extreme hardship under which 
our West India colonies must Ja- 
bour by the continuance of the 
American embargo, which would 
deprive them of their usual sup- 
plies from that quarter. He also 
particularly called the attention of 
the house to the fact, that consi- 
derable quantities of corn were 
imported in the country; and 
where, then, was the policy, when 
the Baltic ports were shut against 
us, of running the risk of em- 
broiliny ourselves with America, 
for such a paltry consideration as 
ministers themselves had stated? 
There really appeared a_ short- 
sightedness in this that approached 
to that state in which the adage 
mij rnt be ap) ied, * quos equus 
Jupiter vult perdere, prius demen- 
tat.’ Then it was said, that we 
had a right to hurt neutrals whea 
our own safety wis concerned, 
This was trac; but then the ques- 
tion Was, whether our safety was 
concerned 2? ‘This was often taken 
for granted, Ww nithout muc h exami- 
nation. He knew tiat tt was often 
hard for neutrals to put up with 
D 4 the 
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hev usuall: 
ceived at our hands mm ture of war, 


we deiendec the eround of ne- 
cessity, hut r SOM. 
ly resorted to in > wantonness of 
power. He was glad t CON 
cutitory faneru Ci { f iC. 
men on the other side, w errard 
to America, but he should be much 
bette: pl i it ee t] r conduct 
correspol d to their \ » a id 
America would no doubt concur 
with him. [t was to be wished, tn- 
dcx !, that 2 erreater number of our 
hips mieht be employed in the 
American trade; but still allow. 
pier the advantaees which t! . 
rived from Mr, Jav’s treatv, w 

were not without 3 Ipre ul be- 
nekts from the exportation of such 
vl ] re qua ‘it of our manufac. 
tures. He dented that the staena- 


{) } of our exports Oo] boast ladta 
co oe $3 ) . rye. 
ecods, was owine solelv to Amert- 
‘ es . : | 
en. “Chey me rely carried off the 
: fuce, Marquis + 
Wilii WalS AD‘ 1 to ONCY tO 1@- 
e Americans inp Indus. 
at noble person asked wheiher 


. . 
there were ships belonoh vw to the 


-— 


"1 
‘ 


company sufficient to take the whole 
vy 
of the produce ? Che answer wa 


No. hen, sant he, why would 
vo | me them from carrying olf 
that for > be: efit of the country 
wh) ch \ 1 Vou? elves cannot f tke, 
end » preve nt th m fiom b ving 


an addiuonal quentity of our come 


MCowilies, Hie con luded by CXe 


pri if Hts strong Gisapprobation 
| ’ 
ort Oracrs, 
’ ry } 
Lord H. Petty observed, that it 
‘% , , ‘¥ ) > ‘ ~ :. i) 
vy’ ust lp rp rest vib, CWllsic Wi Onsistent 


for an Enyitsh vessel tn the first in- 


>H AND 


] ine’s belligerent prerovative .; ve 
that when the American found 
himself in a British port, he should 
. ’ } . ? > 
discover that the grand fieure of 
the kine’s prerogative was changed 


into the eppearance Of a Custom. 


house-oficer, ‘The ceptam micht 
say, * [ tho 1g t | was seized in 
right of the king’s prerogative.” 
“s ¢ yh, vcs, {says the off ice} ) but | 


will avree to sell Vou the kine’s 


a Das . ° +) S ’ 
preroe ave. [ k ‘ep tae kine’s 
‘ .? a? 
™ + , ~ 
s7ops an A if you pst me 25 ot 


‘*<- 


307, vou may proceed to your 
ericinal destination.” T 
so very contrary to the xuvowed 
intention of the bill, that it brought 


1 11S Wat 


to his ated the idea ot S( methine 
fureien to the object of the bill get- 
tiny mio any other parliamentary 
pro ecding. If, for instance, a 
hieh treason bill was to be convert. 
ed into a money bill, by the terms 
of some clause that had crept mto 
the bill, and had been overlooked 
by the house; it a nian should be 
arrested for hig] 


treason, and were 


l ’ 

ward informec i that he 
should not be brou: to trial if he 
were only to pay aboit the sun of 
507, but might tmmednitely ga 
at large without any further in- 
quuiry into hrs conduct. Would not 
the government, im such = case, 
be lat Het »the mputation of fraud? 
wind would not the Jevishiture, in 
that instance, be eXpo ed io the 
censure of the countrys either as 
having been guilty of the grossest 
inattention to the interests of the 
people, or as having betrayed the 
most ‘arg imbectility in the 
performance of their public duty? 
He conjure 1 the house, before they 
gave their consent to the nical 
reading of the present bill, to con- 
sider its tendency in a variety oft 
views ; but most p: irticulariy as to 
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part of it which related to re- 


ai ible 
youue. 
Lord Castlereagh contended, 


that the orders of council were 
founded in a principle of forbear- 
ance towar ds a7 ge and not 
likely to injure the commercial 
interests in any relien as much 
as the adop:ion of the rule of the 
war in 1756, ‘The statement con- 
tained in the answer of lord Elowick 
to Mr. Rist, that the government 
of this country would not cease to 
act upon the order of the 7th of 
January. until neutrals should pro- 
cure the revocation of the French 
decree, but ili accorded with the 
sentiments expressed by the noble 


lord opposite (lord H. Petty ). 
Whatever relaxition of the rigour 
of its decree the French govern- 
ni might have found it conve. 
nient to adopt ai ry e, it was most 
rigidly enforced in all the French 
colonies. It was not till after the 


peace of Tilsit, that France iound 
nerself in a condition to execute 
that decree generally er the con- 
subj al to her 
she was exclud- 
ing our produce from all parts of 
‘continent, was this country to 
summit, without throwing any im- 


tinent tal countries 


contre a While 


’ 
i 
‘ 
ual 


pediment in the way of her S upply 
of her e¢ ial prod ice? If the 
rive of = 545 were to be applied to 


would deprive her of 
of her exports. Could 
lord contend that it was 
not an ad iitagve to America, that 
we had not declared the enemies’ 
colonies in a state of blockade? The 
Americans would have no right to 
com} y! ain of th » duties pr pose ‘d to 
be laid On, because the y were onl, 
the carriers, and the duty would f J 
upon the con summers. ” Me to the 
e oftect that might be produced upon 
1 commerce of this country bythe 


America, tt 
full one half 


} , 8 
+ . ™ p> 
mie nook 
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state of the continent, he admitted 
that its exports might for a time 
be checked ; but this could. not 
last long, because no pressure 
could keep down the vast extent 
of tevritory under orm ition, in 
such a manner, that the interests 
of individuals would not induce 
them toprocure those articles which 
may be necessary for them. As to 
the question relative to our rela- 
tions will America, he could as- 
sure the house chat he and his col- 
leagues were extremely anxious to 
avert the interruption of peace and 
amity with that country. IF the 
calamity of war should unhappily 
take place, wheaever the conduct 
of his wiiyesty’s ministers shall be 
brought under consideration, it 
would ke seen tnet no effort had 
been spared in order to prevent it. 
lf war should be the conseqnence, 
it will appear that no concession or 
submission could have prevented 
it; and it might not be unlikely, 

th: it the forbearance tu this country 
had been such as to have misled 
the Americans, sole as to them- 
selves and as to thi country. The 
arguments of the noble lord came 
with a bad grace from those who 
had held the |: mruage contained in 
lord Howick’s answer to Mr. Rist ; 
they should rather now maintainthe 
principles which they then professed, 
at a time too when the dangers of 
the country were not so imminent as 
ut present. The consequence of a 
war would be, the loss to America 
of her whole export trade, whilst 
only oue-fourth of our exports 
would be endangered by that event. 
Our means of shutting American 
produce m her ports, in conse- 
quence of our vast marine, were 
far more extensive than her imternal 
means of excluding us; and con- 
-onsiderable portion of 
what 


seqnently a 








aL. 

) what this country now exports to 
i) America would find its way inte 

; that country notwithstanding a war. 

) We were not, from the mere appre- 

f hension of a war with that couniry, 


to shrink from the assertion of those 

maritime rights which are so essen- 

i | tial to our national strength and 
prosperity. ‘The question now was, 

whether we were to be conquered 

by the French or nat i ? Bonaparte 

had essayed his military warfare 

against us ineffectually, and he was 

I now trying the success of a com- 
mercial warture. It was an attack 

upon the public spirit of the coun- 

try, and he was convinced the na- 

tion would not decline the contest. 


In order to obtain any peace with 

France, in order to make her live 
' in peace, We must prove to her 
i} that she can make no impression 


upon us. The only prospect ot 


4 living with that country in crvil or 
political intercourse, ts afforded by 
a perseverance m the war, till by a 
proud detiance of ail her means, we 
shall convince her of her inability 
to destroy or weaken ours. So 
may we enjoy redations of amicable 


intercourse, not nded ware 


ot cr 
| f sus 
fare with her; but that can never 
be expected, ti we shall have esta- 


blishedthe pro of, that no instrument 
she can employ will avail for the 
reduction of the power or the re- 
sources of this en ire. 

The & allery was then cleared for 
a division, when the numbers ap- 
peared ; 

For the second reading 214 

Against it es =" we 


Majority 120 


While strangers were excluded, 
another division took place, upon 
the question that the pii] be com- 
mitted to-morrow : 
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Ayes - «+ + IA? 
Noes . e . e O95 


Majority 92 


On the same day in the house of 
lords, 


Lord Grenville moved, pursuant 


to notice, for copies and extracts of 


all information received by govern- 
ment, showing the effect produced 
by the French decrees, on which 
the orders of council had been 
made; also for other papers re- 
ceived from the officers of customs, 
&ec., connected with the orders of 
council. 


Lord Hawkesbury said, that the 
communic: ition received by goveri- 
ment from private mdiv iduals, and 
through the medium of commercial 
houses, could not be laid before the 
pub slic without a breach of faith on 
the put © t covernment. 

Marl Grey and lord Erskine sup- 
porte ‘d the metion. ‘lhe duke of 
Montrose and lord Eldon opposed 
it. 


The hor e then divide q i—Cone 
tents (present) £7; non-contents 
(pr sent) 33. Majority against 

-_ a7 


munisters 14, 

J.ord Sidmouth addressed the 
house on the subject of the Danish 
navy. From the proclamation aid 
summonses of our commanders, 
their declaration on leaving Zea 
Jand, the declaration of war ‘iself, 
and the admissions of his matesty’s 
ministers, he arcued, that the serzure 
of that navy was justifed only on 
the grounds of inevitable necessity, 
arising out of the Jaw of seif-pre- 
servation ; and that Denmark, the 
victim of this unfortunate urrency, 
was still regarded as a neutral and 
friendly power. In this view of 
the subject, every cons! ideration of 

just! Ice, 
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justice, and a due sense of the cha- 
acter and honour of the country, 
required, that the injury inflicted 
should not extend beyond the limits 
of the necessity which cccasioned 
‘+. This was the doctrine laid down 
by the celebrated Grotius, in the 

itemplation of such a case. The 
§ part at declaration of war on 
the part of Denmark did not de- 
stroy the justice ol her original 
claim. It was the natural, the un- 
avoidable result of our own act. 
The crown prince could not, either 
in honour or prudence, desist from 
: ‘ilities. His lore Iship concluded 

ith proposing a resolution for an 
address to his majesty, praying, 
that the sh ips take ni Conenhace n 
might be kept in such 2 state as 
not to preclude, or put to hazard, 
the possibility of therr being even- 
tually restored on the conclusion of 
peace. 

Lord Boringdon expressed his 
surprise that, with the deep and vi- 
vacious sensibility now exhibited by 
the noble lord, he had omitted to 
move a similar resolution respecting 
the Toulon fleet and the Spanish 
frigates, ‘The only effect of such a 
resvlution, if acceded to, wou!d be 
to fetter the hands of niinisters 
when they came to negotiate for 
perce, 

Lord Ellenborough contended, 
that, admitting the “alleged neces- 
sity of the seizure, it was incum- 
bent on this country to restore the 
Danish fleet. He would not, how- 
ever, Coquette with ministers, nor 
aifect a disingenuous candour. The 
necessity which they set forward, 
Was only that kind of artificial ne- 

We or convenience, which, in 

¢ course of his functions, he had 
frequent occasion to reprobate and 
pumish at the Old B: tiley. It wasa 
traasaction which he regarded as 
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on the country g which he be. 
longed. 

ord Eldon said, that if his noble 
and jearned friend really viewed 
the matter as he had just stated it, 
he was tor doing justice only by 
halves. He ought to move for the 
instant restitution of the Danish 
fleet. His lordship then entered at 
some length into the 


*vT)" low sa he. 


tween the seizure of the Danich 
fieet, and that of the Due *h ships 
in 1795, the ‘Toulon fect, and thre 


Spanish frigates, and contended, 
that beiug now in a state of war 
with Denmark, the 


her navy In° Ist, Jake eCVeTyY ot} er 


restitution of 


subject of dif rence, be teft to the 
discretion of iad esty, inthe just 
exercise cf his re rerc ert ya, M trent. 
ing for peace, 

a bietland conte led, thot 
there was no enalo y between the 
cases cited and that which was the 
object ot th > present i otion, the 
former relwing to powers with 
which we vere actually at War, or 


on the DOI unt of b er wt war withe 
He aie ed the low, virulent, 
and cowardly abuse in which some 
of the public jour ‘ills indulord 
against crowned heads during the 
state of hostilities. 

Lord Erskine said, the justifies. 
teon alleged was the same as that 
of a man tried for a highway robe 
bery, pleading in his defence the 
commission of a similar crime by 
another. 

Lord Mulgrave conceived that 
the object of the motion, if carried, 
would convey a direct charge on 
the present ad: ministrs ition, whic n 
was not justified by their conduet, 
particularly in respect to Denmark. 

Lord Grenville was dec idedly of 
opinion that the greatest service 
would result to this country from 
the restoration of the Danish flect, 

even under esisting cireu™ 
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if that power could be thus cons 
eliated, What danger could arise 
from this act of justice and retri- 
bution, to a nation whose inde- 

endence we had so grossly vio- 
Pited 3 > What! did noble lords fear 
that the power of France would be 
materially reduced by this subtrac- 
tion, as it was corsidered, of the 
Danish navy? Nothing,in his mind, 
could be more ridiculous than the 
notion, that by taking sixteen or 
eizhteen ships trom the Danes, we 
had established our own security, 
ait completed the ruin of their 
navy. On the whole, he must de- 
clare himsclf in support of the pre- 
sent mation, because it demon. 
strated to LLurope that the people 
of this country were periectly alive 


to a of honour, and ot that 
} ’ | — me , 
p! ? Thi | bihhgr Willcil ale 


WAVS GIStingnu “d them. 
L.ord Hawkesbury admitted that 


wt Denmark had only resisted an 
attack made on the Danish navy, 
there miglit be or und tor the ob- 
gervaiions Which ther k rdships 
had just heard; but when it was 
Known that Lie Was nol only a 
hostile mind, but that had been 
miindested by an avov 1 ( f a de- 


. . | 
termimation to cooperate with the 


‘ } . o he . . 
enemy, what then was the country 


to do, but to resort to every means 

for its security and protection? 
After several other members had 

spoken, and a short recapitulation 


;* : | — ° ’ . 
and 1c “ply 1] m ord : l an id ret ith. their 


a ups divided: —t} or the motion 
. Proxies 20—51. Agai: st it GI, 
p roxies H#—105. Majority 5b. 

Siv Francts Burdett tn the house 
of commons, on the 9th of Febru- 
ary, observed that it was stated in 

some of the newspapers that cer- 
tain large sums, said to arise from 
the sale of vessels taken by this 
country irom nations with which 
We were not at war, had been 


granted by his majesty to several 
princes, and particularly that the 
sum of 20,000/. arising in this man. 


ner had lately been granted to the | 


duke of York. If this were really 
the case, he wished to ask, on what 
colour or pretext it was that the 
king came to seize on that property, 
and to dispose of it in such a man. 
ner. 

Mr. Perceval said, that the con 
demnation of the Property alluded 
to, was a judicial act of the court 
before which it came to be tried, 
whether it had been legally seized 
or not. It was, therefore, by that 
judicial act of the court completely 

vested in the power of the king, 
He had no difheulty m adding to 
this, that the grant of 20,0002, ta 
which the worthy baronet alluded, 
had actually been made to the duke 
of York, bein 1 only equal to the 
sums formerly granted to the other 
younger male branches of the royal 
f: amily. 

oir Francis thanked the right 
mt, rentleman for his answer, and 
said he should take an early oppor 
tunity of bringing the matter be. 
tore the house:—and on the next 
day he moved that an address be 
presented to his majesty, praying 
* that he would be graciously 
pleased to order that there be laid 
betore a house an account of all 
captures made at sea, which re 
mined at “a disposal of the crown, 
trom the commencement of the 
late war in 1792, to the present 
time ; together with an account of 
the produce of the same, and the 
manner in which it had been dis 
posed of.’ 

At the suggestion of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, sir Francis 
postponed the discussion till the 
following day, when he contented 
himself with m: iking his motion 
without any comments. 
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The chancellor of the exchequer 
doubted whether the specilication 
of every individual capture could 
be obtained. At any rate, such a 
specification would require const- 
derable time to prepare. He en- 
tered into an explanation of the 
right of his majesty to these droiis, 
which resolved itself into two di- 
stinct parts: the right of the crown, 
and the right as lord high admiral. 
If any complaint were made with 
respect to the mode in which the 
fund had been appropriated by the 
crown, that might form the ground 
of parliamentary inquiry and re- 
prehension ; but with regard to the 
fund itself, the right of the crown 
to the appropriation of it Was un- 
questionable. A considerable pro- 
portion of this fund had been prant- 
ed to captors under various circum. 
stances; many grants had been 
made for the public service; and, 
it being completely under lis ma- 
jesty’s control, grants had also 
been occasionally made for the be- 


nefit of the younger branches of 


the royal family. None of these 
appropriations could -be charac: 
terized as misapplications. 
honourable baronet had an vun- 
doubted right io know what was the 


grossamount of that fund,and what 


part remained undisposed of, Ut, 
on the production of those accaunts, 
the honourable baronet should re- 
quire an account of the mode in 
which the fund had been appro- 
priated, the house would doubtless 
expect some strong alleeations be- 
iore they would consent to his re- 
oI lor th ‘se reasons, and to 
lactutate the attainment of the ho- 
wourable baronet’s object, he sub- 
mitted Lo him the propriety ot con- 
tng hismotion tothe total amount 
Cf the captures from the period 
mentioned by him, and of that part 
ei the proceeds of those captures 
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which remained undisposed of at 
the present time. 

Sw Francis Burdett could see no 
objection to follow the line of con 
duct marked out by the right ho- 
nourable gentleman; he had been 
given to understand, on good au- 
thority, that the proceeds alluded to 
amounted to such a considerabije 
sum, that he was convinced par- 
liament could never endure that & 
should be left as the private pro- 
perty of the king; he must think 
that the subject was of the highest 
importance, and that it was incum- 
bent on the house minutely to in- 
vestivate it. 

Sir Charles Pole declared, that 
every day aflorded fresh proofs of 
the necessity of putting the pro- 
ceedings in the admiralty court on 
a better footing. 

‘The advocate-general (sir John 
Nicholl) considered the insinuation 
of the honourable baronet who had 
last spoken, as irrelevant to the 
question ; and also, not exactly 
comprehending the tendency and 
extent ef it, would leave it unno- 
ticed. He repeated what had been 
said by his learned friend, with re- 
spect to the doubie right of his ma- 
jesty to the fund now under dis- 
cussion; the right of the crown, 
and his right as lord high admiral: 
wad enumerated many of the in- 
stances in which considerable sums 
had been granted out of that fund 
by his majesty oa public and other 
grounds. At the commencement 
of the last war with Holland, and 
at the commencement ct the pres 
sent war with Holland, with Spain, 
with Prussia, and with Denmark, 
a large amount of Dutch, Spanish, 
Prussian, and Danish property, de- 
volved of right to the crown, Of 
this property, at least a moiety, 
generally two-thirds, had been 
graated as a reward to the captors. 
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In the last war a million of the 
Dutch property was appropriated 
to the public service. Another 
million was also so approp riated 
about atwelvemonth asos Orher 
appropriations had been made to 
individuals, who, in many cates, 
had suffered from the sadden 
breaking © it of hostilities. For 
instance, a considerable part of the 
property (the rimht of the crown) 
taken from the ®@paniards, at the 
commencement of the pres ent war, 
had been ap) lied to the reliet of 
persons whose property had been 
sequestered in Spain at the com- 
mencement of a former war. Part 
was applied to indemnify captors, 
who, havine made captures in the 
execution of their orders, were af- 
terwards compelled to restore 
them; and part to neutrals, who, 
from circumstances of peculiar 
hardship, were unable. to recover 
property that had been taken from 
them. He was ver" ready to al- 
low, that 2 small part of this fund 
had certainly been appropriated to 
nets of grace and Itberality, on the 
part of his majesty, to the younrer 
branches of the royal family. Was 
his majesty to be the only father in 
his kinedom, who was to be pre- 
vented from thus disposing cf a 
ich ] C had 

if any 
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an oun loubted contro! 
honourable member thourcht t 
application of the fund improper, 
he was not ashamed ®o0 say, that 
he completely differed trom him. 
Should ny m isapplicaiio n of the 
fund be alleged, the h Louse mieht, it 
they tiought preper, institute an 
inquiry on th e subject. At present 
it did not ; ppear to him that any 
grounds had been laid for such a 
proceedinr, 

Mr. Lushin eton pe _— ly acreed 
with the last speaker, tha t this mo- 


. ? . 1, e awe 
tion had no relerence to the admi.- 
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ralty-court. He also agreed wit; 
him in the greater part of what he 
said relative to the right of the 
crown to this property : but differ. 
ed from him materially as to the 
constant propriety of the applica. 
tion. One instance of misappliea. | 
tion he would state to the house, 
An honourable baronet (sir Home 
Popham) whom he saw in his 
— had, in the year 1787, ob. 
tained leave of absence on half-pay 
from the naval service, in which he 
was thena lieutenant. He went to 
Ostend, and there procured a ship, 
the Lk] Etrusco, bearing an imperial 
flag, in which he fraigheed a cargo 
for the East Indies. He there ex- 
changed his vessel for an American 
ship, and carried a cargo to Can. 
ton, in China; having taken ina 
fresh cargo there, of which a 
I'rench supercargo at Canton had 
a share, he sailed first for Ireland, 
and thence to Dungeness, where he 
landed goods, or, in plain English, 
smuggled them. Lieut. Bowen of 
the Brilliant frigate, captain Ro. 
binson, seized the ship in Ostend 
roads, after a person had escaped 
on shore with part of the goods, 
‘This vessel was brought to jude- 
ment in the adm iralty court. Du. 
ring the proceedings, the hon. ba- 
ronet claimed his share of the car- 
go.and freieht ; but when it became 
necessary to serve a process of the 
court upon him, he was net to be 
found, and, in short, had abscond- 
ed. ‘The ship was condemned ; but 
for all the trouble, the inconveni- 
ence, and loss of time, occasioned 
in the prosecution of the busines’, 
captain Robinson did not receive 
one shilling. Yet afterwards, in 
consequence of a treasury warrant, 
signed by the marquis of Bland: 
ford and Mr. Lone, founded upon 
a report for that purpose reluctant 
ly cined | ~ the richt honourable 
entleman 
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gentleman (the adv ocate-general), 
25,0001. was restored to the hon. 
baronet, being the amount of his 
claim; and that too, without de- 
ducting from it any of the expenses 
of the process. It was some time, 
indeed, before the right honourable 
eentleman (the advocate-general) 
could be induced to give a recom. 
mendation to this effect, and his 
scruples were highly to his credit. 
These circumstances formed part 
of the records of the admiralty 
court, but he had only received 
the papers that mormimg. Here, 
then, was an application of a larre 
sum as x reward for a violation o7 
the laws of the country. He was 
glad, therefore, that a disposition 
appeared tu examine thts subject: 
but he thought the business would 
be very imperfectly done, unless 
the house attended to the applica- 
tion of the meney, which was, per- 
haps, the most material point of 
the whole. 

Sir Home Popham being so par- 
ticularly called upén by the very 
extraordinary and personal attack 
that rad just been made upon him, 
could not refrain from requesting 
the attention of the house for a few 
moments. If the hon. gentleman 
opposite had civen him the slightest 
intimation of his intention to make 
so sudden and so aggravated an 
attack upon him, accompanied with 
aspersions, sttch as be believed had 
never before been used in speaking 
of a member of that house, he 
should probably have been better 
prepared to rebut it. He hoped, 
however, to satisfy the house per- 
fectly on the subject. When he 
Went to the East Indies it was ata 
time of profound peace: and while 
there he had exerted himself as 
Much as possible in the service of 
the coumry. Tet the hon. gentle- 
man consult the records of the La- 
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dia House. He would there find 
that his conduct had been so strong- 
ly approved by the governor-gene- 
ral in council, that lord Cornwallis 
had recommended him most warm- 
ly to the court of directors, on the 
ground of the important services 
that he had rendered the company; 
and had suggested to them to re- 
quest his promotion from the board 
of admiralty. If from his anxiety 
to be actively employed, and to 
gain experience in his profession, he 
had in a moment of irritation gone 
out to India under a neutral flag 
(which perhaps he now regretted), 
he had only followed the example of 
many other naval ouicers; and he 
could not help thinking it strange, 
that after a lapse of more than 20 
years, he should thus be singled out 
for peculiar animadversion. He 
trusted he migit be allowed to say, 
that his exertions in India must 
have been of a verv extraordinary 
nature, to induce the eovernor-pe- 
neral in conne:! to recommend him 
at home as he had done. By the 
term ‘extraordinary,’ he meant 
only that those services had been of 
a description which were deemed 
deserving of marked approbation. 
He trusted also, that in no action 
of his, had he had any sort of con- 
ection With smugulers, as stated 
y ithe hon. gentleman; or that he 
mid even Violated the laws of the 
country, without havme at the 
same time done something, which 
more than compensated for the in- 
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jury they sustamed. 


Mr. Sheridan fully agreed with 
the honourable captuin, that after 
the attack which had been made 
upon him, the matter ought not to 
est there. It wa due both to the 
house and to hirn, that ‘the matter 
should be investigzted. He also 
acreed, that his honourable friend 
behind hgm might have piven some 
nwtice 
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notice of his intention; but then it 
was to be observed that he had only 
read the papers that morning, and 
had stated the facts upon an occa- 
sion which had suddenly artsen, 
But if it was necessary to have this 
affair inquired into, upen the staie- 
ment of his honourable triend, it 
was much more so after the detence 
of the honcmable captain. He 
said, he had, like other officers, 
entered, in time of peace, on board 
a foreign vessel, to acquire addi- 
tional skill im his professior » But 
how did other oflicers engage in 
these serviees? ‘They were employ- 
ed cnurely in their own p! rofession ; 
but who ever heard of their taking 
advantage of a foreign fag to tr: ade 
to the East Indies, and land teas 
at Dungeness? 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
rose to order. It was not con- 
sistent with any rules of order or 
justice, that a nversation should 
be carried on so long that had only 
arisen collaterally: and that per- 
sonal attacks should thus be made 
on an individual, without giving 
him any notice, i allowing him 
time to prepare his detence. ‘To 
what purpose was this carried on? 
"There was no motion on that par- 
ticular question before the house ; 
and it was imposstble that such a 
statement, unauthorised as it was, 
could be a suflicient ground for 
calling, in the first inst. ince, for an 
account of the application of the 
sums arising from captured pro- 
perty be longing to the crown. He 
hoped the right honourable gente- 
man himself would thank him for 
interrupting him; and he also 
hoped that an opportunity would 
be aflorded of fully considering 
the case which had occasioned this 
deviation from the main object. 
Mr. Sheridan rose again, but 


not, he said, complain of the 
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chancellor of the exchequer having 
interrupted him; on the contrary, 
he should now abstain from any 
further comment on the hon, 
captain’s (sir Home Popham) de. 
fence. At the same time, Mr. She. 
ridan showed that he had been 
perfectly in order, and now only 
deferred his argument from a prin- 
ciple of delic: ICY, understanding 
the chancellor of the exchequer to 
agree with the hon. captain, that 
a further and full investigation was 
absolutely necessary. After what 
had passed, after the charge so 
distinctly and forcibly made, and 
urged by a member in his piace, 
it was absolutely necessary to the 
character and honour of the hon, 
captain, and what was of more 
importance, it was essential to the 
character and honour of the house 
that such an investigation should 
take pi ice. 

Mr. Sheridan then said, he should 
add only a jew words on that part 
of the question which related to 
the application of the money a- 
rising from these drotts of admie 
ralty. He had no hesitation in 
saying, that he not only did not 
censure, but he cordially concurred 
in; and approved of, that part of 
the application this day avowed 
by his majesty’s judge advocate, 
namely, his mate sty’s gracious 
ing to the younger branches of 

iustrious fam ily. No meme 

wi but must feel that their in- 
comes never had, under the pres- 
sure of the times, been adequate 
to the expenditure imposed upon 
them by their rank and situation, 
and he had nevet heard any charge 
of wanton extravagance preferred 
against any one of the illustrious 
individuals alluded to. So far was 
he, therefore, trom objecting to 
these acts of his majesty’s pater- 
nal generosity, he only lamented 
that 
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that his majesty’s royal munificence 
had been confined to the younger 
branches of his august family. Had 
the heir apparent participated in 
it, he believed the house and the 
country would have not merely 
been satisfied, but gratified; for 
never must it be forgotten, that the 
since had an unliquidated claim, 
which, greatly to his honour, feel- 
ing for the public burthens, and 
the difficulty of the times, had 
been, by his royal highness’s ex- 
press desire, suspended but not 
abandoned (he meant the arrears 
of the duchy of Cornwail): that 
debt still remained indisputably 
due, either from the sovereign or 
the public ; and, towards the dis- 
charge of that debt, he could not 
conceive an application of the 
funds now under discussion, more 
grateful to the people, than in part 
directing them towards that object. 
His majesty’s munificence towards 
the younger branches of his august 
family was an act of bounty: im the 
latter case, it would be an act, not 
of bounty merely, but of justice. 
The advocate-general observed, 
that the hon. gentleman opposite 
was under a misapprehension with 
regard to the sum that had been 
returned to the hon. captain, It 
did not proceed from the enemy’s 
property captured and condemned, 
but was a forfeiture to the crown 
lor the violation of the law. The 
hon. captain (whether correctly or 
not he would not then inquire) 
had taken his family to Ostend. 
From thence he proceeded on a 
mercantile expedition to Indian. If 
he had rendered himself liable to 
the ‘operation of the prohibitory 
laws against British subjects trad- 
ing to India, he had unquestion- 
ably violated laws by which the 
charter and monopoly of the East 
India company were maintained. 
IOS, 
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But it must be remembered, that 
it was well known to the highest 
characters in India, that the hon. 
captain was there; every possible 
respect had been paid to him by 
those characters, and therefore—— 

Mr. Tierney called to order. 
The learned gentleman, instead of 
confining himself to explanation, 
was entering into a defence of the 
hon. captain. 

The speaker decided that the 
learned gentleman had confined 
himself to explanation. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
proposed to substitute for the mo- 
tion of the hon. baronet, the follow- 
ing: “ That there be laid before 
the house an account of the net pro- 
ceeds paid out of the registry of the 
court of admiralty to the receiver 
general of droits, of all property 
condemned to his majesty, in right 
of the crown, or in right of the 
office of lord high admiral, since 
the Ist of January, 1793, with the 
balances now remaining,’”’—which, 
after a conversation between a 
number of members, was carried 
by a majority of 25. 

On the next day sir Charles Pole 
moved, “ That there be laid be- 
fore the house a list of all such 
vessels and cargoes, as had been 
prosecuted as prizes in the high 
court of admiralty, &c., from Jan. 
1802, up to the latest period to 
which the same can be made up: 
—also a list of all such ships, &c., 
as have been condemned as lawful 
captures within the same period, 
previously to the declaration of 
war being issued, together with an 
account of the net proceeds there- 
of, and copies of the commission 
under which they were sold or 
disposed of.” ‘These motions, with 
some little alterations suggested 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
were agrecd to. 
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On the J6th Mr. Whitbread 
moved for various papers prepara- 
tory toa future motion on the sub- 
ject of peace. Ministers, he said, 
had already laid before the house 
various dispatches and extracts re- 
lative to the proposals of media- 
tion from Russia and Austria, 
which appeared to him to be def- 
cient im the information which 
ought to be communicated, It 
had come to his knowledge thi:t 
they were in possession of further 
important information. The ob- 
ject of his first motion, therefore, 
should be for the preduction of 
additional papers relative to the 
Austrian mediation. The second 
motion, however, he considered as 
still more important. It would go 
to the production of that mest im- 
portant dispatch transmitted by our 
ambassador at the court ot Russia, 
and which contained an account of 
the conversation which lord Hut- 
chinson held with the emperor 
Alexander, some time before the 
peace of Tilsit. That convcrsation 
related to the necessity of peace on 
the part of Russia, and also to the 
offer of Russtan mediation between 
France and this country, and there- 
fore had’ a most mmportant bearing 
on that question, which he soon 
intended to submit to the house. 
it was true that lord Hutchinson 
was not our accredited minister at 
the Russian court, but certainly 
he was one of the most distin- 
guished characters in Europe, and 
equally remarkable for military 
talents, intelligence, and a high 
sense of honour. Besides, the na- 
ture of his conversation with the 
emperor Alexander was no secret; 
it had been communicated to 
many, and, among others, to him- 
self. Why then should that be 
withheldas a public document from 
eh: laws, which all the world 
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knew? He would ask also, whe. 
ther lord Leveson Gower returned 
any answer to the note of baron 
Budberg, which cast such heavy 
charges upon the late ministers, in 
regard to their conduct towards 
Russia. If such an answer existed, 
he wished it to be produced, and 
also a copy of any assurances of 
military support to Russia, pro- 
ceeding from the present ministers 
after the late change of admini- 
stration. "To this he should wish to 
be added a copy of a note of Mr, 
Stewart, secretary of legation at 
St. Petersburgh, relating to a ne- 
gotiation for a loan to Russia. 
Lord L. Gower, in answer to the 
question, whether any reply had 
been given to the note of baron 
Budberg, charging the late mi- 
nisters with neglecting the interests 
ot "Russia and her allies, stated, 
that in a conference which he had 
with the emperor Alexander, the 
same charges were urged by him 
with considerable warmth. In that 
conversation he took the liberty of 
stating such reasons as appeared 
in his mind to justify the conduct 
of the late ministers, both from 
the respect which he bore to their 
character, and frem a conviction 
that no party differences ought to 
actuate a foreign minister, whose 
business it was to support, to the 
best of his ability, the dignity of 
his sovereign, and the character of 
his country. He could also say, 
that M. Alopeus, the Russian m+ 
nister in this country, transmitted 
a note which contained similar 
charges against the late ministers, 
and even proceeded to point out the 
different parts of the continent 
where a diversion might have been 
made. In answer to that papety 
his right hon. friend had, in con 
sequence, transmitted to M. Alo- 
peus a defence of his majesty’s 
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sovernment against such charges, 
which had been sent to him w hile 
resident at St. Petersburgh, and 
through him communicated to the 
Russian government. This de- 
fence appeared to him sufficient 
and satisfactory. With regard to 
the conversation of lord Hutchin- 
son, he could only say that he had 
not transmitted it to this country as 
an official dispatch from an accre- 
dited minister, but as the conversa- 
tion of a man who was on the most 
intimate habits with the emperor, 
by whom he was held in the greatest 
esteem and respect. He did not 
look upon that conversation as a 
public dispatch, but merely in the 
light of a private communication, 
Mr. Canning observed, that lord 
Hutchinson was not an accredited 
agent tothe courtof St. Petersburgh 
at the time when he held those con- 
versations, which were sought for at 
present, with the emperor of Rus- 
sia He was a private individual 
visiting St. Petersburgh from mo- 
tives of curiosity. The honourable 
gentleman in his argument had 
not gone the length of saying, 
that the communication of a fo- 
reign sovereign with a private in- 
dividual, was matter of parlia- 
mentary cognizance. ‘To meet, 
therefore, the clear statement of 
his noble friend, he must go on 
and sy that it was. Nay, he must 
go still further, and contend, that 
a confidence between a foreign so- 
vereign and an accidental traveller, 
transmitted in a private letter to 
a person happening to hold an 
official situation at home, was a 
Ht subject of parliamentary notice. 
With regard to the note from ge- 
neral Budberg, of the 30th of June, 
and the presumed answer to it by 
the British ambassador, the ac- 
ase piven by the noble lord was 
4 mhicient apology for 
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rent omission. The note. of the 
Russian minister at the British 
court, to his majesty’s secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, containing 
similar reproaches and similar cri- 
minations, was answered to the 
best of his ability, and with as 
much zeal as could have been ma- 
nifested by him on any other sub- 
ject. That answer could not be 
produced, because M. Alopeus, in 
his statement of grievances, dwelt 
particularly on the néelect on our 
part to create a diversion on the 
continent in favour of Russia. He 
had pointed out the districts in 
which those diversions might have 
been particularly successful, as the 
inhabitants only waited for a DBri- 
tish force, to rise up in arms 
against France. He could assure 
the house, that on locking over the 
note, he found it impossible to take 
three sentences together, in which 
there were not expressions com- 
mitting places and individuals, and 
he therefore trusted that he should 
obtain their ready consent to with- 
hold a disclosure, the effects of 
which would be so very cruel ; 
for it was well known that those 
very districts must be, as every 
district on the continent was, now 
under the tron hand of the ruler 
of Trance. He therefore hoped 
that the hon. gentleman would 
not press his motion for the sake 
of making his argument better or 
worse. Worse, he could assure 
him, after all, 1t would undoubt- 
edly be made, were the note pro- 
duced. By some of the honour- 
able gentleman’s other motions, he 
seemed to Naveitin viewto xscertain, 
whether the cause of the country, 
as administered by the late govern- 
ment, had been defended by the 
preseat government. He appeared 
to think that enough had not been 
done bv the late mmisters. When 
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the hon. gentleman asked for any 
assurances of military assisiance 
that had been communicated by 
his majesty’s present government, 

in confirmation of the assurances 
that had been communicated by 
the last government, he supposed 
that he alluded to the discusston 
in that house, in which it had been 
stated by himself (Mr. Canning) 
and his colleagues, that on their 
coming into ofhice, the y found the 
expectations of the allies of Great 
Britain, of military assistance ratsed 
to a great height, but that they 

found no means provided of sa- 
th fying those expect ations. He 
now sinsted, that those ex ypectae 
tions had been stated by foreign 
courts, more particularly and with 
greater precision, than the distinct 
assurances and instructions which 
they had found recorded in the 
foreign oihce seemed to warrant. 
But it was well known that with 
respect to assurances of this na- 
ture, much passed in personal com- 
munications, which was not trans- 
ferred to paper. With some of 
the motions he should comply 
most willingly ; because, when the 
papers were produced, they would 
show that great bspectations had 
heen entertained of British asrrst- 

ance by the eh Soa powers ; 
they would show that the nobl 

lord, to whose authority the gen- 
tlemen opposite were so fond ot 
referring, and for whose auth rority 
on military subjects, and with sub- 
fects connected with his situation, 
he entertained the highest respect ; 
that lord EIutchinson had distinctly 
stated to the emperor of Russi 

and to hie king of Prussia, that he 
knew his sovernment imtended to 
make a continental diversion in 
their favour; that he was autho- 
rised to make them the stronvest 
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he could not particularize the pont 
at which the diversion was to be 
affected. By some of the papers 
it would appear, that at the com. 
meneement ot the late war between 
Prussia and l'rance, dispatches had 
been sent to the courts of St, 
Petersburgh and Stockholm, call. 
ing loudly on. those powers to 
make the greatest exertions, and 
to march an army to the assist. 
ance of Prussia. He did not mean 
to contend that that exhortation 
was 2 distinct and particular pledge 
on the part ot Great Britain ; ; but 
surely Great Brita had no right 
to require such exertions, unless 
she meant fond fide to imply that 
she would bear her share in them. 
After this call, however, a great 
interval el: apsed without any spe- 
cific promise of assistance on otr 
part, and the whole correspondence 
between Russta and Great Britain 


consisted of applications and re. 


proaches from the former. ‘the 
court of Petersburgh was unquese 
tionably entitled to suppose that 
they should receive support from 
this country, etiher by military 
diversion or by pecuniary assist- 
ance. ‘They be neither. A pro- 
pos: al made by Russia to negotiate 
m this country 2 loan tor six mil- 
lions had been refused. He did 
not state this as attaching blame 
to the late ministers, for he fairly 


allowed that the negotiation of 


such a lo: in must, in effect, after 
the experience which thts country 
had had, be considered as entailing 
a great risk, if not ultimately a 
bi irthen, on us. But there wasa 
wide difference between refusing 
that loan, and do ing no thing. 


We might have decli ined making 


sO con: ont able an exertion, with- 


out di Sp pointing Ru sia, by leav- 
me her altoge ther wieh@ut help. 


Had we a: reed t to raise Four mil- 
lions 
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Hons, or two. millions (for which 
of course provision must have been 
made as for a subsidy), we should 
at least have gratified the feelings 
of his imperial majesty ; but of such 
an intention on the part of the late 
government no trace existed in the 
records of the foreign office, ‘This 
complete refusal was the more 
censurable, as no power on the 
continent had been so uniformly 
faithful to its pecumary engage- 
ments as Russia. The wants of 
the Russian army were so pressing, 
that, towards the latter end of the 
last campaign, lord Hutchinson, 
in the sound exercise of the dis- 
cretion with which he was invested, 
had advanced the miserable sum 
of thirty thousand pounds to re- 
lieve them from their embarrass- 
ments. Since the war between the 
two countries that money had 
been repaid. With respect to the 
charge brought by the Russian 
government against the late admi- 
nistration of this country, for dis- 
turbing their commerce by unne- 
cessary detentions, the present ad- 
ministration had refuted it in the 
face of Europe, with as much 
anxiety and decision as if it had 
been preterred against themselves. 
Lhough he thought it had been 
suliciently refuted, he had no ob- 
jection to the laudable desire ex- 
pressed by the honourable eentle- 
man, of vindicating his friends by 


the production of papers on the 
subject. ‘The hon. gentleman was 
desirous to obtain the dispatches 
irom this country, containing those 
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ration, a distinction was meat 
studiously to be taken, betwecn the 
last and the present administration ; 
and that the assurances referred to, 
as having given such lively satis- 
faction to his imperial majesty, 
were the assurances of the present 
administration alone. ‘The hon. 
gentleman was mistaken: the de- 
claration referred to the assurances 
communicated to Russia in March, 
by lord Hutchinson, from the hist 
government, as well as to those 
communicated in April from the 
present government, llow could 
his majesty’s ministers more fairly 
defend the conduct of their pre- 
decessors, than by identifying that 
conduct with their own? On the 
accusations by Russia, of our in- 
terrupting her commerce, of our 
withholding from her pecuniary 
and military aid; as those accusa- 
tions were stated in the Russian 
declaration, he did not see that 
there was any thing that would be 
deficient in the information which 
would be produced by the hon. 
gentleman’s motions. But there 
was a specific charge brought by 
Russia against this country, name- 
ly, the expedition to Alexandria, 
which the hon. gentleman’s mo- 
tions would not sufficiently eluct- 
date. In the correspondence of 
his majesty’s existing government 
with the court of St. Petersburgh 
(without any reference to then 
private opiuion ), that expeditt n 
had been defenued agamot Russta, 
on ihe ground that the war wih 
Turkey had been undeitaken by 
this country on Russian metiga- 
tion, and for Russian objects. 
That in the course of the expedie 
tion, it was diverted from a point 
Where it Would have been success 
ful, to a point where it could not, 
Was a part of the subject which 
entered into with 
nS yuilute- 
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minuteness in his majestv’s decla- 
ration. In moving for the cor- 


respond nce respecting the offer ot 


mediation between Great Britain 


and France, made by Austria, the 
hon. gentleman thought that the 
chasm, which ex: ‘sted from the 


month of April to the month of 


November, in the oMicial notes 
between prince Stabremberg and 
the British secretary of state, was 
an extraosdmary one. But tt was 
easily to be a for. ‘The 
proposal « diation Was made 
in April, white the campaign on 
the contment was proceeding, and 
before Prussia and Austria had 
tiauade a s°parate peace. Under 
those chicumstances, it was cheer- 
luliy accepted by this country, sub- 
ject only to the condition, that we 
must not be expected to depart 
from our good faith with other 
powers. Mr. Adair was then at 
Vienna; but it was a matter of ge- 
neral knowledge, that when a ne- 
gouation was carrymg on between 
two courts, the correspondence 
from the court where the nege- 
tiation was currving on, to the mi- 
nisters at the other court, consist- 
ed only of a transmission of the 
official cocuments, lest a cross 
negotration should be produced, 
Lord Pembroke, soon aite: that 
time, was appointed the PBritsh 
minister at Vienna. Had his lord- 
ship found the terms of mediation 
accepted by the other powers, he 
would have communicated that 
sccept ance to Mis ui rament at 
heme; but his vo. ana tourney 
had been so delayed by uniaveur- 


able circumstance it his iord. 
a i ¢ —e9 ; ‘ e111 oes 
sii ela nor a v— 2 \ Cilia until 
. :  — 2=%48 A . > 
the lutter end of June. AA few 


hours afterwards, the fatal news 
of the bati'e of rie land reached 
that capital; and of course no 


more wus heard of Austrian me- 


diation; nor had government re. 
ceived any other political commy. 
nication of importance from the 
continent, until that offer (at the 
desire of France) which was then 
on the table. 

Mr. Ponsonby felt a good deal 
of astonishment at the conduct of 
the right honourable gentleman 
who had just sat down, His ob- 
servations scemed all to be stated 
from the question, rather than to 
the question, and to have been pre- 
pared more in contemplation of an 
accusation against the late mini. 
sters, than to have presented them. 
selves on the motion of his ho- 
nourable friend. ‘First, the late 
ministers were culpable in having 
held out assurances or exciting 
hope ef cocperation to the con- 
tinental powers. Again, they were 
wrong in not granting a subsidy 
under the description ofaloan. In 
one point he was perfectly ready 
to agree with the right honourable 
gentleman opposite, that it would 
be highly improper that any com- 
munications should be made which 
could at all go to affect any di. 
stricts, the inhabitants of which 
were now subject to the emperor of 
the French. He was certain his 
honourable friend would agree 
with him in thinking that nothing 
could be so wrong as to put the 
french in posses: ion of any in- 
formation whic could enable them 
to wreak their vengeance on pet- 
sons in this unfortunate predica- 
ment. But the right 2 onourable 
renutiema t curd, the con muni {Ca- 
trons m: ide hy the en iperol of Rus- 
sia to lord Hintchmson cannot be 
educed, because thor y are verbal. 
e believed there never was 2 
tance of a crowned head ma iking 
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gentleman expect that the emperor 
should have sent, or delivered, a 
dispatch to lord Hutchinson? He 
would wish to know, however, why 
the communication had been made 
to lord Hutchinson, but that he 
might impart it to his government ? 
why it had been by him communi- 
cated to our ambassador, but for 
the same reason? and why the am- 
hassador had thought it of such 
consequence as 2gain to communi- 
cate it to the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs. It was said, how- 
ever, that this late communication 
was made by a private letter. He 
did not ask for the private letter, 
but for the genuine purport of the 
communication. When the chief of 
a government, offering to us his 
mediation, condescends to com- 
municate on that subject with a na- 
tive of this country, and that com- 
munication is transmitted to our 
official servants at home, was not 
the house entitled to know that such 
mediation is not improvidently 
slighted? With regard to the right 
honourable gentleman’s observa- 
tions as to a Member of this house, 
but notnow present ( Mr.Grenville), 
that was alla joke; the observation 
was below him; at least it was 
below the house to listen to it. He, 
the king’s minister, received from 
the king’s ambassador, and for the 
people of this kingdom, a letter, 
the very essence and quality of 
vhich proved it to be of a public 
ad important nature: Did the 
ght honourable gentleman deny 
itwas so? Did he allege that his 
tnend lord J.eveson Gower had 
sat ‘down to write him a letter 
of pleasure; that he had enter- 
tained him with an account of a 
concert or dance; that it contained 
an acconnt of all the beautiful la- 
dies of Si. Petersburgh; or that it 
Was a letter fagctions and enter- 
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taining? He could say no such 
thing. Would the noble lord stand 
up and say that it was a private 
correspondence by one individual, 
not connected with the king’s ser- 
vice, to another individual, not 
connected with the king’s service, 
and on a subject not connected 
with the king’s service? On the 
contrary, would he not say, that it 
contained communicationsfrom the 
emperor of Russia on the subject of 
his mediation between this country 
and France? How the letter was 
addressed to the right honourable 
gentleman was of little conse- 
quence, its contents must show 
whether it was in its nature public 
or private. He should suppose that 
the right honourable gentleman 
were tc be impeached for neglect- 
ing a favourable opportunity of 
concluding a peace, and that he 
should say he was indeed perfectly 
aware of the fact, but that he did 
not choose to treat, because the 
communication which had been 
made to him was of a private na- 
ture, to which he did not think 
himself entitled in his public ca- 
pacity to attend. Would that be 
estimated a sufficient vindication 
of his conduct? Would it not be 
said to him, “ It is not sufficient 
for you to allege that the informa- 
tion you had was private; you 
knew well it was authentic.” If 
lord Hutehinson was once the con- 
fidential agent of this country, and 
the emperor chose to send for him, 
and communicate his intentions to 
him, was it not the same as if he 
had done so to the accredited agent 
of this eountry for the time, and he 
had again made the communica- 
tion to our ambassador? Was not 
lord Hutchinson to be entitled to 
the same degree of belief as if he 
had been the ace:edited agent of 
this country? Had the letter been 
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in a different form, still it could 
have contained no more than it 
now did; and if the contents. were 
important, there was no reason why 
the form of the letter should pre- 
vent the substance cf it from com- 
ing before the house. The house 
had a right to know what it con- 
tamed. As to the other papers con- 
nected with this subject, to the pro- 
duction of which the right hononr- 
able gentleman said he liad no ob- 
jection, would they enable the 
house to do further than just to 
form a conjecture cf the tene, 
trame, and temper of mind, which 
actuated the emperor cf Russia in 
the mediation in question, as to 
which the latter aliuded to would 


We afiorded a complete prooi? 


Lhe right honourable gentleman 

refused to the house the thi ing’ ite 

self, but he granted them sorne- 

thing else, which would enable 

. em to form a co njecture as to 
hat was refus sed the 

'M. iny othe <tr suns jomed in 
the debate, after which Mr. Whit. 
bre: ad withdrew his first motion ; 
the second, calling for extracts 
trom lord Granville Leveson’s dis- 
patch, contaiming the assurances 
referred to in his note to M. de 
Gudberg, 25th, June, was nega- 
tived; the one for copies of all 
assurances of cooperation given to 
the courts of Russia and Stock. 
holm was acceded to, with some 
modifications, as were ail the 
others. 

On the 18th February Mr. 
Sheridan satd he held a petition in 
his hand, the subject of which he 
most earnestiy recommended to 
the attention ard protection of the 
house, and especially to the imme- 
diate and earnest attention of his 
Majesty's government. Iie pressed 
this, because, ready as he trusted 
he had always been to give what 


protection lay in hts power, in cases 
of o ppression, against the oppres. 
sors, it had always been i. : le, 
where redress'could be afforced | y 
the executive government, to re. 
commend an application to his n 

jesty’s ministers previous to an ap. 
peal to parliament; and this had 
been his course on the present oc. 
casion. ‘lhe matter of the penition 
he had-to submit to the house was 
nothing mew; it related to a sub- 
ject which occupied no srv.all part 
of the deliberations of parliament 
in the year 1800, and a very great 


.part of the attention and indigna- 


tion of the public at that period. 
The objecthea)ludedtowas noother 
than the aggravated continuation 
of the abuses, grievances, and ope 
pressions, practised in the Cold- 


bath-Fields prison. “ 1 did, (said 


Mr. Sheridan) at the period I al-. 


lude to, take an active and eager 
part, m concert with a worthy 
baronet, new member for West- 
minster, in endeavouring to detect, 
expose, and redress those griev- 
ances. ‘Lhe worthy baronet’s mo- 
tives and perseverance merit praise 
from every friend to justice and 
humanity ; they were unsuc- 
cessful, until at last we produ iced 
and proved some cases of so hel 
nous a colour, that the late distins 
guished character, now no mores 
( Mr. Pitt, ) fairly andconscientiously 
gave way, and the result wis, that 
a most respectabie commission was 
issued under the sien manval Oo 
his majesty, appe intins eight mes 
re: pectable pe sons to take the 
whole subject into their solemn ite 
Vosugatn n, aud to a Ne the r- 
sult to his maiesty ond t » parin- 
ment. “his ie ort,’ s said M: . She- 
ridan, “ J now hold m my hand, 
and ail | shall suy of It tS, that 
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ction to exaggerate the grievances 
complained ot im the prison, Or 2 
rancorous propensity to persecute 
Aris the governor. Perhaps, said 
Mr. Sheridan, there existed in the 
minds of the commissioners an ap- 
prehension of the consequences of 
deferring too much to the popular 
clamour which then strongly, but 
too justly, existed. Iiowever, all 
he coatended for was, that there 
was sufficient in that report to 
have induced and justified the then 
qinisters to have taken such mea- 
sures as would have laid this 
question for ever at rest: but 
though some flimsy attempts at re- 
form were at first held out, no- 
thing effectual was done. Aris was 
not removed, which, if the ad- 
ministration had been disposed to 
pay the slightest regard to the re- 
port of their own cemmissioners, 
(for this commission not being a 
parliamentary commission, but un- 
der the privy seal, the commission- 
(rs were ot course nominated by 
his majesty’s ministers) was a d- 
rect reprobation of every susgestion 
of the commissioners. After such 
conduct, he was not surprised that 
abuses and grievances had increas- 
ed, As to those alleged in the 
petition now in his hand, he thought 
it right to declare, that he had not 
inquired mto, nor would be ree 
sponsible for, the facts. Onthe for- 
mer occasion he had made per- 
sonal investigation, hecause he had 
to be responsible for a personal 
statement of facts. In the present 
mstance, when a petition was put 
wIto his hands from so respectuble 
ai authority as the foreman (Mr. 
Stephens) and twelve of the grand 
jury ot the county of Middlesex, 
fe should have thought it an im. 
pertment and unwarrantable delay, 
Pa oni Wwarted for Inquiry inte 
acts sO authentically vouched for, 
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and attested by the sanction of one 
ot the sheritts. (Mr. Phillips), who 
is, to his honour, so zealously em- 
ployed wherever his jurisdiction ex- 
tends, in similar exertions in the 
cause of justice and humanity.” 

Mr. Sheridan concluded by de- 
claring, that the petition was put 
into his hands with no adverse or 
factious feelings towards ministers; 
with similar sentiments he pre. 
sented it. It ought not to be con. 
sidered as an act of disrespect or 
suspicion. towards them, that the 
appeal to their justice was accom. 
panied by a statement of the case 
to parliament, After what had 
passed in the year 1800, when no- 
thing was done in consequence of 
the strong report of the king’s com- 
missioners, it Was natural for the 
present petitioners to apprehend 
that future ministers would not be 
worse for the cye of parliiraent 
and the public being upon them. 
He should move, that the petition 
should be brought up, read, and 
laid upon the table. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer, after what had fallen from 
the honourable gentleman, could 
net let the question pass without 
making one or two cbscrvations 
upon the subject. The honourable 
gentleman, betore cailing upon the 
executive government to interfere 
in a case of this kind, should have 
been aware that it was incumbent 
upon him in the first. place, to put 
them in posession cf facts of a 
na‘ure suthcient to justrty them tm 
grounding upon them some pro- 
ceeding; and he thought that the 
honourable gentleman would have 
acted in a way at once more analo- 
gous to his own profession ct 
wishing to see the remedy proceed 
from them, and fully as likely to 
produce the object which ke had 
in view, namely, that of redress, 
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had he advised those who had 
signed this petition, to draw out 
an authenticated statement of the 
abuses of which it complained, and 
to have communicated that state- 
ment to his majesty’s secretary ot 
state for the home department. 
And he assured him, that had 
such a communication been made, 
no time would have been lost, or 
pains spared, to inquire imto the 
source and extent of the evil, and 
to apply a remedy to it, whether 
by a criminal prosecution or other- 
wise. One cbvious reason for pre- 
ferring such a mode of proceeding 
to the one that had been adopted, 
was, that bad a criminal prosecu- 
tion been instituted against any in- 
dividual who might turn out to be 
the author of these abuses, the 
grand jury, certain members of 
which had presented this petition, 
would have entered mto an exa- 
mination of the bill of indictment, 
less prejudiced than they could be 
supposed to do after having sub- 
scribed their names to this petition. 
All that the executive government 
now knew of the business, was, 
that in consequence of the present- 
ment of the rrand jury to the ma- 
gristrates, an inquiry had been in- 
stituted, and that answer had been 
made to the grand jury which was 
supposed to be satisfactory. But 
while he was of opinion that it 
would have been better had a dif- 
ferent course been pursucd, and if 
2 petition upon the subject. had 
been presented to the house, he did 
not wish to throw any obstruction 
in the way of that petition being 
received, and laid upon the table. 
The petition was brought up 
and read, end the substance of it 
was, that nu members of the 
erand jury ©! county of Mid- 
Ulesex had, < tne third of No- 


vernber last, wsited the prison in 
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Cold-bath-Fields, between the hour: 
of eleven and twelve o’clock of the 
forenoon; that they had found the 
loaves intended for distribution 
among the prisoners, of 16 ounces 
each, deficient in quantity; that 
the prison weights were somewhat 
under the legal standard; that 
these circumstances had been com. 
municated to Mr. Mainwaring, the 
chairman of the quarter sessions 
for the county of Middlesex, in a 
letter from Mr. sheriff Phillips, a 
copy of which letter was contained 
in the petition; that many of the 
cells were not only confined and 
crowded, but unprovided with fire, 
and badly aired ; that persons were 
cocfined in such cells, against 
whom no verdict had been tound, 
and who, therefore, were not guilty 
in the eye of the law; that the 
bills against some individuals, so 
confined, had been thrown out by 
the grand jury ; that persons con- 
fined for debt were treated with 
unjustifiable hardship; that one 
foreigner had lost his reason, to 
all appearance from the severity 
of his treatment; and that one fe- 
male prisoner had been seduced 
either by the son or servant (we 
did not hear distinctly which) ot 
the governor. Against these griev- 
ances, as foreign to the mild spirit 
of the constitution, the petition 
craved relief. 

On the motion that the petition 
do lie on the table, 

Mr. H. Sumner obgected to the 
petition on the ground of infor- 
mality. It was signed by twelve 
persons, calling themselves meme 
bers of the grand jury, whereas at 
the date of the petition they were 
functt oficio. Vt the inquiry had 


been imstituted by any one or more 
individuals of the grand jury, and 
such abuses had come to their 
knowledge, they eught immedi- 

ately 
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stely to have called the attention 
of their colleagues to the circum 
stances, and to have made an of- 
ficial presentment to the court. As 
‘t was, he did not see well how the 
petition could be reccived, because 
it was signed by persons professing 
to have a different character trom 
that which they really had. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
was also of opinion, that as the sub- 
ecribers to the petition had as- 
sumed a character which did not 
belong to them; that as they pro- 
fessed to be members of the grand 
jun, when Uiey were not meimbers 
of that bedy ; the petition ought to 
be withdrawn, 2nd if they thought 
proper, they might present another 
in their individmia capacities, 

After some conversation upon 
the point of form, in which the 
speaker said that it was for the 
house to judge whether the de- 
scription which the petitioners gave 
of themselves was Or wus not con- 
tradicted upon the face of the pe- 
tition, a point on which he deferred 
entirely to its opinion, 

Mr, Sheridan insisted that the 
house ought not to be too fastidious 
mM inquiring into any minute inac- 
curacy of this kind, when a griev- 
ance was complained of which call- 
ed for redress. 

The chancelior of the exchequer 
said that he had no object but to 
preserve inviolate the forms of the 
fouse ; and that so far from wish- 
ing to oppose inquiry, or to ob- 
truct redress if any grievances 
were found on inquiry to exist, if 
the right honourable gentleman 
would withdraw the petition today 
and present it tomorrow, or any 
othe t day, in an unobjectionable 
orm, he should most willingly se- 
cond ‘g motion for its being re- 
ceived, 


Mr, Sheridan withdrew the pe- 
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tition upon this ground, and on 
the next day he presented the same 
petition signed by Mr. Alexander 
Stephens, who had been foreman 
of the grand jury. 

Mr. Dent moved, that there be 
laid before the house a copy of a 
memorial presented by sir Home 
Popham, in 1803, to the lords of 
the treasury, praying the restitu- 
tion of a seizure of the cargo of the 
ship’ El Etrusco. 

A copy of a treasury warrant 
complying with the petition con. 
tained in this eiiulll 

A copy of a letter from sir Philip 
Stephens, granting permission to 
sir Home Popham to go to the 
East Indies, under a foreign flag, 
upon his resigning his half-pay as a 
lieutenant in his majesty’s navy ; 
and a copy of some paragraphs of 
a dispatch from lord Cornwailis to 
the directors of the East India com- 
pany, dated the 25th of November, 
1791, and received in 1799. 

Mr. Long stated that he would 
not oppose the production of any 
papers which had for their object 
to give the house an opportunity of 
judging of the conduct of one of its 
members ; but gave notice, that he 
should move to-morrow for the 
production of other papers upon 
the same subject, if they were not 
moved for this evening by an ho- 
nourzble gentleman opposite, who 
bad given a similar notice for this 
evening. 

Mr. Lushington said, that he 
should not have given notice of his 
motion, in the absence of the ho- 
nourable captain whom it particu- 
larly concerned, and who, by a per- 
sonal misfortune, was prevented 
from attending, if the horourable 
gentleman on the other side (Mr, 
Dent) had not given notice that 
he would move tor certain papers 
on the same subject this evening : 
ify 
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if, therefore, in the course cf what 
he was about to state, he should 
have occasion to advert, with some 
severity, to the conduct of the’ ho- 
nourable capt: un, and to the pro- 
ceedings which the honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Dent) had thought tit 
to adopt, this alone was to be un- 
puted. The papers for which he 
now micant to MOvVe, would havea 
twotold object: in the first place 
to show that sir Home, Pophan 
had cbt lined colourable papers fo r 
the ship El Etrusco, which papers 
were employed to protect: an Ame- 
rican ship called the President, and 
which he thought fit to re-Christen 
by the naine of Ee] Etrusco; and m 
the next place to prove, net only 
that the transaction in which he 
engaged was contrary to the charter 
of the East India company and the 
laxvs of the country, but that he 
was perfec tly aware of this from the 
beginning, and that the whole was 
done with a fraudulent intention. 

ilere the speaker reminded the 
honourable genileman, that if he 
had any charge to bring against a 
member of the house, 1 would be 
more orderly and decorous to do it 
10 his presence, and to confine him- 
sclf at present to mov in.? ior mate. 
rials upon which he meant to found 
his accusation. 

Mr. Lushington said that he 


* 


should net now have entered 


1 Peee 8) 
the merits of the case, if he Jaane | 
been sure that the papers would 
not be ol igen to; but as he was 
by no means sure of this, he had 
thoughiit Hi rht to stateto the house 
the object which he had in meving 
forthem. Ati ime time, from 
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that his object was to show that 
the grant of the treasury Lo sir 
Home Popham was a gross misap. 
plication of the public mo ney. 
With this view he moved f r 

production of from twenty to t hirty 
difierent papers ; which were order. 
ed to be laid before the house. 

Mr. Dent requested to be inform. 
ed whether the honourable gene 
tleman meant to ground any pto- 
ceeding FP the papers w hich had 
been nioved for; and if so, what 
proceeding was intended ? 

Mr. Lushington stated that his 
object would be to press upon the 
house, that there had been a mis- 
appropriation of the public money; 
and he was not ceitain but he might it 
eventually follow up_ his motion 
with some proposition, particularly 
affecting the honourable captain, 
as it would be found that he had 
received a sum much more than 
sufficient to cover lis interest in the 
cargo that had been seized. 

On the 22d colonel Stanley 
presented a petition trom certain 
inhabitants of Great and Little 
Bolton, in the county of Langas- 
ter, the prayer of which wa: ' that 
no pportuniiy should be negiected 
for entering upon negotiation for 
the restoration of peace upon ho- 
wourable terms. ‘The petition m 
substance stated, “ That — _ 
ot the Pemreners were reduced t 
great distre: s by th _ stagnation ol 
trade, and the cessation of the cus- 
tomary demand rad labour, ‘hat 
they perares that this arose 
from h Pietayges SILL: Lio nof the 
the war: that great al ers of 
ihe petitioners had been reduced 
to Rovers and that they were 
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no epportunity . for negotiation 
could be let slip: and that if the 
ambition of the enemy should lead 
him to insist upon demands incom- 
patible with an honourable peace, 
the petitioners would with one heart 
suffer much greater privations, 
rather than see the security and 
honour of their country compro- 
mised.” 

On the motion that the petition 
do lie on the table, 

Mr. secretary Canning said “ Sir, 
I do not rise to object to the mo- 
tion, satisfied as I am of the pro- 
priety of the terms in which the pe- 
tioners have claimed the attention 
of the house toa subject so highly 
interesting to the whole country ; 
although I cannot but at the same 
time feel that it is a subject which 
must always be in the contempla- 
tion of this house, and of those 
whose duty it is to advise his ma- 
jesty- I trust, sir, I shall not be 
considered as deficient in feeling for 
the situation of the petitioners, if I 
express my sincere opinion and con- 
viction, that even were peace to be 


the immediate cure of the evils of 
which they complain, the mode of 


obtaining that cure which they 
have adopted must necessarily Te- 
tard its acquisition. While I allow 
that it is perfectly natural for the 
petitioners, experiencing the priva- 
tions which they do experience, to 
look eagerly to any remedy that 
appears to promise them relief, yet, 
on the part of those who ought to 
take a more extensive view of the 
suoject, I must deprecate any ac- 


cusation of hardness of heart, it 


they declare their firm opinion, 
that, should they be driven to a 
negotiation under circumstances m 
which they must feel fettered and 
embarrassed, such would unques- 
tionably not be the mode of obtain- 
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ing the object prayed for by the 
petitioners, a peace consistent with 
the security and honour of the 
country. In pressing these senti- 
ments, sir, 1 am sure I speak those 
of my colleagues. We are anxious 
to avail ourselves of the best means 
to accomplish this desirable end. 
Our duty and our interest unite to 
induce us, if possible, to obtain a 
peace consistent with the security 
and honour of the country. We 
have missed no fair opportunity for 
that purpose. Sir, | am anxious 
to repeat, that we feel most strong. 
ly the distress of that situation from 
which the petitioners wish to be re- 
lieved ; but we are bound to advise 
his majesty conscientiously to the 
best of our judgment ; and we are 
satisfied that, by a premature nego- 
tiation, or one commenced on any 
grounds but those of pertect equa- 
lity and independence, not only 
weuld the object of the petitioners 
fail of being realized, but any 
subsequent hopes which they might 
be led to entertain would be disap- 
pointed ina manner the most in- 
jurtous to them, and tothe country 
at large. 

‘The petition was then ordered to 
lie on the table, which will natu- 
rally lead us to the debate oc- 
casioned by Mr. Whitbread’s reso- 
lutions respecting peace; being 
obliged by the limits prescribed to 
this part of the volume to omit 
many interesting discussions on 
Danish affairs, the orders of coun- 
cil, &c. It may, however, be ob- 
served that these subjects will, in 
a different manner, come before 
the reader in those chapters that 
are more particulaily devoted to 
historical detail, 

-Previously to the motion made 
by Mr. Whibread on the 29th, we 
notice one by lord Castlereagh. on 
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the subject of a message from his 
majesty with respect to a ptovision 
for lord Lake. 

Lord Castlereagh, in calling the 
attention of the house to his ma- 
jesty’s most gracious message, 
brought down by him on a former 
day, trusted that the propositions 
he had to offer in pursuance of that 
messave would find but little dif- 
ference of opinion as to the pro- 

tiety of acceding to them. When 
bis majesty called upon parliament 
to substantiate those marks of his 
royal favour and approbation which 
he conferred upon distinguished 
naval ard military characters, the 
house of commons always answer- 
ed the call with promptitude and 
liberality. The reason why this 
application was not made immedi- 
ately on the intelligence of the ser- 
vice done, and at the same time 
that the highest honour his majesty 
could confer was bestowed on 
lord Lake, was, that lord Lake was 
absent in India, and it was not 
known that his circumstances were 
such as to require the aid of public 
liberality. After the return of the 
noble lord, which was soon follow- 
ed by his much-lamented death, he 
received such marks of the favour 
of the crown,and other distinguish- 
ed branches of the royal family, 
that he felt himself mi some mea- 
sure able to support his dignity 
without public aid; and he ot 
course felt unwilling to eome tor- 
ward with such an application as 
that which gave rise to his ma- 
jesty’s gracious message, now 
under consideration. . His country 
had now, by his unfortunate death, 
lost one of its most valuable mili- 
tary officers; and on inquiry into 
his circumstances, they were found 
inadequate to support the heredi- 
tary honours his majesty had be- 
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stowed as the reward of his ser. 
vices. Thus, while his SPTV ICES 
were of so distinguished a nature 
as to afford the stronvest claim to 
parliamentary reward, the circum. 
stances of the family were cuch as 
to strengthen that cliim. Lord 
Lake’s military lite had been » cue. 
cession of brilitant and meritorious 
actions, from the time of the Ame. 
rican war down to his last cam. 
paigns in Jndia. Some of his lord. 
ship’s acts were such as to brin 
home to him, personally, the whole 
merit of the success of many of 
the most distinguished victories 
gained : among which he was 
bound to particularize that of Lin. 
celles by the British arms. Never, 
in fact, did any man present to his 
troops, inthe day of battle, more 
striking examples of every quality 
that wascalculated to inspire valour 
and to lead to victory. The same 
principle to which the French ges 
nerals owed most of their victories 
in the late wars, that of exposin 
their own persons in every point of 
imminent danger and apparently 
doubrful issue, was eminently cone 
spicuous in lord Lake’s military 
conduct. Whatever difference of 
opinion may exist, with respect to 
the policy pursued in the recent 
government of India, certainly 
there was room for no difference as 
to the importance of the services 
rendered by lord Lake in the mili- 
tary department. ‘This would be 
particularly felt at the present mo- 
ment, when the French, meditating 
an attack upon our Indian empire, 
were obliged to wait to establish a 
footing and to break ground ig 
Persia, instead of commencing at 
once on the banks of the Jumna or 
the Ganges, with a Mahratta army 
disciplined and commanded by 
French officers. ‘To lord Lake 
belonged 
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belonged the merit of dispersing 
and destroying that army, and 
thus establishing the security of 
our Indian empire on a basis 
more solid. He did not think it 
necessary to enter more at large on 
the subject, as he felt that every 
one must be sensible of the vralue of 
the services of the illustrious de- 
ceased. He should also, to save 
the time of the committee, state 
now another motion which he in- 
ténded to offer, after the one found- 
ed on his majesty’s message should 
be disposed of. ‘This was a motion 
fora monument to be erected to 
the memory of lord Lake. He 
was aware that thiswas a testimony 
of public gratitude, seldom asked 
but when the individual fell in bat- 
tle, in the moment of victory, or 
died of wounds received in the 
country’s cause. But there were 
some few instances which were par- 
ticularly distinguished from this 
rule, when repeated signal victo- 
ries had been gained, without 
depriving the country of the life of 
the person who had achieved them. 
Lord Howe's lite of glory had 
been thought worthy of this di- 
stinction, and hetrusted there would 
he found equal ground to make a 
similar exception in favour of lord 
Lake. This was a reward the 
most cheap, and an incentive the 
most powerful. He had further 
only to add, that as it was just and 
customary that the pension should 
commence from the time of the 
act that called for the exercise of 
the royal prerogative and bounty, 
Jord Lake’s forbearance from _pre- 
ferring his claim should be no bar 
to the benefit being enjoyed from 
the date of the battle of Delhi, 
from which he derived his title. 
lhis extension of the grant would 
afford the means of making some 
dirangements for the benefit of the 
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female part of the family, who, he 
was sorry to cay, were left in a 
most unsatisfactory state. The 
pension of sir Sidney Smith had 
not been granted til two years after 
the service for which it was given, 
and the grant covered those two 
years. The late lord Lake having 
died before tle application to par- 
liament could be made, his life was 
not counted as one of the three for 
which it was usual to grant pro- 
visions of this kind. The grant 
would be to the present lord and 
to the next two heirs. He moved, 
accordingly, that an annuity of 
20004. a year, to commence from 
the 11th September, 1805, be grant- 
ed out of the consolidated fund, to 
the present lord Lake, and the two 
next heirs bearing that title, for the 
term of their natural lives. 

Mr. Whitbread felt the unplea- 
santness of opposing motions of 
this kind, when the merits of indi- 
viduals, certainly of high charac- 
ter, even in the opinions of those 
who questioned the propriety of the 
proposed reward, were to be can- 
vassed. Te admitted the bravery 
and eminent services of lord Lake; 
but he could not sanction such 2 
libel xpon the whole British army, 
as to allow that he was the only 
general in it who acted on the 
French principle of courting victory 
by exposing his person to every 
danger. He was persuaded that 
there were few officers indeed, if 
any, in the Briush army, who 
would not act oa the same prin- 
ciple, and that it was a characteris- 
tic principle of the British army as 
much as of the French. He con- 
tended that lord Lake, having held 
lucrative offices, ought not to want 
parliamentary aid. But if a grant 
of this kind was necessary to keep 
the dignity of the pecrage from 
being sullied, certainly there was 
No 
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no ground whatsoever for dating 
it further back than the present 
time. ‘To the grant of a monu- 
ment he was particularly adverse. 
He did not think any exception 
ought to be made to the ae 
grantin; ¢ this honour only to those 
who died in battle, or of wounds 
received in battle. But certainly 
lord Howe was much better en- 
titled to such an exception than lord 
Lake. 

Mr. W. Dundas, Mr. M. A. 
Taylor, and several other mem- 
bers spoke in behalf of the pension, 

: 
when 

Sir Francis Burdett expressed his 
determination to oppose the present 
motion upon two grounds, one of a 
local, the other of a constitutional 
nature. Astothe first, he denied 
that the services of the noble lord 
in question were of that nature 
which called for the distinction that 
was now required; but without 
dwelling upon atopic that might 
appear ‘invidious, his vital objec- 
tions to the measure were, that his 
majesiy possessed ample means to 
remunerate, in the fullest manner, 
services of 2 nature much less ques- 
tionable than those of the noble 
lord; and why then were the 
peop le to be called upon to do that 
which his majesty had been fur- 
nisied with ample means to do ; 
the defence that was uniformly set 
up, whenever the propriety of vest- 
ing such patronage and influence was 
questioned, was, that all this was 
merely a deposit in the hands of the 
crown for the reward of ext:aordi- 
nary merit. Why then, u ipon every 
the slighte st pre tence, did ministers 
call upon that house to draw from 
the exhausted pockets ot the sufler- 
ing people, instead of applying to 
that fund which had been created 
avowedly for such purpose > But tt 


was stillworse if the burth: ned peo- 
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ple were to add to their privations 
while that very fund was squander. 
ed for pretended services which 
never saw light. The people e had 
their merits as well as the noble 
lord; and the reward which that 
people expected, and had a right 
to demand, was 2 cautious and 
vizilant jealousy on the part of their 
re presentatives in the m mMaravement 
of the public money : this was in 
itself a consideration so paramount, 
that he thought the services of the 
noble lord were but a minor con. 
sideration. He never would con. 
sent to add this to thoseburthens the 
suffering people had hitherto borne 
with such patience. 

Mr. Bankes thought the question 
might be judiciously divided, and 
he could not resist the grant of the 
pension to lord Lake; but differed 
on this, as he did on many other 
topics, from an hottourable baronet. 
He thought that hberally to re- 
ward briiliant services was, in all 
cases, the best @conomy. THe ob- 
jected, however, to the retrospec- 
tive date com: nencit ng at 1803. He 
disapproved also of extending the 
grant beyond the present lord 
Lake’s successor. He censured 
the principle of annexing, of course, 
pensions to peerages, forthe mere 
purpose of sustaining the rank of 
the party. In a late review of the 
pension-list, which fell to his lot, 
with others, in the discharge of a 
certain duty, he was sorry to find 
so many names of high rank on 
that list. He thonght that the 
honour of a monument should be 


confined to those who had fallen m 


victory, or died in con sequence ot 
wounds received in the action that 
led to victory. The house div ideds 
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Mr. Whi thread then rose. IIe 
fl thaty in the circumstances in 
. stood, he was undertaking 
at “« of vreal responsibilty » as it 

was taking en- 
‘Che commis- 
who were appointed to opell 
the proceedines of the s 
parliament, after an‘awiul expo- 
sure of the situation of the country, 
called the DTeNt ent the Crisis of its 
Fate. H ; firmly belheve »d th is de- 
nunciat'o nto be true; and it was 
ler this impression that he 
to be highly tmportant 
executive government 
should be mely wary in the 
measures Which it adopted, ~ 
that notime should be lost in takin: 
such as might be deemed necessary 
tor the salvation of the country 
fromthe dangers with which it was 
environed. He did think that the 
present crisis might be employed 
tor effecting its deliverance ; but 
that it ministers persevered in the 
same tone and system on which 
they had hitherto spoken and acted, 
- crisis would t ge in utter 
ndirremediable ruin. Parliament 
had been tuld at dia ferent periods 
of the ‘greatnes ; of the: dang ‘r, and 
at ¢ rent perioc Is it had been re- 
pre esent “das so great as not to ad- 
mit of increase j but in point of 
fact it had ; ased astime rolled 
5 and how we were te old that we 
idreached thecrisisof our fate. His 
present intention wis to t. ike 
view of the information now before 
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pressive of what the state of the 
yuuintry might have been, had 
different course been pursued. He 
trusted that it would not be pleaded 
by the honourable gentleman op- 
posite, that the lh ouse Was preciu- 
ded by the vote of a former evening ; 
which, however hastily adopted, 
could only be considered as provi- 
sional on its part for an after de- 
cision ; and that it would not be 


Was no longer a at mora to agree 
to any resolution of censure upon 
proceedings which it might con- 
demn. He had, a month ATO, 
stated some of the symptoms of 
the present crisis of the country. 
Since tliat tmme st veral petitions 
had been presented to the house, of 
which statements were most 
distressing, fhe prayer most mode- 
rate, and th cener: il tone most pa- 
triotic. He h ped the pzople would 
continue toex presstheir fe elines: ind 
theirwishes till they made an i: npres- 
sion upon ministers and upon that 
house ; and till the proble: n was 


7 
the 


solved, whether it was px yssible or 
not to conclude a peace with the 
¥rench government. He stood 


e and doc- 
stood up 
and 


soonl aS Ne- 


up abjurmg the princip! 
trine of eternal War ; he 
the advocate of negotiation 
pie vig i ince, «as 
rottation could be entered into om 
ain eq ual foot ng. and peace could 
be concludec 1¢ ible terms. 
To talk of security in peace, was to 
talk of somethine Ae és h had never 
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been obtained ; “for from what did 
the violation of almost every treaty 
vhich had been coneluded tr ym the 
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tion, than a prolongation of the con- 
test. In the S| eech ot his majesty "5 
commissioners parliament was to ld 
that the war was now purely defen- 
sive on the part of this country. All 
projects were now given up of ob- 
taining gegen for the past, of 
dictating a constitution to France, 
or of carbing the power and am- 
bition of Bonaparte: our only aim 
now was to defen. l ourselves, And 
he would put it to ministers and to 
the house, what probability there 
was of obiaining a more honourable 
peace than might be concluded at 
the present moment? Was there 
any man, either in the house or out 
of it, who Stute a sing le 
pointin which this country could 
make an attack upon France with 
any probabilny of compelling Bo- 
naparte lo grant more it ae ie 
terms than could be had in actual 
circumstances? And if defence 
Was ul only object, might we not 

efend ourselves in peace as well as 
inwar?)> Mr. Whitbread professed 
a strong wish, as far as in him fay, 
to dispel the cloud of error, which 
at present hung over not only the 
house et commons but the people 
sit wen » Lor this purpose he called 
the attention of the house to the 
present situation of the country in 
regard to toreig mn powers. When 
the hono ural re gentleman opposite 
got posse ssioit of the government, 
the fate of the last continental cam- 
paign was not quite decided. The 
issue of the battle of Eylau h: id been 
represented by them as highly ad- 
vantageous to the cause m the al- 
lies, and as glorious to the Russian 
arms. It was, | owe 4 succeeded 
by the battles of Hiei: berg and 
I riedland ; : the result of which wa 9 
to consume the existing remnant of 
the Prussian monarchy; and to 
compel Russia to conclude a treaty 
with France, as the only means of 


would 


‘ 
‘ 
ot. 
ti 


saving that empire from the dan. 
‘ers with which it was menaced, 
Vhe battle of Friedland gave rise 
to atruce; and this truce was fol. 
lowed up by the peace of Tilsit, 
This event had been termed in his 
majesty’s declaration, and in the 
speech of the commissioners, most 
i de rous to Russia; ; and repre. 
ead as the efect of despondency 
and alum. jut he contended 
that this peace, instead of being a 
calamity, had been the salvation of 
Russia; and that it had prevented 
the Russian army from being total- 
ly and completely e extinguished. 
He knew that military men of skill 
and experience imputed it as a 
fuult to Bonaparte that he did not 
then pursue and annihilate it, as he 
might have done. Instead, there. 
fore, of this peace being disastrous 
to Russia, it was both the most pru- 
dent thine which the emperor 
Alexander could do in the circum. 
stances in which he was placed, 
and the wisest thing that Bo- 
naparte had done in the whole 
course of his political carcer. Be- 
fore the treaty of ‘Tilsit was con 
cluded, however, an offer had been 
made by Russta to mediate 2 peace 
between Great Brita and France ; 
an offer which he had always con- 
sidered as an effusion of the heart 
of the emperor of Russia towards 
this country. Here Mr. Whit 
bread entered into a detailed ana- 
lysis of the papers which had been 
laid upon the table of the house, 
relative to this offer on the part ot 
Russia, and the refusal of ministers 
to accept of it; and having entered 
very fully on the subject, he pro- 
ceeded to consider the correspon: 
dence with Austria; and from the 
documents before the house, he con- 
tended that there had been two op- 
portunities wantonly thrown away, 
of trying at least whether it was 
possible 
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possible to enter upon negottation. 
On each of these points he had a 
resolution to propose to the house. 
But there was anoth er subject to 
come, of far greater importance ; 
and that was, how we were to 
make use of the future. ‘The ruler 
of France had at three distinct pe- 
riods made offers of peace to this 
country, in terms unobjectionable. 
The first was rejected. ‘The se- 
cond was not absolutely youre ; 
but lord Mulgrave wrote 2 contu- 
melious letter, informing him, 
“that his majesty must consult his 
allies.’ = We had then an opportu- 
nity of selling a recognition to him; 
and we might have ‘sold many be- 
fore he hadestablished himself,as he 
nowhadindefiance ofus. But it was 
said then, hat his majesty must con- 
sult his allies ; not, however, to see 
whether or not they would agrec 
to open a negotiation, but to try 
whether they would enter into a 
coalitioa to destroy the power of 
France. They did enter into that 
coulition, and the corisequence was 


wellknown. In proportion as we 
had endeavoured to crush the 


power of France, that power had 
increased. After the hei ehit to 
which our ill-advised measures had 
raised France, and the sniendonr 
of her military achievements and 
conquests ; and after the constant 
hostility we had evinced towards 
he eT, it could not h: ive been n reason- 
ably expected that she should have 
made a ditect offer of peace. Not- 
withstanding, however, the manner 
in which her former offers had 
been treated, another has been 
made through the intervention of 
Cther powers; that had not been 
accepted; and what did the gen- 
tlemen on the other side mean to 
do? W ere they, as was stated in 
the king’s speech, looking about for 
ain impart ‘al med: Jtor ? Th “1? 
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was no one now to be had, and 
nothing remained but a direct com- 
munication. ‘Then they ought to 
send a direct offer of negotiation to 
France, if this was a proper time 
todoso. This would be no degrada. 
tion, as sucha thinewas not need. 
The Preach emperor had done it, 
and the right honourable gentle- 
man had, in his pamphlet, allowed 
that there could be no objection to 
the mode, other circumstances 
being favourable. If then they 
were as desirous of peace, as they 
pretended to be, why not resort to 
the only means remaining for try- 
ing to accomplish that. object ? 
The noble lord (Castlereagh) had, 
since 1805, been looking to a solid 
and desirable peace, and how was 
it now to be brought about? No 
offer could now be sent by a medi- 
ator, and why should it not be 
made directly? It had been done 
three times during the late war, by 
lord Grenville, for whom he felt 
the highest respect, and who could 
not be supposed capable of compro- 
mising the honour of his country. 
His conduct was direct and open. 
He had, indeed, no taste for epi- 
grams, repartees, and nice turns, 
ona subject of this nature. But 
he ieee’ Mr. Wickham to ask 
whether the republic of France 
would negotiate; and he after- 
wards wrote a letter direct to the 
French secretary of foreign rela- 
tions. Was there any thine de- 
grading in allthis? If there was 
not, why should ministers hesitate 
to follow such an exampie? They 
said they were desirous of peace: 
then what should prevent them 
from at making an attonipt 
to procure it on such conditions is 
it might not be dishonowrab! for 
this country to accept? If peace 
could not be attained after a fair 
and candid atiernt for that pur- 
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pose, the knowledge of that cir- 
cumsiance would unite all bancs 
i hearts in the war, which 
would then be manifestly just and 
essary. tie did not Say Cis at 
but from such knowledge 

“ry as he p sessed. ae outs 
fourteen th of France had risen 

a piteh {power and splendour, 
hich excited at the treme little less 
attention than Bonaparte did now. 
lle had resolv ed to overrun the 
small country of Holland; and 
would have done SO, if he had not 
had to cope with the mighty mind 
ot the pl rince of O ange. ‘Lhe 
MIOst earne t prayers for | 
sent to Louis, and by ; 
lily vejected. It was then that the 
population of that little republic, 
secing no alternative between the 
most determined 
complete subjugation, untted under 
the immortal king William, and 
bertres of Holland. 
n of inordinate am- 


resistance and 


estabitshed tne it 
Louis was a ma 
Orbion, 
tious, although his ambition ap- 


Bonaparte 100 was ambi- 


peared io be n uch | etter reoulated. 

Dut upposing | him als ambi ious tS 
‘ 

you please, supposing that no peace 


could be made with him, still the 
best cikacts would result trom the 
perfect knowledjre ot thriat fact. 
‘Lhen vou micht say, * See, 
see, ye Manu- 


‘ , 
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p* Ople of Kne@land 4 

facturers, 2nd all wl 

under the effects of the war,—no 
h this man: 


estruction oO 


o are suifeiing 
/ 


peace cun be made wit 
but the d 
will satisfy 
r starve, 


nothing 
nde} endence 
Would vow then not rath« 
than yield upon such degrading 
conditiens ?”’ You would then 
have no petitions for peace: it 
would be seen that no peace could 
be concluded ; and this great 
ld, surely, not be less 
competent to 
id out thaa the republic of Hol. 
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land. The people this country 
were now so habituated to a state 
of war, that they seemed disposed 
to think it pret ferable to a state oi 
peace, and 1t was to be feared, that 
this disposition would only be cor. 
rected by having its miseries one 
way or another brought home to 
themselves, He 4 had no doubt 
there were many who would will. 
ingly subscribe toa negocatina, jp. 
vided the y were oe that it would 
not end in peace, But he thought 
that peace might be brought about 
with as fulla prospect ct security 
as could reaso1 nably be expected 

ith a power of the same nature 
and extent as that of France. He 
was bound to say so, however 
age he might be misrepresented, 
“us that was the firm conviction of 
his n oe Jt was said, the Trench 
emperor was ambitious. Tie al- 
lowed it; he was as ambitious as 
many others would be in his sitwa- 
tion; with greater abil ity, how- 
ever, in carrying his ambitious pro- 
jects Into execution. But amidst 
all his ambition, and his skill in 
gratitying it, there appeared in him 
a wondertul wariness ; for he never 
seemed desirous ot pushing his ade 
vantages beyond that) pemt m 
which he found himself in 2 gocd 
Charles the “l'welith ol 
Sweden had a most insatiable am- 
bition ; but it was in the very na- 
ture of inordinate ambition of this 


. 1 . } 
sort, never to be c< 


situation. 


ntented; and 
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to have his ambition, great as it 
. ' 
Was, uncer periect colmimand 
‘ , ’ —_ : : 8 . 
Could there be better policy Unan 
. ;' ° , a ee —* 
his stopping at tae ollie Py yiede 
f < ° ~ : P 
land, instead of annihtiating the 
» > , ae aa . Pt. : cry » pe 1 } ‘ 
Russian armies, a thing Waica he 
» be 5 , i 
had perfectly in his power? The 


treaty of C: impo Lb mie stopt him 
when Vi icnna was ilk his } Wer. 
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Afrer the battle of Austerlitz, he 
did not pus sh his advantages, but 
stopt Ww! here it was his terest to do 
It was his interest to make 
peace with this coun try, and it was 
Lis interest to maintain it; and it 
would therefore in all probability 
be maintained, if made in a spirit 
of conciliation, and on terms of 
honour. There had not yet been 
one mapetiat x sent to him, who 
roperly understood the man. It 


7 


a et be were to be sent to 


SOs 


ussia, Sweden, &c., those would 
be appointed who were best ac- 
quainted with the dispositions of 
the sovereigns. Lord Gr: inville 
Leveson Gower wis sent expoUny 
upon the ground of his being agree- 
able to the Russian court. But as 
to Bonaparte, lord \ hitworth, 
maintained, had grossly mistaker 
his character and views. He meant 
noi to apologize for the actions of 
Bonaparte ; but he must state what 
he conceived to be the truth: and 
in this he only did justice to his 
country, whose interest it could not 
be to be deceived upen a point so 
important as this at present was. 
But it would appearas if a pete 
hostility to Bonaparte existed ; and 
way? Because the people were 
told that he was ambitious and 
ciuel, and a violator of all rights 
human and divine. Dut the potiti- 
cal conduct of princes was that 
which other nations had to do; 
and of the etlects of that, nations, 
and not individuals, were to juds« 
P r wide nee often brought about ics 
t purposes by the Vilest i instru. 
ments. Lhe Reformation in this 


with 
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tien + ’ ¢ 
UU, an ovject ot mecalculable 
benefit, was brought about by the 
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father Philip,’was one of the great. 
, and yet th um was not 


foreign matron 


est of crimes 
a reason why a 


should «9 to war with the mur- 
derer. Was there any miracle in 
the power of Bonaparte? No. He 


txke advantage of 
the blunders of those with whom 
he had to contend. This was all. 
We went on always blundering ; 
aud he always saw- his advantage, 
and seized it. So that with his 
own talents and the blunders of 
his adversaries, he was bit oa to 
the height of power ch he had 
now «aitained. Louis the Jlour- 
teenth uspired to universal mo- 
narchy, au! his means at one time 
were little inferior to those of Bo- 
naparte. But then he ~ la Wile 
liam, a Mi: wiborough, a » Eugen: 
to contend with; and in om _ie a 
wretched bigotry: brought him to 
the lowest reverse of iortune, It 
the advice of the archduke Charles 
had been taken, much of the power 
of France would have this day been 
on the side of other nations, who 
might in that case have been tn al- 
liance with us. If the advice of 
that immortal statesman Mr. Fox 
had been taken, conunued Mr. 
Whitbread, who so often ureed the 
policy of peace, and exposed the 
errors of the system which the ce 
vernment of this countr y had beer 
so long acting upon; if his advice 
had been taken, who, from the spot , 
where I now stand, so often spoke 
he words of wisdom, and enforced 
is salutary counsels in a manner 
tter, God knows, than I 


had talents to 
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so much bat 


ean do; what misfortunes might 
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we ni thave escaped ! ltow much 

more proud would hive been our 
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deaveuring to follow his steps ; 
ard would to God _ his eves 

were placed over ime, that I might 
advocate that line of nae , of the 
soundness of which he ras so senst- 
ble, with some portion of his spn t! 
But then it a" be said, that cur 
cumstarces might alter durmg the 
yrovress of the war. It was not, 
atieain the power ¢ f France that 
was formidable; it was that of the 
French empe ror. We had forced 
him to try the experiment of con- 
tending with all ihe European ar- 
mies, and they had been defeated ; 
and in proportion as we went on 
with the war, we were consolida- 
ting his power from day to day. 
It was the talents of the emperor 
that consolidated the present mass. 
If another character arose, difter- 
ence of mterests would soon pro- 
duce a separation, and new views 
and pew treaties would be formed. 
This would happen scorer or later. 
In the mean time, tt was impossible 
to subdue Bonaparte by war; that 
was now obvious. We, therefore, 
had only totry him with the sun- 
shine cf peace. He concluded 
by moving the following resolu- 
tions : 

“ That it is the opmion of this 
house, that the. onditions stipulated 
by his majesty’s ministers, for the 
acceptance © f the mediation offered 
by the emperor of Russia, were in- 
expedient and impolitic. 

“ That it isthe opinion of this 


house, th: it the conduct cf his ma- 
on the subject of 


yesty ’s minister: 
the soutien offered by the em- 
peror of Austria, was unwise und 
impolite, and not caiculated to as- 
certain how tar the 
the blessings of peace might or 
might not have been attainable 
threugh the meas of such medi- 
ation. 

« That this honee feels it ineum- 
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bent upon itself to ceclare, that 
there is nothing in the present ciy. 
cumstances ct the war, which 
ought to preclude his majesty trom 


embracing any fair opportunity of 


neceding to or cominencing ua ne. 
votiation with the enemy on a foot. 
1 ig of equality, for the termination 
of hostilities: on terms of justice 
and honour. 

Mr. Pon: me expressed his sense 
of the disadvantage under which 
he rose, alter the admnable speech 
of Itis honourable friend. As to 
the two first reso!ntic nS, he per tect. 
ly concurred with hes ; and in the 
third likewise he agreed . to the 
letter, but differed as to the spirit 
and effect, and as to the prop riety 
of passing such a resolution at the 
present moment. He only wished, 
that the question should lie over a 
little longer to try what might turn 
out. The parliament had not been 
met above five weeks, and it might 
have to sit for some months. He 
did not say, that he might not, in 
the course of a month, be of the 
opinion of his honourable friend 
(My. Whitbread). He agreed with 
him at this moment, as he must do 
at all times, that peace was better 
than war. He was afraid, that 
inmsteid of promoting peace, the 


resolution might have the effect of 


protracting the war It his hon. 
frierd, therefore, would not with- 
craw his motien, he should now 
move the previous question. 

Mr. Wilberforce agreed with 
the hon. gentleraan who had just 
sat down, in his opt tion on the 
last preposition of the hon. mo- 
ver. He did so, however, from 


very different reasons, He did 
not see that the house was called 
on to interfere in the conduct of 
the executive power, unless it ap- 
peared that the servants of the 
crown had misconducted them- 
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selves in regard to what was past. 
The third proposition, therefore, 
could not be agreed to, unless the 
house was satisfied as to the two 
tormer. 

Lord Milton completely agreed 
with the hon. mover in ihe two 
first propositions, satished as he 
was that ministers deserved cen- 
sure for their conduct in slighting 
the Russian and Austrian media- 
tions He could not, however, go 
the leneth of the third propost- 
tion, not being satisfied that there 
was vet ground to address his ma- 
jesty to remove his ministers, as 
being disinclined to peace ; which, 
he was of opinion, must aecessarily 
accompany the third proposition of 
his honourable friend. 

Mr. J. W. Ward felt himself 
culled on, from a deep-rooted and 
conscientious conviction of the pro- 
priety of the whole motions of his 
honourable friend, to give them all 
his decided support. As to the 
first and second propositions, he 
thought it impossible to read the 
correspondence -of the right hon. 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
and not to see that he had no sub- 
ject more completely at heart than 
to shut the door against mediation. 
With a sort of microscopic eye he 
seemed even to have spied out and 
anticipated objections against it. 
The third proposition was one 
which absorbed in itself every thing 
coming home to the comforts and 
happiness of us all. 

Mr. Blackford said, Whatever 
might be the burthens of the peo- 
ple, and ta whatever privations our 
manufacturers might be subjected, 
he could not think that, generally 
speaking asa nation, we were in 
Suc.a a state as to justify us in adopt- 
mg the propositions of the honour- 
able gentleman, when we looked 
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at the prosperous state of our com- 
mercial affairs. 

Lord Mahon observed, that all 
the maxims which were laid down 
on the opposite side had a tendency” 
to support the princtple of eternal 
war. ‘here was not an argument 
that was advanced this night, in 
oppostiion to the motion, which 
might not with equal propriety be 
urged ta favour of any other war, 
at any other time, or under almost 
any other circumstances. Every 
power in Europe that was formerly 
our ally was now converted into an 
enemy. From this consideration, 
torether with that of the distressed 
state of our manufacturers, he 
thought it his duty to support the 
motion. ‘he house ought to con- 
sider these things, in fact, of its 
own free will; but from circume- 
stances which had lately occurred, 
it appeared to him that they were 
called on by the imperious voice of 
the people to the periormance of 
this duty, in order to avert, if pos- 
sible, a tremendous evil, and pre- 
vent incalculable distress from fall- 
ing on the working part of the 
community. 

Mr. John Smith followed on the 
same side, 

Mr: Canning asked What were 
the views of the enemy even when 
he professed his anxiety for peace, 
and even while at peace with us? 
Did he not secretly employ every 
means of excludine our commerce, 
of discouraging and annihilatin 
our manutactures? Would he al- 
low, it he could help it, the impor- 
tation of asingle yard of cloth, sr 
of any other articie of ottr manu- 
fuctures? If such were his endea- 
vours against the trade of this 
country at that time, what must 
they now be, when he had resolved 
to ruin the nation through the ruin 
I’ 4 oi 
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here. But prince St. hrembergy 
who was as anxious as he cuuld we sii 
be to continue to reside in this 
country, forbore to communicate 
this offenstve paper, and thus the 
explosion did not take place. Here 
Mr. C. entered into some verbal 
explanations of the note of prince 
Stahremberg, and concluded by 
saying that he should give his ne- 
gative to the motions. 

Mr. W. Smith disapproved of 
the two first resolutions, but ex- 
pressed his intention to vote for the 
third. 

Mr. Sheridan was surprised at 
the declaration of his hon. friend, 
just as much as he was atthe con- 
duct of other friends of his who ap- 
proved of the two first resolutions 
but determ ined to oppose the third. 
He could not eive any Cro und 
of consistency upon whie +h such 
conduct could be justified. He 
determined to support the whole 
three ; whichhe should have done, 
had they been even much stronger 
in their They were such 
as ought to be passed by that honse, 
Minis- 
me of his friends 
they ought to be 
postponed, he why? These 
ministers hed already suffered two 
opportunities for negotiation to 
pass by, and was it required to wait 
until they should lose a third? 
With reg: ard to Pp trons for peace, 
he was decidedly of opinion, 
that the way to puta stop to 
them would be to pass those re- 
solutions, which would serve to sa- 
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As a great deal still remained to 
be said upon this important ques- 
tion, particularly upon the third re- 
solution, into which it was now too 
late to enter, the right honourable 
gentleman moved an adjournment 
of the debate till to-morrow. 

Mr. Adam requested his right 
hon. friend (Mr.Sheridan) to with- 
draw his mo tion, and let the house 
decide upon the resolutions, for 
every one of which he meant to 
vote affirmatively. His opinion 
was, that ministers had by their 
conduct put a bar to any expecta- 
tion of peace being proposed by 
them or to them; and until that 
bar was removed by a declaration 
of the sentiments of that house, he 
very much feared there could be 
no hope of peace for the country. 





Mr. Sheridan withdrew his ma 
tion. After a few words from My, 
J. Smith and Mr, Wilberforce, ang 
a reply from Mr. Whitbread, the 
house divided upon each of the re. 
solutions. Upon the first, the num. 
bers were, 

Ayes - - - 0 


Noes - ° - 210 
Majority - 140 

Upon the second, 
Ayes - - - 67 
Noes - - - 211 
Majority - 15% 


Upen the third, 
Ayes - : - 58 
Noes - : 217 





Majority - 159 
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CHAPTER III. 


Danish Expedition—Lord Darnley's Motion and Resolutions on the Baltic | 

Exp ditron—Lord Ellioi’s Resol ition— Debate on Mr. 
Stewart MWortley’s Re oiution—* Orders of Council’ —Lord 
Mot on for Papers—General Gasco'ne’s Motiox on the 
Liverpool P. tition— Mr. Ald rman Combe’s f om the American Merchants | 


ond Mr 


Henry Petty's 


Sharp's Motion, 


—Geniral Gascoine’s—Deba e on the Tbird Reading of the Bill on the 
Orders of Couna!; on the Admission of Counsel; and on the Examinatwa 
of Witresses—Lord Lauderdale’s Motion and Resolutions—Lord Grew 
wile s sMotion— Lord Holland's Motion and Resolutions. 


\ ] E must again advert to the 
Danish expedition, which 
occupied several other discussions 
ma beth houses of parliament be- 
sides those which we have reterred 
to im a former chapter. It will, 
however, be sufficient, if we give an 
outline of the termination of these 
debates: beginning with what took 


place in the upper house, which 
claims a priority in point of time. 
On the u ird ot March th e earl of 


Darniey took a review of the prin- 
cipal circumstances connected with 


this expedition, and contended that 


the only ground on which it could | 


be justified was actual necessity, 
which was not proved to exist by 
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any documents, nor by the argu & 


ments of ministers. It had been 
said, that an option was given to 
the prince regent to deliver up the 
Danish fleet: this was in fact no 
option, because had he delivered tt 
up Holstein and Jutland would im- 
mediately have been seized by 
France. In apology for this expe 


dition, it had been said, that it was 
intended 
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FOREIGN 
tended to ward off danger from 
his country ; But how had it been 
prevented | > The danger was not 
of an invasion of this country, but 
the shutting up of the Baltic; and 
ystead of preclt uding this danger, 
the & xpedition had accelei rated it. 
Possestion of Zealand had not been 
retained, and Denmark had been 
thrown completely into the arms of 
France. ‘The national character 
had been degraded, and its honour 
stained, by this expedition—And 
what was the gain? Sixteen ships 
of shen lin 2 Ww hich could be of little 

r no service: and as to the stores, 
they did not amount in value to the 
stores expended in the expedition ; 
and the whole was nor equal to the 
pe fthe expedition. He was 

vare that a part of the pubiic 

pide this as a victory, but he 
mead the house would make a 
nore accurate distinction, and cha- 
racterize this act m terms which it 
merited. His lordship concluded 
by moving, that a humble address 
be presented to his majesty, submit- 
ting, 

“That after attentively consi- 
dering all the public documents be- 
fore us concerning the late attack on 
Copenhagen, and the w: ir which it 
has produced, we have found the 
information which they afford ex- 
tremely imperfect and unsatisface 
tory. 

_“ Thatin a matter in which both 
the honour and the interests of our 
country are so deeply concerned, 
we had hoped for the fullest expla- 
nations. The principles of our 
constitution, and the uniform prac- 
tice of his majesty and the sove- 
reigns of his illustrious house, re- 
sn > at parliament should be 

netly apprised of the true 

ounds of enteri: ng into new wars, 

“specially In a situ ition of our 

Suntry wholly unprecedented. 
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“ Had Denmark been a party to 
any hostile confederacy against 
the rights or interests of the Bri- 
tish empire, Our resistance would 
have been necessary, and our ware 
fare legitimate. Under such cir- 
cumstances we should only have 
had to regret, that the ports and 
arsenals of that country should so 
lightly have been abandoned, when 
advantages so very considerable 
had been derived from their tem- 
porary occupation; and when, by 
our coatinuing to held them du- 
ring the war, all real danger from 
that quarter inight have been ef- 
fectually averted. 

“« But we cannot doubt that Den- 
mark, instead of engaging in hos- 
tile ieagues, had resolved still to 
maintan her neutrality. This fact 
is proved even by the imperfect 
documents which have been laid 
before us, and is confirmed by the 
proclamation issucd by his majese 
ty’s commanders immediately be- 
fore the attack. 

“¢Certainly Denmark was no par- 
ty, nor does it appear that she was 
privy to any confederacy hostile to 
this country. We are not even 
satisfied that such a league did 
really exist. 

‘The conclusion of any secret are 
ticles at Tilsit, affecting the rights 
or interests of the British empire, 
appears to have been anifoealy de- 
nied both by Russia and France. 

“© The correspondence of his mae 
jesty’s secretary of state, and the 
dates of the transactions them- 
selves, prove that his miajesty’s 
ministers could not be in possess 
sion of any such articles when the 
attack was ordered against Co- 
penhagen ; it has been di- 
stinctly admrted in this house, 
that they have not yet obtained 2 
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the dec igs which it was said the 
French government had iong since 
been known to entertai. 

“ Flis majesty’s muisters Not on- 
ly forbore to advise such mea 
sures as would have been neces- 
sary to repel any real host ility ot 
Russia, bet they actu. lly 
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*¢ With respect to the allegod ne- 
cessity of the case, we bes leave 
to assure his majesty, that we can. 
not thmk so me. ily of the power 
and resources of his empire, of 
the spirit of his peop] >, or of the 
valour and discipline of his fleets 
and armies, as to admit that such 
an act could have been required 


for any purpuse of  seli-pre: 
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“ Any tem 
whicathe possession ol such shipsand 
stores as were taken at Copenha- 
gen can atlord, are already much 
more than counterbalanced by the 
other consequences of a measure 
which appears not less obi: Vile 
able in policy than in pi neiple 
That measure has augmenied the 
number of our en 


porary advantages 
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own persu aston of the | jus tice Of our 
cause: a sentiment which had 

hitherto supported us through all 
our difficulties ; commanding the 

pect other powers, and ele 
couraging us in a humble by 
coufident reliance on the ultimate 
protection and Dbiessing of Provi. 
dence. 

‘ Unwilling as We ure even vet to 
pronounce deiinitively on a subject, 
the full knowledge of which has 
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respect Ol 
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wen so perimaciousty withheld 
from us; and reluctant as we must 
ever be to it nit conclusions untae 
wane to the 
s by which his matesty’scon 


juUStICe ol these 
counse!] 
duct has been actuated ; 
CO mpelled, ou such 
speak to his majesty the language of 
truth. And we mu ‘; therefore, 
with all humility, and with the 
most unfeigned and heartfelt  sor- 
row, represent, that in acase which, 
above all others, requ red | 
est prool, ever) 
against us; and that no | 
evidence has yet been adduced, by 
which our national character can 
be vindicated from the euili oi an 
unprovoked and premeditated vi la- 
tion of that evod faith, justice, and 
humanity, which have hitherto 
been at once the elory and the sates 
guard ef the British empire.” 
Lord Tihot thy aught the noble 
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nich fleet: on the contrary, we.ea- 
and used our 


tered it aS enemies, 

rights as such. By uns measure 

that danger Was prevented which 

would otherwise have arisen 
the large fleet that France 


ive been en: bled to form 
hy means of the s ships o1 f Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russias ‘he neces- 
‘ty had arisen; and the expeditios 
was, in his opinion, perfectly conso- 
nant with the law of nations. He 
thought it was not suflicient to ne- 
the motion; but in case 
their lordship 5 shou 1 agree to ne- 
vative it, he should then move a 
specific vote of approba LION, 

Lord Holland supported the ar- 
of the earl of Darnley, 
any commented particul. irly on the 

r of friendship which was made 
to ) the prince regent after seizing 
is feet, which se eae to hima 
extraordinary act. It would 
be thought a litue whimsical id a 
lighw appa aiter robbing a tra- 
ler, was to say to him, ** Donat 
let us have any troublesome discus- 
Lis 1 Courts Of justice ; 
us ake it up and he 
frends.” He thoucht that minis- 
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» ave been, to throw Denmark 
ei ly into the arms of France, 
r with the hearts and minds 

the peuple. If this motion 


(be negatived, and the noble 


ord really intended ards to 
move an address to his majesty ap- 
proving of the expedition, he would 
recommend to his notice an address 
fo ’tormer kine of Spain, which 

45 to this eff t: © Your majesty 
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the one, the 
world; and the other, your 


ie] 


has but two enemies: 
whole 
majesty’s OWn Rinisters. 

Lord Boringdon defended the 
expe. ition, and contended that, 
after the battle of Fried] ind, it was 
evident that Denmark was unable 
to defend her neutrality, and must 
make her election between England 
and France; and that it was also 
evident from her previous conduet 
that her ineli were with 
France. If her troops had been 
concentred in Aecaland and Funen, 
they might have defended those 
islands; but, instead of that, they 
were stationed in Holstein and 
Jutland, where they might have 
been etsily overwhelme L by the 
French army. His lordship quoted, 
the authority of lord Gr: unvalle Lee 
veson Gower, to prove th: 
pedition had nof caused the wai 
with Russta; an 4 contended thas 
the expedition was dictated by mo- 
tives of sound policy, and called ior 
by a due regard to the interests of 
the country. 

nage r some explanation between 
lords Holland and Bovingdon, the 
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livid ws © 
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Non-contents . . 56 
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Whilst straneers remained C%- 


cluded, there was a short conver: 
ORs on the motion of lord It}lws, 
for an address ta his majesty, sta 
ting, that his hou > * considerin: 
é 
the declarations laid before then: 
by his m jc sty’s command; the 
state to which the ¢ iInecnt was 
reduc J tit Con Lic (+4 the ijt’. 
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avowed declaration of the French 
overnment to exclude the British 
Ba from every port of Europe, 
and to combine all the powers of 
the continent in 2 eenatel cout 
Tacy against the maritime rights 
and political existence of Great 
Britain ; most high!y approve the 
prompt and vigorous measures 
which were adopted by his majes- 
ty’s ministers, for the purpose of 
removing out of the reach of his 
majesty’s enemies the fleet and na- 
val resources of Denmark.” 
The house then divided: 
Contents . . . 64 
Proxies So 


125 
Non-contents. . 29 
Prosies ... @ 
57 

Majority 68. 

Protests were immediately en- 
tered on the journals against the 
rejection of lord Darnley’s motion, 
and against the resolution proposed 
by lord Elliot: these were signed 
by twenty-nine peers, at the head 
of whom was his royal highness 
the duke of Gloucester. 

On the 2ist, in the house of com- 
mons, Mr. Sharp requested the in- 
dulgence of the house to a motion on 
the same subject. ‘Thoughthe sub- 
jecthad been trequently and ably dis- 
cussed, yet what had passed hitherto 
was but preliminary to the sentence 
which the house would be now 
called upon to give. He was the 
more anxious to have the opinion 
of that house upon that expedition, 
in consequence of the language 
held by ministers and their adhe- 
rents, not only of the success of 
the measure itself, but of the ap- 
probation it had met with from the 

teat majority of the country. 


Phey had been bold enough to af- 
”) 


firm that ninety-nine out of a hy, 
dred approved of it. As he (Mp 
S. ) thought this report no less th 
a libel on the people of Englang 
as he was anxious to rescue them 


from so calumnious an aspersiog,| 


he was willing that their representa. 


tives t2, parhament should pm.] 


nounce seriousiy upon it. He 
knew thet the public conscieng 
might be taken by surprise ; but he 
believed that, however the suc 
cess of the measure itself, cr the 
mistatements that had been ma¢ 
in defence of it, might at first have 
produced a transicnt disposition t 


approve of it, yet now, after due 
consideration of the enormity of ® 
the act itself, and the shabby and 7 


contradictory pleas variously re. 


sorted to in vindication of it, he & 


did believe that there was now a 
radical change in the public opinion, 
and that that expedition was, asit 
ought to be, held in just and gene- 
ral abhorrence. He was among 
those who had felt it their duty to 
dissent from the address that con 
tained any congratulatory cxpres 
sions on the event of such an expe 
dition. He then thought it the 
bounden duty of those who had 
planned such an expedition, to 
give, in their defence, cogent and 
unanswerable arguments for its ur 
gent and paramount necessity. He 
thought so still; and the same mo- 
tive that actuated his conduct then, 
should influence him now. ‘They 
were called upon, by a satisfactory 
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explanation, to remove the imp: | 


tation their measures had thrown 
upon the national character: And 
how had they acted? He had 


heard of various associations; they 
were the rage of the day ; societies 
for the suppression of vice, &¢j 
but ministers, in the present m- 
stance, seemed to have formed 
themselves into a society for the 
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suppression of evidence; they had 
retused every species of evidence, 
till the feelings of one right hon. 
gentleman were affected ; and then, 
what was denied to the great ques- 
tion of national character and pub- 
lic morality, was cheerfully con- 
ceded to the offended delicacy of 
an individual. He would now, 
however, pass to the inquiry ; and 
he called upon gentlemen to reflect 
that the country might be said to 
be now on trial; the national ho. 
pour was put upon its trial, and 
every member, in trying that ques- 
tion, was putting himself upon trial. 
He conjured them, therefore, to 
enter upon it with as much scrupu- 
losity asit they were sworn to decide 
by evidence, and that they would re- 
member the country and its cause, 
and forget all party motives. The 
case could be briefly stated, for the 
facts were easily remembered,—he 
should rather say, were never to be 
forgotten. In a time of profound 
peace we bombarded the metropolis 
of a neutral power, while all her 
ships were in port, and all her stores 
were ia her arsenal. An act of this 
primd facie injustice calied for a 
trank exposition; and, indeed, in 
the words of his majesty’s declara- 
tion, “it was due to Europe and the 
world.” But had it, he asked, ap- 
peared that ministers had not re- 
sorted to thts violence as long as a 
doubt of Denmark’s hostility, as 
long as a hope of her neutrality re- 
mained? ‘The gronuds of justiti- 
cation had been threefold: first, 
‘he intentions of France to seize 
upon Hoistein, and compel Den- 
mark to depart from her neutrality ; 
secondly, the cooperation of Rus- 
sa with France; and thirdly, the 
collusion of Denmark with France, 
and the latent conspiracy of the 
three powers against the maritime 
nights of Great Britain. With re- 
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spect to the first, there could be no 
doubt of the intentions and wishes 
of France to annoy us by every 
means in her power; but it had been 
asserted in the correspondence with 
our minister at the court of St. Pe- 
tersburgh, that our government 
had positive data of the specific 
intention on the part of France: 
they had not since heard of these 
data. ‘Yhe second branch of justi- 
fication was the supposed, or, in- 
deed, rather avowed, confederacy 
of Russia with France, for the 
purpose already specified. To sup- 
port this, there were but two cir- 
cumstances alleged, and neither at 
all made out; the one, the infor- 
mation from Portugal through Tre- 
land (a bull rather ta thought than 
expression); and the other, the se- 
eret articles cf Tilsit. ‘lhe honse 
did not yet forget how ministers 
had shifted their defence with re- 
spect to those articles ;—first, they 
had those verv secret articles ; next, 
they had the substance only ; then 
they had not articles, but engage- 
ments; and at last, not engage- 
ments, but arrangements. Dates, 
however, were stubborn things, 
and dates did prove that the treaty 
ot ‘Vilsit was concluded on the &th 
of July, and that the orders ior the 
Baltic expedition were issued on the 
19th of the same month: now it 
would not be very readilv credited, 
that what was done at Lilsiton the 
Sth of July could occasion orders 
in this country for a powertu! ar- 
mament in eleven days after. 1 

why not give to the house the imior- 
mation required ? Because it might 
expose the source of that informa- 
tion to the vengeance of Bonaparte. 
He could not conceive how tie re. 
vealing of the substance wouwid im: 
betray the source, as well as the 
statement of the facts themselves, 
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but in the present case, gentlemen 
on the other side were bound to 
ut the affirmative beyond doubt. 
Had they done so? The secret - 
gagements at Tilsit were pleaded 
when it appears in the corres; ome 
ence between Jord Leveson Gow er 
and the right honourable secretary, 
that upon the 25th of September 
that noble lord had, man interview 
with the Russian minister, conceal- 
ed none of the reasons that justified 
the [altic. expedition ; and in the 
ansv.er of the right honourable se- 
cretary, ‘he conduct of that noble 
lord received his majesty’s appro- 
bation,. and the derence then made 
was confirmed by the right hon. 
gentleman; s when Russia 


complained of tie cxpedition, the 
cause is ascribed to the desivns of 
France upon Holstein; and when 


parliament requtrec ¢) planation, 
Russia herseli is made a party in 
producing that effect she had nre- 
viou sly complamed of. As .o ‘he 
third ground of, justification, the 
collusion, intrigue, and eye , of 
Denmark, it was too like tie nieans 
sometimes resorted to m private hie, 
to endeavour to give our antagoni@ 
a bad name when we were no. dis- 
osed to do him just ice. ‘Lhe im- 
becility of Denmark had been awelt 
upon; and what was most strange, 
her hostility to this country inferre d 
from her weakness. He denied 
Denmark had given any avow- 
al, even indirectly, at any former 
period, of her inability to defend 
her neutrality ; and as to the argu- 
ment of any former or antecedent 
pique, he thought we might as 
well step back to the hep: irchy, 
and, in the true s) init ot relinio a 
misapplied, visit the sins of the fa- 
ters upon the tweatici or thir- 
tieth generation. He did not mean 
to speak with levity, though he be- 
lieved gentiemen at the other side 


had no objection to treat grave mat, 
ters with ‘levity. The honourable 


gentleman then alluded to ext racts | 


that had been read from o1 hetal pas 
pers in that house by the neht hon, 
secreiary. He did not wish to add 
to the grave and solemn correction 
the right honourable = gentieman 
had received from a noble col 
league in anotrer place ; but there 
could:be no doubt that Mr. Gar. 
licke’s and lord Howtck’s letters 
were misquoted, and read in such 
a manner as to es an im ese 
sion directly contrary to. that they 
were intended to p srodace. He did 
not impute to the right honourable 
gentleman any intention to deceive 
the house; no doubt it was all ow. 
ing to some underling employed by 
the right honourable gentleman to 
sclect such passages as would best 
make out his case. But readm 

What had not been read to the 
house, and comparing it with the 
partial extracts they had }icard read, 
would prove how tar Mr. Gacitcke 
and the i? ote loi i were done ]Use 


tice to. Here th. honourabie fe 
feman read som. ot the extracts 
which had been read by Mr. secre 
tary Canniny irom ihat corresponds 
ence, and then read what immedt 
ately followed eich, arguing, as he 
went along, tuat the subscquent 


passages either did away the pre 


ceding ones, or rendered them cone 
ditional. 
In CXC ptin ~ tot! ic po lic} f y of the 


measure, he revinded the > hee 
that a considerable portion of our 
trade was carried on by tor eign 
seamen, in the West Indies espe 
cially, where it was chiefly carried 
on by Denish sailors. ‘This must 
have given ihig country great con 
tro] over Denmark. He ridiculed 
U 1 an leseent on Zea 
kk 
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iC wWcu Of ,easyv ac 
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authori 
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ty, that it would be easier to invade 
England from Boulogne, taan Zea- 
land from Holstein. He denied 
that we had got the Danish fleet ; 
nothing but sixteen hulls, of the 
value of eight pounds per ton, 
about one quarter the value of ours; 
and the Danes have since been am- 
ply repaid by their reprisals on our 
trade. He next adverted to the 
system of recrimination, which had 
been resorted to by the gentlemen 
opposite, and contended, that the 
cases of the Dardanelles, Alexan- 
dria, and Lisbon, were so far from 
being analogous, that they were di- 
rectly contrary to it. Why were 
gentlemen so anxious to con over 
the acts of their predecessors, like 
schoolboys striving to pilier sense 
tor their exercises? Was it that 
they wished to assimilite theme 
selves to the ate government? in 
private life, if two persons were 
said to be alike, both were offended; 
but here he could only see one r- 
ty anxious to establish the likeness, 
and the other revolting from it with 
indignation. It was commonly re- 
quired that the style should suit 
the subject; here the case was not 
more abandoned than the defence 
was mean, pitiful, and shifting. 
The gentlemen seemed to estimate 
the force of their arguments by 
their number; to count them by 
the head; and sooner than be con- 
tent with one reason, they are ree 
solved to have two, though they be 
contradictory; like the wretch who, 
being tried for a robbery, rested 
his defence upon the proof of two 
alibis at the same instant of time. 
(he honourable gentleman then 
made an earnest appeal to the jus- 
tice of the house; and asked them 
if they could say in their cone 
sciences that a frank exposition had 
been given ? He regretied to see 
re nears growing up in the 
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public mind, as to the obligation 
of the great principles of public 
morality. He reminded them of 
the recorded sentiments of Mr. 
Burke: * Justice is the standing 
policy of society, and any eminent 
departure from its changeless pre- 
cepts would be ultimately found to 
be no policy at all.”” He thought 
that the getting rid of those pre- 
cepts, and those old prejudices of 
honour, good faith, and morality, 
was like an attempt to get rid of 
our fiesh in order to prevent the 
poignancy of feeling. He next 
took a cursory view of the effects 
of the expedition in Sweden, and 
pronounced it as his opinion, that it 
was, perhaps, the cause of its own 
ruin. He concluded with moving, 

That a humble address be pre- 
sented to his majesty. [This ad- 
dress being very similar to that just 
quoted in the proceedings of the 
other house, it is needless to trane 
scribe it. | 

Mr. Stewart Wortley replied to 
Mr. Sharp’s speech. He denied 
that e:ther ministers, or their supe 
porters, had charged Denmark 
with hostile intentions against this 
country ; or that it was any part of 
their system to imitate the violent 
and unjust actsof Bonaparte. He 
admitted at the same time, that if 
the honourable gentleman could 
make out the case against them 
which he had laid down, it would 
be the duty of the house of com- 
mons to address his majesty, pray- 
ing him to dismiss his ministers : 
but thinking, as he did, that the 
case was not made out, he should 
think it was his duty to submit a 
resolution to the house, approving 
of their conduct in sending a hos- 
tile expedition against Copenhagen. 
He quoted one of Bonzparte’s of- 
ficial bulletins, in which he says 
that the blockade of England would 
G not 
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not now be a vain threat, for the 
purpose of showing that at the con- 
clusion of the continental cam- 
pairns he had it in contemplation 
to seive upon the Danish fleet. In 
opposition to the arrument of the 
honourable gentleman, that mi- 
nisters could not have had informa- 
tion of the articles of the treaty of 
Tilsit befe re the sailing of the exnee 
dition, he mentioned that this trea- 
ty wes stpned on the 10th of June, 
that was known at Hamburgh on 
the 25th of Junc, and that it might 
have been known in this country 
lone before the 19th of July, the 
day on which the orders for the 
sailing of the expedition were dated. 
It had been said, that the secret ar- 
ticles of the tresty did not affect the 
interestsof Encland ; but he could 
not conceive any secret articles be- 
longing to a treaty concluded in 
the present circumstances of Eu- 
rope, and of the world, which did 
not more or less affect the interest 
of England. And in point of fact, 
thet article which was publicly 
known of the cession of the Ienian 
islands, was of great importance 
to thiscountry. There might also 
be a c ntingent engagement be- 
tween Russia und France, which 
was to take eftect in the event of 
our refusing to accept the mediation 
ol the tormer of the two powers: 
this it was highly important that 
the British government should be 
acquainted with, To the objection 
that our minister at the court of 
Russia had never made it a matter 
charge against the government 

of that country, that it had hostile 
infentions against this country, he 
repited, that it would not have been 
wise and prudent so to have acted, 
i time when it was our evident 

to withdraw Russia from the 
influence of France, and to use 
means of conciliation for the 


purpose of bringing her back to he 
old connection. For the same rea. 
sen he thought ministers had acted 
very properly in allowing three ships 
of the line to pass the Sound and 
return to Cronstadt. With respeet 
to Denmark, he did not mean to 
assert that she was actuated bya 
hostile spirit against this country, 
but he contended that she was 
sluggish and supine in preparing to 
defend herself aealand ahe aoe 
tated attack of France; and that 
though she would have preicrred 
remaining neutral, she had not this 
in her choice; and that had she 
been called upon to choose the al. 
ternative of joining France against 
this country, or of leaguing herself 
with this country against France, 
she would not have hesitated in pre. 
ferring a connection with France 
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Qur conduct, he admitted, had 


been milder to Portugal than to 
Denmark; and very properly so, 


because Portugal had always re- 
mained faithful to her engagements 
with us, whereas Denmark had 
given several proofs of partiality to 
ourenemy. He argued also, that 


though we might not estimate the § 


acquisition of the Danish ships very 


high, vet that, in the hands of the ie 
ruler of France, they might have © 


been powerful instruments of annoy- 
ance. 


He had been informed, that Bg 


had they fallen into his hands, toge- 77 
ther with the Russian and Swedish 7 


fleets, he would have had between 


Antwerp and the Baltic, no les 9% 


than 70 sail of the line at his dis 
posal. 
that should, as he expected, Mr. 
Sharp’s motion be negatived, tt 
was hisintention to move a resolt 
tion something to the following ef- 
fect : “That this house, considermg 
his majesty’s declaration which had 


been laid before the house, the 
state 


He concluded with stating, & 
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state of Europe at the period of 
the conclusion of the treaty of Til- 
sit, and the decree of blockade is- 
sued against this country by the 
ruler of France, does highly ap- 
prove of the prompt and vigorous 
measures adopted by his majesty’s 
ministers, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the Danish navy from fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy.”’ 

Mr. Porcher followed on the 
same side. 

Mr. Orde and Mr. H. Lushing- 
ton spoke for the motion. 

Lord Granville Leveson Gower 
honed the house would indulge 
him while he stated a few facts, on 
the ground of which he felt him- 
self bound to dissent from the re- 
solution, and to support the amend- 
ment which it was proposed to in- 
troduce upon it. He had listened 
to all the arguments advanced to 
support the resolution, and there 
was not one among them which 
gave him reason to doubt that, if 
the expedition to Copenhagen had 
never taken place, we should now 
have been equally at war with Den- 
mark as we are. It was the known 
and avowed determination of the 
French government to force all the 
continental poy#rs to take a part in 
the war; and Denmark, it was no- 
toriously known, wanted strength 
and resolution to resist the appeal. 
He had no doubt that Denmark 
would have preferred neutrality, if 
left to her option; but when the 


alternative of choosing between 
Pritain and France would have 
been put to her, he had as little 
doubt that her inclination and her 
fears would have led her to prefer 
‘rence. The house would recol- 
lect, from the correspondence of 
lord Howick with Mr. Rist and 
Mr. Garlicke, that when the court 
of Denmark Was most loud in com- 
Piaint of the order of council of 
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the 7th of January, which was in 
strict conformity with the law of 
nations, it was, at the same time, 
taking all possible pains to palliate 
the French decrees, which went to 
violate the neutrality of every na- 
tion. He would also bring to the 
recollection of the house, that all 
English letters had been prevented 
from passing to and from the con- 
tinent by means of the Danish post; 
and that Mr. Thornton had been, 
in consequence, obliged to make 
use of special messengers, when he 
wanted to send any dispatch of ever 
so little moment, It was also ma- 
terial to consider, that the new sy- 
stem of maritime law announced 
by Bonaparte was in perfect con- 
formity with the known policy of 
the court of Denmark, with the 
principles which had employed the 
pens of the ablest Danish writers, 
and with the feelings and interests 
of the whole Danish people. From 
all these considerations, there was 
no doubt on his mind, that if Den- 
mark was put to the alternative, as 
she certainly would have been, she 
would have preferred the alliance 
of France to that of Britain. With 
respect to Russia too, he felt him- 
self obliged to dispute the principle, 
that because, from a reutral alli- 
ance with Britain, she was compel- 
led to make peace and alliance with 
the enemy of Britain, no sincere or 
effectual cooperation in the desigins 
of that enemy was to be appre- 
hended from her. For his part, 
he saw but a short interval between 
the accusatiqgn of neglect on the 
part of Britain, with which Russia 
accounted for the necessity of con- 
cluding the peace of Tilsit, and a 
direct participation in the designs 
against England. He did not mean 
that Russia would have run hastily 
into such a war, but.that when the 
alternative would have been put to 
G2 
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her, she would have taken part a- 
gainst England. It was not on se- 
cret intelligence merely he relied : 
the public answers given to public 
questions put by him made the same 
impression. Whenhe stated tothe 
Russian minister, as a ground for 
detaching Russia from any policy 
hostile to Britain, that what was 
injurious to Britain must be equally 
injurious to Russra, the answer 
was, “If you have any influence 
at home, persuade your govern- 
ment to make peace with France.” 
With respect to what the peace that 
would be so made may be, the 
peace made by Russia herself, and 
every thing that followed upon that 
peace, would enable the house to 
judge. But there was another key 
also; for he remembered that, 
when the treaty of continental al- 
liance was signed in 1805, while 
the emperor of Russia was ardent 
in the general opposition to the 
principles of France, and before he 
was yet disgusted by the events of 
the Austrian campaign, the Rus- 
Sian ministers would not sign it 
without reserving a right for their 
master to use his good offices with 
the king of England, for the cor- 
rection of any thing contrary to 
the principles of justice, that may 
be found in the maritime code of 
England. England was, indeed, 
to have been managed by Russia 
for atime. The French expression 
was used by a person of high au- 
thority, whom it was not necessary 
toname, “ i] faut pour le moment 
menager 1° Angleterre.” ‘There was 
no room to doubt the ultimate hos- 
tile determination. The foundation 
of the whole power, and the prin- 
cipal designs of the hostile confe- 
deracy, was the Danish fleet ; and 
in taking possession of that fleet, 
the foundation of the active hos i- 
lity of the confederates was destroy- 
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ed. He would maintain that no 
men in the situation in which his 
majesty’s misters were, and re. 
ceiving the information he knew 
they had received, could avoid 
doing as they had done. The act 
was conformable to precedent, 
which, if not exactly coincident, 
was at least analogous. He thought 
the expedition itself a matter of 
course ; the manner in which the 
means of carrying the design into 
execution were provided, and the 
manner of the execution, were en- 
titled to the highest commenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Abercrombie spoke in sup. 

rtof the address moved by Mr. 
Sharp. Itwas admitted on all hands 
to be a departure from the acknow- 
ledged rule and practice of nations: 
on in order to justify this devia 
tion, they ought to have preved 
that they neglected no means which 
might be calculated to stimulate 
Denmark to active exertion in her 
own defence ; that Denmark was 
incapable of defending herself with 
the assistance of this country, which 
could only be done satisfactorily by 
the report of military officers ; tbat 
in consequence of the expedition, 
they have procured for the counuy 
a substantial and permanent secu- 
rity ; they ought also to have 
proved that the expedition was de- 
fensible, as well on the ground of 
policy as of justice. But as there 
was no evidence in the papers which 
had been laid before the house to 
prove any one of those positions, he 
should certainly vote for the ad- 
dress. 

Mr. Robert Thornton vindicated 
the conduct of government, and 
thought it not right to do so bya 
silent vote, but to state his reasons, 
that he might not seem to contra 
dict his vote on a former night, re- 
lative to the subject of a treaty 

made 
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made in our Indian possessions. He 
iid that France had issued her de- 
cree over the continent, “ the house 
of Brunswick has ceased to reign.” 
He defended the conduct of minis- 
ters in the attack upon Copenhaven, 
from the hostile sentiments which 
Denmark was known to entertain 
avainst this country on a late occa- 
sion, and which she had likewise 
manifested in 1780 andin 1801, A 
ereat deal had been said upon the 
morality of the measure, but he re- 
minded the house that ministers had 
amoral duty to perform to their 
own, as well as to other countries, 
which was to vindicate its rights, 
and to watch over its security and 
independence, Gentlemen also had 
talked much of the law of nations, 
forgetting the important circum- 
stance, that now there were no na- 
tions on the continent of Europe 
but one. They had all been swal- 
lowed up in the vortex of France. 
Russia, Germany, and Denmark, 
were but other names for France. 
He should therefore vote for the 
resolution approving of their con- 
duct, 

The secretary at war said, that 
it had been laid down asa principle 
by a high authority, that when a 
nation was menaced by another, 
and a third power had resources 
which might easily be seized by the 
hrst power to annoy the second, the 
nation thus threatened had a right, 
in self-defence, to take pessession 
of these resources if it could. ‘That 
Denmark was unable to defend 
herself was perfectly clear, and had 
been proved by a chain of irresisti- 
- Fame That France had 
position to possess herself of 
Denmark was equally clear. Den- 
rag — herself, and 
vedied “ ape point of being in- 
=n pie te time the expedition 

adertaken, Trench troops 
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had assembled at Hamburgh ; the 
Danish army in Heistein had taken 
no steps to retreat into Zealand ; 
they had no transports for that pur- 
pose; they must have laid down 
their arms and surrendered at dis- 
cretion. No dispositions, theretore, 
appeared on the part of Denmark 
to abandon thetr continenial pos- 
sessions, and to defend themseives 
in Zealand. This was further con 
firmed by the fact that the Danish 
flzet was not in a state of prepira- 
tion to oppose the passage of the 
French from the continent. He 
read an extract from the dispatches 
to show, that some steps had at one 
time been taken towards such a 
precaution; but these had been 
abandoned, and when the moment 
of danger came she was _ perfectly 
unprovided. It was evident, theres 
fore, that Denmark must have been 
compelled to throw herself into the 
arms of France. 

Dr. Laurence observed, though 
all nations had been ingulfed in 
France, yet the principles of the 
law of nations would still remain 
in their full force. Necessity had 
been urged for this expedition. 
Certainly, if that necessity was 
fully proved, it would bring the 
case within the law of nations, for 
self-preservation was the first law 
of nature among nations as well as 
individuals. But this must be a 
real, clear, and incontestable ne- 
cessity, and not what the caprice 
of a minister might call necessity. 
That real necessity had not been 

roved. ‘he previous hostile mind 
of Denmark was totally out of the 
question, and he was sorry that any 
one had adverted to the particulars 
of the conduct of Denmark in 1780 
and 1801. Upon this principle 
Sweden too ought to have been at- 
tacked in the same manner ; for 
she had proclaimed the doctrine, 
Gu that 
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that free bottoms made free goods, 
as well as Denmark. If former 
conduct was to be taken into ac- 
count, there was no violation of 
law and justice that might not be 
defended, The next point was, 
the engagements under which Rus- 
sia had come with France. But it 
was impossible that ministers them- 
selves could have believed that 
Russia had engaged to compel 
Denmark and Sweden to join with 
her in hostilities against this coun- 
try. The impossidility of any such 
belief was evident from the conduct 
which they themselves had adopted 
with regard to Russia. He allowed 
that Russia might possibly have 
been at war with us, whether the 
Danish ships had been seized or 
not. But there might be a war 
into which a nation might be driven 
by an external force, in which, how- 
ever, she would not put forth half 
her strength. ‘his would have 
been the hostility of Russia; but 
now that was turned into an invete- 
ate enmity. Could France have 
seized the Danish fleet against the 
will of the Danish government? 
Sicily had as yet been defended ; 
Sardinia was still sate; and there 
was a little comfortable ditch be- 
tween us and France, and that 
ditch the French had not been able 
to pass. Why, then, could not 
Zealand be defended? That the 
Danes would have adhered to Eng- 
land when the moment of extre- 
mity came, he argued, from the 
evident interests of Denmark. It 
would have been insanity in Den- 
mark, assome of the Danes them- 
selves athrmed, to have chosen to 
join France against England. The 
disposition ct the prince evidently 
was not to give way to France, as 
clearly appeared {rom the papers 
on the table ; and his character was 
stated by Mr. Garlicke as a safe- 


uard against all the efforts of the 
Feesk party. He mentioned se. 
veral minute circumstances to prove 
the sincerity of Denmark towards 
this country ; but what put it be. 
yond dispute, was the number of 
Danish vessels in our ports, the 
greater part of which might have 
got away if the Danish consul had 
not assured the masters that there 
was no reason to apprehend any 
hostility with this country. The 
Danes had then every disposition 
to defend themselves; we could 
have assisted them if their means 
had been deficient, and there was 
not therefore even a pretence of 
necessity for this expedition. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said, that in the 
papers before the house he saw no- 
thing that could justify the attack 
on Denmark, She had, it appeared, 
determined to follow a line of per- 
fect neutrality, and whether this 
was conducive to British interests or 
not, it did not make out that necessi- 
ty upon which this expedition could 
alone be defended. ‘The attack, 
therefore, he at first considered as 
one of inexpiable atrecity, and af. 
terwards hoped that some evi« 
dence would have been adduced to 
justify it. He had, however, found 
none. From iin analysis of the pas 

rs,-he showed, that Denmark 
1ad openly avowed her resolution 
of persevering in her neutrality; 
and distinctly stated to us, that it 
France should seize upon Holstein, 
&c, she would immediately forma 
strict alliance with Russia and Eng- 
land. ‘This policy, they justly con- 
tended, wouid in the end be most 
favourable to England. It would 
have been the evident interest of 
Denmark to have acted thus, and 
this was the best security that 
they would have done so. They 
would have abandoned, in case of 
necessity, their less valuable pos- 
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wecsions, and would have, with our 
assistance, endeavoured to defend 
the more valuable. It had been 
siid, that the defence of minisiers 
had been full of inconsistencies. 
The truth of this was confirmed by 
the line of argument taken by thetr 
adherents this night. ‘The hon. 
secretary at war had said, that the 
Panish troops could not have been 
conveyed from Holstein to Zea- 
land, for want of transports. How 
then could the French have passed 
to Zealand? It was proved from 
the best authority that Zealand 
might have beer defended. It had 
been admitted by some on his side, 
that we might probably have been 
at war with Russia, whether this 
attack had taken place or not. 
From whatever sources they had 
derived that information he did not 
know. They certainly could not 
have found it in these papers ; as 
every disposition appeared before 
on the part both of Russia and Den- 
mark to keep well with us, and it was 
evidently their policy to do so. It 
had for some time been the object 
of Bonaparte to persuade the na- 
tions of the continent that we were 
actuated by a narrow, selfish policy. 
Whatever his means might be, they 
could not enable him entirely to 
accomplish this. But what Bona- 
parte could never have done, mini- 
ters in a great measure had effect- 
ed. Their conduct had created an 
impression which the ability of any 
tuture ministers would not be able 
entirely to efface. In the declara- 
tion of the noble lord (Gower) to 
Russia, there was an assertion, that 
“the saiety of his majesty’s crown 
and the existence of this country” 
depended on the seizure of these 
Danish ships! This had been sanc- 
tioned by ministers. But he asked, 
What sort of impression could this 
have conveyed to the nations of the 
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north of Europe, of the power of 
the British empire? And what en- 
couragement conld it have held 
out to them to adhere to us In op- 
position to France? Ht our safety 
aud existence depended on the pos- 
session of these sixteen ships, we 
were at present in a most desperate 
situation. Fle was sorry that, al- 
most on the first occasion he had 
offered himself to the attention of 
the house, he shouid be obliged 
thus to condemn the proceedings of 
his country. But ministers had, 
by tarnishing the honour of the 
country, compelled him to this. He 
saw no real necessity for this out- 
rave upon justice and the law of 
nations, but was forced to acknow- 
ledge that the transaction stiil car- 
ried on the face of it all its original 
atrocity. 
Mr. Croker concluded a long 
speech by declaring that in his op:- 
nion the fullest evidence had been 
adduced in support of the necessity 
of our proceedings at Copenhagen ; 
the only evidence which had been 
adduced against it was that of the 
Moniteur, whence the honourable 
gentlemen opposite had derived not 
only their evidence, but the very 
arguments by which they endea- 
voured to contradict their sove- 
reign, to vilify ais ministers, and 
to insult their country. ‘he papers 
on the table proved that France 
had been endeavouring with all her 
art to cajole the Danes, and that 
the Danes were very willing to be 
cajoled. But the chief question 
was, whether France had it in view 
to seize the Danisi navy, and whe- 
ther France had the power to do so. 
It was contended on all hands that 
France had that desire, and it was 
allowed by lord Howick in all his 
dispatches. It was avowed by 
France herselt ; it was manifest to 
all Europe that she had the pow- 
G 4 cr. 
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er. What proof could be superad- 
ded? 

Mr. Whitbread took a compre- 
hensive view of the subject, and 
answered all the arguments that 
had been urged at different times 
in favour of the expedition. ‘The 
term “ shabby iniquity,” he main- 
tained, was completely sutied to 
the conduct of ministers on that 
Occasion; its application was sup- 
ported by the manner in which 
such an expression would be likely 
to be used in common lite. If a 
person was to be guilty of a petty 
theft against a poor weak person, 
when at the same time it was seen 
that the thiet had refrained trom 
the commission of a robbery where 
more booty was to be gained, but 
with a greater risk, it might fairly 
be said, that such a man was a 
shabby thief, that he was detest- 
able tor his miquity, and contemp- 
tible for his cowardice. After 
slightly noticing some observations 
that fell from other honourable 
members, he dwelt with force up- 
on what had been stated bya noble 
lord near him (lord Granville Le- 
veson Gower); that noble lord, 
with a degree of authority which 
attached to the situation which he 
lately held, came forward in that 
house, it he conceived ais meaning 
rightly, to throw an imputatio» on 
the sovereign with whom he buta 
short time ae held intimate com. 
munications, and to contradict 
those friends with whom he lately 
acted, without using a single argue 
ment in sup a of the position 
he assumed ; the pare mption thai 
we should cert: inly have hada war 
with Russia, if the expedition to 


Copenhaven had not taken piace: 
} i 

this conjecture he supported by the 
confederacies of 17%: and 180], 


in both of whic: cases Sweden took 
the lead of Denmark ; and when 


it was universally acknowledged, 
that no great measure was adopted 
by the powers of th th of Eu 
rope, without the coucur nee, the 
hearty and sincere approbacion, or 
a positively stipulated ap secisent, 
to which Russia was a party. But 
then it was said, that Denmza:k was 
in a state of greater preparation, 
A noble lord, however, had siaied, 
that he had seen them in as 2ooda 
state forty years ago ; and he (Mr, 
Whitbread), at least, could vouch 
that he had seen them egually nu- 
merous and equally equipped 
twenty-four years ago. Was the 
house to be informed by the first 
diplomatic character, perhaps, in 
that house, or was the weight ot his 
authority to be lent to such an as- 
settion, us that we were now pos 
sessed of all the naval power of 
Denmark? Was it to be supposed 
that the naval nulks of siateen ships, 
with a certain number of bolts of 
canvass, was the v hole of the naval 
strength of Denmark? Have we 
got a "single man of its naval popu- 
ation in our hands? and is it not 
more than prob.ble, that Sweden 
will be shortly compelled to fit out 
her shipping against us, and that 
anyvc Tefic: cncy as to seamen W ill be 
supplied from (ienmark? We shall 
then have the whcle of the Danish 
and Swedish naval force in fact 
against us, that is, we shail have 
their men fighting against us, 
and that teo when they must 
evidently be animated with a spl 
rit of enthusiasm, which nothing 
but our aggression could have gt 
ven birth to. But thus says the 
1oble lord (Granvill le Leveson 
Gower), there is no set of ministers 
that would not have done the same. 
Have we not the authority of the 
nobie lord by his side (H. Petty), 
that he would do no such thing! 
Had the house net had the decla- 
yation 
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ration of a right hon. friend of hi is 
(Mr. Windham), who was absent, 
detest itlo n oi the measure 

all its circumstances? Had 

ard, th: it the most com- 
principles 
pon, was 


they not he 
disavowal ot the 

hat were here acted 

ounced by a noble 
who was now in the other house 
of parli lis ? Did not every man 
who he ard hi im know that such con- 
duct was disclaimed by lord Gren- 
ville, lord Holland, and every 
other member of the late admini- 
stration? And yet the noble lord 
(Gaps Leveson Gowe1 ) could 
grat ely state to this rare eat that 
he believed such would have been 
the conduct of any administration! 
M: secretary Canning vindicated 
1e conduct aud consiste mney of his 
ble fi iend, and asserted, that 
though, from the communications 
received from him, he had not any 
sanguine expectation that hostility 
with Russia couid be avoided, it 
had been his and his colleagues’ 
wish to avail themselves of every 
opportunity that might offer of re- 
storing a perfect good understand- 
ing between the two countries. The 
eve ntual hostility w ith Russia was 
to have bx en appre he ‘nded ; they 
vethad a hope, that, in the inter- 
val, some circumstance might oc- 
cur, which, if improved, might 
preserve the relations between the 
two nations undisturbed. This was 
precisely consonant to the views 
held out, and the communications 
—_ by his noble friend. But 
whilst they felt a hope that war 
ght be avoided, it was their du- 
ty not to have neglected any mea- 
sure of security ag aist the combi- 
nation of Russia, which was the 
mn The 
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st probable alternative. 


honourable gentleman who had just 
Sat dow Ny, had again Insl Ste d on an 
“gument, which all who had pre- 
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ceded him appeared to have aban. 
doned, viz. that the expedition to 
Copenhagen had produced the war 
with Russia. If the papers on the 
table did not prove that not to have 
been the case, if the Russian decla.- 
ration since published, if the con- 
duct of Russia towards Sweden, 
did not disprove it, he could refer 
to the authority of a person of the 
first rank in Russia, to prove the 
contrary to have been the case. 
Count Romanzow, in his interview 
with the English merchants at St. 
Petersburgh, stated as one of the 
instances of our barbarous conduct 
to Russia, that we had detained a 
frigate laden with specie, to which 
they replied, that it had happened 
after a declaration of war: Aye, 
said count Romanzow, but did we 
not suffer the Astrea frigate laden 
with specie to depart after we had 
determined to go to war with Great 
Britam? The Astrea had sailed 
from Memel on the 27th of July, 
months before any declaration of 
war, and weeks before any intelli- 
gence could have been received of 
the expedition to Copenhagen. 
This circumstance showed that that 
expedition was not the cause of the 
war. As to the indignation ex- 
pressed by the honourable gentle- 
man, because his nobie friend had 
stated, that any administration 
would have acted in the same man- 
ner under the sanae circumstances, 
he had but to observe, that as his 
noble friend thought differently of 
the measure from the hon. gentle- 
man, it was not surprising that he 
should have said that those mini- 
sters, who had undertaken the ex- 
pedition to Lisben, would have 
acted in the same manner at Co- 
penhagen. But he would have rea- 
son to be oifended, if his noble 
friend had asserted the converse of 
this proposition; that those ver 
ia 
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had acted at Copenhagen wou!d 
have conducted the Lisbon expe- 
dition, in the manner in which it 
had been conducted. He quoted 
several passages from the instruc- 
tions to lords St. Vincent and Ross- 
lyn, to show that these instruc- 
tions werea mass of accumulated 
frauds and delusion; and after 
guarding himself against miscon- 
struction, by stating that the name 
of the venerated character that ap- 
peared affixed to it, was only there 
in form, as from the state of his 
health at the time, it was impos- 
sible that it could have been his 
production, he declared, in the 
face of the hceuse, that these in- 
structions he would not himself 
have signed. When he had found 
them in the office, he did not be- 
lieve that they were the production 
of that great man, and on inquiry 
had discovered that the instructions 
had been drawn up by a right hon. 
colleague of that venerated person, 
who acted for him during the lat- 
ter part of his illness, If this was 
the old system of morality, if these 
were the frauds and delusions prac- 
tised by the priests of the old school, 
he thanked God they had been de- 
parted from. Such delusions might 
often have been practised, but he 
had never seen them so set down 
before. He knew not how these 
instructions could be defended. [It 
might be upon the difference of the 
imminence of the peril. At the 
time of the Lisbon expedition, Bo- 
naparte was distracted with a rising 
continental war ; at the period of 
the Copenhagen expedition, he 
was combming conquered Europe 
against this country: in the former 
case, the fleet of Portugal could 
not easily be brought to act in con- 
junction with any other naval force; 
the Danish fleet, on the contrary, 
was the point where a junction most 


AND 


formidable to Britain, of the north, 


ern fleets, might have bee: of. 
fected: the peril was not more im. 
minent for an army placed at 
six weeks march distance at Bay. 
onne, than to Holstein from ap 
army at Hamburgh. The force 
sent out to Copenhagen was such 
as toensure the success of the ex. 
pedition with the least possible loss: 


and the naked opinion of Mr. Gar. 


licke was not to be taken without © 
the circumstances, under which he | 
stated, that the Danish fleet should 


make no effort to defend Holstein, 
that she should have a timely con. 
cert with Sweden, and that a good 
understanding should continue be. 
tween Great Britain and Russia, 
Notice of these contingencies had 
taken place. The measure was to 
be defended without proceeding 
one step from the law of nature or 


nations; and whatever might bethe 7 


vote of that night, he and his col- 
leagues would have the satisfaction 
toreflect, that their measures had 
been succe:sful, and promoted the 
security of the empire. 

Lord Henry Petty and Mr. Sharp 
replied ; when the house divided : 


For the motion « - 64 
Against it - ° - 24 


Majority - - 160 

Mr. Stewart Wortley then mov- 
ed the thanks of thanks of the 
house to ministers for their conduct 
in this expedition, which was carried 
by a majority of 155. 

We now proceed to give ina 
summary way what passed in the 
house of commons respecting the 
orders of council, begmning with 
a motion of 

Lord Henry Petty, who, 1 
March 3d, after adverting to the 
importance of every topic connect 
ed with a subject of so great a mag- 


nitude as the orders of a 
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t be desirous 


eid that the house must be : 
) information 
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of obtaining as much o 
respecting them as could be given. 
Their object was to Impose duiies 
vpon the reexportatio’? oF certain 


articles, which were to bi imps rted 
into this country before they could 
be carried to the continent. But 
without the cooperation of our ale 
lies, this object « nuld not be attain- 
ed. and the orders would be as 
compk tory as if they had 
never heen or acted upon. 
Norwithst owever, the ne- 
cessity of t’ eration in order 
to give then ct, the house was 


wholly withou: intormation of the 
steps which hid been taken to pro- 
cure it, and whether they had 
proved successful or unsuccessful. 
It was evident that our allies could 
not, with any sort of justice, be 
compelled to cooperate with us in 
these measures of maritime regu- 
Jation; and if they did not see the 
policy of these measures in the same 
light that we did, the house was in 
the situation of betne called upon 
to sanction a bill, the enactments of 
which might be entirely frustrated 
by the refusal of foreign powers to 
concur inthem. ‘The Americans, 
for instance, might carry to Sweden 
cotton, and the other articles on 
which it was proposed to impose a 
duty in this country ; and what as- 
surance had ministers that the go- 
vernment of Sweden, instead of im- 
posing corresponding duties, would 
not avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the system which 
we were adopting, to convert that 
country into a commercial depdt 
lor supplying the continent with 
those very articles which it was the 
object of ministers to prevent reach- 
ing the continent ? If, for example, 
America should find that she had 
an alternative of carrying these ar- 
Neies to the continent, either by 
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touching at a British or Swedish 
port, and that a duty was levie 

upon them in the former and not 
in the latter, it must be obvious 
that an Amcrican captain would 
have little hesitation respecting the 
course which he would pursue ; and 
that he would prefer touching at 
Gottenburgh, where he would have 
no duty to pay, to touching at Li- 
verpoo! or London, where a certain 
tribute would be exacted from him 
before he could proceed to Meme! 
or any other continental port.— 
Through Sweden, therefore, which 
commanded, to a certain degree, 
the navigation of the Elbe and the 
Oder, the whole of the north of 
Germany might be supplied with 
those articles of which it was the 
object of the orders of council to 
deprive the contment. And, in 
like manner, if che king of Sardinia 
reiused to cooperate with our sy. 
stem, Italy might be supplied with 
the prohibited articles through that 
channel. Pexhaps it was the object 
of ministers, in sending out a miit- 
ster to Sardinia, to obtain this co- 
operation, for he knew nothing else 
that he could have to do at that 
court in present circumstances. It 
was certainly however of import- 
ance that the house should be in- 
formed of the assurances which 
ministers had received of the inten- 
tions of our allies to concur in the 
system which was now recommend- 
ed tothe house for its sanction, as 
without this concarrence its object 
might be completely frustrated. 
On these grounds the noble lord 
moved that “a humble address 
be presented to his majesty, that 
his majesty may be. graciously 
pleased to cause that there be laid 
betore the house the substance of 


all communications which have 
passed between his majesty’s go- 


vernment and the powers at er- 
mity 
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mity with this country in Europe, 
on the subject of the orders of coun- 
cil of the llth of November last, 
previousor subsequent to their being 
issued,” 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
rose to give his negative to the mo- 
tion of the noble lord, upon the 
following grounds: In the first 
place, the observations of the noble 
Jord were applicable to the article 
of cotton only: and, in the next 
place, he informed the house, that 
there was no disinclination what- 
ever on the part of his majesty’s al- 
lies to concur in the system which 
government had found it expedient 
to ad pt in the present period of 
the war; and that assurances had 
been received from Sweden, in par- 
ticular, of the will'ngness of that 
government to give every facility 
tor carrying that system into full 
effect. A general assurance of this 
nature had been received; but it 
could not be supposed, that any 
distinct and decisive expression of 
approbation of the whole details of 
the measure had been received, be- 
cause these details were not yet 
finally arranged, and were still sub- 
ject to the decision of parliament. 
Besides, the measure itself was not, 
as had been stated, dependent for 
efiect upon the cooperation of 
Sweden, or of any other power ; 
for its principle went to declare all 
the ports subject to the dominion 
or control of the enemy ina state 
of blockade; and this blockade 
might be enforced in regard to 
the allies of this country as well as 
inregard to neutrals. The diff- 
culty, therefore, which the noble 
lord had started, was,in the first 
place, unfounded in point of fact ; 
and, in the next place, if it did arise, 
we had the remedy completely in 
our own power. 

Str Arthur Piggott asked if it 





was not proposed to levy a ta 
upon the exportation of sugar? He § 


understood this to be the intention; 


and, if so, it might be carried gj. 


rect from America to Sweden: and 
as Sweden had no sugar 


didnot think it probable chat the 


government of that country would & 


concur in imposing a duty upon 
this article merely to secure the 
British monopoly. He wished to 
know, therefore, what assurances 
ministers had received that Gotten 
burgh would not be converte ‘d into 
a depdi for supplyi ing the continent 
with colonial produce. 

The chanceilor of the exchequer 
replied, that government had re. 


ceived general assurances ot the B® 


readiness of Sweden to concur ia 
giving effect to the measure. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that if the 
king of Sardinia coop: rated in the 
measure, the result of this coopera 
tion, as to him, would be to de. 


prive him of the only part of his 7 


dominions of which he was still in 
possession: and if Sweden refused 
to cooperate, which he thought not 
at all improbable, the right hon. 
gentleman had told the house that 
she was to be compelled to concur 
in it. And this was a reward which 
was to be conferred upon our only 
remaining ally ! this the encourage 
ment which we held out to other 
nations to attach themselves to our 
cause! this the motive which we 
presented to those powers by whom 
we had been deserted, to return to 
their old connection with us! 

Mr. secretary Canning and s¢- 
veral other members spoke on the 
subject ; after which 

Lord Henry Petty replied, and 
the house divided: 


colonies @ 
except the small island ef St. Ba. 
tholomew, and consequently had & 
no sugar monopoly to protect, he jm 
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Ayes. - ? y 71 
Noes - 130 





Majority - - 99 
Gener al Gascoyne stated, that 
he hadin his hand a petition a; aguinst 
che regulations of the orders ot 
co incil, from some hundreds of 
the most respectable merchants of 
Liverpool: many of them he him- 
new, and they were not more 
the extent of their 
their excellent cha- 
ra cters | im pi ivate life. Ifthe hous 
were as well ac quainted as he was 
with the extensive dea ilings and 
high characters of those wide sige 
‘ures were aflixed to this petition, 
they would have the most lively 
sense of its importance, and feel 
it incumbent upon them to give the 
most serious enitiieretion to its 
contents. He would not at present 
enter into the policy of the orders 
of council, or es the principle 
of that measure ; but expressed his 
hope, that when it was considered 
how much the interests of his con- 
stituents were implic: ited, and the 
vast in iportance ok the object at 
stuke, the house would not reject 
lication. Those who signed 
petition, did not wish to pre- 
vent the carrying on of the war with 
vigour : they did not wish to avoid 
the neces iry taxes 3 nor were they 
uncer any apprehensions as to the 
Messi OL the Wal, provided it was 
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ried on in the usual way. But 
they could not conceal their appre- 
hensions of this commevcial war- 
I. re, where fro m che nau ire of the 
ccumstances, France must suffer 
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the whole belonging to that place. 
When the house therefore consider- 
ed the magnitude of the interests 
concerned, he hoped they would at 
least attend to the statements in the 
petition. He would state the re- 
sult of the trade of Liverpool with- 
in these few years. On an average 
of the last ten years it amounted to 
10,000,000/. annually. The im- 
ports of the last year alone were 
upwards of 123,309 tons of ship- 
ping. The dock duties, &c. for the 
last three years, amounted to more 
than $1,000/. annually: the dis- 
bursements were 150,000/. annu- 
ally, independent of the expenses 
of discharging cargoes, &c. which 
amounted to a much larger sum. 
In the last year the American trade 
was about half their whole trade, 
and the year before the same. How 
then could Liverpool be indifferent 
to a circumstance endangering ene 
half of her whole trade? He was 
astonished that they had not come 
forward sooner. When it was con- 
sidered how much the surrounding 
manufacturers would be affected 
by any serious injury to the trade of 
Liverpool, and the extensive con- 
sequences that must result from it, 
he was most anxious that the peti- 
tion should not be rejected. It was 
expressed in the most guarded way, 
and kept as much as possible clear 
of the question of duties: and he 
therefore hoped it would be per- 
nitted to be read. 

[The petition being objected to, 
as it was against a bill imposing 
duties, which the house never ad- 
mitted, ] 

Mr. ‘Tierney seconded the mo- 
tion for receiving the petition, in a 
speech of considerable length and 
great ability, concluding the pre- 
sent petition Was not a party one, 
nor could such a thing be even 
alleoed, for it was thar 
many 
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many who sicned it were friendly 
to administration. Would ministers 
thus aggravate the distress of the 
people? He had given them credit 
fur pitving then; but if they re- 
yected this petition, he would give 
them no such credit. Here we 
were told not of forty thousand peo- 
ple, as in the other petitions, but of 
fourhundred thousand, who would 
be deprived of bread by the de- 
struction of the Liverpool trade; a 
circumstance that would spread de- 
vastation over all the surrounding 
country. Usape tn such a case as 
this ought to stand by, as the peti- 
tioners had been shut out by the 
neglect of the house. He said, that 
the same course ought to lave been 
taken here as in the case of the 
CONVOY CAX,y where a committee of 
trade and navigation had been ap- 
pointed. He had thought this from 
the beginning a most important 
point, and now the dificulty began 
to be felt. The forms of the house 
were the periection of wisdom for 
the convenience of business, as the 
common law had been called the 
perfection of reason. ‘The depur- 


t 
ture from these had placed the 


house in this unpleasant predica- 
ment. But it was impos ble that 
t! e he use could, with any sh idow 
of justice or prudence, refuse to 
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that did not enact a duty, or rept 


late the provisions under which it 


was to be raised, or the manner jy | 


which it was to be collected ; then § 


was no other purpose, no cther oh. & 
roughout the 
Unless the houg @ 
acreed to reverse the long establish. 


ject whatever, th 
whole ot the bill. 


ed usage of the house, they mug 
refuse their assent to the motionof 


the hon. gentleman; as the hous 
had not thought proper to receive | 


any petition against a tax bill, dp. 


ring the session in which it had been J 


introduced, for many years. 


Mr. Ponsonby declared that he ag 
really pitied the right hon. gentle. 


man (the chancellor of the er 
chequer) ; for every step by which 


he advanced in the progress of th 09 
present bill, appeared only to throw 9 
fresh difficulties in his way, and to 
expose him to fresh disgrace. At @ 


first, when he was asked if duties 
were his object, he answered, “ Oh, 
no! itis al! matter of regulation, 
it rests entirely on the king’s pre 
rorative ; the d ity Was not the ob- 
ject of the bill.” But now, it seems, 
the chancellor of the exchequer és 
driven to another shift, and says 
the Cuty is every thing ; and for 
that reason, as it is a money bill, 
the people of England must notbe 
allowed to petition against it; and 
it was to be supposed that they 
would rest satisfied with this quib- 
bling sort of argument. But, to 
examine that case of prerogauve: 
Supposing the king had, by right 
undoubied — prerogative, 
thought proper to declare war at 


as 
at nt 


a time when parliament was not 
sittine, and afterwards, when pat 
lament met, he was, by the mouth 


of the chenccHor of the exchequer 
to come down to parliament with a 
demand of money to ‘support that 
war; some stupid fellow, who hap- 
j . : ancellor 
peued to sit opposite the chancellor 
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of theexchequer, might say, “ I 
don’t like voting this money until 
I know the object of the war. I 
must know the purpose for which it 
‘scarried on, and see whether I ap- 
ove of the principle of the war or 
not. I must see whether this money 
may not be raised for carrymg into 
effect a measure which may be de- 
trimental to the interest of the 
country.” Would the chancellor 
of the exchequer then rise up in his 
place and say, “ Oh, you have no- 
thing to do with that : the war al- 
ready exists: that is a part of the 
king’s prerogative, and you Must 
not meddle with it??? Or if gen- 
tlemen were to rest satished with 
that mode of arguing, could it be 
supposed, that he could afterwards 
turn round, when a petition came 
into the house, and say, “This is 
not what I took it to be: it is not 
a measure of prerogative, it is one 
for raising money, properly origi- 
nating in the house of commons, 
and you can have no right to peti- 
tion against it: it has nothing to do 
with prerogative?’ Did the right 
hon. gentleman find this mode of 
arguing with the people of England 
or their representatives, used by 
his predecessors, or has he ever 
heard it used by the lowest practi- 
tioner in that profession to which he 
has the honour to belong? No; the 
gentlemen who preceded him and 
his colleagues in the administration 
ofthe affairs of this country were 
too honourable men to adopt such 
petty subterfuges : they were such 
as would disgrace an attorne 

the whole substance and design of 
tie petition was directed against 
the orders of council, and not 
agatast the paltry duties, as might 
have been collected from the 
speech of the honourable gentle- 
man who made the motion. Then 
how could it be objected to, on 
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the ground of its being a petition 
against the raising of duties ? 
He was really surprised at the 
confidence of the right hon. gentle- 
man (the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer),.and he must confess that 
in a new measure, such as this was, 
so great a degree of confidence 
could not belong to a wise man. 
On a new measure, like the pre- 
sent, he should have thought that 
the right hon. gentleman would 
have taken the advice of others, 
even if they were inferior in ability 
to himself ; but wisdom was usually 
accompanied by modesty, and sub- 
tleness was almost inseparable from 
obstinate self-confidence. If the 
hon. gentleman had taken the ad- 
vice of others upon the subject, he 
really believed he would not, in 
such an instance as the present, 
where the interests of many re- 
spectable persons were concerned, 
have set up general usage as if it 
were a standing order of the house, 
but would have supported, instead 
of opposed, the motion for receiving 
this petition. 

Lord Castlereagh confessed the 
difficulty with which he rose to 
answer the speech of the right hon, 
gentleman. The address of the 
rizht hon. gentleman was such as 
to impress the mind at times with 
some considerable derree of awe. 
But that, in fact, was no more than 
might be expected from the leader 
of the party. As long as be was 
able to keep the question out of 
view, he had the capacity to ex- 
cite some degree of sensation in 
the minds of those who heard him ; 
but whenever he touched upon the 
question, he became exposed to the 
tire of his adversaries. ‘The fact 
was, that the orders of council were 
issued on the authority of the belli- 
gerent power of his majesty. It 
was now the object of his majesty’s 
servants 
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servants to act with a greater de- 
gree of mitigation towards neutrals; 
and this wus to be effected by the 
enactment of certain duties. If the 
argument of the right hon. gentie- 
man was to be admitted, it might 
stand good against all tax bills 
whatever that should be brought 
into the house. If his majesty’s 
servants had advised the blockade 
in its full extent to be carried into 
execution, and if there was any 
form that would permit their doing 
so, the merchants might have pe- 
titioned. But the duty, which was 
only incidental, was what the house 
could not hear petiioned against, 
unless they opened a door for 
petitions against every measure of 
taxation. 

Mr. Sheridan complimented his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby) 
for his luminous display of the 
question before the house. For 
that display he thought the house 
and the petitioners owed him the 
strongest obligations of gratitude. 
But this was one of the many oc- 
casions in which his right hon. 
friend justified the respect and con- 
fidence reposed in him by the party 
with which he had the honour to 
act. Whenthe noble lord called 
his right hon. friend che leader of 
a party, he was surprised to hear 
some gentlemen call to order. For 
certainly that was a utle which 
properly belonged to his right hon. 
jriend. For himsell, indeed, he had 
no hesitation in saying, that there 
Was no man whom he would be 
more ready to confide in and to fol- 
low than his rieht hon. friend, from 
a full convicuon of his integrity, 
honour, ability, and = character. 
With respect to the question betore 
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the gentlemen on the other side was, 
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guarantied to him by the: bill of 
rights. That such a refusal had 
never occurred on any similar oc 
casion, he was prepared to show, 
He recollected many instances ana 


are , Nas § 
logous in their nature, in which | 


such petitions had been received; 
he meant where matters of regula 
tion were blended with duties. He 
cited that of the petition from the 
hawkers and pedlars, in Mr. Pitt's 
administration, which was quite in 
point. In that case, some objec 
tion was made; but after a dis 
cussion the objection was given up, 


and the petition was reccived.— | 


This example would, he hoped, in. 
fluence the gentlemen on the other 
side. But the tact was, as it ap. 
peared to his mind, that this peti- 
tion did not come within the scope 
of the principle from wliich the 
practice sprang, for which the 
enilemen on the cther side con 
tended. That principle was, as 
detined by Mr. Hatsel, that as all 
the subjects were interested in op- 
posing the introduction of a tar 
upon themselves, it was proper not 
to allow petitions against a tax im 
the session in which such tax was 
proposed. But the tax proposed 
in the bill to which this petition ap- 
plied not being to be levied on 
English subjects, but upon foreign 
ers, that principle was not, of course, 
applicable to it. 
Many other gentlemen spoke; when 
the house divided: 
For recciving the petition 80 
Against it - . - 12 


—_——_ 


Mijority - - #6 


Another petition on the same 
subject was presented by Mr. Tier 
ney on the following day, which 
was likewise rejected. 

On the 10th Mr.alderman Combe 
presented a petition from the mer 

chant 
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chants trading to America against 
the orders of council ; which being 
received, general Gascoyne pre- 
sented one of a similar nature from 
the merchants of Liverpooi ; which 
being likewise ordered to lie on the 
table, the general was about to 
move that it be taken into conside- 
ration on Monday; when he was 
reminded, that as the third reading 
of the bill stood for this day, the 
measure might before Monday be 
out of the power of the house. 

It was therefore moved by Mr. 
Whitbread, that counsel be heard 
against the order of council now. 
This motion was negatived; and 
alter several motions, debates and 
divisions for adjourning the third 
reading of the bill, it was agreed to 
defer it till nextday ; when, after the 
reading of a petition against the 
“ orders of council”? from Manches- 
ter, Mr. Baring spoke against the 
bill, both on the score of justice 
and expediency :—but as we have 
already reported debates upon the 
same subject, we shall not, at 
oe enter very largely into the 

usiness, 

Mr. Rose observed, that in fram- 
ing the orders of council, the ut. 
most possible care had been taken 
to avoid giving any cause of hos- 
tility to America. He denied that 
any inflammatory language had 
been used on his side of the house 
with respect to America ; and ex- 
pressed a wish that the gentlemen 
on the opposite benches would be- 
Ware of attempting to persuade 
America that a disposition existed 
in the present government to pro- 
voke war with that country. No 
man deprecated such an event more 
than he did, and yet he denied that 
the benefits resulting from Ame- 
they had been rete, 20, Brent 2s 

1808 een represented. It had 
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been said, that the Americans were 
the chief instruments in conveying 
our manufactures to the continent. 
This, however, was not te fact, 
and there were many present who 
knew it as well as he did. ‘The 
exports to America had been stated 
at ten millions. They were cer- 
tainly upwards of nine millions, 
but of these not riuch above one 
half were consumed there, and 
therefore the Americans were our 
carriers to a considerable extent ; 
but in case of a war with America, 
there were other channels by which 
the surplus above the consumption 
of America could be carried to 
the places where it was wanted, 
Among other instances of the dis- 
position to keep well with America, 
he mentioned the large compensa- 
tion (about one million) which had 
been awarded to that country for 
the unjust sentences of our prize 
courts aLroad, which had not then 
been under the same regulations as 
they were now. He justified the 
measure upon the ground, that the 
principle had been recognised by 
the order of council ef the 7th of 
January ; and from an account of 
the amount of our exports, since 
the present orders of council had 
been promulgated, compared with 
our exports in former years, he 
drew the conclusion that they were 
no less expedient than just. 

Mr. Edward Morris, after pay- 
ing many compliments to the judge 
of the admiralty court, proceeded 
to controvert the doctrines which 
he had advanced on this subject on 
a former night. He admitted that 
we had a right to retaliate upon 
our but we had not a 
right to visit upon America the 
sins of ¥rance, unless America had 
acquiesced in the French decrees. 
It the learned judge could prove 
that 
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that acquiescence, no doubt the 
case was made out; but America 
had not acquiesced, and why 
should we retaliate upon her? ‘The 
learned judge had said, that ifa 
man on horseback was pursued by 
an assassin, and, in his effort to 
escape, rode over an innocent pcr- 
son, he was justified. ‘This, how- 
ever, supposed that there was no 
other method of escape, and that 
the danger was so pressing an id im- 
minent that there was no time to 
allow the imnocent man to get out 
of the way. But with regard to 
America, the danger was not so 
imminent, nor was retaliating upon 
her the means of saving us. He 
went on to prove that several other 
conclusions drawn by the learned 
judge trom the pr inciples of the law 
of nations, were erroneous, and 
cited Grotius, plc § &c. in corro- 
boration ot his arguments, 

Mr. Hail spoke at some length, 
in favour of the orders. 

The solicitor general deprecated, 
with considerable warmth, the 
taunts and aspersions thiown out 
against the good faith, honour, 
and morality, of the existing po- 
vernment of the country; asper- 
sions at all times mischievous, but 
at the present awful crisis alarm- 
ingly dan, gérous, as calculated to 
excite a distrust in the people that 
might be attended with tatal conse- 
quences. ‘The learned gentleman 


then contended, that the question of 


municipal law had been given up 
by the other side, and that there 
Was not an authority ia any one 
book, from the gurliest times of the 
history of this country, to justify 
the objection ot the law co! nations 
being violated in the orders of 
council, He proceeded at great 
length to invalidate the objections 
tw, and justuy the arguments in 
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favour of, the justice, policy, ard 
legality of the orders of council, 
which have been betore “iven Lo 
our readers, 

Mr. Grattan was of opinion, that 
the name, morality, and character 
of this country were the only 
strength which it retammed upon the 
continent; and that whatever was 
fatal to its character must be fatal 
to its interests. Viewing the mea- 
sure before the house as imconsist- 
ent with justice, and of course in- 
jurious to the character of Eng. 
land, he felt himself bownd to op. 
pose it. He deprecated the idea 


of aeting upon the principles ot 


France, by pursuing the system 
which gave birth to this measure, 
and thus taking away the best of cur 
fiiends, by involvin g usin war with 
America. No measure should be 
more studiously avoided by Eng: 
land, than that which threatened 
to deprive us of the affections of 
America, or was likely to lead toa 
war with that country. Tor the 
effect of a war with America 
would be to render the interests ot 
France triumphant, and to engage 
our fleets in the service of the 
enemy. None of the arguments 
of the learned gentleman who pre- 
ceded him, or those who supported 
him, served to show that the em- 
pire would be benefited in its finan. 
cial, commercial, manufacturing 08 
poluical interests, by these orders 
of council, while the evils they 
menaced were cbvious. ‘There 
were two capital faults in the 5; peech 
of the learned gentleman who had 
just sat down ; : the one of law, the 
other of fact. He was erroneous 
in his definition of the law oi na 
tions, and his conception of the 
principles of the late miunisteTs. 
lor the law ci nations sony 8 n ever 
sust, ug the RCUON, th sit b bi ag Ore! tu 1e 
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decree of one bellirerent might 
affect the interests of neutr: ils, the 
other belligerent was warrante ‘d in 
cont rolling the trade of neutrals 
altogether. And in order to un- 
ders stand the principles ot the late 
ministers, gentlemen had only to 
ot lord Howick 
to Mr. Erskine, and to the memo- 
rial ; lord Holland and lord 
Auckland to the American com- 
missioners, trom both of which it 
would be seen that the further pro- 
ceedings which the late mini-ters 
proj nosed to take aor inst neutr. ils, 
were only in case they acquiesced 
in the French decree. They did 
not call upon nentr als to restst that 


aecree, as rned eentleman 


look co the letter 


the le: 


argued ; and therefore the assertion 
was unfounded, that the present 


nm the principles 
cessors, A Cc 
America, not 
d, should not liave 
‘ded against upon the 
grounds stated. Tndeed, the faith 
of the Brrish goverment was 
pledged to America in the dispatch- 
es he had reterred to that no such 
proceedins should be taken. 

The rizht honourable gentleman 
laughed at the idea of reduci ne the 
tone of the enemy, or pres sing him 

) peace, by any privations the 
ol ation of this bill might produce 
upon the continent. We might re- 
fuse our jesuits’ bark to the French 
soldiers; we might inflict pains 
aad pen alties by ‘the acrimony of 
statutes upoa those who were saved 
from the severity of war; but the 
calculation was contemptible, that 
by such an expedient, or by re- 
lusing tea and su var > we could co- 


ministers acted up 
of their pred 
to these 
having ac lie Sc 


been proce 


cording 
‘ 


princi nles, 


erce the I trench or the Spaniards, 
Or least of all Bonap: ite. On the 
me ary, we should only enable 

potentate to miure our re puta- 
Won and inflame the prejudices of 
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his subjects acamst wus There- 
fore, this measure would not injure 
the enemy, while it would expose 
us to odium, 

With regard to the commercial 
effects of the bill hefore the house, 
the question was, whether it would 
be politic in us to deprive France 
of hercommerce? Such might be 
the policy of Bonaparte, but it 
could not be ours; tor France de- 
prived of her commerce would be- 
come more formidable to us; she 
would become a nation of soldiers. 
But if the commerce of the conti- 


nent were done away, what was to 
become of the con:merce of Eng. 
land?) France and Engiand would 


return to their natural relations, 
and if so, the advantage must beon 


the side of the enemy § theretore it 
Was quite e absurd for England to 
tulk of destroying commerce, 


Mr. Bankes m: tintained, that, as 
far as any other nation was con- 
cerned, we were not ovilty of any 
violation of the principle of justice 
by our adopt ty of the present mea- 
sure. But, when he ivoked at it in 
acommercial view, as far as regard- 
ed our own manufactures, he con- 
fessed that he, for one, was deficient 
in information as to that points it 
was not unlikely that some other 
gentlemen might be in a sumiar 
predicament. And, now that pe- 


titioners had been let tmto the 
house, and their prayer heard m 
the first instance; now that they 


were ordered to be “ae by their 
counsel ; he confessed, (hat in jus 
tice to his own character, and tn jus- 
tice to the character of parhament, 
he wished to sce them pause, until 
something was heard from Amerie 
ca, or until, by hearing counsel 
further, they obfamed further tn- 
formation for themselves; andtodo 
an act of justice to the petitioners 
belore hones ing of the present bill, 
fie Mr. 
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Mr. Wilberforce concurred with 
his honourable friend (Mr. Bankes) 
as to the principle of right. But 
he was sorry that he 
bound to differ as to the idea of 
pausing before the passing of the 
bill, Such conduct might possibly 
be construed on that side of the 
Atlantic into a want of dectston on 
our parts. Then, as to the effect 

which the measure might have 
upon our own manufactures, it was 
to be considered that they were al- 
ready shut out of the contment; 
that we 
kindness to the sufferine manufac. 
turers of this country, to show that 
we were inclined, by passing this, 
or some other measure ot the same 
deserioti n, to pay some attention 
to their interests, and to resent the 
injury which bad been done to 
—— 

Lord Henry Petty, 1 answer to 
his honourable friend who had just 
sat down, observed that more pood 
might possibly result to the coun- 
try, and certainly it would be more 
creditable to the English legisla. 
ture, to act with temper and mode- 
ration, at least to endeavour to 
have reason on our side, as tar as 
revarded our relations with Ameri- 
ca; and to show ourselves so far 
just towards our suffering manu- 
facturers, that at least we should 
hear their complaints before we de- 
cided upon the merits of them. 
The latter of these points, however, 
was most strongly urge - by his 
honourable friend on thes: - o 
bench wit th him (Mr. if inkes) ; 
but there were other points to 
which ty WW mee to call rhe atten. 
tion ¢ f the he A message had 
lelivered trom his majesty, mn 
whic h it was stated, that (a heavy 
um indeed to the already durthen- 
ed people of this country) one hun- 
dred thousand pounds a month was 


ound himselt 


owed ttasa patern t] act of 


as Madea 


H AND 


to be given to the king of Sweden 
and yet no one act of effective co. 
operation wus stated on ihe part of 
that power, nor did he know whe. 
ther he would be likely to assist us 
in carrying this measure into execu. 
tion. Then, with respect to the 
warehousing of East India goods, 
it was at variance with a law al. 
ready established. In another par. 
ticular it was defec tive, masmuch 
as it made no provision for regula. 
ting the trade with our own colo- 
nies; sothat the Amcricans, as the 
bill now stood, need only to send 
heir goods to one of our West In- 
dia islands, there land them, and 
have them reshipped direct for 
lrancé. 

Mr. Canning supported the prin- 
ciple of the bill, which was an ex- 
pe riment rendered neces: ary by the 
unprecedented situation of affairs. 

Mr. Whitbread opposed the 
measure, 

The house divided for the third 
reading of the bill: 

Aves ... .- 168 
Noes se « & | 





M. Nor ity 100 
On Friday the 18th, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. alderman Combe, 
counsel was called into the house 
in behalf of the petitioners of Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Manchester, &¢. 
Having stated the case with per- 
spicuity and much conciseness, he 
proe eeded to call witnesses to prove 
the injury done to trade by the er 
ders of council. ‘The examination 
of witnesses continued in both 
houses several days at di ferent pe- 
riods of the se “SOI Sy amons é - whom, 
we understand, Was Mo: ° ‘thomas 
Martin, of the house of Martin, 
Thornly, and Hope, o! liverpool, 
who gave such an exposition of facts 
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and determine the important 
question. On the Ist of April, Mr. 
Brougham, the counsel tor the pe- 
titioners, summed up the evidence 
in support of the allegations con- 
tained in the petitions; upon which 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that if the house were to 
proceed to a determination on tue 
case, as it at present stood, they 
would proceed in utter ignorance 
of the subject which they had to 
decide upon. He .should, there- 
fore, alter the house had resumed, 
yeopose that the chairman report 
progress, and that he have leave to 
it again on Monday, when such 
further evidence might be heard as 
it would be of importance that the 
house should hewr before it came 
to adecision on the subject. The 
evidence at present Wis materially 
defective; and Mr. Glennie, upon 
whose testimony the learned coun- 
sel had Jaid so much weight, was 
not sufficiently qualified by his line 
of practice to lead the house toa 
determination. 

Mr. Tierney expressed his satis- 
faction at hearing that the resist- 
ance to the orders of council was 
now considered of so much im- 
portance, that further evidence was 
deemed necessary, notwithstanding 
the right honourable eentienan 
(the chancellor of the exchequer) 
had, in the first place, thought it 
unnecessary that any witness at all 
iould be examined. He should, 
however, now that the right ho- 
hourable and learned genteman 
had condes-ended so far, and think. 
ing as he did, that the orders of 
Cvunetl were unintelligible, move, 
when their address could be found 
out, that the thirty-four gentlemen 
“890 Had subscribed the counter- 
petition, and who belonged to the 
; ’ of which the worthy by trroner 
Pposite (sir Charles Price) was 
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the head, should be called to the 
bar, in order that they might prove 
their understanding of these orders. 
As to Mr. Glennie, of whom the 
right honourable gentleman had 
taken notice, he must observe, that 
his evidence was most clear and in- 
tellivent, and therefore useiul to 
the house, as his was the testimony 
of a commercial man of a most 
clear understanding, most extensive 
experience, and most respectable 
character. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that it 
might have escaped the right ho- 
nourable rentleman at the me une 
guardedly ; but certainly, if he 
had considered a moment, he would 
not have spoken as he had ot Mr, 
Glennie ; he was a man ot as high 
a character, as extensive commer- 
cial concerns, and as refined an 
education, as any of the commer- 
cial men that sat near that right 
hon. gentleman. With respect to 
the bill for enforcing the orders of 
council, since this tardy justice was 
now going to be done to the pub- 
lic, he should hope, that as it con- 
tained a clause for its repeal within 
the session, the house would avail 
itself of that power which was 
fiven in a former discussion on 
that bill, and correct its own error, 
when they heard every evidence 
that could be addyced on the sub. 
ject. —Severalothermemibers spoke, 
and the house adjourned. 

The subject was resumed and 
‘vidence heard at different pertods 
through almost the whole session. 


In the house of lords the orders 
of council occasioned similar dis- 
cussions; petitions were prescnted 
to their lordships; counsel was 
heard, and witnesses exanyned, 
Having, however, gone through 
the detail of what passed in one 
house, it is not necessary to refer 
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any further to the subject, than to 
give a short account of the motions 
of the earl of Lauderd. les lord 
Grenville, and lord Holland. 
March yA Lor rd Lauderdale 
rose to make nis motion east 
the commercial policy of the orders 
in council, In a speech ot 
siderahie leneth, the noble 
argued avainst the principl > On 
which the orders had issued, and 
conten me, that they would ulu- 
mately de: troy our coiminer itl te 
terests with America, and the ge- 
neral prosperity of the country. 
The framers ot these orders had 
not considered the remarkable dif- 
ference between the situation of 
France and Great bBritam. The 
Most intelligent Writers on the po- 
litical economy ot the tormer had 
shown that by agriculture alone, 
unassisted by trade, tour ftths of 
the inhabitants could subsist. It 
Wus not so here. ‘The effect ot the 
new regvulat ions would be so per- 
nicious, that not tewer than a mil- 
lion of quarters of corn would be 
necessary, im addition to our farm. 
ng stock, to supply sustenance tor 
the peo le of this country. He 
concluded by moving the tollowing 
— 
Resolved, that the unprece- 
PP ted commercial wartare inwhich 
his majesty has been advised to ine 
volve this COUNTTYV, by the late or- 
ders in council, must be particular. 
ly injurious to a nation, whose ex- 
tended concerns give her an interest, 
more or less, in all the mercantile 
transactions cf the wor!d. 

2. That it appears to this house, 
that the sy stem adi pted by the said 
orders, threatens the immednhite ex 
tinction of marlume= cor 
bor while, on the one hand, 

{ Great Britain will, in a 
e, prevent all com- 


." . , . | o} . - ‘ ‘ 
Municalticn wheal ial LY htinent ot 


nmerce. 
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Europe, except through this coun. 
try and her a.lies, it cannot be 
doubted thatthe armies ot Fr, nee, 
and of the nations under her o 

I cuon, may, on the othe hand 
€asiiy put an ie to anv such di. 
rect mtercourse betweenthis country 
and the coutment. 


.? 


maritime commerce, whilst it must 
totally exclude the preduce and 
manufactures of this tsland froma 
foreign ma} ket, will leave to cur ene. 
mies those meaus of trading in the 
produce and manut. sane s of the 
continent, which the land ce: uTiage 
aud mteraal navigation of such ex. 
tensive countries «athord ; means 
which their industry, urved by the 
necessity of t must rapidly 
— ve and poten 

» Thai! appears to this house, 
Pb ut ae Is just ground to appre 
hend, that the exclu sion of ci foe ‘ial 
| sin irom the continent of "u- 
rope, if it could be effected, would 
close many of those channels ot in 
dustry, by the means of which the 
commerce cand 1 manufactures of th 15 
country have attuned an wi paral 
leled di caer wr perity. That 
it would divert the labour of the 
ontment trom the ae n ot 
aritime 


1e XL ASC, 


those articl CS, for which 
commeice has hitherto aff rdeda 
vent, tothe culture of thos pro. 
ductions, for the supply ei which 
the extinction of such commerce 
must create an in nperiou 1s demand. 
5. ©Vhatthe manufactures of this 
country must sustain iveparible 
injury, from forcibly diverting u ie 
labour of America, by the annthi- 
lation of maritime comnierce, to 
the manutacture of those articles 
Which halis has made necessary to 
that country, and the furntsi.ing ol 
iS Ong give n sustenance to 
thousands of our own industrious 


which h 


countrymen, 


5, « Phat 


3. Phat such annihilation of all 
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‘That this system, which his 
maijesty’s orders in council are in- 
vended to enforce, whether reg: ird- 
ed as a source of revenue, or as a 
measure of hostility, appears to 
the house equally nugatory and 
absurd. Asa sou irce of revenue, 
its success must depend on the co- 
operation of the neutral whose pro- 
perty isto be taxed; on the incli- 
nation of our allies to sacrifice thetr 
interests to our views ; and on the 
consent of our enemies to contri- 
bute to the increase of those re- 
sources, Which it is their known ob. 
ject to annihilate. As a measure 
of warfare, it is destructive to our 
resources, 11 yjurious to the interests 
of our friends, but wholly ineffec- 
tual against our enemies, whom it 
enables, by payment of the pro- 


jected duties, to purchase a come, 


plete exemption from the distress it 
professes to bring upon them. 

7. That it : ippears to this house 
that his majesty’s ministers, by sg 
vising his maiesty to adopt such 
mode of warfare, are cooperating 
with the gov ernment of France, to 


deprive the respective countries of 


the comforts to ‘which they are ha- 
bituated, and even of the means by 
which they have existed; and that, 
in so doing, they are concurring in 
an experiment which renders. the 
great contest now at issue betwixt 
the two nations, highly disadvan- 
tageous to the British empire ; for 
t ts obvious that this system of de- 
privation must bear much harder 
ou the people of this count ry, where 
property has bee n uniformly re- 
sp ected, and the profits of indust ry 

eld sac red, than on the people of 
Fran ice, Who have been habituated 
to the extreme » of distress, dx I1ring 
the convulsionswhich the revolution 
NAS created.’? 

Lord Bathurs said, that after 
$9 much had been urged on this 
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should not undertake to 
tollow the noble lord tn his exten- 
sive view of the subject. The di- 
stress of the country, on which so 
much had been detailed on differ- 
ent occasions, was not to be attri- 
buted to the orders in council, which 
could scarcely yet be considered mn 
operation ; on the contrary, if they 
had been extensively executed, that 
distress he had no doubt would 
have been greatly alleviated. 

Lord King, in reply to the noble 
earl at the he id of the board ot 
trade, could not assent to the ne- 
cessityof persevering in these orders, 
until at least his majesty’s ministers 
should lay before the house such 
documents as would convince their 
lordships of such necessity and such 
policy. His lordship then entered 
into a general view of the measure, 
as it atfected Europe and the in- 
terests of America; and concluded 
with declaring his hearty concur- 
rence in the resoluti ions of his noble 
friend. 

Lord Auckland spoke shortly in 
favour of the resoiutions. 

After some observations by lords 
Holland, Hawkesbury, and Gren- 
ville, the question was called for, 
and the house divided, when there 
appeared—Contents 21, Non-con- 
tents 55. 


topic, he 


On the following day lord Gren- 
ville moved that the orders in” 
council bill be divided into two 
bills, in order that the petitioners 
might be heard against those clauses 
which were not of the nature of aid 
and supply. 

After some debate on this mo. 
tion, the house divided—Contents 
48, Non-contents 109,—Majority 
Ol. 

The house then resolved into a 
committee on the bill,inwhich lords 
Auckland und Grenyille moved a- 
Ji 4 mendments 
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mendmentson severalof the clauses, 
all of which were Newalive d. 
Lord Erskine, in the above de- 


bate, saul, he hadn »doubt, that if 


it were convenicit toe tat lish that 
his lordship’s lack coat We ; ofa 
green colour, it might easy be ace 
complished. Asmat! ss are of that 
Opinion, say aye—would give it in 
a moment any colour in the rain- 
bow. Elis lordship here adverted 
to the bark bill, which he had done 
two days betore. He said that Mr. 
Burke, in one of his immortal ora- 
tions, bad also given immortality 
to the benevolent floward: speak- 
ingot that great man in his career 
of hum: unity, he had said, He has 
visited all Europe 3 not to collect 
manuscript sor to collate med ils, 


but to dive imto the d: tepth of dun- 
geons; t “a unge into the infection 
of hos} itals ; > Scr vy < ) S mansions 
of grief, oi tie and despair; to 


pity the forsaken ; to remember the 
forpo ten, aid to coll: ct and col- 
late the distresses of all men in all 
countries. It was a circumnaviga- 
of chartty. It was ht, suid 
7" that this circumnavigator 
of chary s! ‘ould have received his 
being jn that country which had 
been the instrument of statues 
in her circeumnavigation of the 
earth; not like the first GISCO verer, 


Carrying cru ky and death.in her 
train; but collecting mankind toge- 
ther under the do eu m of laws 


and liberty. But whats 
p' sed circummay! igs tron of munis. 
tes? They at this momert, like 


As the pro- 


Howard, were to visit all | UrOpe 5 
like hom they were to plunge into 
the infection of hospitals; but not, 
like him, to remember the forsaken 
and forgotten, but to pluck the 
balm of health, or rather of life, 
out of the moutiis of the miserable. 
They were to tod them—not of 


. As ot Lt 
one wiedicine, Which, as he had said 


formerly, might be substituted for 
another ; but which he would re. 
peat again, even as often as the 

repeated the order of the 7th t 
January, that would subject Great 
Britain to the final everla ting 

curse—* I was sick, and ye vis ited 
me not. 

On the 29th lord Holland rose, 
in pursuance of notice, to call their 
lordships’ attention to the line of 
policy adopted by his majesty's 
ministers towards neutral powers, 
which term, in fact, now meant 
the United States of America, 
Towards that power he contended 
that the conduct of ministers had 
been very far from conciliatory, 
pow iad rendered a war with that 

vantry far from im upro! able. The 
orders of COU! ici which they had 
issued, tended to the destruction 
of the American trade, and yet 
the minister they had sent out to 
negotiate respecting the Chesapeak 
Was not informed ft these orders, 
although it was intended to Issue 
them at the time he sailed. When 
these orders were referred to, then 
t) ey were told of the order of the 
7th of January, and that it had 
produced irritation in America. 
It was evident that that order was 
misunderstood in America, as ap- 
peared by the note of Mr. Madt- 
son, Who conceived, not that it pro- 
hibited merely the coasting trade 
from enemy’s port to enemy’s p rh 
but that it also prohibited the d 
charge trade, namely, the tr de 
earricd on by ‘American ships to 
the enemy's ports, in which they 
left p>. ATt OF Laie 2. Cargo | at one port 
and part at anouher : yet, « although 
ministers were in possession Of the 
een roa of the order given 
by those who issued it, and which 
clearly proved the misconcepuon 


on the pert of Mr. Madison, they 


leii the pote of Mir. Madison unan- 
swWOlt d, 
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gwered, and did not take any step 
whatever to remove the rors 
ception or the irritation ‘a ue a it 
might have caused. With respect 
to the treaty, he contended that it 
had not been sent back, as stated ; 
a copy had been sent, but the ort 
ginal remained in America : he 
admitted that the ratification on 
the part of the American govern- 
ment, had been delayed until some 
more Satisfactory arrangement 
could be obtained respecting cer- 
tain points; but the manner of 
piaciug the nores called marginal 
notes, whatever convenience might 
arise from it, was calculated to 
convey a false impression to the 
public, as they had not been’ so 
placed by the Aiierican president. 
He could not help thinking the 
note im answer to these remarks, 
harsh and uncenciliatory. He ad- 
mitred there were considerable dif- 
ficulties in the way of an arrange- 
Ment with respect to the impressing 
of seamen; but still he did not 
think them insurmountable: of our 
rigt to take British seamen out of 
American merchant vessels, there 
could be no doubt; but how did 
this right arise?) The American 
merchant vessel met on the high 
sea by a British ship of war was 
extra-territorial, and the latter had 
2n undoubted right to take out of 
her a British seaman for his ma- 
jesty’s services but it was also a 
right on the part of the American, 
that no American subject should 
1 ’ mR ee ‘ 

taken, and that the british right 
‘tould be exercised as moderately 
«5 possible. Between these con- 
veung rights it might be difficult 
tomake an arrangement; but sure- 
'y t was unwise to shut the door 
‘sainst any arrangement. His 
‘ rdship took a view of the effects 
nkely to result from the orders of 
eouncil, and contended that it was 





wisest d ® Y. 12} 
clear they would produce injury to 
our manufactures; and as to the 
West India interest, which it was 
boasted would be benefited, how 
was this toarise if a war took place 
with the United States, which, he 
concended, the orders of council 
were calculated to produce, when 
it was clearly ascertained that the 
West India islands depended upon 
the United States for a large pro- 
portion of their provisions? In 
whatever point of view these or 
ders were considered, they must, he 
contended, be found highly IN} 't- 
rious to the interests of the coun. 
try. If it was the object of Bo. 
naparte to force America into a 
war with this country, this mea- 
sure tended to facilitate that ob. 
ject; the policy should rather have 
been to have remained quiet ; and 
if Bonaparte had urged the Ame- 
rican government to a war with 
this country, then all the odium 
would have remained with him, 
and a large proportion of the po- 
pulation of the United States 
would have been with us. When 
we saw all Europe under the do- 
minion of one man, pressing and 
urging forward plans inimical to 
the interests and happiness of mane 
kind, we might have looked to 
America for that order of things 
congenial with our own feeling’ 
and our own views, and as forn> 
ing a counterpoise to the power of 
the ruler of the continent; whilst 
sritain held the balance between 
the new and the old world, and 
enjoyed all those immense advan- 
tuges which must result from such 
a commanding situation. The 
measures of ministers, however, 
forbade this pleasing prospect, and 
threatened us with a war with 
those, from whose increasing 
sperity we might otherwise derive 
the most solid advantages. His 
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Jordship eencluded by reading the 
following resolutions, the fist of 
which he moved: 
1. « That it appears 
that his majesty hath been advised, 
without any alleged provocation 
from the United States of America, 
to issue orders of council, on and 
subsequent tothe Ith of November 
1807, for interrupting nearly the 
whole of the commerce of the satd 
states with the continent of FEnu- 
rope; for limiting such trade to 
be carried 6n in future through 
British ports only, Spe the ex- 
ception of neutral and allied ports 
incertain cases ;) thereby exposing 
it to such restrictions and duties, 
ard even prohibitions, as the go- 
vernment of Great Britain may 
think tit to Impose upon it; ana lor 
contiscating the property of the 
citizens ot the said states, in ail 
eases where the same s).:ll be ac- 
companied by particular 
ments, certifying the place of its 
rrowth or manufacture. 
2. “That it appears to this ho MISC, 
that previous to the oe: of th 
satd orders of council, nesroutit- 
tion had been carried on between 
this country and the United States 
America, tor 


to this house, 


docu- 


peace and inen ship between them, 
wd that a treatv had been actn- 
ally sirned 1 espectin Fg some oft the 


rost mat ‘eiel ports me discussion 3 
that a desire had been expressed bv 
the covernment of the said United 
States tor the addition of certain 
other provisions to the said treaty, 
and thata proposal was made for 
renewing the negotiation for that 
purpose; but that this offer was 
abruptly and intemy erately rejected 
by his muatjestv’s ministers. 
$.°Phatat the time whenthe said 
issued, 


. | } 
T? macers had recentiy WX 


orcets were his maiesty’s 
ceived 


from the muaisters of the United 


to conclude, that any 


the maintenance ot 
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States in this kingdom, as:trances 
tha in the injurious decrees of his ma. 
jesty’s enemies had no’, in ANY one 
instance, been executed against the 

commerce or avio ation of the 

United States: and that, from all 
that had passed subsequen t to the 
issuing of the said decrees, his ma. 
jesty’s ministers, had every reason 
( attempt of 
ine enemy so to execute the sam e, 
would be decidedly resisted by the 
government of the United States; 

whereby it must have happened, 
either that the suid decrees w¢ uld 
have continued to be wholly nuga 
tory and mnemectu: ul, or that the 
enemy, by endeavouring to enforce 
the same, would have driven the 
United States into a closer connec 
tion with this country 

“4, Thatit appears w this house, 
that the order issued by his ma. 
lesty in council, on the 7th of 
January, 1807, was not mtended 
to interrupt neutrals in a conym ere 
ot disch: ge from port to port a 
the enemies’ territories ; that such 
was understood to be its ee con 
struction by those who were in his 
mijesty’s service at the time the 
suid order was issued 3 and that an 
explaination to that effect was given 
by them to the Danish minister, m 
an official note dated on the 17th of 
Viarch, }SO7, 

“That in a note from the Ame- 
ricen secretary of state to Mr. 
Erskine, d ted on the 2oth of the 
same month, considerable uneas- 
ness Was expressed, uncer an ap 
prehension of a contrary interpre 
tation of the said order: that a 
thr uc! 1 the above-mentioned not 
was actually recetved by his ma 
jesty’s present ministers in tue 


. 


mont h of April fast » yet no steps 


have been taken thereon, up to ve 
present hour, for removing Wie Ul 


fuunded aprrehenstons of tic Ame 
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rican government on a point to 
which they appear to have attached 
so much importance : that by this 
omission, much unnecessary UTi- 
tation has been suflored to prevail 
in America, long after tt was im 
the power of his majest y’s ministers 
to have efiectually removed the 
same; and fresh obstacles to con- 
ciliation and friendship have thus 
wantonly been interposed. 

5.“ That it is, therefore, the opi- 
nion of this house, that the said 
orders are in themselves unjust and 
impolitic ; that the issuing of them 
at the time, and under the circum- 
stances, above mentioned, was an 
act of the utmost improvidence 
and rashness; and that by abruptly 
breaking off a friendly negotiation, 
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and withholding a satisfactory ex- 
planation on 2 point, on which it 
might have been given with so 
mnch ease and advantage, his ma- 
jesty’s ministers have actetl in dis- 
regard of our true policy, which is 
to cultivate the friendship of a na- 
tion, whose interests and prosperity 
are so intimately interwoven with 
our own; and have conducted 
themselves in a manner the least 
adapted to enable his majesty to 
miintain that maritime superiority, 
on which the greatness, and even 
the existence, of his empire so much 
depend.”’ 

These resolutions, after an ani- 
mated debate, were negatived by a 
large majority. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Debates on the Arrangement with the Bank of England—Lord Folkstone’s 
M twn on the Oude Papers, and the Ma. quis oj Wellesl.y— Sir Jobn An- 
sirutber’s Mution —Alr. Aiam’s Motion on the Law of Parliame..t—Lird 
Castl:reagh’s M:tion on the new Claise in the Mutiny Bill —Sir Francis 


c 


Burdeti's Motion on the Ar ny——T be Duke or Gloces.er’s Motion on the 


Mutiny Bill. 
\ k shall now turn back -in 

‘Y= point of time, in order that 
our readers may have, in chrono- 
logical order, an acconnt of several 
other ii parliament 
which are necessary to elucidate 
the history of the year, We shall 
begin with the proceeding between 
government and the bank of En- 
gland. On the 2d of February, 
aiter some conversation between 
Mr. Tierney, the chancellor of the 
exchequer and OWlers, some papers 
were ordered, 


discussions 


v7 particularly those 
Wolca gave an account of the 
amount of the urclaimed dividends 


in < } te . ’ 
. *4eh quarter on the day pre- 


susly to the payment from the 
wink into the exchequer. On the 


10th the house went into a com- 
mittee on the subject: when 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, he had the satisfaction to cal} 
he attentton of the committee to 
an arrangement, which it had been 
his good fortune to myke, under 
circumstances so advantageous to 
the public, and at the same time 
so fair towards the bank, that he 
was sure on €xplaining them to 
the committee to have its tull ap- 
probation, ‘The papers beiere the 
committee contained the details of 
the correspondence between him 
and the governor and deputy go- 
vernor of the bank. It ‘was, there- 
fore, only necessary for him to 
state the origin and conclusion of 
the 
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the arrangement which he had now 
to submit. The house would be 
aware, that this arrangement was 
first suggested by the committee 
appointed by the house in the last 
year, to inquire into the means of 
reducing the public expenditure. 
The second report of that com- 
mittee turned upon the manage- 
ment of the public debt by the 
bank, and the manner in which 
the bank was connected with the 
public revenue and the public ex- 
penditure. ‘This subject resolved 
itself into three heads: Ist, the 
management of the public debt ; 
2dly, the balances of the public 
money in the hands of the ba " : 
and Sdly, the unclaimed dividends. 
On all these heads, the committee 
had presented such tacts as afforded 
opportunities of considering how 
these matters may be conducted 
with a saving tothe public. The 
allowance that had been first made 
for the management of the public 
debt, and the times and degrees in 
which that allowance had been 
altered, and the causes of the al- 
teration, were all specified. ‘The 
great increase of the amount ot 
the public debt since the last al- 
teration, Was mentioned as a pro- 
per ground for revising the last 
arrangement, with a view to a 
saving tothe public. On this pont 
the agreement beiween the bank 
and him (the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer) rested. Jt was agreed 
that the allowance for manag ement 
should be $402. per milli ion, when 
the debt should amount to 400 
millions, and from that to 600 
millions inclusive; 300]. per muil- 
lion for all debt above 600 millions, 
the 600 millions continuing at 


S#0/,; and 450/. per muiilron be- 
tween 300 millions and 400 mil- 
hons, in the event of the public 
debt being reduced so low as that 
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amount. Under this head alone, 
the saving to the pubii icy by the 
present arrangement, would be try 
6L to 65,0004 a-year. The ext te 
of the agreement was the advanee 
of 3,000,0007, by way oO! ioan 
without interest, wll s'x months 
after the conclusion of a detinitive 
treaty, in consideration of the ad 
vantages of management, aad in 
parucipation of the benefit of the 
balances. The committee, to whoy 
he was indebted tor bei rg enabled 
to b ing this subject distine:hy be. 
fore the bank and the house, had 
stated that the average amount af 
balances of the public money in 
the bank was about 11.400,9/ ¢4, 
But the committee was in error in 
including m this 475,0002, part ot 
600,0007. placed in the bank in 
virtue of an arrangement with the 
United States of America, Though 
the claimants on this fund may not 
have been as prompt in coming 
torward with demands as_ before, 
it was mn the power of the trustees 
to vest the money in exchequer bills 
tor the benetit of the claimants, 
whevever they shouldcomé forward, 
"The fair sum at which the amount 
of balances may be taken, was 
about 10,600,000/, or 10,500, 0004, 
From the economic attention that 
had of late been put in force, these 
balances would not rise «above 
10,000,0002, trom year to. year 
during the continuance of the 
war. The committee that had 
sucgested these improvements that 
were now to be carried into effect, 
had shown one ps th) ciple on which 
advil ntage a be reasonably 
chimed tor the public. Mr. Pitt, 
in his arrangement with the bank, 
had asserted the right of the pubic 
TO parncipate m "he advantaves 
derived by the bank from the ma 
nagement and balances ; and that, 
whether this participation a 
. 
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“te 
it would 
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yoornon of one-t 


he in the pre aia 
one-ud t, 


one fe" ith, or 
be grea ly to the advant. age of the 

Mic, This showed that not 
more en a participation was m- 
vented; and therefore, 2s the pro- 
ett of one-third, being che 
middle rate, Was What w,. is most 
looke “d to, and probably con jidered 
as most equit ible, that proportion 
was agreed to. C culating that 
prop rion of advantage, he would 
w state how it operated upon a 
1O,000,0007. ty othe 
8 QOO,OUC/, at 
the legal 
cent. the 


™ 
balance of 
former advance of 

per cent. when 
interest Was five per 
public gained an 
0,000 a-year, which w as & jui- 
valent to a capital of 1,2: 10,0004. 
which was to be computes to- 
wards the amount of the total 
benefits realized at present. In 
addition to that, ought to be taken 
also the amount of balances then 
in contemplation, according to 
Mr. Thornron’s evidence, which was 


2500,0002, This amount of ba- 
lances was to be deducted from 
10,000,0002, and lett 7,500,000%, 


which was the amount upon which 
the present arr: ingement Was to be 
calculated. The arrangement now 
entered into, gave to the public, 
besides the 500,000 7. of 


dividends, one half et the reduced 
1 


bal ince after tne aryran rements 
made by Mr. Pitt. ‘Then there was 
tn be adde d the 1,200, (7, i") CONY- 


mr are ot the arrangement ene 
cred Into by the ry hie lord 2 
posite, which mk le th) adv wt. 


to the public considerably more 


th ana mon ‘ty ( f the ber tit cle rived 
by the bank. It some would sav, 
is , < = 

that the 2,500,001 0 ed tor by 


Mr, Pitt, ace: dure t to ey Thorn- 
ti ‘) ‘ evide ne e, sly yuld nN it be cle. 
ducted from the to 


10,000,000/,, he 


ibmitted, that, 


advant ure ot 


unclaimed, 


tal b tlhances of 


Hol TOR  Y. lw7 
on the full consideration of all the 
circumstances, the agreement now 
rete tted was as fair a participa. 
tion of the pronts of the bank as 
the public could expect, under the 
report of the committee of finance, 
Having stated these circumst: inces, 
as to th 1¢@ Manner of reforming the 
allowances of m: inagement, it re- 
mained tor him only to say, that 
the precise benefit to be given to 
the public was an advance of three 
militons without interest, during 
the war, and till six months after 
a definitive treaty. Thus tar the 
bank had given tts full sanction to 
the arranvement. On the next 
head, the bank had acceded so 
completely, that what he had to 
submit would be found so fair 
and equitable between the public 
and its creditors, and so perfectly 
comp etent to the right and powers 
of the house, that there could be 
no ditheulty of  arran: ring and 
agreeing to it without the consent 
of the hank. He alluded here to 
the unclamed dividends, This, 
like the other parts of the present 
wrrangement, orminated in the 
port of the committee of 
yut the manner 
count of 


rC- 
finance. 
in Which the ae- 
unclaimed dividends had 
been called dor by that committee, 
had rather pro 
in the calculation urOon Ww! hich the 
loan was grounded. ‘Lhe unclaim- 
{ Wg to the 


ed dividend » ve 
} ‘port of the committee, amounted 


luced an increase 


COT. 


om the &th of July to 986,578, 
and at the lowest period ot some 
antecedeit) veurs, they had not 
falien below OOO O04, This ¢;: ile 
culation hid been taken on the 
day before payment, whereas it 
ought to ten been taken on the 
d: Ly after. In demand gr 500, 0008. 


forth ‘public, nadditionto 376,73¢4 
advanced under the act of 1791, 
provision was to be made that the 
balance 
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balance ready for the payment of 
the public creditor should not be 
reduced below 100,000/. ; and ac- 
cording as any reducuon below 
that sum should take place, a pro- 
portion of the 500,000/. should be 
refunded from the exchequer to 
make up the deficiency. ‘the de- 
finition of an unclaimed dividend 
was, one that had lain in the bank 
undemanded from the day of pay- 
ment of dividends betore the last. 
The bank, in agreeing to pay 
500,00C/. out of the surplus of this 
species of dividend, would have 
exceeded the amount of the pre- 
cise fund; and therefore the go- 
vernor and directors would not 
undertake to go so far without the 
consent of the proprietors of bank 
stock in general courts. It was 
impossible to ask the bank, to make 
the advance out of such a fmnd on 
its own authority. But when the 
power of the public came to be 
considered, with respect to the 
money due to its creditors, it ap- 
peared that the public provided 
sufficiently for the security of all 
demands, when a constant balance 
of 100,000. was reserved, never 
to be reduced below that amount, 
without a constant reparation of the 
deficiency. These were two of the 
three heads of arrangement com- 
pletely sanctioned by the bank ; 
the third was sanctioned in prin- 
ciple; and though the house had 
to make the arrangement between 
the public and the public creditor, 
without the intervention of the 
bank, there was no doubt of the 
equity of the arrangement, and 
theretore the house could have 
no difficulty in acceding to and 
confirming it. On the first head, 
the public would have an advantage 
of $,000,0002 on account of ma- 
nagement, which would be an an- 
nual saving of 65 or 70,0004. "Vlis 
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was so obviously beneficial, that 
there was no necessity to expas 
tiate on it. The public, he was 
sure, would receive this, as well as 
the other parts of the arrangement, 
with satistaction; and he would 
add that the agreement, while ad. 
vantageous to the public, was fair 
and equitable to the bank. Others 
may look to greater advantage to 
the public; but he was sure the 
public interest would be found to 
be fully attended to on a fair con 
sideration of the whole of the cir 
cumstances. He regretted if any 
body should see cause to com 
plain; but he hoped for the ge. 
neral approbation of the house, 
He moved a resolution, purport 
ing, that 500,000/. be advanced 
from the unclaimed dividends, in 
addition to $76,7392. advanced 
before from the same tund; but 
that this new advance be made in 
such a manner as always to leave 
10,0007. in the bank applicable to 
the demands of arrears on unclaim 
ed dividends; the said 100,000/. 
to be always made up, in case ol 
deticiency, by repayments out of 
the exchequer from the said sum 
of 500,0007, 

Mr. Bankes agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman, that it was most 
just that the country should avail 
itself of the profits arising from tts 
own money, without infringing the 
tuith due to the public creditor 
The large rate of allowance which 
the bank enjoyed for the manage 
ment of the national debt, he 
strongly condemned. Even m 
1786, the report of the auditors 
of public accounts stated, that the 
business could be done for 200/ 
in the million, and this at a period 
when the debt was comparatively 
small. Great as was his respect for 
the illustrious man who at that 
time presided over the nrances of 

; the 
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he could not help 


gyre country, <t 
thinking that he had mide an im- 
rovident bargain on this subject. 
He did not like any thing that 
drew the bank into too close a 
connection with the ministry. He 
wished them to feel mutual good 
will, but to be perfectly inde- 
pendent of each other, Were he 
asked, however, Would he adopt 
the bargain such as it was, Or 
change the mode of managing the 
debts? he would answer, ‘That so 
manv difficulties and inconveniences 
must resuit.from such a change, 
that, inadequate and disadvan- 
tureous as the terms were, if they 
were the best that could be obtained, 
he would acquiesce in them rather 
than set the whole business afloat. 
My. Tierney, alter an elaborate 
speech, in which he considered all 
the bearings of the subject, said: 
The bank directors consented to 
lend the country three millions, 
which, in his apprehension, would 
not cost them three pence. Did 
they mean to increase their notes 
tor this purpose? If so, it wasa 
strong argument against the step ; 
and he certainly did recollect, al- 
though he would not draw any in- 
ference from the circumstance, 
that about the time of the renewal 
ot the bank charter, a report was 


prevalent, that above a million of 


small notes had been issued from 
tie bank beyond the ordinary cir- 
culation, If they did not mean 
“) merease their notes, did they 
mean to distress the trade of the 
country, by refusing to discount 
Ge bills of the merchants? ‘This 
would also be a strong argument 
Against the step. On the tace of 
Ne air, there appeared a clear 

it resulting te the bank, on the 
a hagement of the national debt, 
' “out a hnandred thousand 
?UNds, Why this, in addition tO 
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the advantages they derive from 
the use of the public balances? 
He knew that the bank was at a 
ereat expense for clerks, for build- 
ings, &c. but this exvense ought 
to be detrayed from the last-men- 
tioned profits. He repeated his 
wish that the subject should be 
referred to a committee. He be- 
lieved no committee could be 
found, which would not tell the 
right hon. gentleman that he had not 
taken halt enough in interest, and 
tha: he had taken too much in 
principal. With respect to the 
unclaimed dividends, there was a 
great deal of truth and justice in 
what the right hon. gentleman had 
stated. Perhaps it was politic that 
the bank directors should make a 
show of resistance on this point, 
lest the public should suspect that 
they had got too good a bargain 
on the other points. He thought 
they owed great obligations to the 
right hon. gentleman, who had 
certainly granted them what no 
other man would have done; bus 
he would take another opportunity 
ot expressing his sentiments on 
this business, not having yet bad 
time duly to examine the papers 
on the table. It was a most im- 
portant subject, and deserved the 
most serious attention of parlia- 
ment, 

Mr. Samuel Thornton declared, 
that whether they gave a loan of 
three millions, or an annual! sum ot 
ahundred and fifty thousand pounds 
to the public, would be immaterial 
to the bank; but, in his opinion, 
from the former the public would 
derive the greater advantage. He 
denied the possstbility of supplying 
the loan by an issue of notes. Let 
the hon. gent'eman look at the 
quantities of notes at present issued, 
and then let him look to the 
quantity issued subsequent to the 
payment 
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payment of the loan. The con- 
jectural opinion contained in the 
report of the financtal committee 
on the expenses attending the ma- 
nagement of the national debt was 
unfounded. The rate of allow- 
ance now fixed, if he were called 
on to decide as between man and 
man, he would say was fair and 
reasonable. Much had been said 
of the profits of the bank ; he would 
say something of the profits which 
the public derive from the bank. 


In the first place, the cnpital of 


the bank above eleven millions 
was lent to the public at three per 
cent. by which the public gained 
two per cent. On the three mil- 
lions paid on the renewal of the 
bank charter, the public gated 
two per cent. The bank advanced 
the annual malt duties, amounting 
to two millions, at four per cent., 
by which the public gained one 
per cent. ror the last two years 
the bank had collected the pro- 
perty tax, by which the public 
gained torty-seventhousand pounds. 
By adding these various sums to- 
ther, it would appear that the 
public derived al profit of five 
hundred and ninety-five thousand 
| 

‘ 


+ 


uunds per num from the bank, 


, ° . . , © @hs 
xclusive of what they pvaid for the 

} ; . - ) 
i roperty tax on therr own CQ] itil. 
rainy aS +. ? 
Che eround on which the bank 


declined to consent to the arrange. 
ment proposed with respect to un- 
claimed dividends had been mts- 
taken. As the trustees fi the 
public creditors, they did not be. 
lieve t] it the balance of w claimed 
r 


o> “$a 
lividends would acmit cf ] aving 
‘ 

’ a . 
such a swan withdrawn from them 


is that proposed; and without 
has lit pac yigu I Asecl aned the 
oO} n of those public creditors, 
t) could not consent to it. Te 


. 1 . ; . 

oug t Io be recolicecte d, boat in 

“4 ‘ : - me " ‘ 

P7Ol at was determined that 
o 


tive 


hundred thousand pounds should) 
drawn from those dividends, Upon 
the express condition, that 
hundred thousand pounds were j, 
the hands of the bank at the en 
of the penultimate quarter — Itwa 
now proposed to extend this to th 
last quarter, although since 179] 
the debt had very much increased, 
and a larger balance of unclaimed 
dividends was thereby rendered 
necessary to be left in the hands of 
the bank. Until dividends r. 
mained for half a year, they had 
never been considered by the bank 
as unclaimed; it was running them 
much too close. 


Mr. Huskisson defended the pro. | 


position of his right honourable 
friend, Several other member 
spoke on the subject, and the reso. 
lution was put and agreed to. 

eb. 22.—The order of the day 
being read for taking the Oude 
papers mto consideration, 

Lord Folkstone moved that ther 
be now taken into consideration 

Mr. Creevey rose to give his ne 
gative to the proposition, for two 
reasons: in the first place, becaus 
it was impossible for the house te 
come to a decision upon the com 
duct of marquis Wellesley, without 
at the same time deciding upon the 
general question of Indian policy; 
and in the second place, because 
was quite impossible that gentle 
men could so have digested mate 
rials which would fill seven VO 
lumes, and which had been collect 
ed from the administration of that 
country durmg a period of 17 year 
which had been moved for by di 
ferent persons and with different 
views, and which brought mie 
comparison the administrations @ 
lord Teignmouth and marquis Cor 
wallis with that of marquis Wel 
lesley, as to be able to decide upon 
the merits of that complicated sy 

stem 
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sem with which the conduct and 
character of the last-mentioned no- 
hleman were inseparably inter- 
woven, The papers were in such 
confusion, that it was In dispens able 
that they should be arranged, be- 
fore they could be perused so as to 
convey the information necessary 
to enable the house to form a judg 
ment upon the facts to which they 
related; and thouch he was p retty 
generally acqu: unted with them, he 
had not met with 3 gentlemen-who 
hadreadthem. ‘l'hecourse, therefore 
which he should recommend was, 
that they should be referred to a 
committee. He did not care how 
that committee was formed. He 
had no objection that the three bro- 
thers of the noble marquis should 
be snembers of it, and it should be 
appointed exclusively by the ho- 
nourable gentlemen on the treasury 
bench, As matters now stood, the 
house could not enter into a discus- 
sion of the question, because it was 
connected with a variety of others 
which required a detaited examina- 
ton, §=The question before the 
house was, the propriety of the 
treaty by which the nabob of Oude 
was dethroned and stripped of his 
erritory, But this was not a soli- 
a instance of this policy Lerd 
Wellesley had concluded many 
treaties of the same kind, and each 
was referred to in his instructions to 
AIS a agenis as a model for the other. 
i » for ex: mple, they were to take 
the whole of the territor y of inde- 
pendent princes, be referred them 
to the Carnatic treaty as their mo- 
del; and if they wera obli; ved to 
nt ith only a part, they 
vdel themselves upon the 
wr ig Se, : They could not, 
without eee a upon one treaty 
50 ¢: aking Into considera- 
ton the mode} upon Ww hi h it a 
ch it was 


formed. ’ h 
tustific: Ll >< . 
1808. Cj ition of scme 
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of them was the perfidy of the 
prince who was dethroned; but 
would it be conténded that all the 
princes who had fallen the victims 
of his policy were equally perfidi- 
ous? And if a general view was 
taken of the whole policy of his ad- 
ministration, what light, he would 
ask, was there to euide the house 
in forming nts decision? Mr. Creevey 
quoted the opinion of the court of 
directors, as it was expressed ina 
srinted dispatch that had been pubs 
lished, in which that court, while tt 
expresses 2 high consideration for 
the talents of lord Wellesley, cons 
demns, in the’ most pointed terme 
the general tenor of his admi- 
nistration, as contrary to the existe 
ing laws; as an open defiance of 
the authority of the directors ; and 
as an attempt, or his part, to con- 
vert the government of India into’ 
a simple despotism. In the same 
dispatch the profusion of his expen- 
diture is censured, and the whole 
of his conduct to foreign pewers re- 
probated, as a departure from those 
principles of moderation by which 
they were destrous that the gover- 
nor-zeneral shoyld be actuated. 
He then proceeded to read an- 
other part of the dispatch, in which 
the system adopte d by marquis 
Welle sley, for extendig the terri- 
tory and increasing the revenues of 
the company, was reprobated as 
unjust, illey: i, and impol tic. He 
contended that it would be ex- 
tremely rash for the house, in the 
face of an opiniun so decidedly 
pronounced by usose wha were the 
best jud iges of the subject, and with 
an unanimity almost unparalleled 
(th'sd ispateh havi ng been signed by 
twenty-three out of twenty-four dt- 
rectors), to come to a decision with 
their present inadequate means of 
mformation, directly the reverse of 
this opinion, which weuld be the 
I effect 
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effect of a resolution of acquittal 

assed in favour of lord Wellesley. 
t ought to be considerered too, 
that the very circumstance of mar- 
quis Cornwailis having been sent 
out to supersede marquis Wellesley, 
then in the prime of life, in the go- 
vernment of India, was a proof that 
a disapprobation of his conduct 
was not confined to the court of 
directors, but that government 
likewise participated init. It had 
been said, that any further delay 
would be extremely hard towards 
lord Wellesley. He admitted that it 
was hard upon lord Wellesley ; 
but was there not a third party 
which likewise merited some con- 
sideration? Would it not be hard 
on the East India company to be 
defrauded of their possessions in 
consequence of his mal-administra- 
tion? or would it rot be hard upon 


the country, 11, i consequence of 


his measures, its Indian dominions 
should be severed fiom it for ever? 
What he wisiied was, that this 
question should be examined as all 
other Indian quescions had been 
examined. 

Sir John Anstruther called the 
attention of the house to the pre- 
sent state of the proceedings. 
Three parliaments ago, a charge 
had been brought against marquis 
Wellesley, by an honourable gen- 
tleman who was no longer a ems 
ber of that house 3 all the evidence 
necessary for supporting the charge 
had been moved for and grant ed ; 
an inquiry had been challen ced by 

the friends of the noble m: argu S$ 
the charge origmally brought for. 
ward had been ubane s ed: but 
upon the papers that had been pro- 
duced other accusations had been 
founded by a noble iord, and this 
night had been fixed for the house 
to pronounce upon the justice or 
injustice of these agcusations. No- 


thing had been said of any deficien. 
cy of evidence, or of any confusion 
of papers, till about ten days ago, 
He con'ended that the delay now 
sroposed, was neither more nor 
Le than an attempt to arrest the 
course of justice as far as lord Wel. 
lesley was concerned, for the pur. 
pose of entering into a detailed 
examination of the affairs of In. 
dia, and to blend two subjects 
which were totally different and 
distinct. 

Mr, Robert Thornton professed 
his decided disapprobaticn of mant 
of the political measures of the 
the noble marquis; at the same 
time he wished that the hous 
should decide upon the charges 
that had been brought against him, 
with dispatch as well as with beld. 
ness. For this reascw he was 
against the appointment of a com 
mittee, because that mode of pro 
ceeding would tend to postpone 4 
decision which had already been 
too long delayed. His wish was 
that the character of lord Welles 
ley should be either cleared by 4 
vote of the house, or that the 
censure should be passed upon 
him which his conduct hud me. 
rited. He denied that the direc- 
tors of the East India company 
appeared as the accusers of lord 
Wellesiey ; but he, atong with 
many of his colleagues, had dis 
approved of many of his measures 
and it was necessary, in their own 
defence, that they should | state 
the sponeile of this disapprobe 
tion. 

Mr. Windham deprecated 2 ha 
ty decision upon a question in 
which the national character was 
most deeply involved. Were the 
house, by a vote this evening, % 
give its sanction to all the Aagie 
tious outrages which had been 
committed in India against © 

rights 
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rights of independent princes, in 
violation of all the principles of 
iystice, honour, and good faith, 
he was afraid that, in the estima- 
tion of the world, this country 
would stand chargeable with many 
of those crimes which we had re- 
probated so much in others, but 
of which we had in several re- 
cent instances, he was afraid, been 
too successful imitators. 

Sir Samuel Romilly admitted 
that justice to the noble marqtis 
required that no unnecessary de- 
lay should take place. Justice, 
however, could not be done to 
him, and, what was of still higher 
importance, to the national cha- 
racter, if the house came to a pre- 
mature decision. A great deal 
had been said of the number of 
parliaments which had passed since 
the papers were laid on the table: 
let it, however, be recollected, 
that there were many members in 
that house who had sat there for 
not more than seven months; not 
one of whom, of course, had 
heard a single word on the sub- 
ect of these papers, which could 
enable them to form any idea as 
tothe facts which they were meant 
to substantiate; and yet they were 
now called on to give a decision 
on evidence of which they did 
not know the bearing! ‘This was 
suid to be a question personal to 
he noble lord, but still it was no 
less a judicial question; and he 
had never yet heard of any pro- 
ceeding by which a fair result of 
such a question could be obtained, 
1 fg who were to judge 
with ge previously acquainted 

* facts charged and the 
ma —— oaen Was there 
the present ang tae gaa. 

eesent moment to say, that 
decision py to come to a right 
n the case? He had, 
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with great inconvenience to -him- 
self, gone through a considerable 
part of these papers; and if obliged 
to come to his decision this night, 
he must give it against the noble 
marquis; though he did not say 
that, in the mass ef evidence be. 
fore the house, there might not be 
evidence in the noble marquis’s 
favour, of which he was at pre- 
sent ignorant. He was of opinion 
that w send the evidence to a com- 
mittee to return a digested report 
of it to the house, would be the on- 
ly means of arriving at substantial 
justice. None, he was convinced, 
ought to desire this so anxiously as 
the friends of the marquis, and no- 
thing could be more unsatisfactory 
than a premature decision. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley s:id, that it 
wasforthehousetodecide what mode 
of proceeding would best suit itsown 
convenience and the ends of justice; 
but he contended that it had been 
always asked, and it was the only 
thing that was asked, on the part 
of the noble marquis, that the case 
should be brought to as speedy a de- 
cision as a regard to justice and 
fair inquiry would allow. The 
propriety of this principle had been 
laid down and enforced by the 
highest authority on all sides of the 
house, and among others by an 
honourable gentleman now no 
more (Mr, Fox), whose opinion 
would weigh very much with the 
gentlemen on the other side. He 
did not suppose that every member 
had read the papers word for word ; 
but he was satistied there were very 
few who had not read them sufhi- 
ciently to enable them to give a con- 
scientious vote. All that he asked 
now, was what he had asked before; 
as speedy a decision as ‘lie house 
in its sense of justice could «admit. 

A great number of other gentle- 
men spoke; when it was determined 
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by a vast majority to proceed. 
The debate was then adjourned to 
the 9th of March: on that day 

Lord Folkstone rose, and, in a 
speech of considerable length, are 
raigned the conduct of lord Wel- 
lesley in his transactions with the 
nabob of Oude, He began by 
vindicating himself from the 
charges which had been brought 
against him by the friends of the 
noble marquis, both of vexatious 
and unnecessary delay, and of en- 
deavouring to raise the prejudice 
of the public. He denied both 
charges, and retoited the latter 
upon the friends of the noble lord. 
Pamphlets had been disseminated 
ratis to the members of that 
ouse, and among most of the 
coffee-houses, bv the friends of the 
uoble lord. He did not blame 
them for this, but thought tha’, 
acting in this way, they should not 
be too flippant in making such 
charges against others. He said 
he was doubly eoprehended in 
the resolutions ulrcady circulated, 
and he did net despair of maki 
it out: if he tailed in doing so, he 
should regret he had taken the 
business at all into hos hands; but 
tt he did not, he entreated the 
house to recollect that the case 
would then be made out mpon the 
noble marquis’s ow; stating, not 
of that of the nabob of Oude; and 
that it would be tair in the house to 
conclude, that, if it was so bad on 
the statement of the noble marquis 
himself, the whole transaction was 
much more so than upen such evi- 
dence it appeared to be, 

The first reso. 1x stated the 
treaty entered into in February, 
1798, between the nabob of Oude 
and the F ist india company. ‘This 
treaty Was a special cK tract, abro. 
gating all former treatic > and ree 
ulating the grounds of all subse. 
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quent dealings between the two 
parties. By that treaty the nabob 
was certainly deprived of all poli, 
tical power; but as certainly gua. 
rantied by it, in the exercise of 
ali authority in the control of his 
household affairs, and most rela, 
tions of the internal economy of 
his empire. As to the zeal and 
sincerity with which the nabob en. 
tered into the tull discharge of his 
part of the contract, calonel Scott 
bore ample and satisfactory testi. 
mony. At the time of this treaiy 
the aMuirs of ti:e nabob were in 
great contusion; his troops were 
not only disorderly, but disailected 
to his person ; and the dismissal 
which took place about that ume, 
of a person who had by many arts 
contrived to render himself ex 
tremely popular, did not contr 
bute to remove the discontent ; but 
the nabob himseit, at last, reduced 
his battalions to one hali their num. 
ber, with the exception of certain 
battalions ; but still that exeeption 
did not arise out of any tmaiproper 
Partiaity. With respect to the 
nabeb’s punctual performance of 
the terms ot the treaty of 1798, 
there could not be better tesrimony 
than the fact that colonel Scott was 
commissioned by lord Weilesiey to 
give his thanks to the nabob, for 
the great punctuality he had ob 
served in the payment of the kists 
though it was in geueral said utere 
had been before great arrears. in 
the carhest period of the nobie 
lord’s government, his design upor 
the territory of Oude betrays itsell 
In No. 3, they had a leuer, m 
which that noble lord goes at great 
length to prove the gre. ad vale 
Tarzes likely to result co the com 
paoy, trom the annexation of pat 
ot that territory to their posses 
sions, und also of the policy ol 
compelling the nabub to reduce his 
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military force, prospectively to his 
more easy subjugation. ‘Twelve 
months, however, elapsed after 
this period, before the noble mar- 
quis thoucht proper to tuke any 
actual means, preparatory to his 
ultimate desien: at last, cn the 
5th of November, 1799, lord Wel- 
lesley wrote a letter to the nabob of 
Oude, in which he declared it to 
be the undoubted right of the East 
India company to increase, accord. 
ing to their discretion, the number 
of the British troops in the nabob’s 
territory; the pretence was, the 


* danger with which the territory 


was threatened by the menaced 
attack of Zemaun Shah, a Persian 
prince; this danger, however, was 
very remote, and the company 
were only bound to assist in case 
of actual and immediate danger. 
Thirtéen thousand troops were sent 
m, and it was agreed that, if a 
greater number should be added, 
they sheuld be paid by the nabob ; 
but it was inststed by lord Welles- 
ley, that, with a view to this very 
distant danger, it was necessary 
that an extraordimary force should 
be at all times maintained within 
the territory. ‘This was a mere 
pretence; for the same territory 
had been defended by the company 
from the actual invasion of Zemaun 
Shah, at a time of much more ur- 
rent dang or, when they were at 
war with Tippoo Saib; and that 
too without resorting to such ex- 
traordinary means as lord Welles. 
ley had thought necessary, when 
the danger was so much less and 
‘9 much more distant; not to 
mention the authority of sir James 
ea 9 _ said, that it would 
fore aa rm geen time be- 
Onde than 1a tonne invade 
orth —_ . would be always 
meeerzaeniy of bgt 
Tive slohte wea nt to defend ir. 

yTa pext proceeded to 
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detail the various oppressions and 
exactions practised on the nabob, 
being compelled to receive an ex- 
traordinary foreign force, and then 
compelled to pay them ; so that by 
various arts his expenses became 
so great, and the demands upon 
him so accumulated, thit he was 
at last worried into a proposal of 
abdicating the government on con- 
dition of his son succeeding him. 
‘The Bengal government jumped 
at this proposal, but the sole con- 
dition stipulated was sternly and 
absolutely rejected. Of this pro- 
posal lord Wellesley never for a 
moment lost sight, and persisted 
with unwearied pertinacity to claim 
and insist on the compliance of the 
nabob, though the condition of the 
son’s succeeding him in the go- 
vernment was rejected; lord Wel- 
lesley requiring of him to give up 
all into the hands of the East India 
company: and when the nabob pre- 
fixed the condition on which the 
proposal was founded, he was 
charged by lord Wellesley with 
having made the proposal for the 
mere purpose of vexatiously de- 

ferring the reduction of his bat- 
talions, and ultimately defeating 
the proposed system of reform. 

The nabob, in November 1800 
again remonstrates, but with the 
same success. His patience was 
now rewarded with an accumu. 
lation of demands and grievances 
he could no longer hiuJd out 
against, and at last the measure 
ot a territorial cession is proposed 
and adopted: then followed a set 
of disgraceful exactions: 17 lacs 
of rupees were at first demanded; 
then this demand soon swelled to 
38 lacs, about 450,000]. of our 
money. ‘The nabob agreed to pay 
the former and more reasonable 
demand, but objected to the latter. 
It had been pretended that there 
was less real difference between 
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those two sums than there ap- 
peared to be, because the 1% lacs 
were but for the service of one 
year, and the $8 lacs for that of 
two years and a half; but he con- 
tended that the estimates of either 
charge were extravagant and mi- 
quitous. ‘Then when the nabob de- 


murred at first to the proposal ot 


territorial cession, he was expressly 
given to understand, that, if he did 
refuse it, the company could not 
do their duty if they did not take 
entirely his territory into their own 
possession. ‘The noble lord then 

rocecded to detail the establish- 
ae of a police and a resident in 
Oude, with the consequent remon- 
strance of the nabob, and the hard- 
ships that produced them. ‘The 
noble lord here went imto a mi- 
nute statement of the grievances 
suffered by the nabob, and con- 
cluded with saying, that he did 
not think it possible to conceive a 
more flagrant violagion of a treaty, 
than was evinced in various parts 
of the conduct of lord Wellesley to 
this unfortunate nabob, which he 
did not hesitate to pronounce both 
gross and cruel. ‘The noble lord, 
before he sat down, adverted to 
the behaviour of lord Wellesley 
when he hadreceived a letter from 
the nabob without the customary 
forms. Lord Wellesley, with an 
indecent intemperance, answered 
the nabob in a letter full of the 
most violent opprobriums, a letter 
which was equally unworthy of the 
person to whom it was addressed 
and of him by whom it had been 
written. He concluded with an 
exhortation tothe house to do their 
duty, toletall feeling give waytothe 
paramount dictatesofjustice,and not 
to confound the weakness of the ad- 
vocate withthe strength of thecause. 

The noble lord moved a number 
ef resolutions. 

Mr. Whitshed Keene entered into 





an elaborate history of the affairs 
of Oude, and contended that lord 
Wellesley was completely justified 
in the steps which he had taken, 
Sir John Anstrather replied to 
the speech of the noble lord. Bee 
fore he entered on the subject, he 
would observe that the character 
of this prosecution against the 
marquis Wellesley differed mate. 
rially from that of any other In- 
dian prosecution, In every pree 
ceding Indian prosecution, not er- 
rors of policy alone, but personal 
corruption, had been attributed to 
the individunl accused. No man 
had dared, in the present instance, 
to whisper the slighest insinuation 
ot such a nature against the noble 
marquis. Certainly, the last reso- 
lution of the noble lerd charged 
his noble friend with ambition, and 
a love of power, evinced by his 
actions, at the very moment that 
he was retiring from his high 
situation. This proposition cone 
tained within itself an evident con- 
tradiction. A learned gentleman 
not just now in parliament had 
said, that there were three parties 
in this investigation; the noble 
marquis, the court of directors, 
and the suffering millions in India. 
The two first unquestionably were 
parties in the investigation ; but 
with respect to the suffering mil- 
lions in India, did not that learned 
gentleman know that the accusa- 
tion of the chiefs and rajahs of India 
against the British government 
there, was, that it was a govern 
ment for the protection of the lower 
orders; who, in the provinces une 
der British influence, enjoyed a 
degree of security and happiness, 
for which they in vain sought i 
any other part of Asia? The 
suffering millions of India, there 
fore, were no parties to this cause. 
The noble lord had expressed his 


hope that no person would decide 
va 
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on this question from motives of 

rsonal attachment. For himself, 
the long friendship with which he 
had been honoured by the noble 
marquis, had naturally created in 
his mind feelings of the highest 
respect and attachment; but, in 
communicating to the house his 
sentiments on the subject, he was 
actuated by nobler motives. .He 
had himself been in India ; he had 
witnessed the danger at which it 
had trembled; he had witnessed 
the joy which the relief that the 
noble marquis’s measures afforded 
had occasioned. He had heard 
the opinions in India of the most 
faithful and the most intelligent of 
the company’s servants, and he 
had never heard a doubt expressed 
of the justice and propriety of the 
noble marguis’s conduct. It would 
be enough for the vindication of the 
hoble marquis, were he to state 
that the principles on which he 
acted had been approved by the 
government who employed him. 
This would be enough for the 
vindication of every executive of- 
ficer. But he would go further; 
he would show that even had that 
approbation not been given, the 
noble nrarquis’s conduct would 
have been not the less justifiable 
and honourable. The subject re- 
solved itself into two parts ; the 
transmutation of subsidy for ter- 
ntory, and the military interfe- 
tence with the province of Oude. 
With regard to the first point, the 
measures which the noble marquis 
pursued were imperiously called 
for. He was guided by the de- 
clarations of the East India com- 
pany, repeatedly made; for in- 
stance, to lord Hobart, who was 
instructed to transmute subsidy in- 
to territory, in order that the ter- 
a from which the company 
ms support in war, 
, im their hands during 
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ace, and be thus rendered more 
available when a period of war 
might occur. When the noble 
marquis first went out to India, he 
was charged by the court of di- 
rectors with similar instructions, 
to change subsidy for territory ; 
and when he failed in an under- 
taking of that nature (from cir- 
cumstances which it was not ne- 
cessury to state), they lamented 
that failure. Subsequently, when 
the noble marquis effected a trans- 
mutation of subsidy for territory 
with the rajah of Tanjore, the court 
of directors thanked him for so do- 
ing. After this, they could not 
surely turn short round and say, 
that an accession of territory in 
India was against the law in all 
cuses, ‘here was another reason 
why they could not say this, 
Thinking highly of the services of 
the noble marquis in the war 
against Tippoo sultan, the court 
of directors had behaved to him as 
a gteat body ought to behave to 
a great man, and had rewarded 
him with a pension during the con- 
tinuance of their charter, expressly 
declaring, that by the destruction 
of Tippoo “ the company had 
gained a great accession of terri- 
tory.”? How then could the noble 
marquis suppose, after thts explicit 
declaration, that there could be 
any disapprobation of future trans- 
mutation? But this was not all. 
The noble marquis had, in this 
particular instance, informed the 
company of his intentions: he had 
told them that he meant to avail 
himself of the existing circum. 
stances in Oude, to introduce the 
british power into that country. 
‘To this the company expressed no 
objection ; they never replied, that 
it was against the law, or en- 
treated him to desist from th: 
execution of his plans. It wa; 
therefore fairly to be inferred, that 
{ + those 
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those plans met with their con- 
currence. With reeard to the 
crher part of the subject, the in- 
troduction of military force into 
the Dewab, was it not evidently 
the wish of the directors that the 
civil and military power of the 
nabob of Oude snould be reduce sd? 
When the noble marquis acquaint- 
ed them that he was about to re- 
form the useles, and even diner 
ous battalions of the nabob, they 
in answer approved of jis inten- 
tion, and directed him, when be 
had completed lis mibtary, to et- 
fect a civil reform ; and wus tt to 
be endured that the noble marquis 
should now he oid that these were 
measures highly criminal, and that 
he had fine a an everk isting stigma 
on the British name and character 
im India? But tus was not ail: 
after the noble marquis had eiFect- 
ed his objects, he received the ap- 
probation of the directors, at least 
of th: secret committee; which was 
a sufficient justification, He should 
now, however, 4} vue the question, 
without reference to their apyroba- 
thon or disapprob xnition. If the nb. 
ble marquis were to act at all in 
India, his intention must naturally 
have been directed to two points i 
the first, whether he had any gh 
whatever to interfere in Oude ? ie 
other, whether the occasion in 
which he did interfere was sufficient 
to justly him in such interterence? 
As to the first point t, no mun, con- 
sidering the relation which subsists 
between the British possessions and 
the province ot Onde, conld pos. 
sibly question the rizht of the 
British government to interfere 
with the affairs of that province. 
Ry treaty, Oude was to be de- 


fended by the Britis). 


By policy 
»¥ Polley, 


Oude must be defended’ by the 
British ; for to defend Bengal with. 
out defending Oude was Impos- 
sible. Undeni ibly, theretore, tne 
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British government was justified i it 
interfering authoritatively, and 
com pelling the introduction into 
that country of an adequate mili 
tury force. Wio then was to be 
the puuce of the quanuty of the 
for e which ough: to be so mtr. 
duce i? ? Wi al said sir I hn Shore, 
by whom the treaty with Oude had 
beer conc jude d ? He ci msidered 
himself the proper judge. Had 
not Jord Cornwallis declared, that if 
the reform inQude were not car: ied 
imto effect voluntarily, he should 
compel the nabob to provice for 
his military detence? Moreover, 
had not that noble lord appointed 
two ministers of the nabob to carry 
his orders into execution, assuring 
them that he would support them 
avainst their master in the fulfil. 
ment of this task? How idle was 
it then to talk of the mdependence 
of Oude! Had not sir John Shore 
revoked Mr. Cherry’s rash and un- 
advised assertion, that no further 
interference on the part of the Br- 
tish should take place in Oude? 
and had not the court of directors 
applauded him for this revocation? 
On what principle had sir John 
Shore himself interfered in the ¢o- 
vernment of that province? A 
man of more nuldness, temperance 
and moderation, he would also say 
of more integrity and ability, never 
existed. It was not to derogate 
from his administration to declare, 
that energy was not the characters 
istic of it; and yet str John Shore, 
espousing the cause of Vizier Ally, 
declared, at his own tuibunal, who 
should be the prince of Oude. 
ba ould he have done this had he 
t tele his undoubted right of m- 

ner Tate hae He had expressly told 
the company, that he found it ne- 
cessury to establish the British in- 
fleence in Oude ona sure footing, 
no: the two states were so con- 
nected, that without an overruling 
influence 
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me 


influence in Oude it would be im- 

sible to keep Bengal. ; Zemaun 
Shah, at the head ot a formidable 
tile 9 * 


army, threatening Oude, the Ma- 
ement and 


brattas making no mov 
showing 0 disposition to oppose 
him, and a large I rene. force m 
the heart of Egypt! W ell did he 
recollect the feelings of natives and 
Europeans in India at that period, 
Well did he recollect the doubt 
and dismay waich existed before 
the novle marquis arrived, which 
he dispelled very soon after his ar- 
rival, and which never reappeared 
during his continuance i the go- 
verament. The civil state of Oude 
was this: half the army which 
ought to have been on «he fron- 
tiers, to repel the menaced attack, 
was compelled to remain in the 
country to quell the ‘rebellion 
which the bad administration of 
affairs had occasioned. In these 
circumstances was not the noble 
marquis completely justified in in- 
terfering to compel a mutinous 
army to obey its leaders, and a re- 
bellious people to submit to their 
prince?’ He did interfere: he ob- 
tained his objects. So completely 
did he change the character and 
disposition of the country, that 
some time afterwards, when a fair 
opportunity was afforded by the 
passage of a hostile force from 
one extremity of the province to 
the other, that force was not joined 
by a single individual of those 
“sutlering millions,” as they had 
been so pathetically but so un- 
toundedly termed. But the nedle 
lord accused his noble friend, not 
Only of sending into Oude a force 
larger than what was necessary, 
ut of charging the vizier for a 
force larger than was actually sent. 
the s Were true, which he denied, 
7 noble marquis had nothing to 
the ing He had desired the 

ter to make out the ac- 
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count in the manner most favour- 
able to the nabob. If any mis- 
take had taken place, which was 
not very likely, and which he 
completely disbelieved, was the 
commander in chief of India to 
be chargeable with the error of a 
clerk in the accountant general’s 
ofhce? The noble lord had so 
mingled, in his resolutions, that 
which was true with that which 
was not quite true (a laugh), that 
he felt the impossibility of pro- 
posing any amendment to them. 
On all, therefore, but the last, he 
should move the previous question; 
to the list, he must give his most 
direct negative, It charged his 
noble friend with ambition, and the 
love of power. True, he was am- 
bitious, but it was that his country 
should be great: true, he did love 
power, but it was the power of 
contributing by every honourable 
means to her prosperity and happi- 
ness. ‘l'raduced as his noble 
friend’s character had been, he was 
desirous of meeting the personal 
imputations that had been cast up- 
on him, by a motion to the follow. 
ing effect: “That it appears to the 
house of commons, that marquis 
Wellesley in his proceedings in the 
province of Oude was actuated by 
an ardent zeal for the public ser- 
vice, and by an anxious desire to 
provide more effectually fer the 
safety and prosperity of the British 
empire in India.” 

The speaker then put the pre- 
vious question on the first resolu- 
tion; when 

Colonel Allan (member for Ber- 
wick) in a maiden speech entered 
into a very elaborate defence of 
the noble marquis, justifying. his 
whole conduct, as in the highest 
degree advantazeous to the coun- 
try ; and heconcluded inthese words: 

“© These are a few of the splen- 
did services of that illustrious cha- 
racter 
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racter marquis Wellesley. 1 will 
not trust myself to speak of the re- 
turn he has met with, during a pe- 
tied of seven years, the most event 
ful in our history of India: de- 
cision, energy, and purity, marked 
every measure of his administra- 
tion, and they were crowned with 
success. Thinking us I do of the 
conduct of that noble lord ; think- 
ing that he was the saviour of 
British India; and convinced that 
an ardent zeal to promote the ho- 
nour and the real interests of this 
country governed every part of his 
conduct ; I shall oppose the resolu- 
tions moved by the noble lord, and 
shall most cordially concur in the 
motion of the honourable buronet.”’ 

A very long and interesting de- 
bate, which continued by adjourn. 
ment to the lth of March, suc- 
ceeded, when the previous question 
was carried by a majority ¢f 15), 
Sir John Anstruther then moved, 
“ That it appears to this house that 
marquis Wellesley, in his arrange- 
ments in the province of Oude, 
was actuated by an ardent zeal for 
the service of his country, and an 
anxious desire to promote the safe- 
ty, interests, und prosperity, of the 
British empire in India. 

On this motion the house divided: 


For the motion - J80 
Againstit - - 29 
Majority - 151 


This topic was again brought for- 
ward in a different shape but with 
the same view of censuriny and cri- 
minating the marquis, by lord Ar. 
chibald Hamilton, who moved « se- 
ries of resolutions to the purport 
«That it appears the British vovern- 
ment is bound in honour to recon- 
sider and revise the treaty of ISO] 
with the nabob ot Oude, with a view 
to an arrangement more favourable 
to the nabob of Oude.” The previ- 
ous question ws again carried by 
a large majority. , 
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March 4.—Mr. Adam, purstag 
to a notice given on a former evep 
ing, rose to propose a motion some 
new in its nature, because th 
¢ircumstances which had induce 
him to bring it forward were m 
vel, and, he might say, unpreceden. 
ted. Before stating the terms¢ 
this motion, he found it necessary 
to enter into some discussion of oe 
neral principles, and to state th 
facts upon which he intended 
found it. ‘The object was, to pr. 
vent the repetition of a practice 
which the house had occasion t 
witness on the third of Februar 
last, and which stood recorded a 
the journals of the house of th 
eighth of February, he hoped for 
the last tume. When any thingir 
regular occurred in the course d 
the debate, it was not unusual t 
check that irregularity at the tim 
it took place ; but because the im 
gularity to which he alluded wa 
not checked at the moment t 
happened, it was no reason why 
the house should not now impos 
an effectual check upon its recup 
ring on a future occasion. He 
should now endeavour to show that 
the right honourable secretary @ 
state, by reading extracts from o 
ficial papers not before the hout 
in the course of the debate, had 
been as disorderly as if he had» 
troduced his majesty’s name for 
the purpose of influencing the d& 
cision of the house; than which, 
was ufnecessary for him to stat 
nothing could be more irregulat 
Inthe year 17.57, a member of 
house of commons having expres# 
a wish to be absolved from bi 
outh of secrecy on a court maru 
a message was sent to the hou# 
by the king, in which there was? 
reference to what had passed in de 
bate on the subject. ‘The messdf* 
was received ; but particular me 
tion Was made of the circumstan 
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t on the journals of the house, as be- 


ing of a nature which ought not to 
~sunnotited. In that instance, 
the violation of form, he was in- 
clined to think, rather proceeded 
from oversight; but, on a late oc- 
casion, he had not the same apolo- 
ey to make for a much more fla- 
He hoped, 
therefore, that the house would so 
mark it with its reprobatton as to 
prevent its ever occurring im future. 
In order to induce it to come to 
this decision, he should shortly re 
capitulate the circumstances on 
which he meant to ground a mo- 
tion; and he was confident that if 
the house did not adopt some reso- 
lution similar to that which he 
meant to propose, it would be im- 
possible to go on with the transac- 
tion of public business in the way 
in which it had hitherto been con- 
ducted, and that there was an end 
at once to the constitution of par- 
liament. The first point he wished 
to establish was, the difference that 
there was between simply answer- 
ing a question which might be put 
for the sake of obtaining informa. 
tion on any particular subject, and 
the praftice which the right ho- 
nourable secretary had introduced, 
ot reading extracts from official 
papers in the course of debate, to 
serve any temporary purpose which 
he might have in view, either in his 
Private or official capacity, ‘There 
was as great a difference between 
ese, with regard to the forms of 
that house, as there was in a court 
of law bezween the speech of a 
ading counsel in the cause, and 
the evidence he adduced in support 
ror ge etdings. The right ho- 
nr Ne sceretary, not contented 
. Lu giving his Own representation 
a ppert of that side of the qulese 
which he espoused, had 

vght forward a chain of evi- 

* (0¢ truth of which it was not 
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in the power of the house to verify, 
for the sake of influencing its deci« 
sion upon the question at issue. 
On the third of February certain 
papers had been moved for by a 
right honourable friend of his (Mr. 
Ponsonby); and in the debate 
which took place, the discussion 
embraced not only the motions for 
papers, but the conduct of the in 
dividuals to which these papers re- 
ferred. On that evidence the se- 
cretary of state for the foreign de- 
partment read extracts from two 
of those papers which had been 
moved for, for the purpose of put- 
ting the house in possession of the 
information necessary to enable it 
to form a judgment of the proprie- - 
ty of the hostile proceedings which 
government had adopted against 
Denmark. Qn the eighth of Fe- 
bruary another honourable friend 
of his (Mr. Whitbread) moved for 
the production of those very papers 
from which the secretary of state 
had read extracts on the third of 
February, on the ground that the 
extracts which had been given cen- 
veyed a different impression to the 
house from that which the writers 
ot these dispatches (lord Howick 
and Mr. Garlicke) intended to 
convey. Onthe third of February 
the reason given for not producing 
the whole of these papers was, that 
their contents could not be disclosed 
without detriment to the public 
service; and, onthe eighth of Fe- 
bruary the right honourable secree 
tary had persisted in opposing their 
production, on the pretence that 
he had not misrepresented, in the 
extracts which he had read from 
them, the opinions of lord Howick 
and Mr. Garlicke. On the 26th 
of February, however, the right 
honourable gentleman had come 
down to the house, and himself 
moved for the production of those 
very papers, the contents of which, 
on 
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on the 3d of February, he had con- 
tended it would be unsafe to dis- 
close, and the production of which 
he had resisted on a different ground 
on the 8th of February, tor the 
purpose, as he stated then, of vin- 
dicating his own character ! When 
the right honourable gentleman 
read the extracts from these papers 
on the 3d of February, it was not 
done with the view of communi- 
cating information to the house, 
but for the purpose of influencing 
its judgment upon an important 
public question. It was not done 
preparatory to a proceeding, but 
on the very model of a proceeding 
which was to terminate in adjudi- 
cation; and it was vpon this ground 
that he pronounced his cond:ct to 
be wholly irregular, and hiphly 
censurable. If a libel was pub- 
lished upon any member of the 
hou-e, it was competent for that 
member to move that the libel 
should be read m the house; but 
the house would not ground any 
proceedings upon the libel till it 
was upon their table. This prac- 
tice, which he contended to be in- 
variably adhered to, was supported 
by analogies completely mmpregna- 
ble: here the learned member went 
into a historical detail of authori- 
ties, and concluded by saying, there 
were a variety of ways ia which 
this practice might become preju- 
dicial, not only to the constitution 
but to the whole code of parlia- 
mentary regulations. It it was al- 
lowed, it would be impossible to 
avoid referrmg to former nights’ 
debates, which at present was not 
permuted; because there was no 
necessity tor nm, when the docu. 
ments which formed the subject of 
diseussion were upon the table of 
the house, and therefore might be 
referred to as often as occasion re- 
quired. In a constitutional view 
it was Obviously of the most fatal 


tendency, because it might be cpg, 
verted into an engine of dangeroy 
influence upon the proceedings ¢ 
the house on the part of the Ring 
The fact, therefore, having hap 
pened, it was incumbent upon th 
house to come to some resoluticg 
respecting it which would prevey 
it from agam recurring. Ther 
was also another point of views 
which the conduct of the right he 
nourable secretary appeared tobe 
highly censurable, namely, in dis 
closing the secrets of his office, 


without the command or permission 


of his sovereign. The great off 
cers of state were bound by lawts 
the most profound secrecy in th 
exercise of the trust reposed inthem, 
and they could not be absolved 
trom this obligation of secresy, er 


cepting by command of the »§ 


vereign. A secre:ary of state had 
no more rizht, of his own @ 
cord to disclose the contents o 
any dispatch with which he we 
intrusted, than a person picking tt 
up by accident would have to pub 
lish it. The inierference of th 
house, therefore, was essentially 
Hecessary on the present oceasioy 
as well to mark its disapprobatien 
of the misconduct of one of the 
servants of the crown in his official 
capacity, as to secure the regult 
rity of its own proceedings, and 
the mdependence of pariiament 
On these grounds, Mr. Adam co 
cluded with moving the following 
resolutions : , 

« That it appears to this hous, 
that one of his majesty’s princip# 
secretaries of state did read to th 
house dispatches, and parts of dF 
patches, and other communicé 
tions, to and from the accredited 
ministers of this country at foreig? 
courts, relative to the subjects af 
their missions; and that he b# 
stated and read other matters ™ 
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country with foreign powers, none of 
which were then communicated to 
this house by his majesty s com- 
mands, and some of which this 
house has determined to be unfit 
to be produced. 

«That such conduct is subver- 
sive of the antient and approved 
usages of parliament, ts destruc- 
tive of fair discussion and dect- 
sion, and has a direct tendency 
to injure the public interest, by 
making the resolutions of this 
house proceed on inaccurate state- 
ments, which it cannot correct by 
reference to the documentsfro m 
which those statements are made ; 
or to force on the consideration of 
this house, papers which, in its wis- 
dom, it may deem unfit for public 
production. 

“ And further, that such con- 
duct is contrary to the trust which 
is reposed by the constitution in 
the confidential servants of the 
crown.” 

Mr, Canning said, either a ge- 
neral rule was to be laid down as 
broadly as possible, or a line direct- 
ly drawn, respecting the nature and 
amount of the information that 
might be communicated to par- 
lament. The former did not 
seem to be the opinion of the learn- 
ed gentleman; that is to say, that 
mformation should generally and 
indiscriminatel y be laid betore pure 
liament upon al! matters with re- 
gard to which it might be required, 
W as he then prepared to Say, that 
ho information was to be given to 
parliament but that which came in 
me more regular and authentic 
me of a message from his majes- 
‘d PO din he “a to be the case, 

“w esitate to say, that no 
er ever aiford satisfac- 
ai. Mation to either house of 
soem a that no imme- 
tothe meer feould ever be given 

Most fair and proper ques- 
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tions which any member of either 
house right find it necessary to 
put to his majesty’s government, 
{t ‘certainly was to-be regretted, 
that of late it had grown into pracs 
tice to lay before parliament much 
ampler communications than tor 
merly ; but was that a ft charge 
and crimination to come from the 
mouth of those who had made, in 
sO short 2 space of time, twenty- 
four motions for the production of 
official documents? It was to be 
hoped that the present discussion 
would check that practice, and res 
duce such communications into a 
narrower compass. Here the right 
honourable secretary argued the 
cases referred to by Mr. Adam, 
and then enquired minutely into 
the facts stated by him, many. of 
which he showed to be incorrect. 
In whatever light the tendency ot 
the resolutions was to be considered, 
whether as laying down a general 
prospective regulation for the fu- 
ture conduct of ministers on such 
occasions, or as a personal and vin- 
dictive censure upon him, the 
course to be followed should be 
fairly stated and strictly applied. 
He was at a loss however to ‘see 
how this has been done, and only 
saw how inconsistently it was at- 
tempted. ‘The right honourable 
gentleman entered into a minute 
examination of the wording of the 
resoluticns ; and proved that what 
had been passed over uncensured 
in Mr. Pitt and lord Melville was 
construed into a criminai charge 
against him: as if the honourable 
and learned gentleman felt that 
such authorities could not be im- 
peached, but that he might single 
out him as a fit person to make an 
example of, agreeably to the 
maxim ;—-fiat experimentum in corpore 
vii, <All these arguments were of 
no ava'l to prove that in reading 
such extracts any breach ef trust 
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had been committed. Ministers 
must be supposed to have the con- 
fidence of his majesty; they must 
be supposed to feel the awful duty 
they owe to their country; and 
equally must it be supposed, that 
they have the permission of his ma- 
jesty to have recourse to such com- 
munications when they think them 
necessary to the public service. 
Their discretion, after all, is the 
only rule by which they can be di- 
rected, It can never be expected 
that, upon every question put to 
them, they must consult the sove- 
reign and receive his special per- 
mission, and then make their com- 
munication to the house. Were 
they to be subjected to sucha rule, 
it was impossible that public bus:- 
ness could be carried on with effect, 
or without perpetual interruption. 
Having stated thus much in vindi- 
cation of the conduct he had pur- 
sued, he should now withdraw, not 
thinking himself competent to vote 
when a criminal charge was brought 
against his own conduct. Mr.Can- 
ning then retired. 

Mr. Windham lamented, that the 
circumstance of the right hon. se- 
eretary having withdrawn from the 
house, prevented him trom answer- 
ing as fully the arguments of that 
right hon. gentleman, as he should 
have felt himself bound to do it he 
had been present. He then pro- 
ceeded to touch slightly on the dif- 
ferent precedents, as they were 
called, which the right hon. sccre- 
tary had called into his aid; and 
maintained, that not one of these 
was such as could bear out that 
richt honourable gentleman in the 
mnterences which he had drawn 
from thern. [t was one thing to 

lace confidence in his majesty’s 
ministers collectively ; or in any 
one giving information, cither when 
called upon in that house, or when 
ordered officially to do so by his 


majesty ; but it was another, ang 
avery different line of conduct, fog 
one of his majesty’s ministers ty 
ransack the archives of his office, 
for the purpose of finding out such 
documents as might be serviceable 
to him ; to pick out what scraps he 
pleased, and read them when he 
thought proper, and in what man. 
ner he thought proper, with a view 
toa personal triumph in debate; 
and afterwards to refuse the houg 
an opportunity of reading thos 
documents, and judging for them. 
selves, when they were told, from 
high authority, that a false colow 
was given to them by that partial 
reading, 

Vhe chancellor of the exchequer 
stated his firm concurrence with 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) 
as to the correctness of his conduct 
on the occasion which was now the 
subject of debate. He did not re 
collect an instance like the present, 
where a charge was made without 
a precedent or without an argu 
ment to support it. If gentlemen 
thought that there was any thing 
inthe manner of his right hoa, 
friend (Mr. Canning) in his read 
ing those extracts, they should have 
moved for the extracts only. But 
a right hon. gentleman (Mr.Winé 
ham), said, “ Are we to have 20 
line at all?” Yes, certainly; but 
that line is to rest with the discre 
tion of the person himself. If gem 
tlemen thought that he had abused 
thatdiscretionary power, they should 
have charged him with such abust 
and not with the bare tact of read: 
ing extracts in his place as patt 
his speech. In another part of that 
right hon. gentleman’s speech (Mr, 
cba he had observed the 
great difficulty which his right hom 
triend had in finding precedents © 
support his case. ‘1'o this he must 
only answer, that such silence @ 
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evidence that can be in his favour : 
dum tacet, clamat. ‘The practice 
was 50 general, that it was clearly 
evident there was no ground tor 
censure. The case of the king’s 
message in the year 1757, referring 
to (he believed ) admiral Byng’s 
trial, and alluding to something In 
that house, could hardly for a mo- 
ment be said to be at all analogous 
to the present case ; and that was 
the only instance in which any 
thing like a censure was ©% oressed 
upon the — As to the 
reading of the letters of sir Charles 
Stuart or gen. Abercrombie, there 
was nota tittle of evidence to.snow 
that any judvement was expressed 
by the house in either instance, 
Under ail the circumstances of the 
case, he felt it to be his duty to op- 
pose the present motion, and to 
move that the other orders of the 
day be now read, 

Mr, Whitbread, lord Castle- 
reagh and Mr, Sturges Bourne took 
partin the debate ; after which Mr. 
Adam entered into an elaborate de- 
tence of himself, maintaining that 
the conduct of the right hon. secree 
tary was against the usage of par- 
fiament, which was proved by its 
never appearing to have becn the 
practice of the house, and by its 
being checked each time on the oc- 
cisions on Which it was done. “As 
to Modern practice (says he, ) what- 
ever itmay be, I care not, because 
I deny that this justifies the prac- 
re nae the ancient usage 

a on the principles that 
formed the common law of the 
Country, the practice of the house, 
and the acquiescence of the people; 
por Beran that my doctrine is 
pe pr aan Catablished by the 

n . the &th February which 

ave read to the house, being the 
enly entries of the sort to be fe d 
he ends e foun 

/YUr journals, Had it been 
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otherwise, there must have been 
hundreds of the same sort. It is 
to check this practice that I have 
moved these resolutions, the worde 
ing of which the right hon. secree 
tary has chosen to criticize. As 
to his insignificant grammatical 
observations, 1 certainly shall not 
waste the time of the house by en- 
teriny onthem. Butasto their sub- 
stance and object, my meanmg was 
this, and I contend that i have exe. 
cuted it; to resolve the fact in the 
first, and draw the conclusion in 
the second. The right hon. gen. 
tleman has retired, because they 
criminate him; and you, sir, have 
sanctioned his act. I can only say 
what my meaning was. I will not 
assert that, in nice construction, the 
latter part of the second resolution 
may not be connected with the fact 
stated in the begmning of the first, 
namely, that the secretary of state 
being charged with having done 
the thing, the offence may not be 
referred to him personally, stated 
at the end of the second resolution. 
But my meaning’ was, by using 
the words “ confidential servant of 
the crown,” to make it a genera] 
proposition as to all, and not a 
breach of trust by one. As my 
object was a general resolution to 
prevent the grievance in future, 
sir, I am now, notwithstandmg 
the tone in which this has been 
taken up, perfectly satished that I 
have discharged a mest important 
duty in bringing this most im- 
portant question of the law und 
constitution of parliament into dise 
cussion; both to counteract the 
entries on the journals, and to 
check a course of proceeding which 
places the means of swaying the 
decisions and acts of this house, by 
misrepresenting facts, and withhold- 
ing the evidence of them, entirely 
ia the.hands of the ministers of the 
crown 
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crown. If this object is obtained 
I am satisfied, and I am confident 
that in future what has been done 
now will puta stop to any such 
proceeding hereafter; and that, in 
our time at least, no ministers will 
dare to do what was done on the 
third of February last. That beinz 
my conviction, I have no desire to 
take the sense of the house at this 
late hour, and after this very fatigu- 
ing week, upon the question. It 
is sufficient for me that it remains 
on record that I have interfered to 
check this most injurious and un- 
constitutional practice.” 


The house divided upon the mo- 
tion for the previous question : 


Ayes - e - 168 
Noes - - - 67 


Majority - 101 


March §Sth.—The. house went 
mto a committee on the mutiny bill: 
and 

Lord Castlereagh, referring to 
Mr. Windham’s system, (which has 
already been detailed in our pre- 
ceding volumes) said to many paris 
of that system he had no objection, 
he even applauded the inducements 
held forth to certain descriptions of 
men, to engage fora limited time: 
but what he complained of was, that 
the right hon. gentleman consider- 
ed his measure as prescriptive, to 
be preserved without addition or 
alteration, contrary to whatever 
happened with respect to any miei 
sure. He had no objection to limit. 
edi service; but why should limited 
service be enforced, to the total ex- 
cluston of uniimited service, even 
when men were pertectiy sausted 
and destrous to enter without limi- 
tation? But let it be seriously con- 
sidered, what would be the con- 
sequence cI making it bhe eaclusive 


prineip’e. With no less than nig 
thousand men now employed it 
foreign and colonial service, hoy 
would it be possible to maintain ay 
efficient army in our distant pos, 
sessions, if it should be necessary 
tg bring home the men at the te, 
mination of a short pcriod of ser. 
vice? Every soldier sent to India 
cost 1007. for his conveyance ow 
and home; and if a regiment was 
to be sent out, the whole or the 
greater part of which would be to 
be brought back at the end of three 
years, he begged the house to con 
sider how little service would be 
had for so enormous an expens 
He allowed, that a limited em 
gaugement may answer very well 
jor European service. But all be 
wished was, a fa'r option to the m- 
dividual to form his engagement, 
so that some portion of our army, 
and that as large a portion as may 
be, should consist of men engaged for 
life. Let it be considered how large 
a portion of our army was already 
engaged for limired service only; 
and here he could not help express 
ing his satisfaction, that it was not 
now the object of consideration how 
an army was to be raised, but how 
avery flourishing army, already 
existence, should be maintained. 
The present regular army of the 
line consisted of about 204,000 
men; and he was sorry to say, that 
of these, including the men inlisted 
under the right hon. gentleman’ 
measures, full 70,000 were engaged 
fur limited service. The number 
raised under the right hon. gentle 
man’s measure was 26,000, and 
they were all for limited service 
Alli the foreign corps were, irom 
their origin, engaged for limited 
service: the garrison battalions 
were also limited ; and the volun 
teers from the militia, with the 
ception of 6 or TOOQ. Lt was mal 
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ter of serious considerat ion tothink 
that tthe 86 000 enlisted 
would all be entitled to their dis- 

period, seven 
very Ma- 


this vear 


‘ve at the same 
It was als 


char 
vears hence. 
erial to consider how this pr 
"exclusively acted upon, W ‘ould 
peace establishment. 
a peace establishment 
and 36,000 of 


year, 


th) 
aa 


. > 
ciple, 


affect our 
‘ Supposing 
cf 100,000 men, 
thes eto be dischar: re “d Wm ONC 
anda war to follow inthat year or 
the next, what would be the state 
of the country ? He contended that 
he lyon. gentleman's mea- 
re would not cover its own Waste, 

d that of the army in general. 
fe maintained that the enlistment 
for life of those who, on having the 
er engag ring for 


‘ 


) righ 


option, should pref< 
life, would not discour ve others 
from engaging for years. The 
ordinary recruiting Was made more 
productive under the right hon. 
geatleman’s plan, by multiplying 
the number of recruiting parties 
beyond measure, and also by the 
threat of redu: ‘ttion held st ( 
of additional battalions, unléss they 
should comp lete their establ: 
Ment to 400 men each 
a One 
hon. rentleman’s pl. i) Was Not spe- 
oalad we, and that was the 
= burthen of 450,0007. a year 
uch it im] osed u ipon ithe ae 


it to the 
; he 
341 
betore six 


part only of the right 


ma- 


sie shape of additio “ul per ONS, 
an incumbrance which must ine 
freasecontinually. ‘I’hese reasons, 
¢ conceived, would be fully suf- 
nelent to satisty the house of the 
propriety of not depriving such 
mien &s were incline d, ot a fairop- 
ion to enlist for lite. Heth erefore 
mane ed, that a clause be introduced 
“ul owing t th - Opt ion. 
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introduced, into the mutiny bill, 

clause subversive of the system 
which had been already decided 
unon, after longand serious parliae 
mentary investigation. To prove, 
that, though slow, the system was 
in its Operation sure. The noble 
lord was contented with simply 
stating this, and perhaps it was 
well judged in that noble lord not 
even to try te prove it. For what 
were thie facts ? The progressive 
merease had been in the following 
proportion; 11,000 in the first 
period, 19,000 in the next, 21,000 
in the third, and 24,000 in the 
fourth. [he noble lord would 
find it dificult to counteract those 
statements; and, admitting their 
verity, still more difficult to satisfy 
the house, that they were not 
proofs of the efficacy of the means 
resorted to. He objected to the 
comparison which had been at- 
tempted to be drawn from the first 
resolution, as if the effect of ex- 
traordinary levies was to be com- 

pared with that of the ordinary 
system « if recruiting. He contend- 
edt! sat unfair as it certainly was 
to judze of the result of any plan 
by the. beminning, still the begin- 
ning was such as to justify the most 
sanguine expectation of the result ; 

as must have aj ppeared from the 
brief statement he had already sub- 
mitted to the house, of the gra adual 
increase Within stated periods, from 
11,000 to 18,000, trom 13,000 to 
2} ,000, and from?21,000 to 24,000, 
and all this not within 18 months, 
as has been saaiieabadl’ by the noble 
lord, but within a period of 12 
months. With respect to the mi- 
licia, he Vas \ well aware that sub- 
stitutes had often recetved the enor- 
mous bounty of 60 guineas, and 
ten guineas more for another 
bounty. Much had been said with 
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respect to the system of mtr ducing 
boys in the army, as affecting the 
influence of limited service; he 
certainly did think that parents 
would be more inclined to part with 
their children for a limited time, 
than to devote them to an unlimited 
service, What was the trurt of the 


creation of fifty-four 2d battalions - 


at one stride? That one-fifth of 
them deserted: therefore, it was 
not merely the question, how many 
could be got to remain aiter they 
had enlisted? It was nonsense to 
strike an average rate, indepen- 
dent of desertions, when the de- 
crease of desertions was one of the 
best tests of the efficacy of any sy- 
stem of recruiting. To argue that 
such a system willenlist so many 
men, Was so tar good; but the great 
question was, how many men so 
enlisted would upon an average 
serve? that was, in other words, 
what would be in a given time the 
efhcient return? To argue that a 
system which raised so many men 
prodyced so many soldiers, was ob- 
viously false reasoning ; but to say, 
that because a certain system will 
en within a certain very 


imited period a certain number of 


men, the same will, ina regular 
progression, be productive in a 
proportionable period of time, was 
ro say, that because a system was 
effective at first (no matter now by 
what means), therefore it would 
continue to be so, and: that too in 
an increased proportion: this he 
utterly denied. But it had been 
objected that the number of recruit- 
ing parties was extraordinary ; he 
could only state that the increased 
number of such was not all to be 
attributed to his system, and that 
they could not be considered, mn 
fact, as in any greater degree pro- 
ductive; for the old rule of arith. 


BRITISH 


AND 


metic could not be well applied in 
the present case ; that if so many 
men could till so many acres, how 
many would a greater number till? 
For in such propositions the acres 
were indefinite, but not so the men 
in the present case, for they were 
definite. No number of recruiting 
parties, however creat, could raise 
beyond what was required ; there. 
fore the number of the recruiting 
partics was not to be looked upon 
as any extraordinary means of ef. 
ficiently ratsing men, ‘The right 
hon. gentleman then went into a 
variety of numerical statements, to 
prove the progressive increase of 
the plan of last year, contrasted to 
those of others. He then proceed- 
ed to argue, that the country was 
pledged to those men who had en- 
tered the service on the stipulated 
conditions of the plan of last year, 
so actively discussed and so solemn. 
ly determmed on; and that t 
would be no less than a breach of 
the public faith, to violate the en- 
gagements which had induced those 
men to enter into the service of their 
country. 

General Tarleton said, that in 
any other country he should think 
the principle of limited service 4 
good one; but in this coun.ry he 
thought it would be dangerous 
adopt it, on account of the et 
tent of its colonies, There was 
likewise another point of view m 
which he considered it as very ob 
jectionable, namely, the necessity 
that there was of having 2 large 
army at all times in readiness te 
oppose those schemes of invasion 
which it was beyond a doubt Be- 
naparte never for a moment lost 
sightoi, in the prosecution of the 
present. war. The honourabie 


general, however, did not com 
tine himself to the question umme 
giately 
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diately before the house, but availed 
himself of the latitude of debate 
generally permitted in a committee, 
to take a general view of the de- 
fence of the country. When Bo- 
naparte invaded our shores with his 
numerous and formidable legions, 
would it be sufficient to oppose to 
him Magna Charia, our constitu. 
tion, ora friendly and cenciliating 
opposition ? He reminded the com- 
mittee, in glowing and pathetic 
language, of the dreadful results 
of invasion from such a foe;  sla- 
very, death, and utter destruction ! 
It vould, perhaps, be objected to 
him, that military men were fond 
of war; but the hon. and gallant 
general assured the conimittee, that 
this was by no means the case; at 
least he, individually, was not fond 
of war, though he had fought and 
bled, and was ready to die in de- 
lence of his country. On these 
grounds the hon. general gave 
his decided support to the clause 
of his noble friend, empowering 
recruiting for Jife. 

The secretary at war shortly ad- 
verted to some of the leading points 
ot Mr. Windham’s speech. He 
contended that the house had not 
been taken by surprise by his noble 
iriend, as nine days notice had 
been given of his intention to pro. 
pose the clause which was now un- 
der discussion. He likewise dwelt 
“pon the bad effects which would 
result from the discharge of a large 
Proportton of the military force at 
regular stated periods, and vindi- 
cated the government from the im- 
sill! _ them by Mr. 
vherach . oF having committed 

fel of fatch with the country. 
“wom explanation trom 
adnam and lord Castle- 


Tras , ; i 
: ‘0 1, the committee divided on the 
biduse: 


HISTORY. 


Ayes - - - 169 
Noes - «+ = 100 
Majority - 69 


March 14. Sir Francis Burdett, 
on the third reading of the mutiny 
bill, had to offer a clause to prevent 
officers from being dismissed trom 
the army by any other means than 
the sentence ofa court martial. He 
thought such a provision of essene 
tial importance tothe army, to the 
interests of the crown, and those of 
the country. The form of the pro- 
position he had to make was so mo- 
derate, that he did not conceive any 
objection could be made to it. He 
Was not aware of any opposition 
being intended, except from some 
loose ideas that had been thrown 
out, of its trenching on the preroga- 
tive. He did not think it did. 
But even if it were true that it did, 
he should not think that would be 
a reasonable objection with the 
house, if he could show that the 
power, so far as he meant to cor- 
rect it, had been exercised in a 
manner detriméntal to the honour 
of the crown, and the interests of 
the army and of the country. The 
army itself was constitutionally 
looked upon as a great infringe- 
ment made by the crown on the 
prerogative of the people. He did 
not say it Was an unnecessary in- 
fringement. But as the army was 
constitutionally an invasion of the 
liberties of the people, the principle 
of limiting in some respects the ar- 
bitrary power of the crown, with 
respect to the army, could not be 
looked upon as trenching on the 
prerogative of the crown, which 
held the army only by the indul- 
gence of parliament. He con- 
tended that no prerogative of the 
crown ought to intringe on the 

K 2 liberiies 
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liberties of the people.. The Rnaee 
ho should propo se had nothing in 
view but to secure that just id 
fuir deali: ng white h should pe VS 
mark the proce ding 
towards the people. He proposed 
to restrain only that which no kin; 
if well advised would ever do. It 
to the ofhcers of the arm) 
to afford them that legal protect! 

for their fortunes and lives, and, 
what was of still more importance 
to them, 5» which 
persons ot classes enj 


Livey were wholly at the mercy of 


I thie crown 


, 
Wiis cle 


( 
} 


neir characters, 


other ved. 


thase malicious whispers by which 
the ears of persons hiel: in authority 
were ever liab] be abused. QOf- 


army should certainly 


be no Worse silthate I nD 


hcers oF the 
| this respect 
than lie test of his majesty's sub- 


. ‘ . | . = , 
jects. No man whatsoever ought 


to be condemned or punisbed with- 
outa hearing. Such was the prin- 
ciple of Driush justice. ‘I'he ho- 


nour, ofwinch militarv men were so 


ruin 


Tenucious, Was ¢ Xposed to 


often without the possibility of 
guarding AG in I it The ulScl- 
pling f the armv USO sutlered 
materially | The practic he wish- 
ed to correct. bor when those 
who, when bh: atte trial, would 
} . found d ( iV ce rv) ot 
punishment, were blended in the 
operation of one undistineuishing 
stroke of power with those who, 1 
tried, had the means of procurine 
? ’ 
themselves an honourable acquittal, 
virtuc and OOd « Ju Lag 
measure, Jost their stimulus, and 
bad Ci ciuct Wills “or tere dl sronra 
pyreat part ef that lame, whicl 
Was the Mics? ice " h I 
us Vici tts p> es » sh Cal ol ct 
he had in view wus to pr t fue 


ture abuse rather than to censure 


tiie past, he lorbore © Cust UNV ree 


} Pest 
ection, OF to cite ALY OF Gil 


ISH 


AK D 


which 
addue lie muoht he , 
were cases Mm which nth OS Were 
. ' } . 7 , , 
aismoissed, Whom it Would be hard 
to ERpose by a court martial, 
ti ueh it Wo uld h ive bee ‘y his shly 


, — 
heed 


tinue tiem in the 


improper tO Col 
service. Persons of thts kind may 
be permitted to resivp, and thus 
there would always be a sufficient 
ecurity against abuses of every 
kind. It was the } rinciple of the 
British constitution to separate 
every thing odious 


to adorn it wih 


from the crow! 


the he 


attributes of mercy and power of 
relief. It was an imconsistency Wi 

this principle that he wished to re- 
move, by giving to the « flieers of 
the armv the same measure Of ]US- 
tice enj y d by the rest of the com- 


t was by the army th 


mun y. 
suppor ed und the 


the crown was sup; 
people protected, and wh) should 
the army be in a worse situation 
than any other part of the per ple 
m the essential point ot justice? 
The army lad 


now Frown 
ali CXC iit, Wiln a dispo IbOT, Siti 


to sci 
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Cit critica 


he otheers of the army, ought 
they to be left in circumstances 
which tie y 
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may ve Wihlitspered oO 


OF thet rink <Al d situation, ie 
] VC) 9 Ail race and Tull, and “4 
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eidered th at t] 1ese courts were not, 
like juries, bor and to be unanimous 


in their sente ce, and how many 


deseript ions of offences could be in- 
the very extensive 
and sweep Ing charge « ef unvenlice 
manlike co induct + <9 often censured 
and punished by then s he was sure 
no latitude of impu ‘onld be 
app rehended, by giving every ac- 

cused person the opportunity of 


stating his case efor ; such au trie 


clu de d unde r 


we al He moved a clause accord- 


th he secretary at war 01 hiected to 
hon arable 
baronet had laid no sufficient 


gro und for TN kine SO gre. it an “il. 


Fo tla 


teration in the constitution of the 
British army. Ifthe system which 
had been so long and so beneticially 
acted upon were now for the first 
time to be adopted, it might be a 
ht matter for consideration how far 
the principle of the honourable ba- 

net might with propriety be an- 
pe to it. It had unfortunately 
become necessary, in modern times, 
to keep up large standing armies, 
and in the ordering of these armies 
it Was most material he it they 
should look up to their head with 
awe. Undoubtedly the interven- 
tion of courts martial, in general 
c oe was right and necessary. But 
still there were cases that called for 
the exertion of a sunimary power ; 
and the exercise of such a pow eT, in 
those cases, Was attended with the 
st sulutarv. etfect 


y 


» she ine 
stances in which it was in fact exe 
ercised were very rare, and he be- 
lieved it would be ver y hard to _ 
an instance in which it had be: 

abused, To say that it was liable 
; for 


sf ‘he DIC’. 
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wm) ADUSG was no arcu iment 


what power was fot ¥ 
ative of War anu peace was itable 
= abuses of the most Das if ten- 
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ro; gative of mercy mity be exercised 
to the violation of justice and the 
material 3 myury “ the state. Still 
no one ever thio 17) i= of ‘limiting the 
crown in the exercise of these parts 
of the prerogative. ‘The idea of 
an army totally independent of the 
sovereign head, was repugnant to 
every principle of the military and 
civil constitution. It had always 
been felt so, and therefore the inter- 
ference of parliament with the 
power of the sovereign over the 
army, had ever been deprecated as 
a sort of invasion subversive of the 

constitution und ruinous to the 

country. There were now no 
abuses of the prerogative to intimi- 

d: ite officers in the disposal of their 
votes in parliament. ‘here was no 

instance of abuse whatsoever that 

came within his knowledge. He 
theretore should vote against the 
clarse. 

Aiter some conversation between 
different members, sir Francis a- 
greed ior the present to withdraw 
iis motion. 

The bill was then read a third 
time. 

Mr. Caleraft rose to move an 
amendment, the object of which 
wis to reduce the mutiny bill to 
the state in which it was last year, 
and to take trom his majesty’s 
ministers the power of enlisting 
men for a term longer than that 


which the bill had _ hitherto pre- 


scribed. He replied to the argue 
ments that had been used against 
limitedservice. Inthe East Indies 
the example of the company was a 
suiiciciit inducement for its adop- 
tron. Inthe West Indies, a regu- 
lation of that sort was absolntely 
necessary to enforce the regular 
relief of regiments. ‘The charac- 
ter of the soldier was improved by 
the intreductron of limited service ; 
the greatest part of the army who 
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conquered Egypt. were composed 
of men who enlisted from the mi- 
litia for a termof vears. ‘The suc- 
cess of his honourable friend’s sy- 
stem was rendered undeniable. He 
reprobated the mode in which it 
was attempted to subvert that SY- 
stem, Adverting to the 16,000 
men that had enlisted trom. the 
militia into the regular service, he 
contended that each man cost the 
counties, upon the average, 254, 
which added to the 10/. of bounty 
to induce them to enter into the 


regular army, made an expense ot 


per man, and this not equally 
raised, but ultimately falling on the 
landed property of the country. 


lie concluded by moving, to omit 
. ‘ : , : 7 4 *) 
the wards in that clause of the bill 


by which the option of entering for 
lmited Or Uni mited service Was 


atliowed to the recruit, Several 


tiembers spoke upon the subiect: 
— r whom 
~ Windham entered imto an 
examination of the nature of that 
stem, which he contended was the 
path ¢ f the present adn Mmistrittion 
secretly, cowardly, and clandestine- 


Iv, to undermn : the Mmecasure 


which they proposed was impotent 
as to good, but powerful as to m.- 
chief. With a determined, unrelent- 
ni, remorseless animosity, th: 
endeavoured to destroy the exist- 
ence of that which lived to ther 
shame. “That his miajestyv’s mint- 
sters really wished to destroy his 
measure, he doubted not, although 
they denied any such intention. 
Che clause introduced by the noble 
lord, was as wie tor their conceal- 
ed purpose as it was foolish tor their 
avowed purpose. He dwelt on 
the evils which must result from 
the noble lord’s proposition, and 
particularly on the heart-burnings 
which must be occasioned among 


men whe were enlisted for different 
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terms of service; and remarked 

the chan; gre which had taken nlace 
in the sentiments of his majesty’s 
ministers ; who formerly had calied 

out for a present accession of force, 
reckless of futurity, but who now, 
disregarding the present, directed 
il their solicitude to the future; 
tor he contended that not a single 
addition: il man would be gained to 
the regular army by the new regu- 

lation. He stated at a the 
steps which were take: the late 
administration for the dot de of 
the bounties, which he thought 
might be brought down to one 
guinea. The, bounty, under the 
system of the present ministers, was 
1723; under his system it was al. 


ready so low as 6/. and rapidly 
lowering from that. He aga 
msisted on the breach of tarth in 
putting other terms ef engagement 


to the men than those given under 
his measure. He complained ot 
the insertion of the present proceed- 
ing m the mutiny bill, which could 
not admit of del: iy, and wish: od it 
» be bronght forward in a distin 

Ms ape, Which would afford sulhctent 

time to consider and discuss it. 
1. rd Castlereagh thought it na- 
ti? if ul hat the riche] Hon, ve ntlem: in 
hould have the fondness © f a pa. 
remt tor his bill, but the right hon. 
ventieman showed rather that 
doting predilection iwhich the tond- 
lover telt tor his mistress. He 
adverted to the delays that had m- 
tervened between the first disclose 
sure of the princip les of the right 
honourable gentleman, and its bei ing 
regula: ly broue! it forward. These 
delay S arose from the dith culty the 
night hon. rentleman found m re- 
conciling his colle agues to the ale 
terations he intended to imtroduce 
im the military system as it then 
siood, The measure was then in- 
troduced inthe mutiny bill, to pre- 
yent 
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vent the fair opportunity of sepa- 
rite discussion and separate rejec- 
tion, The mutiny bill was now 
very fairly made the vehicle of the 
remedy for the mischief introduced 
hy its means at that time. The 
noble lord then stated, that the 
right honourable gentleman’s mea- 
esre had not added a man to’ the 
prior rate of the recruiting of the 
army. Of the 11,000 men the right 
honourable gentleman had raised 
by the ordinary recruiting, 8,000 
were obtained by filling up the 
gcond battalions for rank, and the 
rest by the multiplication of the re- 
cruiting parties, which were raised 
aronce from 350 to 800. He ad- 
verted to the advantage the right 
honourable gentleman derived from 
the additional force act, towards 
the recruiting account of this year. 
The honcurable gentleman him- 
self was obliged to admit, that the 
difference in point of desertions, for 
which he claimed such merit, was 
reduced to nothing ; as indeed was 
all the right honourable gentle- 
man's fine theory of the superior 
quality of the soldier; give him 
size and strength, and he would 
give all the rest of the superiority 
for nothing. One thing was cer- 
tun, that the right honourable gen. 
tleman’s measure added £70,0002. 
a-year to the expenses of the coun- 
try. The late experiments in the 
volunteering of the militia were not 
decisive of a general preference for 
limited service. He deprecated the 
mischief of representing the en- 
fagements for life as disgraceful. 
Che right honourable gentleman, 
on mature consideration, had not 
thought proper, under his own 
plan, to discharge those who had 
served twenty-one years, though 
tat was his first intention. ‘The 
“ea now proposed was the 
“Ss contrary to the honourable 
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gentleman’s measure, as the war- 
rant of his majesty issued upon that 
measure went to enlist the men, but 
was not binding to discharge them. 
The quality of the men engaged 
for unlimited service was certamnly 
much superior, in a military point 
of view. Of such men, not one 
above the prior rate had been got 
by the right hon. gentleman, and 
i0,000 had been got by the mea- 
sures of the present administration. 
It was now remaining to take the 
most essential means to preserve so 
large and valuable an army, and 
with that view he hoped the house 
would persevere in the measure 
brought forward by him. 

Lord George Cavendish and sir 
Ralph Milbanke spoke shortly in 
favour of Mr. Windham’s measure. 

The house then divided, when 
there appeared : 

For the clause proposed by lord 


Castlereagh - - 189 
Against it - - 116 


Majority - - 73 


In the house of lords, this new 
clause in the mutiny-bill was op- 
posed by ) 

‘Vheduke of Gloucester, whourg- 
ed the inexpediency of altering the 
system of limited service, from the 
operation of which it appeared, by 
the returns on the table, the most 
beneficial effects, with respect to 
recruiting the army and prevent- 
ing desertion, had been derived. It 
was a general opinion amongst mi- 
litary officers, that recruiting for 
limited service was the best mode 
of obtaining an efficient army. Such 
an alteration as that now proposed 
would create great contusion in 
regiments, in consequence of the 
different terms of enlistment ; and 
was, in every point of view, in his 
opinion, likely to be prejudicial, as 
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it would tend to destroy the system 
now established. His Imghness, 
atter speaking 
praise of the British army, which 
consisted, in his opinion, of the 
finést troops in the world, conclud- 
ed by moving to leave out the 
words which had been read. 

Lord Boringdon contended that 
the alteration would not tend to the 
destruction of the present system ; 
this would be prevented by those 
opinions im faveur of it which had 
been’ mentioned by the lustrous 
duke. 
returns onthe table that, out of 
23,0G0 militia who had volunteered 
mto the lig’, IS,000 had enlisted 
for limited service. Hk 
however, thatit was | If blv advan- 


. 
} ’ 
thought, 


tagveous to have different terms of 
enlistment in the army, which 
might suit the various caprices of 
n sand might, at the same time, 
be hii } ' be tic al I t] e service. 
Lord King, the earl of Derby, 
nd earl Grosvenor, supported 
the m n. 1 earl ef Buck- 
rn gl ul re Of aa it 
Lord Melis i f b 1 retr¢ pece 
tive view ct the of the army, 
ind of the v ae that had 
at ditherent tumes been devised tor 
recruiting mum. ble disliked the tre- 
_ i ] } ) 
quent mierference of the legisia- 
ture m what uded cur muill- 
tary estab: hn cry’ I; 5 | hlan, 


ed to the care and 
nt of the clhret executive 


it was best intro 
managen 
muagistrate 3 al gd it was found of 


late to improve and Aourish under 


, 
the auspices of the illustrious per- 
. . } 1 o} : 
sonage to whose hands the ‘sove- 


rewn had coniided it. The coun- 


try never had x» 
as ] ») st Ar At ‘; »} > th r . 
eeieha Weis APS tka ot if it a mci ut 
{ t oF 
; 1 
TDOW Was iNat army acquired : 


vv) , , , 
arviny so uul 


MeIOUuS 
it the present moment: 


N i by inv cu } im or c crt 


metaph ysical recruitin o, 
‘ 4 


in warm terms oj 


It aiso appeared trom the 
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and a philosophical investigation 
of the moral propensities and habits 
of men; but by a combination of 
various plans and various exertions, 
adapted to the nature and employe 
ments of men as they were to be 
found, and to the varying situation 
and exigencies of the country. Of 
all the plans to which the present 
flourishing state of the army might 
be ascribed, the additional torce 
bill, and the enlisting trom the sup. 
plementary mulitta into the line, 
> been the most 
But as no one system 


he « Nncej\ ed to has 
eficacious. 
or exertion had raised our military 
force to its’ present amount and 
perfection, so no one plan or exer, 
tion would be sufficient to maintain 
it in that desirable state. A variety 
of sysiems and exertions must con- 
spire to accomplish this wished-for 
object. He was, theretore, for 
blending and uniting the two sy. 
tems, respecting the merits of which 
noble lords seemed to be so much 
divided. Let the two systems £0 
hand in hand; let them mutually 
aid each other. Thus, and thus 
only, could a milttary force be 
raised and maintained, that would 

. lee ere 


answer the adurerent calls OF ¢ 
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noble viscount then entered into a 


2 ‘ neil 
and home detence. lhe 


minute examination of the system 
of limited service ; and ridiculed 
the theories andthe reason gs upon 

so whimsicaliv built. 
It was said it would introduce 4 
better description ot men mto the 
; it wonld induce respec: 
table tarmers to prepare one of thei 
sons to be a soldier; in short, that 
it would make the military service 
The trade of a soldier! 
there never Was, and never wi uld 


’ 


which it was 


army :that 
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be, such a trade in this sense of tt 
What was meant by a better sort 04 
Ws it that they were tall 
er or shorter, broader or we 
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This might be inte Jlivible, but it 
as not the case. , The men that 
sad hitherto formed the British 
emies Were men of stout hearts 
od habits: men of spirit und cou- 
170 3 lovers ot bold en terprise. 

nat were the matertals ot which 


iwarmy must be composed: give 
him such men, though not of the 
hetter description: the worse men 
were the fittest for soldiers ; keep 


the better at home, Upon these 
grounds, oun vote for the clause 
as it NOW sto 
a Sidmouth agreed with th 
ble viscount, as to the advan- 
tages derived to the army irom 
volunteering from the militia, but 
differed with him in his opinion as 
the preset system of enlistment. 
His k rdship entered Into a detatl 
t the measures adopted for re- 
crating the army during the last 
! present wars 3 and contended 
that the system of recruiting now 
in operation was the only measure 
to whicl 1 the late administration 
could lo ok with confidence for 
keeping up the army, without re- 
sorting to compulsory Service, 
which, on every eround that could 
be stated, it ] 


ae 
wus so desirable to 
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aveid. His lordship said he had 
entertained doubts as tothe system 
introduced two years ago, though 
he had given it his support as an 
experiment then necessary, i con- 
sequence of the failure of ‘the addi- 
tional force act. ‘That system had 
succeede: {in the most ample man- 
ners and had more than equalled 
the ordinary mode of recruiting and 
the additional force -bill put to- 
gether. He was satisfied that the 
old mode of recruiting would never 
be suthcient of itself, without some 
subsidiary system, such as the army 
of reserve. By the new system we 
had procured a force better in 
quality, in stature, and m morals. 
He was, therefore, of opinion that 
any thing which might go to de- 
prive the count ry of any part of the 
benefit arising from the system of 
limited service must be prejudicial, 
and ought to be avoided. 

The earl of Moira spoke on the 
same side, as did lord Holland: the 
earl of Westmoreland was against 
it. LT he duke of Glocester re pi lied, 
and the motion was negativ ke wie 
out a division, and the bill was al- 
most immediately past into a law. 
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tation of bark ; which having pass- 
ed the lower house, and been read 
a first and second time in the house 
of peers, a petition was presented 
against 
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against it by an individual M,. de 
Testat, who, under license from the 
Spanish goverament, had opened a 
trade with the Spanish dominions in 
South America, by which means 
he exported a considerable quantity 
of British manufactures, and im. 
ported bark, of which he hada very 
large quantity on hand: his pett- 
tion went to prove that the bill 
would be productive of serious tn- 
wry tohim. On the 7thof April 
he was heard by counsel, and wit- 
nesses were calied to support the 
allegations contatned in the peti- 
tion. As soon asthe e unse] wus 
withdrawn, the question was put 
tor the third reading of the bill ; 
pon which ) 

Earl Bathurst stated the object 
of the bill, which, be sard, had been 
miscalled a bill of privatior, as it 
went to allow the exportation of 
bark upon certtin conditions.  In- 
formation had been received, that 
the French government, wishing to 
obtain a supply of this article, had 
given directions that this article 
shou!d be admitted into the French 
ports, although coming from this 
country, provided it tormed the 

le cargo of the vessel. It was 
thought a little too much, that the 
enemy should not only obtain this 
article of which he stood in need, 
but should also obtam it upon his 
Own terms; at ds therefore this 
measure was resorted to, in order 
that the enemy might be prevented 
trom obtaining a supply of this ar- 
ticle, unless he took withit British 
colonial produce, or British manu- 
fuctures. Tle conld not conceive, 
therefore, that this bill was Hable 
to any of those objections which 
had been urged against it. A 
noble and learned lord had, on a 
former night, urged an objection to 
iton the ground of religion; but 
surely there could be nothing in- 


H AND 


consistent with the dispensationse 
Providence in _ assisting and ptr. 
mote human tndustry. 

Lord Erskine, notwithstandins 
the argumefts of the noble earl 
still maintained the opinion whic 
he before urged, that this measur 
was contrary to the dictates of rm 
ligion and the principles of hums 
nity ; and so strongly did he feel 
upon this subject, that he intended, 
in case the house ayreed to the bill, 
to embody the reasons which Ope. 
rated in his mind against it inthe 
form of a protest, in order that th 
nught remain upon the journals 
the house, and go down to poster. 
ty. It could not be said to & 
analogous to the case of a siege, 
because there the object was, in 
torcing the besieged to endure pri 
vations, to compe! them to surren- 
der, by which they might put an 
end to those privations; but by 
this measure, sickness and disease 
were to be berett of a medicine 
which was wn effectual remedy, and 
this without any object to be atta 
ed, but that of distressing the in 
nocent miabitants of the continent, 
Such a mode of wartare was ™ 
consistent with the dictrtes of the 
christian religion ; and he rejoiced 
that, on this occasion, the reverend 
prelates, who usually attended that 
house, did not attend to vote in 
favour of this measure. As to the 
information stated by the noble 
earl to have been received, that 
house knew nothing of it, andthert- 
fore it could not form a ground ¢ 
supporting this measure. 

The earl of Westmoreland, lord 
Mulgrave, and lord Redesdale sup 
ported the bill. ‘Phe eal of Albe 


marie, lord Holland, and the earl 
of Lauderdale, opposed it; as di 
also lord Grenville, who parti ular. 
ly cautioned the house to look well 
at theconsidcration they were re 
cclv 
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gs the price of the honour, just we 
and humanity of the country. ‘The 
ation of the noble lord (Mal- 
gssertiol os " 
eave) that we Were entitled to re- 
wt to whatever species Of warfare 
might be adopted against us, he 
confessed surprised him nota little. 
Were we, if at war with a nation 
of Indians, because they might 
men who fell into their 


scalp our 
retaliate on them by 


hands, to 


1 ns t} “uy ye yr] ’ in return? If 


: : | eur 
at war with the Persians, and they 
peured poisoned weapons ito 
our tenis, Were we to poison the 


weapons with which we tought ? It 


they poisoned our streams of Water, 
were we to retaliate by porsoniig 
their fountains? It they employed 
assassmation against us, Were we 
toturn our swords from fair and 
honourable war, to match them in 
deeds of treachery and disgrace? 
Such, he thanked God, had never 
been our system of waging war ; 
nor, tll the present measures were 
introduced, had we ever sacrificed 
a particle of our national charac 
ter. It had been remarked, that 


one Of the greatest ornaments of 


the city of Lyons was an hospital 
for the sick and infirm: when that 
city was attacked by Robespierre, 
he ordered his cannon to be direct- 
ed principally against this strue- 
ture, as being an object the destruc- 
mn of which gave peculiar delight 
to his sanguinary and inhuman dis- 
postions Inadopting the present 
measure, we endeavoured to assi- 


ic 
ut 


! 
muate ourselves to that monster of 


miumanity ; for what else was the 
Present bill, but a cannon directed 
against the hospitals on the con. 
ry / ame bill, however, had 
me ee disadvantage, that 

‘scompletely fitile and inade- 
_— So all that we should rain 
y the measure would be, to evince 
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the inclination, without possessing 
the power, to do evil. 

‘The lord chance eller, 
Hawkesbury, and lord 
justified the measure, 
~ "Lhe question was then called for, 
and*the house divided on the third 
reading ot the bil— 


lord 


Rosslya 


Contents © ~ 54 
Proxies - ° ° 56 
110 
Non-contents - a 99 
Proxtes e . ow 
41 

Majority - G6, 


Lord) Grenville presented a 
clause by way of rider, with a view 
to imdemnity imdividuals who 
should be injured by the bill. 

Lord Hawkesbury opposed the 
clause, as laying down a bad prece- 
dent, and it wes rejected without 
au divisions ‘The bill was then 
passed without any turther oppo- 
sition. 

On the same day, in the lower 
house, nnother reversion bill, which 
had passed through some of the 
torms, Was debated at length ; we 
shall give an abridged account of 
the speeches made by Mr. Bankes, 
and the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, which will abundantly ex- 
plain the nature of the measure. 

Mr. Bankes rose, and reminded 
the committee of the situation in 
Which they now stood, from the 
former bill having been rejected by 
the lords, They were therefore 
precluded, in point of form, from 
brincing forward exactly the same 
measure this It was on 
this account that he had brought 
ina bili, with a limitation in point 
of time. If this was carried, it 
would at least secure one object, 

namely, 
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namely, the prevention of any new 
‘ . , , ‘ 

grant during the limned pet od, 

which micht affect the proceecing: 

of the commnitee. With respec 


t >! » cowry? er), . re of “aly lutely 
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oy sPrere 


restricting the crown from granting 
offices in reverst n, his ¢ bi< ct now 
was to proceed in the most conct- 
liating manner possible, without 
sacrifici cr tite principle « t the mea- 
sure. In opening his views as to 
the limitstion of time, he thought 
it in vain to prepose a longer period 
l ‘ d been proposed 
h; use Ol le rds, ‘his pe- 


\ s | 
od (two vears) W is too short, m 


ce, he rather feared 
wm Wwe nid cit oft all ch mice of the 
he bill, and disturb the 
amony otf the two houses. But 


ithad been sugeested to him, that 


‘ ui st > 
this peri dof two years would be 
the most offensive that could be mn- 
trocuc “l, tor it Wa exactly that 


which the lerds themselves had re- 
ted.) OU! consideration had 


en DP ee ee 
‘ ico rey lish) ft 


’ 


e hoped would be equatiy usetul, 
without subjecting the bill to so 


much risk. He imended, therefore, 
that tl » blank b led » © a 
Provist th it tire yield ould be in 
rorce for one vear trem the { iSSIN 2 
of the act, and fromthe close ot 
that period to the end of six weeks 
from the commencement of the 


subsequent sesston of parliament. 
This would secure the remaining 
part of the present session, the 
whole of the next session, and S1X 
weeks of the session follownge. He 


, , , a 
ho; cd the house wv Uke be Sats ied 


with this at present, Wrtn the ile 
a tundine,. that rik ive u ) 

. , ’ rer ~— +% ' os) 
Pp ot ‘ { prits pac . but Stiil 
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looked forward LU Laie burtaer ob- 
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ject of having the measure render! 
. "y*) . 


permanent. ibe term would) 


| 
o} 


suthcient for some of the purp 
me 2 } .? +e+ } ssi : 
which the commntee head in vie 
and theretore was applicable tory 
situation m which the h 
been placed. He had heard ty 
some objection had been takene 
the ground that the reasons for th 
bill had been stated in the pm 
amble. Inthe spirit of corciliatie 
which he wished to preserve} 
oot ae 8} 1 Wisnec i) pat rve, 
would move that it should be state 
inthe preambie, that the meas 
was connected with something 
present pending in the hone 
commons, ard that the won 
“ suspemaded for a limited time’ 
should be substituted for the al 
sagas 9m plas 
ute prohibition. He hoped 
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oO wore ssible lenoth ¢ ' 
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sake of harmony. 

‘The chancellor of the excheque 
was unwilling that the house, 
pursuit of the measure whichs 
thought necessary to be’ adopies 
on this occasion, should send bac 
to the lords a bill so entirely sim 
lar to that they had betore repectey 
that their concurrence could ne 
possibly, with any regard to thet 
torms or consistency, be expectee 
On this ground, he had, on a for 
mer night, when his honourabé 
friend proposed a bil! 
altogether the same as that som 
cently rejected in the upper hous 
intimated in what respects he cot 
sidered the mode adopted by 
honourable friend improper. hie 


nae 


simular, if ne 


admitted then, as well as now, Wa 


the limitation im point of trme, pm 


posed by a noble iriend of his (40% 
} ’ 4 j | +} ’ } f, 
Hawkesbury) in the other ov 


had Ns entive concurrence. ms 
there: re could have no cbrecues 
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to that feature of the bill now 
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herwise than as 
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lectanding that owe great sround 
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eversion should be m , wherea 


the object of the comm 


keep every o1ice as 


. 
} 


tree aod open as possible to any re- 
form they might think proper to 
introguce. F115 propos Rion Wis 


by no means intended to trey ede 
this object; but having 
misunderstood, and mis 
ed, he shouldabandonit. He was 
‘lad to find that so far, at lea t, he 
roceeded Wi h the 


' 
; 
Propation of tae howse. 


been Sd) 


represent- 


weneral ape 

<) : + 
Vith the 

Adterauion mm tis preample, also, Iie 
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‘ ‘f ie eas58 
ny CO INCK ded, as it Jeiji in W th 


the wish « presenting a new mea- 
- 1 gate : , 
ire to the othe house. ] he fore 
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mer bills proposed to abi lish OTValts 
reversion altogether. The pre- 
tm posed ( nly to suspend the 
ot that part of the prero- 

‘We lor atime to be limited, 
Laus the presei it bill was ditferent 
m other sin substance and foim. 
eT » after all, the measure 

vas likely to be so supported in the 
wes as to pass that house, it was 
ttor him to say ; buthethought 
cumbent on the friends of the 
ure, and onthe friends of the 
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MY Of Doth houses, to avoid 
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object ot 
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HIS 


framing it so that there would be 
obvious ground of objection on the 
fice of it, and consequently. very 
little probability that itwould pag. 
On these grounds he approved of 
the measure as it was now proposed 
by his honourable friend, and for- 
bore to press the amendments he 
had ona former night suggested, 
He had had some other amends 
iv” view, au ll te nding to 
the same efiect, of making ‘the 
measure more acceptable to the 
lords, by coming in a ne Ww shane ; 
but he conte ssed that the course 
pursued by the honourable gentie- 
man, On mature consideration of 
all the circumstances and all the 
rensons connected with the gener. l 
nde ‘red these amend. 
mnecessarry. Lits UOphion 
self was not changed. 


bla neqrhey rau t)} ce Oy 
bic nerwher Saw those 1 


ments also i 


petnci inic, 1 


} at 
eal VC Li¢E its 


} 1 .*) : 
which some supposed iikely to re- 
sult from if, in poit it of public e&co- 
nomy 3 ner did he see that danger 
LO iiie pre r¢ ative \ hich exisied 
inthe apprehensions ot some of the 


lords, So far as it was represented 
blic, t ny great dimi- 
burthens could be 
effected by the retrenchment of 
these ofhces, the promise 

lusive, and would be 
great disappointment ; to that res 
presentation, therefore, he wished 
to be no party. On the other 
hand, with respect tothe prerogas 
tive cg the crown, though some 
alteration may be made by the bill 
for the present, by taking away the 
liberty of making grants m_ rever- 
sion, yet, When the offices so grant- 
ed should fail in, the power of the 
crown, in that respect, would be 
increased rather than diminished. 
He was of opm 1ON, that grants in 
reversion were often a cheap mode 
of rewarding public service, which 
would otherwise be to be rewarded 


by 
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by actual and imme diate remunera- 
tion, at the public expense. Yet, 
with this opinion, he thought it 
Cesirable that the bill should pass 
both houses of parliament. A long 
conversation ensued, in which many 
of the most respectable members 
concurred in the opinion that the 
measure was good as far as it 
went, but that it was much too 
limited. The bill was finally passed 
in the house of lords on the 12th of 
May. 

April 8 The next subject to be 
noticed is the bill for prohibiting 
the exportation ot cotton; which 
having passed the commons, and 
having been brought into the up- 
per house, 

Earl Bathurst observed, that in 
consequence of the embargo in 
America, there had been some 
ground for apprehending that a 
sufficient supply of cotton would 
not be obtained for the consump- 
tion of this country: there was, 
however, he was happy to state, no 
ground for alarm upon this subject; 
there was a considerable stock on 
hand, and there was now every 
reason to believe that 2 suihcient 
supply would be obtained, even 
supposing the embargo to be con- 
tinued. The quantity imported 
had been upon the average from 
58 to G1L,000,000 | ounds; of this 
quantuty about 18,000,000 came 
from our own colonies, and 
the conquered islands; about 
8,000,000, from the Brazds, 
24,000,000 from the United States, 
and the rest from the East In 
dies and other quarters. ‘The 
quantity imported into Europe 
trom the Bravils had been ditkerent- 
ly estimated, at 22 and 21,000,000 
pounds ; taking itat 25, 100,000, the 
whole quantity would now come to 
this country. ‘The continent of 
Europe had been cut off, by recent 


events, from its supply of cote 
and orders thad actually beeg gy 
from Germany to procure COttg 
from Turkey, by landec: AITH wre: 
species of cotton of ani nferior ota 
lity, which the manufacturers fs 
would not use. Under these 
cumstances, he thought there coy 
be no doubt as to the policy d 
securing to ourselves a ‘safe 
supply of this article, by prohibi. 
ins r le export. 

‘Lord St. John contende: 1, the 
the real ground upon which ¢ 
bill had been sent to that how 
was, that it was the imtentiont 
injure the manufactures of the ens 
my, upon the supposition that our 
own would thereby be benefited by 
ensuring to them: a monopoly, i 
was in this point of view one ¢ 
those visionary measures, some od 
which had been already before te 
house, and which could only tend 
to the injury instead of the beneft 
of our manufacturers. If the co 
ton-manufactures of the enemy 
were destroyed, what would thet 
be the consequence ? All cotton 
goods in the territories of the ene 
my must then immediately 
known to be British, and, mstead @ 
finding a sa's, would meet with J 
prohibition. The variableness 
taste was well known; and 


’ 
y 


the cotton manufactories of U 
enemy were destroyed, was there 
not reason to fear that taste might 
again vary, and some other article 
be substituted for cotton? It wa 
a most mistaken policy to suppos 
that by destroying compe tition we 
should destroy our own m: inufae 
tures. The contrary was the 
truth tanufactures thrived best 
by competition ; this was p roved | 
the case of our expor o to the 

United States, which, in the artic 
ot cotton goods, had become pearly 
double, since America became 4 
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manufacturing country, of a 
they were betore. He obje me 
decidedly to the power ’ : sted in 
the crown of granting lice nse Sy AS 
ie went to make every merchant - 
the kingdom dependent — e 
executive government; added to 
this was the inconvenience expert. 
enced by merchants at the out- 

ts in procuring licenses. . 

Lord Auckland spoke on tie 
same side. 

Lord Redesdale supported the 
hill as a Measure conducn e to the 
interests Of Our manufactures, and 
asacheck on the growing cotton- 
trade of the enemy. 

The earl of Lauderdale remark- 
ed.thatthe noble earl at the head 
of the board of trade had given 


up the present bill as a measure ot 


warfare, and had considered it 
solely in relation to its effects on 
our commerce. 
the case, he considered it as an ex- 
tremely dangerous principle, to 
allow to the government for the 
time being, the privilege of saying, 
what individual showla be indulged 
in carrying on a trade and manu- 
facture, and who should not. ‘T’o 
compel ships laden with cotton to 
come into our ports, while the ex- 
port of that article was prohibited, 
and while our manufactures could 
hot procure a market, was impro- 
perly to reduce the price of the 
taw material. Our manufacturers 
might wish to procure cotton ata 
cheaper rate; but they were at the 


same time aware cf the impolicy of 


tedueing the value of the raw com? 
modity so much as to render it a 
matter of indifference to the grower 
“ft the article, whether he did or 
Cid not bring it to our market. 
Lord Hawkesbury did not ins 
tend at present to enter into the 
mets of the orders of council, 
Wough he must Protest against the 


In this view of 
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interpretation put by the noble lord 
who spoke last, on what had fallen 
from his noble friends, as if they 
had given up the present bill asa 
measure of warfare. They had 
not done so. It was well known, 
that there was a deficiency of cot- 
ton im Trance, and, at the same 
time, that one of the most increas- 
ing trades in that country was the 
cotton manufacture. 

Lord Grenville reprobated the 
idea as absurd, that the measure 
would have the effect of incommod- 
ing France by preventing the re- 
quisite supply of cotton. There 
Were various tracts of country in 
which cotton could be grown, and 
did actually grow at this moment, 
of which it was impossible for this 
country, by any act it might pass, 
to deprive Bonaparte. In the Le- 
vant, considerable quantities of 
cotton were grown, particularly in 
Italy and Sicily, over which the 
ruler ot France now had, or in all 
probability would soon have, the 
complete dominion. In fact, it 
was quite in the power of France, 
fromthe territory it now command. 
ed, to procure cotton in whatever 
quantity it chose. If this country 
wished to preserve its cotton ma- 
nufacture, and to command a cons 
stant and sufficient supply of the 
raw material, the plan was, to give 
a free and unlimited power of im- 
port andexport. ‘The advantages 
our harbours held out to the Ame- 
rican grower would thus ensure 
us a constant supply, convinced as 
they would in that event be, that a 
ready market for their commodity 
wonid be found, if not with us, yet 
in some other quarter. The noble 
lord concluded with expressing his 
conviction, that the government 
would act the wiser part by for- 
bearing to interfere in matters of 
trade, and leaving it to be regu- 
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lated by the natural influence of its 
OWN Operation. 
The question on the third 
ing being called tor, the house di- 
vided : 
Contents " ¥ AL. 
Non-contents . - 13 


Majority o : eo] 
April Hl. The house of com- 


mons h Avi se re solved 1! ei rte | 
commiiitee of ways and means, and 
the account cf the surplus produce 
ot the con: oli tdated tund having, on 
the motion of Mr. Husktisson, been 
referred to said committee 

The cha cellor of the exche quet 
rose, pursudan it to hts notice, to sub- 
mit to the committee the arrange- 
ment which he wena d ta recom- 
mend to parliament to adopt re- 
specting the stamp duties, irom 
which he proposed to derive a por- 
tion of the ways and means for the 
year. But betore he should enter 
mto that part of the statement 
which he was to submit to the com- 
mittee, he felt it nece wy, inorder 

» justify the motion with which he 
meant to conclude, to recapitulate 
the amount of the supphes which 
had already been gt 
course of the present session. By 
cnumer; tiny ge the different items 
supply already voted, and the wa: 
and means avatlal 
cover them, he should POU GMb co 
tie gentlemen Ooosite, the 1 
upon which h brourht forward 
the specific arrangement which 
Wasto submit t © consideration 
of the committee. right nh. 
genticman here 
various items of supply which had 
been voted in the | ent Oj), 
under the various he Is OF Navy, 
army, barracks, com: uy gene- 
ral’s departn tr, Cxtraore ink 
ordnance, ruiscei)2neous services, 
and Swedish subsidy; which having 


’ . 
been already successively renored 
« ‘ i ‘s ; 


when voted, it is not necessary 3 
mer The } le } \. 
repeat. the waoie of the sums 
voted amounted in the agevregat 

to 48,658,170/ | 
be deducted the pronoeru nm tl 
was to be furn'shed by Ireland, v3 
d.718 re if. \\ hich VV v1] | leave | 
be defray e i oy (sre ai Bri. 


y ‘< . . ‘ , ‘ 
tain of b2,Y 9 SO, Vhese stims 
' 
j 


By 
yfrom which wast 


he stated upon a rough estimate. 
owever itm ryt \ iry from 
peifeet accuracy, would yet be 
found to correspond pretty exactly 
with the actual state of the ae. 
counts. Having gone through the 
supplies, it next became necessar 
for him to state to the commnte 
the various ways and means whieh 
had hitherto been ane KY 
covering these sup} ies. The hous 
had already voted upon malt and 
pensions three ae "The sum 
usually voted was 2,7.50,0 Ne § > but 
was thought more expedient t 
take the amount of tax at the round 
sum of three millions, which it pro- 
duced; the effect « f which would 
( nly he t are the surplus of 
the consolidated fund by the sum 
of 250, 00024, the fon nce between 


C.. 


the vote of three millions and the 
usual amount at which the mat 
and pension tax were estimated 
advances from the hank 
inted to $.590.00C2. The 


Lippropri ited surop.us of the con 


—: 


‘dated fund, which his honov 
‘ friend would move m the pre 
t committee, was on e 5th ot 
April 726,87C2. “and the rougl 
estimate he was warrantedin taking 
the wor taxes at twenty millions. 
The committee would be aware 
hat the duties to b levied Ink . 
thy ordet > OF coun 1] were appl 
cable to the war taxe . and t 
ore he telt the more confidence @ 
t. aking d their amount at twenty mb 
lions. The lottery he should state 
1: 
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at the sum of 3.50,000/., which was 
undoubtedly less than it had pro- 
duced in the present year; but ne 
did not think he could estimate its 
soduce higher than the amount he 
fad stated. It would be inthe re- 
cellection of the committee, that 
the sum of four miliions of exche- 
quer bills had been tunded in the 
course of the present session ; and 


the house, he had stated that it was 
intended to issue four millions ot 
exchequer bills in place ot those 
fynded, as part of the ways and 
means forthe year. Dy adding to 
thee ditterent items the sum of 
eight millions, which was the whole 
of what he apprehended would be 
wanted for the service of the pre- 
sent year, the aggregate amount 
would be 39,576,8702. To this 
aggregate was to be added the sur- 
plus of the consolidated fund, 
which he proposed to take at the 
amount voted last year, viz. 
3,750,000, which wouldcarry the 
ways and means to 45,076,S70/., 
yielding a surplus of ways and 
means, above the supplies, of 
137,0007. ‘The surplus of the con- 
solidated fund, the committee 
would recollect, had been taken 
last year at $,750,0002., but had 
produced aturther sum of 726,877, 
making a'l together 4,476,570/. 
Having stated the supplies, and the 
ways and means by which they 
were to be covered, it was, in the 
er wd his duty to state by 
wat means he purposed to pro- 
vide for the interest, charges, and 
sinking fund, of the exchequer bills 
tunded, and of the pr posed loan, 
SOOO. eed, tthe sum of 
| . here existed at pre- 
a a U02. applicable 
of the 3 een cing the amount 
fallen Sort annuities which chad 

“Am There was likewise a 
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saving upon the management of the 
public debt, of 65,0002. By the 
new arrangement with respect to 
theassessed taxes,asumot 125,0002, 
would be produced; and the ar- 
rangement which he meant to pro- 
pose, for an improved mode of col- 
lecting the duties on stamps, would 
be calculated to yield 200,00C02. 
Lhe whole of these sums would 
amount to 770,002, being a small 
excess above the sum actually re- 
quired. He came next to state the 
view upon which he grounded the 
arrangement hehad to propose with 
respect to the stamp duties. ‘The 
commiitee were aware, that, in the 
course of the last year, a principle 
had been recognised by parliament, 
founded upon the suspension of all 
taxation for three years, and for 
resorting to the war taxes to cover 
the iecessary charges of loans. The 
policy of this principie had met with 
the concurrence of all sides of the 
house, though some of the provi- 
sions of the measuie founded upon 
it had been canvassed. Having 
stated this, he was bound to explain 
to the houce why he had thought 
it necessary to depart from the 
principle in the present instance, by 
proposing to lay on additional taxes 
to the amount of above 300,000/. 3 
and it certainly was not because 
he had considered the principle laid 
down by the noble lord who pre- 
ceded him unwise. He had telt 
how desirabie it was to consolidate 
the different acts relative to the 
assessed taxes and the stamp duties, 
and considered that a good oppor- 
tunity, when making improved re- 
gulations for the collection cf both, 
to make a small addition in certain 
items. He had already done so 
with respect to the assessed taxes, 
and he was now to propose a simi- 
lar course with respect to the stamp 
duties. If by these means, with- 

L out 
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out a idin ’ considerably to the 
burthens of the public, they could 
contrive to provide tor the present 


vear, they might in the next and 


followine years resort to the prin- 
’ ‘ 

c which had been se generally 

aD) ved ot 4 tNiess, Upon ireview 


of the state of the taxes, whoever 
might fill the situation he occupied, 
thould be of opinion that, by re- 
ulation or modification, a supply 
could be obtained without increas- 
ing the pressure upon the public, 
and to reheve the war taxes. He 
then proposed some addition to the 
du 1S. ‘The addition, he 


stamp 
amount of the duty 


sud, to the 


would arise from an application of 


the ad valorem principle to other 
instruments than those to which it 
at present apphed. It had on a 
former occisien been m contempla- 
tion toapply that principle to all 
conveyances of real property, by 


making the instrument invalid if 


the stamps were not of the legal 
amount: but, as it would be hard 
to render an iastrument of no effect 
eo Secuuse of the stamp not 
eing of the legal amount, the _ 
sen was ubai nel: med. He did m 
his provision to a it 
specification 


mein tO Cais 
cxtent but that a 


shoul i be made of the amount of 


the conside; ation, amd the duty on 
the stamp should be in proportion. 
And he propoced to apply this 
prin iple, not only to all conve 

ances of real « , but to the 
admission to otlice S of courts 
and government. At present the 

duty was 2OA upon all « _ § 04 ~— 

courts, wuhout regnrd t ine 
come. He should vedo tu res 
duce the duty upon the lower of- 
ees, and to raise that upon the 


y Upon all offices 
the income of winch shonld not 
exceed G02 no duty woul. attech; 


. . } _ ; es 
upon all over OO/, and under 15024 
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the duty would be Sf. ; upon all 
over {504 and under 300Z, it was 
to be 2043; and so in_ proportion 
upon higher incomes. It was also 
proposed to mike some alteration 
inthe duty on indentures, but net 
to carry it higher than it was be. 
rie the year 1804, and in some 
cases to reduce # lower. ‘There 
was hkew?se some addition ex. 
pected from the duty on attorneys? 
indentures. ‘Lhe duty at pre. 
sent, on articles otf indenture, 
to an attorney of the suverior 
courts, was 1102.,and of the interior 
courts 554. The same duty which 
applied to indentures to solicitors 
m chancery should also apply to 
proctors ; for he could not see why, 
when the advantage was equal, the 
parties should not ‘besul hject to simi 
lar duties. H? proposed thar the 
duty of 55/7. should extend to in 
dentures to the writers to the signet 
in Scotland, In the duty on cele 
lations and donations, a small al- 
teration was to take place ; fa 
where they gave the right as fully 
“LS induction curd institution, the 
duty, which did not at present 
atti h, was to apply. With re- 
spect t to intectiments, asmoll addi 
tion was to be made, the duty bemg 
at preseut only PZ 105.3 1t was 
proposed to raise tt to D2, the duty 
applicable to another mode of co! 
veying real estates vy lease and 


An addition was also pro 


relearce, 
» orant of 


posed to the duty on 
honours and preterments ; the duty 
Was at present bue 20d, in all cases. 
In Ireland, the duty on tue crea 
tien of a duke, argu Sy or earl, 
was 2001; on the creation of a 
viscount 150/. ; and on the creation 
ofa baron 1004; and he could see 
no reason why this country should 
not adopt the same rate of duty 
which existed in thar. 
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sions, it was proposed that the 
duty shou!d attach upon the ad 
ealorem principle on the higher 
grants, though it would apply on 
a reduced sc “ale to the lower. A 
duty was also to app sly to policies 
of insurance on lives, which had 
been exempted in 1:Ot, though 
there was no reason why they 
should be so exempted. Another 
bead to whith he wished to call the 
attention of the committee, was the 
case of promissory notes re-issuable, 
issued by persons calling themselves 
bankers. He proposed that every 
person issuing stich re-issuabie 
notes should pay twenty po unds a 
vear for a license. ‘I ‘he d ity upon 
fuch notes was at present threo- 
pence each, and he proposed to 
saise the duty upon all to four- 
pence each; but when the notes 
were payable only in one place, the 
duty was to be sixpence each. An- 
wher alteration was intended re- 
lative to the manner of transferring 
the shares of joint s tock companies. 
At present the duty was collected 
only in propor tion to the nominal 
value, but it appeared to him that 
« should be in proportion to the 
real v alue. As to law procee dings, 


pe 


ek. were already sO hiehly “tg 
ened, that no addition could 
sibly be made to them. There 


were only some small Instances, 


wh . ») . j 
a ich we could scarcely consider 
Put as Omissi ons in the year 1804. 


by, 


re he proposed a duty r of one 
“atiag on all summo.ses before a 
Mas*er 


in chancery. With respect 
# x ov'es of administration in 
land, the duty was to apply in 
the same manner as in Engl rland. 
As tole Zacies, the duty ap splied on 


ai 
: we twenty pounds, exce pt a 
‘due, and then the duty did not 


attach til] the residue ay m Munted to 
lt Was propose { that the 


Ai, 
‘ A 


Cut sh pat 
‘Y Should apply indiscriminately 
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to residue and legacies. It re- 
mained fo r him o: ily o explain how 
the principle he stated was to apply 
to conveyances. The duty at pre- 
sent was thirty shillings on all con. 
veyances of land. This duty he 
proposed to lower on conveyances 
of smaller property, and to raise it 
In proportion to the value on the 
higher degrees of property. In all 
cases wherethe considerationshould 


not exceed 15CJ. the duty was to 
be one pound; betwee that and 


S0C/. one pound ten shillings; bes 
tween S90/ and 500/. t ) pounds 
ten shillings ; ease “BOUL and 
T7504. tive pounds; between 7504. 
and 1000/. seven pounds ten 
shillings; but in no instance to 
exceed one per cent. upon the con- 
sideration. Upon these instruments, 
and the re-tssuable promissory 
notes, he calculated for an advance 
in the amount of the stamp duties 
to the extent of two hundied thou- 
sand pounds. ‘he right honours 
able gentlem: im concluded with 
moving his first resolution, stating 
the unappropri:ted surplus of the 
~~ fund, on the Sth 

April 1808, to been 
= 8707. 

Mr. Biddulph ap the ar- 
ranvements for the service of the 
present vear might : and ought to be 
made without any a udditional taxes. 
He recommended the cre “ation of a 
contingent fund by the saleof cre wa 
lands, to which the public may Le- 
come tenants. The sums for which 
crown rents may be soid were al- 
most inconceivable, One hundred 
pounds had been demanded of hin 
for arent of © .€d. Such parts as 
may be sold to advantage may be 
disnosed of, and the sum of 
GOU,000/, mav easily be created, so 
as to be available afier the first 
dividend ; the surplus of the con- 
solidated tund - be brous ght t jn 
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aid, whenever any deficiency should 
req'iire tt. 

Acts were afterwards passed to 
eairy mito effect the plan 
down by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. 

April 12. Earl Stanhope, in the 
hou e of peers, called the attenuon 
ef the house to a bill brought up 
from the commons, which has been 
denommated the indictment bill, 
which, he said, purported to bea 
bill to amend the law, but which 


‘ 


in his opmion tended to make it 


worse. He thought thet part of 
| 


- re a 
the , ticularly objectionable 
os sans "3 
WarchH ited {tO pl CLK cit] rson m- 
formation; but as ~ did not mea 
to debate the subject now, he 

, , ’ , 
would move that the bill he read 
a second time on the 16th of May, 
summoned ; 
which was agreed to. The di 


; . . “1 
Ci mn Was Howevel } ut olf til] 


he 19th, whe 

LearlStanhope expressed his asto- 
nishment that so mischievous a 
by}! } I id } ive been stihered to 
’ the comn He considered 
the bill an i! ement ot the 
treat ly P { 2s { ling to 
O} ( _ I | ra Hy read 
$ , if part ot the bill, at d laid 
er] t t ‘ 1 tl ¢ cl; cting 
if - oo y Of t! ; malic ] nt or 
information micht be served upon 


tic Viol OT Lun Cy where the 
’ 
party was in prison, and upon the 


subsequent ¢ ictments respecting 
‘ a | 


putting ma plea by the prosecutor 
{ , +} . ! , ‘ ’ ra >) ’ } for 
‘ aah \ i sal , , st it ue fatter 
: ' ’ } 
aiid } I «i! i } Cad > COne- 
t that, according ) these 
* Ai ‘ if \ Lot 
y> ) , te 1 — 
t COOLS, A Man L ir tried 
. } 1 
’ ( , Wille Was Contrary 
» ft > pu le of t} ¢ common 
iw, Wwius own by the oath of 


“ j Who was swern to make 
i tine denver between our lord 
} ’ + ee - 

1 . : i) 1@7 atthe bar. 
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Lord Ellenborouch  obserre 
that this oath did not ay J Y to the 
trial of misdeme anors, a that j in 


ninetyenime cases of misdemeanor 
out of one hundred, 1 the cour 


! INTs 


otf king’s bet ch, thie defendant 

were not present at thetr trials. 
Earl Stunhope resumed, and ob. 

served, that the noble and learned 

lord on the woolsack only made 

parentheses in his own speeches, 

but the noble and learned lord whe 

I, 


° ) 
had just sat down mice paren 


the C$ IN the speeches of other per. 


sé ns. 


Lord ‘Nenboroug! y said he con 
sidered h imself as appealed to by 
the noble earl, 

Parl Stanhope continued his ar. 
eument against the bill, which he 
ci matdered as tending to press if 
May instances particu var ly hard 
upon the poorer class, as the same 


i 
. 
process might be had for a ny ol. 
7 he 
fence, however slight: aa as tend. 
o 


me tO mmpose in several mnstancesa 
loneer term cf Im pris 

} } ° ‘)° — - 
would be inflicted upon conviction, 


Th ‘ ms. +; ‘7 ' » Pe =, i) 
Aik quest 1} Was all ail to ue 


put, when 

Lord Holland rove, and observed, 
that he had « ected some nob! 
lord who supported the bill woul 


have attempted to show its nect® 
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sity. i le had concervs d tL. ‘ t 

. . er 
noble and learned lord {le 
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Lord Etlenb srough aid, he v 
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objection was made to it. 


Lord Holland proceeded to con 
ment nnon the till. w! | 
ment u . } ( Ti , Vu \ 
sidered as an mnovatiot 
sound and wholesome {| 

ry . - 
the common law. Phe principe 
of part of the bill, es] 
ee am —— 1 wend 
to requiring bail, was first ado; 
~~" 
Y rs ; 


in the 26th of his present maje 
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ia a revenue act; and it was found 
60 INjUTIOUS, that a bill was brought 
n, ia the 38th, to remedy the evil, 
being found that many persons 
wi remained in gaol for a con- 
sderab le time wi ithout the means of 
bringing on their tr - He de- 
precat d the principle of applying 
to other cases enactments i 
necessary for the better collection 


yueeve 
Oariit 


ef the revenue, and still more as it 
was merely stated in the prean.ble 


tothis bil as a reason for its enact 

ment, that it had been iound con- 
venient. Was this a reason for al- 
tering the law gener: lly ? With 
respect to the process upon mdict- 
ment and information, where Was 
the necessity shown for such an al- 

teraton? This bill, besides, wen 

to require bail equally upon an in- 
dictment presented by twelve sworn 
men, upon an information granted 
bj the court ot king’s bench, and 
upon an information filed ex eficie 
by the attorney-general. ‘his was 
am mnovation which he thought 
the most 
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His-T 165 
had taken place ct to 
this bill, which did not alter the 
law as it now stood, or at least 

very slightly, but merely detined 
more accu. itely the course to be 
pursued. As th present 
stood, it was well known that pere 
sons held to bail not 
merely upon indictment, but by 
any justice of the peace, upon a 
chars e of misdemeancr. Wah re- 
spect to informations filed ex office 
by the attorney-general, he was a 
sworn ofheer: be never a -dsuch 
informations without . 


. 


with respe 


2. Tc wf 
tj e iW «il 


might be 


a VIOUS ale 
hav m to substantiite the chare 3 
and when an intormation was filed 
by th aitorney-general, it Was a 
presentment upon 0: ith, es much as 
that of a grand jury. He did not 
sce, theretore, that any mjury Was 
to result from holding to bail upon 
such informations. With respect 
to indictment and information, it 
should be recollected that a person 
accused had much better means of 
latter 


mn tie 
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grounded on atligavit, a party 
falsely aceused might indict the 
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adapted to give relief to the pri- 
<oner. As to his being tried in his 
absence, that was out of the ques- 
tron : persons tried ror misde med- 
nors in the court of kins’s | b; 
were si arcely SvCcnr present aa their 
trials. ‘This bil would also pre- 
vent a person sent to p:ison for 
want of bail, from remaining there, 
as it might happen tor years, with- 
out the means of bringme on }is 
trial; another provision in his fa- 
vour was, that the judge who tried 
him, aithongh not a judze of the 
king’s bench, might discharge him 
if acquitted, He consicered the 
bill, therefore, as favourable to per- 
sons in the situation alluded to, in- 
stead of at all tending to make their 
conaition worse. 

Lord Erskine condemned the 
principle of extendmz rezulations 
made with an immedinte view to 
the coilectton of the revenues, to 
ether caves. With respect to. the 


bill, he admitted there was nothing 


ie he elena: it nag hte 

im tt atiectmng the trial by jury, as 
} +} = | - 7 

supposed by the noble earl (Stan- 


jection of 
trying a man in his absence did 
He c« ntended, 
however, that the bill did make an 
alteration in the lawas it now stood, 
and for which no necessity had 
been shown, namely, in holding 
to bail neon informations hled er 
afica9 by the attoiney-general. 
‘These intormations, it had been 
said, were hled upon affidavit ; but 
the attorney-general was not com- 
pelled to file them upon affidavit, 
he might file them without any 
afidavit. It was not to be SUP. 
posed tor a moment that his learned 
friend, the present attorney-gene- 


Hope), and that the o! 


9 + ; “6 , 
Pel «f}#p)'¥ to Tt. 


ral, would do any act that was in 
bast est degree improper ; but 


generally to the prin- 
gy to bail upon me 


ions Mied by the attorney. 


AND 


general, which might or might noe 
be founded upon afhdavit, and 
thereby giving to the attorney. 
general the power of a grand jury, 
No necessity had been shown for 
this bill, and he thought it much 
better that the law should stand as 
it did, than that they shonld run 
the risk of exciting discontent or 
dissatisfaction by altering it, and 
by giving power of holding to bail 
in slight offences, in libels, and 
constructive breaches of the peace, 
which might, at some period or 
other, be used oppressively against 
the subject. 

The lord chancellor contended 
that the only question at present 
was, whether there was so much 
good in this bill as to authorize tts 
being sent to a committee. He 
thought there was. With respect 
to informations filed ex offcin by 
the attorney-general, it was me 
that it should be stated, that al- 
though he might not be compelled 
to receive affidavits previous to fil- 
ing such information, in substance 
it was so, no information of that 
nature being filed except upon afh- 
davits ; and with respect to the i 
formations of that kind filed by 
him when he held the office of at- 
torney-general, the parties might 
have been held to bail by a ma- 
gistrate upon the affidavits. He 
thought the provisions of the bill 
were favourable to persons sent to 
prison for want of bail, in prevent 
ing the necessity of their rema:ning 
there for a considerable time with- 
out the means of release, and that, 
with some alteration i the com 
mittee, it might be rendered unod- 
jectionable. — . 

Earl Stanhope was glad that 
some alteration was to be mage 
the bill, as jn that case it would be 
sent back to the commons. His 
lordship pre ceeded to show the - 
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surdity of contending, that because 
udzes were some times honest me Ny 
or attorney- -crener: ils pers ms Wi ho 
could be rrustc od, therefore extra- 
ordinary powers should be vested 
in their hands. W: he to at- 
tempt to drive ony a doctrine 
down the throat of the noble and 
learned jiord, he was c onvineed he 
could not say Amen to it. Judges 
and attorney-zenerals were like 
ather men, and he should give a 
speci nen of them tor the edifica- 
tonol i ‘the le ll ned lord, who see “med 
to have forgotten of what sort of 
characters they were at times com- 
posed. His lords hip then alluded 
tothe opinion of the judges, when 
consulted by Chi irles the First, as 
to his right to exact ship-money, by 
which they declared that he had 
sch right, and that he hunself was 
le only judge of it; also to the 
answer of the judges i in Charles the 
Second’s reign, who declared tt to 
be unlawful to publish any argu- 
ment against government. His 
lordship next allude d to a case de- 
cided some vear ALO, 1 which the 
learned lord on the woolsack had 
laid down what he esteemed to be 
true iaw, that the decisions of the 
judges were to be regulated not by 
precedents, but by the written law 
ofthe land. ‘his case he did net 
ailude to from mem ry; he had 
seen it within these few di. Lys as it 
came from the short-hand writer. 
his the learned lord might not 
eteem evidence; but he certain- 
ly would do so, when he informed 
him that it Was Ss: inctione d by COYe 
rections made in it ¢ hand- writing of 
the learn d lord | himself. This ‘his 
lord: hip ovedwlionery sufficient to 
found him in maintai ning that it 
Was to the law of the ): ind, and not 
. wet — Jud oo — 
9 look for protec ction. 


Lord Lauderdale sp ke decided- 
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ly against the bill, but it was passed 
by a large majority, and was finally 
carried into a law. 


Lord Castlerernevh, on the 12th 
of Apri, agreeably to notice, 
brought forward a measure for ad- 
ding to the internal defence of the 
conntry. His c“yject was to havea 
revular subsidiary force, amount- 
ing to suc times the number of 
the mulittz, as proposed by Mir. 
Yorke some years ago. On this 
principle it would appear, from 
the last returns of the volunteers, 
that there was now a deficiency of 
about 30,009 met Suc there were 
besides cde Scinnclen of particular 
counties, Which would render the 
whoie number necessary to be called 
out, about 60,000. ‘This he pro- 
posed should form a tocel miu:tia, 
and should be balloted for, im their 
different counties, in proportion to 
the deticiency of volunteers in each, 
from among per-ons between the 
aves of 18 and 35. Persons might 
be allowed to volunteer ito this 
force ; but no substitutes should be 
allowed, nor any exemptions made 
but ata very highfine. ‘lo render 
this force as similar as posstble to 
the existing militia, the offcers 
should possess the same reqnisiies 
as to property, except in one m 
stance, that whoever had held the 


rank of field officer in the army 
might hold the same rank here, 
Without regard to any such quali- 


fication. Volunt eer corps might, it 
they chose, transfer themselves, 
with the approbation of his majesty, 
into this local militia. The period 
of service durmg the year to be 75 
days, exclusive of the ity s for as- 
sembling, marching, &c., for which 
pay to be allowed. The expense 
would not caceed that of the present 
volunteer establishment. li would 
not be so great as that of Mr. Wind- 
L, 4 hams’ 











‘ . a | . . 
ham’s training bil, and would not 


t 
; exceed 4/.a man for the year. A 
, reomment il terce of 400.000 men 

would thns be kept up, ready at all 
times t ict wit tl eguin irmy 
: ancl th MNilltla—a fore which he 


| any emereency, amounting as 
would do in time ¢f war to650,000, 
and even intimeof perce to 600,000 
; pp oa 
men, besides the tratnedepopulation 
cf the country. 
> ° 7 
Mr. Yorke approved of the pro- 
, sition. 
- . 
fir. Windham beeved of vrentle- 
men on the other +1 
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should be adopted and acted upor 
. “hk » ryt ; , nr MAcie 
Lhe purport cf these propositions 
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of taree per cent. consolidated 
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stock tothe commissioners mtruet. 


Py lege 
ed with toe manarement of the 
fund applieahie to the redemptiog 
o' the national debt, in considera. 
tron of receiving, on such transfer, 
annuities proportioned in value to 


—T ote ~ 9! »} 
the quantity of the stock transfer. 


i 
red, and the acre oF the persons to 
whom the annuittes were civen, 


He did not mean that this permis. 
sion should be extended to persons 
under the ave of 1 
persons transferring less than L00/ 
capital, The former limitation was 
adopted with a view to prevent im- 
po itions, the latter to save trouble, 
which was as great upe il] 
ad Woon a large surm. lie Ss ated 
that the effect ot this p 


would be not only to take out ot 
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fand. ‘The sinking fund had two 
iferent objects, the one ot which 
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should fall, it would not only nog 
be a disadvantageous proceeding for 
the public, but the public would 
absolutely be a loser by it. The 
point, therefore, which particularly 
called for the constderation of the 
committee, in order thaithey might 
pass a wise decision upon the plan, 
was, whether it was probable thar 
the funds would continue progres- 
sively torise. If they could torm 
any inference respecting What was 
to take place, from what bad al- 
ready hap 4 ed, there ¢ ud be 
litthe doubt this would be the Case. 
Since the last loan “was contracted 
for, the funds had risen about six 
per cent. on every hundred pounds 
stock, which was equal to a rise of 
from nine to ten per cert. upon 
every hundred pounds of real ca- 
pitil Aftera variety of other ob. 
servations, Mr. Perceval concluded 
with moving the tcliow!ng resolu. 
tions: 


“y . *. 
1. * That it would tend to a 


More sper dy and Cmcient reduction 
ot the national debt, and would at 
the same time be of material ac- 
conunoedat } ind CONVENE to 
the public, i ev&y proprictor of 
wree per ce! fr. conse iy feat l or Tee 
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annuity on the continuance of a 
single lite, shall, on transferring to 
the commissioners for the reduction 
of the national debt any such bank 
annuities, be entitied, during the 
continuance of his or her life, or of 
the life of some other person to be 
named by him or her, to receive 
(under such re eulations as parlia- 
ment may deem it expedient to 
adopt) for every 100d. of such bank 
annuities, and so im proportion for 
any greater sum than 1062. of such 
annuities, transferred to the said 


commissioners, a life annuity of 


such annual amount, according to 
the age of the nominee, and the 
average price of such bank annul- 
ties on the nearest open day pre- 
cediug the dav of the transfer there- 
of, as is specified in the folk wing 
table. 

That, in order to give fur- 
ther effect to the atoreroing res0- 
lution, every pr prietor ‘ot 5é. per 

ed or reduced bank 
“shall be desirous of 
exchangmeg any such bank annul- 
tics tor a hfe annuity in the cone 
thiuance of t livesot two persons, 
to be named by auch proprictor (ot 
whom such proprietor may be one), 
and the lite of the longer liver of 
them, shall, on transierring to the 
commissioners tor the reduction of 
the national debt anv such bank 
Qunuiies, be entitled, during the 
continuance of such two bes ’s, and 
ot the life ot the long - liver of 
them, to receive uals such regu. 
lations as parliament may deem it 
expedient to adopt) for every 1004. 
of such bank annuities, and so in 
proportion for any frreater sum 
than LOO/ ot such annuities, transe 
ferred ta the said COM Missi NCrs, a 
lite an ulLy Of such annnal amount, 
according to the respective ages of 
such two nominee sand the average 


’ 


t sUCd) DANA UNMnurtics OR the 


yo? ’ . 
cent. COnsolid 


nearest open day pga. the ds 
of the transfer thereof, $1 Xe: 
hed in the tollowing tables, 

4. * That no person slial! bea 
mitted to be a nominee, either 
the grant of an ar nuity tor the 
tinuance of a single lite, or for} 
grant of an annuity for the contin 
ance of two lives and of the long 
liver of them, who qos be Und 
the age of thirty-five years. 

5. * That the divide ids payabk 
in respect ot the bank annuite, 
which shall be transterred to & 
commissioners for the ro 100 ¢ 
the national! debt, in excl lange it 
life annuities, shall be received 
the said commissioners, and shal 
censtitute a part of the funds a 
plicable to the reduction of th 
national debt; and that out of tk 
suid funds applicable to the redu 
tion of the national debt, the si 
commissioners shail pay the respe 
tive life annuities granted in & 
change for such bank annuities 
during the continuance of the ® 
spective lives for which the sam 

shall be payable; and that the sa 
respective lite annuities shall ¥ 
payable hali-yearly at the bau 
Eneland, on the same days' 
which the dividends on the sto 
transferred for the pu chase ther 
of may be pavable in every ye 
that the first payment of eve 
annuity «shall comm.nce on l 
same day on which the first dive 
dend on the bank annuities so tal 
ferred shall be payable to ines 
commissioners; and that upont 
death of any sisgle nominee, or 
the survivor of any two sort nom® 
nees, a sum Equal to ont fu 1th pa 
of the annuity dependent uper! 
or her lite sh all be paid to the per 
son entitled to such annuity, 
or her executors or administrate! 
as the case may be, provided © 


same shall be claimed within ™ 
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ears after the death of such single 
or surviving nominee ; and that 
dhe annual sum payable for every 
weh life annuity so ceasing as 
aforesaid, shall th nceforth revert 
d constitute part of the funds 
cable to the reduction of the 


y 


fo al 
appli 
aia debt. i 

§. “ That for the purpose of as- 
certaining the effect of the measure 
proposed in the aforegoing resolu, 
tions, with reference to the redemp- 
tion of the public debt, a separate 
account shall be kept half-yearly, 
bythe commissioners for the re- 
duction of the national debt, of all 
bank annuities which shall have 
beentransferred to them for the 
purchase of any life annuities, and 
of the dividends receivable by them 
in respect thereof, up to the period 
of such account; distinguishing 
herein so much of the said bank 
amuities as shall have been trans- 
ferred in the course of the next im- 
mediately preceding half-year. 

“ Also, a half-yearly account of 
the amount cf all the life annuities 
granted by them up to the peri- 
od of such account, distinguishing 
therein the amount of the life an- 
huities Which shall have !»ren grant- 
ed in the course of the next imme- 
Gately preceding half-year ; and 
also ot the amount of all the annual 
ums which, up to the period of the 
‘aid account, shall by reason of the 
deaths of nominees have reverted 
othe funds applicable to the re- 
“action of the national debt, di- 
stinguishing therein the amount of 
ea annuai sum as shall have so 
weverted in the course of the next 
toeanntely preceding half-year, 

oer with an account of the 
tae rh ife annuities then pay- 
chali ease.” such account 
er XCiMed the excess in. the 

all the lite annui- 


howe amount of 
lies then I 4, ire or 
otore granted, ubove the 
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amount of the dividends receivable 
in respect of all the bank annuities 
then before transferred for the pur- 
chase of life annuities; and also 
the excess (if any) inthe amount of 
the life annuities then payable above 
the amount of such dividends. 

“ And that a separate account 
shall also be kept half-yearly ot the 
capital stock, which, up to the 
period of such account, shall have 
been redeemed by the application 
of the annual sums which shall, 
from time to time, have so reverted 
to the said funds, by reason of the 
deaths of nomimees, and by the 
appheation of the accumulated di- 
vidends of the capital stock redeem- 
ed thereby. 

«“ Also, an account of the whole 
amount of 3/ per cent. capital 
stock, which, up to the period of 
such account, would have been re- 
deemed bythe excesses in the a- 
mount of the lite annuities from 
time to time payable by the Said 
commissioners, above the amount 
of the dividends from time to time 
receivable by them, in respect of 
the bank annuities transferred for 
the purchase of such Jite annuities, 
incase such excesses had been in- 
termediately applied in the redemp. 
tion of S42 per cent. stock, in the 
manner preseribed by the laws now 
in force for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt.” 

Mr. Windham was afraid that 
too many parents would be found, 
that would be very willing to sa- 
crifice the future interests of their 
children to their own tmmediate 


gratification. ‘The ; 

and he 
saw nothing im the plan of the 
stance. 


system of une 
nutes Was too gener:ily attendant 
with such consequeices, 

‘the right 
hon. gentleman calculated to ob- 
viate such ediects im the present in- 

My. Brand observed, that by as 
much 
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twe wholly omit the motions 
Sheridan and Mr. 


af Mr. a 
ing the affairs ot 


bread respect 
un: mM the ni tion of t} 1¢ latter, 


»| 
who yields (© 10 Man in true; and 


di owe patrt tism, on the 
the nation; or the 
ir F ‘Burdett on the 
which is, we ave told, to 


state 


{ ’ 


ne army, 
be the ground. work of subsequent 
motions on the same subject next 
x ssi0N Ss. 

May 18.—Sir Sar uel Romilly 
rake his promised motion 


intry. 


rose to 
en the criminal law vf the cov 
He was conscious that any person 
who proposed an alteration in the 
laws of the cou: try stood in an in- 
vidious point of view ; an id the only 
apolory he had to offer for doing 
so was, thathe had not taken up 
the subject lightly or suddenly ; 
but that the opinion which he had 
adopted upon it, wag the result of 
long deliberation. Lor many years 
of lis live, he had intended to sub- 
mit it to the consideration of par- 
lament , and he felt we eeged to be 
culpable rather for havin - nevlect- 
than for ig ee 17 it 


1 ie 
CC it SO long, 


forward in the present instance. 
fneommon with many others, he 
Las . 

etd alway S lamented, that by the 


CTI i] | iw of the countr ,capiial 
‘J ! 

ments were ap pointe d to be 

ed for so m: iny crimes. He 


} . 
‘ “ ~ y* . 
ud “appomted,’’ because, in fact, 


tiey were not so f} equentl y CXC- 
= although no principle was 
etter establisne ad, than 


that the 


— = mt) y and “rn the severity of 
Titers went re . f 
i wsament rendered it eficacious. 


Is prin I le h me long be iy TOVe 
ind pu bli. hed to the word Ky 
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ments were most severe and most 
uncertain... It was notorious, that 
ot the persons who were sentenced 
to capital puntshments, few suffer. 
ed deach. In 1805, three hundred 
and fifty persons were, eavitally 
convicted in Eneland and Wale: ™ 
of whom only sixty-eight ( being 
less than a filth) were execuied. 
In 1806, three handred and twenty- 
five persons were capitally con- 
victed, of whom only fifty-seven 
(being little more than a sixth) were 
executed: a considerable portion 
was composed of persons who had 
committed murders or 
crimes rarely pardoned in this 
country ; and of the remainder, a 
large part consisted of persons who 
had committed highway robberies 
and burelaries, crimes not much 
more frequently pardoned. It was 
evident that the numbers of per- 
sons guilty of felonies that had 
been executed was very small, and 
that he was justined in stating that 
not above one in twenty of crimi- 
nals of that description underwent 
the punishment of death. Now, 
whether this, generally speaking, 
oucht to be the state of the law ia 
any country, namely, that a lay 

should exist in theory, but be de * 
in practice, he would leave with 
the house to determine. At’ pre- 
seut, he would confine his obser- 
vations and hts motion to one class 
ot those crimes, which, as he hoxd 
be tore stated, seldom received the 
punishment which the law appoint- 


, 
od tie tnemM 5 


fi TRCTICS, 


a class on which the 
law n:flicted extr: mena severity 
suament, without any weli- 
tive to hat severity. 
Se cases where the 


} 7] , 4 
re ul pence 


of puns 
— mn 
He meant ty 
capital p art of the char 
ed on the amount. By a statute 
of William-and Mary, privately tu 
"son to the v alue of 
In queen 
Anne's 


steal from a p: 
5s. was rendered capital. 
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Anne’s reign, to steal to the value 
of forty shillings in a dwelling- 
house was rendered capital; and 
by a statute of queen Elizabeth, a 
theft of so small a sum as twelve 
pence was under certain circum- 
stances made a capital offence. 
When one recollected the great 
changes that had taker place since 
the enactment of those statutes, one 
was astonished the law had remain- 
ed so severe to the present moment. 
If ever it were a true. assertion that 
time was the greatest of all inno- 
vators, that assertion was true on 
the present occasion. As the ne- 
cessaries, the conveniences, and the 
luxuries of life had become dearer, 
the life of man had become cheaper. 
Many mischievous effects lurked 
under this evil which were not ma- 
nifested at first. ‘The severity of 
the laws occasioned the frequent 
non-execution of them: Juries were 
placed in the painful situation of 
choosing between the violation of 
two duties, their duty to their coun- 
try cn one hand, ard the duty of 
humanity onthe other. The conse- 
quence was obvious. It was well 
known how frequently juries a- 
gainst the most direct evidence de- 
clined finding a criminal guilty of 
stealing above a certain value. 
Blackstone noticed this circum. 
stance in his Commentaries, and 
characterized it by two words 
which no one could wish to see as- 
sociated, “ pious perjury.”? Long 
also ought this evil to have been 
removed ; and the necessity ot re- 
moving it became every day more 
pressing and urgent. Sa small a 
number of persons were convicted 
of these crimes, out of the great 
number tried tor them, that an en- 
couragement was held out for their 
commission. Another consequence 
was, that with respect to those who 
were found guilty, the crown ex- 





changed its prerogative of exten 
ing mercy for the painful task ¢ 
selecting those who were to suf. 
as an example. The judges, » 
whom this authority was alee 
in every county but Middleser, 
found the exercise of it the mog 
interesting part of their duty. Ty 
what uncertainty also did it no 
lead, both with respect to the ci. 
cumstances by which the judge 
was influenced in his decision, and 
also with respect to his own opinion 
on the necessity of severity! Op 
this subject he was anxious to pro. 
ceed slowly ; to do too little rather 
than too much; to alter, not w 
innovate. He should therefore con. 
tent himself, in the first instanee, 
with proposing the repeal of tha 
most objectionable statute of the 
Sth of queen Elizabeth, chap. 4, 
the absurdity of which was as sur 
prising as its severity. He read 
the preamble to this statute, and 
exposed its inconsistency. There 
was another circumstance to which 
he was desirous of calling the at 
tention of the house. It was the 
case of the persons, who, being ac 
cused of crimes, suffered imprisoe 
ment, took their trial, and thea 
proved their innocence. As the 
law now stood, there was no con 
pensation for such persons, unles 
the prosecution could be shown 
be malicious. He allowed thal, 
under the best system of criminal 
law, suspicion must sometimes 
light on the innocent man, and that 
the good of the public might rt 
quire his confinement until that it 
nocence could be ascertained ; bus 
when ascertained, he contended 
that the sufferer should be com 
pensated as far as it was practici: 
ble to compensate him. In a 
parts of the kingdom, except Mid: 
dlesex, a man might be con 


fined 
eight months befgre his trial; an 
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«she four northern counties above 
te vemonth, ‘The imprison- 

at, therefore, of a poor labour- 
ae man, wher such circumstances, 
“as ruinous to himself and to 
bis family ; it was the duty of the 
gislature to avert suchi ruin, Per- 

igs such extreme cases might not 
naen occur, but they ought to be 
against. He admitted 
aditiculty might here be start- 
ed, aad that it might be said it 
would be highly improper to com- 
sate all persons who were ic- 

ted, because that acquittal fre- 
qu wally arose not fro n the imno- 
cence of the party, but from some 
msutherenc y in the evidence, or in- 
formality in the proceedings. "This 
certainly Was a difficulty, but it 

might be obviated. ‘The merits of 


vat 


pe’ 


ih person acquitted, and his rivht 


toindemnity, might be determina- 
ble by the judge before whom he 
wastried. Sucharegulation would 
proceed on similar principles io 
thatof 1802, relative to the prose- 
cations, by which the judge was 
empowered, taking all the circum- 
stances of the case under his con- 
sderation, to order the treasurer 
ot the county to make such com- 
pen WSALION as justi ce demanded. He 
would mtroduce, therefore, 2 simi- 
lar proposition in the bill which he 
latend led to propo e on the subject. 
In the first ph: ice, however, he 

vould move for leave to br ing m 
a ail to repe: ul so much of the act 
‘he 8th of Elizabeth, ch ap. 4, 
4 telated to taking away the bene- 
nN of clergy from persons steal. 
oR pr Vately from the persons ot 
une eTs, 

Mr, Hibbert d did not approve of 
‘novation either in the civil or in 
ne * crimin ial code of the country. 

tit any individnal could be put 
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als tr ial, a Majority 


of twenty- 
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three persons must decide on his 
presumpsive cult. He conceived 
that the proposal made by the ho- 
nourable and learned baronet to 
compensate acquitted persons would 
be productive of more inconve- 
nience than advantage. 

Mr. Wilberforce differed so coms 
pletely from the gentleman who 
had just sat down, that he declared 
he had experienced the most un- 
mixed satisfaction at what had fail- 
en from the honourable and learn- 
ed baronet opposite. He well re- 
membered that a great and lament- 
ed public character (Mr. Pitt), at 
wn early period of his life, had in- 
tended to have had a digest made of 
the whole of our cri: minal code, 
with a view of lessening, ina great 
degree, the number of capital pu- 
nishments whic: it contained, and 
the objections to which it was im- 
possible to contute. He congra- 
tulated the house and the country 
that an individual so well qualified 
for the task by his ability aad 
perience as the honourable and 
learned baronet, had turned his at- 
tention to this most important sub- 


ject. 


‘he solicitor general declared, 
that every one must feel how high- 
ly indebted the public was to his 
honourable and learned friend,who 
amidst the severe duties of his 
fession, had turned his enlightened 
mind to the consideration of such 
sndjects as those on ys he had 
that eve: ing addressed the honse. 
Whether the att lempt to rant com. 
D snsation to persons acquitted of 

thences impuied to them might 
not be product ive of preater evil 
than good, was not now the ques 
tion. He was certainly inclined to 
think, that, however plausible the 
theory, the practice would be very 
inj furious. 


pro- 
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Sir Francis Burdett thoucht the 
question of extreme importance. 
He wus ready to pay every res spect 

to the motives and abilities of the 
honourable and learned baronet, 
but he must at the sume time say, 
that his proposition for giving to 
the judge the power of declaring, 
whether a person who had been 
acquitted by a jury ought to be 
considered tmnocent or not, appear- 
ed to htm so contrary to the con. 
stitutional principles of the law of 
the country, that he could not al- 
low it to pass unobserved. It would 
be a most grievous circumstance 
in the adm lnistration of justice, 
that the verdict of a jury should be 
deemed ambiguous, and that it 
should remain in the breast of the 
judge to determine whether the per- 
son acquitted by that jury had or 
had not been honourably acquitted. 
Betor« Ane > subject should be agai 
brought before the house, he s} hould 
turn, his mind to it with all pas- 
sible attention, 

After a few words from Mr: D. 
Giddy, heave was granted to bring 
tm the brill. 

Sir Sumuel Romilly then again 
rose. He was sorry that he had 
been so much misunderstood by 
the honourable baronet, who seem- 
ed to conceive that, in the mo- 
tion which he was about to sub- 
mit to the house, aay thing was 
included but the general question, 
whether persons accused, tried, and 
acquitted, should or should not be 
entitled to compensation for the 
injury which they sustained. The 
whom this 


mode of deciding to 
t be awarded, 


CoO mpen sation shou 
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Or whether ww oshould be given 
. ca ee + pyr gy 
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in. He moved for leave to he 
ina bill to provide in certain eyes 
compensation to persons tried a 
acquitted in a criminal court, fs 
the damaves sustained by thom.» 
consequence of having been det 
ed m custody andl bron: ht to tric 
The solicitor eeneral repeated 
that im the view which he had ¢ 
the subject, the ev:l woul pre 
derate over the yen If: the 
retused to give compensat 100, i i 
would be in ead ive of the unfp 
vourable opinion which he enter. 
tained of the innocence of the pe 
son by whom it was demat ded 
and he would thus be placed in: 
very imvidious situation. Beside, 
SUDpOse a person were acquitted 


an error in the indictment, befor 


the merits of his case were inves 


| , . , , 
gated, how could the tudge the 


Uo 


r) 
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fr) 
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decide on a claim of CONIPCRS 
tron? “AAs a novelty, this propose 
tion oucht to be watched with je 
lousy. it appeared to him tok 
impr: gir ible to execute it, wither 
much mischief. If the « -ompens 
tion were to be made out of ty 
county rate, if might prove ad ree 
di couragement to pros CULIONS, 
in the event of a trial, that circun 
stunce might operate on some min 
against the sieekend. He shouldve 
against the bringing in o f the bu 
Sir Samuel R« milly declared bs 
surprt e that his h nour: ible frie . 
should resist the introduction 
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benefit of clergy to persons con- 
victed of private ely stealing, which 
went through the usual stages to 
the c¢ mmitment ; when, on the mo- 
tion of sir 5: :muel Romilly that the 
house resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of, the whole house on the 
rivate aly” steali ng bill, 

Mr. Burton said, that during the 
last twenty Or thirty years it had 
been his lot to have some experience 
oa the administration of the crimi- 
nal Jaw; he should thereiore be 
wanting in his duty to the » public, 
as well as respect CO lis los irned 
friend, if he omitted to pay what 
attention he could to the present 
bill; and he was desirous to state 
a few > observations upon it 
the speaker left the chair, because 
they were connected with the prin- 
ciple of the bill. He confessed he 

| 


be f re 


“ somewhat at a loss whether to 
look for the sales le in the enact- 
ing part, or the preamble, because 
they seemed to be at variance with 
each other, or at least not co-exten- 
sive. ‘The preamble laid down very 
reneral abstract positions, which 
far exceeded the obje ‘ct of the bill, 
and went to condemn a very large 
proportion of our crim in. u laws. 
Now in his opinion (without stop- 
ping to discuss the truth of the po- 
sitions ), nothing could be more 
objectionable than to pronounce 
by statute such a parliamentary 
condemnati ion of a great part of 
our criminal laws, and yet to leave 
those very laws in ful torce. To 
him consequently it appeared in- 
“peal ex ome the pream- 
he ~ page an . Introduce an- 
he bill re the are d object of 
to o he OSS a! pram = ge it bthane 
ed trom the enacting 
Patt, was to abolish the capital pu- 


! 
0D rr »and to reduce the ottence, 
Sf W . th > . 
re ah ¢ punishment, down to 
wit and ot : ~] 

nt d of simple larceny. 
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Now so far as it took away the pu- 
nishment of death, he was inclined 
to approve it ; because sentences of 
death, often pronounced in cases 
where they are scarcely ever fit to 
be executed, tended much to dimi- 
nish their effect: but he — by 
no means agree to the proy ee y of 
leaving the offence pur ishable w “vith 
no greater severity than sintiple lar- 
ceny. His learned friend was re- 
ported to have introduced the bill 
with pretty severe comments on 
the statute of Elizabeth intended 
to be x epealed ; and any proposi- 
tion of his was sure to come recome 
mended by so much eloquence as 
to render it a dificult matter to 
consider it immediately with an 
unbiassed mine : yet upon reference 
tothe statute, it would be found to 
contain a statement of facts verified 
by an experience of two centuries 
and a half, and equally applicable 
to the present time. It states that 
the offenders then called cut-purses 
were very numerous, conf federated 
into fraternities of an art or mys- 
tery to live idly by secret spoil, 
even to the impoverishment of 
many, frequenting for that purpose 
places of public resort, such as 
places of divine worship, the court, 
courts of justice, fairs, markets,and 
places of execution, and | being ha- 
bited in such a garb as to elude 
suspicion. ‘l'o this enumeration of 
plac: 's, the bank of Eneland, and 
the approach to bankers’ shops, 
night now be added: in every 
ether respect the description suited 
the present ume. He was well in- 
tormed by magistrates of expericnce 
that the number at presert exceed- 
ed hundreds, some thought to the 
amount of several ; that many Un- 
derwent a regular training to the 
art; that they plundered to such 
an amount, and were so far confe- 
derated, that large sums were ne, 
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ver wanting for the purpose of pro- 
curing the ablest assistance upon 
the r trials, or ef buying off pro- 
secutors or witnesses: upon the 
whole, next to nightly house- 
breakers, no class of offenders were 
so pernicious. It was also obser- 
vable that the circumstances de- 
scribed in this statute had always 
been deemed ageravations of the 
eftence of simple harceny, and there- 
fore deserving of an avgravated 
degree of punishment. Such were 
the number of offenders, and the 
extent of the depredations, that they 
were perpetrated with an art which 
denoted education, by gangs which 
arc dangerous, and in 2 manner to 
elude all ordinary care and vigi- 
hance. That these practice pre- 
vailed to an alarming extent, and 
would not be repressed Wilhout se- 
verer punishment than transporta- 
tion for seven years highest 

unishment for simple larceny), 
* could unfortunately testify from 
his own experience m the county 
palatine ot Chester, What had 
there happened within these few 
rears, he was sure must stnke the 
benevolent mind of his learned 
frend. During four or five years 
preceding the springs of 1806, seve- 
ral boys had been there brought to 
trial; the numbers had been in- 
creasing, till seven oreight at one 
assizes appeared to be eonfederated 
in a regular gang, and to have fre- 
quented the neighbouring fairs and 
markets, executing thew designs 
with all the same art and system 
that is to be found within the me- 
tropolis. The court, having be- 
fore tried milder punishments, pro- 
ceeded upon this occasion in two 
instances to transport ion for se- 
ven years: but so little terror did 
this punishment inspire, that at the 
spring assizes in 1806, among forty 


prisoners, there was the melancholy 


; 


exhibition of no fewer than seven. 
teen boys between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen. They came 
from the manufacturing part of 
the county, and their offence Was 
generally that of privately stealing, 
either from the shop or the person, 
Several were acquitted, either from 
accidental defects, or for want of 
prosecution througl: the tenderness 
of their prosecutors: but among 
those who were convicted, some r. 
ceived sentence of death; and the 
former punishments having proved 
ineffectual, it was judged secessary 
to make a severer example by trans 
porting two for seven years, and 
recommending two of the capital 
convicts to the royal mercy on 
transportation for life. ‘This 
creased severity happily produeed 
1 better effect, insomuch that, 
during the four last: assizes, only 
four boys have appeared in the ca 
lendars, and none of them members 
of any regular confederacy. From 
all the foregoing circumstances he 
drew this inference: that simply 
to repeal the statute of Elizabeth, 
as the bill proposed, would opesate, 


not to the prevention, but to the 


encouragement, of this species ol 
theft, and that the power of trans 
porting for life was indispensable, 
‘There existed likewise one difheulty 
in prosecutions under the statute of 
Elizabeth, which arose out of the 
construction which had been pu 
upon the words “ privily without 
his knowledge.” ‘This difficulty 
might in his opmion be rem wed 
with advantage, by annexmg UF 
severe! punishment to any larceny 
from the person, under circum 
stances not amounting to robbery: 
because it was an old and just pri 
ciple in the law, that the person ® 
well as the house ought to be pr 
tected with more than comm® 
care. Fora similar reason it we 
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‘a his opinion, unwise to make any 
distinction as to the value of the 
thing stolea ; no such distinction 
being madeeither in the case of 
robbery from the person, or in that 
of burglary ; more especially like- 
wise as it often happened, even 
where a large property was stolen 
from the person, that the moncy if 
found having, in the language of 
the law, no ear mark, could rarely 
be proved ; whilst the purse, or the 
pocket-book containing it, though 
of trifing value, could easily be 
identified. For these reasons he 
srongly recommended, that instead 
ofdeath should be substituted trans- 
portation for lite, or any shorter 
time not less than seven years, or a 
long or short imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, at the discre- 
tion of the court, as the case might 
require. If therefore his hearned 
friend was disposed to allow that 
the bill should be thus modified in 
the committee, he was inclined to 
think that it might prove an amend- 
ment of the law. 

Mr, Herbert likewise objected tO 
the preamble of the bil. Human 
laws, he said, were made for pre- 
venting, not for avenging, crimes ; 
and hence it often happened that 
punishments seemed to be dispro- 
portioned to the crimes. There 
were two different kinds of criminal 
EBilation, according to archdeacon 

ey: the one was that which 
asigned capital punishments only 
to the highest species of crimes ; the 
other, that which had been adopted 
™" this country, assigned capital 
peer toa variety of crimts, 
- i acted it upon only a few ex- 
7 pies of each class by way of ex- 
oe. ns ~ bon hesitation in 
oa ae ate agreed in opinion 
he had allnded nang to whom 
diet ae ee nt 

wverseto the bill itself’ were 
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it not for the declaration in the pre- 
amble. He hoped, however, that 
at all events it would be postponed 
till another session. 

Sir Arthur Piggott agreed that 
the criminal Jaw of the land ought 
not rashly to be altered. But he 
contended that the law had not 
answercd the great purpose of pres 
venting crimes, and that its failure 
ouvht to be ascribed to its severity, 
which in many instances prevented 
persons from prosecuting those 
guilty of smaller offences. How 
far it might be proper to madily 
the seveyty of the punishment, 
was another question not now be- 
fore the house, and which would 
furnish matter of discussion in the 
committee. 

The solicitor general thought 
that there was at least so much 
good in the bill as to sanction the 
house going into a committee upon 
it, for the purpose of seeing whether 
it was possible to find a remedy tor 
an evil of very great magnitude, or 
not. He did not mean, however, 
to pledge himself finally to give it 
his support, because he was not 
sure whether it would be possible 
for the committee to remove his 
objections to it. 

Mi. C. W. Wynne confessed 
that the house ought not rashly to 
alter the criminal law of the coun- 
try. ‘The law, however, which it 
Was now proposed to change, had 
never been executed in the recol- 
lection of any person now living. 
The consequence of this was, that 
its effect was lessened, because the 
probability of escape was great. 
He was of opinion, that it might 
be expedient toleave a discretionary 
power to the judges, of transport- 
ing for life persons guilty of the 
offences to which the bill applied ; 
indeed he thought, that transpor- 
tation for life was generally pre- 
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ferable to transportation for a 
limited time; because when the 
‘ ulprits returned, being W holly 
without character or  protec- 
tion, they were in most cases 
compelled to revert to their former 
habits. 

Sir Samuel Romilly was desirous 
that the preamble of the bill should 
stand ; but if there were any ob- 
yections to it, he should not persist 
in pre ssingr it. With res pect to the 
bill itself, the simple question was, 
whether privately stealing should 
remain a capital felony, or be ren- 
dered a simple larceny. The law 
as it at present stood, had, he con- 
teaded, shocked the humanity ot 
prosecutors, of juries, and of 
judges. The offence which it was 
the mtention of the statute of queen 
Elizabeth to prevent, had become 
more frequent than ever, becau 
the punishment torthe offence bet ing 
too severe, it very often happened 
that no punishment at all was in- 
ni ted. He asked then, whether 
t law which encourag se lL, instead of 
preventing: crimes, oug: ht to be suf- 


fered to remain upon the statute 


hook. ‘To the authority ot lr. 
Paley he oppesed that of Mr. jus- 
ice Blackstone, who in his Com- 
mentaries asserts, that the severity 

the criminal hew tmereases the 


} 


number ot ofitences. It struck him 
as very extraordu ly, that mi au 
country and in a house so wise and 
humane as thts, hundreds were 
ready to cry out against every 
Attempt to om tigate the criminal 
law; butif any measure was intro- 
duced tor the purpose of ageravat- 
s severity, NO person Wastound 
to obrect tort. He siated the dit- 

rencein the value of money, to 
be another reason for making an 

teration in the law. Any other 
observations which he might have 
eccasion to make, he should re- 
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for the committee on the 
Having gone into a committee, 
a clause, declaring that 


whether privily fron 
as contradist: 

unt ished by 

se reduced 
the yu dge 
any pel tod not 
ars ; leaving it, bias 


banishment for life, t 
at the discretion of 
eg for 


ever, poe she with the judge, if th 
case should seem it 1 
commute the punishment into ime 
prisonment for any period not er- 
ceeding three years. 
gentleman 
»preamble of the bill, by which the 
law was declared to be too severe, 
» other ratio wage 
was fixed on. 
capital thertaoey, on 
persons stealing fro ~ rT dwelling he 
hou C,in cert um cases f 
and nother cases forty shillings, p» 
pended on the same principle ; and 
contended that these 
punishments ought tobe abrogated. 
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volved in the report were impor- 
tant. and momentous, at nd the 
highest authorities differed among 
themselves upon the = princip: n| 
saints. The committee was up- 
inted in the first instance to con- 
sider of the means of affording re- 
lief to the West India proprictors 
and merchants ; and the order un- 


der which the committee ASSELL- 


bled, directed the committee to in- 
quire, whet!:er r the most immediate 
end effec tual means ot relief would 
not be, to confine the distilleries to 
the use of suzar and molasses alone. 
In the course of this inquiry, it be- 
came necessary to ascertain how 
far the agriculture of the country 
wonld be affected by such a re- 
striction ; and this investigation led 
to the knowledge of facts which 
established the wisdom and neces- 
sity of the restriction, exclusive of 
all consideration whatsoever of the 
interests of the West India islands. 
lt was impossible to separate the 
two question +: bnt this he vould 
ay, that neither he nor the com- 
mittee wonld have recommen : “d 
the resoluti: ms they had done, 1f the 
interests of the country, distinct 
trom those of the West India pro- 
prietors, had not, in the opinion of 
the committee, rendered such mea- 
sures necessary, The commitice, 

ana t hat this cor ntry was gene- 
rally dey endent for a sufficient 
Slit pply of com and flo ur upon 
foreign co untries, and that this sup- 
ply was cut off in the present state 
of Europe, without any prospect 
d- sufficient resource in the last 
ear’ ‘crop ot this co un try, thoucht 
right, asa ae: ag@amst 
famine, to st top the distillation from 
ae witha view to a more c ample 
a . satisfactory supply of suste- 


nat ice for the people. Here the 
noble lord Went into a st: 
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Britain annually, and contended, 
that the saving, by the prohibition 
of the distilic ries. vould be '7 0,000 


QQ 
ae 


qnarters, which would cover mor 

than hart the detic cy created b 

the stoppave of imp tation, at! 

more than the whole impertation 

ot oats. Under 

it seemed rieht to sus} 
pL 


these circumstances 
vend the die 
stillation from corn, with a discre- 
tionary power to thy j rivy council, 
to extend or to put an end to the 
restriction, as circumstances may 
require. This was the substance of 
the resolutions of the committee 3 
resolutions which they never would 
have come to on account of the 
West India merchants, it the cir- 
cumstances of the times had not 
rendered them necessiry with a 
view to the general interests of the 
country. Great Britain imported 
annually on an average seven hun- 
dred and seventy thousand quarters 
ot grain from toreien countries. 
Irom some of these countries 1me- 
portation was now impossible. 
Krom America, in consequence of 
the embargo, corn could not now 
be received, and there was no pro- 
outs of the impecdame nt being 
xeedily removed. ‘lhe supply ot 
“a harvest was not. sutiicrently 
abundant to have a surplus fund 
that may be relied on. ‘The stock 
on haud was far short of the pre- 
bable demand. In the south of 
England the crop was abundant, in 
other parts it was not. Here the 
noble lord cited the evidence et the 
witnesses before the committee, be- 
ginning with Mr. Arthur Young, 
in order to establish that the ge- 
neral crop of last year was short, 
and the supply in the country ir- 
sufficient. ‘The stoppage of distil- 
lation from grain would be ade- 
quate to the importation of 470,000 
quarters. In the present circum- 
stances it seemed essential to divert 
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so large a supply from luxury to 
necessity. It was objected to the 
measure, that laid down a bad 
precedent, tending to encourage 
the perpetual interierence of parlia- 
ment in such cases. But the ci 
cumstances 0 f the present case were 
peculi: ry and unless the same iden- 
tical circumstances existed, the 
precedent could not apply. The 
first resolution he meant now to 


Cit} 


propose, Was, that after the Ist of. 


July, and thence to the Ist of Oc- 
tober next, all distillation from 
corn, grain, flour, meal, potatoes, 
aad bran, should cease throughout 
the united kingdom ; and second- 
Jy, that 1t should be lawful for his 
nN uesty 
September, to continue the restric- 
tion ull forty days after the 
mencement of the next session of 
varliament. ‘Thus, if the ensuing 
arvest should be a goed one, the 
restriction nmy pam: e atonce: if 
it should not, bis majesty may c wn 

‘straint till p paid Cnt 


t nue 
should provide such remedy as its 


cCaom- 


+} 
tiie 


wisdom inay think 6t. He moved 
that the report be referred to a 


‘ , y . 
t the whole house : and 
trom modera- 


cd sense of the ven- 


committee « 
he anticipated, 
tionandthe ¢ 
tlemen present, that the wishes of 
committee would be cared 
mto etiect. 

Mr - Coke said tl C3 
f.! 1} tr 
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not very Dn, Simce In that cor ity, 
Le obit Se, hy 

rorty- ght shilling a qual LCT j) d 
n the current price for grain. 


Be maeew Ss, In consequence Of no Ki id 
of importation sinee September, the 
corn had never been so stationary 





in council, after the Ist of 
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as at the present period. He was 
ready to admit that the noble lord 
was perfectly right in stating that 
he had changed. from his original 
iitentiony for there could be no 
doubt thathe had shifted his ground 
very materially. 

Mr. Curwen, considering the 
great importance of this proposi. 
tion, thought that it ought at least 
to have come from one of the minie 
sters of the crown, who must be in 
a peculiar manner responsible for 
the effects of it. He, notwithstand- 
Ing, fave credit to the noble lord, 
for the manner in which he had 
brought it forward ; but asked how 
he had cqme to change his opmion, 
and swerve from the report in one 
day? However, he would not 
arjue from the report, but take 
the propos ition as it now stood, 
With respect to the lodging these 
discretion ary powers in the crown, 
he thought that this system was ale 
tended with ve ry bh: id effects, al nd 
he was by no means fond of the 
idea of encouraging the practice. 
In order to show that as country 
might be sufficiently supplied with 
erain, he adverted to the excellent 
effects that had resulted from Mr. 
Wesiern’s act by the increase of 
agriculture. He was a wise mini- 
ster that assented to that act, and 
resisted the clamour raised against 
it at the time. Though the im- 
mediate effect of that might have 
been to raise the price of corn, yet 
the ultimate etiect was to re ‘nder it 
cheaper, as it enabled the Jand- 
holder to raise corn upon thos 
acres upon which nune could other 
wire have been produced. He 
mentione d,as an other reason, the 
improve ment in the breed ot catt le, 
by which, in Scotland and oth 
places, double the quantity © 
meat was produced with the same 


quantity of animal previsions, Ae 
the 
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ghat mach less land was necessary 
for pasture, and more was ye * 
the production of grain, ot which 
the prices had never betore been 
co regular, In Devizes, and other 
places in that neighbourhood, am e 
grain had been stored up than ever 
had been known at any former 
period 5 and the present rise in the 
price of grain was owing to the 
alarm of the distillers, who had 
been buying up and distilling as 
much of itus possible, from al ap- 
prehension of this measure. Stull, 
however, if the proposition had 
come from the chancellor of the 
exchequer, or any responsible mi- 
nister of the crown, he should not 
have been so much inclined to 
persist in objectmg to a discre- 
tionary power of stopping the 
distillation from grain, if the cir 
cumstances of the country should 
require it, without reference to the 
ease of the West Indian planters. 
But as the proposition came from 
the noble lord, it must be con- 
sidered as founded on the report of 
the committee which had been ap- 
pointed for the specitic purpose of 
examming what method of relief 
could be adopted for the planters. 
It this discretionary power Was re- 
quired with the view of affording 
such relief, and not solely to be 
directed by the circumstances of the 
<ountry abstracted from this con- 
sideration, the interests of agricul- 
(tre must be shaken to the centre, 
without much benefit to the co- 
lonies. If, by the contest in which 
we were engaged, many should be 
turned from commercial to ATI 
cultural pursuits, it would be such 
a source of strength to the ce untry, 
that softar from tts proving fatal to 
Ws, We might come out of it in a 
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place in the agricultural system of 
Norfolk, by which every seventh 
acre was employed in raising winter 
food for cattle, though in other 
places not more than one hun- 
dredth. [f the same plan shonld be 
adopted in other places, a sufficient 
quantity of meat would be pro- 
duced to afford half a pound of 
meat a day to 10 millions of people. 

A great number ef gentlemen 
spoke on the subject, and a very 
determined opposition was made te 
themeasure. The house after along 
debate divided, when the majority 
was only 14. The measure, how- 
ever, being persisted in, there wag 
for the second reading of the billa 
m:jority of 51, and at length the 
bill passed both houses, and re- 
ceived the royal assent. 

May 25.—Several petitions were 
presented from the Roman ca- 
tholics in divers parts of Ireland, 
praying to be relieved from the 
disabilities under which the catholic 
body labour. These were all or- 
dered to lie on the table ; when 

Mr. Grattan, having moved that 
the principal petition be read, rose, 
and addressed the house to the fol- 
lowing effect: “ After the petition 
which the house has now heard 
read, and the other petitions of a 
similar nature now lying on the 
table, which gentlemen have swr 
presented this day, it will not be 
thought that I ask too much iv 
hoping, that it may be fairly sup- 
posed, that these petitions speak 
the sense of the catholic body of 
[reland. I shall, therefore, take 
this point as granted. That they 
form a considerable part of the 
elective body, haying the right of 
the elective tranchise, though they 
are deprived of other essential pri- 
4 ileges, will also, I have no doubt, 
be conceded to me. It will not, 
therefore, be denied, that they have 
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right to come to the legitimate 
organ wher applying for a legal 


object. I shall take care so to 
shape my course in s submitting their 
case, and soliciti ng ior them those 
privileges which they are still 
denied, that there shall be no oc- 
casion to look back to times past, 
and inquire where the balance of 
obligation lies. I shall not go 
back to the battle of the Boyne: I 
si all not go back to the ye ul 17433 
l shall ne t go back to those times 
when you were ag huing against 
each other. if you go back in 
search of act ot h ies. against act 
of hostility, of man of blood against 
man ot bie od, the result will be, 
that the victory will only belong to 
the ene emy oO both. It 1S 1In pOS- 
sible that ay rede a contest there 
should not have been oppression 
practised, and that both parties 
should not recollect, th at there 
was something to admire and 
something to iorget. The result 
ot the whole, there! re, should be 
to bury the past, and to endeavour 
to act in the spirit of love an 
Sriendship, J have seen scribbled 
On the walls, *“ No popery,’’ as it 
it were to be held out, thai the ca- 
tholics were not fit to jom against 
the common enemy; | have also 
seen petitions presented from dit- 


oe 


J ..ent quarters, even against the 
hadow of indulgence to the catho- 
Jics. ‘The public mind, however, 


did not tollow these cries; and I 


can now congratulate the house 
and the country, that there is at 
present only one petit ion of this 
kind. Indeed it would be strange 
that this prejudice should ntinue 
still toextist. We have friends and 
ong spy vaca ortus ral, and eve n 
he pope himsel So little ani- 
mosiuy or aed} have we of tle 
catholic religion, so far as Portugal 
is concerned, that we have even 
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planted it along Ww ith t! 1€ Protessors 
of it in South America. I say, 
that in this we acted wisely; but, 
should we see no danger in forming 
alliances with other countries whe 
profess the catholic religion, and 
yet think it such a disqualification 
in Our own subjects, as should ine 
duce us to deprive them, purely on 
that account, of the privilege of 
being united to us in heart and 
mind, as in form and appe: arance? 
The petition now under considera 
tion, and which I shall move to 
have referred to a committee of the 
whole house, prays an mquiry into 

the cause of so incomprehet nsible a 
distinction ; and in addition to the 
privilege on ich the catholics now 
enjoy, prays that they may be ad, 
mitted to a communion in those 
also of which they are still deprived. 
To this boon I shall endeavour te 
show that they are entitled. I sub 
mit that the catholics of Ireland are 
a body of men not bound by their 
religion to bear allegrance to any 
other power than the sovereign ot 
this country. They torm a co ns 
derable part of our army an d navy. 
lt must be calamitous indeed, if on 
account oftheir religion they should 
be supposed unworthy to be trust. 
ed; and that rel: gion, which is sup. 
posed to have the effect of render- 
ing most men better, and more to 
be relied on in their various rela- 
tions in life, should render them 
execrable. Their religion, let it be 
recollected , is the religion of the 
greater part of Europe ; and to say 
that such is its tendency, 1s to say 
that christianity, instead of bemg 4 
blessing, isa nuisance. ‘The ques 
tious put to the foreign u niversaill 
as to the power of the p ope to ab- 
solve Roman catholics from ther 
allegiance, and the other extraor 
dinury powers attributed to him, 
Were not*only answered with de. 
cis 
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FOREICN 
ed negatives, but also with no 
cided negatives, » : 
small degree of indignation, at the 
idea of their religion being <0 —_ 
ly stigmatized. miamitam that 
the power of the pope to cepose 
kings, or to absolve subjects :rom 
their allegiance, are not tenets 
recognised by the catholics ot ire- 
lond. If it be objected that it 
would be inconsistent with the De- 
claration of Rights to impart to the 
catholics those privileges tor which 
they now peution, l will reply, that 
it isa most extraordinary position 
to lay down, that that which is the 
source of your happiness, shall, at 
the same time, be a principle of 
illiderality to a numerous class of 
yourfellow-subjects. In 1642, the 
law of disqualification was an act 
of oppression { in 1662, it was still 
an act of oppression ; and it was 
pot till 1682 thac it became the 
law of the land. The principle of 
this law is, that because one of the 
three estates must be of the pro- 
testant faith, the other two must be 
salso:orthat, becausethe king must 
he a protestant, therefore the two 
branches of the legislature i::ust be 
composed wholly of protestants. 
The inference, however, did not 
necessarily, nor even naturally, arise 
outof the premises. All that can 
be inferred from the constitutional 
enactment, that the king must bea 
protestant, was, that the prince 
must be of the religion of the peo. 
ai " it mem did not follow 
Ok the c- 0 = people must be 
trine which . ot Ee eee 
26 sod» eyed lpestahaarns 
the iiibdion dec fi mi 
one branch of the I cere eset. Re 
: a egislature, and 
he two countries gion, between 
ies, the catholics are 
aoe to vote for members of 
parament, which would else be 
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ing them a voice in the election of 
the legislature, in admitting them 
also to a seat-in the legislature, 
is there more danger to be ap- 
prehended to the constitution 
trom granting them this privi- 
lege, or from subjecting tour- 
fitths of the inhabitants of Ireland 
to an exclusion from the rights 
which their fellow-subjects are per- 
mitted to enjoy? Is there more 
danger in extending to them the 
full enjoyment of the blessings of 
the constitution; or in leaving an 
opportunity for a foreign enemy ta 
avail himself of your bigotry and 
illiberality towards them, to irritate 
their prejudices against you, and toe 
convert them into an instrument in 
his own favour? Will the con- 
stitution be endangered by procur- 
ing for it the cordial and steady 
support of four millions of people ? 
Will the church be endangered by 
the exercise of charity, moderation, 
and all those virtues which com- 
mand the respect, and conciliate 
the affections, of mankind? Is the 
tree in danger of falling because it 
has a root, or is the capital the less 
secure because it rests upon a base ? 
I hope that you will guard with 
vigilance the constitution both of 
church and state; but in order to 
do this with effect, you must make 
them the objects of veneration and 

love. 
¢¢ So much for the civil dangers 
to be apprehended trom admitting 
them fully within the pale of the 
constitution. Let us now see 
whether there is any thing more 
real inthe dangers which it is feared 
would result to the ecclesiastical 
establishment from such a measure. 
It has, been alleged, and seriously 
alleged by some,that this step would 
tendto thesubversion of the church, 
This apprehension must be found- 
ed upon the supposition that the 
3 catholics 
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catholics are incapable of any vir- 
tue, and capable of every vice, and 
that, were they admitted to a full 
participation of civil rights, they 
would then withdraw the payments 
they now make tothe church. But 
how is it that we argue? They 
now pay our church, and therefore 
we must exclude them from a share 
of those civil immunities of which 
we are in possession! And is not 
this to sacrifice our morality to 
our religion, or rather to s.cri- 
fice both our morality and re- 
and religion to our church esta- 
blishment? Is it not entirely to 
lose sight of the Deity, or to see 
him only through the medium of 
a profitable establishment; an es- 
tablishment bolstered up by some 
contemptible test law, and which, 
instead of securing the happiness of 
many, seeks only the gain of a few? 
If thecatholics, supposing thatthey 
were to be admitted to the privi- 
leges which they wish to obtain, 
are to destroy our religious esta- 
blishment, they must do it in one 
of two ways; either by law or by 
force. But before they can do it 
by law, they must obtain the con- 
currence of a majority in this 
house ; and if they are to do it by 
foree, what prevents their employ- 
ing that force now as well as then? 
Besides, is it not contrary to every 
principle of human nature, and to 
all experience of the motives which 
regulate human actu ns, to suppose 
that mcn will act with pati “ce and 
resignation under oppression ; and 
that as soon as they are emanci- 
pated from the yoke they will be- 
come turbulent and mischievous? 
Is it not a conduct totally the re- 
verse of this, which both reasoning 
and CX Pe rience WwW ould Warrant us in 
expecting ? 

« Having thus s! ortly answered 
the objections which may be started 


















— the measure, considereds 
relation to England, I shall ty, 
proceed to consider it in regard 
Ireland. And in the first places 
has been said, that the catholig 
hate you, and that they ought ng 
to be intrusted with the possessig 
of power. If it be true that the 
hate you, this hatred must eithe 
spring from the soil or from then. 
ligion. If it spring from the wi 
then this hatred must be comma 
to all the inhabitants of Ireland 
whether catholics or protestants; 
if it spring from religion, this haved MM Y¢ 
must be felt by the catholics (iim dang 
England, as well as by those dim dm 
Ireland. But the fact is, if tig Ircla 
hatred exist, it does not spring ie “er 
either from the soil or from them ie “je 
ligion, but from the laws. Do na fi tallin 
say that the Irish are a generatia and 
perverse beyond a others, ad gm af 
apply this supposed perversity diy 
character as a salvo to your comm “pon 
seiences for withholding from thea digy 
those privileges to which they bar ig 
an equal claim with the rest gm ‘ue 















their fellow-subjects ; do not shit i ‘°°. 
the blame from your own shot re! 
ail 


ders, fer the purpose of imputing 
to the Deity. The evil does m nt ol 


arise from any perversity of dixie ‘po 
position on the part of the Irish;4 fence 
arises solely from the existing aw amy 
Part of a most impolitic codec“? 
penal laws has been already e we 
pealed: the rest remain tor you pas 


repeal.” Here the hon. gentiemm 
entered into an elaberate argumet ¥ 
to show that there could be o 
moral nor political incompatibilit 


between the two religions; ced 
there was nothing in the privilege sal 
for which the .catholics petition ® toe 
consistent either with the ong he 
principle, the present character ® Ne 
the permanent duration of ut ad 
British constitution; that with bis 


. . 
gard to the actual state ot [reland 
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danger is to be pagers 
from compliance with their wishes, 
ether to the civil or ecclesiastical 
eeablishment of that country. 
Soeaking of our continental alli- 
ances, he said: “* The Austrian has 
deserted you, the Russian has dee 
erted you, and the Prussian has 
deserted you; and is the petition 
to be Jost in the moment of your 
danger? Do you think by means 
of schism and discord to support 
and prop up a falling world?) Can 
any thing be mcre mad than this? 
Yes, the idea of danger ! 
danger from what ? of danger from 
adouting the Roman catholics of 


Irdand to 2 full participation of 


the rights and privileges of British 
subjects! You are to prop upa 
falling world by means of schism 
and discord, and the emancipation 
of afew Roman catholics will pre- 
cipitate its fall! ‘This is miracle 
upon miracle, prodigy upon pro- 
dgy. The mistake, however, 
trauge as it may seem, is enter- 
tuned by many, and by good men 
too. I would of all things at pre- 
vent be anxious to recommend to 
all classes the cultivation of a spi- 
ntot harmony and concord. ‘The 
puit of concord is a spirit of de- 
ence. ‘This spirit I would recom- 
mend to the landed gentlemen, to 
display towards their tenantry ; and 
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intercourse with the lower 
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iad weit 


a - - 
orders tO manifest a suavity and 


tatleness of manner, while they 
“weliby avoid every expression 
“ad every look even which might 
unitate their prejudices or hurt their 
icelings, I must likewise appeal 
se forerament, te memes of 

Pit in their power either 
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i a mch good or much mischief. 
ios be stification that the people 
oan > some instances indis- 
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creet. Above all things, I wish 
that the present may not be con- 
sidered as a.party question, but 
that all parties may act upon the 
conviction that the way to have no 
French in the country is to have no 
bigotry in the government. Phi- 
kanthropy begets philanthropy,and 
kindness will be sure to find a re- 
turn of gratitude. Let the opinion 
be discountenanced that the lower 
orders of the Irish are selfish, and 
that the higher orders are extor- 
tioners. - The first of the two ideas 
would make the lower class of the 
people hate the higher; and the 
second would tend to make the 
higher class despise the lower. In 
the course of the last twenty-five 
years, What has Ireland done? It 
has increased in population, it has 
improved its commerce and culti- 
vation, it has meliorated both its 
social and civil condition: these 
are the barbarous accomplishments 
which it has acquired. The Ro- 
man catholics as well as the pro- 
testants have their trials by jury ; 
they vote for members of parlia- 
ment; they discuss political ques- 
tions at public meetings with free- 
dom. These are privileges worth 
defending ; privileges, which [am 
sure tHey would not surrender to a 
king of England, much less will 
they surrender them to a foreign 
enemy. Ireland now stands by 
you with five millions of inhabi- 
tants, paying two millions of rents, 
and two millions of interest: she 
will guard against indulging in 
rancorous animosity or clamorous 
discontent ; and you will see the 
absurdity of attempting to govern 
such a country by tyranny and 
bigotry, or any other means than 
the British constitution. Suppos- 
ing that at this moment you saw 
all the navies of Europe going to 
invade Ireland, would you send 

over 
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over instructions to require all the 
catholics to take the oath of su- 
pren:acy, or would you adopt some 
measure more likely to animate 
them for the struggle on which 
they were about to enter? And 
will you not now prepare them for 
the grest battle which you have to 
ficht?) How would you blush to 
tell your ancestors, that you had 
Yost the sacred inheritance of free- 
dom which they bequeathed to you, 
because you were afraid of the 
canou of ‘Trent, the Lateran de- 
cree, or the conncil of Constance ! 
‘}'o save you from this disrrac e, the 
catholics of freland apply to you 
with the boldness of freeme nb, now 
that you are deserted by the An- 
strian, the Russian, and the Prus- 
ein, to | admitted to lend you 
their support and assistance in the 
strugele in a you are engaged ; 
and it the enemy prevail, to ro to 
the pray vir ete with you. have 
only two Ww ‘shes to express be fore l 
sit down; that you may lo ng pre- 
serve your libert ¥> «All id t hat you 
may never surviveit. I move, sir, 
that the lias e resolve itself into a 
commiitee for the purpase © ft taki Ing 
consideration the pe “iuons of 
the sien gniadliies af treland.’’ 
Mr. Canning, after seme inter- 
TUptION, obse rved, that it he and 


his colleag 


gues wisned to fo to a 


mito 


silent vote on this question, it Was 
certainty not from any want of dis- 
wWsition to show 3 “pe cLtothe ri “ht 
sng gentleman ae had broug! it 
forward the business in so able, 
eloquent, and candid a manner; 
but rather from a perect coinci- 
dence some of the sentiments 
most particularly impressed by the 
rcht hon. gentleman, and a desire 
to give the vote } 
duty to give, inthe manner most 
h the right hon. gen- 


consistent with ¢] 
: | ‘ : . 
Ucman's recommendation. Who. 
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ever should come in aid of .fett @ 
right hon. gentleman, could cer, 0 esta 
tainly not be looked toy ward {0 x encore 
a more powerful antazonist. The was 
were many strong reasons why i the ary 








extension of this "discussion shoul 
not be wished for. If his Majesty 
ministers saw no prospect of a sy 
cessful issue to the question befor 
the house, and but mischief in ty 
discassion, was It unreasonable the 
they should be walling to avoid th 
debate? Was that course of pm 
ceeding new to the hon. gentlema 
opposite? Had they forgotten, whall 


utting 
now irc 
nimity 
whethe 
Poet be 


fiat 


rable it 
christia 
mous, 

tw whi 


bore te 
they themselves were in power, and 
wavs e) 
with the fair influence o { gover ae 
ment attempted to carry a meas swt 
somewhat connected with this sb 
° eh 1- i; 8L Pre COnCUn 
yect ® weeaeed t! 1e y Ci id evel ’ thin gs religiot 
thei: power to prevent the avitatie rey” 


of this general question betore te ld 

ne ’ eh : AL 1 
house, which they now thought 
impossible to dcfer a year, ora 
month, without infinite danger & 
the constitution and _ the ‘country, not in 
If it was not the mischict of anu... 
sucece :sful ao at: 1t1o DO) of the questi shar 


@) ied 


dence « 
the hor 


youtly 


that they deprecated, what obeMy », oh, 
motive could they have except he me 
ot the meanest temporary and PR attemr 
sonal mterest? Uf they would SM yy. | 
that by considerations of fair ae justice 
statesmanlike prudence they Wei go... 
eng to put off the discuss 4 
then, he should be glad to kori). 
what there was now in the stateqil 5.09) 
Europe to render it a more propel bean.) 
per riod for ag git at ing the question ' of the, 
Though he sought with the sam ble & 
anxiety as the hon. gentlemen BM the pe: 
posite, no such favourable circle »)e4¢ 
stances occurred to him. He wok pass i 
now state wh ty It was desirable ' to inf 
bring that question to as speedy * every 
decision as possib le, Lt was ° etting 
pase ible not to agree W ith the mg ema: 
hon. gentleman, when he rep Cunki 
sented how desizab le it wou ould . O28 Doi 
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civil dissension, and 
» establish perfect harmony and 
oacord’ between all parties. But 

as fair, at the same time, to 
os fs the practic: ability of the 


pod that was proposed 5 and ad- 
sing the advantages that would 


Th tly 


How from the esta tblishment of una- 


nimity at all times, to question 
whether that unamimity could in 
rained. However desi- 
rable it was that persons professing 
christianity should be all unant- 
mous, it was a melancholy truth, 
to which the history of f all times 
bore testimony, that dissensions al- 
ways extsted, ‘and that the greater 

ms were taken to reconcile them 
the wider the breach became. He 
concurred in the wish to extinguish 
religious animosities, he wished 
they had never existed; but he 
could not shut his eyes on the evi- 
den ce of facts, so'as to indulge in 
the hope of a consummation. so de- 
’ mi to be wished for. It was 
ot in the Qr wer even ot speeches 
“ - Se, $0 ¢ ‘loque nt, and so rood, 


-~ 


as that of the right hon. gent! teTmany 
to obtain this victor) over the Pp \S- 
ons agd prejudices of men, ‘The 

empt must be abortive. ‘hus, 
what in reflection was matter of 


Justice was to be dept fecated in 
discussion, as likely to afford no 
good practical result. He wished 
tae neht hon. gentleman had con- 
“d 1 wh at he had to say to the last 
brat ich of his speech. if sles result 
ot the debate shot uld not be fi ivoure- 
* to the proposition of refer ring 

i petition to the comm ittee, it was 
atleast desirablerh: at nothing should 
pass in the debate that could tend 
© inflame those ani: nosities which 
“ery one must be anxious to see 
cntinguished, The right hon. gen 
r eman Must concur with him in 
aking, that the line of conduct 
“S Polated out, viz. an interchange 
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of good offices, and the practice of 
museal conciliation, would do mere, 


in the first instance, to remove ani- 
mosities, than any motion that 
could be brought forward in this 


house. Such instruction, enforced 
by the weight of the right bon. gen- 
tleman’s example, must be pro- 
ductive of the greatest practical 
The grounds on which the 
right hon. gentleman called for a 
committee were precisely the same 
that were urged without success on 

former occasion, and they had 
received no addition of strength 
since. Hecould not look back to 
the recent decision on this point, 
the right hon. gentleman himself 
could not look back to it, without 
heing convinced that an inoffensive 
re fusal would produce less mischied 
in the state thana reluctant and 
forced assent. Jet any body who 
knew the state of the pu tblic mind 
in this country, say, whether there 
Was not a strong previ ail ig senti- 
ment against. concession to the cas 
tholics. Ii this. was founded in 
reason, it was not easily to be over- 
come; but if it was even foundcd 
only on prejudice, the right hon. 
gentlenian was well aware that 
such prejudices did not yield to res 
peated attacks of reason, any more 
than the prejudices on the other 
side to penal Jaws. It would be of 
little value to have a m: jority fo: 
the measure in the house, if there 
was an inflamed mq jority against it 
out of the house. If there should 
be a dis: ippo intment in the present, 
instance, there would be a consola- 
tion in reflecting, that the object 
of the motion: must ultimately, 
though gradually, prevail. 

A most animated and interesting 
debate followed, in which the prin- 
cipal spe. tkers for the mation were, 
Mr. Windham, lord Milt ay Mr. 
Fitzgerald, lord H. Petty, sir J. C, 
Hippisles, 
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Hippisley, and Mr. Ponsonby. On 
the other side were lord Pollington, 
lord Castlereagh, Mr. Wilbertorce, 
and the chancellor of the exche- 
quer.¢ It must, however, be ob- 

erved that those who spoke against 
roing into committee did it, gene- 
: ally , on the ground of the unfitness 
of the time to discuss the sul bject 5 

and also on the presumption that 
the c try at large Was Against 
extending toleration to the peti- 
uioners. 

On the 27th the same question 
was brought (orward tin the upper 
house by lord Grenville, who con- 
cluded a most admirable speech of 
great length by saying, “ The ques- 
tion then now is, ‘whethe r you will 
persevere in a mild and conciliatory 

conduct towards the catholics for 
the purpose of more firmly and 
steadily attaching them to the con- 
stitution, and for the purpose of 
animating them to stand torward 
m its defence with mereased zeal 
and alacrity in the present moment 
of peril. ‘That you should do so, 
[have no hesitation whatever in 
eiving my Opinion; an opinion 
founded upon various grounds, but 
upon none more than the considera- 
tion of the system which you have 
pursued since 1778, and the bene- 
heial eflects which have resulted 
from it. Since that period you 
have sought by all the means in 
your power to raise the people of 
Ireland to opulence and wealth, 
and all the enjoyments of civil life, 
because vou have thought that in 
so deing you were most likely to 
increase your own prosp rity, and 
to attach them to the happy con- 
stitusion and government * under 
which they lived. In this course 
of indulgence and conciliation you 
have proceeded gradually, but uni- 
formly, ana never surely were wis- 
dom and liberality more signally 
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of poverty, insizniticance, and 
gradation, to wealth, CONsequen, 
and power; and toa wealth, o@ 
sequence, and power, of whe 
Ireland has not had the excluae 
benefit ; but which have increag 
proportionally the wealth, powe 
and consequence, of Great Brit 
Had the present crisis in your fe 
happened thirty years ago, how 
prepared would you have beeay 
meet it, when compared witht 
state of your actual resoures 
And has not the favourable chang 
toa considerable degree arisen from 
your policy to Ireland during the 
period : ? When you look to yoe 
maritime st rength, the great bd 
wark of your safety; when ye 
look to the increase of your popul 
tion; when you look to the flouns 
ing state of your commerce & 
navigation ; you must: reflect we 
pleasure that they are in no ince 
siderable degree the result of thé 
pelicy whic fh, by giving the peop 
of Ireland an imterest in the 9% 


has made them large contributeni of chu 
to the prosperity and detence of Ll becans 
country. In 172, true ta! capabl 
same system of conciliation, } aspire 
proceeded much further than yea would 
had done befure. At ghe eve | several 
the great and awful contest, Whe HH not to 
was then about to commerce, 3 monw 
in contemplation of the succol Hl now is 
which you might have occasion ! be fait 

call upon Ire}: ind to furnish towaeM tw pre 
carrying it on, you exten ded 0 you hi 
benefits alre: idy conferred ups bil yor 
her, uniting the additional O° fi from 
which you bestowed to the a ercly 
provement which had taken pat itis w 
in her situation. You consic™ 3) measy 
that she had already acquit again: 


wealth, that .re spect had tollowe Upon 
upon wealth, that her populate 1“ 
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no longer consisted entirely of a 


try, but that education 
he - sNished thehabits and improved 


‘SOE 4 manners of the people, and that 
MAREE ade were capable of enjoying the 
NCiRE rphts and periorming the duties cf 
» COME becubjects of a free Constitution 5 
Wholly ...4 with these considerations before 
LgeRT you, you imparted to them the 
eal ective franchise. And why did 


OWE wen do this? Was it for the purpose 
rite *y enabling the disaffected catholics 


wr fu securely and more effectually 
more yan 
Ow to sap your religious establishment, 
; - nt ? 
cea and to overturn the gov ernment s 
OH No: you said, The people of Tre- 
Wes HAS jandare now capable of exercising 
han herights of freemen ; with wealth, 
tro h. 


theyhave acquired attachment to 
the country and to the govern- 
ment; and therefore those privi- 
leges which at one time it might 
have been unsafe to grant, it 
would now be equally illiberal 
and impolitic to withhold. You 
went even further than that: you 
opened to the catholics ail the 
professions, othces, and honours, of 
WAR thestate, And on what principle 
“E® did you do this? because you sup. 
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> WSIS posed them to be the enemies both 
Uo ot church and state? No, It was 

because you thought they were 
| capable of holdipg and worthy to 
» aspire after them, and that they 
1 "RR would discharge the duties of these 
+f everal stations to the advantage, 
ile hot to the detriment, of the com- 
hes monwealth, All I ask of you 
* hW isto pursue this system, and to 
at faithful to your own principles, 
vary 


© proceed in the course in which 
| ave begun, and to persevere 
NY you have finished it. "The olhices 


7 fom which Roman catholics are 
- etcluded are so few in number, that 
« "tS usual for the opposers of the 
ire my er an argument 
eM ton ths ‘i admission to them 
ae very circumstance, It 
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cannot, say they, be anobject for 
which they can consider it worth 
contending. The offices are indeed 
few in number, and may be grant- 
ed with perfect safety: but it ought 
to be recollected that though they 
may be little for you to grant, they 
are not little for them to receive. 
The restriction is felt over the 
whole community, and every indi- 
vidual feels the oppression of being 
excluded from an office which, had 
it been open to all, he never might 
have attained. ‘Think, my lords, 
of what would be the feelings otf 
any one among you, if he were 
told that he might enter himself or 
bring up bis son in any particular 
profession ; but that whatever might 
be his talents, whatever might be 
his industry, whatever might be his 
perseverance, the highest honours 
of the profession were for ever and 
irrevocably inaccessible to him; 
were he to be told that. he might, 
indeed, encounter all the toil, ex- 
pose himself to all the dangers, and 
undergo all the disgusts, incident 
to the line, but that to its highest 
preterments he never could aspire. 
By such a measure of exclusion, 
the danger against which you guard 
is nothing, but the mortification 
which it occasions to those who are 
affected by it is extreme. The prin- 
ciple upor which it proceeds is even 
more galling than the thing itself. 
They are toldnotonly that they must 
despair of ever attaining those high 
situations, but must despair of attain- 
ing them because they are unworthy 
of being trusted with them. It offers 
a stigma upon them as a body, and 
Sets tuem as marks for the hand of 
scorn to point at. Whatever may 
be the result of their present appli- 
cation, I hope it will not have the 
effect of weakening their attach- 
ment either to the country or to the 
government; but if it shall prove 
unsuc- 
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unsnccessful, it is impossible but 
they must fee) the disappointment, 
and feel it poignantly; if they did not 
they would not have the feelings of 
men, much less the feelings charac- 
teristic of freemen. My lords, you 
are now calling upon the peop'e of 
Ireland for great sacrifices for a 
great object: you are calling upon 
them to risk their lives, and all 
they possess, to resist the invasion 
of a foreign enemy, to prevent our 
being numbered with the subju- 
gated states of the continent, and 
to defend a constitution which is at 
once the source of our happiness 
and of our glory. The objects tor 
which we are contending are sut- 
ficient to rouse the energies of every 
one who is sensible of their value. 
But can we expect that the catho- 
lics will make the sacrifices tor 
which we call upon them, unless 
they are cordially attached to the 
1, 


constitution, tniess this atiac 
ment is founded upon an equal 
participation of its benefits, and 
unless they are alive to those feel- 
ings of pride which arise from 
every man’s being equal in the face 
of the law? These are the grounds 
on which I propose that the ob- 
noxious restrictions shall Le remoy- 
ed. I hope that { have not argued 
the case with any improper vehe- 
mence, and that I have not de- 
parted from that tone of temperance 
and moderation which I proposed 
te observe in setting out, and with 
which it is my wish that the present 
question may on both sides be dis- 
cussed, Should your lordships 
concur in the motion which I shall 
have the honour to submit to you, 
Lam convinced that you will con- 
tribute much to the safety of the 
empire, by uniting and knitting 
together the hearts of al! descrip- 
tions of people. If it is your lord. 
ships’ opunon that it would be go- 
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ing too far to grant the prayerg 
the petition to its full extent, J hope 
that you will at least. manifeg ; 
disposition to lend a favourable ey 
to the petitioners, by going intog 
committee upon the subject. A 
all events, the discussion, if cop. 
ducted with temper, may be pro 
ductive of benefit. I am moe 
happy that the catholics of Ireland 
have applied for redress to the pa. 
lrament of the united kingdom, and 
I trust they will coincide with m 
in the opinion which I confidently 
entertain, that the period is at m 
great distance when their applic 
tion will be successful. It is m 
small satisfaction to observe, that 
the hostility which was formery 
telt to their claims is in some quar 
ters decaying ; and the probability 
isythat ere long it will be altogether 
extnguished. What I am no 
about to add, it 1s unnecessary 
for me to address to the respec 
able characters whose names I st 
at the top of the list of subseriben 
to the petitions, but I wish I could 
be heard by the whole populatin 
of Ireland. I hope they will co 
tinue to look for the gratification a 
their wishes to the united parle 
ment, secure that in the end ther 
will not be disappointed. For # 
they are foolish enough to turn ther 
eyes to another quarter, and 
look to France for relief, they maj 
rest assured that not only will the 
eventually fail of attaining ther 
object, but they will bring up® 
themselves a train of the heavies 
calamities that any nation ever s* 
fered. Let them view the sta® 
of the continent, crushed into 
mass of oppression, subjected © 
one common yoke, and groanidg 
undera tyranny far more merciles 
than the world ever witnessed, fe 
dering the situation of each indive 
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of the worst-governed country in 
Europe previously tothe fF rench re- 
volution ; and let them reflect, that 
there isnot one of these nations 
whose sufferings are not light asa 
feather in comparison with those 
which wouldbe inflicted wpon them, 
were they once to fall into the power 
of France. Religious persecution, 
commercial ruin, and political de- 
gradation, would be accumulated 
upon them ; their hopes would be 
extinguished, and their prospects 
shut up for ever. In order to save 
the country from these calami- 
ties, union is of all things to be 
recommended. This union it is 
certainly the duty of the legislature 
to promote: but it may be pro- 
moted still more effectuaily by a 
conviction that every individual, 
however low his rank, and however 
obscure his situation in society, és 
asmuch interested in the safety of 
the whole as the opulent and power- 
ful; and therefore, whatever may 
be the decision of this evening, I 
hope it will have no effect in dis- 
couraging any class of men from 
employing their utmost exertions 
to defeat the purposes and resist 
the attacks of the common enemy. 
“T shall now conclude, my lords, 
with moving, ‘That your Jord- 
ships may go into a committee to 
take into consideration the peti- 
tons of the Roman catholics of 
lrelang,’”? 
Viscount Sidmouth spoke deci- 
dedly against the motion. 
. “he earl of Moira safd, he was 
much attached to the church as 
a on and he did think, 
men noble friend who spoke 
a8 that the church was so rooted 
un the state, that it Was im 0 ib] * 
© affect the one with rere 
the other, e without injuring 
) SUE with respect to the 


d not agree with 
» that the principles 


Penal code, he coul 
= ¢ friend 
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which gave 1ise to that code were 
the result of religious differences. 
He had always looked upon them 
rather as the effect of political pre- 
caution. He severely deprecated 
the language of his noble triend, 
which, though not intended to be 
so, might be attended with mis- 
chievous effects. The present was 
not atime to alienate the hearts or 
damp the spirits ot four millions of 
people willing to share our danger 
and our fate, and only wishing in 
return to share the common privi- 
leges of Britons. The crisis had 
been represented as an awiful one: 
it was truly so, perhaps not to be 
parallelled in the history of the ci- 
vilized world ; and in the prevalent 
indifference, the smoothness of our 
passage, he feared, was owing to 
the rapidity of our descent; and at 
the first fatal shock our fears would 
be lost in our despair. ‘Therefore 
he thoughtwe should rouse, awaken 
from our lethargy, and apply the 
remedy before it was too late. An 
hour should not be lost in acceding 
to the just, equitable, and un- 
answerable claims of our catholic 
brethren. It at be objected to him, 
why, such being his sentiments, did 
he, upon a former occasion, ex- 
press his regret that the petition 
had been at the present period in- 
troduced ; he was ready to answer, 
that his regret then arose not from 
any diszpprebation of the time of 
presenting the petition, nor still less 
of the prayer of that petition, but 
because he thought that at the pre- 
sent period there was not only no 
hope, but on the other hand a 
certainty, that their claims would 
be rejected: and his regret arose 
from his dread of the exasperation 
produced by such rejection; for it 
Was not in the nature of men to be 
disappointed, and not manfully to 
feel that disappointment. At the 

N same 
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same time he was satisfied, that if 
the catholics had seen in his ma- 
jesty’s present government any 
wish to accommodate, any dispo- 
sition to conciliate them, they would 
have waited more patiemly; but 
from the ill-jpdged policy that had 
so recently been evinced towards 
that body, they were compelled to 
appeal to the constitutional organ 
for a legitimate object. In the 
Jate government, of which he had 
beena humble member, they had 
brought in a bill which, if its object 
had been liter lly translated into us 
utleymight have been called A bill 
to prevent 100,000 men of his ma- 


jesty'’s subjects from joining the 


French. ‘This bill certainly was 
not meant to embrace any of the 
great objects had in wew by the 
catholics: it was rather meant as 2 
peace-ofiering, as a forerunner of 
better times; and might be said to 
have been sent forth as the dove 
with the olive-branch, to te!l the 
per secuted catholics that the waters 
had subsided, and that the rising 
day wonld soon restore her criyinal 
beauties to the face of Nature. He 
wasgneved tofind that suchhad not 
been the pe licy of t] e prese nt fo- 
vernment; nothing to allay, soothe, 
or recoucile, but every thing to m- 
cite and exasperac. Why was 
this? At any time, suc! 
would have been impctitic; but, 
at the presen’ crisis, it was such an 
union of folly and madness as never 
had been equalled. When the 
powers of Europe were wiclled 
against us by one man, the most 
formidable, and at ‘he same time 
the most inveterate foe Fb ngland 
ever had two cire with, wus it im. 
material in such a contest, whether 
the people of Ireland were fired 
with all their natuwe ardour in our 
cause, or sunk iy our injustice inta 
alistiess dejection and a cold-bleed- 


conetet 
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ed neutrality? With what fag 
could the noble viscount ask the 
[rish catholic to brave every danger, 
to expose himself to the hazards of 
batile, for the mere purpose of gs. 
curing to the Englishman whit he 
refuses to share with him? The 
noble viscount could not make 
seltish a proposal ; and if he did, it 
would be met with merited indig. 
nation. He concluded with con 
juring the house to think well of 
the fair and just claim that was 
made upon their justice, and to 
answer itin that manner that best 
became their character and the in» 
terests of the empire. 

Bishop of Norwich. “I rise, for 
the first time in my life, to address 
your lordships, and I rise with un 
alfected reluctance ; not because | 
entertain the smatlest doubt respect 
ing either the expediency, the 
policy, or the justice, of the mea 
sure under consideration, but be 
cause, to & person in my situation, 
it must Be exceedingly painful 
(however firmly persuaded he may 
be in hts own ruaind) to tind him 
self impelled, by a sense cr duty, 
to maintain an opinion, directly the 
reverse of which is supported by 
many wise and good men, who be. 
long to the same profession, and 
who situpon the same bench wit 
him. Imp rtant occasions, hows 
ever, sometimes arise, on which aa 
individual may be called upon 
avow his own sentiments, expicily 
and unequivocally, without any 
undue deference to the judgemett 
of others. Such an occasion | cot 
ceive the present to be, and sia! 
without further apology troubie 
your lordships witha few remarks 
I have considered, with all the cate 
and atiention of which I am @ 
pable, the various arguments whic 
are urged against the petition ® 


favour of the catholics ot ere 
white. 
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qhich has this day for the second 
rime been presented and supported 
bythe noble baron on te other 
gdeof the house, with his usual 
abilities, and at the same time with 
dat well-known regard for the real 
interest of the established church, 
for its peace, its security, Its honour, 
and its prosperity, which forms, and 
has always formed, sodistinguished 
a part in the character ef that noble 
lord. ‘These objections, my lords, 
numerous as they are said to be, 
may all of them I think be reduced 
ander four heads. In the first 
slice, it is asserted, or rather 
srongly insinuated, that the re- 
ligious tenets of the catholics are 
ot such a nature, as, per se, to ex- 
cludethose who hold them from 
the civil and military situations to 
which they aspire. It is yexi said, 
that if this were not the case, these 
situations are matters of favour, 
not of right, an therefore the ca- 
tiolics have no just cause to com- 
plain that they are excluded from 
them. In the third place, we are 
told, that if it were admitted tiat 
tae Measure was, abstractedly con- 
sidered, just and right, it would 
be highly inexpedient to repeal sta- 
tutes which were passed with much 
deliberation, and are considcred by 
many as the bulwarks of the con- 
tution im church and state. Aud, 
hastly, there are some who contend, 
that if there were no other objection, 
he words of the coronation oath 
present an msuperable bur to the 
eed the catholics. 1 shall 
. : your lordships long in 
disvassed y ee repeatedly 
very satisfac ey — Ie 
ere ied by fa 
out of | a NT IN tnts house and 
%. With respect to the re- 
‘B'OUS tenets of the catholics of the 
Present day it isn = 7 . 

’ ot a little singu- 
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lar, my lords, that we will not al- 
low them to know what their own 
religious tenets really are. We call 
upon them for their creed upon 
some very important points, and 
they give it us without reserve ; 
but, instead of believing what they 
say, we refer them, with an air of 
controversial triumph, to the coun- 
cils of Constance or Thoulouse, to 
the fourth Lateran council, orto the 
council of Trent. In vain they most 
explicitly and most solemnly aver, 
that they hold no tenet whatsoever, 
incompatible with their duties 
either as men or as subjects,-or in 
any other way hurtful to the go- 
vernment under which they live, 
In vain they publish declaration 
upon declaration, in all or which 
they most unequivocally disavow 
those highly exceptionable tenets 
which are imputed to them, and 
not only do they disavow, but they 
express their abhorrence of them. 
In vain they contirm these decla- 
rations by an oath; an oath, my 
lords, framed by ourselves, drawn 
with all possible care and caution, 
and couched in terms as strong as 
language affords. In addition to 
these ample securities for the prin- 
ciples and practice of this numerous 
and Joyal class ot our fellow-sub- 

jects and fellow-christians, a great 
statesman, now unhappily no more, 
caused to be transmitted a string of 
very important querics to the prin- 
cipal catholic universiies abroad, 
for the purpose of asceriainme, 
with precision, the sentiments of 

the catholic clergy, respecting the 
real nature and extent of the papal 
power, and some other weighty 
points. The answers returned to 
these queries, by those learned 
bodies, appeared to me, at the 
time, as they do now, perfectly 
satistactory, and in the same light 
they were considered by most dis- 
N 2 passionate 
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passionate men. Notwithstanding 
all ibis, a concealed 
catheliws still Jurks about by far too 
many cf us; a jealousy, m my 
Opinion, as unworthy of a frank 
and enliphtencd peop le, as it is in- 
jurious and cruel towards those 
who are the objects of it. For, 
surely, my lords, if there be one 
position more incontrovertibly true 
than another, itis this: if an indi- 
vidual, or a body of men, will give 
to the government under which 
they live, such a security, upon 


oath, as that government itself 


prescribes; if, Moreover, they main- 
tain no opinions destructive cf mo- 
ral « bligation, or subversive of 
civil society; their speculative 
Opinions, of a religious nature, can 
never, with justice or with reason, 
be urged as excluding them from 
civil and military situations. ‘The 
catholics, my lords, give this se- 
curity, und, having given it, the 
legislature itself has declared that 
they ought to be censidered as good 
and loy al subjects; as such, there- 
tore, in my view of the subj yect, 
they are unquest nably entitled to 
the privileges which they claim. 
When IL speak ct m ierely specula- 
tive opinion > of reli; von, l wish to 
be understood as meaning such 
opinions as begin in the under- 
standing and rest there, and have 
no practical mfuence vu hatsoever 
upon our conduct im lie. With 
this limitation, 1 am not sensible 
that there is anv fallacy im the ar. 
rument which [have made use of ; 
if there be any, I shall be happy 
to have it poined out; as] cannot 
possibly have any motive in view, 
but what, from my heart. I believe 
to be the truth. Should an un- 
fortunate and deep-rooted prejudice 
prevail so far asto make us say, 
decidedly and openly, that we will 
not believe a catholic, even vpon 


jealousy of 





his oath, there is an end, my lork, 
of the discussion at ouce. But th 
ument, if argument it can bk 
called d, proves a great deal tu 
much, and for this plain reason, 
no obligation more binding thas 
that of an appeal to the Suprem 
Being by an oath has hither 
been devised in civil society. He, 
theretore, who can justly ‘be sup 
posed capable of setting at nought 
such an obligation, upon any pre: 
tence whatsoever, is not only um 
worthy of the privileges here com 
tended ior, but unfit torall social 
intercourse of every kind: vetale 
sub ssdem sit trabibus. Harsh and 
horrid as the expression must sound 
in your lordships’ ears, he ough 
to be exterminated from the fgee 
of the earth; or at least he should 
be banished for lile to Botany Bay, 
and even when arrived there, k 
should be driven back into th 
sea; for there is no den of thieves, 
no e: ing of robbers, cape ce 
tho oroughly proflizate, and at the 
same trme so devoid of comma 
understanding, as to adnut that 
man a member of their commun 
ty, upon whose fidelity to his ei 
gagements no reHance can be pla 
cod even for a single hour. I com 
now to the second cGbjcction, my 
answer to which will be very short 
Civil and military appointment 
are, it seems, matters of favot, 
not of right t, and, therefare, the 
catholics h: a na yu ist cause [0 COR 
plain that they are excluded from 
them, I can hardly, my lords 
conccive any man in earnest whi 
regards this distinction as appl 
cable to the present case ; becau# 
no one pleads for an abstract righ 
to these situations, but tor a cap 
city ot holding them. No one COs 
teuds for the absolute possession | é 
civil and military offices, but i 
equal eligibility to them ; and ba 
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‘0g endeavoured to prove that all 
fnen are equally eligible, who give 
to the government under w ich 
they live such a security, upon 
cath, for their conduct as subjectss 
as that government itself prescribes, 
and who maintain no Opinions des 
structive of moral obligation, or 
subversive of civil society,—I shall 
only add here, that they are so 
considered to be in almost all the 
overnments of Europe, and over 
the whole continent of America 3 
and I shall be sorry to see England 
the lastto follow so good an exam- 
ple, “But it is inexpedient,” we 
ye told, “ to repeal statutes which 
ae passed with much deliberation, 
andare considered by many as the 
bulwarks of the constitution in 
church and state.” How long, my 
lords, it may be thought expedient 
or necessary, that the remaining 
part of these restrictive disqualify- 
ing statutes should be enforced 
against the catholics, or at what 
precise period their operations shall 
end, isa question, not fer a divine, 
but for lawyers and statesmen, to 
decide. I may, however, be per- 
mitted to observe, that under any 
government, however free, though 
peculiar circumstances may perhaps 
call for statutes of a very strict, 
and even of a very severe nature, 
lora limited period of time, yct no 
Wise statesman would, I imagine, 
Wish those statutes to remain un- 
repealed a moment after the cir- 
cumstances which occasioned them 
Sease toexist. ‘Those who are ac- 
quainted with the history of the 
atutes here alluded to, and of the 
ee they passed, will ane 
? Y application of this re- 
mark; the application of it is, in- 
» Made tor me by a very emi- 
fiend me and avery cordial 
le Cccesiastical as well 
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as to the civil constitution of this 
realm, This able writer observes, 
more than once, in his Com- 
mentaries, that “ whenever the 
peried shall arrive when the power 
of the pope is weak and insignifi- 
cant, and there is no pretender to 
the throne, then will be the time to 
rant full indulgence to the catho- 
hes,” That time, my lords, is 
now come; there is no pretender 
to the throne; and, with respect to 
the papal power, not a single per- 
son present apprehends, [ «wm 
thoroughly persuaded, any danger 
from it. In respect to that once 
gigantic power, magni stat nominis 
umbra, and nothing more, Where 
then can be the objection to grant- 
ing the petition of the catholics or 
Ireland? a petition founded on the 
immutable principles of reason and 
of justice; a petition also whiclt 
worldly policy loudly calls upon us 
to accede to i the present very 
serious crisis; a crisis which de- 
maads the union of the wise and 
brave, of every description and of 
every denomination ; that cordial 
union, I mean, which is'most as- 
suredly the best support, and in- 
deed the only secure bulwark, of 
every government upon earth. It 
is unnecessary to add, that an unien 
of this kind can be obtained only 
by confidence and conciliation. 
But if worldly policy did not thus 
luudly call upon us, a principle of 
gratitude should lead us to pay all 
the attention in our power to these 
numerous, loyal, and respectable 
petitioners, to whom we are, ina 
great measure, indebted for the 
noblest monument of wisdom and 
beneficence combined, which mo- 
dern times have seen—I mean the 
union of Ireland with England; 
an union which, without their cor- 
dial cooperation, could never hive 
N 3 been 
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been effected. In reply to these 
observations, which appear to me 
to garry some weight with them, 
there are those who mainta'n that, it 
there were no other objection, the 
words of the coronation oath pre- 
sent an insuperable bar to the claims 
of the catholics of Ireland, Of ail 
the arguments, my lords, which 
either principle or prejudice has 
suggested, or which imagination 
has started, there is net one which 
Appears t9 me tO rest Rpon so weak 
a foundation, as that which is built 
ipon tie words ef the coronatron 
oath. This oath, as yeur lordships 
well know, underwent some altcra- 
tion at the period of the Revolution 
in b688, at which period that great 
prince William the Third centered 
into the following solemn engage- 
ment when he ascended the throne 
of this kingdom: “ I will maintain 
the laws of God, the true profes. 
sion of the Gospel, and the retorm- 
ed protestant church, established 
by law; and I will preserve to the 
bishops and clergy of this realm, 
and to the churches committed to 
their charge, all such rights and 
privileges, as by law do or shall 
uppertain unto them, or any of 
them.” Lf, my lords, even intelli- 
gent and honest men were not 
sometimes disposed to adopt any 
mode of reasoning, however weak, 
which coincides with their precon- 
ceived ideas upon a subject, itwou!d 
be no easv matter to find out upon 
what principle of fair construction, 
the words which I have just repeat- 
ed from the coronation oath, can 
be thought to militate against the 
claims of the catholics of Ireland. 
Ie will not, I trust, be said, for | 
am sure it cannot be proved, that 
it is either repugnant to the laws 
of God, or to the unconfined and 
benevolent tendency of the Gospel, 
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or to those liberal and enlightemeg 
principles upon which the Reforma. 
tion was founded, to admitto situa. 
tions of honour, or of profit, inthe 
state, mei: of talents and of virtys, 
towhom no objection can possibly 
be made, but their speculative ont 
nions, of inerely a religions nature. 
Nor can I conceive in what manner 
the rights ard privileges of the 
bishops and clergy of this realm, 
or of the church committed to their 
charge, can be affected, by grant. 
ing cael and military appoint. 
ments to men cordially devoted 
to the etyil constitution, and who 
have solemnly declared, upon oath, 
that it is neither their intention nor 
their wish to mjure or disturb the 
ecclesiastical. kor my own part, my 
lords, as an individual clergyman 
of the church of England, sincerely 
attached to the established church, 
and proud of the situation which I 
hold in it, 1 should be exceedingly 
sorry if I could think for a moment 
that I possessed any rights or ptr 
vileges incompatible with the just 
claims of so many excellent subjects 
and conscientious fellow-christians. 
Be it however admitted, my lords, 
that the words of the coronation 
oath will bear the construction 
which has been put upon them; I 
wish to ask where was the objection 
drawn from this oath, when, 11 
1782, so many indulgences were 
wisely and justly gramted to the 
catholics of Ireland; indulgenees 
precisely of the same kind, though 
differing in degree {rom those 
which are now petitioned for? Bat 
| forbear to pysh this argoment 
any further; various considerations 
restrain me; and perhaps enough 
has been said, to prove that the 
words of the coronation oath have 
been unadvisedly and inconclusiv™ 
ly brought forward, during the a* 
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eyssion of that important question 
which has engaged the attention of 
the public for more than three years. 
I will now detain your lordslups 
no longer ; indeed, [ should not 
have presumed to intrude so long 
upon your patience, had I not 
thought it incumbent upon me to 
assign the best reasons in my power 
for differing so widely from those 
around me, whose judgement | re- 
spect, though [ cannot implicitly 
bow to it against the clearest cons 
viction of my understanding, and 
the best feelings of my heart.”’ 

The bishép of Hereford hoped 
to prove to his right reverend 
fiend, whose talents and vircue he 
very highly respected, that e was 
not actuated by any intolerant spt- 
tit in resisting the motion now be- 
fore their lordships; as tending to 
take away some of the indisperisable 
guards of the protestant religion 
and establishment. God forbid he 
should wish to interfere with the 
free exercise of the religion of any 
sector class! Enlightened tolera- 
tion was the distinguishing charac- 
tenstic of the British church: but 
the catholics made no complaint of 
being disturbed in the tree exercise 
of their religion, or of suilering in 
their persons or property on that ac- 
count. He thought it absurd and 
unjust to visit on the catholics of this 
day the errors of their ances:ors. He 
admitted the talents and virtues of 
4 Fenelon, and of many otHer pro- 
fessors of the Romati catholic fait). 

were many catholics in our 
days equally distinguished. He 
tid not think any speculative Opi- 
mion disqualified a man from dis- 
Bing his duty to the state. But 

‘could Not consent to open to the 
catholics the highest offiees of the 
wate, He thourht no limits ought 
© be set to toleration; but he 
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thought the restraint on the high 
offices ought not to be withdrawn. 

The bishop of Bangor followed 
on the same side. The other 
speakers were, in behalf of the mos 
tion, lord Elutchinson, earl Stan- 
hope, the duke of Norfolk, lord 
Etskine, and lord Holland. And 
the noble lords who spoke against 
it were, lord Mulgrave, the earl 
of Buckinghamshire, lord Hawkes- 
bury, and lord Auckland. When 
the house divided there were, 


Vor the motion 74 
Against It 161 
Majority 87 


June 15.—Mr. Sheridan, in the 
house of commons, rose to call the 
attention of the house to the affairs 
of Spain. He begged leave to cor- 
rect an idea that seemed to have 
gone abroad, that he meant to niake 
an harangue or exhortation to mis 
nisters on this subi No.hing 
was further from his intention. He 
simply meant to call the attention 
of ministers, and of the house, to 
the subject, not to lecture them into 
it. Arll chat he had to say, he had 
communicated some days ago to 
his right hon. friend. The right 
hon. and learned gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Perceval) did not give credit 
to this, and he had al8o had the mis- 
fortune to fall under the odium of 
his hons friend near him, as if by his 
present notice he liad meant to save 
government from all responsibility 
on the subject. ‘Thus, on one side, 
he had been suspected of wishing 
to injure, On the other to save from 
any subsequent stigma, the exist- 
ing government. In neither of 
these conjectures, however, was 
there any truth. He had no other 
desire but to we under discussion 
a subject to which the attention of 
the people of England was called 
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at the present important moment. 
He did not ask ministers to embark 
in any foolish or romantic specnla- 
tion ; but he was satisfied that there 
never Was a time, smce the com- 
mencement of the French revolu- 
tion, taking it for granted that the 
flame would spread, there never 
was, he was satisfied, 90 great an 
Opportunity and occasion tor this 
country to strike a bold stroke, 
which might end in the rescue of 
the world. Let Spain see, that we 
were not inclined to stmt the ser- 
vices we had it in our power to ren- 
der her; that we were not actuated 
by the desire of any petty aelvan- 
tage to ourselves ; but that our ex- 
ertions were to be solely dirscted 
to the attainment of the grand and 
gencral object, the emancipation of 
the world. He again repeated, 
let not our assistance be given in 
driblets. But he also again re- 
peated, let it not be romantically 
and tooltshty bestowed. J.et it be 
seen, that the enthusiasm of the 
people had been fairly awakened ; 
without that, our efforts could avail 
nothing. But @ the flame were 
ence fairly caught, our success was 
eertain. France would then find, 
that she had hitherto been contend- 
mg only against principalities, pow- 
ers, and authorities, but that she 
had now to contend agaist a peo- 
ple. The right hon. gentleman 

said he brought nothing on for dis- 
cussion ; he only wished to eall the 

attention of ministers to a snbject 

in which the feelings of the people 

of this country were so deeply in- 
terested. Ut they acted properly, 

they might depend on having his 

most steady and sincere support. 

Would any man tell him chat there 

was RO Use In agitating a question 

ot this kind? Would it not be 

known in Spain, and would it not 


preserve and even rouse the spirt 
of the people of that country w 
know, that the unanimous voice of 
parliament, as well as of the people 
of Great Britain, was raised im theig 
favour, and their cordial assistance 
and cooperation ready to be afford. 
ed them? Was he then to be told, 
if an opportunity should arise of 
affordme effectual aid to Spain, 
that it was not of fmportance that 
the subject had been agitated in that 
house? He had entire confidence 
m the right honourable gentlemar 
Mr. Camning), that nothing on 
's part wonld be wantmg. The 
crisis was the most important which 
could- be conceived: the stand 
made in the Asturias was the most 
glorious: he -hoped that the proe 
gress of it would be closely watch- 
ed, and not a single opportunity 
lost of adding vigour and energy 
to the spirit which seemed to exist 
there. ‘Yhe symptoms could not 
he long in showing themselves, 
their progress must be rapid; pro- 
bably the very next dispatch might 
be sufficient to enable a decisive 
opinion to be formed. If the flame 
di@ not burn like wildfire, it was 
all over. He hoped ministers would 
aet as circamstances required ; and 
rt so, they should, as he had al- 
ready said, receive his support. 
He conchided by moving, ‘that an 
hnmble address be presented to his 
majesty, that he will be graciously 
pleased to direct that there be laid 
before this house, copies of such 
proclamations as have been receiv: 
ed by his maiesty’s secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, and which 
have been issued smee the arrival of 
the Freneh army at Madrid, whe- 
ther by the Spanish government, 
the French commander in chiet, oF 
by persons since claiming to act 0@ 


behalf of the Spanish nutioa.” 


Mr. 
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Mr. secretary Canning. Mr. 
Speaker, I am disposed to give 
every credit to my right hon. friend 
or his motives in agitating this 
sbiect, and I can assure him, that 
be is very much mistaken if he ima- 

‘oes that it was intended to check 
or rebuke him, by any thing that 
was said on a recent evening from 
this side of the house. At that 
time, although I was in possession 
of my right hon. friend’s commu- 
nication, my right hon. friend near 
me was not sc. Sir, I could very 
eaily show my right hon. friend 
that it is impossible to produce the 
papers for which he has moved ; 
wme, because they have not reach- 
ed his majesty’s government in an 
authenticated form; others, be 
cause they are not accurately de- 
scribed in the motion; and all, be- 
cause, if we were in possession of 
the information which they contain, 
would be highly improvident in 
usat the present moment to come 
mumecate that information to the 
world. While I state this, however, 
ut, | hope my right hon. friend 
wil] not misunderstand me so much 
as 0 suppose that | impute to him 
aay blame for this proceeding, or 
that lundervalue the pledge which 
be has given us of his support in 
any plan of active operations which 
may be deemed advisable to adopt 
with respect to Spain; the more 
especially when it is considered, 
hat in that pledge may be implied 
the support of those persons with 
whom my nght hon. friend is ac- 
rer wey to act in parliament, and 
Poachers he is so eminent and 
fre poaminber. It is there. 
he oni are to the house and 

| Yy that his majesty’s mi- 

ry see with as deep and lively 
he achle a right hon. triena, 
the Struggle which a part of 

™ Ratios is now making 
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to resist the unexampled atrecity of 
France, and to preserve the inde- 
pendence of their country; and 
that there exists the strongest dise 
position on the part of the British 
government to afford every practi- 
cal aid in a contest so magnanimous. 
In endeavouring to afford this aid, 
sir, it will never occur to us to con- 
sider that a state of war exists be- 
tween Spain and Great Britain. We 
shall proceed upon the principle, 
that any nation of Europe that 
starts up with a determination to 
oppose a power which, whether 
professing insidious peace or des 
claring open war, is the common 
enemy of all nations, whatever 
may be the existing political rela- 
tions of that nation with Great 
Britain, becomes instantly our es- 
sential ally. In that event his ma- 
jesty’s ministers will have three ob- 
jects in view: the first, to direct 
the united efforts of the two coun- 
tries against the common foe; the 
second, to direct those effurts in a 
way which shall be most beneficial 
to our new ally; the third, to di- 
rect them in a manner conducive 
peculiarly to British interests. But, 
sir, of those objects, the last will 
be out of the question as compared 
with the other two. These are the 
sentiments with which his majesty’s 
government are inspired. ‘To the 
measures which these sentiments 
may dictate they confidently look 
for the support of parliament and 
of the country. It cannot, sir, be 
expected that I should say whether 
we think the crisis arrived, or whe- 
ther we anticipate its speedy ap- 
proach, when the sentiments which 
I have described must be called in- 
to action. It is sufficient that [ 
have stated what we feel, and what 
we intend. For the reasons, sir, 
which I have before mentioned, 1 
am compelled to diss¢nt from 
my 
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my ritht honourable friend’s mo- 
tion.”” 

Mr. Ponsonby could not support 
the motion: mab after a long debate 
the mover agreed to withdraw it. 

June 24+.—Mr. Whitbread rose, 
and expressed himse!f to the fol- 
lowing effect: “Mr. Speaker, us the 
session appears hastening to a close, 
I have for some time been desirous 
of putting to his majesty’s ministers 
a variety of questions, with respect 
to the various inicrral and external 
relations of the emipire, which, it 
appears to me, itis More convenient 
© state collectively, than to make 
them the subjects of separate ques- 
tions to be submitted to debate in 
this house. For this purpose, sir. 
I should have ovatled mvcelf of the 
opportunity which the vere of cre- 
dit afforded me, had I not been 
apprehensive, from circumstances 
of which the house must be aware, 
that such a proceeding at that time 
would have led to a discussion 
which was to be deprecated. Burt, 
sir, by the usace of the house of 
commons, many occasions arise in 
which questions of the nature to 
which I have alluded, may be put 
to his majesty’s ministers, and | 
believe that the reception of the 
report of the appropriation bill is 
one of these occasions. I shall 
therefore take advantage of it. 
In the firsc place, sir, I must ob- 
serve, that the present session has 
been a very laborious one, and that 
is has extended to a very great 
length ; as much business has been 
done m the course of i, as was per- 
haps ever done in any preceding ses- 
sion of parliament. Not only, sir, 
has the attendance of members in 
the house itself been most heavy 
and most assiduous, and at the 
same time most highly creditable 
to themselves, but also their at- 
tendance on commitees assembled 
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upon matters of the deepest » 
tional importance. By the dm 
mittee on West India trade, an 
port has been made, on which ; 
bill was introduced into parliameg 
of which, as it has now becom; 
law, I shail only say, that I hop 
and wish it may conduce to afi 
the relief to the West India com 
Merce predicted from it; and] 
trust, sir, that the subsequent m 
ports which have been presents 
from the same committee, wil 
meet with a serious investigation 
and that every cifort wii be mate 
to remedy the evils wich te 
pomtout. The committes omte 
affairs of the Kast India compan 
have made a creat progress in the 
execution of the task inrrusted tt 
them. Ithink the pubtic has aright 
to expect that the ace om ors between 
the government and the East Indi 
comnany are finally closed; and tht 
the iatter can have no farther claim 
on the former. Long as the sess 
of parliament has been, it certainly 
has been somewhat shortened 
consequence of the recommend 
tion of the right honourable ge 
tleman opposite to me (Mr. Due 
das) to the company, not to pres 
for any assistance by loan or other 
wise during the present sessi0t 
I trust, siz, the right honourable 
gentleman near him consented! 
this postponement on a deliberat 
view of the subject, and that kt 
will not be disposed, during ux 
recess, to give way upon any 

leged motives of temporary © 
venience, Early in the next 
sion the subject may be brought 
under our consideration, and # 
will then be for the house of com 
mons to decide upon it. Sif, 0 
result of the labours of another om 
mittee, of which I had the honow 
to be chairman (the lottery 60m 


mittee), has been this day preses, 
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edtothehowse. Sir, I cail the vs 
vation of the right honourable 
eentieman opposite, and if it were 
sossible, 1 would call the attention 
of all his successors 10 office, to 
that report. When the evidence 
hall be read, it will disclose a 
ene of fraud and misery, which 
it appears to me to be impossible 
that any chancellor of the exchequer 
can contemplate without a deter- 
mination of abandoning that.rum- 
ous scheme of finance by which 
such evils are engendered, Another 
committee, sir, has this session, 
for the third time, been instituted, 
the committee of finance. [rom 
this committee] tear the public has 
little or no chance of deriving 
any information during the pre- 
sent session, if 1 may judge from 
the answer made on a recent even- 
ing by the honourable and worthy 
chairman of that committee, to a 
question which I took the liberty 
of proposing to him. Whatever 
may be the reasons which caused 
this delay, they are not now to be 
ascertained, The honourable chair- 
man informed us, that, as‘far as 
layin him, the report was in readi- 
ness to be presented; nay, that it 
had been so before the Kaster re- 
cess Sir, whether there is any 
thing m the constitution of this 
committee which renders useless 
the labours of the most assiduous 
tsmembers, or whatever my- 
Ktrious impediments may exist to 
delay the delivery of their report, 
mustin the next session of parlia- 
meat be fully developed, in order 
‘ae Causes which have pro- 
“cd so much public disapproha- 
toa May be effectually removed 
dir, am ha y eipe Wotnes 
ab Py to say, that there 
shen otr situation which, 
‘Moment, we are for 
Y enabled to contemplate 


Ction than at any 
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period for a number of years past ; 
I mean the state of Ireland. This 
is not owing, certainly, to any 
thing that has been done, but to 
the feception experienced in this 
house, during the present session, 
of a motion made by an honoura- 
ble friend of mine (Mr. Grattan), 
That circumstance, sir,” has dif. 
fused a calm over Ireland, which 
it has not felt for many years. It 
tends to show by what small efforts 
of conciliation it is possible to do 
away, in that country, all feelings 
of hostility, of distrust, of regret: 
and I trust, that by the measures 
of future sessions of parliament 
this favourable impression will be 
considerably increased. Sir, I wish 
to obtain some information with 
respect to the operation of the or- 
ders of council. At the conclusion 
of asession, in the commencement 
of which measures proposed for the 
improvement of our commerce, af- 
ter repeated discussions in both 
houses of parliament, were carried 
by a large majority; after eight 
months have elapsed, it is natural 
to ask whether those measures 
have produced the beneficial effect 
which was predicted from them, 
This is an information which our 
constituegts have a right to expect 
from us. Itis desirable to know 
the result, that, if successful, those 
who opposed the measure may ac- 
knowledge their mistake, and those 
who supported it may congratulate 
themselves on their superior saga- 
city. One expectation held out by 
the right honourable gentleman 
opposite was, that the measure 
would act so oppressively on the 
enemy as to subdue his inveteracy, 
and incline him to make peace 
with this country on terms more 
advantageous than could otherwise 
be expected. I should like very 
muck to know, whether in the right 
honour- 
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honourable gentleman’s opinion this 
effect has been produced. I should 
also, sir, like to know, whether 
the right honourable gentleman-has 
actually carried the orders of coun- 
cil into execution, or whether he 
has not rather allowed their ten- 
dency to be defeated by the system 
of licenses. It ts necessary that 
this point should be ascerta‘ned, 
lest we should confound two things, 
and ascribe to the enforcement of 
the orelers a consequence which has 
resulted from the violation of them. 
To all these questions, sir, I am 
fully sensible that I depend solely 
on the courtery of the right honour- 
able gentleman for an answer; I 
have always felt that [I did so on 
former occasions. It appears to me, 
that it is for the convenience of the 
house of commons, that questions 
should be thus asked and thus an- 
swered, on subjects which might 
otherwise torm the ground-werk of 
separate discussions, I beg, there 
fore, that 1 may not be understood 
to be arrogant by this mode of pro- 
ceeding. [ wall now therefore go 
on, sir, to observe, that the right 
honourable gtnt!eman must know, 
that the pressare arising from the 
stagnation of trade has produced 
sytnptoms of inconvenience in some 
parts of the kingdom. I wish to 
touch on this subject lightly. I 
am aware that i is one not at all 
calculated to produce alarm, but 
very much calculated to produce 
comm@'seration. No one can doubt, 
sir, that every disposition to tumult, 
however excited, must be repress- 
ed; yet some distinction ought to 
be made with reference to the 
cause. Without entering into a 
more minuté explanation, I may 
be allowed to express my hope, 
that his majesty’s ministers will 
keep this consideration in their 
view; andthat in aay steps which 


the public good may render itm 
cessary for them to take, they wi 
exercise their power with lenity, 
where they perceive that the cx 
cumstances which call forthe exer. 
cise of that power arise out of the 
depresston of commerce ; that they 
will afford all possible relief, where 
relief can be 2ffotded ; and the 
they will not attribute the conduc 
which may demand their inte 
ference, to any other motives bu 
those which I have already mea 
tioned. So much, sir, for the i» 
ternal relations of the empire. | 
will now proceed to the external re 
lations, and hope to receive an am 
swer to such of my questions a 
can be answered with propriety. 
‘They will arrange themselves uw. 
der two heads ; Sweden and Ame 
ricaw And first, with respect 
America, I wish to know, as fara 
it can be disclosed with discretion, 
what is the real situation in whic 
the British and the American go 
vernments stand with regard w 
each other. If, sir, I may trast 
that channel of information which 
ts alike opea to every man, the pub- 
lie papers, I see that congress has 
been prorogued for the sesston, but 
that the embargo still continues 
Thus it appears that one of the 
effects anticipated from the ordets 
of counci} has failed. England 
holds oat ; America holds out ; nof 
does there appear any probability 4 
a relaxation on the part of the latter. 
Wieh respect, sir, to the exped 
tions which are about to sail, I ner 
ther wish to know nor ask thet 
destination; nor, were } to make 
the inquiry, would the right ho- 
nourable gentleman be pustilted 2 
satisfying me. I hope that gheit 
object has been well considered } 

am sure that they are under t 

command of able and experione 

officers; and I trust that the “! 
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will be glorions: and useful to the 
eountry. But, sir, [ cannot avoid 
remarking, that a British expedi- 
tion has for a long tame been lying 
idle in the ports of Sweden, his 
isa point on which I wish for ex- 

gation. ‘That expedition also 
‘commanded by an officer of di- 
stinguished merit, and the public 
approbation fully justified his ap- 
pointment to 2 situation of such 
critical responsibility. At the same 
time, sir, 1 must Observe, that the 
accidental presence of that officer 
in England to take the command 
of the Swedish expedition deserves 
aplanation ; I say accidental, be- 
euse, if public report is to be cre- 


dited, the ‘arrival in England of 


sir John Moore from Sicily was as 
unexpected by his majesty’s mint- 
gersas by the country at large. It 
certainly appears extraordinary, 
that a force of 10,000 men, em- 
ploved in the defence of such an 
important point as Sicily, should 
reach the English shores with, 


out the previous knowledge of 


goverament. Did this arise from 
any clerical crror in the orders, or 
irom any blunder of another de- 
kripuon? =Without dwelling any 
longer upon this point, I will pro- 
ceed, sir, to the principal circum- 
stance, which is, as 1 before cb- 
served, that there is now lying in 
the ports of Sweden a large British 
orce, completely inactive; and that 
aa period of the year the most 
favourable for military opera- 
fons. From the manner in which 
the Tight honourable gentleman 


ODDO8I , : 
poe spoke of the sentiments 


: king of Sweden, when 
web Wedish treat y was pre- 
to the house, one mivht 


v 
e been led to suppose, that, 
sie time of action arrived, 
Previous concert would be 


tablished with respect to the 
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mode in which the troops sent by 
this country should be employed. 
It was therefore, sir, that the pub. 
lic became extremely surprised to 
learn, that immediately on the ar- 
rival of the troops under sir John 
Mocre in Sweden, the quarter- 
master-general (an officer whose 
absence palsied an army) was sent 
back to this country for instruc. 
tions: and that on his return to 
Sweden sir John Moore set off 
for Stockholm to concert a plan 
of Operations. ‘These ure points 
which demand explanation. I wish 
also to be informed by ‘the right 
honourable gentleman opposite, re- 
specting the commercial relations 
between Great Britain and Sweden. 
Have arrangements been made 
that our commerce shall not be 
completely defeated by our best 
ally? The right honourable gen 
tleman said on a former occasion, 
chat he trusted to the justice, to 
the liberality, to the discernment 
of the king of Sweden, to have 
our commercial plans seconded 
by him. Have the expectations 
of the right honourable gentleman 
been fulniled ? Not any thing more, 
sir, Occurs to me on which to call 
the attention of his majesty’s mt 
nisters, except that most important 
subject which formed the basis of 
the motion that I had the honour 
of submitting to the house on the 
29th ot February last. I then stated, 
that it did not appear to me de~ 
grading to this country to pro- 
pose a negotiation for peace with 
France. In the interval which has 
elapsed, at no period has it appeur- 
ed to me that such a proposition 
would be degrading. Nor canl 
anticipate, during the recess which 
is about to take place, any circum- 
stances, the occurrence of which 
can by possibility render tt inexpe- 
dient or degrading, on the part of 
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this country, to open sucha nego- 
tiation. Having said thus much, 
sir, [ shall sit down, trusting to the 
candour of his majesty’s miuisters, 
that they will afford to me and the 
country every satisfactory explana- 
tion with regard to those subjects 
on which they can communicate 
information without detriment to 
the public service,” 

Mr. secretary Canning.—~The 
honourable gentleman needs no 
apology for making any observa- 
tions, or proposing any questions 
to his majesty’s ministers, which to 
him may seem advisable. I will 
endeavour, sir, as far as I am ab!e, 
and with the utmost disposition to 
frankness on my part, to give to 
the honourable gentleman the sa- 
tisfaction which he requires, In 
doing this I will begin with the 
same topics as the honidurable gen- 
tleman. He expresses great sur- 
prise that the armament sent to 
the assistience of the king of Sweden 
has not yet commenced active ope- 
rations. The answer to this re- 
murk, sir, is to be found in the pro- 
position that this armament was 

nt to the assistance of the kine 
of Sweden. It was sent to co- 
operate with the forces of :n ally ; 
co be subject to the plins of wur- 
fare which that ally might direct: 
in the interval that has clapsed 
from the fitting ou of the expe- 
dition considerable changes have 
taken place in the posture of affairs, 
and in the military councils of 
Sweden, that circumstance would 
suthciently account for the inacti- 
vity of the British force. If any 
blame can be imputed to hie ma- 
jesty’s government on this head, it 
must be ton the decision which pro- 
gected the expedition, and for the 
promptitade with which thu deci- 
sion was carried into excecution 
without waiting until all possible 





chance vanished of its remaining 
unemployed on its arrival. Be 
the honourable rentleman CX presses 
great surprise that the gallant com, 
mander of that expedition wy 
found in England to be placed x 
the head of it, Sur, I have ing 
great measure explained this cir. 
cumstance on a former occasion 
The force under the command é 
sir John Moore, in Sicily, was m 
moved trom Sicily to Gibraltar @ 
the eve of a considerable military 
operation in that quarter. of th 
continent, and when it was highlr 
important to afford the army ce 
gaged in that operation the double 
chance of receiving aid trom home 
and trom abroad. Sir John Moor 
arrived at Gibraltar in the latter 
end of November, two days after 
the emigration of the royal family 
of Portugul. Having waited for 
some time, of course in vain, bora 
communication with sir Sidney 
Smith, he, in pursuance of his or 
ders, and not in consequence of at 
error, returned home. As to the 
impolicy of leaving Sicily wrth an 
inadequate garrison, I am ready to 
admit, that if it were possible K 
would be highly desirable to attend, 


at the same time, to every point d 


our military defence ; bui, sir, this 
is impossible : there are occasions 
on which a small risk must be rum, 
for the hope of performing a gree 
service. On this principle tt 
was that his majesty’s government 
thought it advisable to weaken for 
a time the garrison of Sicily. Whe 
ther in doing so they were or wert 
not juctifiable, it ts for the county 
to decide. I now advert, sty © 
the que-tions of the honourable 
gentleman connected with our corr 
me: e He asks whether his me 
jesty’s government have any see 


tity for the cooperation ot Sweden 


in their commercial arrangemer 
ify 
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gir, | have no doubt that at com 
moment a treaty has been signe 
+» Stockholm, not of indulgent, 
but of hearty cooperation in those 
prrangements. As soon as the 
Swedish government were told 
what was expected from them by 
his country, without waiting for the 
formalities of a treaty, they entered 
cordially into our views; but, sir, 1t 
was thought advisable that a requ- 
lar treaty should be concluded ; 
and I repeat that [ have no doubt 
that ere this it has been signed. 
America, sir, is the next subject of 
the honourable gentleman’s speech 
which I shall notice. Ofnearly all 
that has passed between the two 
countries, the house and the pub- 
lichave been put in possession by 
the publications of the American 
government. 1 have now, sir, 
gone through most of the honour- 
able gentleman’s observations, ex- 
cept those which related to the dif- 
erent committees of this house, to 
te general course of parliamen- 
tary business, and to the laborious 
attendayce of members during the 
present session. If the honourable 
gentleman reflects with compla- 
ceneyon hisshare of the proceed- 
ngs of the session, we have also 
the satisfaction to reflect that we 
have done our duty in it, and we 
certainly anticipate its close with a 
tecling Of satisfaction, I will not 
entend it still further by wasting 
ue time of the house in descanting 
" the desire which it is tational to 
«Pose that government must feel 
wer of de, consistent with the ho- 
€ country alone, but a 
peace hy which her future safety 
ind independence mis: be se y 
The dispositi b iy De secured. 
= sorta eadadailins 
titiscers on thi, s of his miayesty’s 
2 distincs] is subject, and which 
sstinctly declared by us on 
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the motion made by the honourable 

entleman at the commencement 
of the session, remains unchanged. 
But, sir, I think that, under the 
present circumstances, the honour- 
able gent!eman will scarcely expect 
us to declare, whether or not we 
think there is any prospect, of an 
opening for that event. ‘The ho- 
nourable gentleman may be assure 
ed, that we feel as much as he, or 
any man, can feel, the difficulties 
in which the country is involved ; 
but we also feel, that she has energy 
and resources enough to contend, 
solong as it may be necessary to 
contend, for the maintenance of 
her power and independence. To 
say any thing further on this sub- 
ject, to attempt to predict whether 
peace is probable or hopeless, 
would, in my opinion, sir, tend 
only, in the one case, to relax exer- 
tion, in the other, to aggravate evil, 

June 39.—-Sir Francis Burdett, 
with a view co lay a foundation for 
a motion which he intended to offer 
early in the next session of parlia- 
ment. for the purpose of abolishing 
flozving in the army, moved, that 
there be laid before the house, regi- 
mentil returns of all corporal pu- 
nishments sentenced and inflicted 
in all regular and militia regiments 
for the last ten years, with the 
causes thereof, and the number 
of lashes inflicted on each occa- 
sion, 

‘The secretary at war deprecat- 
ed the motion, as going improperly 
to interfere with the prerogative 
of the crown and the discipline of 
the army, and as tending to no 
good consequence. In these times, 
above all others, it was necessary 
to have an army governed by di- 
stinct, direct, and decisive laws, to 
fight the battles of the country. He 
represented strongly the danger of 
agitating the minds of the so — 
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by discussions of this kind, at the 
present moment. He adverted to 
the mischiefs produced by false 
notions of rights in the mind of the 
navy not many years since. He 
insisted on the constitutional right 
of the crown, from time immemo- 
rial, to the entire control of the 
army, and contended that there was 
no ground now to limit that con- 
trol. He dic not deny the right 
of parliament to interfere, but he 
maintained that the regular con- 
trol over the mutiny act was suf- 
fictent. Seeing no possible benefit 
from the production of the papers, 
which could not be produced with- 
out great difficulty, and being still 
more adverse to the use proposed 
to be made of them when pro- 
duced, he would give his decided 
negative to the motion. 

Sir Francis Burdett thought it 
would not be matter of any diffi. 
culty to make out the returns from 
the regimental records which he 
supposed were kept of all such 
matters. The great amount of our 
army at present, and the vast pro- 
portion of the population of the 
British empire which would be sub- 


jected to military law by the local 


militia, rendered it highly proper, 
at the present time in particular, 
that corporal punishment, so de- 
grading in the eyes of a)l mankind, 
but so particularly obnoxious to the 
feelings of Britons, should be no 
longer continued. He cited the 
opinion of Mr. justice Blackstone, 
to show that the mutiny act was a 
hasty measure, requiring much re- 
vision, and by no means sufficient 
10 afford the constitutional control 
over the power of the crown, with 
respect to the army, whieh: y pros 
posed to give, and which was at- 
tributed to it by the right honour- 
able secretary at war. The house 


ought to have the information he 


required, in order to enableity 
judge to what extent corporal p, 
nishments were inflicted, how & 
they were attended with benefcg 
effects, and whether the inflict¢ 
of them may be diminished or Rt 
rid of. It would be of mate 
advantage to satisfy the mindd 
the army, and that of the pb 
lic, if the present system shouk 
be continued, that it was once 
sideration found that no othe 
could with safety be resorel 
to. He knew that a high spirt ¢ 
honour existed in the British arm, 
and he wished to try how far tha 
spirit, seconded by the correspont- 
ing principle of shame, could k 
made to answer all the purposs 
now imefiectually sought by t 
disgraceful system of corporal pe 
nishment. The inequality of te 
wpplication of corporal punis 
ment, proved it to be frequem 
ly matter of caprice in the indit 
dual, and this added niaterially 
the bad effects produced by 2 
shameful nature. He would stat 
one instance, that of the 15th de 
goons, in which, under one com 
nuinder, only eight instances & 
the intliction of corporal punts 
ment had taken place in six years 
and under the present illusuo 
commander (his royal highness t 
duke of Cumberland ), no less that 
eighty instances had occurred # 
half the time. The comparatitt 
effect, so far as he could learn, ¥# 
this; that under the former 
stem, the discipline and characte 
of the regiment were at the hight 
pitch; and under the present 5 
stem, the regiment was likely to 
rendered good for nothing. Jt ¥# 
of the utmost danger to have suc 
a power vested so much in the@ 
price of the commanding oft 
It was urged against him, that 
the maintenance of corporal P* 
nishmes 
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aichment was essential to the dis- 
“line of the army. Why then 
it not inflict ted in any other 
Why was it not in the 
» whose disci- 


was 
army ? 
armies of our enemy 
ni me or spirit was ‘eextaial y not 
jiable to any impeachm mt? He 
should persevere in taking the sense 
of the house on his motion, and 
he hoped the gentlemen opposite 
would feel the impropriety of with- 
hol/’ne information $9 interesting 
an od import: unt to the hose. 

Lord Castlereagh co ald not con- 
cerve what motives of p ihlic ade 
vantage could have induced the 


honourable bar onet to bring tor- 
wad this momentous subject ale 
most on the last ¥ iy of the session; 


/ 


or could he see that any pract 1c al 
beneit was likely to result from 
the interference ot the house in thi 
business. |i the honourable ba- 
tsaw so general an int 


the constitution, to the character 


vw 


rest to 


¥ the army, and the feelings and 
eeiniac of e} lo Who ] 
peih Lo U4 ti 3 Pp >» W ) did ne 


‘ call wet att HAtOn ot the ¥ use 


, oo — . . , 


uliS Matter atan eurlier period 
t the session ? Adverse as he was 
‘every pomt of view to the mo- 
tion of the hen able baronet, 
and the purposes for hit was 
rowedly. brought forward, his 


pposttion was contrmed bv the 
tauacy of the arguments adduced 
1 support of it. The fr equency 
tthe infliction of punishment was 
presumpti ve proof, not of unne- 
ary severity, but of the preva- 
nee of the offences that called for 
that ‘Punishment, He imputed no 
roper Motive to the honourable 
Tonet in agitating this subject, 
rth — much ™m scl lief likely to 
) p> ea rend ring the army 
ted with th system by 


Woieh it Was governed. yt here 
‘4510 
evil or military code what- 
Ver, that 


a8 could in every point 
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H I 


10 test of a strict theoretic 
° , , 
scrutiny ; though there were cer- 


tainly many which were found 
hichly equitable and beneficial in 
practice. The honourable baronet 
particularly admired the French 
military code, and this was not the 
only instance in which he was dis- 


posed to {( lew the exanij le of 
that nation. But it was not to be 
supp osed that because Bonaparte 
h: id orde red one or two 

who had been dis: irmed in 

affair at Madrid, a pum 
founded on the principle of shame 
(that of carry ng a stick on parade 
instead of thcir arms), that this 
practice, orthe prmciple on which 
it was founded, was the universal 
rule of the French military system. 
Lhe Fiench generals, it was well 
known, had the power of ordering 
men irom the ranks when guilty of 
any breach of discipline, and come 
manding them to be shot on the 
spot. In no imstance was the 
slightest corporal punishment in- 
flicted in this country, unless order- 
‘d by the sentence of a com y etent 
ring on oath He 


te 


on the impropri et) 


S( (chiers, 
e late 


} ent 
Ime ne 


tribunal, judg 


riVDUl 


anmmadvetried 


] “3? ‘ 1» a: 5S 
ot the es Ol et eee od by the 
h onour, iby! ec Rrarvigg> irom a P irlieg 
2 a 1 =~.) 

cular regiment (the 15th. dra- 
f \ *’ ) + thy 
fOons ), without any regard to tM 
4 g* 4 


* sy? ** . 
difierence that may exist In the 


state of the regiment in point of 
numbers, of the characte 

men, or the prevalence o 
fence which ww able to era- 
dicate. It w ery 
tribute the freque cy of 
ment to the caprice of 
yiheer, when it was known 
that no punishment 
flicted without the sentence of a 
court martial, The noble lord 
then represented the injury that 
may result from misrepresenting 
and traducing the system under 


'@) which 
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which the British army had so long 
flourished ; under which it felt it- 
self so well si ated, that it maintain. 
ed the most exemplary loyalty m 
the moet critical times; under which 
it acquired glory for itself and tor 
the country, and under which, he 
would vepture to say, it was mat- 
ter of pene io wey individual in 
the army to be ritish soldier. 
From all Shier psa Paccy he 
was of Opinion, and he was sure 
the house would agree with him, 
that the present system of governing 
the arniy ought not to be disturbed. 
Lord iz Hh fone suppe rted the 
motion, which was opposed by 
sr G. Warrender, Mr. Windham, 
and lord Temple: and on a division 
there were, 


] or the motion 4. 


July 4th.—Mr. Whitbread began 


by observing, that he had with con- 
iderable a ty waited til th ha t 
moment before the present session 
terminated, in the hiepe that } 
mjyesty’s Wireesters woul t the 
propriety of adoptimyg me moc 
whereby the sense of that hous 
could be obtained on a subject of 
CH Vel il ! le ts t! wot 
he pr t tran is da Spain 
le thor he tl ut Was more 
tobe d red thy i if lint EXPTCSe- 


~~ } 
mon Of Toe scntiment of that house 


epon a subject of such importance, 
ind he rid not help eypr : me 
fis ntpti ¢ that no Communication 


y* 


t! vl been made to the house OY is 


majesty's muvisters, as it Was upon 
sach a communication that the de- 
claration and sentiments of 


, > 
that house could best be founded. 


When this subject was submited 
Lo their consideration ¢ n a recent 
vecasion by his right ben. friend 
(Mr. 3S) fr. W] 


i AND ‘ 


bread) had felt it to be his dor 
frankly to state his objections to th 
impropitety and inexpediency 
then agit ating It, as he was appre. 
hensive that the discussion at thy 
time might have prematurely com. 
niitted the whole Spanish natien 
with. France: since that period, 
however, the case was materially a. 
tered ; the Spanish nation was now 
comuintited with France; neve 
were a people engaged in a mor 
arduous and honourable struggle, 
aud he earnestly prayed God ty 
crown their efforts with a success a 
final as their efforts were glorious! 
He could not help thinking that, 
under such circumstances, it would 
have been well to have given a 
Opportun uty of m: uilesting to the 
oF ive Spi aniards the sympathy that 

ok wed tn every British he: ut if 
fave ur of their cause, thro ugh the 
proper channel, the legitimate or 
wan of the British people. He 
thought there had been reason 
have expected that a messag 
the king would have been ¢ 
a vote ¢ f redit, 


tron 
ive iva 
. 


‘re now 

} ? ' coe 

his $} wht lu wn TQ} 
é 


, 


to cnable the government mort tl 


fectaally Lo secu md ti Kt wisties Ob au 
ranks ot Englishmen, by a:ding 
and assisting the Spaniards. hi 
had no doubt that, had such a me 
SaRe been sent down, tt woul 1 hav 
been met with the unanimous 6% 
currence of that heuse, and he wa 
eq nally certain that this c acs 
rence would have been echoes 
throughout the country. [He woul 
hi er er, lost: rn trom S$tj mg r mor 
upon this subject, or going bx 
leneth | is feeling som such a subject 
would naturally lead him, 4 t 
might be liable to misrepreseo™ 
tion; but he would repeat, » 
trom the bottom of his soul | 

ished success patti tic 
forts of the Spaniards, ang 
their present glorious STUB 
mip 


to the 
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might be crowned with the recovery 
of their liberty as a people, and the 
assertion of their independence asa 
nation: and in thus expressing his 
own, he felt assured that he spoke 
the wishes of that house and the 
country. 
Lord Castlereagh said, that upon 
a recent occ asion, when the present 
subject was broucht betore the con- 
sideration of the house, he had felt 
it his painful duty to express his 
disapprobation of the tone and 
manner in which the hon. gentle- 
man had thought fit to comment 
on certain circumstances, the reca- 
pitulation of which could not have 
been attended with any good con- 
sequences 5 if now, however, gave 
him considerable pleasure, that the 
grateful task had devolved to him 
of expressing his complete coinct- 
dence in the feelings manifested by 
the hon. gentleman, as to the issue 
of the great-and glorious struggle 
in which the Spanish people were 
at present engaged. ‘lhe reason 
why the government had not 
thought it necessary was, simply, 
that the provision already made by 
parliament had been so liberal, that 
the gevernment were not without 
the means of giving to the cause of 
freedom and mdependence, by as- 
sisting the Spaniards, that aid 
which the public voice, and the 
Wishes of every friend to liberty 
throughout the world, demanded 
should be promptly and uncondi- 
bonally offered. He could assure 
the hon, gentleman and the house, 
at nO means would be left unz 
tied, that no exertion would be 
wer parts, to make all 
s which they had it in 
na A eg he appl r. rete sae 
at ce “ye hed wished 
the patliament, ; f a ah get 4 
t was bok for hin Oy the country. 
oim at prestnt to an- 
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ticipate the opinion of that house 
upon the manner in which thé mi- 
nistry should acquit themelveés of 
the great and solemn obligations by 
which they might be said to stand 
bound to their country and to Ex- 
rope: how far ministers upon this 
great occasion had done what they 
could do, and ought to do, farlia- 
ment upon a future occasion would 
have an opportunity of deliberately 
judging and determining. 

Mr. Wilberforce confessed that 
the sentiments he felt on this great 
subject were very similar to those 
of the hon. gentleman opposite. 
He could not avoid expressing his 
concern that no communication had 
been made to parliament, in order 
that a proper opportunity might 
have been afforded of giving a sort 
of authoritative publicity to the 
unanimous feeling of the nation, 
that all that England could do for 
Spain and her cause should be 
done with equal zeal, promptitude, 
and disinterestedness ; and to show 
to Spain, and to the world, our ge- 
nerous sympathy in her sufferingrs, 
our anxious interest in her struggles, 
and our hearty and undivided 
wishes for her complete success. And 
he was at the same time particularly 
anxious that Spatn should be satis- 
fied, that whatever means we should 
resort to, to second her efforts, 
were not the result of any narfow 
self-consultiig policy, any cold and 
interested speculation, but that 
they were the spont:necous efusions 
of British sympathy in the cause of 
that freedom and independence 
Britons valued beyond their lives : 
the cause of Spain was the catsse 
of all those, who, fron: enjoying, 
knew. how to value liberty. But 
he was particularly anxious that 
the Spaniards should not be fur- 
nished with the slightest preteuce 
to believe, that because of the state 
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such a crisis, we were not base pulation «f-the empir: 
enough to avail ourselves of their but one sentiment, great wid ge- 
difficulty and danger, in order ulti- nerous as the glorious cause that 
mately to render their noble efforts gave it birth. 


; . at a | . . . 
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of hostility which had but recently notorious that every Briton joined 
terminated between the two coune in enthusiastic prayers to the great 
tries, there still lurked in the breasts Kuler of events, to bless with its 
of Englishmen any hostile dispo- merited suceess the struggle of a 
sition towards that country; and gallant people in behalf of every 
ubove all, it was desirable that the x Bhi dear to the Christi the ¢ 
Spaniards should have good reason — tit ne : 

to confide in our assistance, and not the notoriety itset | 
distrust the manner of it, Or ques- tensive, as perhaps t 
tion the motives that occasioned it: necessity of any tor 
every possible means should be re- tion on the part of that 
sorted to to convince them that, at a subject concerning: whic! ; 


sores getet ave | 


subservient to our own interests; The deputy usher of the biack 
Li - pm could not but confess, that rod then summoned the house to 
Ts ight an unanimous vote of the house ot peers. The speaker 


that house to thal effect would have and all the members attended forth- 
materially contribuied to the con- with. On their return, the speaker 
tirmation cf such a disavowal on read a eopy of his majesty’s speech 
our part. But there was some con- from the chair at the table to the 
solation in reflecting that, though members assembled round him; 
this vote had not been called for, atter which they severally bowed 


e feeling in favour Bord Spain was and retired. 


so unanimous, zealous and decisive, This speech will be found among 
that it was next to an impossibility the Public Papers m another part 
tiatit could | e nustake ns; itwas so ot th: e volime. 

— et _ — CC  — 
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Sati f Europe al i} ; End of 1807 —_ Evte nt a7 a Firmne 5$ of the Frencs 


Pow r— Austria —F issia— Sp ain — Portug al— Prussia— Denmart- 


Viecus of F mee + British Com Dain POY Petition fr Peacc 
Ameri ican Embar. dar F verpool Pet tun—General W bitelocke’s Trial= 
Cha Pay ey | of Evidence— Defence—Sen'ence—Remaris on it— 


Ob ervatio ns an the State Papers laid Lefore Parliament — Russian—- tus 
triana— Observations on the Orders in oui B. rk Bill—Reversion Bill= 
Lendon Address r. Spe. ting it—Committce of Finance—Scoteh Ji dicabuts 
Bill—Indictment Bil!—Sir Samuel Romilly’ s Lill respecting Privately 
S¢. aling- Di tillers » B l—De fence of the Country— Finances —Anammy 
Bi _ Ci mat cl of the Copssitios — Sta sé of Commerce— Rot sim Lancashit 
—Capture of Madara, S Hy 24" Mak avd St. Croix—Deseada— Los ¥ 
Reggio and Seylia —State of Invia— Attack en Cumona Fort—Remaih 
—State of Europe just before : he Revolution in Spain. 
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FOREIGN 
and freedom could rest with the 
smallest satisfaction or hope. W ith 
the solitary exception ot Sweden, 
every state had fallen before the 
arms, or yielded itself up to the in- 
duence, of France. The war be- 
rween that power and Russia, from 
which, at one stage of its progress, 
a favourable result was expected, 
had, by its final termination, not 
only extended and confifmed the 
empire of Bonaparte, but had also 
been succeeded by the most blind 
and complete devotion of Alex- 
ander to the interest and plans of 
his conqueror. The emperor of 
the French could thus, after the 
treaty of Tilsit, boast of having 
achieved much more than even 
entered the flattered imagination 
of Lewis the X{Vth m the zenith 
of his conquests and glory. And 
not only was his power more ex- 
tensive than any former European 
conqueror had ever possessed, but 
it had every appearance of being 
more solid and durable. In France 
itself, every thing answered his 
expectations and was devoted to 
his interest. Even when he had 
withdrawn all his forces against 
Russia, and was at a creat distance 
irom his capital, engaved in a 
doubtful contest, there Was not the 


! > 


Migntest appearance of discontent 
OF jatrizue, Wearied out with 
change, sick of rapine and blood- 
shed, or watched with such minute 
“glance and care, that no plans 
could be formed inimical to the 
mterest of Bonaparte,—the people 
ot France submitted to his civil 
government 
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nme peaceably and 
, upittely during the absence of 
; et and iis armies, as they had 
_ 2 > ad 
Se Wen guarded and oppressed 
» aaroesence. In his armies 
‘'S fad tha + . x ' . 
hae ae Most full and firm re- 
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Mer ag mterest and fate were 
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their very nature and constitution, 
they presented the most powerful 
motives that could draw torth ta- 
lent, courage and skill. To the 
man of superior mind and views, 
the army held out the enc uraging 
prospect of rising to the first power 
and honours of the state. Bena- 
parte and his generals had risen 
by means of it from the lowest 
origin; and the path by which 
they had arrived at their eminence, 
was still wisely left campletels 
open for fiture candidates. ‘Th 
evovernment of France thus secure 
u constant and regular supply « 
military skill, by the only eflectun 
mode of securing it. ‘To such as 
looked not so far or so high, the 
life of a soldier presented motives 
nore level to the capacities and 
desires of the multitude; while 
they were engaged in actpal war- 
fare, an unchecked or encouraged 
liberty to gratify every passion, 
bound them to their officers and to 
their mode of life, and spurred 
them on to victory and carnage: 
while they remained in their own 
country, they were gratified by the 
superiority over the mere citizen, 
which the laws of France and the 
policy of Bonaparte allowed them, 

With an immense army thus 
constituted and disposed, animated 
and skilled by the defeat of all the 
powers on the continent ot Enrope, 
Bonaparte wi uld have had no 
reason to doubt the solidty and 
permanency of his power, even if 
the governments to whom he had 
still left the name and shadow of 
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freedom had been inclined or abie 
to attack him. But there was not 
one, from whom, atter the treaty 


"F a ad 4" | . _ ’ 3 } j 
ot J sit, he nad any thing 


rio dread. 
A short sketch of their state and 
their views atthe conclu tl 
year 1807, will convince us how 
unable or unwilling they were to 
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oppose the power and the plans of, 
Bonaparte. The emperor of Aus- 
tria may justly be reyarded as the 
least induced of all those whom he 
has conquered, to exter into bis 
views. But he was under the 
necessity of complying with the 
mandates of the conqueror. Weak- 
ened by a bloody, an ill-*ranaged 
and unfortunate war; surrounded 
by states which owed their ex- 
istence to France, and who trom 
their position as well as trom m- 
terest would defend her from at- 
tack, it would have been madness 
in Austria to have gone to wat 
with France, either for the purpose 
of asserting her independence and 
resisting the commands ot Bena- 
arte, or with a view to regain her 
oe territorics. ‘The internal state 
of Austria was as litle tavourable 
to hostile designs ; her govern- 
ment had not been taught by the 
n 


msfortuncs she had suttered, to 


remove the cuuses which hed pro- 

ced them; imtrigruc, cabal and 
nterest stl influenced the deter- 
minations of her cabinets; her 

Wh » had been beaten by the uar- 
Trite of Ir ec, ber iu t lattes 
were commanded and led on by 
wHCH, wh I rT yained then ip- 
ps ntn ents gby tli tal t ind 


skill; and yet Austria still perse- 
vered m the old system ot giving 
ofheers to her armies from among 
such men only as could boast of a 
pure destent or of ill-gotten interest 
at court. ‘The losses she had suf- 
fered rendered the cordial co- 
operation of all ranks necessary to 
her welfare; and yet her peasantry 
stull groaned under such bondarce 
as made them indolent, and indif- 
terent under the misfortunes of 
their government. Her paper 
money torced imte circulation, not 
called for by the extension of her 
commerce, mor supporied by 
oO 


mutual confidence and cred, 
necessarily lost great part of its 
value on the mere rumour of a war 
with France. Besides these ci. 
cumstances, which of themselves 
would be sufficient to render her 
country @ matter of indifference to 
Bonaparte, the emperor of Austria 
had sufficient wisdom to perceive, 
that the only chance he possessed 
of regaitting any part cf his lost 
territories, was by husbanding his 
resources, and by re-establishing 
his finances and armies, by such 
slow and gradual methods as should 
not attract the nouce and arouse 
the jealousy ot Bonaparte. 

‘he emperor ot Russia, ‘after the 
peace of Tilsit, Wiis i¢ss disposed, 
and probably not more able, than 
the emperor of Austria, to oppose 
the plans of Bonaparte. — The per- 
fidy he discovered in agreeing to 
accept part of the territory of that 
power, in whose defence he had 
entered into the war, the ease with 
which, by the intrigues and flat 
tery of Bonaparte, he had been 
converted from an enemy to a 
tricnd, proved at once how little he 
could be depended upon for the 
freedom of Europe, ard how well 
he was suited to become the will- 
Ing” imstrument of his couqueror 
In the vain and delusive hope ot 
extendiip an emypore already too 
large and unwieldy, and which 
required mthe person who govern: 
ed it rather the legislator than the 
warrior; he gave himself com: 
ple'ely up to that system of policy 
which, by engaging him in a wat 
with Great Britain and Sweden, 
fully answered the purposes of 
Bonaparte, by blocking up the 
sources of his wealth, and weaken 
ing the strength of his armies. His 
immense empire, destitute ef ma 
nufactures, and covered with the 
raw materials necessary to cary 
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hem om, obviously required an 
epen and friendly communication 
; Britain: 
with such a country 425 2! 
cet with her, at the instigation of 
Bonaparte, he engaged in war; and 
moreover undertook to prohibit 
the importation of her manutac- 
tures; forgetting that if he did suc- 
ceed, h¢é must at the same time put 
a stop to the importation of the 
eroduce of his own country, which 
was either given in exchange for 
those manufactures, or actually 
supplied them. . 
The situation and character of 
the minor states of Europe, at the 
eriod we are now considering, 
were inevery respect favourable to 
the views of Bonaparte. In Spain 
twas probable that he meant to 
overturn the Bourbon family, and 
toplace one of his own creatures ; 
though from our impertect know- 
ledve of what was actually passing 
there, and of the precise means lay 
which he intended to bring about 
his object, there appeared at one 
ume reason to suppos: that the 
royal family would be continued 
nthe throne. He had driven, 
ether designedly or by a prema. 
tare disclosure of his hostile inten- 
ms, the house of Bragan na from 
, tual, and occupied it with his 
mies: the final destiny which 
awatted it, seeined to depend on 
he suecessful termination of his 
‘chemes with regard to Spain. It 
's superfluous to spe ik indin idtally 
ean: Switzerland, Italy, 
‘TUssia, OF Germany. | hey were 
al either occupied by his troops or 
governed by his obedient vassals. 
*Tassia * had severely atoned {for 
otr former perfidy and rashness. 
bee and queea were obliged 
, j nthe most humble and re- 
re iteaae and to Wiiness with. 
; > T, OF even t: € cxpres- 
“ef pity, the exactions that were 
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wrested from their impoverished 
subjects by the French soldiers. 
Denmark, exasperated by our at- 
tack on Copenhagen, had thrown 
herself completely into the arms of 
France. Sweden alone, of all the 
powers on the continent, remained 
firmly opposed to Bonaparte, un- 
seduced by his promises of a share 
in the spoil, and unsubdued by his 
menaces. The peculiar situation 
of her territories rendered them 
inaccessible to the power of France; 
and the ardour and heroism of the 
king was seconded by the zeal and 
affection of his subjects, now that 
the war threatened the provinces 
of Sweden, and that they again 
beheld their monarch in the midst 
of them. ‘The possession of Swwe- 
den however, separated as itis fi om 
the rest of Europe, would not have 
been the object of Bonaparte's 
ambition, had he not been actaated 
by a personal hatred against its 
monarch, and by the wish to ex- 
clude Britain from the shores of 
the Baltic. For towards the de- 
struction of this island his ambt- 
tion and resentment were directed 
with more undivided thought, 
now that he had brought the whole 
contineat under his power. Here 
however he found his talents and 
formidable armies of no avail, 
France and Britain had no point of 
contagt in the common mode of 
warfare. Every fleet which the 
former had sent to sea had only 
increased the marine and added to 
the glory of England; while out 
armies, shut our trom the continent, 
had no opportunity of meeting 
those of France. Bonaparte there- 
fore had recourse toa new mod 
ot warfare: his object was to ane 
nihilate the commerce of Britain, 
by shutting out her manufactures 
from the continent. Accustomed 
to find every obstacle pive way to 
‘) 4 the 
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under all the circumstances ¢ 
Europe, and the known characte 
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and disposition ol Bonaparte, po 
other pea e could be obtained, the 
Yorkshire petition produced ng 
effect. Besides, it is too wel 
known, both from the general cha. 
racter of those who are deeply in 
terested in trade, and from th 
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respec. tively adopted by 
Favland and France, to |. ya strict 
on all the vessels of the 


measuzes 


iat ryo 
sited States. By the act which 
= then panes their own vessels 


were pro.iD ed irom departing 
from ay of a ports ; and ships 
om all other nations were com- 
manded to quit the American har- 
bouls, saith or without Cargoes, as 
onas the act was notified rothem. 
This act, so singular in its nature, 
ad so important in its - 
QuenCeS, passed am: iO rity ol 


‘wany two WC] 


COUSC- 


could question the 
eht of the American States to 
ly up all their ves sels and permit 
hem to rot, rather than expose 

capture: the 


7, 
sO persOn 


them to imsuit o7 
j t .} . } , . ° 
nolicy of the measure however, and 


the disposition which it muanitests 


. woh ae, . oy 2 
towards this country and I[rance, 
admit of investigation. Even when 
rerarded as a choice ol evils, its 
policy may favs be suspected. 
’ +* ye ° . 
“ many agunier¢ nt Class Sol Ame- 
nN citizens Must it deprive of 


am . eens 
‘ HIRANS ¢ (y niny Y) 
ean ug . iD) amv 
sng of enCIE ¢ 


prt gnce, ( 


riblenance, 
crabundant 
ei 


if 
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Ne tilCli CApi- 
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Of ¢! it plo yy} 
i! Their satiors mu ig) ta stirs 


on shore, or enter into Eneiish 


wees A) “fy . " 

vessels; and thus, in the latter 
*, they are preparing fresh 
urces of dis} ute and rane 


our between the O countries. 


disposition it 
England and 
there Can be ho doubt, 

hough both m) ist suffer from 
% Yetas the ga carried on a 
reat extensive 
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cre 
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mai iW ests towards 
rane, 


ommerce with 
ica than the a ter, she must 
tile ina gr t o { a 
tee b ater de; : ree. If Ame- 
, oy Means of the embargo 
looked fy »? ’ " > “9 
of h “further thanthe mere satety 
of eT ‘> ; 
“* Y PS and seamen; if she 
Rtas Y withdrawing from the 
ww A, to noe ‘ . . vy 
compel France or ine. 
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land to rescind their decrees, she 
certainly reckoned on a_ result not 
likely to be produced. , Bonaparte 
pays too littl Teg. ird Lo the sufter- 
inzs of his subjects, to be turned 
aside from measures he thinks will 
injure England, in order to relieve 
them ; s and k ngland, while she 
commands the ocean, and preserves 
her superiority in manufacturing 
skill and capital, can never be ata 
loss to find a market for her goods, 
At &rst, however, the embargo 
excited a great aiarm among com- 
mercial men; especially in Livers 
than 


. j nae j . 
pool, we hich Gcrpends More 


I 
any other port on tts connextoa 
wih America. In consequence of 
the alarm excited there, and the 
belief that the embargo resulted 
from our orders in council, and 
would be taken off, if they were 
repealed, petitions were drawn up 
and presented to parliament, be- 
fore whom evidence in support of 
the allegations contained in thena 
was heard at great leneth: parlia- 
ment however did not think pro- 
wer to compiy with their 

Hitherto we have 
tht interested thie great buix of 
the peopie only merdentally and 
indirectly ; but the trial of general 
Whuitelocke, which began on the 
Ysth or January, fixed the anxious 
attention of all ranks and degrees 

the British nation. The cha- 
racier of the British arms had sufs 
tered so deep a wound in the un. 
successful attack on Buenos Ayres; 
the lives of many brave and valu. 
able men had been sacrifced, with 
such an entire neglect of all the 
means of safety or success; and 
the ill-will and rancour of the in- 
habitants of the Spanish colonies 
had been roused in a manner so 
fatal to every expectation of our 
future amicabie aid advantageous 
connexion with them, that the trial 
of 
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of the man, from whom all 'those 
evils were known to have proceed- 
ed, was looked to, with the gloomy 
hope, that by his fate some atone- 
ment would be made for them. Of 
an event of such interest and im- 
ortance as this trial confessedly 
1s, Our readers willexpect that we 
should present them with the sub- 
stance. And we are induced to 
do this, not only because it points 
out the misconduct of general 
Whitelocke, and the causes of the 
failure of our arms under his com- 
mand, but because in the detail of 
the operations during the attack 
Buenos Ayre S, as given in €Vi-~ 


cence on the trial, the cool and 
steady bravery of the British 
troops, and the presence of mind 
and military skill of the different 
subordmate othcers, m the most 
distressing and embarrassing cir- 


cumstances, are clearly proved. 
Four charges were brought 
araurst ren. Whritelocke: the tirst 
ACCUSES him of having purs sued mea- 
sures tll calculated to facilitate the 


conquest of Buenos Ayres; that 
} 
Ma 


’ 
| ) 


wien the span commanadcr ha 


wn such symptoms to treat, as 
ym) 


a desire to communicate 
r-gen. Gower upon the 
ms, ven. Whitelockere- 
which he de- 


LO express 
with m 1 
suppectot ter 
Purned a 
manded the surre 
holding civil offices in the govern- 
ment of Buenos Avres, as prisoy ers 
ot war; that offensive and 
unusual demand naturally tended 
to exasperate the inhabitants, to 
} ! duce and ence 


rage a spirit of 
resistance to his 


messauec, mm 


nder ot per SOTIS 


yy 
tits 


mayesty’s arms, 
to exclude the hope of amicable 
accommodation, and to increase 
che dificulties of the service. The 
second charge accused him of ~ 
having made, after the landing o 

the troops at Ensinada, and during 
the ™ arch to the town, the miktary 


H AND 


arrangements best calculated » 
insure the success of his Operations; 
and that having known, previous 
ly to his att ack upon Buen 
Ayres, that the enemy meant te 
occupy the flat roofs of the houses, 
he did, nevertheless, in the attach 
divide his forces into several bri. 
gades, and ordered the whole tobe 
unloaded, and no firin g to be per. 
mitted on any account; alt 
this manner ordered them to 
march into the principal srreets, 
unprovided w ith proper means for 
forcing) the barricadoes, whereby 
the troops were unnecessarily ex 
posed to destruction, without the 
possibility of making effectual op. 
position. The third charge al 
leged that general Whit ‘elocke 
did not make, although it was iq 


his powtr, any effectual attempt, 


by his own personal exertions or 
otherwise, to cooperate with or 
sul pport the different divisions of 
the : army, when engaged with the 
enemy im the streets of Buenos 
A yres ; whereby those troops, after 
havitg surmounted a constant and 
well directed fire, and having eh 
tected the purport of their orders, 
were left without : support or fut 
ther orders, and co nsiderable de- 
tachments were ots by e mpelled 
to surrender. The Last charge al. 
lered that gener: al Wh itelocke, 
subsequently to thee attack upoo 
Buenos Ayres, and at a time when 
the troops under his command were 
in possession of posts on eac h flank 
of the town and of the pens 
arsenal, with a communication 
open to the fleet, and having aa 
eflective force of above 5000 men, 
did conclude a treaty with the ene. 
my, by which he unnecessarily an 
shamefully surrendered such ad- 


vantages, totally evacuat ted the 
town ot Buenos Ayres, and COle 
ab ted te Aelis e- wR: the strong 
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ts Crtress of Monte Video, which had 
ts oe delivered to his charge; and 
Ry gach at the period of the treaty, 
vj the abandonment, was well 


es mi ; 
te srisoned and sufficiently provided 
‘s, ggainst attack, and which was not 


ck HE x sch period in a state of block- 
rie jue or siege. Such was the sub- 
be sance of the charges brought 
against. general Whitelocke ; and 


Me 
Ig more deep and serious charges, 
to fae charges involving more criminal 
ts, seglect and inattention, or more 


or gross incapacity, could scarcely 
Dy pave been alleged. It was proved 
5 evidence, that on the Yd of 


“ jy 1807, the advance corps of 
p. geseral Whitelocke’s army detext- 
i). ed theenemy ; that the main body, 
ke ostead of spe brought up in sup- 
IQ yrtof the advanced corps, were 
t, udend to halt, after having 
t marched only seven miles, though 
or t appeared that they were capable 
of of marching further. A cannon- 
. ade was heard, but no means were 
5 made use of in order to ascertain 
, trom whence it proceeded, or what 
d was the cause of it. ‘'he state of 
f, Ge country and the situation and 
, force of the enemy’s army were not 


cconnuitred, The main body of 


whe British troops were better able 


d w march than the advance COrps ; 
|. aud if they had advanced on the 
2 “4 it was’ proved, by the testi- 
9 mony of generals Gower and 
0 \taWigsd, that the town might 
C tave been taken on the west side, 
k Fhere the enemy, not expecting 
| % attack, were totally unprovided 
. saastone. While, however, on 
1 Ne one hand, the main body of 
’ ve army, though fresh and capable 


, " Pursuing their route, were ore 


: "it edhe on the other hand 
echansted corps, though nearly 
: pa with lauigue, we. or- 
» 2 March to the Chullo. No 
) ~ ues Were given, or means 
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taken, to support this comparatively 
weak body: and they were exe 
posed to the enemy, at a consider- 
able distance from the main army, 
with whom no communicati¢n was 
kept up during the greater part of 
the march. 

It was also proved that general 
Whitelocke could not plead that 
he was ignorant of the force of the 
enemy, or ot their means and plan 
of defence, since he had received 
the fullest and most accurate ine 
formation on these points from a 
person on whom he could depend : 
yet his own plan of attack was 
formed with little or no reference 
to the information which had been 
communicated, and even without 
any ieconnoissance having been 
made. He did not, in orders or 
otherwise, give any intimation of 
the station he meant to occupy 
himself: he did not fix on any 
place, to which the troops were to 
retreat, Or where they might as- 
semble in case of failure: he did 
not consult the nature and situation 
of the town before he tssued the 
orders for attack, though one of 
his officers was pertectly well 
acquainted both with the town and 
the suburbs. With regard to the 
latter part of the third charge, it 
appeared in evidence that the Plaza 
del Toros was taken by sir Samuel 
Auchmuty by nine o’clock; that 
by ten o’clock general Lumley, 
finding that he had no chance of 
succeeding in his point of attack, 
and having no communication with 
the commandér in chiet, was 
obliged to retreat and join sir Sa- 
muel Auchmuty: that in conse- 
quence of the want of communica- 
tion with general Whitelocke, the 
troops under general Crawfurd and 
colonel Packe were obliged to sur- 
render. In support ot that part of 
the third charge, which alleged 
: thar 
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th a gencral ade re did not 


make any attem; » bys sown per- 
sonal exertions or © crwis sc, tO CO- 
operate with or mp) ort the dif- 


ferent divisions otf his army, when 
actually engaged with the exemy ; 
mt was proved that during the 
whole of the day of attack he re- 
mained stationary at the Cc rul, 
from which place neither the lead- 


, i> 


ing streets of the town, nor the 
march of the invading columns, 
could be seen: that during great 
part ol this time he was silent and 
reserved ; and that he dtd not pro- 
ceed towards (+e scene of action 
till noon the following day: that 
the cannon and m usquetry beran 
soon after the march of the troops; 
th: if all commun icatio nwas soon 
cut off between the different co- 
lumns of the army ; that at eleven 
o’clock the general was informed 
that the riflemen were distinguish- 
ed at the top ot a church, and the 
king’s flag in another part of the 
town ; yet, under all these cir- 
cumstances, he never left his situa- 
tion, nor made any attempt either 
to direct or support the movements 
of the army. 

With resp ect to u e Most material 
point in the 4th charge, it was ade 
mitte d by general Whitelocke that, 
at the period of the treaty, the fort 
of Monte Video was well and suf- 
ficiently gurrisoned and provided 
against attack, and was not ina 
state of blockade or siege. The 
remamdcr of this charge, restmng 
rather on opinion than on facts, 
can hardly be said to have been 
completely substantiated. Some 
ot the officers exo: ined, thouehre 
that even after the disasters of the 
Sth of July, the British army was 
m such a formidable situation. and 
possessed such other advantages. as 
ought to have procured a more fa- 


‘ , »1 


: , 
vourabie capitulation; while ot 


contended, that under all cire ote, 
stances of the c 
could have bx 
er o—_ be adopted, the = 

eneral White] . 
gard Sed as nearly 


no better: term 


were ca best that co ul be ob 





i h ome 
by his misconduct, ha 


rendered a dise1 
unavoidable ! 

the streneth t 
the torces were such as ought, eve 


ful attack on iene pe colnk 
nanded more 
honourable terms, the incapacity 
of general Whitelocke, 
tiator, must be censured, 
his want of skill and courage asi 
commander. 

The defence of general White 
locke was by no me: ns Ci cola d 
to do away any of the charg 
were brought against hin! 
an irrelevant and a peso 


for doing 
offici: ‘ situ: ition 

the public 
him to perform, and w! uich 
performed in a manne 
severity or rancour, 
Whuitelocke went 
extraneous 
supposed commercial 
which were expected from a cap 
ture of Buenos 
inclmed to rest 


mperiously Cc. led ul 


into im ng alk 
rc pore tie 


the conquest, al 
as on the 
taken the proper measures to & 
cure that conquest. He c mplai A 

ed th: ut the ditte reat divisions Unie 
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Vy nde} eur, cc alk on c] Packe, 
ee tering 
ihe left 


ma} 
and ¢ “ou el Cac 


had turned to 


Ak Og: an, orn € 


the tow fn, ‘ 


ead of the rig ‘ht 9 and h: id thus 
"2 se " 
teen cut off ft om the support of the 


vr columns, and encounter ed the 
: ss they had peg General 
Cawfurd, he asserted, had taken 
an injudicious position, where he 
could pot maintain himself, and 
from wl tien he could not retreat ; 
nd, besides, had withheld from 
him 2 bn oraliwe of his situation. 
The evidence, ‘however, which he 
} for the purpose of thus 
Ming the blame from himself, 
wd throwing it on the inferior of- 


fers, by no means made out the 
C28. 

The court martial sat 51 d LYS, 
the whole proceedings being’ fiaish- 


edon the 15th of Ma rch. On 
the2ith of the same month the 
atence, as toe by his mii- 
cially communicated, 

f the commander 


» WAS off 


+! > carrars 
mat STLIAC Ls 


‘ 
et 


aie fan. 2 
chief, to general Whitelocke. 

lt. 1+ , on 
declared the jud; gment of the 


eurtto be, « ] sat . lt,-7C! «vs 
* . 


tty & ek icke | ] 1 
Wi Cae ve cusniered, and « aCe 


lared te tally unfit and Beede: 
to serve his maiesty in any milita y 
pacity w er.” In the sen- 


nee It was expressly declared, 
“Thatthe court attached ro cen- 
sure whatever to the precautions 
‘ata to prevent unnece ssary firing 


yore > ae 
cing the advance of the troops 


the proposed i ints 4 attack : 
> . i, > Mt 
wr Gerefore, declared general 
Wi inelo not guilty of that par 


of the second c} arge which relates 


the order that tha firelocks of the 

™ns should be un): vaded, and 

hat no fi fring should be permite 
| any cc cunt. e 


The pu! yf fener y) ow re hr 
- n ‘ ates gee - ¢. 
° m aI batithed with the ‘ nee nce 
, toe w . . 

*,Surt martial: in such a 
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case, where the honour of the Bri- 
tish arms had been tarnished in a 
most shametul, and almost an un- 
precedented, manner; where so 
many brave and valuable lives had 
been sacrificed by the neglect, the 
incapacity, and the cowardice of 
their gencral; where they had fall- 
en, not by the hands of a regular 
army in open battle, but by an un« 
disciplined rabble’; shut up in the 
strects of a town, separated from 
each other, and not knowing either 
how to advance or how to retreat : 

in circumstances of such aggra- 
vated dishonour and loss, it is not 
to be wondered at, if the people 
locked rather to vengeance than 
simple punishment; if they wére 
not content with a sentence, which 
had for its object rather the preven- 
tion of such defeats for the future, 
than an adequate atonement for the 
dreadful mischief which had al- 
ready taken place. The sentence 
was blamed also, as by no means 
adequate and proper, when con- 
sidered simply (as all punishment 
ought to be) with respect to the 
probability of its preventing similar 
misconduct in future. Tew per- 
sons, wlio attentively peruse the 
evidence produced on the trial, will 
be inclined to doubt, that cowar- 
dice, or a desire to preserve his life, 

even at the expense of his duty and 
honour, was the principal and pa- 
ramount cause of general White- 
lecke’s behaviour, ‘at least of his 
continuing during the whole day 
ot the action, apart from his troopsy 

in a situtation of perfect security, 
and of his not advancing even 
when he must have known that the 
troops required his support. Now 
what punishment to such a man, 
must that sentence be, which spares 
his life ; that life, which, by his 
whole conduct, he appears to have 


prized 
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prized above every thing that ts 
dear toa man of honour and cou- 
rage! Is ie to be expected that 
men of a similar character and con- 
stitution as general Whitelocke, 
will, under similar circumstances, 
act differently from what he did, 
when they are assured, that, if tried 
for their misconduct and found 
guilty, their sentence will not affect 
their lives? To talk of the dishonour 
and disgrace of such a sentence to 
such men, is absurd: they shook 
off all feelings of this kind, when 
they determined to preserve their 
lives at the expense ot their honour 
and duty. The sentence, so fur 
as it deprives such men of their 
emoluments, may be felt, and it 
may operate, but very teebly, as 
a prevention of similar miscon- 
duct; but in every other point of 
View, it must be regarded as totally 
inefficient and inadequate, even as 
& measure of prevention. 

Hitherto we have reg irded the 
transactions at Buenos Ayres, 
that appeared in evidence on the 
trial ot general Whitelocke, as the 
source only of indignation and 
shame; it is, therefore, with plea- 
sure we add, that, from the very 
clear and interesting detail given 
by sir Samuel Auchmuty, general 
Crawturd, and the other officers 
who commanded the divisions that 
rsonally engaged with the 
enemy, the soldiers of Britain main- 
tained their character for courage, 
cool, collected, and firm, in cir- 
cumstances that would } 


were pt 


have dis- 
b wt tenedand conf ased Most troops. 
No doubt had ever been entertain- 
ed of the gallant conduct of the 
British soldiery, where they were 
opposed to their enemy in open 
battle, or where they saw or knew 
the precise difficulties they were 
expected to surmount ; but it was 
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certainly a new situation for Briss 
troops to be placed in: marek 
they knew not whither, nor @ 
what purpose ; galled on every ss 
by the fire of an unseen or inacey 
sible enemy ; obliged frequently y 
halt for want of orders; ignorar 
of the direction of the march ¢ 
their comrades, and uncertainasy 
their success or defeat; andunderg 
these harassing and dis: Ouragigg 
circumstances, convinced that: 
common prudence had been used: 
forming the plan of attack, the 
must have succecded. [If all the 
things be considered, they will k 
found amply to deserve the com 
mendation bestowed on thieir inte 
pidity and good order by his m 
jesty in his confirmation of gener 
Whitelocke's sentence. 

The session ot parliament, whid 
opened on the 21st of January, ws 
looked to with considerable interes 
and expectation. Referring og 
readers to the full account we hare 
given in our preceding pages « 
the various important debates tha 
occurred in both houses, we sha 
in this place confine ourselves toa 
few remarks on some of the volum 
nous papers which were productd 





‘by ministers, and on such ot ® 


measures adopted by parliament 
as are of permanent and gener 
interest. The papers relative to 
proffered mediation of Russia até 
Austria are curious and importa, 
not so much from their actual co 
tents, as from their pointing _ ont 
the abject subserviency in wernich 
those powers were held by France; 
and the flimsy pretexts of pacité 
overtures, proceeding from no a 
cere wish to put an end to the wat 
and pointmg to no clear or definite 
object, by the rejection of whic 
Bonaparte evidently wished 
throw on our court the odium , 
contmits 
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gontimed hostilitics. a 67 fate 
mpuaicauons between M. 4 ra 
and Mr, Canning termuated very 
abruptly, by the latter very pro- 
perly requesting to be pat in pos- 
yssion of the articles of the treaty 
concluded at ‘Tilsit, and of those 
equitable and honourable principles 
which the emperor Alexander 
expressed his belief that France 
was desirous of concluding a peace 
with Britainy—béfore his majesty 
accepted otf the proffered media- 
ton of Russia, No answer was 
returned to this note; and the ma- 
bility or unwillingness on the part 
of Russia to comply with such rea- 
nable requests, proves how un- 
ft that power was to become a me- 
dator. In the correspondence 
between Mr. Canning and prince 
Stahremberg, the Austrian am- 
bassador, there appear the same 
evasion and indirectness on the one 
ide, and the same determination 
todraw forth a specific and decisive 
answer on the part of Mr.Canning, 
aswe have noticed in the Russian 
sate papers. Prince Stahremberg 
offers the mediation of Austria, 
without stating whether he is 
efcially authorised by his own 
court; and, what is still more ex- 
tmordinary, in the subsequent part 
of his correspondence, he quit » the 
character of the ambassador of a 
mediating power, and writes and 
argaes as if he were directly em- 
powered by France. This corre- 
spondence, carried on from the | Sth 
ot April (807 to the 13th January 
1508, (with a considerable inter- 
mission during the time of the bat- 
lesin Poland and the subsequent 
Wreaty at Tilsit,) was terminated as 
tuptly as the former, by the Au- 
“Han ambassador demanding his 
Passports, 
: The next series of State papers 


before parlament, consésted 
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of the correspondence between lord 
Granville Leveson Gower, our 
ambassador at the court of Peters- 
burgh, and Mr. Canning. They 
relate to the impression made on 
Alexander by our attack on Co- 
penhagen, and to the endeavours 
of our ambassador to procure the 
secret articles of the treaty of Til- 
sit. It appears that our attack on 
Copenhagen was the cause, or, 
more probably, the pretext, of 
Alexander's breaking off all con- 
nexion with this country, and of 
his proclaiming anew the principles 
of the armed neutrality. The cha- 
racter of the emperor of Russia by 
no means appears to advantage in 
the conferences he held with our 
ambassador. Provided he had not 
given himself up to the interests 
and plans of Bonaparte ; interests 
and plans avowedly hostile, not 
merely to the repose of Europe, 
but to every thing hitherto deemed 
honourable and sacred in the code 
of international morality; his dis- 
pleasure at our attack on Copen- 
hagen might have been regarded 
as proceeding solely from affection 
to his ally, and from his love of 
justice. But a rebuke at our con- 
duct in this instance, coming from 
one who had sold himself to Bona- 
parte, musi be traced to any mo- 
tive rather than a desire to avenge 
the injured rights of neutrality. 
Though, however, our attack ou 
Copenhagen did not appear, from 
the letters of lord Gower, to have 
been the sole or the principal cause 
of the war with Russia; yet it can- 
not be denied, that it tended to in- 
crease the irritation of Alexander, 
The conferences at Tilsit had of- 
fered too favourable an opportunity 
to be neglected by Lonaparte, of 
infusing into his weak and credu- 
lous mind a disadvantageous sus- 
picion of our national are 
an 
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and councils. Our maritime sv- 
periority is regarded with a watch- 
fu} and jealous eye bythe continent; 
and the display of it exhibited ; 
Copenhagen, so near the jonniai- 
ons of Rus: te could not be viewed 
and resentment by a 
nw ho was conscious that 
!, as the punishment due 
to an enemy, the stroke which 
Great Britain had th ought herselt 
under the painful necessity of inflict- 
ine on the neutral stateof Denmark. 
The meatures ot Pp arh ament, 
noon winch we shall remark, are 
such as relate tothe orders tm coun- 
the maritime ymunt- 
cation between this country and 


France, carried on by neutrals ;—to 


without fe 
sovertl; 
he dese) Y 


cil and 


. esas 


con 


the reversion bill, and the reforms 
pr posed by the er mimittec ot fi- 
nance ; the bills to amend the law 
of indictment, and to soften the cri- 
minal law in cases of privately steal. 
ing, and that for the better ; idmint- 
stration of justice in Scotland; the 


defenceof the country; the distresese 

of the West India merchants; and 
Perceval’s plan of annuitigs. 

As the orders in counci] had 

passed during the recess, it 

was necessary to Ad] ly to par lia 

ment to approve sanction the 

s by which they were to be 

carned into effect. Few subjects 

have been debated with more keen- 

ness, or regarded by both as likely 


. ‘ 
ehd AKA 


MmcAisures 


to be efhcte nt, eithe r by weake n ing 
and injuring our enemy, or by 
hurting our own commerce. The 


advocates, and the opponents of 
the measure, were too bi arm and 
too much interested in the opinions 
they held, to believe that in its 
effect it might possibly be nearly 
harmless; and yet, now that the 
C rders mn council ] ave bi en in < pe- 
ration upwards of a vear, it would 
he dithcult to show enher that thev 


have materially miured our Wi 


, 





HAND 


or created 
evils or iat’ rbance in 
argued by 
the inhabitant 


de pest red ot nah nial pi d 


commerce, el SC TiO 
‘runce, 
the Ministry - 
s of the ci nicinent, 
uce, aad 
manufactures, or ablet 
procure them only in small and 
adequate quantities, and ata 
price, would no longer endateth 
tyranny of Bohaparte : that by dims 
inflicting a serigns evil at once & 
the whole mass of the p ‘ople & 
the contment, we had reason ® 
hope that their suffermes woul 


wis 


ot our 


either shake the power of our em& 
my, or oblige him to rescind his 


antucom mercial dt CTELS. r if those 
who calculated on. suc! 
seem not to have reflected, that th 
mere dearth of colonial 
and British manufactures wi 
little felt by 
long suffered, without resista 
eadful evils of a mi 
tary despotism and continual war 
fare. Besides, there was no lth 
reason to apprehend that the stiller 
ing pe ple would trace thei suffer. 
ings no further back than to ther 


. . . + 
immediate and obvious cuuse; and 


fT _ 
CUCTS 


peo ple wD 


the more’ dr 


thus what was intended to exete 
hatred and imsurrectso n again 


m ight © mily produc 
enmity against ourselves. Some 
ot the advocates of the measure,who 
did not look for such imps rant COD 
Sequenees, contented chemselvés 
with alleging, that, by the pre 
Visions In + orders in couricil, we 
should be able to levy a yntribe 
tion on our enemy ; and that, ie 
he conld not possibly do without 
colonial produce, it was a wist 

politic measure to oblige him & 
receive it only through our port 
and at our own price. This, ™ 
doubt, the orders in council could 
effect, and thus ¢ecure a reveni® 
cerived from our encimes ; but 

the @emand for such 


Bonaparte, 


articles # 
were 












were affected by the orders would 
unavoidably diminish, in propor- 
ion to the difficulty with which 
they were cured, and the price 
at which they were sold, it ts by 
s means improbable that the in- 
crease to Our revenue merely ba- 
lanced the deficiency in the sale. 
As Bonaparte had — the ee 
of blockade, we had certamly a 
right to retaliate; but perhaps it 
would have been as wise and polli- 
tie tohave despised his ridiculous 
and ineficient Wreat, and not to 
have been aiding ourselves in carry- 
ay his measures into execution. 
Atthesame time it must be allow- 
el, that those who foretold from 
the orders in council the ruin of 
ourepmmerce, viewed them rather 
n the spirit of party, or through 
the exaggerating medium of mer- 
cantile fear, than with coolness and 
wgacity. The formidable con- 
sequences:which both parties ex- 
pected, and the trifling result that 
has actually followed, sufficiently 
prove how inadequate and inap- 
plicable, artial and inierested 
theories of political ceconomy dre 
siggestt and direct commercial 
pracuice, 

Many of the preceding observa. 
tons will apply with equal pro- 
prety and force to the bil] brou rht 
m by Mr. Percoyal, to prohibit the 
Sportalion ofbark into France. 
besides, this bill bore so much the 
oe of having recourse to 
“ Rnprecedented and inhumane 
bait nae that, unless the 

¥Y to result from its 
tome almo P certain to be 
a uiting irom the mea- 
may a a. been _ ided.We 
mercy ap a pemnce di served no 
the wf ands; that, after 
Ye Were amt ot “a conduct, 
1¥)3, UY justifiable in hav- 
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ing recourse to the measure in 
question : we would argue respect- 
ing it solely on the ground of it. 
comparative inutility, and the cers 
tain odium it myst excite. It was 
urged in defence of it, that it was 
justifiable on the same ground on 
which the cutting off supplies from 
a besieged town is defensible: but 
the cases are certainly not by any 
means parallel: a besieged town 
is sure to fall, provided the supplies 
are cut off for any length of time ; 
it is solely on this account, and with 
a view to this effect, that such a 
measure is resorted to: but if there 
were no probability that the place 
would fall, in consequence of the 
measure, would it be resorted to ? 
or, if resorted to, could it be defen- 
ded, on any of the acknowledged 
and received laws of war? ‘he 
mere inflicting of misery and di- 
stress On an enemy, independently 
of the tavourable consequences it 
is likely to produce, by shortening 
the duration of the war, can never 
be justified. And as we avowedly 
are at war with France principally 
because she has broken through the 
law of nations, we should be care- 
ful not to imitate the conduct Ke 
condemn, and thus make our pre- 
tensions suspected, the continental 
nations indifferent about their fate, 
and virtually acknowledge that the 
weapons ot justice are of no avail, 
when opposed by violence and 
treachery. In another point of 
view, the bill for prohibiting the 
exportation of bark, and other mea- 
sures of a similar nature, are ob- 


jectionable: the licenses by which 


their ‘operation may be lawtully 
suspended, put an undefined and 
unchecked power into the hand 
of the minisiry, of serving their 

friends, 
The next proceeding of parlia 
ment, on which we mean to olflera 
P few 
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few remarks, in the same spirit of 
free, but temperate and candid ani- 
madversion, relates to -the bill on 
reversionary grants. The fate of 
this bil] vas singular, and of a na- 
ture to alarm, not only the friends 
of economical reform, but also 
those who suspected a secret and 
powerful influence behind the 
throne. It passed twice throuvh 
the house of commons; the first 
time unanimously ; the second 
time, after a very trifling opposi- 
tion, and with a very large majo- 
rity in its favour. Whertit reach- 
ed the house of lords, during the 
session of 1808, most of his ma- 
jesty’s Ministers supported it; it 
did, indeed, lay a long time neg- 
lected, and apparently forgotten 
on the table; but when it was taken 
mto consideration, the friends to 
the measure in the country (and 
they were numerous and respecta- 
ble) augured a favourable issue 
from si perceiving the ministry 
ranged on its side: and yet it 
was lost. But without pretending to 
penetrate the secret and unhappy 
cause of its rejection, let us exa- 
mine its nature, its merits, and the 
alleged objections to tts being pass- 
ed into a law. Its merits, it it be 
regarded by itself, unconnected 
with a regular plan of economy 
and retrenchment, are not perhaps 
very prominent, or of the first 
magnitude: and yet they are by 
no means trifing. Even suppo- 
sing it were not to be followed by 


any more important measures of 


financial reform, it certainly would 
be of some consequence to have li- 
mited the duration of improvident 
or mm proper grants, The objection 
to the measure Was almost single, 
and it Was urged with a pertinacity 
and a irequency of repetition, that 
rave it a weight it would never 
Sabo dexived trom its intrinsic 
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strength. . The bill was held apa 
trenching upon the king's prerogs 
tive. It is certainly most cong 
nant to the true and genuine spine 
of the British constitution to mai. 
tam, that the king can possess g 
prerogative, which in its naturean 
exercise has not for its sole obj 
the interest and happiness fa 
people. To suppose that the king 
of England can have any interns 
repugnant to, or separate from, th 
interest of the people over whom 
he reigns, and ths: he possesses; 
prerogative which secures this is 
terest, 19 certainly to libel that cos 
stitution, which is so justly tk 
boast of Britons, The king, m 
doubt, has prerogatives ; but ther 
are possessed by him solely because 
he thus can better guard the sacred 
deposit of liberty and happines 
which is lodged in his hands. Th 
king’s prerogatives may also bex 
tacked or weakened ; but thie prod 
that they are somust be derived fre 
a clear and.express fact, showing 
that the means he possesses throug? 
them, of guarding the libervs 
and securing the interests of bs 
people, are attacked or weakened 
Few internal events, at the & 
ginning of this year, created } 
stronger sensation of disappoit 
ment and alarm, than the ree 
tion, in the houseypf lords, of & 
bill on the subject of reversion 
grants. The common council é 
the city of London, which # 
many years had been extremé? 
slow and unwilling to censure 
conduct of any administration © 
to sanction any measures of & 
nomy or reform, presented a 
firm and bold address to the bes 
of lords. After declaring 
they had, during a long court® 
events, productive of so many® 
lamities, patiently submitted 0° 
exampled burthens, and that 
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were willing to make further sacri- 
fices, if they were found necessary 
« maintain the honour and inde- 
ce of the realm ; they pro- 
ceeded to state, “that these bur- 
theas had been much augmented 
by gross abuses inthe mana gement 
and expenditure of the public mo- 
ney, and by a profusion of sine- 
cure places and pensions, which 
have not only greatly added to the 
siferings of the people, but creat- 
eda pernicious and dangerous t- 
fuence, corrupting and undermin- 
ing the pure and free principles of 
the British constitution: that atter 
the enormous abuses brought to 
wht by the various commissions of 
inquiry, it was a matter of deep 
concern to them, that the offenders 
thereby discovered had not been 
brought to justice, and that those 
who so grossly misapplied the pub- 
lic money had hitherto escaped 
with impunity; that they” did, 
therefore, rely upon parliament 
that speedy and etfectua: measures 
would have been adopted to re- 
form such abuses, and to detect 
and punish the offenders in future ; 
that they viewed with much satis- 
faction the measures adopted by 
the house of commons, both du- 
ting the last and present session of 
paliament, for pres enting the 
granting of places in reversion, 
which they tas the first step 
towards a reformation of existing 
abuses, and as a pledge of their 
“are exertions: that they had 
observed with grief and disappoint- 
ment the inventions of their repre- 
matatives unhappily frustrated by 
their lordships’ rejection ot this 
depivn’ salutary measure, 
Melle nc oo rie labour- 
ch accumulated diffi- 
culties, of all ho e of seei ‘ 
Progress made j F Sarees Bowe 4 
great and in rem« dying such 
acknowledged evils; 
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that they begged most seriously to 
impress upon the right honourable 
house, at a time when it is de- 
clared ‘that this country is at the 
crisis of its fate,’ and the united 
exertions of all ranks are necessary 
to resist thedangers with which they 
are assafled ; that a disposition in 
either branch of the legislature, to 
withhold from the people a redress 
of public grievances, must be pro- 
ductiveofmost serious consequences, 
necessarily damp their ardour, 
and impede their exertions t% the 
important struggle in which they 
are engaged: that they therefore 
prayed the right honourable house 
to take these matters into their 
consideration, and that their lord- 
ships wonld be pleased to adopt 
the speediest and most effectual 
measures for reforming all abuses 
in the receipt, management, and 
expenditure of the public money, 
and preventing such abuses in fu- 
ture; and for abolishing all un- 
necessary places and pensions, as 
well in reversion as otherwise, as 
the best means of consolidating the 
strength of the empire, and calling 
forth the united energies and exer- 
tions of the people, at a time so 
necessary for the safety and security 
of his majesty’s domihions.””—We 
have thought it proper to lay this 
petition at full length before our 
readers, as well on account of the sa- 
lutary truths which it contains, and 
the necessity and advantage of the 
measures which it recommends, as 
on account of the spirit and bold. 
ness of the manner in which it is 
drawn up. A petition, similar in 
its leading = represcniations and 
prayer, but necessarily varied in 
its manner, was aiso presented to 
the house of commons. 

By many persons, the opposition 
to this bill, and the mode in which 
the opposition was conducted and 
rs rendered 
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rendered eventually triumphant, 
were reg: arded as fevelled not so 
much atit, asa final and insulated 
measure, as in its character of a 
bill originating with the commitiee 
of finance, and intended princi- 
pally as the forerunner of more 
important and radical plans of eco 
nomical reform, which they were 
expected to recommend. ‘The re- 
port of this committge was there- 
fore looked forward to with consi- 
derable expectation, not unmixed 
with doubtand anxiety. The cha- 
racter of the chairman, Mr. Bankes, 
seemed to ensure a fair and full ex- 
posure of abuses: in the manage: 
ment and expenditu re of the pub- 
lic Money, and the suggestion and 
enforcement of temperate but effi- 
cient means for the future preven- 
tion of them. ‘The extent, mi- 
nuteness, and intricacy of the in- 
quiries and investigations necessary 
to be made ; the difficulty of point- 
ing out the least objectionable and 
most effectual methods of introdu- 
cing and carrying through the dif- 
ferent plans of reform; and the 
extreme probability that the mem- 
bers of the committee would not 
easily or readily concur in senti- 
ment on the various topics under 
their discus#ion, satisfactorily ac- 
counted for the length of time 
which the committee took in pre- 
paring their report tor the in spec 
tion and approbation of the house 
of commons. Yet when it appear- 
ed, that though the committee had 
been appointed in June 1807, Mr. 
Bankes, twelve months after that 
time, Was uncertam whether the 
teport could be presented during 
the session of ISOS ; those who 
were mterested in the measure be- 
gran to apprehend ws it other causes, 
beside those connected with the 
ad Bculties of the e subi ‘ct, OF arising 
from com ipareuvely tri fing difie. 
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rences of opinion among the rem. 
bers, chiefly tended to keep it back 
so long. These apprehendin 
were confirmed, when it furthe 
appeared from the answers of Mr, 
Bankes, that the report which he 
appproved of, and which at fire 
had received the sanction of am. 
jority of the committee, was after. 
wards altered at a meeting, of 
which (according to Mr. Thom 
ton, one of the members) all th 
entlemen who had agreed to Mr, 
i Sankes’s report were not apprised. 
When it did appear, it was found 
that the alterations were of gre 
moment, as they particularly had 
been introduced into that branch a 
it which related to sinecure places 
In many pomts of view, besides 
those which directly relate to ve 
economical expenditure of the pod 
lic money, it is of importance 1 
the reports of a committee of 5 
nance should fully answer the per 
poses for which it is appointed, ang 
the just and well-grounded expects 
tions of the public. Where less # 
performed than the nature an 
character of a public office ev 
dently pledge the execution ¢ 
esp ect: aly where that office has beet 
appointed for a particular purpos) 
suspicion is apt to arise, which & 
tends itself to all future measure 
or appointments of a similar kiné 
Lhose who are s@ eager to pe 
suade the nation that all ; parties art 
alike inattentive to tue public inner 
est, or pecul: itors of the pubs 
money, catch at the plausible # 
uments and proots they can dra? 
ia Support of their doctrines, frm 
the rejection or failure of measur 
of retrenchment. It must pat 
cularly grieve the real friend of bs 
country, thasthe opinio: ns of sue 
aman as Mr. Bankes were n0 not ul» 
mately sanctioned by the major} 


of the committee ; he could not 
cop 
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considered as a party-12an 5 and the 
gholetenor of his parliamentary con- 
duet proved that he was by no 
means disposed to enter into out- 
cageous OT impracticable schemes 
of reform. The sentuments of Mr. 
Rakes on this important topic are 
pr bably those of every real friend 
to the prosperity of his county, 
and the stability of the British con- 
stitution ; Mcasures ot reror m, im 
other points, may mee: the appro- 
bation of the visionary, or the 
mere theorist ; but on this point, 
every one who knows the iim- 
portance of @conomy to a na- 
tom, in all seasons and upon all 
ocasons, and more particularly 
when the publig service necessarily 
requires that severe and unprece- 
dented pecuniary burthens should 
be borne with cheerfulness, must 
feel a sincere and anxious wish thet 
no Waste, extravagance, or misap- 
plication of the public money, 
should pass without due censure 

anu effectual and speedy reform. 
Betore we quit this subject (upon 
which we should not have d welt so 
long, if we had been less impressed 
with ts importance and interest), 
we suall point out another ground 
if regret and amendment. The 
committees appointed by the house 
acommons are frequent and nu- 
merous: from the nature of the 
OUSINE SS that comes before them, 
and the interference of their duties 
as members of the house, they are 
generally a considerable time’ be- 
tore they can prepare their report ; 
im amost every instance the gen- 
Vemen composing thtm are paid 
‘ot their attendance and labours 
pe aa sitting of the commit- 
~ + © course the public from this 
wrcumstance, as well as from the 
professed object of their appoint- 
=m, naturally expect to receive 
Considerable ben fit ¢ Sad eive 
eht from their ree 
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ports, and yet in too many in. 
stances these reports can be rtgard- 
ed only as a dead letter ; they do, 
mdeed, pomt out abuses, recom. 
mend that they should be reme. 
died, and suggest the methods by 
which this desirable purpose mizht 
be effected ; while after all the la. 
bour and investigation of the com- 
mittee, after thetr report has been 
laid before the house of commons, 
and received their approbation an 
sanction, how seldom do we find 
that the public are benefited by 
measures adopted, and carried ef- 
fectually throuzsh to a complete 
and radical change, in consernence 
of it! 

Before, therefore, committees of 
the house of commons, instituted 
for the purpose of detecting and 
destroying individuxl or general 
abuses and: delinquencies, can be 
satisfactorily efficient, it seems ne- 
cessary, in the first place, that 
they should proceed in their inves- 
tigations and suggestions, with a 
full determination to attack the im- 
proper application or the pecula- 
tion of the public money, fearlessly 
and in its strongest and most hid- 
den recesses; and in the next place, 
that it should be considered as 
equally their duty, and within the 
properandauthorized range of their 
power, to see that the measures they 
recommend are carried into speedy, 
effectual, and permanent execu- 
tion. While we are offering these 
remarks, we would by no means be 
considered as advocates for the in- 
discriminate and rude rooting up 
of every office, which cannot be 
proved to be absolutely necessary 
for carrying on the measures of 
government; or for the retrench- 
ing of expense to that extreme de- 
gree, which in the economy of a 
private family might be dee-ned 
expedient and proper; and had 
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Mr. Bankes been a person of such 
al character as to creale a well. 
grounded apprehension that he 
would have recommended extreme 
or improper measures, we should 
certainly not have felt it the call, 
either of our wmelmation or our 
duty, thus to lament the alteration 
of his re} port, But convinced as 
we are that the public burthens 
should be lightened by all means 
consistent with the due execution 
of the business of government—the 
ample but not extravagant reward- 
ing of those who perf rm that bu- 
siness, or who have worn out the 
health and vigour of their lives in 
their country’s 
glory and splendour of the British 
throne ;—and persuaded that Mr. 
Bankes would propose or sanction 
no measure, that could in the 
smallest devree affect those ob- 


} 
SeTVICe, and tie 


jects, we must lament that his re- 


port was alte red, 


The measures of parliament, 


which had for their object an ahe- 
TALION ° node Ol dulhilisic4r- 
ng the luw t the , ! 

mm LAI UAW ne ci Ve OO] } 


the criminal laws then 
late to the cons 
of session in Scotiand—the practice 
of the law in cases cf ind ent 
and inform: atic Ne ne the ADO) sh- 
ing of capital | ment in cases 


, 7s 
O; private y ste aling ee 


necese 
sity of some alteration in the con. 
Strtution of the court of sessron in 
Scotlind, and in the mode of car. 
rym on civil processes before it, 
had attracted the early attention of 
rd Grenville during his admuni- 
tration. In a VUSILICSS, however 
of such intricacy and importance, 


iw was found impossible to proceed 
*.} Py 

wi ~4at ut the reat st SCruy Labheuad C.ilie 

trom: im consequence of this lord 


Csreaviile’s bill had not passed imo 


, ‘ : : 
a iw Wien the cw adm 18% 1oONn 


wus formed. The 


’ — ; 
chancellor, however, (lord Pjdo 


took the business mto his hand 
4 ind mtroduces J and ¢ arried thy rok 


a bill, 
.* ~ , } } ee >’ a 
enactments, DUT Aaving te same 


differing in several of py 


object tn view, v! te a bere AC 
necessal V alteration in the c Situ. 
tion of the court of session 
Scotland all civil causes are trp 
in the highest court there by fiftees 
judges, Without the assistance ot 
nD cervention of a jury. T! lat part 
of the united kingd om has, within 
the last half century, increased s 
rapidly in commerce and wea't, 
that a single court would ni» have 
been adequate to the examination 
and decision of the civil cases |rkely 
to come before it, even if they had 
been conducted in the same mat 
as they are in England. But in Sout 
land the mode of proceeding differ 


il some Verv matertal respec [s, Tene 


me not « nly te ine rease Une Labour 
of the Judges ‘ss and of course t 
procrastinate hele final d 
but fe apoiigs We at, i) SOIC ¢ 
the strict and full admiunistratione 


od 2 rr’) , . 
justice. [he witnesses ar 
amined before the court 


to b aariges upon the case, me 


e| On ol support of wh 0 tA 
broueht forward, but b cle 
SoHON, OF their assistanis, M ad) 
private house they may apj 


‘| Hc Gimadvantage “ and Dad etc 
of this mode of collecting evden 
are obvious and wurnerous: 
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eemost. moment and magnitude. 
Such people can hardly be sup- 
ved te be so anxious to get at the 

whole and exact truth as judges, 
acting in their official capacity, on 
s public tribunal ; and much less 
can they be deemed so capable otf 
etracting the truth from a con- 
‘eed or immethodical deposition. 
Resides, the mere werds of a wit- 
sess often tell less than the manner 
» which he delivers them, and. the 
tone of his voice, and changes 
of his countenance. T-ven suppos- 
ing that those whose business it is 
w take down the evidence, do that 
srt of their business in a clear, 
distincty and complete manner, 
they cannot convey to the judge 
those presumptive proofs, and 
srong symptoms of credibility or 
falsehood, which his own attention 
and skill would enable him to draw 
from the witness, when solemnly 
placed before him in his official ca- 
pacity. In another, but inferior, 
point of view, this mode of col- 
ecting evidence is objectionable ; 
when taken down and printed, of 
course it must be attentively per- 
used by each judge: this circum. 
sance, and the conducting of all 
cvil causes by written pleadings, 
necessarily made the business of a 
judge exceedingly laborious, when, 
dy the increased prosperity of the 
country, civil actions became much 
more numerous than tormerly. ‘To 
Sat addi teach party 
plies me ‘ici en in sO man) rC- 
W 08 per sod be 4 all printed, and 
the mere readi Aye A egy se dhegen 
‘ Cadi 


. gy of the yapers | 
: g Apers 1S 
calculated to h; “ 


ve required nearly 
the whole -—_ “e 
oie, Portion ot time that 
aca * regularly given to study. 
“ OOVIOUS remedy tor this erent 

and ncreasir Pe 
ean sing evil, was to divide 
md m: * Court of fifteen judges 
9 O more distinct cham. 
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bers: a division also promised 
other advantages, besides the ex- 
pedition of busines: fitteen judges 
sitting at one time on one cause, 
were evidently too many ; causes 
would be decided as well, and pro- 
bably with more dispatch, before 
half the number of judges. But 
by dividing them into two or more 
courts, a much more important and 
desirable effect would likewise be 
produced—the impression of duty 
and responsibility would attach it- 
self more directly and strongly to 
each individual—since, where duty 
and responsibility are divided 
among many, they are too apt to 
be neglected or forgotten. If there 
were two or more cceurts, the pub- 
lic also would have a choice; and 
the desire to attain the character ot 
greater dispatch or impartialitye 
would operate along with a strong 
er individual impression of respon- 
sibility, in producing these desira- 
ble qualities in each court. By 
lord Grenville’s bill, the court of 
session was to have been divided 
into three chambers; there was 
also to have been a court of appeal, 
intermediate between these cham- 
bers and the house of lords, in or- 
der, it Was hoped, to lessen the 
number of final appeals ; the volu- 
minous and protracted nature ot 
the proceedings was to have been 
altered, or greatly modified, and 
the trial by jury was to have been 
at the option of the parties under 
certain circumstances, By lord 
Eldon’s bill, the court of session 
is divided into two chambers; the 
plan of a chamber of review Is 
dropped; and a commission is ape 
poinced to determine on the best 
mode of shortening and contract- 
ing the form of process, and on 
the propriety and uulity of intro- 
ducing jury trial, Lord Gren- 
ville’s bill ISy perhaps, preterable to 
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lord Eldon’s, in affixing greater re- 
sponsibility, aud creating more 
rivaiship im dispatch, and impar- 
tiality amon the judg Ss, an nd } 
afiording a greater choice to the 
people, by hits pri posed division of 
the court mto three chauibers in- 
stead of two, as is actually done. 
Lerd Eldon’s plan is certainly pre- 
ferable to lord Grenville’s, in omit- 
tine the chamber of review—a 
branch of very dis; utable utility, 
and which bore too much the ap- 
pearance of a job. In appointing 
a commission to determine on the 
proper changes in the {orm of pro- 
ceedings, and on the P racticability 


and utility of tmtroducing jury 
trial, lo rd Eldon’s bill procee ds 
with more caution towards tlie 
same end, and in th important 


case of altering the mode of exe- 
cuting the laws of a country, the 
previous investigation can hard 
be too minute, in order that, if t 
alteration is determined upon, every 


faciitty may be given to tts quiet 
and complete mtroduction, and to 
its thorough and mtimate union 
with tl parts that are to remain 
ul ; 

‘ , , 

i mid POY ’ j 1T “ 
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law, that, presuming every a. 
cused person to be innocent til} he 
has been proved by a verdict of bis 
peers to be actually ru ile) » it of 
fers no restraint e1 ther of a COTM. 
ral or pecuniary nature, but sud 
as is deemed absolutely necessary 
to prevent him from evading a fay 
trial by e scape, this bill was viewed 
with consider able jealousy, as tend. 
ing to inflict a punish ment before 
conviction, m cases, it was alle zed, 
where the re was no occas! n or ne. 
cessity to secure agaist 
of the law. ‘The objection to the 
bill, however, on this score, wil 
be found on examination not tobe 
of much force. It certainly is not 
inconsistent with the spirit and prac. 
tice of the English law, in cases 
similar in nature, though differing 


the evasion 


in the magnitude and criminality a 


the offence; and, while excessive 
bailis guarded against, there seems 
no sufficient ground for note er 
ing the precautionary punishment 
of the law (if the phrase may b& 
allowed) to misde 
as to violations of the revenue laws 
and cases of felony. It was urged, 
with a considerable degre 
sibility, that this bill, by putting! 
in tiie power ¢ i 


‘mcanors, as We di 


of plau- 


1 joe. or susuce 
a 1d Ye, ro yum 
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ot the peace, to hold to bail, gave 
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berty of the subject: this no doudt 
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but the que tit 1) 1Ss i 
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itis an evil so muc! 
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hable evil 
persons guilty of 
escaping from the pul ishment ar 
the law. Persons of fixed apoet 

d connexions may justly he 1 
garded as held by their interest ® 
ognizance of the law 
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peld to bail, or kept in custody, 
where they cannot hind bi lw pew 
elude the pursuit of jt pte - 
ihe pemen of thei misde- 
meanors! Here then are tyvo evils, 
herween which a choice 1s to be 
made: the abuse of _pows rb ibe 
udgesand justices, 0% © 9 evasion o1 
the law by a numerous class | f per- 
ss upon whom 50 a hus no 
hold, if the su ‘Wee be vi ~ved in 
this light, it wil! ar sbabl be tound 
that much 1] icy evi mmicted ty 
unishment of the 


curing the pris, pun 
law, and ealsrging the power of 


the ma istr.tes. than Must neces- 
arty «coals from the frequent vto- 
Latin y wih unapunity. 
The evil case is certain and 
ere ils in i ry st iS yc! mroe 
bi aatical ; . for we tstance 
woere a Mas! wourd abu 
wt power, We 3! presels 
Sue Of society § country, 


look for numeron. : stances o! 
Wausyressors of the law POSse 
both the will and the power to ciade 
ther due punishme 

The great ble nish in “~~ laws of 
Lagland, especially in th dian of 
10% reigners, consists in the nume- 
fous crimes tor which the aa 
ment of death 1s ordained. ‘They 
allege this circumstance as 2 roof 
ot the barbarity and cruelty 
sminal code; but the objecti. 1 to 
ttmay be considered in a different 
and more forcible point of view. 
If, indeed, the punis! iment annex- 
ed by the law were alw: LYS, OF fee 
nerally, in! licted, oul oa : 
manners might justly be equ: uly 
condemned as barbarous and crue I; 
Sut the mos¢ pern cious conse- 
{Wence arises from thc punishment 
4 i mnted by the law, and the pu- 
niah ment actually i inflicted, bei ig so 

“equently al v: iriance. lt is a 
= iN Criminal j yul ispru- 

ue proper end of pu- 
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nishment is much more effectually 
secured by iis certainty, than by 
its severity. The English law, ia 
too many mstances, seems to pro- 
ceed on the converse of this propo- 
sition: i enacts severe punish 
ments, but, the execution seldom 
following the enactment, their ob- 
ject and end are not. answered, 
Laws, too, do not follow, so often 
and so spee diy as they ought, the 
variations in the state and circum. 
stances of socicty. ‘Those that re- 
late to prop rt ry nece ssarily become 
obs lete, Or Cispropoi tion ed to the 
acutal guilt, as the value of money 
dechnes. Sir Samuel Romilly, 
therefore, mtroduced a material 
improvement, when he obtained 
the repeal of the act of Elizabeth, 
which made privately stealing a 
oital crime, witheut benefit of 
The principle upon which 

this alteration was made, ought to 
be applied to every case which pro- 
portions the degree, or kind of 
punishment, to the value of the 
property taken away. Either the 
nominal sum ouchi to be retained, 
and the punishment lessened, or 
the nominal sum ought to be raised, 
so as to make its actual value equal 
to wnat it was when the law was 
first passed, and the old punish- 
ment should be retained. But 
there are also many cases in the 
criminal law of England, where 
capital punishment is annexed to 
crimes of fixed and stationary guilt, 
by no means deserving of it ; these 
cases ought to be carefully and 
cautiously investigated; and, if 
possible, no vestige should be left in 
our criminal code of any punish- 
ment so disproportioned to the na- 
ture and degree of the guilt, as to 
require from the justice of the coun- 
try, the expected, uniform, and re- 
cular conversion of it into one ofa 
less severe kind. It is to be hoped 
that 
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that sir Samuel Romilly will pro- 
ceed in the course which he has be- 
gun, and render our crimina! ju- 
risprudence more consonant to the 
presen state “ol society, and more 
conducive to the true ends of jus- 
tice. The other object he propo- 
sev, Viz. to prant a compensation 
to persons unjustly accused, and 
who were acquitted of crimes at 
the discret ol} the judge, was not 
carried mito ¢€ trect. [t certainly 1S 
extremely re tt in many in- 
S.AnCCS, 
Qiution siovid pe compensat “df 
themloss of bberty and then par 
ferings; but the difliculty of draw. 
ing the line, and the extreme lia- 
bility of abuse, to which such a 
law would be exposed, form per- 
haps objections and obstacles to the 
measure hardly to be overcome or 
removed, 

In consequence otf the distresses 
to which the West India planters 
and merchants were reduced, trom 
not being able, tor some conside- 
rabl time, to dispose of their su- 
gar, acommittee ot the house ot 
commons had been appointed to 
quire inte the most ethectual and 
least objectionable mode ot attord- 
ne them relief. This committee, 
in them report, recommended that 
the disullers should be — d to 
miuike use of sugar instead of gram: 
a measure, it Was alted, that 
would at once relheve the West In- 
dia planters, and benefit the coun- 
try, siace, trom the co mpurative 
scantiness of the crop of sur un of 
}507, the prices of it had urisen 
eonsiderably above what they bad 


. pose ‘ in such el » 


been for some years, and in some 
districts of the northern part of the 


nlard, An actual SCUrCILVY Was 


: A he ' r, 
prehended. ‘he agricultural in- 
terest immediately iook the alarm, 
and represented the proposed Mec.t- 
see " ’ »? , " . 
sure OF SUDSULUtIY inal lor pram 








in the distilleries, as hurtful to the 
interests of the farmer, and as cer. 
tain of ultimately proving injurions 
to the country. Mauch irrelevan 
niatter, nd many inapplicable ar. 
cuments were brought forward, 
‘Tae agriculturists very unwisely 
dwelt more on the injurv. ther 
themselves would suffer, than op 
the mischief the proposed plan 
would bring on the country. They 
thus not only exposed themselves 
to the charge ot selhshne os, but 
neglected their strongest and most 
favourable agument. “The mieasyre 
may be regarded as ewther of a tem 
porary or permanent nature. The 
conmmittee recommended the tem. 
porary adoption of it. In this 
beht the prmeipal objection to tt 
arises trom its necessarily rendering 
t»: demand for grain uncertain and 
fluctuating ; this, in every hind of 
business, is highly prejudicial, but 
more so perhaps i In agriculture than 
in any other kind. Government, 
therctore, ought never, if it can 
p ossib ly be avoided. to; idop tor Sune 
tion any plan, which will make the 

demand vary; and least of all, 
any measure that will tend to cb 
minish the demand. It was urgee, 
that the price of grain would tai) 
by alluwin ig the distilleries to ux 
sugar; that the public must be 
gunners s by this reduction, and that 

the as griculturists themselves could 
bot cons sistently censure this mes 
sure, because it lowered the price 
of grain, while at the same Uae 
the: y strenuously recomme! nded te 
improvement of waste land, whica 
must produce the same effect in a 
much greater degree. But the $0 
lid objection to the measure, & 
continued for any length of i 
or tre quently repe: ated, » Uiat 
it deprives the agriculuuist oe at 
market, which, by creatmng 4 re 


mand tor more dan 
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gral, 
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re oA of the popul. tion re- 
nduces him to grow more ; 
to which Ah supertluity, in case of a 
compat rative ratiure of the crop, 
secourse could be had for the more 

nportant and imperious necessity 
of the people. This view of the 
cbject, then, brings us to the pro- 
per object of inquiry : Was the 
measure adopted, because the 
sugar was too plenty and roo 
cheap, or because grain was scarce 
and too dear; or because both 
these circumstances occurred ? In 
the second and third cases the mea- 
sre would evidenuy be a roper 
one; but by no means so the 
first cases The agriculturist ts 
granted a monopoly of 
lery market, in order to encourage 
the growth ‘of a greater qu. uuity 
ot grain, than woald otherwise be 
grown, for the purpose ot throw- 
ing it into the meal market, in the 
tre nt or appre bension of a: sagen 
wi ens therefo: Cy, a SCareity either 
happens, or is reasonab ly appre- 
hended, the apriculturist has no 
right tocomplain if he is deprived 
Gi x bis monopol, y of the d 


re 


( ul Tes. 


the di stil . 


arket, since he enjoyed ic in com- 
mon seasons for the express pur- 
pose of nd uclag him to do that, 
uich would re; der the depriving 
m of it, Ina year of scarcity, of 
advantage to the public. But to 
deprive him of it, not because corn 
's dear and scarce, but 
sugar is ple nty and cheap, is even- 
tually to injure the public. It de- 
tro ysth at peterved fund, to which 

« public our rhe t 
state of relief 


, 


hac: 
vecailse 


inl for some 
r ni supply, under 
me pressure of a bad harvest. If the 
rs idject. be regarded in this livht, 
tee “argument “th, it the farmer will 
BOW the ot grain, 


~ . same quantity 

en ic 

Rab er VURD the distilleries be 
pened to sugar 


+) 
Ro aVall, hee ¥ 
The true state of the 


» Will be found ot 
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case evidently its, that when the 
farmer has not the monopoly of 
the distillery market, all the grain 
that is grown, let the quantity be 
increased ever so much, is con- 
sumed as food: if a scarcity hap- 
pen, no less necessary mode ot us- 
Ing it can be prohibited ; if he 
have ho m: nopoly, the reverse is 
the case—the grain, that in years 
of average produce would have 
been used in the distilleries, is 
brought into the cum: non stock of 
Food, Betore, thereti re, the po- 
licy of the measure, adopted in 
consequence of the report of the 
sugar committee, can possibly be 
placed on a tirm footing, the pro- 
duce of the crop of LSUO7T must be 
iscertained. Here a fresh source 
of dispute occurs; the fact of con- 
siderable distress in the Highlands 
ot Scotland caunot be doubted; 
the prices of grain, even in the 
rest of the kingdom, were also 
compar: itively high: hence the 
ne cessity ot hi: wing recourse to the 
distillery-gr ain was urged: but the 
agriculturists contended, that the 
scarcity Was O1 ily parti. il and tem- 
POrary 5 > und that the iD rice of gr: in 
Was not more than ade quate. .o 
rent, the labour, and the iair pro- 
fits of the farmer. AAs, however, 
the first and most obvious conse- 
quence of a scarcity is a rise in 
price, government are certatnly 
justifiable in referring the one from 
the other; if the rise be produced 
by other c aUses, it is not to be ex. 
pected that the public are to suffer 
from it, while tlre remedy of de- 
priving the farmer of one of his 
mi: irkeis, or of introducing foreiyn 
grain, is within their power. The 
investigation and interest that the 
measure alluded to occastoned at 
the time, and the importance of 
the gener ral principles upon which 
can be thoroughly sifted, 
have 
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have led to these remarks. We 
shall conclude this subject by ob- 
serving, that the struggle and dit- 
ficulty with which this measure 
was carried through, discovered 
the agricultural interest in the le- 
gislature to be much stronger than 
it was generally suspected to be. 
The supposed and the probable 
advantages’ of lord Castlereagh’s 
plan for a local militia, are so fully 
detailed in the debates on the sub- 
ject, and the short time that has 
elupsed since it was put into execu- 
tion is so madequate to try its ace 
tual result, that it seems unneces- 
sary or improper to offer any ob- 
servations on it, as a particular 
mode of defence ; but the frequent 
changes which are introduced into 
our military system, are a more le. 
gitimate topic for remark. The 
bad consequences resulting from 
this vacillation of system are ob- 
vious and lamentable. Without 
taking imto account the effect on 
the army, and on the military re- 
sources of the country, the subject 
may be regarded in another point 
of view, as proving the total want 
of general principles, among the 
statesmen of this country, on the 
important subject of national de- 
fence. We must either suppose 
this radical ignorance, since diffe- 
rent ministers disagree, not merely 
on particular points and subordi- 
nate branches of the military sy- 
stem proper to be pursued, but even 
on the great outhne and leading 
features of it; or we are reduced 
to the alternative, not less distress- 
ing and injurious to the country, 
that the spirit of party is so very 
powerful and predominating among 
our leading men, as to prevent 
their agreeing on a subject capa- 
ble of being reduced to its first 
principles for which, observation 
and evpenence present such defi- 


nite and ample _ illustrations, and 
which above all lies at the ver 
foundation of the safety and inde. 
pendence of the country. 

The finances of the country, 
this year, were found to be in g 
very flourishing condition; and the 
different taxes had been so produc 
tive, and promised to be so regular 
in their result, that the chancellor 
of the excliequer did not find him 
self under the necessity of increas 
ing the public burthens, except ia 
a very trifling degree. By an ap 
rangement with the bank of Eng. 
land, he procured from it half a 
million of the unclaimed dividends 
for immediate use ; a reduction in 
their charge for superintending the 
pecuniary concerns of the public, 
by which government saved nearly 
64,000/, out of 150,000/ which 
had been formerly paid for this 
purpose; and the loan of thre 
millions sterling, void of interes, 
till six months after the termination 
of the war. The public loan, als, 
was negotiated on terms highly ad. 
vantageous. The paying off the 
national debt proceeded without 
interruption : one bad consequence, 
however, was likely to result from 
the plan; every succeeding yeah 
or quarter, the commissioners ap 
pomted for this purpose brought 
a larger sum to purchase stocks 
while at the same time the qua 
tity of stock was regularly and 
constantly diminishing ; from thes 
two concurrmg, circumstances, 
an increased demand on the pat 
of the commissioners, and a @ 
minished supply of stock, it nece* 
sarily would result, that every ume 
ancw purchase was made, a higher 
price must be paid ; and thus the 
public would be obliged to redeem 
a great part of the national debt # 
an extravagant and continually & 
creasing rate. By holding a 
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the tational creditors the option of 
exchanging their stock for annul- 
ties, it was hoped that many ot 
them would prefer the latter ; and 
thus an additional quantity of the 
sational debt, to the amount of the 
annuities actually exchanged for 
sock, would be paid off, at pre- 
nt while the stocks were low, in- 
ead of being paid off by the slow 
and regular operation of the sink- 
ing fund, at a distant period, when, 
fom the causes already stated, 
socks must be much higher. 

The session of parliament, upon 
some of the measures of which we 
have offered the preceding obser- 
vations, Was, notwithstanding the 
important and almost unparalleled 
crisis of the times, distinguished 
perliaps more for the length of its 
debates, and for the retrospective 
view, which by the production of 
sate papers, it took of the trans- 
actions of the latter part of 1807, 
than for its own enactments. In- 
deed it would be difficult to name 
t session, during which more mo- 
tions for the productions of state 
papers, or resolutions founded on 
them when produced, or on the 
Measures of ministers, had been 
brought forward. It seemed the 
hied determination of the opposi- 
hon to try their strength, if not in 
respect to numbers, at least in re- 
spect to argument, with the minis- 
ry,0n every measure that had been 
adopted during the recess of par- 
amen. In whatever point of 
new Uns conduct of the Opposition 
ve regarded, it will be found to 
be extremely l-advised and impo- 
wire . even all wing that on many 
GO the ministerial Measures they 
en sh away the victory in re- 
ing the argument; yet by attack. 

Sm Ost trifling as well as the 
res Mportant of their measures— 

Which bore on the very tront 
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of them the stamp of their necessity 
and utility, as well as those which 
were of a questionable character — 
those which had met the unfeigned 
approbation of the thinking part 
of the community, as well as those 
which merely caught the tempo- 
rary applause of the multitude ; in 
short, by attacking indiscriminately 
all the measures of ministry, the 
opposition rendered their own mo- 
tives and objects suspected, weak- 
ened their own cause in points 
where it would otherwise have been 
strong, and, by exciting a kind of 
compassion for the ministers thus 
beset and harassed, as well as con- 
tempt or hatred against themselves, 
for their want of discrimination or 
mercy, found at the close of the 
session that their conduct had bes 
nefited those whom they meant it 
should have injured, and had in- 
jured none but themselves. 

In detailing the history of such 
a country as Britain, considerable 
attention ought to be given to the 
state of its manufactures and com- 
merce. ‘hese not only supply the 
sources Of our power and wealth, 
and put into our hands the fate, or 
at least the comfort, of great part 
of the civilized world, but they also 
afford employment and support to 
a very numerous and valuable class 
of the community. In the prase- 
cution of all wars, these sources 
of employment and wealth must 
be partly dried up, and eccasion- 
ally suspended ; but in such a war 
as We are at present engaged in, 
they are more peculiarly lable to 
be so affected. We have nlready 
stated, that at the very commence. 
ment of the year, the manufactu- 
rers of Yorkshire had suffered so 
much trom the war, as to induce 
them to petition for peace. This 
state of depression and suffering, 
however, soon gave way to better 
hopes 
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hopes and prospects. The Brazils 
offered an advantageous and ex- 
tensive market for British goods.--- 
Our generous behaviour to the 
prince regent of Portugal seemed 
to ensure to us the ready and un. 
neumbered sale of whatever we 
should send to his South-American 
territories. In a country like this, 
where capital so mach abounds, 
that the mere possession of it raises 
a merchant but little above his 
competitors, almost the only paths 
to quick or superior profit are those 
which are open to activity and spe- 
culation. I'he misfortune of having 
a large stock lying useless and un- 
productive, gives a keener edge to 
these characteristics of a British 
merchant. As soon, therefore, as 
there was even a remote and slight 
probability that their goods would 
be admitted to the Brazil market, 
the manutacturers of Yorkshire 
found themselves relieved from 
their accumulated stoc k: the de- 
mand mereased, and those, who a 
short time before were without em. 
ploy or profit, and clamorous for 
peace, hchemnd fully engaged in 
work, found their cay pit: il circulat- 
ing and increasing, and were no 
longer discontented or displeased 
with the war. Brut untortunately 
the other manufactures of Britain 
did not equally partake of this re- 
novation of trade » employment 
and profit. The cotton trade in 
Manchester, ind the neighbouring 
parts of ae te consists of 
two distinct bi anch es: by those en- 
gaged in one, the cotton-wool i 
merely spun into yarn, or twist 
in the other branc h, the business ts 
to weave the yarn into cloths of 
different kinds. ‘Till within these 


few years, most of the spun cotton 
was worked uD 7 this kine dom 
latterly, a us feal « has be 1 CX. 


ported. Our ieieniaieniediaen with 


the continent being cut of, bok 
these branches suffered considera. 
bly. An absurd attempt to fix the 
thinimum wages of the weavers wa 
made in the house of con 1MONS ; 
the bill was rejected, and soon 
afterwards disturbances, rather gd. 
stressing, when viewed as Proceed. 
ing from want of employment, 
than ala: ming in their nature or 
extent, broke out at Stockpon, 
Manchester, and other manufac. 
turing towns in that district. The 
milita: v were called in; but though 
by means of them the rioters were 
generally prevented from collec 
ing in very great force, and from 
committing any violent outrage 
yet they were f little avail in pre- 
venting small parties of the mob 
from attacking such weavers 3% 
had agreed to work below th 
wages which it regarded as just 
md proper. The merchants and 
miaster-weavers had recourse t 
various plans fot settling the differ. 
ences, and bringing the multitude 
back to thei work. On the $ls 
of May, within «a week after the 
first sneer ag eacmnine of Lhe riots, t 
», betw een delegates ap. 
he weavers and the met. 
YO or 


Was ag reed 
pointed by 
dient Wh an advance of 
25 per cent. should take place im 
mediately, and a further advance 
of eight-and-a-half per cent. 0 
the Ist of August . But this agree 
ment did not produce the desired 
and expected effect : and had not 
a favourable cha incre — en place m 
the demand for Manchester 200d 
it might have been extre mely difle 
cult to have arranged the disputes 
amicably and permanently. Many 
ot the rioters were tricd ; the en 
suing assizes for the county ; but a 
the extreme distress by which Uxy 
h a been driven to their umpr of 
and leg: i} con di ict. mm ade its yes 
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impression on gover nment, the pre 
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cecution Was very lenient! nce 
ducted, and the punishment inflict- 

ed by no Means severe. 2 
It is impossible to record the cir- 
cumstances of this misery, and 
consequent violation of the law, 
without reflecting on the only 
means Which seem to offer an ade- 
quate prevention. In every trade, 
which is apt to fluctuate, the wares 
of the labourer must vary extreme- 
ly at diferent times. ‘This is the 
cae with the Manchester trade. 
When it isin a flourishing state, a 
cotton weaver, Or spinner, can earn 
more wages than are sufficient for 
the support of himself and family ; 
but he never thinks of provid:ng 
for a depression of wages, or for 
sickness and inability to work. He 
has no prudence, @conomy, or 
foresight: on the contrary, when 
trade is brisk and wages high, he 
works hard for a few days in the 
week, in order to spend the re- 
mainder of it in riot, idleness, and 
debauchery: hence, when trade de- 
lines, and wages are low, he is 
destitute of money to supply even 
the necessaries of life, while his 
habits demand the indulgence of 
his former extravagance. ‘lhe 
only remedy seems to be, a good 
education: if this is necessary to 
preserve the mind from the conta- 
sn of vicious example, it is much 
mere necessary in circumstances, 
Where, beside the existence of 
temptation aud evil example, there 
occurs so frequent and often so sud- 
dn analternation of fortune. To 
endure this with firmness, and to 
‘arm it of its evil consequences, 
me di expected from minds 
Ut grasp and foresight. | It is 
wid to be one of the most distin- 
ores Properties of man above 
oe creation, that the past and 
ee have influence over his 
» and conduce to his happi- 
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ness as well as the present, and he to 
whom his happiness in prospect and 
fora permanency ts always,and ina 
high degree, more valuable, than 
the present and Aeeting impression 
of pleasure, proves that the charac 
teristic of his nature has been 
strengthened and tmproved by edu- 
cation. While in proportion as we 
descend ithe scale of human so- 
ciety, we find man more nearly 
alike to the brute creation in tlss 
respect ; hence we may naturally 
infer that education, which neces- 
sarily makes us acquainted and in- 
terested with what is past, and leads 
us to speculate on what is tocome; 
and which, moreover, impresses 
the advantage and the duty of wco- 
nomy and foresight, would, if pro- 
perly conducted, instill into the 
labouring manufacturers that pro- 
spective regard to their own wel- 
fare and happiness, from which 
alone we may look for the removal 
of one of the greatest evils of the 
manufacturing system. 

The military operations under- 
taken by the British arms, during 
that portion of the year, to which 
we are at present confining our 
attention, were few and unimport- 
ant. ‘l‘owards the end of 1807, 
soon after the departure of the 
prince regent from Portugal, sir 
Samuel Hood and major-general 
Beresford were sent to Madeira. 
The governor immediately acceded 
to the terms proposed by these of- 
ficers, and our troops were put in 
possession of the island. By the 
articles of capitulation it was agreed 
on our part, that we should eva- 
cuate the island and re-deliver it to 
the prince regent or his heirs, 
whenever the free ingress and 
egress to the ports of Portugal and 
its colonies should be re-established, 
and when the sovereignty of Por 
tugal should be freed from the 
usurpation 
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usurpation of the French, This 
measure of occupying Madeira 
be considered «as advan- 


must 
taugeous both to the prince re- 
gent and to ourselves: although 


the French maritime power is al- 
most annihilated, and the small 
and divided remains of it are 
blockaded by our squadrons with 
great vigilance ; yet opportunities 
might occur of sending a sufficient 
itumber of troops to conquer the 
Portuguese in that island ;—or, at 
least, if our forces had not taken 
possession of it, French influence 
and intrigue might have wrested it 
from the hands of the prince re- 
gent :—on the other hand, while 
we retain it, it will afford greater 
facilities of assistance and retresh- 
ment to such of our vessels as may 
call there, then it has hitherto 
done. 

In consequence of our war with 
Denmark, tt was thought proper 
to tuke possession of St. “Thomas 


and St. Crom, the ony West In- 
cia tsi nds that pe wel OSssesses 3 
accordingly, towards the end ot 
December 1807, they were sum- 


oned bv sir A. Cochrane and 


T 

ecneral Bow yer; al d the Danish go- 
vernors, after having PON throug) 
g themselves 
force 


the form of satisfyn 
re specting the extent of the 
by which they were nit! iced, obey- 
ed the summons, and delivered up 
the islands. ‘Lhe Danish 
ment of Tranquebar, in the East 
Indies, was also conquered by the 
Britush While, however 
the « the war be- 
tween Denmark and Great Britain 
on the one side, Wa the loss by the 
former of her foreign posses 
the occupation of part of her Eu- 
ropean territories by the French 
troops, and the threatened attack 
ot Ni rway by the Swed 3 on the 
ouser side, she exerted herself with 


settle. 


ye . 
;OTCCS. 
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great diligence and spirit in fittip 
ont privateers and gunboats, by 
which our trade in the Baltic was 
considerably annoyed and injured, 
The war England 
and France, having, during the 
first part of the year, no place rt) 
combat, necessarily languished » 
far as military or naval operations 
were concerned. ‘The smiull island 
of Deseada, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Marie Galante, 
surrendered, on the SOth of Mareh, 
alter a slight opposition, ‘to the 
British ships, under the command 
of captain Selby.—The capture 
of these West India islands mus, 
no doubt, be felt as a considerable 
loss by our -eneniies, especially br 
Denmark ; but in any other point 
of view, than as injuring our ene. 
mics, our obtaining possession of 
them cannot be regarded as @ 
much importance. Indeed, so far 
as this ts followed by the transmis 
sion of their produce to England; 
it may be viewed as prejudicial, at 
least (o onr own West India mer 
chants. ‘he revenue may pr 
bably be increased in a small de 
gree ; and employ ment given toa 
few more of our merchant vessels 
1) bringing home the produce. ln 
almost ev ery other livht, their cap 
ture is a point of little moment. 
The southern extremity of th 
kingdom of Naples was the only 
other spot, where our troops and 
those of France had an opportuaty 
of being opposed to each other 
We still retained “possession @ 
Reggio on the continent, and the 
island, or rather rock, of Scylla 
In the beginning of February 
these places were invested and a 
tacked by the French forces, undet 
the command of general Regnes 
Reggio was taken by assault, aa 
in the resistance that was given, ¥ 


unfortunately Jost several me™ 
The 
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The castle of Scylla, after being 
sovested for seven weeks, and bat- 
red for six days by 14 ata te 
heavy ordnance, Was evacuatec ry 
the Calabrian and British troops. 
Qur operations at sea were al. 
exspentirely confined to a long 
sod unsuccessful search after a 
French squadron :—this squadron 
eeaped from Rochefort about the 
middle of January. Sir Richard 
Strahan, partly from stress of wea- 
ther and partly from the want of 
provisions, was obliged to leave 
this port fora few days: the French 
wok advantage of this short relaxa- 
ton of the blockade; and when 
sr Richard returned, they had 
ecaped. As it was uncertain what 
was their object or destination, 
wme alarm was at first excited. 
The Mediterranean or the West 
india islands appeared the most 
probable places to track their route: 
et Richard Strahan accordingly 
entered the former; and sir ‘T’. 
Duckworth swept the whole of the 
West Indiatslands and the coast of 
North America; but the pursuit of 
wh was fruitless. No certain in- 
formation could be obtained of 
her course; till at last, after hav- 
2 been out tor several weeks, it 
S ascertained that they had vot 
te into Toulon. They had, Sam 
"ety accomplished nothing ; and 
POably tue exercise of the sailors, 
d the hope of picking upa fovy 
“wble merchantmen, were the 
= a their putting to 
Maing as it ial tha indecd, 
Ma bog best re ned their having 
~L MEER the say unattacked 
beets fora © P y =" British 
te declamaro a - subject for 
‘mph of the ——— nand 
the ‘coins rench, So low 
hs they Stal prowe ss, thatit 
, eely indulged: the 
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expectation that a single squadron, 
which had once left their own 
ports, would be able to find its 
way back to them. | 
The British empire in the East 
Indies remained, on the whole, 
very tranquil. Whatever plans or 
hopes of revolt or resistance the 
native princes might entertain, they 
had, from the fatal experience of 
divided and premature attempts to 
recover their conquered territories, 
been taught the necessity and the 
prudence of yielding to our supe- 
rior power and unabated vigilance, 
On the other hand, the massacre at 
Vellore had taught our officers the 
impolicy and danger of rashly in- 
terfering with the strong and res 
verenced prejudices of the native 
troops: it was found that. the 
power, which had successfully re- 
sisted or attacked the armies of the 
East, might find itself unequal to 
aconflict with opinions and prac- 
tices, which, however trifling or 
minute in their objtct, had, after 
the lapse of more than 2000 years, 
become infinitely dearer to the na- 
tives than their liberty or their 
lives. One instance, hewever, oc- 
curred, towards the end of 1807, 
of an attempt to elude the vigi- 
lance and to resist the power of 
the British government in India. 
Doonden Khun, a zemindar in the 
district of Alyghur, (part of the 
conguered provinces,) had for a 
length of time be‘rayed an impla- 
cable disposition towards the Bri- 
tish government ; and, trusting to 
the rapidity of his movements or 
the strength of his fort, had com- 
mitted many acts of violence, 
Alier. being subdued by lord Lake, 
he had been pardoned for his of- 
fences, and restored to his territory, 
on condition that he should dis- 
continue his predatory excursions, 
destroy the ditch and the guns 
7 of 
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of the fort of Cumona, and dis- 
band his troops. ‘These conditions, 
however, he seemed determimed 
not to fulfil; nor did he refram 
in the smallest deyree from his 
attacks on the persons and pro- 
perty of those mm the adjoining di- 
stricts, who were under the fO- 
vernment and protection of th 
British. On the contrary, he ap- 
peared emboldened by the com- 
yarative clemency that was shown 
ony manifested still greater ran- 
cour and hostility towards the Lri- 
tish ; and made use of every means 
in his power, in order to harass 
and obstruct the operations and 
measnres adopted by the mugi- 
sirutes for the peace and security 
of the inhabitants. Instead ot de- 
molishing his fort, according to 
his agreement, he proceeded te 
idd to its strength, and to increase 
his army. In conseq ience ot his 
vi! lence, and of the ps rhady he had 
discovered, it was determimed to 
punish him im such a manner as 
would, at once, render him inca- 
pable of dutifre mischiet, and in- 
spire terror into those chiefs who 
miglit tec! any mchnation to umi- 
tate his conduct: for this purp 

a torce supposed adequate to its 
ebjcet, without enablng him to 
make much resistance, was sent 
agaist him, under the command 
otf bay reveone ral Din kens and CO- 
lone! Huford. When the fort of 
Cumona was reconnoitred, it was 
unexpectedly found to be so stron r 
that the general thought it expe- 
dient and prudent to lay regular 
reve to it. ‘Lhe sicre Was CON- 
tinued from the 25d of October, 
the day on which ouréroops 
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; r@ the fort, tril thy lith 
. ts i ‘ ich 

nd. us 

cre 
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the advantages the enemy Pe. 
sessed from their situation and th 
strength of the fort were found» 
be so great, that the attack wy 
obliged to be discontinued, wither 
having accomplished ts object 
Our troops retired to rally, andm 
new the attempt; when they wen 
happily prevented, by the enem 
evacuating the fort on the Ish 
After this success, the general pro 
ceeded to mvest the other Strong 
holds of the rebellious chiefs. Ty 
carnace before Cumona was dread 
ful. Doonden had collected then 
his whole force, which more tha 
trebled that of the British army: 
of the latter, nearly 500 wer 
killed and wounded, while upwan 
of 1000 of the enemy were slain. 
We should 1 huve dwelt a 
such length and with such minute 


7 
lL 


ness on this instance of petty Wa 
fare, had it not been, m the refke 
tions to which it gives birth, @ 
much mere importance and interes 
than when simply viewed as an® 


-- 
pom 
- 


sulated and subordinat 
hi Cory of the British en 
Inca. It tends etre ne y 


firm the unpleasimg apprehens 
that must have foreed itself on! 
mind of every refiecung and & 


biassed reader of the details 

our Indian warfare. ‘Till wit 
these ver) few years, the resistam 
ot the native princes presen 
nothing formidable: | rovided os 
troops could bring them ©® 
encagement, the victory was p® 
chased after a short Struy gle, & 
nerally with little loss. 7H 
might harass our army by the 
pidity ot their movernents, oT opt 
whelm detachments of it dy ® 
immense numbers of their troop’ 
but they seldom di played moe 
firmness and perseverance: 23 
our army generally suffered won 
foom the faugee and length 
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watch, or from the flying attacks 
of the enemy’s cavalry, than from 
the slaughter of a pitched battle. 
tr was to have been expected, that 
as our power increased and our 
same became more formidable, 
and as the more disciplined and 
sumerous forces of the greater 
fodian princes fell beneath our at- 
tack, he remainder, inferior in 
srength, and spared because of 
their apparent insignifcancy, would 
sot have dared to have opposed 
even the wishes of our govern. 
meat. Onthe contrary, however, 
they seem to have become not only 
more bold and courageous, but to 
have opposed us with more skill, 
frmness,and success. It has not 
untrequently happened, that the 
conquered, by trequent defeat, 
have at length been taught and 
eabled to overcome their former 
enquerors. This consequence, 
however, must result with much 
more difficulty, and after a much 
greater length of time, in India, 
tan in most other countries. ‘Lhe 
éZerence in point of skill, disci- 
pune, irmness, and even personal 
courage, between the European 
and the Indian troops, 1S much 
preater. than exists between the 
rorces at any two European powers: 
We habits and manners of the In- 
= states; the state of SOCICLY, 
ind the strong hold which preju- 
Se and habit possess over their 
minds, must not only widen the 
ee from the former 
ae tack P rve it, without be. 
Riceddndt” or weakened, 
he aii ry Me length of time. 
‘ ,9 Oweve 
ay Qualities of 
me % we have 


tr, to the mili- 
the European 
an brought on: 
rast nearly, in the course 
ee te = ay justly apprehend 
by has they ba princes, profiting 

7 Mave seen and felt of 
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our armies, and urged on by the 
desire of revenge and the hope of 
regaining their territories, will bring 
their furces. It is to be hoped, 
that the effects of the disparity will 
not be weakened to our disadvan- 
tage, or the resemblance itself has- 
tened, by the arrival and assistance 
of French troops. 

Hitherto, the history of the year 
has presented nothing either inter- 
esting in itself, or which promised 
to be followed by important con- 
sequences. Bonaparte saw his plans 
succeeding on every side: in the 
North he had engaved the emperor 
of Russia in a tedious and protract- 
ed wariare with Sweden. Whatever 
ultimate or perisanent consequence 
this produced to the two rival mo- 
narchs, he was certain of being a 
gainer by it. Sweden might be 
conquered; at any rate she mus 
be considerably weakened, and ren 
dered a more easy and secure prey 
for him te seize, whenever he had 
leisure. and it suited his plans to 
I 
t 


A . a. 
arch his army against her. W!. 
r Sweden was conquered or not, 


! 


; . 1 . 
wussia Was exhaucung her forces, 
? 


and rendering herself less able to 


oppose his designs, either on her- 
self or on what remained of the 
freedom of Europe. In the south 


of Europe, he seemed to be pro- 
ceeding with e@ual er more cer- 
tainty of final success to the accom- 
plishment of his wishes. In his 
attempt on the throne of Spatn, he 
had, mdeed, rather changed the 
character of his means: contrary 
to his disposition aad his former 
conduct, he proceeded with slows 
ness and caution, instead of rapid- 
ly and with open force. He seem- 
ed also unsteady and changeable in 
the policy he pursued. No doubt 
could be entertained that he meant 
to possess himself more completely 
than he had hitherto done of the 
Q2 power 
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power and resources of Spain; but 
if did not seem easy ‘to ceter- 
mine whether he woul! permit the 
Bourbon family to remam on the 
throne, or place on it, as his pup- 
pet Kill’, the prin ce oF peace. 
Stil, notwithstanding the myst ry 
in which he imvolved his mea- 
6! ires the slowness and hesitation 
wit! ] whic!) he proc eed 4 and the 
unnatural predilection which he 
had teken up for mtrigue and du- 
plicity, where the object ot his 
ambrion appeared so easily ate 
tub able by open force :-—no doubt 
Was entertamed that Spain would 
fail ier his power, and become 
whatever he had determined tt 
should hy 
ot all the powers on whose destruc. 


tion he had resolutely bent kis 


Against Britain alone, 


’ 


med, his farce and his poln y were 
completely impotent. Possessed of 
all the sea coast on the continent of 
Europe, irom the entrance of the 
Baloe two the shores of (sreec C, he 
yet felt bis mability to excluve he: 
kvery decwe that 
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he successively issued, proclaimed 
mew restrictions and d nounced 
addition al venge ance; yetthe wants 
of Europe were still supplied by 
the vipilance and activity of Br. 
tish eer . bu if, though Bn. 
tain could bid defiance to the im. 
poliac acts of his impotent rage, 
she posse ssed no means of assisting 
the contines wt to recover its free. 
dom. The elasticity of indepen. 
dence seemed almost worn out by 
the constant and unintermiited pres 
sure of French despotism ; when, 
on a sudden, Spain presented the 
Une Xx] pected appearance Ol general 
d fore: idable resistance to th 
» of Bonaparte. As this event 
gave a new tone to the feelings and 
hopes of Europe, a new charact 
and direction to the counsels an 
ope: .trons of Byitam, and calles 
again into action the genius ax 
1 torces of Bonaparte, it must & 
regardea as a leading and par 
mount object in detailing most 
the tuture events of the year. 
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wstof Charles against bi 


suf 
diagnd Ferdinand arrives 
wination tba be must renounce: 
valio and Champa, ny On 


tion of Fe dinand i 


the Subjet—R signation «f Charles in favour of Bon partes 
Mardate to | ibe Supreme Junta— Ferdinand’s Ikesigaation—- 
punta ion of the 


to the Spanis + Nation— * & 


Abdication— Arts by avbich 
dte leave Madrid to meet Bonaparte —Bonaparte’s Le:ter to Fers 
at oe tgs ce rmed of Lomaparies Deter- 
e Throne of we Eg 6 nce of Cee 
the Subject —-/nterrupte. 
viclent Bebaviour—C ‘barles brought t B yonne—Ceo: ndition. 
in favour of bis Fatber——Refuscd—-C reaped on 
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Ferdinand if per= 


by Bonaps iTle- —His 
! Renuncia- 


and bis 
fis Address 


Arts employed by Bonaparte 


te get Possession of the Tbre ? of Spain— Bon. p: rte's Decrec for aiscine 


Wing tbe Spanish Deputies — His Addr rey dd ibe 
ceedings of Murat at Madrid —Dem?: 

difluence over the Funta—t erdinand ’s Ore a. ‘s 
serreHion at Madrid—Mu at appo'nte A President of the 
Ji ti ON, ON the fn urr: ction of Madrid 


Adivess,and (Dat of the In gut 


Spansh Natio :— Pree 
> Sword of Francis 1—His 
io them antercehted—In- 
Funta—lis 

~{ b. rles’s 


Address on the same Ovcaton—Frlorn and deserted State of the Spanisb 


Natwn. 


N order that we may be enabled 
tolay before our readers a clear, 
fall, and connected view of the 
circumstances and events which 
produced or preceded tlie revolu. 
ton in Spain, it will be necessary 
to go back bevond the commence- 
meat of the year ; ; and, setting cut 
as Nearly as poss: ble from the pe- 
nod at which Bonaparte dizested 
and matured his plan against the 
ettes of that country, to trace 
1 their proper order the 
eps by which he en 


icon 


voured to 
iplish his purpose. The im- 
portance and m: ae ude of ihe 
‘rent we are avout to record 
nes), } " ‘ te “ 
ud render the adoption of this 
Mrse desirab and proper, m 
order el, lL 

er that the narrative mis ¢ht pos 
“Ss hat unity, ‘method, and come 
Wigae . ~ 

eters " ; o- 
i‘ _ without Wihicn wt must 
se much of its inverest and im- 
press suo ] 

% even thouch the evenis 

Mat occurred in Spain, towards the 
close of Is U7 


» hi id b: MN KNEW) co 


Us t > 
“lth wit han Ich ; ccctrvacy and cere 


tay © . i.) 

it 4 to have enabled us to 

ne ae them to our readers 
Ver last yo! ume, in a cle; ir, but 

me. essarily 


unfinished Narrative, 


di flerent 


Bur at that trme almost every thing 
was obscure with respect to Spain, 
except tye distraction and weakness 
of her councils, and the determin- 
ed but undefined purpose of Bo- 
naparte to avail himself of these 
circumstances. Much that actually 
took place in the capital did not 
reach chis com trv, except through 
the suspicious medium of the 
French papers, or the un.vuthentt- 
calcu reporis ot private > let 
and when, atter mica scrutiny and 
comparison, what seemed to be the 
exact and real truth had been sepa- 
tied from ration or false- 
ined, the circumstances appe ired 
so l-connected, ana so compl etely 
witout purpose or object, that 
though the evidence on which they 
rested commanded our assent, ther 
lriftless or contradictory nature 
obliged us tG ove up the task 

to their cause, 
Or speculating on their probable 
with feclines of weariness 
rpiexity. Had they, indeed, 
time, offered to the hope or 
ost indistinct or 


ters 3 


ey’ a trove 
vo 


—s we 


tractagr them back 


recult, 


Imacination the n 
flectinge promise of what they af- 
realized, they would 

O3 thave 


lel W ards 
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have been watched with more ear- 
nestness; and the future advan- 
tage to which they pointed might 
have invigorated our patience and 
understanding, so as to, have ena- 
bled us to have developed the my- 
steryin which they were involved. 
But preserfing nothing clear du- 
ring their progress, but the weak- 
ness and humiliztio n of the roy yal 
family of Spain; and promising 1 
nothing probable in their conse- 


quence, but the accomplishment of 


the wishes of Bonaparte, without 
resistance or difficulty, the mind 
felt unwilling to undertake the la- 
borious and ny leasant task. 
Besides the transactions which 
reached this country in an unau- 
thenticated form or involved in 
mystery, it was evident that many 
events must have occurred to fill 
up and connect the series :-—cf these 
it was probable that sore were 
known to many on the spot 3; while, 
from the nature of « thers, and the 
secrecy in which they happened, 
and the rank and character of the 
persons to whom they re lated, there 


seemed mttie reason to expect taat 
‘ ’ | ; , 
they wi ald ever tu be lard ¢ pen 


to the wor attention and 


interest of kLurope, never attracted 


to these events sineiy or stroneily, 


were soon rt Wil : ulled LO LHe 
unlooked tor resistance of the Spa- 
n nn? > nisnimne nd 
unex ednature of thisresistance: 
tin ite te dread and Hoy v h 
Ww ! tw Was Vicwe i , a } the ra- 
pidity and meguitude of the events 


ca 
go which it wave birth, left no room 
° } 
for the indulgence or exercise of 
that curtosity, which could dwell 
an the subordimate but intimately. 
, ee thar o 
connected facts that precedcd and 


ne . LT » o) 
© CaS ned Iie rj ac, «Cf ac€ C.Liise 
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search or ingenuity of future hi, 
torians; and the first and foehl 
causes of the revolution in Spaig 
might have remained as obscure 
and pe rples ced as those wh ich have 
preceded the struggles of Other 
nations for their liberty and ip. 
dependence. 

In order to rouse to its highest 
tsa the i indig enauon of the S: pa 
n ards against their o ppressor, and 
to hold him up to the rest of the 
world and to posterity in the per. 
petratio mn of one of his most foul 
and tyrannical acts, it was though 
proper to publis an aut en! 
doc: met it of his behaviour to the 
royal family of Spain. ‘This doce 
ment was entitled, An I: x position 
of ~ Practices and Machiunations 
w! 1 led to the U: urp Luon of the 
aa of Spain, and the Means 
adopted by the Emperor of the 
French to carry it into Execuuon, 
‘lhe author of it is don Pedro @. 
¥ allos, first secreta! y f state and 
lispatches to his Catholic majesty 
Ferdinand VII. From this do 
cument we shall draw most of te 
materials for that part of the hise 
tory to which it relates ; imcorpe 


rating in their proper order ane 
connection the narrative of tos 

es ’ ) _— 
events which, though happening 
within the same period of time are 


omiited by Cevailos, as being 
ficiently known, or not immediate 
ly bearing upon his subject. Be 
i re, howe ver, we tinake use O! Us 
de cument, of the penutseness ol 
which not the sm: ng .¢ doubt can 
be enterta ined, it seems proj rt 
inquire into the ereditil dy to Whig 
itis entitled. 
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exceeded in his views against the 
oval family of Spain. In every 
cireumstance that occurred during 
shis time he was consulted as first 
gcretary of state to Charles I\ , 
and subsequently to Ferdinand VII. 
With respect, therefore, to the op- 
portunittes and advantages he pos- 
essed, there can be no doubt that 
he is fully qualified to give a full 
and authentic narrative of the trans- 
xtions he records. It is proper, 
however, to remark, that when 
Jowph Napoleon was advanced to 
the throne of Spain on the torced 
resignation of the royal family, don 
Pedro Cevallos accepted under him 
the same situation he had enjoyed 
underCharles and Ferdinand. ‘L'his 
circumstance, at first sight, may 
wm to throw a doubt on the 
credibility of his narrative; but 
tirbe examined coolly and impar- 
tally, it will be found that, how- 
ever it may affect his character for 
ongstency, or cast a shade over 
he purity and firmness of his pa- 
‘notum, the effect it ought justly 
produce on the authenticity of 
$ Statement will be very slichtly, 
i at all, disadvantageous. In one 
mM Of vicw indeed it is suspI- 
us looked on by his countrv- 
mea with a watchful and distrust- 
A CFG as having entered the ser- 
re of Be haparte; the hope of 
‘placing himself in their conf- 
wence and good opinfon miay have 
ni him to soften or misrepresent 
re. part he himself took in the 
ee, chen 
— cy? However, whether true 
talse, iS of comparatively litrle 
. Ment, since IC is tor the detail of 
eeuees and machinations of 
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ingtte ’ : ; ” s 
Ps HO jor a view of the con- 
e'. don Pedro Cevallos, that 
4 we his document. A\s we 
~ Meet and obviate every 
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probable or specious, objection be- 
fore we begin to use the work, we 
shall notice another that has been 
urged, lying more directly, if not 
with more force, against the use of 
the narrative as a historical docu. 
ment. The objects ot Cevallos iu 
his publication avowediy were, to 
defend or exculpate his own con- 
duct in accepting a situation under 
Joseph Bonaparte, and to rouse the 
hatred of the Spaniards against the 
emperor of the French. The most 
effectual and certain mode of at- 
taining both these objects, it may 
be said, would be by exaggerating 
the crimes of Bonaparte :—this 
would evidently rouse the Spaniards 
to indignation and vengeance ; and 
these feelings would so completely 
occupy their minds, that they 
would have no leisure to weigh the 
consistency and patriotism of Ce- 
vallos, even it they had been dis- 
posed to regard with suspicion the 
man who had laid open the crimes 
of Bonaparte. 

The most obvious and satisfac- 
tory reply to this objection may be 
drawn trom an attentive and can- 
did perusal of the narrative itselt. 
Had the idea of exculpating his 
ewn conduct, and painting Bona- 
parte in the most odious and crimi- 
nat colours, been so powerfully pre- 
sent to his mind as to have in- 
Huenced his narrative, the effect 
would have been evident in the tone 
of its style, as well as in the incon- 
sistency of its story. Instead of 
relating the circumstances as they 
occurred, with even less animation, 
and tewer breaks of 1 
Bonaparte, or 
the Spaniards, than would natural- 
ly have been looked for—the nar- 
rative would have been abrupt and 
declamatory. If been 
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ject, to which » cold and impartial 
adherence to truth was to have been 
sacrificed ;—and this would have 
been his leading object, if in his 
Lager yeu he had looked forward 
to the exculpation of himself, by 
using every method to inflame the 
Spaniards against Bonaparte ;—how 
many oppé tunities his he lost of 
producing it, by simply heighten- 
ing, in a manner not unusu tal nor 
without license among historians, 
the colouring of those scenes in 
which the royal family of Spain are 
treated with neglect or insolence by 
the minions of Bonapaite. No 
such passages however occur ; and, 
as has already been remarked, the 
tone of the style is so much below 
the interest of the narrative, and 
unsuitable to the expression ¢ t those 
feelings by ae ich even the reader ts 
agitate d, that don P ¢ “dro Ce vallos, 
instead of having worked up his 
materi: us to the best advan tag re for 
the justifiable purpose he had im 
view, has fallen far short of giving 
them that torm of which the v were 
capable. Indeed wf it were pe- 
rused withoutany knowledge ot the 
circumstances under which it wa: 
drawn up, and the immediate pur- 
pose it was intended to answer, it 
would have been classed with the 
narratives of such statesmen, as 
cm lly in their clos ts, ata distance 
of time from the events they ure 
recording, commit to writ gz a de. 
tail ot the transactions m= which 
they were engaged. ‘Though this 
character of tts tyle and manner, 


however, mav have rendered the 
narrative less pe —. ee 
sive than it would ct » have 


been, yet in anotuer pomt ot view 
it st Imps on ita kreatci value, it 
must give it with | sterity: . 
stronger wets nt «of credibility, and 
a just title tO Ciass, not with the 
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loose and partial declarations g 
the rhetorician, but with the cal 
and dispassionate documents of the 
statesman. 

Having removed that part of 

he objection which seems to press 
pe the credibility of don Pe 
dro Cevallos’s exposition, from tk 
strong temptation under which ke 


might be supposed to labour, a 


heightening the colour of his story, 
we shall briefly consider that part 

which attacks the actual truth d 
the facts themselves. The narn 
tive of Cevailos, like every other 
historical document, must depend 
for its being received as authentic 
partly on the probability of the 
events it records, and partly on the 
character of its author. It hasak 
ready appeared that Cevallos had 
every Opportunity ef being ace 
rately and tu lly acquaint ed with 
the events which he narrates: and 
we have endeavoured to prove tha 
though his former behaviour migh 
have rendered exaggeration ante 


ced: atly pro bable, yet his arr 
tive bears no marks tat, § it least 


in its style and manner. ‘The pr 
bability of the events remains to & 
discussed. It should be recollecies, 
. it same of the circumstances 
rded by Cevallos were known, 
though 1 impe rfectly and obscurely, 
at the time they happened . Othert 
were «0 public and notorious, that 
thi uci h they could not, at the time, 
be explai ined, connected, or tree 
to any probuble and satisfactory 
cause, yet no doubt could be enter 
tained of their truth. Before & 
publication of Cevallos’s EXPOsitKer 
then, we were acquainted We 
some parts of a series of events 
which, however, for want of the™ 
mainder, could not be understoe 
or reconciled. Cevallos publishe 
to the world a narrative, @ = 
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he endertakes to supply what was 
wanting. If the parts he has sup- 

“ad aye evidently of the same ma- 
terials, and if they fit in with one 
another and with what before were 
Lgcwn, sO as to form a compact, 
well.proportioned, and unitorm 
whole, there appears no just reason 
w doubt that he has exhibited the 
truth to the world. 

Another test still remains. Is 
the conduct of the principal per- 
sons engaged in the transactions he 
records exactly suitable to their 
known character, and to the neces- 
gry influence of the circumstances 
in which they are placed upon 
that character. Do Bonaparte, 
Charles and Ferdinand appear, in 
his natrative, the same as they aye 
known actually to be, not in the 
general and rough outline of their 
conduct, but in the nice play of 
their feelings, and in the discrimi- 
nating touches of their talents and 
disposition? Bonaparte may be 
drawn ambitious, selfish and un- 
relenting; aiming, with a single 
and undivided blow, at the honour 
and interest of his royal victims ; 
and pursuing his object with equal 
poney and perseverance. But who- 
ever undertakes to adapt actions 
exactly to this character, and ¢ Spee 
cially to exhibit it under a dramatic 
form, must fail, unless his skill and 
kowledye of the person be re- 
markably great:—the latter don 
Kevallos had no opportunity of 
fatning ; and yet, through the whole 
“arrative, and in a very particular 
and sinking manner in some parts, 
the most characteristic features of 
r es character are drawn to 
_ re We have already remark- 

» that M carrying into execution 
ror feet, the throne and 
seems m rag Speen, Bonaparte 
{reat Measure, hi. a wader, = Ss 

» is predilection for 
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violent measures, and to have sub- 
stituted, occasionally and more 
frequently than usual, measures of 
deceit or gross falsehood, when to 
all appearance his object might 
have been obtained by threats or 
force. ‘This sufficiently appear- 
ed from the circumstances - that 
were knewn before the publica- 
tion of don Cevallos’s docu- 
ment; and as these traits in Bona- 
parte’s behaviour were neither so 
common nor so striking as those of 
a more violent aud open nature, 
the latter would have been exhi- 
bited rather than the former by any 
person who had not drawn from, 
what he actually witnessed, 

Such then is the state of the 
evidence on which the credibility 
of “don Cevallos’s narrative rests. 
Placed in a situation where he must 
have been intimately and fully ace 
quainted with those events, of 
which the world knew but indi- 
stinctly andimpertectly, he has pub- 
lished a narrative of them, which 
supplies what was defective, recon- 
ciles what appeared contradictory, 
connects what was loose, and satis- 
factorily accounts for those conse- 
quences which, though known be- 
fore, could not be traced to any 
distinct and sufficient cause. In 
his narrative also, we perceive no 
conduct in the principal or subor- 
dinate actors, but what is perfectly 
consistent with their respective cha- 
racters. Nothing is related as hav- 
ing been done by Bonaparte but 
what we should have expected from 
his ambition, assisted to the pos- 
session of its object by his talents, 
his intrigues, and violence. The 
command which his superior mind 
and power, and his total abandon- 
ment of every principle of truth or 
honour, give him over the weaker 
minds and unsuspicious dispositions 
ot Charles and Ferdinand, are 
: equally 
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equally consonant to their charac. 
ters and to the influence of the cir- 
cumstances in which they were 
placed. We may wonder that Bo- 
naparte did not prefer the short- 
er and more congenital means of 
violence, to the employment oct so 
much deceit and cunning ; but we 
should recollect that what we know 
of these transactions, independent- 
ly of the narrative of Cevallos, ex- 
hibits him in this unusual character; 
and that therefore his thus ap- 
pearing im the narrative, instead of 
making against 1s credibility, tsa 
strong presumption in favour of tts 
truth. 

It may have appeared needless 
to have entered at such length and 
munuteness into the examination of 
the authenticity of a pamphlet, 
which tew, tf any, have thought 
of suspecting of exaggeration or 
falsehood, even in its subordinate 
and less important details, But it 
should be recollected tiat the evi- 
dence, whichat present will gain a 
cheerful and stronz credit to the 
authenticity of the narrative, must, 
when the events thai lend it its great 
interest are past over, be viewed 
with a,more cool and scrutinizing 
eye. ‘Then it will be looked upon 
probably with no more interest than 
the already almost unheeded docu. 
ments of the American war; and 
be sought after not en account of 
the temporary purpose for which it 
was written, or the impression 
which & made, but merely to supply 
a chasm in the records of history. 
Before therefore we allow ourselves 
to make use of it for his purpose, 
it becomes us, setting aside as much 
as possible the feelings with which 
it was first perused, and separating 
from the hold which it has al- 
ready gamed in our belief, to sit 
down to the examination of the 
grounds of its authenticity with as 


much coolness and impartiality » 
if it had belonged to the history of 
ages long past. And we trust thy 
by this mvestigation we shaj] net 
only be introducing into our ow 
volume this interesting document, 
in a manner that shall satisfy the 
most severe and Cautious mquing 
ot its anthenticity ; but that, by ex 
amining and stating the evidence 
on which it rests, so near the periad 
of its appearance, we shall preveat 
the objections of future historians, 
and preelude the necessity of later 
and consequently less complete and 
satisfactory inquiries. Having thus 
cleared the way for the proper and 
legitimate admission of don Cevak 
los’s document, we shall commence 
our narrative of the affairs of Spain, 

The favour which don Manvd 
Godoy enjoyed with Charles LV. is 
well known to have arisen, or at 
least to have been much strengthen 
ed, from the peace and alliance he 
concluded with France in the year 
1796. Don Manuel (or the prince 
of the peace as he was called trom 
that treaty) found it necessary, both 
for the purpose of preserving his 
favour with Charles, and in com 
pliance with the interests and wishes 
of the French government, by 
whom his power and ifluence were 
in a great measure supported, to ad: 
here closely and in all circumstances 
to the allance formed betwees 
France and Spain in 1796. The 
demands of the French were genes 
rally very exorbitant, and the sy¥- 
stem she insisted on Spain pursuing 
was evidently destructive of the 
power and welfare of Uvat kings 
dom : yet to preserve the prince of 
the peace in the situation and & 
vour he possessed, every thing Wa 
sacrificed. The demands and plan 
ot the French government see@ 
not to have gone beyond the com 
plete subserviency of Spanisa & 
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rerests and measures to its pleasu: 2, 
and to bave stopt short of the an- 
piijation of that kingdom as an 
independent state, till Bonaparte 
al ned the supreme power. It 1s 
able, that when he first formed 
bis aabitious project of substitut- 
ing his own family for the royal 
families of many of the European 
ho gdoms, Spain presente ed itself 
2, both by i K ts situation and by the 
imbecillity of its government, ex- 
tremely well suited to become one 
of the first objects of his attack. As 
however he held it apparently and 
completely within his grasp, ready 
to be seized whenever he chose to 
sstte the P command, le proceeded 
tomore urgent and difhcult enter- 
prises. At last, after the treaty 
of Tilstt, he found himselfat leisure 
and at full liberty to turn his 
thoughts to Spain : his scl 
geting possession of that throne 
may have been mention ed to Alex. 
aris on that occasio: ly thi ugh the 
only motive that could have in- 
ded Bonaparte to have stated it 
0 Alexander must have been, by 
keming to ask his consent, to flat- 


terhim i ntoa more ren ly and com- 


pucte subservienc y to his view. 
4 
\\ na’ CVE - truth, he ww age or pl the 


babil ity there m av be in these Spce 
culations, it 1$ cert ain th At imme. 
Gately after the conclusion of the 
peace of Tilsit, the machinations 
of Bonaparte ag. ul st the TOY al 
“muy and the throne of Spain be- 
gaa to appear, 
lt is nox consonant either to the 
we B goon : 
ae y oT the Mil *p 19) itio mn ¢ t Bon l- 
to hesitate or de] ty, when he 
in once formed his plan, 
? cies 
sution of the measures ne- 
“sary or hikely to ace: my ol it. 
‘Accord gly he soon { 
Tt for 
the 
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it was not probable they could in- 
terfere with his views. The next 
stept he pursued is not so obvious 
in its object or motive. He ap- 
pears to have proposed to the 
prince of Asturias a marriage with 
a relation of hisown, whom } hehad 
created a French princess. Don 

Cevallos assures us that Ferdinand 
agreed to this proposal with much 
reluct: ince, and only from the dread 
of incurring the displeasure of 
Bonaparte iE he refused it; and 
with the faint hope that his com- 
pliance would strengthen the triend- 
ship and alliance then subsisting 
between the two crowns. In the 
official paper published in the Ma. 
drid Gazette, on the 5Ist of March 
180%, immediately after the prince 
of Asturias s succeeded to thethron 
on the abdication of his father, it 
is asserted “that with a view of 
promoting the prosperity of the 
Spanish empire, he wished, in Oc- 
tober 1807, to marry a I'reneh prin- 
cess of the blood, and that the 
steps he had taken for that purpose 
were perfectly his own and without 
compulsion.” ‘This latter 
tion, however, first published to the 
world at a time when the tavour 

ind protection © f Bon: + Pope ce might 
appear essen th: lly necessary to se- 
cure —_ protect his newly acquir- 
ed dignity, cannot be suffered to 
weith, in favour of the voluntary 
uuture of this step, agamst the 
positive declaration of Cevallos, 
that he was overpowered by the 
persuasions of the French ambas- 
sador at Madrid, and the dre ad of 
Bonaparte’s displeasure, The cb. 
ect Bonaparte had in view it ts 

it easy to Gomgecture, It is by no 
means probable that the marriage 
of Ferdinand with a French prin- 
cess would have preserved to him 
the throne of Spain. ‘The re noval 
of the Bourbon family appears to 
have 
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have been determined upon before 
the proposal of this marriage was 
made. ‘This circumstance, and 
the known policy of Bonaparte, 
strengthen the opinion of Ce vallos, 
that the proposal of marriage was 
intended merely to execute and 
toment discord in the royal family 
ot Spain, and probably, at the 
same time, by holding forth a 
measure that gover to secure a 
community of i nterest, to blind 
Ferdinand to his real designs. 

Soon after Ferdinand had agreed 
to the wish of Bonaparte on this 
point, a conspiracy was said to 
have been detected at Madrid 
against the lite of Charles. ‘he 
prince was accused of having for- 
med this: a decree was issued } 
the name of the king, charging him 
with this conspiracy; and the prince 
was imprisoned mm the monastery 
of St. Laurence. It is impossible 

; 


ti ; 
to gain a clear and full knowledge 


ot this Sirange and mysterious 
busine \ 3 SO " x 
vs iCSSe i L ra siir to toe WlCe 
. — ’ . } i. oo 
counts published at the ttme, Fer- 
winand sotcened the just resent- 
I bal at i ‘ fat! hy i Vj ree ] 
CONFESSION, In Which, Nowever, he 
certainly did net by anv meuns 
pear to acknowledce wont ot 


which he was accused. In this con- 


r i T) , a aaa So 17 . > ; 
rLAL elem 4) hic rTadit > rikwOon OF 
ehaae ges (eMrcliw‘it : . ' 
toe mystel kerdimand iS ACCUS d, 
ina roval decree, ot havine con- 


pired ~ eg: the Ite ot his tather ; 
he writes a humble and penitent 
letter to his royal parents, which, 
though ee eee on the al- 
leyed cause of his imprisonment, 
proc cares bien his liberty and restores 
him to their favour. As soon as 
Ferdinand ascended the throne, in 
March ISOS, a brief official ace 
count ef this obscure transaction 
was published in the Madrid 
(savette. Accordin rto this state. 
re nt, On the ‘ a Sth ol Octobe: LSU7 , 


>H AND 


Charles [V. sent to. the secretary 
ef theseveral dep: irtments of } justice 
certain papers, said to have bees 
found in the posse ssion © f the prince 
of Asturias. One of these pa 
contained different figure S, design 
ed to form A SY stem oO if ciphers ; zz 
otherand the only one of ima porta 
orat allconnected with the transac. 
tions that followed, was a memoir, 
written in Ferdinand’s own hand. 
writing, the object of which wast 
represent to his father the real cu. 
racter and unjust proceedings q 
the prince of peace. This m. 
moir conclur led by Ferdivand en. 
treating his father, it he did ne 
approve of the proposal, to inqui 
into the truth of the allegatiops 
against the favourite, to keep é 
a secret, in order to avert the be 
gers to which he would otherms 
be exposed. The following dy 
the prince was arrested, agreeably 
to a determination of the secretary 
genel ral of the cabinet and the pro- 
visional president of the couney, 
w! 10 had met, by order of thekiag ng, 
his apart tments, to deliberate 
on the s ubjec: + Immediately afte 
the arrest of Ferdinand, the royal 
decree was issued, declaring bin 
and his servants traitors to ther 
sovereign. This 
to t the deposit 1On Of the pr ince am 
four secretaries of the departmess 
of war and justice, was entire 
written jn the hand- writit ig of doa 
Manuel Godoy. While Ferdinané 
was 1 the act of making aj dics 
exculpation of himself to the mat 
quis de Caballero, secretary of the 
greneral dep: irtment of —_ ts 
prince of the peac nered be 
apartments of the If scurial where 
was, and presented to him a cof 
ot the letter, by which he w was mae 
to ask pardon of] his royal father. 
"This account n: aturally le: 
mind to suspect the pruice ° 
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neace as the accuser of Ferdinand. 
He doubtless was intormed by 
Charles of the memorial pines 
among the papers of his son 5 anc 
the accidental cirtumstance of the 
nape covered with ciphers pre- 
vated too favourable an opportu- 
sity to be neglected, of turning 
uide the suspicions of the king 
oom himself to Ferdinand, and at 
the same time of wreaking his 
vengeance, and “perliaps of remov- 
og the only obstacle which oppos- 
ed his views. To this opinion 
Cevallos strongly inclines. He 
aso offers the most satisfactory 
reason for the prince of the peace 
having so soon changed his plans. 
Perceiving that the imprisonment 
{ Ferdinand, sofar from answer- 
ing his expectations, produced a 
directly opposite effect; that the 
xcusation, so far from: gaining any 
credit, was universally ascribed to 
the calumny and intrigues of Fev- 
dnand’s enemies ; and that he bim- 
wif was not free from suspicion, 
while the royal prisoner dvew a 
more than common share of aiten- 
waand interest; he had recourse 
tothe means already detailed, for 
mrocuring the prince his liberty. 
There is also strong reason to bes 
eve, and Cevallos 
pinion, that Napoleon was con- 
cemed, as well as the prince of the 
peace, in the whole of this busi- 
ws As Ferdinand certrinly pre- 
“uted a much more formidable 
astacle to his views than Charles 
“dy Ge would not hesitate about 
- ping any measures that were 
new wo remove him ; hut per- 
bbe ¢ that tlre _aceusation and 
m. somment of Ferdinand roused 
ae et and indignation of the 
Foy be thought it more prudent 
». ko he Violent meastire of his 
“suction. Bonar 


arte found a 
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of the peace ; in as much as the lat. 
ter, while forwarding the views and 
excuting the commands of the for- 
mer, blindly thought that he was 
advancing his own interest. 

Nearly at the same time that 
this pretended conspiracy was agi- 
tating Madrid, a secret treaty of 
avery singular nature was signed 
at Fontainbleau, by don Eugenio 
Isquierdo, as plenipotentiary of his 
Catholic majesty, and marshal 
Duroc, in the name of the emperor 
afthe French. By this treaty the 
division of Portugal was agreed 
upon. Part of it was to be be- 
stowed upon the king of Etruria, 
with the tile of king of Northern 
Lusitania: part was allotted to 
the prince of the peace, with the 
title of prince of the Algarves : the 
remaining provinces were to re- 
main undi- posed of, till a general 
peace ; with the hope, it appears 
from the Sth article of the treaty. 
of being then able by ‘means of it 
te purchase the cession of Gibral- 
tar, Trinidad, &c., by delivering 
them up to their right ul sov erelo n. 
the house of Braganza. By the 
12th 
treaty, the emperor of the French 


agrees to acknowledge his Catholic 


* 4 . i ° 
rticile of Uns extraordinary 


majesty as emperor of the two 


5 ~~ me ** =x°! , Ur baa : 
Americas, “ when ever thine is 
ready tor his majestv’s assumme 
i t) a? ale j© ~} .) « if] ! 


that tithe, which may either be at 
the pene ral peace, or uf furthest 
within three years therefrom, 7 — 
‘The king of Northern laisitania, 
and the prince of Algarves, as well 
as the sovereign who should aec- 
quire the remainder of Portugal, 
were to acknowledge as prot 
the king ef Spain, and in no ca 
to make peut ur War without his 
consent. 

It might have been imagined 
that this extraordinary treaty, so 
much at variance with Bonaparte’s 
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grand object, of bringmg the king- 
doms of Europe immediately un- 
der his own power, and so ex- 
tremely favourable to Spain, as 
well as flattering to her monarch, 
without much apparent counter- 
poise of advantage to France, 
would, even by itself, have roused 
suspicions of the sincerity and good 
faith of Napoleon. No such sus- 
picions, however, appear to have 
been excited, although a conven- 
tion was executed at the same time 
with the treatv, which puts be. 
yond ali doub: the reason why Bo- 
naparte acceded to the latrer. In 
order to prepare the way fer his 
attempts on Spain, it was neces- 
sary not only that a large propor- 
tion of the best troops of that coun- 
try should be drawn from it, but 
likewise «that, under a plausible 
pretext, French troops should oc- 
cupy some of its strongest places, 

and spread themselves over the 
country. The pretext of t aking 
po ssion of Portugal, which was 
to be held by its new princes asa 
kind of fief on Spain, and which 
moreover was to be divided by 
virtue of the same treaty, which 
secured to the Spanish monarch 
the title of emperor of the two 
Americas, suggested itself to Bona- 
parte as likely to succeed. sy 
lattermme Charles, it blinded him 
to the views of his prete nde 1 friend 
and ally. The treaty of course 
required the means, by which it 
was to be put mto execution, to be 
iscertained and agreed upon. The 
secret convention was concluded 
tor this purpose; by this it was de- 
termine.. that a French army of 
25,000 infantry, and S000 cavalry 
: Spain, and march 
mi; and that they 
should be joined by 
infantry, and SOOO ca lr) with 30 
pieces of artillery; that 16,000 


SOOO Spanish 


Spanish troops should also occupy 
other parts or Portugal; and that 
a body ot 40,000 French troops 
should be assembled at Bayonne, 
by the 20th of Nov. 1807, to be 
ready to proceed through Sp 
into Portug: il, in case the English 
should send reinforcements thither, 
The central, or most numerous 
army, that was immediately to 
enter Spain for Portugal, were to 
be subject to the commands of a 
French general. 

After pernsing the articles of 
this co mvention, it is impossible to 
repress bee ling rs 0 if astonishment at 
the blindacss of the Spanish mon 
arch. He agrees thatne arly 50,00 
French troops shall immediately 
enter Spain, aad that 40,000 more 
shall be assembled on the frontiers, 
under the belict that this immense 
body of men were necessary for 
the sv hjug: ation of Port: gal ; and 
apparently never ntert aining the 
smallest apprehension that, even 
it they were all actually emploged 
for that purpose, ed wuld take 
any un fair advantaze of being ad 
mitted into the heart of his king. 
dom. Set ting aside all considera 
tion of the tre: achery of this cone uct 
of Charles to the prince regent ot 
Portugal; or rather ascribing his 
conduct in this mstance, as in com 
mon charity we onvolt to do, t 
the threats and imflicnce of Bona 
parte ; it would perhaps be im 
possible to find, in the whole range 
of | ‘istory a} roof of equal blind. 
ness and fo ly. Butrt the moraitst 
will not allow that the dread 4 
any evil however great can justify 
he acqute scence in suc h a conve 


: " 
tion, how may we admire the pro 


priety of that punishment, whic 
Ww. nS ‘ted br t thes e very we 
viom he meant to h ave ii yade the 
resisters of hits ouilt ° Ano ther 


‘ - " 
Sircumstance stated by Cevali® 
ome 
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sats ont the real object of 0 
parte in egncluding “ — 
convention, and ought to have 
alarmed the suspicion of the 
Spanish) monarch »—don E. Isquier- 
do, who signed them on the part of 
Charles, received his appomntment 
and instraction for that purpose, 
and concladed the whole negocia- 
tion, without that department ot 
the ministry, 6f which Cevalles 
was at the head, being in the least 
acquainted with any part of the 
transaction, Had Bonaparte not 
been apprehensive that the flimsis 
ness of the pretext for introducing 
French troops into Spain required 
either a very shallow or a very 
docile and obedient negociation; 
the affair, most probably, would 
have passed through the hands of 
the regular department. 

Notwithstanding the appearance 
of cordiality and promise of future 
agetandizement which this treaty 
held forth, it was almost imme- 
diately followed by dark and doubt- 
ful insinuations of displeasure, and 
menaces of evil. In this Bona- 
patte discovered the nature of the 
machinations which he pursued 
threaghout the whole of this trans- 
action. At onetime he raised the 
hopes or lulled the suspicions of 
the royal family of Spain, by ex- 
pressions of friendship and plans 
# cooperation: at another time, 
dy means of his ministers, he scat. 
tered the apprehension of impend- 
mg evil, leaving it doubtful on 
what branch he meant it to fall. 
ane king, Ferdinand, and th 
Prince of the peace, each in their 
aun at the same time, received 
"eret and apparently well meant 
Bika trom the creatures of 

a parie, that it would he necese 
“ry 10 avert the displeasure he had 
a against them. The 
piace of peace, having iulfilled 
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the purposes for which he had been 
so long upheld and. protected by 
the emperor of the French, began 
to perceive the symptoms. of lus 
approaching loss of: favour and 
power. It.is probable that the 
failure of théschemes for the com 
demnaurtht Ferdinand, on. the 
charge abeonspiracy. against his 
parents, of wiach Godoy had been 
either the suggestor or the instru- 
ment, or both, at once roused the 
displeasure of ‘Bonaparte against 
him, and afforded an. excellent 
pretext tor making him feel its ef- 
fects. In order if possible to avert 
what he dreaded, and to restore 
himself to the support and confi- 
dence of Bonaparte, Godoy inter- 
ceded with the grand duke of 
Berg, and endeavoured to conci- 
liate his favour by every means in 
his power. ‘The grand duke, how- 
ever, received his advances with 
great coolness, and afforded him 


little hope of preserving the sup- 


port of the emperor. ‘lhe latter, 
inorder more completely to con. 
ceal his plans, and to appear oc 
cupied and interested about other 
business, set off on a journey to 
Italy ; while, at the same time, he 
kept Isquierdo the negociator of 
the treaty at a distance, so that no 
direct and official channel of com- 
munication respecting it might be 
open. 

Some time before the emperor's 
journey into. Italy, Charles and 
berdinand had each written to 
him, on the subject of the proposed 
marriage of the latter with a 
French princess. During the journey, 
sonaparte wrote an answer to 
Charles’s letter, in which he denie® 
ever having received any com- 
munication frem the prince of 
Astitrias on the subject of the mar- 
riage, though, in a letter writtea 
previously to Ferdinand himself, 
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he had acknowledged the receipt 
of his letter on that business. By 
thus hoping to perplex and alarm 
the royal family of Spain, even by 
means of the most impudent : and 
low falsehoods, he drew their ap- 
prehensions so closglg’ and con- 
stantly to their persditah and more 
imminent danger, that they over- 
looked or neglected the more seri- 
ous mischief which threatened the 
liberty and independence of their 
kingdom. While the emperor was 
seemingly amusing himself with a 
tour in Italy, or oceupied with the 
concerns of that part of Europe; 
and while, to all appearance, his 
sole concern for Spain respected 
the royal family, he was marching 
nearly all the troops he had then 
disposable into the heart of that 
devoted kingdom. He did not 
however neglect to hold out a 
reason*%or this measure, which was 
calculated both to conciliate the 
friends of Ferdinand, and still more 
to distract and alarm die king.. He 
studiously propagated the idea 
that he was favourable to the cause 
of the prince of Asturias: this 
naturally struck the royal parents 
with terrour, and astonished 
perplexed the favourite. Bona. 
parte well knew, however, that the 
terrour of Chark sw yuld not rovse 
him. to resistance; and that pro. 
vided he could blind the party 
Ferdinand, he had no reason to 
dread oppestuon from any other 
quarter. Charles indeed wis 
weak and umid, as to give Oreers 
that those ve ry troops, winch be. 
longed to a power avowedly 
espousing the cause O21 ius; son, 
should be receiv: d and treated 
even better than those of his own 
nation. 

Thus did Napoleon procure the 
admission of 2n immense army in- 
to Spain. Charles haviag. agreed 
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to a treaty, the provisions of whieh 
were expressly to be carried jntp 
execution by means of this army, 
could not well have objected to jy 
entering his territories, even though 
he had clearly foreseen the pus 
poses it was intended to answer, 
But there is no reason to believe 
that he feared any thing more from 
Bonaparte, than that he would 
dethrone him, and: set up his son 
Ferdinand. Ferdinand was si 
less capable, from thé situation ig 
which he was placed, of Opposing 
the schemes of Bonaparte; be 
sides that it is by no means im 
probable, that he may have bees 
the dupe of his promised assis 
tance. It is dithcult to conceive a 
combination of characters and cir 
cumstances more favourable to the 
ambitious views of Napoleon than 
what met on this occasion. The 
characters of Charles, Ferdinand, 
and the prince of peace were all such, 
as by being worked upon at dik 
ferent times, and in a diiferent mat 
ner, must necessarily, in the hands 
of a man of consummate abilities 
and villany, have produced e 
actly the purpose of his mind. The 
circumstances too, im which thes 
characters were placed, with me 
spect to each other and to the 
Spanish nation, were equally fae 
vourable. There is no room t€ 
astonishment that, in the hands @ 
Bonaparte, they worked together 
for his ends. It is rather to & 
wondered at, that in the manage 
ment he was exceedingly cautwds 
and dilatory, aad that, in the com 
nection of his measures with ca 
other and with the ultimate objet 
he made use ot such needless i 
tricacy and labour. . 

But it was not sufficient for Bo 
naparte, that he had got his a 
into the heart of Spain. Ji 0 


that he might posscss the firmes 
power 
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vowe? over that kingdom, it was 
nechssary to obtain possession of its 
wiacipl fortresses. Under the 
therefore of consulting the 
security of his troops, he got posses- 
son of tre forts ct Pampeluna, St. 
Sebastian, Figuiras and Barcelona: 
Thus he not only secured himseli 
a firm footing, but, by holding the 
keys of the kingdom, he had it in 
his power to introduces without op- 

tion or danger, any additional 
sumber of soldiers. He did not 
hesitate to have recourse to the 
rilest treachery to obtain admit- 
tance into these forts. ‘he manner 
m which a French corps gained 
posession of Barcelona. will sul- 
iciently prove this. Oa the 13th 
ot February, about 10,000 French 
oops arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of that city. “I'he comman- 
Ger pretended that they were 
marching to Valentia, for which 
place he requested passports from 
tegovernor. In order, however, 
tat bis troops might rest and res 
iresh themselves, he declared his in- 
tention if he could obtain leave of 
he governor, @f halting afew days 
# Barcelona, The governor ae- 
ceded to this request: the gates of 
t ecuy Were thrown open to the 
trench army ; and the inhabitants 
recetved and treated them with the 
most kindness and hospitality. 
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At the end of three days the gene- 
rade was beaten; and the whole 
French army appeared on the pa- 
rade, prepared and seemingly ine 
tending to march inmmediatelys 
The inhabitants assembled in order 
to take leave of their friends ; whem 
to their astonishment and dismay 
they perceived the French army 
divide into two bodies, one of which 
marched to the citadel; of which 
they instantly took possession, and 
the other to Mountjei, a fort on the 
surtimit of a hill commanding the 
town. In this fort there was a 
garrison of G900 Spaniards: the 
Frenchmen ordered them to give 
it up to them: the commandant 
replied that he must wait till he re- 
ceived the instructions of his go- 
vernment, but that in the mean 
time every accommod ition should 
be supplied to the French troops. 
The French commander insisted 
thathis orders were peremptory and 
must be immediately executed. On 
this the Spaniards gave up the fort. 
This transaction forcibly recalls to 
mind, by the association of con- 
trast, the noble behaviour of the 
romantic and gallant earl of Peter- 
borough, in the same town, during 
that war Which first placed the 
house of Bourbon on the throne of 
Spain *, 
tis impossible to ascertain with 
accuracy 





ance is extremely honourable in eyery point of view tothe Eng 
i ’ . ° ‘ ¢ . 
shall be excused for laving it before aur readers in the words of 


Glaize: & wy . - 4s : 
s Premising that the earl of Peterborough was engaged on the side of the 


webduke Charles the u 
vegthe character of 
Snes at his 


asuccessful candidate for the throne of Spain. 
the earl, Voltaire proceeds: “ He carried on the war in Spain 
OWN €xpense, and maintained the archduke with his whole family. ile 


After descrie 


nr en with the prince of Darmstadt. He proposed to him sword in hand 
‘atreachments, which covered fort Mountjoi and the town. ‘This ev- 


“Hi Was accordin 
re. it) the attem 
Yoder . the { 
“IM toa 
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Ort was then taken, and the 
wey with Peterborou 
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gly executed with success; but the prince of Darmstadt perish- 
Pt. A bomb happening to burst in the fort, blew up the mayazine of 
town offered to capitulate. 

goed, when, on a;, gh at the gates of the town. The articles were not 
1am, 1 OB a sudden, there was heard a noise of shouts and huzzas. 


‘The governor 


‘You 
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aceuracy the number of French 
oops which Benaparte marched 
into Spuin, under the preience ot 
occupying Portugal and fulfilling 
the treaty of Fontainbleau. By 
an official return published about 
the end of January, it appears that, 
between the 19th of Octuber 1807, 
an { the 18th of January 1808, the 
following numbers had entered 
Spain through Irun *. 
Infantry. Cavalry. 

General Junot’s } 29,879 3,653 

division 
ae Wupont’s ? oo qo~ at0 

division : 23,927 3,121 
. ere 17,983 3,320 





division 


Total - 71,789 10,104 





It was intended atte:wards to 
augment Moncey’s division to 
*0,000 men, but it does not seem 
ever to have reached that number. 
Lhe army that took possession of 
Barcelona, and other small bodies, 
which entered Spam by ditlerent 
routes, are not mecluded in the 
above return. 
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‘Bonaparte having secured hig, 
self a firm footing in Spain, hej 
now recourse to measures thath 
hoped wor ld free him entirely from 
the royaltimily. For this purpoe 
their fears were again to be 
wrought upon. He accordingly 
sent a leiter to Charles, complay, 
ing iInangry and reproachful term 
that his majesty had not renews 
the proposals for the marriage @ 
his son Ferdinand with a Frend 
princess. Charles answered, the 
the marriage was still agreeable 
his wishes and plans, and that? 
should immediately take place 
When Bonaparte found that te 
threats and appearance of angera 
his letter had failed of producing 
the intended effect, he determine 
to speak his wishes more plaily. 
Isquierdo, who had been detainel 
at Paris since the signing of & 
treaty, uncertain and alarmed aboe 
his fate, was chosen for this pu 
pose. As he had long suffered iron 
the tyranny of Bonaparte, and ® 
deeply impressed with a belie! 
his displeasure towards the roy 
family of Spain, it was judged pr 
per to send him to Aranjues Ht 
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detray us, sand the governor to Peterborough, * whilst we are capitulating with > 
nour and aneerny. Behold, your huglsh have entered the town by the ramparts, 2 
tre murdermg,’ plunde: ing, and committing all manner of outrages.’ * You aft ® 
taken’ rephed Peterborough, * these must be the troops of the prince of Darmstae 
There is only one expedient to save your town: allow me to enter instantly with = 
English, Twitlmake all quiet. and then return to the gate to finish the capitulate 
Me spoke this with an air of greatness and sincerity which, joined to a sens att 


present danger, influenced the governor; and Peterborough was accordingly # 
mitted. He hastened with some of his officers into the streets, W here he fou 


ye 


Germans and Catalans sacking the houses of the principal inhabitants. He dre" 
them awoy, and obliged them to quit the booty thev were carrving off, He Ince 
rescued the duchess of Popoli out of the hands of the soldiers, by whom she Wa 
the point of bemg dishonoured ; and restored her to her husband. In short,” 
having quieted all disturbances, he returned to the eates and finished the terms € 
capitulation, The Spaniards were amazed at s eing such greatness of soul a 
hoglish, whom the generality had always looked upon as inerciless barhanea: © 
cause they were heretics.” Life of Louis XIVth. toch. xix. x 

* Tren, or Trum, is the last town in Spain, on the west side of that kingdom, * 


wards france. It stands re 
-* ’ | ‘we oth you reluae 
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the river Bidogoa, which forms the boundary &”" 
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no written proposals with 
him, nor was he to receive any ; 
andhe was commanded not to 
his stay above three days. 
atelyonhis arrivalat Aran- 
wer he was conducted by Go- 
doy to the king and queen. What 
assed oie pas secret ; 
but soon afterwards he set out on 
his return to Paris, their majesties 
to incline to the plan of 
emigrating to their South Amteri- 
can territories.. This circumstance, 
of the king having formed his in- 
tention of emigrating immediately 
after an thterview with a messenger 
from Bonaparte, strengthens the 
opinion, before entertained by 
many, that the prince regent of 
ean a by his emigration to the 
Brazils did not elude the vigilance 
of Napoleon, but actually coincided 
with his views. He certainly would 
have found the custody of the 
royal family of Spain embarrassing, 
a wellfas their being in Europe 
prejudicial to his schemes : to pre- 
vent this, he suggested to them, 
by means of Isquierdo, the plan of 
emigrating, either as a method of 
eluding his vengeance, or as a com- 
mutation, which he graciously of- 
fered them, for the more severe 
Ponishment of imprisonment or 
death. The idea coming to them, 
other as the suggestion of a friend 
a to withdraw them from the 
aa of Bonaparte, or as the 
~y © proposed to them by 
a ow Bogen was equally 
wwe dn m8 their approbation, 
wich actual ’ ct on every side 
ns and apprehended dan- 
tea ROt easy to determine 
the prince of peace joined 
"Persuading the kino toad 
plan of om wed ng to adopt the 
a Rrating, because he 
=o R Was agreeable to Bon: 
atte, cr because he hor oe 
we hoped, by ac- 
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companying the royal family, to 
escape his displeasure. He cer- 
tainly felt himself less firm and 
secure in the friendship and pro- 
tection of Napoleon than was 
necessary for his tranquillity or 
safety ; and it is by no means im- 
probable that he might entertain 
the hope of being able, by encourag- 
ing and carrying through the plan 
of emigrating, atonce to soothe Bo- 
napuarte, and to escape, along with 
the royal family, from his ven- 
geance. But it was notto be er- 
ected that this intention could 

ie be kept secret, notwithstand- 
ing the utmost circumspection and 
caution. Besides the preliminary 
measures which it was requisite to 
concert, the «acquiescence of the 
prince of Asturias and his brother 
was to be obtained. This unavoid- 
ably divulged the scheme to Fer- 
dinand’s party ; while the open and 
profuse preparations of thefavourite 
attracted the attention and yoused 
the apprehensions both of his ene- 
mies and of the king’s friends. The 
events that intervened betwixt the 
first rumour of the emigration and 
the abdication of Charles are vari- 
ously stated, and are according to 
no account very clearly or tully 
detailed. On the 15th of March, 
a report was generally circulated 
and believed, that the king, who 
was then at Aranjuez, was about 
to retire to Seville. This was re- 
garded as a pretext for his emigra- 
tion. A great council was said to 
have been held respecting the pro- 
priety of this removal, who differed 
in their opinions. ‘These rumours 
were confirmed and rendered more 
alarming by orders given to the 
troops which were cantoned in 
Madrid to leave the city. The 
populace of such a place as Ma- 
drid must at all times be easily 
agitated; sucha Rue proportion 
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of them setting completely loose 
to those connections and habits of 
society which unite the individuals 
of many other European cities 
into a firm and compact mass. 
Under the circumstances of that 
articular crisis, they were pecu- 
fiarly exposed to the influence of 
terrer and alarm. The affairs 
ot the nation had long been in the 
utmost confusion ; the heads of the 
government had either lost the 
confidence of the people, or had 
fallen under their suspicion or 
hatred. The prince of peace was 
known to have an improper in- 
fluence over the mind of the king ; 
and was thought capable of using 
that influence even for the purpose 
ef saving himself, at the expense of 
the honour and duty of his sove- 
reign. The lite of Ferdinand, to 
whom many looked forward as 
affording the nation a feeble hope 
of regaining its independence, had 
been once attacked; and now any 
hope that might be placed in him, 
was likely to be destroyed entirely, 
it the favourite succeeded in per- 
suading or compelling him to emi- 
grate. These considerations in- 
fluenced many to Oppese the de- 
parture of the king tor Seville. 
Other causes, not so easily analysed 
or defined, operated on the minds 
of the multitude. After what they 
had experienced for several years, 
they certainly could not expect that 
the mere presence of the royal 
family would retard the arrival of 
the French army, or keep them in 
order and subjection when they did 
arrive, The apprehended evil, 
and the fear of being deserted in 
the hour of their distress even by 
those from whom they ceuld look 
for no assistance or alleviation, 
urged them on to take violent mea- 
sur’s to prevent it, 
The apprehension and uneasi- 


ness of the people subsided partial 
ly and for a short interval, in cog. 
sequence of a proclamation issued 
by the king onthe 16th. On th 
next day, however, the alarm be. 
came as great and veneral as be 
fore, when it was known that th 
Spanish guards had left Madrid for 
Aranjuez- The tumult was very 
violent: the populace collected ig 
the avenues of Aranjuez, and con 
jured the soldiers not to protect or 
suffer the flight ef a prince who, 
after sacrificing his subjects, was 
about to imtroduce disorder inte 
the colonies. Such of the ministers 
as were unfavourable to the king's 
emigration circulated the intelli. 
grence, that it was on the pointd 
taking place, among the neighbour. 
ing villages. ‘The people repaired 
in immense multitudes to An» 
juez, There they found the con 
firmation of their fears: the lug. 
rage of the court was packing up 
in all the apartments: relays o 
horses were stationed on the road 
to Seville: every thing announced 
the immediate departure ot the 
royal family. The populace pre 
ceeded to stop their departure by 
force; and to search for the price 
of peace, as the instigator of thi 
measure. The king tound it 2 
cessary to issue two decrees: by on 
of which he declared the favountt 
stript of all his power and employ- 
ments ; and inthe other he assured 
his subjects that the army of Frane 
had entered Spain only as bi 
friends ; and that the life guards 
instead of having left Madrid i 
the purpose of accompanying 

on a voyage, which he declared 
never had any intention ¢ f taking, 
had quitted it solely for the pe 
pose ef protecting his person. 1 
proclamations, howeves, failed © 
their effect: the mob, still mem 
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Early on the morning of co tyewn 
they attacked the palace 0 Jed 
“of waaces they were reperlec 
prince ot Pca ~ while the body 
by his gaards, wht : hed 
gards ringed themse!ves on ther 
f , at the fa- 
ode. The result was that th 
yourite, after having with difficulty 
escaped the fury on the mob, was 
sfterwards arrested in a garret of 

his own house. 

The tumult still increasing, the 
Ling, on the 19th, took the extra- 
ordinary resolution of abdicating 
the throne in favour ot the prince 
of Asturias. ‘This resolution was 
made known in a royal decree, in 
which Charles declares that, his 
habitual infirmities no longer per- 
mitting him to support the weight 
of government, &c. the re-establish- 
ment of his health requiring a 
more temperate climate, he had 
decided, after the most mature de- 
liberation, to abdicate his crown in 
favaur of his heir, the prince of As- 
tunas:che afterwards callg it the 
royal decree of his free and spon- 
taneous abdication. “The first act 
ot Ferdinand was to issue an edict, 
mwhich he declared his resolution 
mmediately to confiscate the pro- 
pety.of don Manuel Godoy ; to 
come shortly to Madrid, in order 
that he might be proclaimed ; and 
to use all the means in his power 
torepair the wrongs doneto such of 
hts subjects as had suifered from 
thet attachment to his cause. He 
likewise amounced the appoint- 
ment of the duke of Infantado, a 
nobleman deservedly popular for 
his aients and virtues, to the com- 
mand of the Spanish guards and 
the presidency ot Castile. The co 
dldetndde an ea m me c un- 
= ane of } adrid, calling 

m to show their attach- 
Pri sieht and their con- 
othe con purity and strength 

es he meant to adopt 
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for their safety and protection, 
by quietly withdrawing to their 
homes. 

Thus terminated the proposed 
emivration of the royal family of 
Spain. The prince of peace was 
disgraced, stript of his power and 
wealth, and arrested. Charles 
abdicated the throne, cither volune 
tarily or through compulsion; and 
Ferdinand was placed on it in his 
stead. Itnaturally became a ques. 
tion, not only of considerable in- 
terest, but of great importance, to 
determine, #f possible, the nature of 
Charles’s abdication. It involves 
the character both of Ferdinand 
and his father; and will be found 
intimately connected with theevents 
that afterwards happened during 
the Spanish revolution. But it is. 
a question very difficult to be soly- 
ed. The circumstances under 
which Charles first declared his 
determination to resign in favour 
of Terdinand, and afterwards 
(when immediately within the 
power of Bonaparte) recalled that 
declaration, as having been forced 
from him, are neither of them such 
as could properly be said to leave 
his will unbiassed. It is certainly 
suspicious, that he should have re. 
signed exactly at the time when he 
must have been under apprehen- 
sions for his safety, and after he 
had witnessed the fury of the mob 
against his favourite. The judg- 
ment is almost unavoidably led to 
conclude, cither that direct advan- 
tuge was taken of the operation of 
these alarms on the mind of the 
king, by the friends of Ferdinand ; 
or, at least, that under the i ipres- 
sion of the alarm Charles himself 
performed that which he perhaps 
would otherwise never have done. 
This opinion, however, gains no 
additional weight from the circum- 
stance (which will be afterwards 

R 3 noticed ) 
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noticed), of his having expressly 
and solemnly declared that his 
abdication was forced from him. 
"This declaration must, at all events, 
be regarded as the act of Bona- 
parte, in whose immediate power 
Charles then was. The circum- 
stances alone then, under which his 
abdication was made, are to be 
considered, in endeavouring to de- 
termine its nature; and they cer- 
tainly, especially when considered 
as operating on such a weak and 
timid mind as that of Charles, 
favour the suppositiqn that he was 
frightened into this step: but 
whether it spontaneously presented 
itself to his thoughts, or was sug. 
gested by others, who enforced the 
necessity by an appeal to what was 
then passing, tt 1s difficult to de- 
Such would probably be the 
conclusion of most inquiring and 
impartial people, independently of 
the opinion and testumony of Ce- 
vallos. He asserts that, three weeks 
before the disturbance at Aranjuez, 
Charles IV. in his presence, and 
inthat of all the other ministers of 
state, addressed her majesty the 
queen in these words: “ Maria 
Lousta, we will retire to one of the 
provinces, where we will pass our 
days in tranquillity ; and Ferdi- 
nand, who is a young man, will 
take upon himself the burthen of 
government.” Credit has been 
refused to the authenticity of this 
speech, on account of its ridiculous 
nature: but the sole inquiry should 
be, Is it in character? and most of 
those who are acquainted with the 
character of Charles will,weimagine, 
by no means dink it such as he 
would be unlikely to utter. Indeed 
it is by much more probable that he 
should have uttered it, than that 
don Cevallos should have invented 
it. Itis not such a speech as don 
Cevallos, who appears by no means 


cide. 


H AND 


destitute of sense or shrew 
would have put into the month¢ 
Charles. But, assuming the authes, 
ticity of the speech, it by no meay 
amounts to a proof that Charis 
had formed a deliberate and deter, 
mined resolution to abdicate, The 
speech seems rather to ipdicate a 
unsettled and temporary though 
of abdicating, ulichmonnall an 
was forgotten according to the in. 
fluence of circumstances, than 3 
fixed and regular plan, entered int 
after mature deliberation, an 
firmly determined to be carried in. 
to execution. At any rate, in 
whatever light it be viewed, it does 
not prove that Charles’s actual gb. 
dication at Aranjuez was purely 
voluntary, and fixed upon at by 
own chosen time in conformity» 
his previous «déclaration. 

Don Cevallos’s other proof isstll 
less convincing. He says,The min: 
sters of the corps diplomatique, ® 
well as all the persons about the 
court, were fully convinced tha 
Charies’s abdication was voluntary, 
since all of them congratulated and 
complimented the new sovereign: 
it Charles’s public declaration, that 
his abdication was voluntary, would 
not with them be a suthcient reas 
for this conduct. Don Cevalle 
says, No violence was done to bs 
majesty, in order to extort an a 
dication of his crown, either by te 
people, or on the part of his son, # 
any other persons, This testimony 
may be perfectly correct ; and y* 
what we have already stated maj 
have taken place. As far thet 
fore as the imperfect and 
evidence of a fact which occur 
in the midst of so much tumult a 
confusion can be relied on ; 3% 
ed or corrected by a considera 
of the character of the king, 
circumstances under which he 
placed ; the despair of amele™ 
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ing the affairs of Spain _— ~s 
eat on the throne entertaine bd, 
y of the most powerful gran- 
dees ;and the hope, however slight, 
of retrieving them uf Ferdinand 
were there; the conclusion seems 

e, though by no means cer- 
tain, that the alarm of the king, 
aided perhaps by the suggestions 
or expectations of the friends of 
their country and of Ferdinand, 
harried him on to the execution of 
that of which he had often ‘+ lked 
before, but which, in all probabili- 
ty,he would never have pertormed, 
under the pressure of less urgent 
aod distracting circumstances. 

The accession of Ferdinand to 
thethrone, however it was brought 
about, could not but prove dis- 
agreeable to Bonaparte. ‘That it 
would be so, appears to have been 
known to his ambassador in Spain, 
who, as Cevallos remarks, was the 
only one of the corps dipl.matigue, 
who declined congratulating | er- 
dmand on the occasion. Murat 
too, as soonas he heard of what 
bad happened at Aranjuez, hasten- 
ed.the march of his army to the 
capital, Ferdinand, unassured how 
bis accession would be received by 
Bonaparte, and alarmed at the 
promimity of the French troops, 
‘ppointed a deputation of three 
| to proceed to Bayonne, 
compliment him on his arrival: 
he also paid a similar compliment 
eo Murat on his arrival in the vi- 
cnity of Madrid. This agent of 

rte immediately began to 
— such measures as would 
‘avour his master’s plans, by work- 
mg on the weak Charles, and draw- 
uk —= bim a protest against chat 
abdication, which, allowing it to 
te onl oluntary, it could now 

French thee : e arog wf the 
hese hoon € should declare to 

@. For this purpose a 
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person was officially sent to Charles 
and his queen; and the report of 
his conterence with the royal pa- 
rents was afterwards laid betore 
Murat, who: transmitted it to Bo- 
naparte. By this person, Murat 
sent a letter, condoling with the 
deposed sovereign on the extreme 
hardness and injustice of his fute, 
begging to know the circumstances 
attending his abdication, and pro- 
mising him the compassion and 
assistance of the emperor, in case 
his abdication, as he suspected, 
should prove to have been inves 
luntary. Such a letter was sure td 
give the proper tone and direction 
to Charles’s narrative. He thanked 
Murat for the share he had taken 
in his calamities: they were net 
easily borne, nor of acommon cast, 
since his own son had been ‘the 
author of them. His abdication 
had been effected by treachery. and 
corruption. ‘The prince of Asturias 
and Caballero, the minister of jus- 
tice, were chiefly concerned in the 
disgraceful transaction. Had he 
not agreed to give up the throne 
in favour of his son, his own lite 
and that of his queen most pro- 
bably would have been sacrificed. 
What added greatly to the ingra- 
titude and enormity of this conduct 
was, that he, having observed: thé 
desire of his son to reign, had as- 
sured him that he would resign 
the throne in his favour, on; his 
marriage with a French princess, 
Now that his son had effected hié 
purpose, he was anxious to get his 
father and mother out of the way : 
he had even insisted that Badajoz 
should be the place of their retreat, 
notwithstanding his father had 
assured him thatthe climate there 
would be prejudicial to his health. , 
This representation had no effect, 
and their departure was to take 
place in a few days. Under these 

R + circumstances, 
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circumstances, Charles wished Mu- 
rat to be informed that he had 
written a letter g> the emperor, in- 
to whose hands he resigned his 
fate. He concluded the conference 
with the agent of Myrat, by de- 
ploring the fate of the prince of 
peace, to save whose life there were 
no efforts he wotvld not have at- 
tempted; but he found every body 
deaf to his entreaties, and bent on 
the death of bis unhappy friend. 
His own, he was convinced, must 
speedily foJlow. In this letter to Bo- 
naparte which is full of servility and 
flatter y,—after lamenting his hard 
fate, in having been forced from 
his throne by the art and violence 
of his own son, he begs leave to 
throw himself into the protection 
cf the great monarch his ally, from 
whom alone he and his subjects can 
hope to derive tranquillity and 
happiness. The prospect of being 
able. to interest this ally in his fa- 
your has restored peace to his 
mind. He again assures Bona- 
parte that his abdication was in- 
voluntary; and enc'oses a formal 
and segular declaration that the 
decree of the 19th of March, by 
which he renounced the erown in 
favour of his son, was a deed to 
which he was compelled, in order 
to prevent greater calamities and 
spare the blood of | is subjects ; and 
that therefore it was tc be consider- 
ed as.of no authority, 

The pext con rivance of Murat 
was to deceive Ferdinand respect. 
ing the inten’: of Bonaparte. 
Fle assured i: that his master 
might be expecied every moment 
at Madrid. His object in this must 
have been to perplex and ha ass 
the mind of Ferdinand ; especially 
as he took care to add that the 
abdication of Charles amidst the 
tumailts at Aranjuez could not be 
regarded as voluntary, and hinted 


that till the emperor acknowledoy 
Ferdinand he must carefuliy 4 
stain from taking any Step thas 
looked Jike a recognition of his titie, 
and still continued te treat only wr, 
the royal father. In order gi 
more to alarm Ferdinand, and » 
widen the difference between hig 
and his father, Murat professed tp 
take an interest in the fate of te 
favourite, and promised Charl 
that he would procure his enlarge 
ment. 
While things were in this sitm. 
tion, Murat had a striking prod 
how unfavourable the accession 
Ferdinand would be to the plan 
ot his master, in the feelings ofe. 
thusitasm and loyal attachmens 
which the inhabitants. of Madrid 
universally displayed on the pub 
lic entrance of their new sovereign 
Perceiving that it would be impo. 
sible to succeed in his schemes a 
the weakness and timidity of Fe. 
dinand while he remained in bis 
capital, and that it might be da» 
gerous to have recourse to violent 
measures, he made use of every 
effort to remove him from Madpé 
He assured his majesty that by 
proceeding to meet Bonaparte, 
whom he represented as having 
already entered Spain, he would # 
please and conciliate the emperd, 
that no future difficulties or 0 
stacles would arise to the recogm 
tion of his tithe. As it formed pat 
of Murai’s ‘plan to draw all the 
royal family from Madridand place 
them in the. power of his mase, 
and as he despaired of being abs 
in the first instance, to succeed 
Ferdinand, he directed his effort 
more openly and particularly to 
duce the infante don Carlos to * 
off in,order to welcome Bonapat® 
Havj effected this, he’ app 
himself to work on the feas © 
Ferdinand ; but the king was ™ 
» 
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so easily deceived or terrified. Ce- 
yallos strongly advised him not to 
eave the capital, till he was certain 
cht Bonaparte was already in 
Spain and within a short distance 
ot Madrid. This advice Ww nuid 
ably have prevailed and ultt- 
mately decided the conduc’ of ler- 
dinand, had it not heen io! the are 
rival of general Sava y, who in his 
capacity of eavoy trom the emperor 
demanded an audience. At this 
audience be officially declared the 
willingness of his master to over- 
jook what had passed, to withhold 
all interference in the arrangement 
of the affairs of Spain, and to re- 
cogmse Ferdinand, provided he 
were assured that his sentiments 
with respect to France were con- 
formable to those of his father, 
Ferdinand gave him the most Cpen 
and satisfactory assurances on this 
head; and inthe audience chamber 
nothing further passed. Scarcely, 
however, had general Savary left 
the audience chamber, when he be- 
gan to execute the principal object 
ot his mission. He assured Ferdi- 
mand that the arrival of Bonaparte 
might be expected every moment, 
and that nothing could be so flat- 
tenmg and agreeable to his\master 
asthe king’s leaving his capital to 
meet him, Ferdinand at length, 
deceived with respect to the di- 
sance at which Bonaparte then was, 
and not knowing whether more 
was to be dreaded from disobey ing 
his wishes or from committing 
himself to his power, yielded to the 
pressing and repeated solicitations 
o general Savary, 
eviously to lis leaving Madrid, 
ror cap issued aroy al decree, in 
a visit ene he approach- 
mighty: al - aithtul fnend and 
reach ache emperor af: the 
2 it ae im much satisfaction, 
romused to be of great ad- 
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vantage to his kingdom and sub- 
jects. The close friendship which 
prevailed between them had in- 
duced him to leave Madrid for a 
few days, for the purpose of receiv. 
ing the emperor with proper marks 
ot respect and attachment. Du, 
ring his short absence he had ap. 
pointed a supreme junta, and placed 
at the head of it his uncledon An- 
tqnio. He trusted that his faith- 
ful subjects would remain tranquil 
and obedient to the laws ; and 
especially that the utmost harmony 
would prevail between the Spanish 
and Trench troops in the capital, 
and that the latter would be punc- 
tually supplied with every thing 
necessary for their mjintenance, 
till the great objeet which the em- 
peror himself had in yiew by this 
meeting, the closer and firmer alli- 
ance of the two nations, was hap- 
pily brought to pass. Of this he 
declared that he entertained not the 
smallest doubr, 

General Savary had represented 
his master to be so far advanced in 
his journey, that it would not be 
necessary tor Ferdinand to proceed 
to avreater distance than Burgos 
before he would meet him. When 
they arrived at this place, the em- 
peror was not there: general Sa- 
vary again had recourse to false- 
hood, and assured the king, that 
by proceeding to Vittoria he would 
find his muster. Ferdinayzd was 
persuaded to go on; but Sa, 
vary was so doubtful of enticing 
him any further than Vittoria, thet 
he left him there, and continued 
his own journey in order to concert 
further measures with the empero: 
At Vittoria Ferdinand found him- 
self in the midst of French troops, 
but discovered no preparations for 
the reception of Bonaparte. While 
he remained there, general Savary 
arrived with a Igtter from his mas- 
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ter to him. The contents of it 
were not calculated to remove the 
suspicions or allay the fears of Fer- 


dinand: but he had put himself 


too far in the power of his enemy 
to recede. It was evidently the in- 
tention of Bonaparte, throughout 
the whole of this letter, to impress, 
in a strong and alarming manner, 
on the mind of Ferdinand, how 
completely he was in his power. 
He begins with assuring the prince 
for he does not address him us 
king of Spain) that the sole object 
of his journey .into Spain was to 
make such reforms in that king- 
dom as would be acceptable to 
the public feelings; particularly by 
the removal of the prince of peace. 
The events m the North, however, 
had retarded his journey; and in 
the mean time the revolution at 
Aranjuez had taken place. Upon 
this, and the consequent imprison- 
ment of the favourite, he does not 
think it within his province to 
judge ; but he cautions Ferdinand 
against the dange 9% be appre- 
hended from sovereigns permitting 
their subjects to take justice into 
their own hands. He then proceeds 
to utter gross and unfeeling in- 
sinuations against the queen, and to 
dissuade Ferdinand from prosecut- 
ing the favourite, lest he should 
thus at once injure the honour of 
his’ mother, and destroy his own 
claims to the throne. Having 
thus held up before the prince the 
dangers with which he was sur- 
rounded, and made him sensible 
that it depended solely upon his 
determination, whether those dan- 
gers should overwhelm him, Bona- 
parte offers him some slight hope, 
that if, after due inquiry, he 
should find theabdicationof Charles 
to have been voluntary, he will ac- 
knowledge him as the legitimate 
sovercign of Spain. He concludes 








the letter with a threatening alls 
sion to the rumoured offer Of the 
captain-general of Catalonia y 
rais¢ an army in that province fe 
the support and protection of Fe, 
dinand; and denounces the rig 
of Spain if assassinations should 
be committed evenon any stragglen 
belonging to the French ¢ 
Savary, indeed, represented th 
anger of Bonaparte as momentary, 
and pledged his word that if Fe. 
dinand would only go forward t 
Bayonne, within a quarter of a 
hour after his arrival he wouldh 
recognized as king of Spain and th 
Inches. 

It would be tedious and dis 
mg to record all the falsehoods of 
this worthy servant of Bonaparte; 
he knew too well the power he had 
over the king to relax his efforts 
and after much hesitation he su 
ceeded in persuading him to quit 
the Spanish territories. Ferdinand 
had no sooner entered France than 
he perceived too plainly that his 
authority was departed from him: 
it was no longer thought necessary 
to preserve even the appearance 
respect, or to treat him as the ally 
of the French emperor. No om 
came to receive him. He wa 
struck with this want of attention: 
his alarm and apprehension retun 
ed, and these were greatly increas 
by the representations made to him 
by the Spanish grandees who cam 
back from Bayonne, whither ther 
had been sent to compliment the 
emperor. But now no choice ¥8 
left him; he was obliged top 
ceed. When he arrived at Bayont®, 
he was received by the prince ¢ 
Neufchatel and Duroc, and co 
ducted to a place by no meas 
suitable to his rank or to his c* 
racter as the ally of Bonaparte. #* 
Was not permitted to remain 


in doubt of the intentions 
emperon 
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or of his own fate. In 

ing the time for communicat- 
wee we plainly perceive the 
wale? as well as the unfeclingness 
of Bonaparte’s mind. Ferdinand 
dined wih him: durin this inter- 
view nothing particular passed, 
He was received and treated as the 
fiend and ally of his host : but no 
sooner had he returned to his resi- 
dence, than Savary waited on him, 
and declared the irrevocable deter- 
mination, that the Bourbon dy- 

should no longer reign in 
Spain; and that it should be suc- 
ceeded by the family of Bonaparte. 
This determination was accom. 


ied by a requisition, that Fer- 
mand ould, in his own name 


emperor, 


and in that of all his family, re-. 


ounce the crown of Spain and the 
Indies in favour of the emperor of 
the French. 

The astonishment and alarm of 
Ferdinand may easily be conceived 
at this message ; he must have had, 
before he left the capital, some un- 
defined and general suspicion of 
the intentions of Bonaparte, in 
pressing so strenuously and unre- 
mittingly for this meeting. It can 
hardly be supposed that he gave 
implicit belief to the assurance, 
that the sale object of it was to 
adjust matters of great importance 
toboth the states ; and he perhaps 
may have suspected that Bona- 

ane would not readily recognise 

as king of Spain. But it 
could searcely have presented itself 
to his alarmed imagination, that he 
sto beentieed out of Spain by 
means of the grossest falsehoods 
“f M0 other purpose but to be 
jee out of his sovereignty. 
ne day Cevallos at- 
sien _ a discussion with Cham- 

Taf ora ot foreign at- 
rs the determination of 

‘peter, He complained of 
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the perfidy with which the business 
had been conducted: the king, his 
master, had come to Bavonne re- 
lying on the solemn and repeated 
assurances of general Savary, given 
officially in the name of the empe- 
ror, that his imperial majesty would 
recognise him at the very first in- 
terview: expecting, according to 
these assurances, to be treated as 
the king of Spain, he was surprised 
that the proposition for renouncing 
the throne should be made to him. 
He entered his solemn protest 
against the violence offered to his 
person in preventing his return to 
Spain; and declared it to be his 
final and determined resolution, 
not to renounce his crown in favour 
of any other dvnasty: what he 
owed to his subjects, his family, 
and himself, imperiouslv forbad his 
consenting to such a humiliating 
and unjust measure. In reply to 
this representation of Cevallos, 
Champagny merely contented hime 
self with insisting on the necessit 

of the renunciation, and with af- 
firming that the abdication of 
Charles had not been voluntary, 
This assertion afforded Cevallos 
an opportunity of dwelling on the 
inconsistency of demanding the re- 
nunciation of Ferdinand, and at 
the same time denying his claim to 
the throne, by contending that 
Charles’s title to it was still valid. 
He thought it, however, proper to 
lay before Champagny the circum- 
stances which we have already 
stated, as proofs that the abdica- 
tion of Charles was voluntary. The 
French minister then turned to 
another topic, and endeavoured to 
show that Bonaparte had deter- 
mined on the change in the dynasty 
of Spain ; because, while it was go- 
verned by a family which must 
sympathise in the misfortunes of 
its elder branch, he could never 
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depend upon its alliance and as- 
sistance im case of a war with the 
powers of the North. The futility 
of this reason was casily pointed 
out by Cevallos. He appealed to 


the constant and firm adherence of 
Spain to the interests and piams ot 


France, even at-the expense of her 
ewn prospeagy and happiness. But 
even it her.past conduct were not 
suthcient proof, how litle France 
had to apprehend irom the Sup- 
posed predilection of the tamily on 
the throne, there were local and 
peliucal considerations which must 
always make itthe clear and para- 
mount interest of Spain to preserve 
good underssanding wiih France ; 
and the se considerations must ne- 
cessartly direct the affairs of a king- 
dom im opposition to family pre- 
possessions. He then adverted to 
the question as its decision might 
alicet Prance. While the Spanish 
nation were pnmediately governed 
hy their own royal family, they 
heerlully suabputted to privations 
tnd measures whose only object 


‘ 


and tendenc) p! uly and avowedly 
was to benefit France. So long as 
f. Neb} arte permitted the Spaniards 
to be governed by their old dy- 
nasty, ie might, therefore, by 
means of it, turn their strength 
and resources to whatever pur- 
pose he pleased : but if they saw 
themselves deprived of the name of 
their independence, in that case, 
instead of lending themselves to 
the prrpores of France, the Spa- 
niards would turn against her; 
England would eagerly afford them 
assistance ; and thus, by endeavour. 
ingr to render Spain more effective 
und useful m his wars with that 
power, he would unite them in 


communtiy Of interests and 


Prom these appeals to the interest 
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expatiate on the inconsisteney of 
the proposal made to Ve: dinan 
with the treaty signed at Fontais, 
blean. By this treaty the mm lepes. 
dence and integt ity af the Spannd 
monarchy, as it then existe, wy 
guarantied. Smee that time no 
thing had happened which coalj 
justify the infraction of it. Spain 
had done every thing required re 
her by France. Bonaparte, so far 
from expressing any dissatisfactiog 
at the want of energy or concert 
in the Spanish councils, had be 
stowed the greatest praises on th 
good taith and constant friendship 
ot his inumate and first ally, If 
then this treaty were to be brokes 
so completely ; if instead d 
guarantying the integrity of th 
Spanish monarelhy, as it expressiy 
promised, Bonaparte should, with 
out anv reason, overturn it to ue 
very ioundations, what would 
Evrope think? what conhdene 
could she place hereafter in ber 
treatics with France? And how 
much must her terror be increased, 
when she learnt means that 
had been used to detirone the royal 
family : how they had been allured 
into France under the express pre 
mise of being treated as their rank 
deserved ; while the real object 
be obtained by this series of false 
hood and decett was their destruc. 
tion. If the emperor perseveree, 
his reputation would. receive @ 
vound that would not soon ® 
healed; and he would bring @ 
himself a war with Spain, whic: 
could not terminate but in OF 
total destruction of one party. — 
At this period of the AiscUssior 
the emperor, who had overheat 
every thing that had passed, “~ 
manded Champagny and Cevalles 
to enter his cabinet, where he 
sulted the latter m gross and = 
lont language, upbratding — 
“2? 
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Lag a traitor, because, having 
«en "minister to Charles, he now 
cred in thrat capac ity to Ferdinand. 
He pat rtict ularly accused | l ee in an 
angry} tone, with h: ving in Lint: Line d, 
a an official & nference with ge- 
cetal Mention, that the recog nition 
of Bonaparte was by no me: ans ne- 
cessar to the validity 0 + his mise- 
r's title to the throne of Spain, 
che ough it might be to the continu. 
ee of amicable relations between 
‘he two countries. But what he 
vented in his most outrayeous 
manner Was an accusation avainst 
Cevallos for having afhrme ‘d that, 
‘the French dared to attack the 
independence of the Spanish mo- 
narehy, 300,000 men would rise 
todefend it, and to repel the in- 
raiders. Having indulged the nae 
tual. rancour ot his mind, Bona- 
parte entered, in a harsh and arro- 
gant style, into a discussion of the 
pomts in dispute between Cham- 
pagny and Cevallos. Finding 
that he could neither convince nor 
sience the Spanish minister, he 
se concluded by peremptori- 
liag him, “1 havea system 
pol icy of my own. You ought 
adopt more liberal ideas ; to be 
‘susceptible on the point of ho- 
i, and not s: acrifice the prospe rie 
‘yot Spain to the interest of the 
vourbon 4; umily, "9 
mn nediately after this conference 
Tdnand w as give nto under stand 
) Upon the subject under dis- 
ON, &AMore flexib! e negoti: itor 
1 Cevullos would be accept. ible 
parte. ‘The choice, how- 
WN 4s hot inten led to be k ft to 
Bear one of Lonapurte’s 
“Ss iusinuated himself into the 
eae of the archide: icon don 
i Esco equiz, and pe: uaded 
visit C) ampacny, for the 
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and favourable terms to which the 
emperor would consent. These 
terms diflered in no respect from 
those which had been verbally com. 
municated by general Savary, so 
far as they related to Bonaparte’s 

determination to place his own 
instead of the Bourbon family on 
the throne of Spain; but they held 
ont a kind of compensation, in case 
Verdinand should agree to the 
cession of his rights, and a threat 
in case he should refuse compliance. 
In the former case, the emperor 
promised to conter on him and his 
descendants the crown of Etruria; 
which, in failure of the issue of 
Ferdinand, should be secured to 
his brother don Carlos, provided 
he also signed the renunciation. 
The niece of the emperor was also 
to be at the disposal of Ferdinand, 
if he chose to demand her in mar- 
raige. But should he refuse these 
propositions, his imperial majesty 
would carry his plan into execution 
by force, and suffer him to remain 
without compensation. In this 
state of affairs an attempt was 
made by Ferdinand, apparently by 
the advice of Cevallos, to put off 
his final determination. instruc: 
tions were given to don Pedro de 
Labrador, on whose attachment 
and talents the king had the great- 
est reliance, to demand a conference 
with Champagny, in which he was 
to present his own fu!l powers for 
negotiating on the subject, and to 
demand Champagny’s full powers 
in return. He was also instructed 
to represent to Champagny, thar 
in order to make the renunciation 
valid ar binding, it was absolutely 
necessary that Ferdinand should 
enjoy perfect liberty: that if he 
were at liberty to return to Madrid, 


he would there receive the proposals 


. , . . 
of his umperial majesty, communte 
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cated by his plenipotentiary, in an 
authentic and official manner. But 
if he were not at liberty, not only 
would his renunciation not be valid 
or binding, but it could have no 
other effect than to injure the repu- 
tation of the emperor in the eyes 
ot the world, and to rouse against 
him the hatred of Spain. The 
instructions concluded with ex- 
pressing the firm resolve of Ferdi- 
nand not to yield to the importunity 
of Bonaparte, and his confidence 
in the protection of Providence, 
should he think fit to resort to force. 
But Champagny would listen to no 
proposals that tended to equivoca- 
tion or delay: the demands that he 
should show his full powers, and 
that the emperor should communi- 
cate his proposals m an authentic 
manner, were rejected by him, 
under the pretext that they were 
mere matters of form, totally un- 
connected with the main object of 
the negotiation. 

Don Pedro de Labrador in vain 
urged the importance and advan- 
tage of proceeding in a regular and 
official manner : but his representa- 
tions produced no effect on Cham- 
pagny, who tried to render him 
more yiclding and accommodating, 
by assuring him “ that the pro- 
sperity of Spain and his own were 
at that moment within his power.’ 
Labrador, unable to make any im- 
pression on Champagny, and un. 
willing to commit hunselt by any 
unguarded erpression, terminated 
the conversation by asking if the 
king was ina state of hberty? To 
this the French minister replied, 
«that there could be no doubt of 
it.” Upon this Labrador rejoined, 
e then he should be restored to his 
kingdom.” “ In respect to his re- 
turn to Spain,” Champnagny an- 


swerd, «¢ ot was nece ary 3 it 





his majesty should have q 5 
understanding with the 
either selbonaiy or by Ney 
After this, no doubt could be « 
tertaincd respecting the State 
bondage in which the king yy 
held; the object for which he ws 
thus kept a prisoner at Bayon, 
and the only method by which 
could hope to regain his liberty 
and procure leave to return to Me 
drid. In order, however, thatth 
infringement of his liberty migh, 
if possible, be declared in ama. 
ner still more official and ostensible 
Cevallos sent a note to the minise 
for foreign affairs, in which hee: 
pressed the determination of bi 
royal master to return to Madrid 
for the purpose of tranquillizing 
the alarm into which the lengt 
and circumstances of his absese 
had thrown his subjects, and d 
carrying on the necessary busines 
of the kingdom: at the same fim 
assuring Champagny, that he (Cs 
vallos) would remain and tres 
with his imperial majesty on oO 
mutual interests of the two kings 
doms. The only effect »produced 
by this note was the employmes 
of greater vigilance to prevent the 
departure of the king. 
Bonaparte, notwithstanding ® 
thus held Ferdinand a close pn 
ner, and offered him no other meas 
of escaping out of his power be 
by a ready and full compliant 
with his demands, perceived O# 
he was not likely to suceeed 9 
or easily. He therefore dete 
mined to have Charles brought ° 
Bayonne. By this he proba’ 
hoped to accelerate the comple 
of his schemes in different ¥4)* 
Ferdinand, knowing that his @ 
to the throne of Spain was not 0! 
not acknowledged by Bonap™ 
but was viewed by him of se? 
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qature as to be easily rendered 
suspicious and doubtful, would nae 
turally feel alarmed, wiffn his royal 
futher was sent for, least he him- 
gif should no longer be treated 


with ts having any right to we 
ic aparte had previously 
which Bonap I awd 


wished him to renounce. 
object in sending for Charles might 
be, to use his influence and authori- 
ry, if he still possessed any, over 
the determinations of his son. One 
certain advantage must necessarily 
result from having both the father 
and son at Bayonne, when Bona. 
parte had succeeded in persuading 
or forcing them into a renunciation 
of their rights, He thus would 
pat it completely out of the power 
af the Spanish nation to rally round 
any of their old dynasty, in the 
frst moments of their indignation 
at his violence and perfidy. ‘he 
grand duke of Berg had orders 
sat him, to employ every artifice 
in his power to persuade the royal 
parents to set out on their journey 
to Bayonne. ‘They, however, ab- 
wlutely refused to quit) Madrid, 
uniess the favourite should precede 
them. Murat applied to the junt 
who had been Ieft in the exercise 
ef the government by Ferdinand, 
ior his liberati yn 5 but as thev liad 
received positive ins from 
the kg on no account to deliver 
um up to the French, they at first 
fused 


WAV nne 


mstructi 


‘0 grant it, and sent to 


to know how they were 
ac. By a royal order they 
were commanded to acquaint the 
grand duke of Berg, that the sub- 
ject of the liberation of Godov 
"as at that time in treaty between 
ae two sovereigns. 


Bon ipurte 
4 Yiu , | , 
dowever, had writ: 


' ‘nto the duke 
berg, that the prince of Astu- 
oo Had put the prisoner, Godoy, 
- Ws disposal ; and that he miurst, 
ee, iim, 1 an absolute and 
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peremptory manner, the surrender 
of his person trom the junta.— 
Murat instantly put the orders of 
his master in execution, in the most 
violent and abusive manner. The 
junta, rather terrified than de- 
ceived, no longer refused compli- 
ance; the favourite was according- 
ly liberated, and conveyed to 
Bayonne under a strong escort; 
whither he was immediately follow- 
ed by the royal parents. 

The situation of Ferdinand was 
rendered now even more embar- 
rassing and desperate. than before. 
Beset on one side by Bonaparte, 
who, though he refused to acknow- 
ledge the validity of his title to the 
Spanish throne, insisted on his re- 
nouncing that title; offering him 
avery inadequate, or rather only 
& nominat compensation, in case 
he complied; «and threatening 
to use violent measures, in case 
he refused the proposal: attack- 
ed on the other side by his own 
father, who upbraided him with 
having obtained the throne by 
violence ; but who, at the same 
time, avowedly wished to be ree 
stored to it himself, solely for the 
purpose of bestowing it on Bona- 
Perceiving no method of 
liberating himself trom the confine- 
ment in which he was held, but by 
yielding up that to which he was 
denied a valid title; and which, as 
to all essential purposes, could 
easily be wrested from him: under 
these circumstances, and with this 
prospect before him, Ferdinand, 
an the Ist of May, made a con- 
ditional renunciation of his crown 
in favour of Charles. In the letter 
conveying the renunciation, he re- 
minds his father that he had fre- 
quently acknowledged his abdica- 
tion at Aranjuez to have been vo- 
luntary, and one of the most pleas- 
ing acts of his life. Ferdinand 
WilSy 


parte. 
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eras, therefore, surprised now to 
be informed, that his royal parent 
always considered himself as re- 
serving in his mind a right to re- 
sume the goverNment whenever he 
should think proper, Anxious, 
however, to comply with this une 
expressed and tnexpected article 
m the act of abdication, he had 
mavired whether his royal father 
were now inclined to resume the 
sceptre, and had received for 
answer, that he would neither re- 
turn to the throne nor to Spain. 
{n what light then could he view 
the request, that he should re- 
nounce the crown in favour of a 
parent, who did not mean again 
to wear it? His filial attaghment 
and obedience prompted him to 
comply with this extraordinary re- 
quest; but, on the other hand, he 
knew not how to reconcile the pro- 
posed renunciation with his duty 
as a sovereign, and with those 
fundamental laws of the kingdom 
which confirmed the power which 
his father’s free resignation had be- 
stowed, Ashe wished, if possible, 
to act at once as became a dutiful 
and obedient son, and in conformity 
with those laws from which he 
derived his authority, he was willing 
to resiv his crown in favour of his 
royal parent, on the following con- 
ditions: Ist, ‘That they should both 
return tocether to Madrid. 2d, 
Chatacortez should be assembled 
there ; or, if it were more agreeable 
o his tather, that all the tribunals 
wind ale puties ol Lilt king de m should 
be convoked, Sd, ‘That in the pre- 
ence of this assembly he would 
execute hos renunciation in due 
form, and declare the reasons which 
bad induced him to make it: 
rising solely from his anatous wish 
to preserve the publie tranquillity, 
wud proserve the nation trom a 


-* * ~ 
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ther should not be accomsanied 
by those individuals who had jus. 
ly excited the hatred of the Sie 
nish people. 5th, That, should by 
father not be disposed to reign ig 
person, nor to reside in Spain, be 
was to be invested with the wy 
preme command, in the ropa 
name. 

The answer of Charles to thy 
letter bears, in its styte and its gt 
neral tenor, evident marks of hay. 
ing been written under the infix 
ence, if not at the dictation, of Bo 
maparte or his agents. One part 
of it indeed insinuates that te 
march of the French troops inte 
Spain had for its object, to take ade 
vantage of the weakness and div 
traction of her councils, or at least 
to foree her into more complete 
and submissive alliance with Franee: 
but every other part of the letter, 
the spirit of insinuation and hostility 
against his son; the objection ® 
assemble the popular assemblies, 
lest they should produce meetings 
mutmy and revolution, and te 
avowal of Implicit confidence in 
the disinterestedness of the Frena 
emperor ; All point it out as write 
under the direction of that monarch 
It begins with expressing the com 
viction of Charles, entertained 
ever since the peace of Basle, that 
the real interest ot Spam required 
a close and uninterrupted connet 
tion with France. ‘This, no doubt 
had been productive of some pa 
tial or temporary evils, but Wy 
were greatly overbalanced by - 
good ; and ougat oa no accoune 
as had been done, to be attribute 
to the weakness or perfidy of ba 
tninisters. His son, however, # 
ctigated by the dislike bis first ™# 
had conc ive d agaist France, # 
’ favourte 
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were found among his 
This horrid crime he had 
on, from his 
rendered still 


prools 
an induced to pard 
jeelings as a futher, 
more acute and compassionate by 
the supplicating tears of a wife and 
mother. But this mercy did not 
produce the effect which Was €X- 
pected from it, and which it ought 
to have produced. The £rst op- 
portunity that afterwards presented 
yself for mvading the power of his 
father was eagerly embraced by 
te prince. At the very time when, 
anxious for the independence of his 
yingdom, and the happiness of his 
whjects, the king viewed with 
darm and apprehension’ the en- 
vance of the French troops, and 
therefore ordered his army to unite 
a different parts of the kingdom, 
wis son introduced disorder and 
mutiny into his body guards, even 
m the royal palace. The fathe 

vecame the prisoner of the son: 
‘bat minister, who, tor his long and 
eminent services, had been adopted 
ato the royal family, was covered 
with blood, and obliged to save his 
aie by fight and concealment. 
‘ie crown, snatched from the 
vad ota father, gray and {ceble 
wit years; dishonoured and overe 
powered by violence ; was placed 
én His undutiful and rebellious son. 
Nc thing remained to the dethroned 

monarch but to take refuge, in his 

eatress and debasement, with his 

eh the emperor of the l’rench, 

‘rom him he has received sympa- 
Nel erection : he has de- 
“a ae <ethroner of his 
re rather shall never be acknow- 
“ged as king, and that he never 
™ aquire the confidence of fo- 
waa iat Me son is also the 
a France : his letters, 
; my wity his own hand, are in 
. : PSession of the 

SUK 


emperor, 
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Under all these circumstances, of 
conspiracy, of violent dethrone- 
ment, of enmity to that power 
which has protected the rights of a 
father and a king, and which is the 
most natural and beneficial ally of 
Spain, it is impossible for the royal 
parent to hesitate about what he 
ought to perform, whether he re- 
gard his own just claims, or the 
duties he owes to his subjects. ‘The 
son, by acting as became the heir of 
the throne, in subserviency to the 
will of his father, might have as- 
sisted him in healing the wounds of 
Spain: by the conduct he has actual. 
ly pursued, he has heaped indignity 
and violence on his parent; he has 
increased the weakness and the dis- 
orders of the nation; but he has 
effectually cut himself off from 
possessing that, to obtain which 
prematurely he had violated the 
duties of a son; his behaviour has 
erected an insurmountable and per- 
petual barrier between him and the 
crown of Spain, The interest of 
that unhappy kingdomi forbids that 
he, who has conspired against his 
father, and deprived him or his 
rights and his honour, should ever 
rule over it. ‘The proposed con- 
vocation of the cortez is useless, 
if it be meant to replace or con- 
firm the authority of the father: he 
possesses it independent either of 
them or his son, never 
voluntarily abdicated it: it is dan- 
gerous, if it be meant to adjust the 
claims of the father and son: to 
assemble it for that purpose would 
assuredly produce mutiny, and re- 
volution. 

Such are the principal points of 
the letter of Chark it clearly 
proves that his arrival at Bayonne 
had already been turned to advan- 
tage by Bonaparte; and that the 
main engine on which he depended, 
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for forcing Ferdinand out of the 
throne, was formed of the weak- 
ness and pliability of the father, 
The letter which Ferdinand sent in 
reply to that, of which we have 
just given the chief contents, is as 
remarkable for its forbearance, 
temper, and candour, as his father’s 
is for its harshness and want of 
feeling. He begins with expressing 
his cordial approbation of the system 
of politics, which had been uniform- 
ly followed in Spain, even since 
the peace of Basle. With respect 
to the first charge brought against 
him, the conspiracy at the Ties. 
rial, a sufficient proof of his in- 
nocence may be found in the una- 
nimous rejection of the charge by 
the eleven counsellors who were 
appointed by his father to examine 
into the affair. Had the examina- 
tion been even more strict and for- 
mal, his innocence would have 
been still more apparent. He then 
roceeds to that part of his tather’s 
Socoer which pretended to account 
for the recall and concentrating of 
the armies of Spain. How can 
the reason assigned for recalling 
the Spanish troops and assembling 
them at Aranjuez be considered as 
sitisfuctory ? Was there any neces- 
sity tor the king of Spain to be on 
his guard against the troops of his 
ally, the emperor of the French? 
Ought not their approach rather 
to have been matter of joy and 
confidence? But their approach 
could not possibly have been the 
reason for drawing the Spanish 
troops to Aranjuez: since they 
were expressly ordered by the king 
himself, to keep open the road to 
Seville. No person believed that the 
royal journey would terminate at 
that city. America was univer- 
sally regarded as the ultimate ob- 
ject. This belief was so general 


and strong, that a royal decn 
was thought necessary to remon 
it; still, notwithstanding this & 
cree, the preparations for a 
and suspicious journey were carried 
on, Is it, therefore, to be wo, 
dered at, if the populace, afraid 
losing their monarch, en 
against that minister, ie ie 
having been the author of all tk 
misfortunes and calamities unde 
which they had long laboured, wy 
now about to inveigle the king og 
of the kingdom; and, moreore, 
indignant at the gross deceit whic 
was uttempted to be put upon ther 
by the royal decree, is it surprs 
ing, that in this state of the publi 
mind, rendered still more w 
overnable by despair, the distw. 
Cenaee at Aranjuez should haw 
taken place? ‘The only part whi 
the son took in this disturbane 
was, at the request of his roy 
father, to seek out and endeavor 
to protect the favourite ministe 
And yet this minister, the pro 
pal, if not the sole object of t 
popular fury during the ins 
rection at Aranjuez; whom & 
king was so anxious to protec, 
was deemed by the emperor of & 
French so inimical to the happ 
ness and regeneration of Spam 
that one of the main objects of & 
journey to Madrid, was to 
vour to persuade the king to © 
him of his power and infloent 
That the emperor was correct # 
the opinion he entertained respee 
ing the favourite, was mais 
from the universul and strong #” 
faction produced by his a 
The commotion at- Anne 
touched not nor affected the Y 
or authority of the king, ef 
the arrest and imprisonment 
minister. The populace, who me 
for him with fury, and curs / 
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gs the author of their wrongs and 

, uttered not a syllable of 
complaint or dissatisfaction against 
the king himself. On the contrary, 
they expressed the utmost loyalty 
and attachment to his person and 

ment. His abdication, there- 
fore, at this time, surprised and 
astonished every body, and none 
morethan his son, in whose favour 
it was made. ‘The first mention 
of it sprang voluntarily from the 
royal parent. By him it was first 
communicated to his ministers and 
tothe diplomatique body, declanag 
itto be his spontaneous act, long 
before determined upon. When 
the king mentioned it to his royal 
brother, he added, that the signa- 
ture, by which the decree of abdi- 
cation was finished and rendered 
valid, was the happiest transaction 
of his life. So far, indeed, at that 
time, from hinting that it was forced 
or involuntary, three days after 
the ratification of the deed, the 
royal parent requested his son to 
My no attention to any assertion 
that the abdication was involuntary, 
ane it was in every respect the fiee 
act of his own mind. 

That the new sovereign was as 
favourable tothe alliance and in- 
terstsof France as his father had 
been, would appear, not merely 
from the letters he wrote to the 
emperor after he ascended the 
throne, but from the confidence he 
te im him, by readily going to 
real d, ata time when it was in 
a a by the French 
rie nxious on every point to 

Be dts royal father, and more 
Od when what he proposed 


he ak insure and draw closer 

ret we between the two king- 

+? ¢ had cheerfully agreed to 

self ™ marriage with his 
Mayesty as soo ae ] 

was inf Yy « n as he 

med that such an alliance 
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was in contemplation,.and had been 
‘the subject of a particular’ corre. 
spondence,between the emperor and 
his father. But he had given. still 
further and more decisive proots 
how eager he was to comply with 
the wishes of his ally: in compli- 
ance with them he had agreed to 
the departure of his brother, don 
Carlos, from Madrid, to meet and 
compliment the emperor on his 
arrival in Spain. Not content with 
this, he had himself lett the govern- 
ment of his kingdom, because he 
was given to understand, that his 
proceeding to the frontiers, and 
welcoming his ally into Spain, 
would be peculiarly acceptable, and 
would certainly be requited by the 
immediate recognition of his title 
and authority. How then was he 
astonished and confounded when, 
instead of this recognition, he had 
been peremptorily required to give 
up his right to the throne of Spain, 
to the family of Bonaparte! With 
respect to the protest of his father, 
inclosed in a letter to the emperor, 
in what light was he to view it? It 
expressly declared that the abdica- 
tion was forced and involuntary ; 
and vet, when he had questioned 
his father concerning this protest, 
he was distinetly told that the ab- 
dication was voluntary, though not 
intended to be permanent. Not 
only this was acknowledged, but 
also that the reserved power to re- 
sume the crown was not stated at 
the time of the abdication, merely 
because the king did not then think 
proper to state it. Is not this a 
plain and decisive proof that no 
violence was used in procuring the 
abdication; and that the new so- 
vereign cid nothing improper or 
wrong in acting as if his power 
were to be permanent, since his 
royal parent not only did not state 
his reserved right, but on the con- 
S 2 trary 
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trary expressly declared that he 
neither would reign nor return to 
Spain. The proposal for assem- 
bling the cortez,for the council and 
deputies of the kingdom, was made, 
not because their presence was con- 
sidered necessary to give eflect to 
the son’s renunciation in favour of 
his father, but solely that every 
thing consistent with the honour 
and dignity of the crown might be 
attended to, on so solemn an occa- 
sion. ‘The alternative is again pro- 
posed ; if the royal parent wishes 
to resume the government, the son 
will readily and cheertully resign 
it: but he hopes to be appointed 


the represent ative of his father, if 


his father should determine to re- 
side out of Spain. This however 
he is implored not to do, if he wish 
to preserve his health, or the peace 
and tranquillity of his mind. Above 
all, the son conjures his royal pu- 
rent, not to exclude their dynasty 
from the throne of Spain, and to 


substitute the umperial family of 


France in its room.  Betore this 
act can be valid ik must have the 
consent of all the individuals who 
have a right to the throne, and 
more especially ot the representa- 
tives of the Spanish people: and 
even then, the act, though attended 
with every necessary and legal for- 
mality, would be universally deem- 
ed compulsory, un! 
have a claim to the throne, and the 
people who are interested in the 
transaction, were so placed that 
they e uld deliberate and decide 
fre ce from the mfluc nee or the tere 
‘Lhe act, 
ther fore, of the roval parent and 


1] +} } 
eSs ull CNOse WHO 


ror of a foretyen power. 


his son, so far as it can give away 
the crown from the Bourbon dv- 
Rastv, Cannot be considered as ree, 
while they are Cetained in a foreien 
country against the 


is wall, 
5 | - % < 
On the Sth ect May, the day 





after the above letter was writes 
Bonaparte hy id a long convers sen 
with the royal parents ; what pow. 
ed can only be conjectured Dr 
the intamous and disgraceful scope 
which followed. ‘This it may be 
proper to deseribe in Cey tL08°s ow, 
words. “ At fiveo'clock king Fer. 
dinand was called in by his augyg 
father to hear, in the presence 
the queen and the emperor, 4 
pressions so disgusting and humil. 
ating, that I do not dare to record 
them. Alli the party were seated, 
except king lerdinand, whomth 
father ordered to make an absoluy 
renunciation of the crown, unde 
pain of being treated, with a 
his household, 2s an usurper of th 
throne, and a conspirator agame 
the lite of his parents.” Boos 
parte, however, appears not to hae 
regarded the renunciation of Fe 
dinaad te his father, as necessart* 
render the resignation of the later 


in his favour valid; tor, on the vert 
day that the scene already descmbed 
took place, and before jerdiaan 
had vielded obedience to the cote 


h 
’ 


mands of his parent, Charles aa 
executed the deed of resignatt 
which transterred its title to mm 
emperor of the Frencn. The pre 
amble vol the dex d Jeserves noree,s 
showing how contuiually and por 
etfully present to the mind of be 
naparte, in the execution of all fs 
plans of conquest, ts th I pe al De 
Ing able, by means Ot Uiemy Bie 
mately to reduce the means ane® 
fluence of England. It express] 
states, that the c ntracling SOT 
reigns are animatcc by a cas 
put Spain int such a c nditiom # 
shali enable her .o unt ali oer 
sources with those of Fraace"* 
, : ” . 
obtain a maritime peace. In . 
deed itself x 1s dex lared, on the * 


of Ch irles, that his sole object * 
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ms among his people, which 
che factions in his own family had 
an unavoidable tendency [to pro- 
duce; and that a peace shall take 
lace only on these conditions: Ist, 
That the integrity of the kingdom 
of Spain should be preserved ; and 
ed, That the prince, placed on the 
throne of Spain by the emperor, 
cer Pac ar eR The other 
principal articles of this act of re- 
sigmation declare that the king, 
queen, prince of peace, and such 
of their servants as shall choose to 
flow them, shall preserve their 
respective ranks im France ; that 
the imperial palace of Compeizne 
duall be at the disposal of king 
Charles, during his hfe; that a 
dvil list of 80,000,000 reals shall 
be allotted to the king, and the 
dowry of the queen, at his death, 
shall be 2,000,000 ; to the infantes 
of Spain the annual sum of 
40,000 livres is to be secured, and 
that the king shall give up to Na- 
poleon his personal landed property 
ia Spain, in exchange for the castle 
ot Chambord. 

Itseems to have been judged ex- 
pedient to prepare the minds of the 
Spaniards for this extraordinary 
transfer of them tothe French em- 
peror. For this purpose Chailes 
uirected a mandate to the supreme 
junta of the government of Ma- 
end, in which he appointed the 
grand duke of Berg lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the kingdom, and com- 
— the council of Castile, and 

' captains-general and gover- 
_ the provinces to obey his 
weers. The alleged reason for 
ioe the chief military 
Stal tn regan ha 
Spanith as Bork ot pap degra 
under the dathe : rn peg being 
e directed ar abt of one man, 
araings . ane y and at once 
> €xternal and internal 
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enemies of the kingdom. Immes 
diately after the issue of this man- 
date (on the same day, if the dates 
be correct ) Charles addressed a let- 
ter to the supreme council of Cas- 
tile, and the council of inquisition, 
in which he states, that having re- 
solved, in the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances in which Spain was then 
placed, to afford his subjects a new 
»roof of his affections towards them, 
he had therefore abdicated all his 
claims upon the Spanish kingdoms _ 
in favour of his friénd and ally the 
emperor of the French, by a treaty 
which had been signed and ratified 
—by which treaty the irftegrity and 
independence of the kingdom, and 
the preservation of the holy catholic 
relizion, not only as the predomi 
nant but as the sole and exclusive 
religion, were firmly guarantied. 
He therefore calls upon them to 
behave to the French with the ut- 
most friendship, and to preserve 
the country from insurrection and 
tumult. 

The father, having thus done all 
in his power not only to transfer 
his right to the throne of Spain, to 
the emperor of the French, but to 
secure the quiet and ready recep- 
tion of that transfer by the Spanish 
nation, the resistance and refusal 
of Ferdinand were no longer to be 
expected. .In the disgraceful con- 
versation which his father had held 
with him, in the presence of Nae 
poleon and the queen, he had 
threatened to treat him as an usur- 
per, unless he made an immediate 
and absolute renunciation of the 
crown in his behalf. The day atter 
this conversation passed, Ferdinand 
wrote to his father in reply to this 
imperious and harsh requisition. 
Fe expressed his regret and astos 
fishment that the conditions on 
which he had professed himself 
willing to execute the required res 
$3 nunciatfon 
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nunciation— conditions dictated 
solely by a wishrto preserve his own 
honour, and the tranquillity of the 
kingdom,—should have produced 
such violent indignation in his 
royal mind. For no other reason 
had he been insulted in the presence 
ef his venerable mother, and the 
emperor of the French, with epi- 
thets the most gress and humiliat- 
ing. An unconditional renuncia- 
tion had also been demanded of 
him. In such a state of things, 
he found himself compelled to agree 
to the renunciation, in order that 
his royal father might return to Ma- 
drid, and restme the eharacter and 

wer which he enjoyed prior to 
the 19th of March. Although 
Ferdinand by this letter divested 
himself of the royal power, and 
must have been assured that the 
very first act of his father would 
be to make over all title to the 
throne of Spain (so tar as depend- 
ed upon him) to Bonaparte—it, 
indeed, he had waited for the tor- 
mal renunciation of his son—yet 
Ferdinand appears not to have con- 
sented to deliver up his own right 
to the emperor of the Trench, ull 
some days atterwards. Cevallos 
gives us no insight into the partycu- 
lar modes of attack upon the prince, 
after Bonaparte had succeeded both 
in forcing him to renounce in fa- 
vour of his father, and in persuad- 
ing the father to abdicate in favour 
of the French dynasty, except that 
he states {but not trom his own 
personal knowledge) that in the 
hast conference he held with Ferdi. 
nand, the emperoz suid, “ Prince, if 
Saut opter entre la cess on et la mort”’~— 
“ Prince, you have only to choose 
between cession and death.”” The 
tesignation ef Ferdinand was exe 
cuted at Bayonne on the 10:h of 
May: the preamble differs much 
from that prefized tothe recigpa- 
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tion of Charles, and simply states 
that the emperor of the French, 
and the prince of Asturias, having 
differences to regulate, have ap. 
pointed their respective plenipoten. 
tiaries. By the articles of this act, 
it is stipulated that the prince of 
Astorias shall renounce that riche 
to the crown of Spain and the In. 
dies, which in that character he 
possesses ; that the emperor secures 
to him the title of royal highness; 
and wll cede to him the domain of 
Navarre, ard grant him an aunual 
sum of 400,000 livres of appanage 
rent, and a further rent of 600,000 
livres. The title of royal high. 
ness, the enjoyment of their re 
spective commanderies in Spain, 
and an appanage rent of 400,000 
livres, are likewise granted to don 
Antonio, the uncle of Ferdinand, 
and don Carlos and don Francisco 
his brothers, provided they accede 
to the treaty. 

As soon as Ferdinand had ratte 
fied this treaty, he was hurned 
trom Bayonne into the interior of 
France. ‘lo render his humiliatioa 
more abject, and his subserviency 
to the will of Bonaparte more conie 
plete and useful, he, his uncle, and 
brother were commanded, when 
they reached Bourdeanx, to address 
a solemn prociamation to the Spa- 
niards. ‘Lhe policy and art of ,the 
emperor «are clearly apparent 
throughout the whole of this pro- 
clamation. * The princes who sub- 
scribe it, begin with declaring the 
motives which had induced them te 
address it to the Spaniards ; they 
were apprehensive that the anarchy 
and consequent distress, whith 
seemed to threaten the kingdom 
Spain, might be accelerated and 
increased by the uncertainty 9 
which the nation were held with re 
spect to the principies.of that com 

uet,.which had been tor some 
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nme pursued by their highnesses, 
and the measures they liad just 
adopted. In the hope, therefore, 
of snatching the Spaniards from 
calamity, they had resolved to lay 
befure them the reasons of their 
past and present conduct, since 
they were convinced, when the 
eves of the nation were opened to 
the salutary effect of the plans of 
their highnesses, no obstruction 
would be given to the execution 
@ them. Their journey to Ba- 
yonne, the first step which had 
alarmed and agitated the nation, 
was imperiously called for by the 
circumstances under which the 
princes of Asturias ascended the 
throne—by the occupation of the 
frontier fortresses by a numerous 
body of French troops, and the 
presence of 60,000 of that nation 
in Madrid and its environs, and by 
several other circumstances known 
only to themselves, Surrounded 
by evils, they had chosen to pro- 
ceed to Bayonne, thus preferring 
what they deemed the least evils. 
When they arrived at Bayonne, the 
prince, then king, learnt with sur- 
prise and astonishment that his fa- 
ther had protested ag:tinst his abdi- 
cation, as forced and involuntary. 
lhe prince, who had accepted the 
crown, under the firm belief that 
his father had yielded it up to him 
of his own accord, and as a matter 
of choice, no sooner learnt that he 
had entered a protest, than he de- 
termined to give back the throne. 
Scarcely had he signed the act of 
renunciation, when his father, in 
‘sown name, and in that of his 

whole race, transferred the crown 
. the emperor of the French— 
that he might consult for the good 
. the nation in the choice of a pro- 
oF pam and tamily to occupy it. 
ieee of things, their roval 

» persuaded that any un- 
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willingness or resistance on the part 
ofthe Spanish nation must be use- 
less in preventing the transfer from 
being carried into execution, and 
could only produce anarchy and 
bloodshed ; taking into considera- 
tion that the integrity of the Spa- 
nish monarchy and the unity of 
the catholic religion are to be rigo- 
rousiy and carefully preserved by 
the emperor of the French; and 
moreover reflecting how unavuzil- 
ing their claims must be after the 
renunciation of the king ; have de- 
termined to consult the interest of 
the Spanish people, by renouncing 
all their rights to the throne. They 
therefore release the Spaniards 
trom all the duties towards them, 
which arcse out of those rights, and 
conjure them to consult their come 
mon good by conducting theme 
scives as peaceful and obedient sub- 
jects to the emperor Napcleon, whe 
by his power and wise arranye- 
ments will secure their tranquillity 
and happiness. 

Thus had Bonaparte effected the 
transference of the Spanish nation 
from the Bourbon dynasty to his 
own family, as far as that transa 
ference could be effeeted by the 
tormal renunciation, in his favour, 
of the royal family, and by a strong 
but suspicious recommendation 
from them to the Spanish nation, 
to receive their new sovereign, 
whoever he should be, with feel- 
ings of submission and obedience. 
Abounding as the annals of man- 
kind are, especially in these latter 
unparalleled and portentous times, 
in examples of treachery, perfidy, 
and violence ; it would be difficult 
to point out one decd, which, in 
every part of its performance, in 
its own nature, or in the character 
of the means by, which it was care 
ried into execution, bore such strong 


and infambus marks of villany. 
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Had not the indignation and ab- 
horrence of Europe been almost 
worn out, by what it had witnessed 
and felt forthe last 20 years, the 
occurrences of Bayonne would have 
created more astonishment and de. 
testation than they actually did. 
But that action, which at any for- 
mer period would have marked 
the age in which it had been per- 
formed, as pre-eminent in deccit 
and outrage ; occurring after a re- 
gul ir series ( ft decds similar m na. 
ture, thouvh lett far behind im the 
degree of their guilt ; by no means 
ts regarded with the abhorrence 
MM hich it ought to excite. P sterity, 
happily recovered trom that cal- 
lousness to wickedness which marks 
the present age, will give to the 
deed we have just recorded ts just 
tribute of imdiznation. ‘That we 
may do all iu our power to recall 
that sensibility to the enormity of 
guilt, which distinguished ane pe 
before the French ‘revolution, let 
us briefly recapitulate the fe 
of Bonaparte towards Spain: the 
mind is more likely to be umpressed 
deeply and perm: inently, when his 
enormities are presented to it in 
quick and uninterrupted succession. 
His object was to gain possession 
of the throne of Spain; to remove 
that family, which, even at the sa- 
crifice of its own dignity and ho- 
nour, and the interest and happiness 
of the nation, had adhered to the 


alliance and promoted the views of 


France. And for what purpose 
was the Bourbon family to be de- 
hroned, and the dynasty of Be m2. 
parte to be seated m its stead? Had 
ehe end im view been, as Napoleon 
held out, and as some of his ade 


mi rers still | Lt lie e . the rT o* hn ‘ration 
of Spain, could he not have eitect- 


ed that much more completely, 
easily al nd ceri inky, while the old 
family remained on the throne, than 


during the reign of a new dynasr) 
By allowing Charles to hare 

tained the name of king, he conlg 
have carried into ef ct whatever 
measures he chose: C) rle s would 
hay e appomted the m rT ister he 
thought most proper to introduee 
and earry through his pretended 
scheme of re “xe nerati on; and the 
nation, if capable of being rege 


yt! } a *! 
ne! att ed, woud have ic idily aCe 


ceded to those changes, which were 
sanctioned by the name of their 1@ 
gitimate king. Bat the end he had 
In view Was not so disintern sted : his 
ambition is of a paltry and selfish 
character: the agrrandisement of 


B.D. . -¢ ] Jt 

sai. own farsi y 1S it > Call a im, and 
, ° . ° 
ullImMate oojects to attum ¢t his, and 
* ’ : ~ 

at the same time to vratity his de 


sire of revenge agaist Eneland, 
may be necessary to infuse energy 
into the people whom he redu es of 
ensnares into his power; but still 
he is equally selfish. In order thea 
to place one of his own family Up» 
on the throne of Spain, for that 
sole and undivided object, or, if di- 
vided, muxed wrth his hatred two 
“ngland ; did he determine to de 
prive his oldest and most taithiul 
ally of his kingdom. Such was the 
object, and such were the motives 
which led him to grasp at that 
object. Letus view the measures 
he adopted to obtain it. ‘They are 
worthy of the end, the motives ;-- 
his own character and former con 
duct. 

Yhe pretext under which he se 
ed on the throne of Spain, was the 
mmbecility = - councils ; the i 
applicabilit her resources ot 
force to ‘ne object connected with 
her interest or duty ; and the se 
rradation of her national character 
it — 1 be unfair to say that all 

* things were pi roduced by Bo- 
nuiparte 3; yet were they not cherish 


cd and rendered more re permanent 
an 
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and fatal by the measures he put- 
sued with respect to this ill-fated 
kingdom ? The prince of peace, 
that minister to whom the sovere! gn 
owed the weakness and unpopula- 
rity of his measures 3 whose contt- 
nuance in power struck the minds 
of the Spaniards with despatr of any 
thing honourable, advantageous, or 
great; was upheld by Bonaparte. 
'™e dissensions between the sove- 
reien and his son, which necessarily 
tended to lessen the dignity and in- 
fluence of their characters and mea- 
sures; and which, by paralysing the 
head of the nation, spread weak- 
ness and disease over the whole 
body; were cherished and encou- 
raged by him, by every method of 
duplicity and treachery, which his 
art, instigated by his ambition, and 
directed by his knowledge of the 
veakness and mutual jealousy of 
the persons upon whom he was act- 
mg, could ‘suggest and execute. 
Having thus: prepared the way, by 
sowing discord among the royal fa- 
mily, and directing the attention 
of the people to scenes which could 
only fill them with disgust and in- 
difference towards their rulers, he 
introduced his army into the heart 
of Spain. This too was done by 
treachery ; on the faith of a treaty 
avowedly entered into to benefit 
and aggrandize the ally he was 
about to destroy. Having thus se- 
cured the possession of the strong 
places in the kingdom, and render- 
ed, as he supposed, the people com- 
pletely indifferent to the fate of 
their rulers, he set himself to bring 
about their emigration. ‘This 
scheme however failed: a remain- 
ing spark of loyalty and attachment 
to their sovercign, joined to an ob- 
scuire but powertul feeling of secu- 
rity while he remained with them, 
Opposed a violent and successful 
Spposiiion to the departure of the 
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royal family. The king gave up 
the throne, Ferdinand was placed 
on it, in his stead; and Bonaparte 
perceived, contrary to his expecta- 
tion and his wishes, some signs of 
rallying firmness and loyalty among 
the Spaniards. Ffis troops hows 
ever still occupied the frontier for- 
tresses, and surrounded the vers 
capital of the kingdom. ‘The new 
monarch, in this situation, was na- 
turally anxious to preserve the a}- 
liance, and to obtain the recogni- 
tion of Bonaparte. He was pro- 
mised this, provided he would com- 
ply with the apparently safe and 
easy request of leaving his capital, 
to welcome the entrance of the em. 
eror of the French into Spain. 
He was officially and solemnly as- 
sured, not once but frequently, 
not by the regular ambassador at 
Madrid, but by one who was ex- 
pressly sent to convey this assu- 
rance, that Bonaparte was already 
near Madrid; and that the absence 
of a very few days from his capita}, 
would bring him into the presence of 
that monarch, and procure him an 
easy and complete recognition of his 
title, and the satisfaction and confi- 
dence resulting from having thus at 
no risque, and with litde trouble, 
complied with the wishes of the em- 
peror. Terdinand trusting to these 
appearances was persuaded to pro. 
ceed even into France; where he 
was recvived by a peremptory come 
mand to yield up the throne of 
Spain. The arts of Bonaparte did 
not end here: in order that he 
might surround the unsuspicious 
monarch on every side, so that he 
could not possibly escape out of the 
toils that were set for him, his fa- 
ther was persuaded to protest a- 
gainst the abdication as forced from 
him; and was brought to Bayonne 
for the express purpose of accusing 
his own son of violence and trea 
chery 3 
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chery ; thus assisting in effectin 
his own degradation and that of a 
his family. Ferdinand enticed out 
of his own kingdom; completeiy 
in the power of Bonaparte ; his ti- 
tle to the sovereignty protested 
against by his own tather; and his 
right to succeed to it questioned by 
one, who could easily support what 
it was his interest to maintain ; fell 
before the complicated arts of trea- 
chery and violence, by which he 
was attacked. Such is the outline 
of this transaction; presenting 
throughout the whole of its pro- 
gress no intermission of villany, 
and not one feature even of daring 
reatness or consummate talent. 

‘he great object, that of forcing 
from Ferdinand the resignation of 
his title to the throne of Spain, was 
gained by those means, to which 
the lowest abilities are fully equal ; 
—by gross deceit and cpen vio- 
lence. 

As soon as Bonaparte had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the royal 
family the transference of their ttle 
to the throne of Spain, and had 
sent them into the interior of 
France, he issued an imperial de- 
cree, addressed to the council of 
Cattile, in which, after stating that 
the king and princes of the _ hae 
of Spain had ceded their rights to 
him, he commanded that the as- 
sembly of the notables should be 
held on the J 5th of June, at Bay- 
onne: the deputies were tobe charg- 
ed with the expression of the senti- 
ments, Wishes, and complaints of 
those they represented; and with 
full power to fix the basis of a new 

overnment. ‘The grand duke of 
erg Was to continue in the office 
of heutenant-general of the king- 
dom. The ministers, council of 
state, council of Castile, and all ci- 
vil, ecclesiastical, and military au- 
thorities f as well as the administra- 
6 


tion of justice, were to remain tn. 
changed. This decree was to be 
a throughout the kingdom 

y the council of Castile: On the 
same day Bonaparte addressed g 
proclamation to the Spanish nation, 
full of the usual cant of affection, 
and protestations of regard for their 
happiness, by which his proclama. 
tions are eminently distinguished, 
He assures the Spaniards that his 
sole object will be to relieve the suf. 
ferings he has long witnessed ; that 
he will prefer a right to give them 
a sovereign derived feos hie endea- 
vours to benefit their nation, to 
that which he has obtained from 
their princes. He promises to re- 
novate their monarchy; and this 
blessing they are to receive from 
him without the intervention of a 
civil war. For this purpose he has 
convened a pioonat 4 assembly of 
their deputies, and will place their 
illustrious crown upon the head of 
one who resembles himself; that 
thus, by uniting the salutary power 
of the sovereign with a just re- 
gard to the liberties of the people, 
their latest posterity may celebrate 
him as the restorer of their couns 
try. 

While these transactions were 
going on at Bayonne, Murat was 
by no means idle at Madrid. The 
part he had to execute was more 
dificult than that which his master 
had taken upon himself. His busie 
ness was to suppress any appearance 
of disapprobation or disturbance 
on the part of the populace, and 
to accustom them by degrees to a 
quiet and tame submission to the 
will of their new masters. So far 
as violence and force were necessa- 
ry, or might be requisite, the chae 
racter of Murat fitted him well for 
the task that had been assigned hims 
but he, less perhaps than any of the 
French generals, was by nature or 

habitual 
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habitual conduct disposed to use 
tle or accommodating means. 
Vithin a few days after the en- 
trance of the French troops into the 
capital, Murat made a request, 
or what as coming from him might 
ith more propriety be called a de- 
mand, that the sword Which Fran- 
cis I. king of France, surrendered 
in the famous battle of Pavia, m 
the reign of the emperor Charles V., 
might be given up to the emperor 
of the French. ‘This sword, which 
the Spanish nation regarded with a 
feeling of just pride, as the memo- 
rial and proof of the victories of 
their ancestors over the French, 
had been carefully preserved in the 
royalarmoury. But it is no useless 
part of the policy of Bonaparte, to 
strip the nations he conquers of 
every object to which they look 
with admiration or pride as con- 
nected with their past renown. He 
thus flatters the glory of the French; 
and by humbling the people, whom 
he robs, he prepares the way for 
their becoming more tame and obe- 
dient slaves. The sword was ac- 
cordingly delivered up 3 and that 
the people of Madrid might not be 
ignorant of their loss, or of the vi- 
lue and glory attached to what 
they were about to be deprived of, 


m was conveyed to the lodgings ot 


the duke of Derg with the greatest 
pomp and ceremony. ‘They were 
destined, however, very soon to feel 
the presence of the French army in 
4 manner that would more strong- 
ly impress their minds with a sense 
of its power, and ther own weak- 
ness and subserviency. Public no. 
ice Was given that the French 
ops were'in want of great coats, 
and that it was expected that every 
individwal in the city who had it in 
’ power, would contribute as ma- 
RY great coats as he could, to the 
of the police, who would call 
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at each house for the purpose of 
receiving them. It is not to be 
supposed that the mere necessities 
of the French armies, or a wish to 
save the trifling expense requisite 
to supply them with great ccats, 
were the principle reasons for this 
demand. It was to discipline the 
Spaniards early into habits of obe- 
dience, and into the expectation of 
future more serious contributions, 
that Murat adopted this measure. 
Another point to which Murat 
directed his attention and the influ- 
ence which his character and power 
gave him, was the contro} of the 
junta, which had been left in the ad- 
ministration of affairs by Ferdinand 
when he set out for Bayonne. In 
order more effectually to bring 
them under obedience to the wishes 
and plans of Bonaparte, it was 
deemed advisable to prevent, if 
possible, their receiving any im- 
structions from their sovereign. 
This could not always be effected ; 
and it has already been mentioned, 
that, in order to procure the libera- 
tion of the prince of peace, Murat 
was obliged to oppose the positive 
command of the emperor to the 
instructions of Ferdinand. But in 
most cases, by the art of Cham- 
pagny at Bayonne, and of Murat 
at Madrid, the junta were left 
without regular and specific direc- 
tions how to act under the extraor- 
dinary circumstances of the times, 
Cevallos, apprehensive, after the ar- 
rival of his sovereign and himself 
at Bayonne, that the couriers he 
regularly dispatched to Madrid 
would be intercepted, used every 
method in his power to secure their 
safe and uninterrupted journey. 
He found however that they were 
not suffered to reach the capital. 
Upon this he addressed himself to 
Champagny, from whom he te- 
ceived a most extraordinary jnstif- 
cation 
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eation of his conduct in stoppirg 
the couriers. Champagny informed 
him, that as his imperial majesty 
acknowledged no other king than 
Charles IV., it tollowed as a neces- 
sary consequence, that the emperor 
eould not admit, in his territory, 
any act of the nature of a passport 
given by Ferdinand in the charac- 
ter of the sovereign of Spain. Ce- 
vallos however still contrived occa- 
sionally to send the orders and in- 
structions of his master to the jun- 
ta: but it was evident. from their 
conduct, that Murat had gained 
them Over to the interest of Bona- 
parte. Although intermed of the 
arrest of their sovereign at Bay- 
onne, and the indignities and op. 
pression to which he was suby ‘cted; 
and surrounded they were 
Madrid by the bayonets of their 
enemics, it does not apn car that 
they made arty attempt | ay 
other junta in a place where their 
deliberations might have been {ree 
and secure from vielerce or inter- 
ruption, They did not even ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the iviter 
announcemg the situation of the 
king at Bayonne. In consequence 
of their silence, it was deemed re- 
quisite to transmit them 2 royal 
order, authorizing and requiring 
them to execute whatever they 
might consider proper or necessary 
fer the service of the king and na- 
tion. This order the pinta received; 
but though its meaning was plain, 
and the powers it gave them ample 
and adequate to every possible 
emergency, they still hesitated, and 
transmitted to the king at Bayonne 
articular propositions, upen all ot 
which they were much better judges 
than he could be, and for tbe exe- 
eution of which, 1 they deemed it 
expedient, the roval order gave 
these propo- 
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whether they were authorized to tp 
point a council in a secure situacion, 
and who were to compose this coun. 
cil ? whether hostilities should com. 
mence against the French ? whether 
the entrance of more French troops 
into Spain should be prevented or 
opposed? and whether his majesty 
thought fit to assemble the cortes? 
In reply to these inquiries, Ferdi. 
aand sent instructions for the junta 
to take what measures they deemed 
proper respecting the formation of 
a council ; to commence hostilities 
as soon as they learnt he was forced 
from Bayonne towards the inferior 
of France; that in such a case 
they should prevent the introduc. 
tron of more troops 5 and that, as 
be found himself deprived of his 
liberty, the eortes should be imme. 
diate assembled, and occupy 
thermscives at first exclusively in at. 
tending to the levies and subsidies 


nec...ary for the protection of the 
kingdom. ‘These instractions ar- 
rived sufe at Madrid; they were 
deliv cred into the hands of one of 
thx: nbers of the junta; but he 


never daid therm before the council. 
They would however have met 
with no attention, if they had been 
laid betcere the junta, for some 
days before they arrived the duke 
of Berg had been elected pres 
dent. This extraordinary mea- 
sure on the purt of the junta, 
which at once completed their 
humiliation and disgrace, and the 
triumph of Murat’s art, was adopt- 
ed in consequence of the distuib- 
ances of the 2d of May. 

[t is difficult to ascertain the im- 
mediate cause of the disturbance, 
the particulars, or the number of 
people that fell in consequence of 
it. The inhabitants of Madrid had 
beon in a state of agitation and 
alarm ever since the entry of the 
french troops and the departure 
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of the royal family. tater = 
be sapposed that the Frenc we 
rticularly careful to abstain fh m 
giving them offence 5 Or a Anny 
measures were fuken by Murat to 
soothe and keep down the irritation 
of their minds. Thus irritated, 
alarmed, and suspicious, their at- 
tention Was roused by the entrance 
of the French commander into Ma- 
drid on the second of May. It 
was soon rumotred that he had 
ordered don Antonio to set out im- 
mediately for Bayonne, and intl 
mated his expectation that he should 
be appointed regent during his ab- 
sence. To this the mfant objected, 
maintaining that, as lie had received 
the regency from the king his 
nephew, he would resign the office 
into no other hands ; and declaring 
his resolution not to set off for Ba- 
yonnesincehis journey thitherwould 
deprive him of the situation he held. 
Murat, upon this unes pected act 
of firmness, ordered a body of 
troops, which he hada few days 
before withdrawn from Madrid, 
again to enterthe canital; with the 
intention, it is supposed, of seizing 
don Antonio, and declaring him- 
seit regent. The inhabitants alarm. 
ed at the entrance of the French 
troops, an€é h ving received iofor- 
mation of the purpose for which 
they had been brought back, cole 
lected in immense :rultitudes ; took 
po session ot the entrances of some 
of the principal streets, attacked 
the French with resolution 
and vigour; drove them before 
them, and obtained pussession of 
their With these they 
succeeded in foremy their enemies 
out of the city with great slaughter. 
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cannon, 


Recide . 

sesides this regular and collected 
attack on the body of the Fiench 
army, wherever a French soldier 


was discovered, he was instantly 
cut down or s| Th e 
A or shot. The great 
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street of Alcala, the Sungate, and 
the Great Square were the princi- 
ple scenes of the success and of the 
subsequent massacre of the inhabi- 
tants. For the alarm was soon 
given; the French repaired to their 
posts; and the people were over- 
powered by discipline. The pnn- 
cipal object with the French was 
the street Aicala: in it were col. 
lected upwards of 10,000 people. 
Against it and the neighbouring 
streets and squares, 30 discharges 
of artillery were directed with 
dreadful effect: these were follow- 
edup by the cavalry: the people 
routed and dismayed took res 
fuge in the houses; the French 
soldiers followed, and put to death 
with the bayonct all they discover- 
ed. Another body of the people 
pu hed torwards towards the arse- 
nal, where there were deposited 
25 pieces of cannon, and ,10,000 
muskets; but they were intercepted 
and driven back by the brigade 
of general Lenfranc. ‘The num- 
bers that were slain on the side of 
the people must have been very 
great; nor could the French have 
escaped without considerable loss. 
In the account of the insurrection 
published in the Moriteur, it is 
said that the French garrison of 
Madrid alone, consisting of 3000 
men, were engaged in suppressing 
it; but less partial and more cre- 
dible testimony supports the state- 
ment we have given, that the in- 
surrection was not quelled till after 
most of the Freach actually in the 
city were put to death, and only 
by the assistance derived from the 
camps in the neighbourhood. 

This massacre of their fellow 
citizens, Which certainly ought to 
have roused the junta to the adop- 
tion of the measure recommended 
by the king, of transferring the 
great council of the aation to men 
who 
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who could deliberate and act freely, 

roduced directly the opposite ef- 

ect: it bent them completely to 
the will of Murat. Ar their sitting 
on the 4th of May, he was present ; 
and a letter of his detailing the in- 
surrection of the second, and point- 
ing out the necessity of strong 
measures to keep down the popu- 
lace, was read and approved, 
Taking into their consideratian that 
no time should be lost in prevent- 
ing similar calamities, which they 
attributed to a want of confidence 
in the civil and military powers ; 
and that the royal family were ab- 
sent at Bayonne, settling with the 
emperor of the French, measures 
necessary for the safety of the 
kingdom; they decreed that the 

residentship of the junta should 
fe offered to his imperial and royal 
highness the grand duke of Berg; 
and that all heir members should 
conform to this decree. As soon as 
Murat had gained the complete and 
regular ascendancy over the junta, 
he issued, in their name, a procla- 
mation to the inhabitants of Ma- 
drid. ‘The tenour and object of 
this proclamation offered a strong 

resumption that the insurrection 
fad been of a more tormidable and 
determined nature than the French 
are willing to allow, since even the 
savage and bloody disposition of 
Murat thought it prudent to en- 
deavour to flatter and soothe the 
inhabitants into future quiet and 
obedience. They are told that 
their tranquility should henceforth 
be unalterable ; and that this bless- 
ing they owed to the loyalty of 
their character. The military com- 
mission, established on the day 
after the insurrection, was to be 
suppressed, and all those who had 
been seized by the French troops 
were to be immediately given over 
to their propor judges, unless they 
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had actually borne arms agains 
them. Even these were to be tried 
under the inspection and regulating 
of a judge nominated by the com. 
petent tribunal. No peasant, of 
stranger, Was to be molested, Pro. 
visions were to be braught into the 
city without the scizure of the 
mules of the carriers. Immediate 
redress by the judge of police was 
to be given, for every just cause 
of complaint. But, on the other 
hard, he order against the intro. 
duction of fire-arms or other pro. 
hibited weapons into the city was 
repeated, and threatened to be strict. 
ly enforced. 

But it was not the junta only 
who deserted the cause of their 
country,* and enlisted themselves 
on the side of their invaders and 
oppressors; the council of the su- 
preme and general Inquisition also 
exhorted the Spaniards to quiet and 
unresisting slavery. This council, 
though the spirit of the times, and 
the growing policy or humanity of 
its members, has deprived it of great 
part of the dread and horror for. 
merly attached to the exercise of 
its power, still, unfortunately for 
the Spaniards, possesses an exten- 
sive, penetrating, and powerful in- 
fluence over the kingdoin. It was, 
therefore, an engine too ft for 
their purpose to Be overlooked or 
unemployed by the French: and 
its submissiveness was as propitious 
to the wishes of Murat, as its na 
ture and power were adapted te 
his views. ‘The character and dis- 
position of such leading bodies as 
the central junta and the supreme 
Inquisition, are of too much con 
sequence not to be pointedly held 
up to view, in all their public acts: 
it is not less interesting than um 
portant to ascertain accurately whe 
yielded to the plans of Bonaparte, 


and who opposed them ; in = 
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merit may be assigned only 
wy ne to = 9 ma it is justly due, 
For this purpose we shall state the 
of the circular oe from 
il of supreme Inquisition 
rl the coals of the kingdom. 
Thus hkewise the independence 
and firmness of mind of those who 
dared to oppose the French, will be 
more justly estimated, when it 1s 
seen, that they acted not only in 
the face of an immense army, but 
directly opposite to the commands 
of atnbunal which their religious 
“education and habits taught them 
to regard with veneration and sub- 
missive acquiescence, 

They begin with accusing the 
Spanish people of having occasion- 
ed, by their violence, the disturb- 
ances and bloodshed of the 2d of 
May: and this violence they re- 

resent as having been offered to 
Fendly officers and soldiers, who 
injured no one; but who, on the 
contrary, preserved the most rigo- 
rous discipline ; and towards whom 
they were bound by the laws of 
hospitality to behave with attention 

friendship. It is probable 
{they say ) that these disgrders may 
ave arisen from a pretended or 
mistaken attachment to their sove- 
reign. They, therefore, think it 
their duty to inform the misguided 
people, at such proceedings only 
tend to destroy the principle of sub- 
ordination, so necessary in all yo- 
vernments; and to weaken their 
just and salutary confidence in the 
supreme power, within whose pro- 
vince and ability alone it lies to 
g've an uniform direction and im- 
es to the sentiment of patri- 

ism. 

_ These truths, so important at all 
times, and so eminently and pecu- 
liarly necessary at a period of vio- 
fence and tumult, cun by none be 
HMpressed with more propriety and 
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beneficial effect than by the mini- 
sters of the religion of Jesus Christ, 
which breathes nothing but peace 
among men, and subjection, ho- 
nour, and obedience to all that are 
in authority. The holy college of 
the Inquisition have always set an 
example to the ministers of peace ; 
on this occasion, therefore, they 
think it their duty to call on them 
to cooperate in the preservation of 
the public tranquillity; and to 
make known the will of the holy 
college to all their subordinate of- 
ficers, that nothing may be want. 
ing on their part towards the at- 
tainment of so important an ob- 
ject. 

Even the feeble king was obliged 
to act his pait in repressing the 
zeal and spirit of his people, and 
in pointing out to them the heinous 
crime of rising against their ene- 
mies and oppressors. His last ad- 
dress to the nation, who had so long 
suffered from his incapacity and 
devotion to fFrance,—nay, it 
would appear, the last paper to 
which he set his hand and seal, 
before he abdicated the throne, was 
filled with remonstrances and up- 
braidings against his subjects, for 
having risen in the hope ot detend- 
ing that independence, which he 
had so pusillanimously sacrificed. 
This proclamation is signed b 
Charles; but the language in which 
it is written, the spirit which it 
breathes throughout, and the coun- 
sel which it gives, could have pro- 
ceeded from none but an agent of 
Bonaparte. He cautions them 
against that spirit of faction, anxious 
to arm them against the French, 
to which he attributes both the ca- 
lamities of his own family, and 
the recent disturbance at Madrid. 
He assures them that his sole ob- 
ject at Bayonne is to concert, along 
with his ally the emperor of the 

French, 
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French, efficient measures for their 
welfare. The enemies of that wel- 
fare, which he was about to secure 
them by means of his ally, were in 
motion. They ought to be guard- 
ed against. They might be di- 
stinguished by their mvectives 
agamst the French. Such ought 
tu be viewed as the enemies ol 
Spain, and the agents of England; 
whe looks forward to the possession 
of the Spanish colonies, by fo- 
menting divisions in the mother 
country, and inciting it against 
their natural ally the emperor. 
He concludes with calling on the 
Spaniards to trust to his experi- 
ence; to obey that authority which 
he holds from Ged and his fathers ; 
znd to follow his example, in think- 
meg that there is no prosperity or 
sitety for their country, but in the 
friendship of their ally. 

Thus, to all appearance, had 
Ponaparte completely and readily 
siiceeeded in accomplishing — his 
views opon Spain. He had pro- 
ceeded slowly and easily: but at 
last every thing seemed to be 
bronght to a conclusion, such as 
his ambition desired. ‘Lhe crown 
ot Spain was conveyed to his ta- 
mily by almost every individual 
who could clam any direct or clear 
right to it. ‘The members ot the 
old dynasty were sate in the imterior 
of France ; removed from all 
chance’ of disturbing his future 
plans, or of serving as the rallying 
point of resistance and indepen. 
dence. But he had obtained not 
merely the base deed of conveyance; 
be had previously made use of. the 
monarch for the purpose of draw- 
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country, and of introducing a ny 
merous French army into the fron. 
tier fortresses, the capital, and the 
very ‘heart of the kingdom, ‘The 
Spaniards, thus deserted by their 
royal family, stript of part of théir 
army, guarded and oppressed by 
a numerous, well-disciplined, and 
watchful enemy, saw the most di. 
sunguished ublic bodies, to whom 
they had always looked up with 
veneration and confidence for ad. 
vice and.example, not only forsake 
the cause of their country, but ac- 
tually invite the nation to receive 
the French as friends, and condemn 
those who had risen in defence of 
their hberty and lives. Their 
prospect was still more dispiriung; 
an msurrection of the capital, 
seemingly digested and prepared 
beforehand; numerous and well 
stpported ; urged on and animated 
by the oppression they bad suffered 
or witnessed; was crushed after a 
short resistance by the French 
vrmy. ‘There seemed then lite 
hope, that the scattered populatia 
ot the country; forsaken by most 
of these nobles who should have 
headed and directed them; cut of 
and divided by intervening bodies 
ot the French; ignorant of each 
cthers disposition, and of the ene- 
my’s torce; would offer even a 
teeble and temporary resistance to 
the introduction and establishment 
ot the new dynasty. Bonaparte 
appears to have regarded his work 
as complete; and those to whom 
the virtues ot the Spanish nation 
were known, lamented its tate, as 
being thus destined to have them 
trodden under foot by this unprin- 


mea reat proportion of the best cipled and selfish conquerer. 


tromps Out of Spain to a distant 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Affairs ff Spain continued—At’achment of the Spaniards fo Ferdinand— 
Offers of Assistance—Sudden and general Insurrection—Formation of Pro- 
eincial Funtas— Substance of their Addrevces to the Peop’e—Addre:s of Pa- 
Iafox to the Arragonese—Estahlishment of a Supreme Funta at Seville— 
js Character—Precautions issu:d by it—Declaration of War against 
France, and of Peace with Britain— Arrival of Spansh Deputies in England 
—Feelings and Sentimenis of this Country respecting the Spanish Kevolu- 
tion—Assistance offered by Ministry—Orders in Council—L beration of 
the Spanish Prisoners—Disposition and Measures of the Inbabutants « f 
Cadiz—Assistance offered them by Admiral Purvis—Attack on the French 
Fleet—Its Surrender—Marcb of Dupont to secure it—His critical S.tua- 
tion—Morch of the Spanish Army under Castanos against Dupont—Pru- 
dent Bebaviour of Castanos— Battle of Baylen— Surrender of Dupon’s 
Army—Importance of i to the Cause of Spain—Remarks on the Non-ful- 
filment of the Capitulat‘on—Attacks on Saragosca—Bravery of its fn- 
babitanis'and of General Palafox— Proceedings of the Norib.ra Army— 
Battle of Rio Seco—Attempt of Bessieres to corrupt General Blake— 
Heroism of the Bishop of St. Andero—Proce dings in Murcia and Valen- 
cia Attack on the City of Valencia—Its brave Resistance—Remarks on 
the Bebaviour of the Inbahitants of Saragossa and Valencia—Situation of 
Madrid—Prowetings at Bayonne— Joseph Bonaparte nominated King ef 
Srain— Proposed Constitution—Foseph Bonaparte’s Arrival at Madrid— 
His presipitate and disgraceful Fiight—Remarks on the Exaggerations of 
the Spanish Newspapers—Impolicy of d-ceiving the People—Brief Reca- 

prulation of tbe Success of the Spaniards, and ibe Less of the French, up to 
the Evacuation of Madrid, 


7 
willing to direct and lead on their 
efforts to regain their independence. 


HE abdication of Charles, and 
the consequent accession of 


























his son, by whatever means they 
were brought about, appear to have 
kiven very general satisfaction to 
the Spanish nation, and to have 
infused into them no inconsiderable 
portion of confidence, activity, and 
‘gour, They had hitherto sub- 
mitted with patience to the infu- 
ence and power of France, utterly 
hopeless of rescuing themselves 
wlile Charles sat on the throne 
and the prince of peace directed 
nis Councils Bur the accession of 
erdinand and the disgrace of the 


Y ty allies them to hope, thut 
*Y should now hnd a sovereign 


L503, 





Scarcely, therefore, had the new 
monarch ascended the throne, be- 
fare offers of assistance and sup- 
port were made him, provided he 
were disposed and thought it pru- 
dent to resist the tyranny of France. 
That such offers should have been 
made at a time when Spain was 
filled with the armies of the enemy, 
and stript of Soe part of her 
own, is, of itself, asuflicient proof 
of the spirit and determination of 
the people. ‘The province of Ca- 
talonia, at once the most midustri- 
ons and: the most warlike in the 
Spanish empire; whose inhabitants 
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are not more distineuished, in the 
for their manly 


records of history, 
and persevering struggics to pre- 


serve or regain their priv leges, 
than for intrepid and unsnaken al- 


tachment to the cause they have 
once espoused, pa | 

stinguished itselt VD) th prompt. 
Mess and mayr tude ot its Otters. 
‘The captain-general of tna 


vince, relying on the known re- 
sources and disposition ef the m- 
habitants, « ame ic rwar i, oon aiter 
Ferdinand ascended tle throne, 
with the oiferof upwards of 100,600 
snen. Nor were other parts 01 
Spain defictent in zeal and a! - 


ment to their new sovercizn; an 


i] , ’ ) 4 
had Ferdinand been endowed with 
greater firmness of mind, or been 

’ , 
surrounded by less arduous and 


' . — -_ 
moarrassiny eircul tunces, i 


might soon have placed hiniself at 
the head ot an armed nation. Pit 
thou: ‘y ess disposed toan lis father 


to su hmit to the views 
parte, he by no means 
characte? equ il to the 
of the crisisin which he 
He ther 
pre sec the offers ot his subyer ts to 
fre: ) im” from t] e bondave « f 
France; and preferred yielding 
himself up to the Sona- 
parte, with the ill-crounded hope 
of thus w irding oft his eamuty and 
displeasure, to the nobler and not 
more hazardous resoluuion of op- 
posing him ly | 
arms. 

The spint, 


} y SCS sed 
emerge “4 
Was phic ed. 


fore disconraged and re- 


Wishes of 


oY 


» weve T, Ww h c! ! I i 


animated the Spanrards this | aldly 
to declare thi iF Caperne to sup- 
port their sovereign, was not of a 
nature tobe chilled and repressed 
by his timidity or example. ‘The 
hatred they had conceived against 


. ~* | ’ | 
the French found darly tresh sources 


of nourishment. They saw Fer- 
dinand, who had rejected their 
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proftered services, lest he sho 
e exp ose himself to the Teohan r 
ispicion of Bonaparte, enticed by 
a “elt, or compelled by viole nee, 
to quit his own kingdom, and com. 
mit himself to the power of his 
T hey antic Ips ated the cor. 
sequences, and prepared themselves 
to resist 2 chose with vigour and uns 
nimity. Scarcely was the renun- 
ciation of the royal family,in faveur 


»¥ 
ciemy. 


parte, known in Spain, be. 
{cre the northern provinces burst 
mto open and organi zed insurrec- 
tion. Asturias and Gallicia, the 
retuge of Spanish 


when it fed betore 


Of} Bon 4 


independence, 
the Moorish 


power, set the glorious example; 
j a 4 ee eas 
d it was goon tollowed by almost 
every past Oj Span nnot mn rediate- 
‘. , ced ~“¥ ’ > d } , }, 
i ccupied or Overawed by the 
ismies ot rance. 
{), +) . | ‘ ‘ . ‘ | he 
me orfthe ti Steps taken by 
. i 
Pelee 
t jeaders of the revoiution was 
LO POF ANG assemMoile thc juntas, oF 
. , . . 
ener: il assemblies of the provinces, 


who immediately issued proclama- 


tions c: dling upon the Spaniardst 


in defen ce of then 


rise St verergn 
and theiz own liberties. In. these 
procluniatt ms every topic wa Mm. 
t,ted upon which could rouse t the 


indignation of the people: 
wnd prejudicial subservier 
= wn to the views and interests | 
the French government; the de. 
fradation and misery \ 
erviency had pr 
treacherous behaviour 
to Ferdinand; and 
quences whic h must necess 
sult, if he were perm itted to carry 
th rough his plans, were strong!’ 
dwelt upon. ‘The nation was ¢ call es 
Upon, by every thing they “ld 
dear; by the and glory 
long " gdstained by the Spans 
name ; by their attachment to theit 
religic ” their country, ind their 


sovere’ Sn; by every tie that b« und 
them 


the long 
icv Ol 


} 


hich 


duced ; the 
of Bonaparte 
the cons 
rily re- 


sub 


lhe +f “a 
dignity 






















































































them to the liberty and happiness 
of themselves and thetr posterity ; 
to arm themselves with energy and 
courage, and to prevent by therr 
powerful and unanimous isteric- 
rence the infamous and complete 
ruin with which they were threat- 
eued by the common enemy of the 
indepeavence and happiness ot the 
human race. ‘The crimes of which 
Jonaparte had been guilty were 
placed befove their eyes, im all their 
horror ; the fatal consequences 
which had uniformly resulted fron 
the apathy and indifference of the 
people ia the countries he had al- 
ready conquered, were urged as 
holding torth the most powertul 
and urgent reasons for the union of 
the Spanish nation in the great and 
glorious cause of resisting his op- 
pression, and rescuing their country 
from being sunk into that state of 
degradation and slavery which had 
overwhelmed so many of the go- 
vernments of Europe. 

‘Lhe cause for which they were 
called upon CO leave their peacetul 
abodes aud occupations, and to as- 
sume the grand and animating 
Character ot defenders ot their 
country, was strongly and pointed- 
ly contiusted with the cause for 
which Bonaparte was fighting: the 
object, for which he Was wasting 
the blood and treasure of France, 
and disturbing therepose of Europe, 
Was that of gratifying the most 
contemptible us well as insatiable 
ambition. They were called upon 
© hgbt for that which alone could 
Sothe the horrors of war with 
ustice: their sovereign had been 
: reed from among them, stript by 
violence or fraud of his legitimate 
mghts, and hurried into the midst 
of ak ehemy's country, where no- 
thing’ protected his life, Lut the 


eet, Y «ye ? Lite ear l, 
P t Measfierence of that man 
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who had thus deceived and insulted 
him; they were riswg to rescue 
him if possibie from the grasp of 
tyranny; or at least to avenye his 
Imprisonment and degradation ; 
their country was about to be seized 
by one whose footsteps yad always 
been marked by slavery and desv- 
lation; they were going to fight in 
defence of that country: the re- 
ligion of their forefathers, which 
they had hitherto preserved pure 
and unmixed trom the smallest 
taint of heresy, was threatened by 
a manwho had uniformly shown 
an indifference and contempt for 
all religion, and had lately behaved 
with the utmost insolence and in- 
sult to-the venerable head of ghe 
church: they, therefore, as Spa- 
niards, long and strongly distin- 
guished for the purity of their faith, 
the energy of their zeal, and their 
attachment to the holy father, 
were called upon to surround and 
protect the holy catholic doctrine. 
Thus, every motive which could 
animate and actuate the breasts of 
men attached wo their sovereign, 
their liberty, and their religion, 
presented itself in its utmost strength 
to rouse thetr indignation, aad make 
them rush to arms. 

They wete furcher encouraged 
by the representauon, that the 
hearts and the wishes uf the rest of 
Europe, even of the Fi nch nue 
tion themselves, must assuredly be 
in favour of their success. ‘The 
tyrant, whom they were going t 
oppose, reigned but by the strength 
of his armies: he had no hold on 
the affections of the people he had 
conquered. A successful opposition 
to his schemes; the deteat of his 
army, if it were signal and clecisive, 
would be the watchword for a ge- 
neral insurrection througiout the 
oppressed and degraded countries 
T@ he 





tac 
he had subdued. And how glori- 
ous would it be, if Spain were to 
be the first nation to conquer or re- 
press the armies of Bonaparte! if, 
through her meins, independcnce, 
tranquillity, and happiness, should 
be restored to the exhausted, en- 
slaved, and despaning nations of 
the continent ! 

Such were the principal topics on 
which the drfferent juntas, in thew 
addresses to their respective pro- 
vinces, dwelt; and certainly they 
were well calculated to produce 
the effect for which they were 
issued, ‘The province of Arragon 
wus addressed by Palafox—— a name 
afterwards celebrated in the annals 
of the Spanish revolutionin a 
strong, spirited, and bold mani- 
testo. He cmeratulates the Ar- 
ragonese on their having preserved 
in their province, ffom the enemy, 
an immense quantity of muskets, 
ammnnition, and artillerv, with 
which their patriotism, loyalty, and 
attachment to the customs and re- 
ligion ot their ancestors would now 
arm them, in order to preserve 
thermelves trom the encroachments 
ei the French. Hits life was at the 
service of that cause, to detend 
which be had been chosen by them: 
but he cautions them not to doubt 
tis loyalty and attachment. Some 
indeed, from wham they ought to 
have looked for better things: on 
whom they had bestowed preat 
trustand high honour; tnwhomthey 
had placed great contrdenee ; had 


been the first to desert the cause ot 


their country, and to endeavour to 
workitsruin. But even thece men, 
when thev viewed the determination 


of the Spanish people to shake off 


the yoke of French tvrani vy Mig he 


c uceal the wishes at d obrects ot 


Ltoall outward 


Ccumn.on cuuse. 


and joi 
e) 


appearadee, ia the 


their hear?, 
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He assured his countrymen he had 
his eyes upon them ; time would 
diseover whether his opinions were 
well founded. As for the French 
troops, they would easily fall into 
the power of the Spaniards, if they 
were sincere and united in the de. 
fence of the just cause iw which 
they hed embarked: this cause 
must render them invincible. The 
Spanish nation were particularly 
called upon to prevent the repetition 
of the horrid carnage which had 
taken place at Madrid ; and to 
secure their deposed and imprison. 
ed monarch from any further acts 
of violence and imdignity. For 
this purpose he declared that the 
French emperor, and every indi- 
vidual of his family, as well as 
every French general and officer, 
should be responsible for the safety 
of the different branches of the 
Spantsh royal family : that no 
quarter should be given to the 
French soldiers, if they committed 
any further murders; and that all 
the transactions which had _ taken 
place or might take place at Ba 
vonne, relative to the throne of 
Spain, /should be considered null 
and void. He concluded by we 
vitng the deputies of the provinces, 
not tavaded by the enemy, to meet 
and choose a lieut.-reneral, whose 
orders might be obeyed by the 
particular chiets of the diferent 
previnces, 

The junta to whose procecdings 
Most attention is due is that which 
was assembled at Seville. As Ma 
drid was in posse ssion of the French, 
it became. necessary that some 
principal city should take the lead 
in isswng directions respecung the 
great and arduous contest in which 
the Spanish nation was about to 
be engaged. No place seemed 


‘ore preper than Seville : situated 
ai 














FORE 


ata distance from the armies of 
France; looked up to as ee 
most ancient and respectanie cities 
in Spain 3 the capital of a very ex- 
tensive : and populous province 3 its 
claims to the est: ablishment of the 
sypreme junta Wi thin its walls were 
reater, perhaps, then any other 
city could hold forth. And fortu- 
nately the men W ho composed the 
junta of Seville soon manifested 
that they were worthy of compos- 
ing that assembly, which was to 
animate and direct the efforts of 
Spain. The constituted authori- 
ties of Seville assembled on the 
erth of May, and immediately 
formed themselves into a supreme 
junta of government. After hav- 
ing proclaimed Fer dinand king of 
Spain, and taken possession of the 
military stores for the purpose of 
arming the people, they issuec an 
order for all persons from 16 to 
45, who had not children, to enrol 
themselves, They also established 
inferior juntas in every town within 
their jurisdiction, the population 
of which reached 2000  house- 
h lders, and sent eouriers to the 
principal places in Spat, inviting 
them to follow the e ample of 
Seville. But they principally di- 
tinguished themse! ves by che ** pre- 
cautions” which thev 
proper to be observed 
struggle in which the 
about to be engaged. The huss 
racter of these precaution is that 
of clearand c omprehensive a ale 
di rected ste; udily and wit! 1 success 
to the contemplation of the crisis 
in which Spain was p! aced; the 
Princip: il difficulties and 
to which she was likely to be ex- 
posed; and the most effectnal 
means by which she might avoid or 
surmount ihem, and 
succeed 10 tue object 
view, ! 


, 
issued, as 
during 
AION Was 


the 


dangers 


ultim utely 
she had in 
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a ER ee 
Jevrecommend m the strong. 


est manner, the carefully avoide 
ing all general actions; and a 
strict adherence to the system ot 
harassing and continual attacs on 
detachec and insulated bodies of 
the enemy’s forces. ‘The inex. 
perience of their army rendefed 


this plan necessary; and the situa- 
tion of Spain, its mountains, rivers 
and torrents, recommended it us 
highly expedient and advantage- 
ous. In order, at the same time, 
to secure the zeal and enthusiasm 
of every part of the kingdom, and 
to direct that enthusiasm and zeal 
with the utmost precision and effect 
toasingle and undivided object, 
it would be desirable that each 
province should have its general ; 
but that the plan of operations 
should be under the directions of 
three = generalissimos, constantly 
consulting and acting in concert. 
Fach of these generals and ge- 
neralissimos should form an army 
of veteran troops and peasantry 
united, and put himself ina situa- 
tion to execute what would be most 
advantageous in his partucular part 
of the country, always preserving a 
connection or correspondence with 
the other generals. It was pare 
ticularly recommended that ge- 


nerals of known skill and enter. 
prise should be placed over the 
capital, and’ those d ™ricts which 
opposed the formidable barrier of 
mountains tothe entrance or pro- 
gress of the enemy. By these 
means, not only would it be ims 
possipie for Bonaparte to pour in 
fresh troops, but those already in 
Spam would be prevented from 
uiuting ; and thus a better oppor- 


would = present itself of 
and harn ne the di- 


UNSUDDO) ted armies of 


tunity 
WAKE ning 
vided and 
France, than if they were aliowed to 
lid and tormidable corps. 
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The different generals, and incee } 
every person ot education or. 
ence, were called pen toinstruct the 
people fully respecyne the artifices 
and violence of the French; and 
the consequences whic! would un- 
avoidably ‘take place, ii they were 
permitted quietly and firmly to 
establish themselves in Spain. At 
the same time that they,were called 
upon to fight for their legit’ mate 
sovereign and their national inde- 
pendence, assurances were to be 
given them, that when, by their 
valour, they had freed themselves 
from the tyranny and presence Of 
the French, and restored their 
country to liberty and tranquillity, 
Ferdinand would assemble the cor- 
tes; abuses would be reformed; 
and such laws and regulations 
enacted as would promote the pub- 
lic good and happiness. 

The junta of Seville also issued 
a declaration of wa against France 
and of peace with England. In- 
deed the insurrection of the Spanish 
nation necessarily directed th er 
thoughts a ‘ nd hope *s to Hritam. as 
the only nation w hich possessed the 
power of yielding them assistance. 
One ot the first mMmecastires adopted 
by the junta of Asturias was to 
dispatch two noblemen to this coun- 
try, to represent io our government 
the state of Spain, an’ the deter- 
mined and unanimous spirit of her 
people; and to obiain tts counte- 
nance and support in behalf of their 
country me Before the arrival 
of these noblemen, vague and fleet- 
ing rumours had been afloai; but 
nothing certam Was krown, ‘xcept 
tha the usurpation Bonaparte 
was detested in Spain, and that 
the people there were by no means 
disposed to submmui quietly to it. It 
was not, ever, wnecmed, and 
it was scarcely hoped, that any very 


formidable or weneral Oppositic 
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But when 
ties actually arrived tro 
of Spain, stating that 
tants had proceeded so as ta 
arm them elves against t! ova. 
ders, and that their confidence i 
their own strength and ultimate sue. 
cess Was sO strong as to have 
urged them on to the deter min:tion 
of trying their power aeainst the 
power of Bonaparte, the British 
nation began seriously to look for. 
ward to this new a: dunes nected 
prospect of restoring the continent 
to independence, or at least of 
rescuing one portion of it from the 
grasp of the iqueror. The 
cause of Spain was one which for- 
tunately untted all parties. Whar. 
soever differences of opinion might 
exist respecting the probability of 
ultimate suicces vere cordially 
that « very 


would be made. 


depu, 
, 

’ 1P nivel 

ay the lil 

the inhah 


414 le 
far 
} 


co! 


s, all 


agreed t m t! 1 persuasion 

kind of assist nce should be afford. 
edthe Span rds. = S& i imeasure 
was peculta ly suitable to the sv- 
stem of policy by which the m- 
nisiry were known to direct their 
cond ict. Asthed sciple and 10ie 
lowersof Mr. Pit, Uiey were per- 


and advan 


inom 


suaded et : 
tage that would result 
nental warture. And in this in- 
stance thev were ’ 


upon to adnere to t systems 


wieuty 


e,. 
CON. 


from having tn such pointed and 
stron v te rey rely re th CcOn- 
duct at ‘th ecdece s, for not 
supporting the emn of Russi. 
‘| he CAIUS? OFT he pP in: at ls could 
not be viewed with Jess zeal, satis 
faction, or svmopathyv, by the Oj- 
position: however tuey nught obe 


ject to squandering the public mo- 
ney, or mye ra he P ubiic charac 
ter, by m ti f Eur 

to Qual of wow ‘i; wr COW ri. a 
they \ j + Lise \ o} ' i Nn 


to the proposal of assisting a peer 
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ance, and who sought it for the 
purpose of preserving and be eu ing 
their liberties. ‘The difference in- 
deed between the war in which 
Spain was about to be engaged, 
and those wars by which Lurope 


had suffered since the beginning of 


the French revolution, was calcu- 
lated not only to inspire more hope, 
butalso to produce a nearer 
proach to unanimity of sentiment 


‘-* . ° ’ 
‘inthe British’ nation. Bonaparte 


“ap- 


was about to ppe ed, not vw) 
a country iere 


regular arnues, in 
he great bulk of people were in- 
different to the issue of the contest, 


but by an armed nation, roused to 
resistance and \ hee ince by the Te 
justice and misery tiey had sufer- 
ed, and w! vinced that 
their liberty and happiness would 


be deeply afiect 
succeed. The prospect of sucha 
comtest no long r permuted the 
sritish ministry or nation to regard 
the Spaniards as enemies. ‘They 
had taken up arms to oppose the 
common enemy, and therefore they 
were tnendsto Britain, as she was 
af war with France: they had taken 


lit ) mete e + +b, eT 
Mp dTmis 1h} =i t ACTiC COT Liat il TtLeS, 


j | 
. the 
ei Lil 


“efore they were triends to 
1@ only remamuing spot 
ia Europe in which freedom could 
befound. ‘The ministers vave as- 
surances in parliament tl they 
would atiord every assistance in 
their power to the Spanish patriots ; 
and his majesty, in his speech at 


Dritain, as! 


the close of the se ssion, sanciuoned 
the assurance in the most explicit 
and satisfactory manner. 

lhe requests, however, which 
the Spani. h deputies were empower- 
ed to make were not for men; of 
these they affirmed they had a sut- 
heiency ; but they were in a great 
Measure destitute of arms, ammu- 
nition, and clothing. These, there- 
fore, were instantly supplied in 
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great abundance. Fort unately the 
principal ports in the bay of Bis- 
cay were in possession of the pa- 
triots; and into these were sent 
by fast-sailing vessels immense sup- 
plies of every thing the juntas of 
Gallicita and Asturia required. It. 
tellivent and experienced officers 
aiso dispate in ord®r to 
learn accurately the disposition and 
strength of the Spaniards; to com. 
municate directly with the juntts; 
and to transmit to our vovernment 
such information as might enable 
them to concert and direct the as- 
sistance they were disposed to afs 
ford, in the manner most agreeable 
to the Spanish nation and most 
conducive to the success of their 
cause. Asit was highly probable 
that British troops might be need- 
ed, they were held in readiness to 
In short, nothing was 
on the 
lation, to inspirit the pa- 

triots, and to convince them D oe 
every a sistance within the power of 
Britain would cheerfully be grant- 
ed. 
* An order in council, dated the 
I July, proclaimed this 
Europe in the most 
this order his 


twpaye rard 
5s a s\ \@% 


embark. 


wanting, part of the Mtyile- 
. 4 


fourth of 
disposition to 
oficial manner. By 
majesty was pleased to declare that, 
having taken } 


exertrons the 


cn into consideration the 


glorious Spaniards 
‘ i 
were making 


trv fromthe dominionot the French, 
received 


. +) - wr 
LO delive: ncir coune 


and the assurances he had 
ota friendly dt sposition from se- 
veral of the province sof Spain, all 
hostilities should immediately cease 
on the part of his majesty: the 
blockade of all the Spanish ports, 
except such as were sill in posses- 
sion of the French, should be raised; 
fre2 admission into the ports of 
Great Britain should be granted to 
the vessels of Spain; and uw they 
were met at sea by any of his ma- 
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jesty’s ships of war, they were to 
be treated with the ntmost attention 
and amity, That part of the order 
in council which respected the 
Spanish colonies was dictated at 
once by policy and justice: it 
they joined with the mother coun- 
try against Bonaparte, and in the 
common cause of defending their 
liberties and avenging the in- 
dignity and imprisonment of their 
legitimate sovereign, they were to 
be received and treated as the 
friends and allies of Britain; ull 
their determination was known, all 
vessels and goods belonging to 
persons residing in them were to be 
detained by his majesty’s cruizers, 
and carefully preserved in safe 
custody. This order, with the im- 
mediate and unsolicited restoration 
of all the Spanish prisoners in 
England, was well calculated to 
inspire the Spanish nation with 
sentiments of confidence and grati- 
tude towards us. 

Before the determination of our 
government to countenance and 
support the Spaniards could be 
known at Gibraltar, admirai Pur- 
vis, who commanded the fleet there, 
had been applied to by the people 
of Cadiz to assist them in their 
designs against the French men-ot- 
war which lay in that port. ‘The 
admiral immediately sailed for Ca- 
diz; but when he arrived there, he 
found that the marquis de Solano, 
t.e governor-general of Andalusia, 
was by no means disposed to join 
his countrymem in their resistance 
against the French, ~The people 
of Cadiz, however, who had di- 
stinguished themselves by their at- 
tachment to Ferdinand and their 
detestation of Bonaparte, deter- 
mined not to submit to the counsels 
or the measures of their governor, 
against whom a general suspicion 
of treachery was entertained, rose 
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upon him, and put him to death. 
His successor was don Moria, 3 
man particularly well suited for a 
situation which required firmness 
of mind. Of this he had given a 
striking instance, when the epide. 
mical disorder raged at Cadiz afew 
years before; the physicians had 
declared that the only means of 
preventing the infection from 
spreading, was to keep the inhab’. 
tants from intermixing in places 
of public meeting; and that it 
would even be desirable that the 
churches should be shut up during 
the height of the distemper, This, 
notwithstanding the strong opposi- 
tion of the priests, don Morla re. 
solutely and perseveringly per. 
formed. From aman who could 
act up to his duty, even at the 
risque of incurring the displeasure 
and feeling the vengeance of the 
monks in such a country as Spain, 
the people of Cadiz had every rea- 
son to look for measures perfectly 
congenial to their own feelings and 
wishes. 

As soon as don Morla was put 
in possession of the chief command, 
he issued a spirited and vigorous 
proclamation, well calculated both 
to quiet the apprehensions and jea- 
lousy which the people had ente» 
tained on account of the behaviour 
of their former governor, and to di- 
rect their efforts with unanimity 
and steadiness against the French. 
He also immediately entered into a 
friendly communication with the 
British admiral ; and though the 
Spaniards determined, from a high 
sense of their own honour, and 4 
pleasing and well-grounded conb- 
dence in their own strength, to de- 
cline the cooperation of our fleet 1 
compelling the French men-ot-w# 
to surrender, yet Morla assured 
admiral Purvis, that he would ac- 
cept of no terms from the enemys 
without 
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«ithoat having previously inform- 
ed and consulted with him. The 
French admiral Rosilly appears to 
have behaved with great propriety 
and firmness in the arduous and de- 
cate situation in which he unex- 
pectedly found himself placed. He 
drew up his squadron, consisting ot 
five sail of the line and a -frigate, 
completely without the reach ot the 
works of Cadiz, and presented a 
formidable front to the attacks 
of the Spanish gun-boats. But 
don Morla had not been idle: 
aware of the probability that the 
French ships would be withdrawn 
from the range of the Cadiz bat- 
teries, he had erected formidable 
works on the isle of Leon and fort 
Louis; and from them and the 
gun-boats he directed such an effi- 
cient fire against the French fleet, 
that Rosilly found himself com- 

led to otter terms of capitulation. 
Fre roposed to quit the bay, or, if 
the English fleet would not accede 
to this proposal, to disembark all 
his military stores, and keep his 
men on board, carefully abstaming 
from every hostile appearance or 
poontng. These terms don Mor- 
a was by no means dispesed to 
grant; and as the English comman- 
cers coincided with him in the opi- 
aion that they were inadmissible, 
and that the Spaniards had it in 
their power to compel the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the French fleet, 
they were absolutely and perempto- 
rly refused. ‘The attack was ac- 
cordingly recommenced ; and after 
acontest of three days the French 
fect surrendered. 

The iMyortance of preserving if 
possible the French fleet at Cadiz, 
and the probability that it would 
aie the hands of the Spaniards, 

nduced Murat to dispatch ge- 
eeral Dupont from Madrid with a 


Ponsiderable force to the south of 
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Spe'n. There seem also to have 
been other reasons of considerable 
importance for thus weakening his 
own force in the capital. The junta 
of Seville was justly reearded as 
the principal dir.ction and sup- 
port of the insurrection in that part 
of Spain; and if they could have 
been dispersed, and Seville taken 
possession of, Murat might hope 
to quell the rising spirit of Andalu- 
sia. Dupont, however, had scarce- 
ly passed the Sierra Morena before 
he heard of the surrender of the 
French fleet; and the disposition 
of the people soon convinced him 
that it would be ansate to advance 
further towards Cadiz. After push- 
ing on to Cordova, of which he 
obtained a temporary possession 
through the want of firmness in 
some of the newly raised Spanish 
levies, he measured his steps back 
towards Andujar. He now found 
himself placed in a situation, to 
extricate himself trom which would 
have required greater military ta- 
lenis, and a much larger army, 
than he possessed. ‘he passes ot 
the Sierra Morena, at all times dil- 
ficult and dangerous to penetrate, 
were occupied by the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring district, who trom 
their local knowledge, were well 
qualified to oppose insurmountable 
obstacles to his retreat, even with 
inferior skill and torces. ‘The junta 
of Seville were by no means inat- 
tentive to the desperate situation in 
which the army of Dupont was 
placed; and they took effectual 
means to compel tts surrender, at 
the same time strictly adhering to 
the admirable system they had |:id 
down in their celebrated precau- 
tions, . 

The most numerous as well as 
the Lest disciplined part of the Spa- 
nish army, which Bonaparte had 
permitted to remain in Spain, were 
stalioiied 
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cessary that the operations of such 
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gance of his army :—the peasantry 
fed from him on every side, so that 
he would be compelled to employ 
his harassed soldiers to collect thetr 
daily food, even at the very time 
when their services might be want- 
edto repel the attack of the enemy. 
If the situation of Dupont’s army 
enforced on the mind of Castanos 
the propriety of a cautious and 
prolonged mode ot warfare, the 
erate ot his own troops point 1 it 
out no less clearly. ‘Though a con- 
siderable portion of them were re- 
gular soldiers, yet an armed pea- 
santry formed no 
part - on these it was evident that 
it would not be safe to place too 
much reliance in their first encoun- 
ter with the veteran troops of. 
France. And even his regular sol- 
diers might, partly from want of 
nse and experience, and partly from 
the impetuosity and cagerness of 
their enthusiasm, not be able to 
sustain and endure the shock of a 
pitched and general engagement. 
Castan Sy therefore, wisely deter- 
mined to await the slow but ceftain 
lect of nd situation 
army of Dupont, at the 
holding himself in rea- 
advantarre of every 
Pportynity which might. present 
itself, of attacking with a certainty 
O success the weakened and di- 
pimted enemy, and thus of bring- 
| gf n his own troops by degrees 
. that desirable state, in which en 
“iusiasm would be tempered with 
prucence, preseuce of mind, and 
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termined in a council of war, held 
on the 17th of July, that an attack 
should be made on the town of 
Baylen, where the van of the 
French army was posted, by the 
united divisions of major-general 
Reding and the marquis de Com- 
pigny; whilst the third division and 
the reserve should call off and oc- 
cupy the attention of the enemy 
hy a feigned attack on Andujar, 
Accordingly majoregen. Reding, 
after encountering very trifling op- 
position, succecided in obtaining 
possession of Baylen, and forcing 
the van of the enemy back towards 
La Carolina, Having sent notice 
ot this success to the commander 
in chiet, he was ordered not to pur- 
sue the retreating division of the 
Mrench, but to advance upon An- 
dujar without delay. On the 19th 
Castanos received information that 
the French had begun their retreat 
from Andujar early in the morn. 
ing of that day. ‘he residue, 
therefore, under the command of 
lieutenant-general Pena, was order- 
ed immediately to advance towards 
Baylen. 

Inthe mean time general Reding 
was preparing to advance towards 
Andujar on the road trom Baylen. 
At 30’ ciock inthe morning of the 
19th, while his troops were forming 
for the march, general Dupont 
with his army attacked tne Spanish 
camps, opening a sudden and tre- 
mendous fre with his artillery, evi- 
dently expecting to have been able 
to take Neding He 
was however i. istaken : the Spa- 
niards, though unprepared for this 
assault, as it took place in the very 
moment when they were forming 
for their march, instantly, without 
confuston or di : paired, un- 
der the direction and command of 
their gallant chiefs, to the different 
points of attack, supported and as- 
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sisted by their artillery. After snf- 
fering partially from the impetwvosi- 
ty and suddenness of the enemy’s 
assault, the Spaniards succeeded, 
by break of day, in getting posses- 
sion of the heights : the enemy 
again directed their efforts against 
different parts of the Spanish line, 
having the advantage of forming 
their columns under the cover of 
the Spanish fire, by the superior 
position he occupied, under protec- 
tion of his artillery. He was how- 
ever driven from all points, and 
even pursued, in defiance of his vi- 
eorous and repeated attacks: $0 
determined was the resolution of 
the French general to make a gene- 
sal and decisive impression on the 
Spanish line, chat his attacks were 
renewed tll twelve «’ clock, without 
any other intermission or interrup- 
tion than what necessarily arose 
from the occasional recession and 
formation otf new columns. At 
12.0’ clock, convinced trom what 
he had witnessed and suttered, that 
he possessed not the smallest chance 
ot being able to break or weaken the 
Spanish lines;and not having gained 
any ground, he seemed disposed to 
give up his attacks. One other etiore 
was however made under general 
Dupont himself: he, along with 
his other generals, at the head of 
their respective columns, and sup- 
ported and protected by the fire of 
their artillery, charged the Spanish 
line, but with no better success. 
Frequently during these repeated, 
impetuous, and almost uninter- 
rupted attacks, the Spanish line had 
been penetrated in diticrent parts ; 
and the French had more than once 
even succeeded in arriving at their 
batteries. But the Spanish army, 
with more coolness, intrepidity and 
discipline, than might have been 
expected from them, regularly 
formed again, dismounted the ene. 
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my’s artillery, and cut to Dieter 
the attackingtolumns, at the same 
time that they varied their own, po. 
sitions and movements in such q 
manner, as to be constantly in q 
state of preparation and order to 
sustain and repel the rapid and im. 
petuous movements of the enemy. 
This success of general Reding 
over the main body-of the French 
army, led on by Dupont himself, 
dec’.'ed the fate of the day. Ge. 
neral Pena’s division, consisting 
of the reserve, had scarcely come 
up with the rear of the enemy be 
fore an express arrived from gree 
neral Reding, informing him that 
he remained master of the feld, 
Dupont now found himse® in ase 
tuauon of the most imminent dan. 
ger. ‘Lhe mam body of his army, 
after having attacked the Spaniards 
repeatedly, had been obliged to re. 
buquish their design of penetrating 
their lines, and to retreat in great 
disorder, and with very considera. 
ble loss, ‘lhe rear of his army at 
the same time, though it had not 
been actually deteated, was in such 
an unsupported and weak condition, 
that it must easily fall before the 
meditated attack of general Pena. 
fe had indeed the expectation ot 
receiving reinforcements trom Ma 
drid. General Wedel, with 6000 
men, had been dispatched by the 
commander in chief there for that 
purpose. Dupont knew that the} 
were at no great distance from hum. 
But even it they were actually ar 
rived they could be now of litt 
service ; they could not enable him 
to renew his attacks on the Spanish 
army, or even to sustain, with any 
probability of success, their attack 
upon him. His retreat too appeared 
to be completely cut off sat any 
rate it would necessarily be render- 
ed more difticult and slow, straiuen- 
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had to conduct it with an additional 
body of GOV men. Under these 
circumstances Dupont begeed to 
capitulate. Hostilities were accora- 
ingly suspended i” both armies, and 
it was stipulated that each should 
maintain its respective positiom 
The discussion did not last long. 
Dupont was told that he mitst sur- 
render at discretion, During the 
suspension ot hostilities, the divi- 
sion of general Wedel, which was 
at Guarroman, advanced upon 
Bavlen; and, contrary to the laws 
of war, attacked maj.-ven. Reding 
in so sudden and completely unex 
pected a manner, that the batta- 
lon of Cordova was surprised and 
taken prisoners, and two hy Md- pieces 
were also lost. In consequence of 
this scandalous behaviour on the 
part of Wedel, the division ot re- 
neral Pena, assisted by part ot an- 
other division, formed themselves 
into a position of attack on Dupont. 
The French commander was there- 
fore obliged to give immediate or- 
ders for Wedel to retir¢, und occu- 
py his former post. Upon this or- 
der being complied with, the capi- 
tulation was resumed. 

The negotiations lasted till the 
evening of the 20th. Dupont, 
though he had been beaten, was by 
no Means disposed to surrender at 
discretion ; and Castanos at Last 
agreed to grant him terms, which, 
wader all the circumstances of the 


case,must be cons lered as ex'reme- 


iv tavourabie. Lhe whole of the 
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being included in the capitulation ; 
since it is highly probable, if he had 
kept his former position, and not 
interfered, a separate capitulation, 
preceded perhaps by some delay or 
by « separate attack, would have 
been necessary. ‘The French forces, 
by the ofhcial returns, was found 
to have consisted, before the battle 
of Baylen, of 14000 men ; df these 
nearly 3000 were killed and wound- 
ed. ‘The Spanish army consisted 
ot 25,000 men, one half of whom 
were peasantry: their loss amount- 
ed to about 1200 mm killed and 
wounded. 

By the testimony of the British 
officer, who was present during 
the battle, and who transmitted to 
our government an official detail 
of it, and even by the acknowledge- 
ment or the French themselves, the 
Spanish troops behaved with great 
firmness, constancy and perseve- 
rance. Betore the battle they had 
endured much ditficulty and di- 
stress, and sufiered many privations, 
as many of them were totally un- 
used to a military life; and the 
whole of them hid taken the field, 
before uhe necessary measures tor 
their repular and proper support 
could have been arranged. 

Und» all the circumstances of 
the Case, *serefore, this vu tory and 


subsequent capitulation were cere 
tuinly J ible to th ypanish 
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west of Spain from the presence 
and devastation ot the Freavh, but 
they had opened to themselves a 
ready path to ~ capital of the 
king rdom, and to 2 junction with 
their comparuens n arms. While 
Dupont remained in the 
Spain, even thongh he had been 
completely shut up between the 
Sierra Morena and Cordova, it would 
have been imprudent for Casta- 
nos to have lefthim. Now no mo- 
tives sufficiently strong to influence 
the most cautious and circumspe ct 
eneral could stand in the way of 
MSs Immediate and rapid advance 
into the heart of the kingdom. ‘ihe 
force of Junot in Port ugal could 
no Jonger be regarded as threaten- 
me or formidable -—while Du- 
pont? $s army remained in the field, 
there existe “d some d: Inger of their 
junction ; but now it rem: ain 
ed no longer, Junet, occupied in 
quelling and keeping down she re- 
volutionary spirit ot the Portu- 


that 


guese, would neither have it tm his 
power, nor feel Pg, es to enter 


the south of Spain, though it were 
lett destitute at troo pS. 

Ihe terms that were granted to 
sted Were not carried into ex- 
ecution: the reason ot thus is 
very accurately known, It as sad 
that the junta of Seville refused to 
ratify them. = It is certain that the 
populace at Cadiz were very much 
shocked and irritated at discover- 
ing among the plunder, which the 
French troops. were about to cart 
ott, several of the sacred uten ae 
ot the church. After oath it was 
dangerous to permit the embarka- 
tion to proceed. Dupont was also 
accused of having behaved in a 
very unbecoming and even an out- 
tareous ma But after all, 
hay justly be d uibted, whether 
any or all of these 
ought to have been su 
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a the way of the complete and 
‘taithful performance cf the terms 
on which the French army had ea. 
Pp! itulated. The yunts t of Seville 
w ere certainly c: iiled UPON, * not 
only by aregard to their own ho. 
nour, but by that respect 
which was and which they 
ought to have seen paid, to their 
ownauthority,to protect the French 
prisoners from the fury of the mob; 
and not to have yielded up the 
claims of justice, even to the well. 
grou ided resentment and indigns. 
tion of the peot le, ‘he other plea, 
upon which the nen-execution of 
the terms of the capitulation was 
excused or defended, Vide 
Castanos had exceeded his powers, 
is scarcely more valid or satisfac. 
tory. It can har dly be imagined 
that they would commit the chief 
command of an army to a general, 
withoutat the same time lodging 
with him sufficient power to act im 
cases which cameimmediately before 
him in his military capacity. Atany 
rate, if they had actu: lly confined 
the powers © Castanos to military 
operations, and had forbidden him 
to enter into any treaty, without 
having previously consulted them; 
or it they had, by an express order, 
commanded him to listen to 20 
terms which in: et or expressed 
the return of the ene my s troops to 
France; they “ah undoubtedly 
to have made public such instruc. 
tions, and to have e xpressed their 
di sple asure ut least ar. rinst Casta- 
nos tor having violate d them. As 
to the excuse which was urged for 
the non-r tification of the treaty, 
“that the <n niards had no mean i$ 
of carrying the French Woops safe 
to Rochetort, as they ne 
CUss. irily be ¢ Zpose d to c ap cu 
the English ;” it requires litue com 
sideration and reply. As it 
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were a party, It iS especially inap- 

ticable and weak: for certainly a 
neople who pride themselves, and 
‘ustiy too, upon their conscrentious 
and strict adherence to their ho- 
nour, must have considered them- 
selves bound to perform what they 
had promised, and would have 
viewed those who threw any ob- 
stacles in the way of such perform- 
ance, as by no means their real 
friends. But there was no reason 
to suppose that the English govern- 
ment would have thrown any obsta- 
cles in the way of the safe convey- 
ance of the prisoners to France. 
Unless, therefore, some circum- 
stances took place, of which we are 
not informed, we must be com- 


as 


pelled to look upon the conduct of 


the junta of Seville, (or of the go- 
vernot ot Cadiz, if with him the 
proceedings originated,) with re- 
spect to the non-fulfilment of the 
terms of Dupont’s capitulation, as 
what we should not have expected 
from Spaniards. 

The cause of the patriots in other 
parts of Spain proceeded in an 
equally favourable and successful 
manner, he principal armies 
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instances in the annals of modern 
warfare, in which such persevering 
and successful courage has been 
displayed, as by the defenders of 
Saragossa. All the means of at- 
tack which were in possession of 
the French, directed by the skill 
with which their long experience 
and success had supplied them, 
were made use of. The inhabi- 
tants were obliged continually to 
be upon their guard, and to be 
prepared to resist the most unex. 
pected and secret, as well as the 
most open and violent assaults. 
The city was frequently bombard- 
ed in the middle of the night, at 
the same time that the gates were 
atiempted to be torced, under co- 
ver of the shells. More than once 
the French got into some parts of 
the town; but they were received 
with so much coolness and bravery, 
that they were never able to pre- 
serve what they had with so ahuch 
difficulty and loss acquired. ‘Uh 
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When it is recoll 1, thatthe at- 
tacks of the lrench were numerous 
and varied; that they were con- 
stantly repeated with fr¢sh, and ge- 


nerally with merea d 
that the sole detence of the city 
rested with the army o g 
and its spirited inhabitants ; some 
idea may be formed of the difficul- 
ties they must have undergone and 
surmounted, and of the vlory to 
which they are so justly entitled. 
Well 
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Well might the illustrious Palafox 
hold out to the rest of his country- 
men the example of Saragossa ; 
and confidently might he predict, 
that if all were animated with si- 
milar determination, perseverance, 
and courage, Spain would soon and 
readily be treed trom the tyranny 
of the French. 

Another object of great impor- 
tance to both the contending par- 
ties was, to get and keep possession 
of the principal road between Bay- 
onne and Madrid. The Spaniards, 
it they could cut off the communi- 
cation between their capital and the 
French frontiers, would be able, 
not merely to prevent die accumu- 
lation of the enemy’s force, but 
also to dispirit and perplex their 
troops already m Spam; and if 
they succeeded in theirattacks upon 
them, by having possession of the 
road between Madrid and Bayonne, 
they would render their return to 
France very difficult, if not abso- 
hitely impossible. ‘lhe French, of 
course, were equally desirous to 
occupy such strong positions as lay 
on or near this road, for the pur- 
ose of keeping open the means of 
=e reinforced, ort of securing 
their retreat. Cuesta was the | 
ral appointed by the junta to com- 
mand the army designed to secure 
this important object; his army 
consisted partly of peasants, and 
artly of regular troops, which 
ae been collected from diflerent 
parts inthe north of Spain. La- 
solles was the Fren« h general dis- 
patched by marshal Bessieres for 
the same purpose. They met on 
the I4th of July, at Rio 
near Valladolid. The French torce 
consisted of 10,000 intantry, 2000 
cavalry and artillery, and a large 
proportion of cannon: that of the 
patriots amounted to 14,000 in- 
fantry ; but they were nearly de- 
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stitute of cavalry: they had 9g 
pieces of cannon: a body of pea. 
santry was also at'ached to the 
regular troops. The new levies in 
the Spanish army, led on by their 
ardour and impetuosity, were not 
to be restrained by the commands 
of their general: they rushed for. 
ward as soon as they came near the 
French, fell upon them, and, at 
the first onset, dreve them back, 
and took and spiked four pieces of 
cannon. Unfortunately, however, 
the nature of the country, which 
was level and open, and the conse. 
quent advantage which the French 
gained, from their great supe. 
riority in cavalry, prevented the 
Spanish army from securing and 
maintaining their advantage : they 
were therefore obliged to fall back. 
They conducted their retreat, how. 
ever, in geod order to Benevento, 
under the cover and protection of 
a regiment of carabiniers, leaving 
behind them 13 pieces of cannon. 
The French suffered so severely, 
that they were not able to pursue 
the Spanish army, nor even to take 
sossession of Rio Seco, till several 
pee after the battle. —There can 
be little doubt, that if the mmpe- 
tuosity of the patriots had been re- 
strained or moderated, they would 
have ultimately succeeded in de- 
feating the French :—at the same 
time, their inferiority. in point ot 
cavalry was much against them 
The French knew how to proft 6¥ 
these two circumstances: and ac 
cordingly the fate of the cay scems 
to have been decided by a despe 
rate attack of the French cavalry 
on the Spanish infantry, hurried on 


by their ImMpetuostts hevond ‘he 
himits of prudence and order. G® 
neral Blake distinguished bimset@ 
much in conducting and cover’ 
the retreat of the 5 : . 
be was marked as 
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dies of mon were raised, 
marched, with him at their head, 

tT t 
French army, in that part of Spain, 


a io? ae 
in sc. irch of such divisions 


as they might have a reasonable 


chance of subduing. As the pas 
triots depended in a great measure 
upon England for supplies of ain- 
munition, clot thing and money, 
and as the different ports on 
Bay of Biscay were convement 
situuited for throwing in the. 
plies, it became a matter of erent 
importance for the Spantards 
preserve them against she attacks 
of the French — For this purpose, 
the diTterent bodies of patriot y 
wivich had been tormed and 
nized by the heroic bishop, were 
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the importance of 2 rainin, ¥ 1SSCS- 
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purpose of keeping the Enylish sup- 
polices from reaching the patriots 


the coast 
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ing to their usual practice, com- 
mitted every kind of depredation 
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der the command of marshal Monr- 
CCV, directed its march towards the 
province of Valencia. The mwha- 
bitants ot this province, thourh 
they were by no means interior in 
courage or patriotiom to the rest 
of their countrymen, had not been 
able to raise and discipline a force 
at all adequate to oppose the pro- 
gress of Moncey. . About the mid- 
dle of June, this general arrived at 
Cuenca; but he conducted his 
march in such a manner, that it 
was dithcult to ascertain whether 
the object of his hostile attack was 
Murcia or Valencia; and it was 
still more uncertain to what par- 
ticulur point of these provinces he 
would direct his course. ‘The city 
ot Valencia, however, on the whole, 
appeared the most probable object 
he had in view; since, by the cap- 
ture and occupation et it, both the 
provinces would be left in the most 
dclenceless siiuation, rad no obsta- 
cle would stand in the way of the 
junction between Moncey’s army 
and the French force in Catalonia. 
The province of Valencia presents 
naturally very stron barriers a- 
gainst invasion, espectally on 
side trom which None cy 
( bliged to enter and attack it: 
these barriers were, thoretore, oc- 
cupied by some troops of the line, 
and a considerable body ot Valen- 
The army of Murcia also 
ch a Manne 
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as would best enable 
protect then and to 
support the \ alenci Anis. Nioncey, 
however, by a Taprd mie vement, 
and a sudden and impetuous at- 
tack, SUCECL ded in} porcing & Pas- 
sage over the mountaing which 
skirt and defend the province, a 
immediately advanced to the cits 
et Valencia. 

Thejunta, who were established 
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the approach of the French army, 
took the most prudent and prompt 
measures for its defence and pro. 
tection. They issued orders that 
ail the inhabitants, without eXCep- 
tion, should instantly provide them. 
selves with arms. ‘The gate of 
Quarte, against which the princi- 
pal attack of the enemy was ex. 
pected, was defended by several 
preces of cannon ; the entrances to 
the different streets were carefully 
and securely blocked up by logs of 
wood ; and a breast-work for the 
protection of the artillery which 
was posted without the city, was 
formed of the same materials. In 
short, no precautionary measures 
were neglected, which could either 
keep off or impede the advances of 
the French, or render their medi- 
tated attack impotent and unavail- 
ing. After an ineffectual attempt 
made by the Spanish general to 
check the enemy, they advanced 
to within a quarter of a league of 
the city, and dispatched a flag of 
truce, promising the protection ot 
persons and property, provided 
they were permitted quietly to en- 
ter and occupy the city. The in 
habirants, however, were fixed and 
unanimous in their resolution not 
to admit the enemy on any terms 
but to defend the place to the last 
extremity. ‘The French, therefore, 
prepared for the attack ; and, for 

unttely for the Spaniards, they 
directed their first and principal 
eflorts against the very gate which 
had been fortitied inthe strongest and 
most careful manner. ‘They wt 
drawn up in a broad street which 
runs directly in front of that gate: 
this was too favourable an oppor 
tiuy for throwing them inte con 
tusion, and destroying a great pr 
portion of them, with little msqut 
oO; canner, to be neglected. The 
gute was accordingly thrown T 
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: 2t-pounder having been previ- 
se planted at it; the fire of this 
answered fully the expectations and 
purposes of the gallant inhabitants: 

at havock was made by it 
among the French ; they were soon 
discovered to be in complete con- 
fusion, and they were ultimately 
dliged to relinquish: this mode of 
attack. In the evening they made 
another attempt upon a diferent 
gate; but here also they were re- 
ceived with so much coolness and 
bravery, that they were under the 
necessity of retreating. 

Though the att: ick on Valencia 
was neither sO impetuous, perse- 
vering, and obstinate, nor so fre- 
quently repeated, as the a'tacks 
which the inhabitants of Saragossa 
sustained and repelled, yet the be- 
haviour ot the Valencians ts de- 
serving of praise, even amidst the 
many instances of heroism which 
the early period of the Spanish re- 
volution exhibiied. Betore we can 
tully do justice to the inhabitants 
t these cities, we shoul, { recall and 
consider the peculiar cir ‘cumstances 
in which ti wy were pl Ice, They 
certainly stood in a situation which 
demaided more itm and disinter- 
ested patriotism than that in 
which the inhabitants of the comn- 
try found themselves, The latrer 
could join the armies; and by so 
dong, they not only withdrew 
themselves from the sieht of their 
ravaged habitations, but put them- 
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and love of liberty. They must 
fight amidst the wreck of their pro- 
perty, and, not improbably, the 
slaughter ot their relations and 
friends : and though the sight of 
these evils will sometimes, and with 
some constitutions, give birth to no 
feelings but those ot hatred and in- 
dignation, und to no dcterminae- 
tion but that of perseverance and 
revenze; yet, perhaps the greater 
part of mankind would, under the 
operation «wf such circumstances, 
be sensible of adiminution of cou- 
rage and patriotism, and at least 
hesitate, whether or not they should 
purchase the security of their pro- 
pérty, and the lives of those who 
were near and dear to them, even 
at the expense of their duty to 
theircountry. ‘lhe known charac- 
ter of the French, however, would 
soon chase away every idea or hope 
of being able, by yielding submis- 
sion to them, to secure their pre- 
tection or friendship. ‘The people 
of Saragossa aud Valencia had 
thus no alternative : if they yielded 
tothe Erench, their property cers 
tainly, and perhaps their lives, 
would fall a sacrifice: nothing 
more dreadfal could they look for, 
if their towns were taken, after the 
most determined and obstinate re- 
sistance; and to this resistance @ 
it might prove Sues essiul, ther 
therefore looked as theonly chance 
of preserving thew hives and pro- 
perty, While by it alone they could 
manifest and celebrate thew pa- 
triotism and courage. Thus, a’ 
mated by motives at once person®! 
and patriotic, at ance such as We 
mitst always expect to fi ind entering 
into the most exalted and disin- 
terested minds, ands such as would 
have dignified and ennobled th: 
most celebrated characters of a: 
cient history, the inh Ditants of 
these Cities presented ar ny 
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lhe conduct and occupation of 
Bonaparte, wa time w hen deteat 
Wits cv¥ery where tne tate of brs 
airoe’s mm oOopun, and when to all 
appesrnnce the truit of his dupili. 
city and insolence towards the royal 
fan ul wus about to be snatched 
completely and for ever bet ot his 
grasp, was unexpe cted and singn. 
lar. No 9 doubt can be entertained, 
that when he had withdrawn the 
royal family trom Spain, and se. 
cured his troops tn the possession of 
the capital and the principal for- 
tresses, he had revarded the object 
of his ambition as securely and per- 
manently attamed. It is probable, 
also, that the frst tel ae nee Ol 
the insurrection of the Spaniards 
would either be parually concealed 
from him,—or, if he were niade ace 
quainted with it as it actually ap- 
peaied to his agents, that he re 
grarde l it as by no means of a na- 
ture sutliciently decided’ and ge- 
neral to require his. delrberatn 
or disturb his plans. But that he 
heuld continue unmoved, and ap 
P: rently regardless of the succes 
ive de feats his armies sustained, 
cannot easily be accounted for, m 
uy manner consistent with bis 
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known character and disposition. 
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tf. the address to the ! Spanish 
nation, Which Bonaparte om sh- 
ed immediately after the abdica- 
tion of Charles and Ferdinand, he 
informed them that he did not 
mean to reign over them, but that 
‘ would give them a sovereign 
very way resembling h: mself. No 
ye was entertained, that the 
throne was interided for one of iis 
brothers, though, if conjecture had 
fixed up m the perso: n trom Dorta- 
parte’s description of him, not one 
of them would , ive been consider- 
as the destined sovereion. When, 
however, Jo a bade farewel to 
Naples, though 
at the same time he assured them 
it was but for a short time, and 
that he would never desert them ; 
the person to wh Bonaparte al- 
luded could no longer r be doubted. 
ln the b ginning o J ine, Joseph 
ved in th 1@ Vic! sity of Bayonne, 
vir he was rece ied by an le ‘put: i- 
1 from the grandees of Spain, 
er a no ge trom Castile, with 
the most tulsome and Br ad- 


dresses. T <¥ tifyine 
Cresse oO What mo tying and 


his good subjects of 
«’ 


mdignant feelings does the thoueht 
give rise, that at the very time 

hen the people of Spain had ri- 
en, as if animated with one soul, 
to shake off the yoke of the usurp 


er, and had forsaken their hab i- 
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appo int, they undoubtedly exposed 
themselves to his displeasure’ aad 
vengeance; and the effect of them 
would certainlv have been tatal, 

they had fallen within his grasp. 
Bat, it the duty of man to’ his 
country is imperious only when 


may safely be exercised, where is 


the merit Of ft to hintself, or thé 
beneht of it to hts countrv? And 


of all inen, this duty ts most pee 


‘liarly and solemniv incumbent on 


those who, from their rank and m- 
fluence, stand in society as beacons 


to direct the erert mass of mat 
ry @ ’ | 4 
kind. That these nobles, and t} 

. 28 ’ » <9 , 
council of Castile, atrerwards de@& 


serted the cause of the usurper, 
and ran red themselves ON) th ; cide 
of their country, speaks feebly iA 
their excuse. They became pa- 
triots, when pac tism ippeared to 
be successful: they deserted from 
the ranks of tvranny, when the 
tyrant appeared to be fallin r, We 
by no means wish to be uneandid, 
or severe: due allowance ought to 
be made tor the intrmity of human 
nature; buithose’who plead this in 
times of public difficulty and dan- 
ger, must foreo all claim to the 
name or chniacter of patri ) 

in the account ¢ ft! Pconterernces 
between Joseph Bonaparte and 
different deputations that were pre- 
sented to him, his speech to the 
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deputies of the Inquisition is « 
serving of particular notice: he 
told hem that he con idered the 
worship of God as the basis of all 
mor ility, and of reneral prospe- 
ritv ; tha’ other counteics allaved of 
different forms of religi ion, bu 
he considered it as ibe felizy of 
pain, that she bad but Nts 4 ad that 
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liberality of his principles aud con- 
duct with respect to relizion, as a 
feature in bis character that favour- 
ably distinguishes hi:n trom other 
conquerors: and we are told, by 
these his admirers, that the into- 
lerant and persecuting spirit of the 
Spanish catholic ein would 
undoubtedly be among the very 
first objects of his destruction: and 
yet his brother, tutored no doubt 
by Napoleon, praises and professes 
to admire that spirit. 

It is not consistent with our li- 
mits, nor would it, we apprehend, 
be interesting to our readers, to en- 
ter into the detail of the proceed- 
ings at Bayonne. The two grand 
objects for which the junta was as- 
sembled there,—the Senna intro- 
duction of Joseph as the king of 
Spain, and their acceptance of the 
new constitution, provided for them 
by the wisdom and liberality of 
Napoleon, were soon settled. This 
constitution presents no remarka- 
ble or unexpected clause, except 
that which regards the liberty of 
the press: this, certainly, as come 
ing from Bonaparte, must be view- 
ed as singular and unexpected. 

Sy this clause, it is settled that 
the freedom of the press shall be 
regulated two years after the pie. 
sent constitutional statute shallhave 
been in operation. The cortes shall 
pass a law respecting the freedom 
et the press. 

As soon as the new constitution 
had undergone the form of having 
been examined and animadverted 
upon by the diiferent members of 
the junta, Joseph, accompanied 
by his principal ministers, among 
whom were some of the mest di- 
stinguished names in Spain, set 
out for the capital of his uncon- 
quered kingdom; Murat, under 
the preteat of bad health, having 
previously quitted it, and arrived 
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at Bayonne. Under the pretectiog 
of 10,000 men, Joseph arrived safe 
at Madrid, where he was crowned 
amidst the gloom of hatred of the 
whabitarts. His reign, however, 
was destined to be of very shor 
duration. On the very day that 
he entered the capital, Dupont sur. 
rendered himself and his army 
prisoners to Castanos. As soonas 
this news reached Madrid, Joseph 
and his court thought it expedient 
to fly in the most precipitate and 
disgraceful manner. All the re. 
galia and plate belonging to the 
crown were carricd of; anid he, 
who had entered Madrid, accom. 
panied by 10,900 troops, in the ex 
pectauon of Axing his abode y the 
character of a sovereign, found him- 
self compelled in the space of one 
week to seek his satery in flight. No 
time, indeed, was to be lost: the 
army of Casta.os, after having de- 
teated Dupont, was marching with 
rapid and unoOpp sed ste ps towards 
the capital. Bessieres, alarmed lor 
the satety of his tioops, had given 
up his intention of proceeding to 
wards Portugal, and was mcasure 
ing his steps back to the frontuets. 
The army of Blake, thus set free 
from watching or opposing that ot 
Bessieres, might intercept the 
roy 9 | fugitive, it he did not speedi- 
ly depart fiom Madrid. In this 
situation, Joseph Bonaparte, on the 
27th of July, found himself under 
the necessity of quitung the capital 
of his Intely-bestowed kingdom, 
and of pushing forward as rapidly 

as possible towards Burgos. 
Thus, within the space of two 
months, did the peeple of opal 
behold their country almost ¢? 
tirely freed from the presence of the 
French: and this glerious and hap» 
y issue had beon brought about 
tY their own intrepidity. At’ 
time when their situation was Me 
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most dispiriting and forlorn ; when 
cheir king had been compelled to 
forsake a8 and to mike over his 
right to the throne toatoreign po- 
eentate ; when they beheld scarcely 
any troops surrounding them on 
all sides but those of that potentate, 
they rose in arms, and opposed 
themselves, unskilled as they were 
in war, and totally unprepared tor 
it, to a man before whom the 
mightiest empires in Europe had 
fallen. We are sensible that, in 
giving the detail of their exploits, 
we have omitted to notice many 
defeats of the French, which were 
recorded in the Spanish news- 
papers: but this we have done, not 
trom the remotest wish to under- 
rate or conceal the bravery of the 
Spaniards, or the losses of their 
enemy, but because a careful exa- 
mination and comparison of these 
reported defeats has convinced us 
that they were either unfounded, 
or mere repetitions, in a different 
form, and with a few varying cir- 
cumstances, of former victories. 
The propagation and belief of 
vague and unauthenticated reports 
of success, were naturally to be 
expected in such a state as that in 
which Spain was placed by the re- 
volution. From the circumstance 
ot Madrid being in the possession of 
the French, the juntas of the dif- 
ferent provinces were necessarily 
without an acknowledged head, 
and acted independently of one ano- 
ther: they were, therefore, not near- 
ly so scrupulous and rigid in exa- 
mining into the accuracy and truth 
of the reports that were sent them 
by their respective generals, as a 
junta appointed by the whole king- 
Com, and acting immediately in 
ts name and for its behalf, would 
have been, Buta more powertul 
ar 0 cause of the propaga- 
Raccurate and unauthenti- 
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cated reports, even in an official 
form, must be sought ior in the ex- 
treme desire of the constituted au. 
thorities to keep up the spirit of the 
people: the people, of course, gave 
ready and eager credit to every fa- 
vourable account; and thus the 
defeats of the French were multi- 
plied and exaggerated far beyond 
the truth. The policy of this sya 
stem may justly be questioned: 
in a contest with such a man as 
Bonaparte, the people of Spain 
should not have been taught te 
look forward to an easy or cheap 
victory. Sacrifices of the most di- 
stressing and painful kind it would 
ultimately be necessary for them to 
make, it they meant to persevere, 
and expected to be finally success- 
ful; and to the making of these sa- 
crifices with promptitude and cheer- 
fulness their minds should have 
been trained, by a gradual convie- 
tion of their necessity, and of the 
glory and good to which they 
would asstrerdly lead. Partial and 
temporary disasters and defeats, 
perhaps to an extent, and for a du- 
ration, that would create despon- 
dence and dismay in every mind 
not schooled to their expectation 
and endurance, must, most us- 
doubtedly, have entered into the 
calculations of all who were de- 
termined not to shut their eyes 
to every thing but success; and 
against these defeats the people of 
Spain ought to have been well and 
timely prepared. It they were 
sensible of the infinite importance 
of the prize for which they were 
contending, no mischief, but, on 
the contrary, much good, would 
have resulted trom candidly and 
explicitly infgrming them that, be- 
fore they could expect to obtain 
the secure and permanent posses- 
sion of this prize, they must pre- 
pare themselves to experience and 
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to surmicuat difficulties and dis- 
asters of the mo -t formidable na- 
tore A pens mle ' ho c uld tT 


beur-two hear of deteat, or wl ‘ 
. . 5 

quire! their hopes and ther perse- 

Verran’ t: he Nu?! ured by fal eh " d 


and exrorerat on, were Ceriamly 
not équal to combar with Bona. 
parte. Resides, in another point 
of view, this system was impx 
and prejudicial: it not only made 
every instance of bad fortune fall 
heavy upon minds totally unprepar- 
ed and unequal for it, and which, 
therefore, would be apt to sink into 
apathy or despair when une rpect- 
ed sacrifices were to be made and 
calamities endured, bet it took 
from good fortune itself half its 


elastic and plea ings impression, by 


( 
os 
Nitic 


representing it as sO common and 
unvaried. 


Nor were the actual succecses of 


the Spaniards of such a trifling, 
partial, or inconsequent character, 
asto re quire that they shcu'ld be 
ervacverated jn der to inspirit 
ie m 


the narion. Wen roniyv recalito 
mind the «treneth end the pocitions 
of ibe dierent 
the bevinnine the tmsurrection, 


P } se Teas at os - ! , 
and 1.tte cn eT d tacm 


“ 
- 
. 
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had enabled Bessicres' to advance 
towards the frontiers of Portugal, 
for the purpose, it was SU} posed, 
of joinme and. tiberating the force 
under Junot. This force, thus 
locked up, and tctally inadequate 
to any offensive operation: aruinst 
Spain, amounted to 20,000 men, 
at the lowest calculation. In th 

citadel of Barcelona, 10,000 were. 
shut up: to relieve them, and to 
open acommunication between the 
provinces of Biscay and Catalonia, 
the attacks of a strong army (the 
numbers of which cannot well be 
ascertained) were directed, but in 
vain, againstthe city of Saragossa, 
Thearmy of Moncey (ot the exact 
strength of which we are also igno. 
rant) attacked the city of Valencia, 
with equal want of success. Murat, 
at Madrid, aiter having dispatch. 
ed the army of Dur mt, and pro. 
bably sent remforcements to the 
armies that were eniployed betore 
Sararossa and Valencia, could net 
have above 1? or {5,000 men 
Such, as nearly as can be ascet- 
tained, were the strength and po» 
os of the different French ar- 
mics: by the defeat of Dupont, 

cy were } ice d to retre rT i] the 


apid and disgraceful man 


‘ 


Sitio 


most 7 
ner: the whole of oJ in to the 
south of the Ebro was treed from 
cir presence; and even to the 
north of that river, there did not 
remain above 40,000 men on the 
borders of Navarre; besides the 


rarrion which wccupied the cita 


rp 1. Of these 40,000, 


OF deat cOaona. 
10,000 had entered Spain as the 
euards of the new monarch. li 
we consider and compare all these 
circumstances, we shall be able to 
ascertain not only the extent of 
country, from which the valour 

swept even 
the appearance of anarmedt ng 
: pse loss 


hye m1) iniards had 


man, but also the unmen 
4 i) 





































ghich Bonaparte had sustained in 
troops, as well as in territory and 
military reputation ¢ and if we re- 
fect wy whom all this had been 
effected; under what disa ivaniages 
aod dificultigs; and above all, in 
what a short space of times we 
shall be convinced that a faithful 
and accurate re resentation ot the 
victories of their countrymen would 
have been sufficient both to support 
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the spirit and perseverance of the 
Spanish nation, and to incite them 
to prepare their minds with pa- 
tience and fortitude sufficient to 
bear those evils, by passing through 
which they could alone hope to 
secure the fruit of their victories, 
and obtain permanent possession of 
the grand object of their patrioti¢ 
struggle, 
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t. of 


On be lnacti 


tions of be Brith Government in bebalf of Spain— Liberation of be 


Marcuis of Roman. s Tro ps 


Army, and Expedition under Sir 1) 


Sold rs—-Conferen-e at Erfurth 


Proffered Assistance of Sir A. Weilesley's 
avid Baird—Disposition »f the Rest of 
Europe with respect to Spain— Proceedings of Benaparte— R:perts of bis 
Minist1s—Decree of the French Sen:te—Bonaparte’s Address to big 


Proposals of Peace—His Mujesty’s De- 


lai at.on—Arrival of B naparte in Spain. 


A’ soon as Joseph Bonaparte 
and the French army had 
eracuated Madrid, the council of 
Vasile resumed the | government, 
1 's council had supported with 
Geir name and ‘authoriiy all the 
measures of the usurper, and had 
Sven Cone so far as to address the 
People, at the bezinning of the in- 
“rection, calling upon them to be 
quiet and submissive : poinuing out 
" them the folly and wickedness 
forth the peittons and holding 

em irom. the accession 


of their new sovereign. They were, 
therefore, justly alarmed, lest their 
behaviour, during the reign of the 
French, should not only make them 
be viewed with suspicion, but alsa 
prevent the other juntas from ace 
knowledging their authority. To 
do away as much as possible the 
impressions, unfavourable to their 
patriotism, which had gone abroad, 
they judged it expedient to issue a 
proclamation to the inhabitants of 
the capital, and to transmit a letter 
to each of the provincial govern- 
ments in the kingdom. 

They 
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They began their proclamation 
by expressing their confidence that 
the people ot Madrid will not, even 
at the moment when the armics of 
Spain are triumphinz over the in- 
vincibles of Marengo, Austerlitz, 
and Jena, judge harshly and pre- 
maturely of the principles and con- 
duct of their fellow-citizens, They 
may be assured, that if there have 
been in the supreme tribunal any 
traitors to their sovereign and their 
country, it will be their wish and 
endeavour, not less than the imperi- 
ous demand of their duty, to detect 
and punish them. But it was more 
incumbent on the inhabitants of 
Madrid to put themselves upon 
their guard against those men; (and 
they were numerous and active 
amidst the confusion of the capital) 
whose sole object was to grow rich 
by the plunder of their country- 
men. From these the city ought 
to be purified, if it wished to ex- 
press its gratitude to heaven for the 
great victories which the Spanish 
armies had obtained. While the 
different provinces had been exert- 
ine their energy and patriotism, 
and sending forth zealous and brave 
soldiers to tight the battles of Spain, 
the capital had been made subject, 
op account of the corruption of its 
muanners, to the most dreadful ca- 
lamities. But it had now an op. 
portunity of witnessing the sincerity 
of its repentance, and ot recovering 
its character for tranquillity and 
order. Though the behaviour of 
many of the Spanish nobility, and 
the chiefs of the nation, might ap- 
pear at first sight to atlerd a pre- 
text for the indignation and ven- 
geance of the people, yet the coun- 
cil of Castile could assure their 
fellow citizens, that-a fair repre- 
sentation would rescue them from 
the imputation and punishment of 
treachery and cowardice. They 


had been placed in 2 most arduong 
situation. Not afew of them had 
been led byfraud orforce farbeyond 
the limits of Spain; yet ata di. 
stance from their country, un. 
supported by the exhortations o; 
the example of their fellow citi. 
zens, and surrounded by the mg. 
naces and insults of their tyrant, 
they had preserved unsullied their 
loyalty, and attachment to their 
legitimate sovereign, It might be 
difficult to do away the strong pre. 
sumption of their guilt; since no 
schemes had been left untried by 
which their patriotism might be 
exposed to suspicion. But when 
such men were the objects of sus. 
picion, and when it was evidently 
the object and interest of such a 
man as Bonaparte to excite and 
fix that suspicion, proofs apparently 
the most directed and strong were 
to be doubted. Even the signa. 
tures which hed been circulated 
ought to be looked upon with dis- 
trust. After an animated apo- 
strophe to the armies, conjuring 
them to hasten to Madrid, in order 
to protect it; and assuring them 
that they would be received with 
the gratitude and joy of their rela 
tions and friends; the council coa- 
clude their proclamation by again 
adverting to the chief and_ prevail. 
ing object of their anxiety and so 
licitude. They pray that no dix 
turbances may allay the general 
satisfaction and joy, and fill the 
city with lamentation and mouri- 
ing ; and call upon the inhabitants 
to live in the confidence that their 
mavristrates will protect them, and 
will speedily and effectually punish 
all who may be guilty of any ¢ 
cess. 
Through the whole of this pr 
clamation, the apprehension of the 
council, that the people of Madrid 


might be disposed not merely (© 
dispute 
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dispute and oppose their authority, 
but also to treat them as unworthy 
of the situation they held, on ac- 
count of their submission to the 
French, is ¥ Ty apparent. The 
circular letter which they trans- 
mitted to the several provincial 
»overnments displayed the same 
Fumble and conciliatory spirit. 
They begin it, by professing in the 
most explicit and strong terms their 
yniform and steady attachment to 
those principles of loyalty and 
tice for which their character had 
always been distinguished. By 
these principles they had been 
cheered and siipported in the midst 
of all their trials and a:susters : ac- 
tuated by them, they had steadily 
“refused to recognise the king 
whom the most monstrous perlidy 
had designated for them, further, 
haps, than circumstances justi- 

fed.” The council, under the 
firm assurance that the different 
provincial juntus are convinced cf 
the purity and firmness of its prin- 
ciples, and ef its determination to 
support with all its power their 
lawful sovereign and his rights, is 
amixious to join its feeble efforts with 
the prompt and efficacious measures 
they have it in their power to adopt, 
for the purpose of settling and 
carrying into speedy and effectual 
execution such plans of defence as 
May be judged most expedient and 
advisable. With respect to those 
measures of internal regulation and 
evil government, which the pecu- 
lar situation of the country de- 
Drands, the council of Castile will 
contine itselt to the indication of a 
plan, in which it would concur 
with the greatest satisfaction ; viz. 
that deputies irom it and all the 
juntas should confer on this im- 
portant subject, and arrange their 
= romania such a manner, that 
q May determiuie Upon, as 


? 
- 
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necessary for the good of the coun- 
try, may be carried into effect with 
as much expedition as the great ob- 
ject they had in view would per- 
mit. 

The apprehension of the council 
of Castile, that the provincial jun- 
tas would not be very well disposed 
to give up their authority to a body 
of men, who had yielded, even on 
compulsion, to.the eyemy, appears 
to have been in some instances well 
founded. In reply to the circular 
letter, the governments of- Galli- 
cia and some other provinces ex- 
pressed their determination to abide 
by the decision of Seville. Indeed, 
as much as the council of Castile 
had lost, either from the unfortu- 
Nate situation in which they were 
placed, or from their own want of 
firmness and loyalty, the junta of 
Seville had gained, in the opinion 
of the whole kingdom, by the 
soundness and judgment displayed 
in their different addresses, and by 
the promptness and vigour of the 
military proceedings which they 
had directed and superintended, 
But it was advisable, on many con- 
siderations, that a supreme junta, 
to act in the name and on the bes 
half of the whole of Spain, should 
be called; and though Madrid 
might be objected to, as the seat 
of the proposed junta, on account 
of its vicinity to the enemy’s forces, 
yet for many other reasons it would 
be considered as the most proper 
place. The junta of Seville pre- 
pared to yield up its functions, 
when the good of their country, 
for which alone they had assumed 
them, no longer required or ad- 
mitted their separate and indepen- 
dentexercise. But before they laid 
them down they issued by: far the, 
most important state paper towhich 
the Spanish reveluiion has given 
birsh.- We fully recollect, whem 

we 
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we cive it this character, the great 
mew; oF t col oOrateda precaudi ns 
issued by the same junta. But the 
paper t which we now allude, 


bein, or a iegisialive ciaracter, we 


conceive to be of mech more per- 
manent and general interest than 
the precautions w! rel ind 
apply only to a fF war of a 
limit and peculiar i The 


great ntrinsic merit of this mani- 
festo, as well as the circumstance 
of its being the only one on the 
subject of legislation, expressly 
issued by the provincial govern- 
ments, will induce us to lay a pretty 
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full abstract of ws contents belor 
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ur re iders. 

It beoms with porn ont the 
bens ¢ tl etfect which | tited 
from the estabishment of provin- 
cial ju sm the dreadtul dd 
slarmine crisison Which S; had 
| placed by t t y of 
Bonaparte towa cls its re alfamily. 
By means of t! juntas, the diffe- 


rent provi . had been induced 
to arm fhennelves with so much 


nani tv, vivour, and = success, 
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Againstd: ore and 
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I ie, evus mh mas (ii Tin most fatal 
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nature, in the midst of their « ug. 
gles TOF inde} endence, but which 
might creep amony them by slow 
and HAperc ptil le loprre ‘it be. 
hove d th em to be spec) Uy and con. 
1 their suard, as they 
hi nour, then loyalty, 
thei duty as Spaniards, and their 
faith as Christians. One method 
of avoiding all cause of disunion 
would be carefully to abstain from 
all conversations about the roval 
hou e, an d the order of succession 
in the different families connected 
with tt. ‘he history of Spain pre 
sented many instances of ‘ change 
of succession: and the different 
le; Hshitive proce Iragrs \\ hich tor k 


‘ 
‘ 


| ice MM comsequonee, or m the PTO. 
spect, of such changes were also 
well known. ‘The last and there. 
fore the only binding rule on this 
important pomt was that which 
had been established by the cortes 
in 1789. 

Bat there is no need to prove, 
by referring to history, that in cases 
where it may be necessary to change 
the succession, the constitution has 
clearly and fully provided for the 
emerzency. While Ferdinand and 
his brothers live, itis useless, and 
may be prejudicial, to anticipate 

yin ies which can only be necese 
sary in default of these. It 1s ab- 
surda ul dan rere mis tod pure about 
the order and right ¢ f succession im 
cases certainly remote, and which 
bably may never cecur, A ge 
neral determination on tl » part of 
of Spatn, that hee 
iytia SUCCES SI Ny ai 

© fundamental laws « 
narchy, 1s what they loox forware 
to, and are willing to support, 
assuredly all that the present ci 
rryjct wr 


CUMs.cances recure. 


But she other question, 
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by the different juntas of the kine- 
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and standsiin a diferent ae die. 
ment. This juestion is arn ily 
gont: ited by all ras ks and dk ewrees } 
ot the pee ple ; and unless it be 
gated with perspicuity, and dis- 
cussed with calmness and candour, 
it may lead to divisions futal wo the 

cause of the country. ‘This ques 
tion regards the necessity for creat- 
mga supreme § covernment, poss ess- 
ing the. sover ele n batho ity, till the 
restoration of Ferdinand. Ofthe 
necessity of sach a supreme governs 
ment, the junta of Seville have 
fully, from the b ginning of the 
revolution, expressed: their firm 
conviction. An 7 in this cenvic 
tion they are by no meuns ingul ar: 
they are countenanced and sup- 
ported in it, bythe corresponding 
opwion of dititerent supreme juntas 
and military clnets. 

The necessity and 2x 
such a et almancngent are ob- 
vious, No nation, even when it ts 
ina stateot pertect tranq: Ui tv, can 
fo on \ thout a dine cun 7 Ina Over- 
ruling béad. How much more 


vantage of 
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sugence, tite puoie Tunds ana 
even the property of individuals 
weld } ose . : 
would be tiabie to suspicion and 
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tary power, extend, g itself te the 
direction and management of civil 
concerns, but they now, asin every 
former case, Were the first to res 
commend, and would be first to 
embrace that system which the con. 
stitution, the safety of the people, 
and the emergency and difticul- 
ty of the Crisis, equally recom- 
mended. 

The necessity of such a supreme 
government being established and 
acknowledged, many important in- 
quiries respecting it naturally offer 
themselves tothe mind. In whom 
does the poem reside of creating it? 
Who. are the most proper persons to 
form it? What limits oucht to be 
set to 1s authority? Above all, 
tablished, so that 

public pearson lity may net be 
nterru; ted or end: ine red,a ind thi it 
its confidence and authority, when 
estabiished, may be immediate, ge- 
ners ul, and paramount? ‘Che junta 


haw 1S it to be 


ot Sevil lle aie aware ol the dif ult 

and importance of these sumed 
and obvious inquirics ; but they 
are not withont hope ot beme able 


. 7 
to mive taem the me 


atistactory 


“he dn 
[he council of Castile has been 
’ } j , 4 } ° “er . 
4itaa At hih dai i it | mers WV ich 
" , ' tps 
have becn written on this subject, 
as possessing, by prescription and 
] lis — , 2 * 
Lire, tin ; 1}¢ ijt eeLe: powell io 


convoke the cortes. ‘This is most 
assuredly an unfounded opinion. 
[t does not by law or usage possess 
this right; and certainly after the 
specimens it has lately given of its 
loyaity, and of its dis) pesition to 
sacrifice iis security to the good of 
the country, it can have no claim 
to obtain that right. Its con- 
duct throughout the whole of the 
revolution has been such, that 
it must have jforfeited the ro d 
opinion and confidence of tie people 














































































of Spain. If, therefore, a govern- 
ment were to be created by the 
council of Castile, which possesses 
novalid and legal authority for that 
ptrpose, and @hich has justly 
merited the indignation of the peo- 

le, no good could result from it. 

ts enactments would be complete- 
ly inefficient; and Spain would 
find herself in a much weaker 
and worse situation than before the 
establishment. 

The rightof convoking¢the cortes 
rests with the king: if it were ex- 
ercised by any other authority, that 
exercise would undoubtedly be il- 
legal: nor would the provinces pay 
any obedience to an order to con- 
voke the cortes, issuing from any 
other than the royal authority. In 
the situation in which the kingdom 
was suddenly and unexpectedly 
placed,—a situation naxnown to the 
history and the laws et Spamn,— 
the people legally assumed the 
ower Of appointing a government. 
Mhis act was not merely compul- 
sory, asthe cortes in the absence of 
the king could not be convoked, 
but it was also in the highest degree 
prudent and expedient. In the 
yeu tas, Cheretore, tlitis< reated bythe 
people, the SUpPreme power Is ladeed: 
thev POssess wm Hot only ly neht, 
bit by the willy v and cheertul 
obedience which iw paid te. their 
he happy ottects 


: . 
‘ 
\ thei 


orders, and by t 
wilt h have Lee rN prod i. 
ry 
measures. This corsideration of. 
fers a satistactory reply to the first 
maquiry : the supreme yautas being 
* S 
constituted and obeyed by th  peo- 
ple, possess the legitimate autherity 
tor electing those who ate to com- 
pose t! c’ Slit remMme reovernnieni, 
‘The S.itvh com sider ! he UF @X- 


amined accurately and atte tively, 
will pomt out the persons whom 
the fEntas o ht $9 clect, \s the 
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supreme government ought, for 
every efficient purpose, to DOssess 
the goodwill and confidence of the 
nation, members of the differen 
juntas, which have already derived 
their situation and authority from 
the nation, are more likely to com. 
pose that government in its mos 
desirable and useful character, [f 
any province be still under the mi. 
litary power, a supreme junta, the 
choice and organ of the people, 
dught immediately to be tormed 
there, in order that the government 
about to be established mav be the 
result of the fiee choice of every 
province in the empire. If it be 
thus ftxed on its proper and le. 
guimata basis, it will assuredly 
act with the most scrupulous te. 
gard to the real interests of the 
country, at the same time that it 
will effectualiy secure the coopera. 
tron and obedience ef all ranks and 
descriptions of people, 

It these remarks be well founded, 
the mode ot proceeding is obvions 
and easy: the ditterent juntas should 
each elect from among their own 
members two deputies: the depu- 
ties of all the juntas thus elected 
should be acknowledged and obey- 
ed as constituting the supreme go- 
vernment of Spain. With it should 
be lodged the most full and explicit 
power to enact and carry into exe- 
cution every measure which. shall 
he deemed necessary for the regu- 
lation and the safety of the king- 
dom, While, however, this govern 
Ment is supreme, and in every thug 
regarding thenation atlarge isto be 
considered as theonly source of law 
and authority, the different juntas 
trom whom it Gas proceeded, are, 
each in its respective province, to 
have the internal and local com- 
mand and direction. They ought 
tu regard the wishes of the peoples 
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and having ascertained what they 
are, it becomes thetr duty to com- 
municate them to the deputies they 
have sent to the supreme govern- 
ment, who, on their part, are to pay 
them every attention, provided they 
appear conducive to the good of the 
nation. - ‘ 

If this measure which the junta 
of Seville recommends be carried 
‘ato execution, there will be a su- 

me government formed indi- 
yectly by the people. ‘The imme- 
diate choice of the members who 
“ure (0 compose it, will rest with 
the juntas of the different provinces; 
but these juntas were in the first 
instance chosen by the nation, when 
they found themselves compelled 
to have recourse to arms. It will 
rest with these juatas to take 
especial care that the members they 
elect are men distinguished for their 
talents, activity, and patriotism : 
they ought, if possible, also to 
possess a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of legislation, and all the 
branches of public welfare and go- 
vernment, since with them will 
be deposited the hopes of the king- 
dom. 

The junta, after the detail of this 
elaborate and excellent plan, pro- 
ceeded to point out the situation 
which in their opinion would be 
most proper for the establishment 
and meetings of the supreme go- 
verament. They preferred a’ place 
remote fromthe war; and on the 
whole considered some of the large 
etiesin La Mancha as the most 
convenient. On this subject, how- 
*very as Comparatively of little mo- 
ment, they declared themselves to 
& mnodegree anxious. ‘he con- 
+ ston of their manifesto 1s occue 
pied with a high-minded, but satis« 
factory, refutation of the calumnies 
and Mistepresentations with which 
they had been attacked, and with 
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a brief but striking picture of the 
services Which they had rendered 
their country. 

There appeared so much pro- 
priety and good sense in the meas 
sure which was recommended by 
the junta of Seville, that the prin- 
ciple of it gave very general satis. 
faction, though, as might have been 
expected, some of the inferior and 
less important regulations were ob- 
jected to. It was, therefore, deter. 
mined that the members of the 
supreme government should be con- 
voked and assembled as speedily as 
possible. Accordingly, on the 24th | 
of September, their solemn instal- 
lation took place at the palace of 
Aranjuez. ‘lhe number of mem- 
bers who were present at the open- 
ing was only about twenty, several 
who had been elected not having 
arrived. The venerable count 
Florida Blanca was appointed pre- 
sident. In the oath which they 
took, a clause occurs which by no 
means augured favourably of the 
liberality and wisdom of their fu- 
ture proceedings ; or, if it must be 
considered as inserted merely in 
compliunce with the popular pre- 
judice, it presefived but a dark pic- 
ture of Spanish knowledge and to- 
leration, ‘he members were re- 
quired to swear by the sacred imaye 
of Jesus Christ, there present, that, 
in their employment as members 
of the supreme junta, they would 
detend and promote the preserva- 
tion and increase of the broly Ca- 
tholic, apostolic, and Roman _ re- 
ligion. 

In order to keep the civil con- 
cerns of the kingdom distinct and 
separate from those of a military 
nature, it was judged expedient to 
forma military junta at Madrid: 
this was composed of five generals, 
of whom Castanos and Morla had 
distinguished themselves in sucha 
manner 
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manner asto direct the public mind 
to its proceedings with no mcon- 
siderable degree of expectation and 
confidence. The principal object 
both of the supreme government 


and of the military junta, in th 
first meetings, regarded the con- 
dition of the army, and the state 
ot defence in which those parts ot 
Spain, still exposed to the attacks 
of the enemy, ought to be placed. 
"lhe attention ot the Supreme fro- 
verument was also unexpectedly 
called to ‘a difference which arose 
between Cuesta and the deputies 
from the junta of Leon and Castile, 
Having adopted such measures 
as they hoped would reconcile this 
difference, the supreme govern- 
ment directed its attention towards 
those points on account of which 
it was more immediately con- 
voked. : 

In order that the nation might 
know on what particular mezsures 
the supreme junta were about to 
employ themselves, and what bene- 
fit they might look torward to from 
their Jabours, they published a 
sketchot the reforms and ameliora- 
tions which they had it in contem- 
plation to effect. ‘Though, unfor- 
tunately, from unforeseen and overs 
ruling circamstances, they had i 
not in their power to curry their 
designs into execution, yet justice 
to their intentions, as well as the 
importance of their plans, seem to 
require that we should brietly state 
them. They professed to keep a 
steady eve upon every. measure 
which could extend and benefit 
those main rings of national 
wealth, agriculture, arts, com- 
merce, and navigation. All de- 
mands upon the public treasury in 
the various forms of allowance to 
wiiows, annuites, the interest of 
the vales, &c. were to be punctu- 
ally paid: tvom the irregularity of 
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these payments in time past, mach 
contusion had arisen in cig publig 
accounts, as well as distress and 
injustice to numerous individuals 
he exact amount of the pudlic 
Gebt and mn and of the 
tf the annual revep: 

Wis to be ascertained, Wi 
stricter valance might be preseryed 
berween them thau had hitherto 
been the case. Order and (ECONO. 
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my in every branch public 
business they would take espécial 
care toestablish, and to see regm 
larly and c nstantly exerc! ed, By 
degrees they would suppress al] 
useless and unnecessary offices; 
ol 


simplifying as much 
every branch of the exccutive go. 
vernment, and placing it in the 
hands of qualified and eflicient per- 
sons. In order to lighten the 
burdens of the people, during the 
contest in which they were engaged, 
they would apply to the pubiic ser. 
vice those vast sums which re 
trenchments ia the expense of the 
royal household placed at their 
disposal. ‘l"hese sums had hutnerto 
supported the favourite and his 
satellites; they would in future be 
appropriated to the maintenance ol 
the heroic defenders of their coun 
try. The revenues of the state 
would also be greatly increased, 
and the burdens of the people le» 
sened by the sale of the estates of 
those who had joined the enemys 
In order that the public might be 
enabled to judge for themselvesot 
the resources of the kingdom, and 
ot the judicious and honest empioys 
ment and distribution of them, the 
supreme junta promised to publish 
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annually a statement or the sum 
total of the funds of the nation, and 
of their application. 
ryt . _— fr the 
The character of many a @ 
members of the supreme junta, a8 


the promises which thei frst eee 
herations 
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herations and measures Qave, were, 
however, not supported by the ge- 
neral tenor of their subsequent 
proceeding’. They were placed 
ina sxuation and under circum- 
stances of very peculiar difficulty 
and embarrassment. No person 
in the least acquainted with the 
character of Bonaparte could he- 
lieve that he would sit down indit- 
ferent to the loss of his armies, and 
the discomfiture of his plans. It 
was to be expected that he would 
bring forward his whole force, di- 
rected and animated by his pre- 
sence, against Spain. He had been 
hitherto deceived and taken by sur- 
prise; but on that very account he 
would arm himself with more than 
his usual strength, and exert more 
than his usual skill, The supreme 
junta, therefore, had taken upon 
themselves the sufficient prepara 
tion of Spain to meet and overe 
come this threatened and impend- 
ing danger. They could not ex- 
pect much time for this prepara- 
tion, and yet very much was to be 
done. The enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple was to be preserved; and upon 
itwere to be engrafted discipline, 
perseverance, and obedience to 
ther commanders. Generals of 
skill, activity, and talent, as well 
asot tried and acknowledged patri- 
ousm, were to be chosen. ‘The 
means tO support immense armies 
were to be fixed upon and pro- 
cured, In short, the Spaniards, a 
matron unaccustomed to military 
affairs, and unprovided, ina great 
measure, wih men qualified by 
experienceto plan and carry through 
the grand operations of a campaign, 
were in the short space of a very 
ew months to be prepared to cope 
with the most numerous and com- 
plete army the world ever saw, led 
an by 4 general whose military ta- 
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lents lwd perhaps never been sur- 
passed. If we refleet-on_ these 
things, we shall feel disposed to 
make considerable allowances for 
the apparent slowness and want of 
energy which marked the conduct 
of the supreme junta. 

Deferring for the present an ace 
count of the military proceedings 
of the.armies of Spain, we’ shall 
state an instance of bravery by no 
means inferior in degree or con- 
sequence to the celebrated defences 
of Saragossa and Valencia. The 
province of Catalonia, from. its 
vicinity to the French frontier, was 
particularly exposed to irruptions 
and attacks. by the enemy. ‘Lhere . 
were two places especially which 
they were extremely anxious. to 
conquer, Rosas and Gerona. ‘The 
latter, to the gallant defence of 
which we are about to advert, is 
situated nearly 30 miles to the 
south of Rosas, and is rather strong= 
ly fortified. Against it a body of 
7000 French and Italians was dis- 
patched, under general Duhesme. 
The different fortresses in the town 
were occupied by a considerable 
number of the inhabitants, eager 
and determined to defend it; but 
there was no person qualified and 
disposed to head them and direct 
their operations. In this emer- 
gency it fortunately happened that 
captain Otway, who was then lying 
off Rosas, heard of the situation 
ot the town. He immediately pro- 
ceeded thither, and put himself at 
the head of its brave defenders. 
Led on by him, they were complete- 
ly successful in repelling the at- 
tempts of the French: in this glo- 
rious contest. all ranks and classes, 
and both sexes, cheerfully stepped 
forwardand exerted themselves with 
the utmost bravery. Even’ the 
priests engaged in the most aciy 
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duty. The French, driven with 
disgrace from their atten‘pt on the 
town, by the unassisted efforts of 
its inhabitants, set themselves down 
to besiege it. But they were specdi- 
ly compelled to raise the siege. 
The count de Caldagues, with only 
6000 men, of whom not more than 
$00 were veteran troops, marched 
for this purpose. Having formed 
a plan adapted to the nature of his 
own force, and to the strength and 
sitnation of the enemy, he was hap- 
pily enabled, by the activity and 
skill of his officers, to carry it into 
execution with the most complete 
success, The onemy's batteries- 
were attacked with the bayonet 
with so much rapidity and ardour, 
that they were thrown inte im- 
mediate and wreparable disorder 
and confusion. ‘They fled on all 
sides; and though for a momenta 
part of them seemed disposed to 
make a stand and rally, their de- 
termination was soon thoroughly 
destroyed by the arrival of a tresh 
body of Spaniards. Beaten on 
every side, they found themselves 
compelled to cross the river, under 
the protection of their cavalry. 
Had the Spaniards been supplied 
with this description of force, the 
destruction of the enemy must have 
been complete. This battle lasted 
trom seven in the morning till very 
late in the evening; and the issue of 
w was not only the defeat of the 
French, but the liberation of the 
town of Gerona, ind the weakening 
of the garrison of Barcelona, from 
which Duhesme had proceeded to 
the attack. -Inthis battle, as well 
asin several skirmishes of infertor 
importance, the Spaniards deriv- 
ed considerable benefit from the 
Miguelets—a description of men 
peculiarly titted, trom their, hardy 
mode of life among the Pyrennees, 
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toendure fatigue, and at the same 
time endowed with a more than 
usual portion of strength, activity, 
and courage. 

However honourable and en. 
couraging to the Spaniards these 
and similar instances of successful 
bravery might be, and however 
advantageous when viewed as di. 
minishing and dispiriting the enemy, 
and defeating hts designs in attacks 
of considerable importance ; yet 
the attention and interest of the na- 
tion could not long rest upon them, 
while the remains of the army of 
France was sull enabled to occupy 
the territory of the patriots. Al. 
though the deteat of Dupont had 
been the signal for the general and 

peedy retreat of the different Freneh 
corps; yet, after having formed 
themselves into one body and reach- 
ed the confines of Navarre, they 
did not appear disposed to continue 
their retreat any further. Joseph 
Bonaparte continued with the army, 
but the command of it rested with 
marshal Bessieres. About the be- 
ginning of September, the head 
quarters were at Logrono, while 
about the same time the different 
corps of the patriots were advancmg 
in order to unite, and endeavour te 
compel the French beyond the 
Pyrennees. ‘I'he occupation of the 
line of the Ebro was of so much 
consequence to ¢ach party, that 
they naturally drew towards tt 
The French force was rated a 
about 40,000 men. ‘That of the 
Spaniards might probably reach 
109,000. It was under the com 
mand of Palafox, Castanos, 

Blake, The army of Valencia 

Murcia, about the be inning of Oc- 
tober, took up its position near 
Tudela. General Reding with his 
corps was stationed at Guadarama- 
The principal force of the F 
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et that time was at Melagro, abont 
three leagues and a half from Due 
dela: here they had about 20,000 
men, who were opposed by about 
24,000 Spaniards. The rench 
endeavoured to make up for their 
inferiority in point of numbers, by 
occupying strong positions on the 
Ebro, connected with their gar- 
gison and *ortress of Pampeiuna. 
These different positions varied 
partially xud occasionally, accord- 
ing ag the object im view by 
the respective armics required a 
change. It was assuredly the plan 
of the Spanish genrals, if they” 
could possibly effect it, either to 
sarround the enemy, or by breaking 
bis line to force him to an unequal 
engagement. As Me first object 
appeared most suitable to the si- 
tuation of the Spanish army, 
and most within their power, 
many attempts were made to ac- 
complish it. Palafox and Blake, 
who commanded the eastern and 
western wings, pushed forward so 
asto throw the whole of the Sna- 
nish army into the form of a cres- 
cent; the two points of which 
mretched beyond the flanks of the 
enemy. While these two generals 
acted in this manner, thev trusted 
to the main and centre force under 
Castanos succeeding in routing the 
centreof the French. It was soon 
discovered that in point of gencral- 
ship, the enemy were mucii supe- 
tior to their opponents: notwith- 
standing the a superiority of 
the patriots, they could not by the 
Most rapid mancuvres, or the 
“rongest pressure of their force, 
ether make any impression on the 
Centre of the French, cr outflank 
them in such a manner ts to com- 
pel their retreat, or actually to sur- 
sae them. Where: er the Spa- 
eps turned their attention, 
Ga@y tound the teresight and 
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skill of the enemy had provided 
against afyvourable attack. The 
French, indeed, found themselves 
under the necessity of abandoning 
Burgos, whicli they had occupied 
for a second tine after their general 
retseat, and of contracting and con. 
centrating their forces betweea 
Vittoriaand Pampeluna. But within 
this space, on the north side ef the 
Ebru, in a country naturally strong 
from the number of rivers which 
intersect it, they bade detiance te 
the superior force and the various 
mancuvres of the Spanish generals. 
Blake appears to have advanced 
further towards outflanking that 
part of the enemy’storce which was 
opposed to him, than Palafox on 
the opposite wing; but the want 
of cavalry was severely telt by the 
fo.mer oificer. 

‘hus tor several weeks were the 
opposing armies situated and em- 
ployed. The French had the 
ocean on their right, the river and 
prevince of Arragon on their lett, 
and the Ebro in front of them. 
Within this narrow compass thetr 
sole object was to maintain their 
ground, to repel any attacks that 
might be made upon them, and to 
guard against the aitempts which 
were constantly made by the Spa- 
niards to surround them. About 
the middle of October their force 
was disposed in the following man- 
ner: at Bilbor they had 14,000 
men; at Orozeo 10,000; at Vittc- 
ria 13,000; at Viana 6000; at 
Milagro 5000; at Olite 3000. In 
the fortress of Pampeluna they had 
nearly 7000; and in Lauz, which 
they had imtreuched, there was a 
force of 20090. From this enye 
meration it will appear that rein- 
forcements had already been sent 
them. About the same time, ths 
middie of OQOctaber, the Spanish 
army was still pushed beyond the 
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wing's of the enemy, so that to per- 
sons unacquainted with the relative 
force and the nature of the country 
occupied by the two armies, it 
would have appeared that the 
French were completely in the 
power of the Spaniards. At this 
time a division of the western or 
Gallician army, amounting to near- 
ly SOOO men, were stationed at 
Guenes near Bilboa; and at Lu- 
yaudo and Valmosed two other di- 
visions, forming together nearly 
16,000 men. At Ordunaa smaller 
division of SOOO men was station- 
cd, while the city of Burgos, in the 
rear of the army, was occupied by 
4000. "Vhe van of the Gallieian 
army, consisting of about 7000 
men, were pushed on beyond Bil- 
bou, with the intention of cutting 
off the communication between 
difierent parts of the French forces. 
By this statement it will appear 
that the Gallictan army about the 
middle of October amounted near- 
ly to 40,000 men. The main body 
of the army of Castile, consisting 
of 10,000 men, was stationed at 
Medina and Frias, while their van, 
of 1000, oceupied the lett bank of 
the Ebro at Espejo. The armies 
of Arragon and Valencia, under the 
command of Palatox, were station- 
ed near Saragossa, with the double 
view of protectin g¢ that town, and 
of cooperating with the other two 
armies of Spain. 
Estramadura, amounting to 13,000 
men, Was stationed at Aranda. 

‘The enumeration of such.a force, 
and the statement of the favourable 
position which it occupied, almost 
unavoidably lead the mind to won- 
der avits inactivity. Did the Spa- 
nish generals not think it pruc dent, 
with such a supe4nro rity » an ectl) to 
attack the enemy? or did they ex- 
pect to be able, without the risq 
of a general engagement, to sur- 
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round him, or to compel him tore. 
treat? A few weeks at most might 
have convinced them how f, far they 
were likely to succeed in eit) ier of 
these points ; and if they perceived 
that, after putting in practice every 
miancuvre which sugested itself 
to them as prudent and skilful, and 
after having advanced on the flanks 
of the enemy as far as they could 
in safety, the enemy sull kept his 
ground, surely no more time ought 
to have been lost in this dilatory 
and cautious mode of proceeding. 
It might naturally have occurred 
to them, that if they could not 
drive back 40 or 50,000 French, 
certainly dispirited in some degree 
by the defeats and disgrace they 
had suffered im Spam, they them- 
selves could hardiy expect to be 
able to make head against, or even 
to resist, the whole disposable force 
of France, led on by Bonaparte in 
person. Whoever reflects on the 
mactivity of the Spanish generals, 
during the months of September 
and October, is compelled, how- 
ever unwilling he may be, to have 
recourse to the unpleasant suspicion 
either that the Spanish armies were 
not nearly so numerous as they 
were uniformly represented to be, 
or that they were led on by generals 
incapable of taking advantage o! 
their numbers and enthusiasm and 
far inferior even to the subordinate 
generals of that army to which they 
were opposed. 

It was indced said, ta excuse for 
the proceedings of the Spanish ge- 
nerals, that they were acting sit 
ly according to the principles: 
tenor of the celebrated precautions 
issued by the junta of Seville. 
These precautions had rec commend: 
ed, m the strongest mannets 
gener al aciions should be avoid 
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detached parts of the enemy’s 
+ 409 as the safest and most pru- 
dent measures that the patriots 
could adopt. But it is evident, 


both from the nature of these pre- 


cautions and from the character of 
the men by whom they were tssued, 
that they were Not meant to be ap- 
plied to cases W here t] 1e p: utriots 
tar outnumbered the enenly. T ne y 
were meant to compensate tor in- 
feriority of force, or for want of 
experience and discipline, where the 
forces were nearly equal. By 
adopting the precautions with a 
amen cal superiority so creat as 
they possessed, the Spanish gene- 
rals virtually acknowledged that 
they were not equal to cope with 
one-third of their own force; and 
then the question reCursy, What 
likelihood O; success re niained to 
the Spam irds, if they were to be 
opposed | by a French army, fully 
equal tu their own in point of num. 
bers? Besides, even allowing that 
durmg the months of September 
and October the Spanish generals 
were acting upon the principle of 
the precaut ions, did not the want 
of success attending that plan of 
action grave: oer that they had 
misapplied the rules laid down in 
the precautions, or that their own 

ant of talent and skill rendered 
them ineffectual? 

The ¢ laring } and undeni: thle fact, 
that all the force whi i > pam could 
bring into the field was “unable to 
drive the remains of the French 
army beyond the Pyrennees, or even 
to compel them to retreat, when 
they bad once concentrated their 
troops and taken up what they 
deemed a strong and secure posi- 
‘omy Certainly excited considerable 
apprehension in the minds of m: ay 
woo had been previously very 
safzuine with res spect to the final 
buicCess of the patriots. T hey look- 
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ed forward with alarm to the time 
which undoubtedly was fast aps 
proaching, when Bonaparte would 
lead on his best troops against 
Spain, and regretted that before 
this took place, the barriers which 
nature had raised, seeminaly for 
the purpose of securing and pro. 
tecting the indepe ndence of Spain, 
shoulc i not have been wrested jrom 
the powel of the enemy, and re- 
stored to their legitimate possessors. 
When the Spanish revolution first 
broke out, these barriers were_re- 
presented as equivalent toanarmy ; 
and so they certainly were; but 
unfortunately, at the most import- 
ant crisis in the whole revolution, 
they were in army in the hands of 
the enemy ; their stvengih and ad- 
vantages were burne ‘d against the 
patriots, instead of being ranged on 
their side. 

It was hardly to have been exe 
pected, when the people of Spain 
rose in arms, that Bonaparte would 
have delayed so long before he 
began to take measures to suppress 
them: it was rather expected that, 
aware at once of the nature and ex- 
tent of the insurrection, or at least 
led by his apprehension to consider 
it as formidable, and neglecting 
every other consideration and 
scheme, he would have instantly 
crushed it with the whole of hs 
force. When, therefore, it was 
found that he was indifferent or 
negligent, ti his armies were de- 
feated and driven almost to the 
frontiers of France, and that, even 
then, there was no appearance ¢ of 
his being able to send a strong re- 
inforcement for at least thre 
months, the opportunity which 
thisdelay prese nted to thé Sp iniards 
of increasing and organizing their 
force, and of providing r every thing 
neces ey for its maintenance, and 
its reguiar and connected Opera- 
% 5 tions, 
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tions, raised the hopes of their well- 
wishers, They already beheld the 
dispirited remnant of the French 
army, with the new sovereign, 
driven beyond the Pyrennees, and 
every Opening in these mountains, 
capable of admitting the passage 
even of a detachment of the armies 
of Bonaparte, blocked up effectu- 
ally against his most powerful and 
obstinate attacks. ‘hen, there- 
fore, the time passed away without 
any thing being done; when the 
comparatively small army of 40,000 
or even 60,000 men presented an 
unassailable front to all the force of 
Spain, is it to be wondered at, if 
many of the well-wishers of the pa- 
triots looked forward with con- 
siderable alarm to the operations 
that the winter would witness? 

The months of September and 
October were not, however, totally 
destitute of military operations ; 
and these we must be content with 
detailing, as we unfortunately have 
none of a more extensive and de- 
cisive nature to record. The pro- 
vince of Biscay had not been im a 
situation openly to avow its consent 
to the measures of the patriots, till 
the evacuation of Madrid, and the 
retreat of the French armies, As 
soon, however, as these events took 
place, the inhabitants of this pro. 
vince, who are celebrated for heir 
warlike and independent habits, 
formed a junta. ‘This junta ad- 
dressed a spirited proclamation to 
the Biscayans in the beginning of 
August. Initthey appealed to the 
grief and indignation which filled 
the hearts of their countrymen, at 
having been forced, from the ope- 
ration of circumsiances which 
could not be resisted, to conceal 
their sentiments, and to abstain 
from offering their services in de- 
fence of the rights of the Spanish 
nation. But their sufferings were 
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now atanend; the youth of the 
province, {uil of holy ardour, were 
flocking to the standard of puatri. 
otism ; and chiefs every way Worthy 
to lead them would soon be placed 


at their head. The exploits of 


their ancestors were set before 
them; at one time repulsing the 
Carthaginians ; at another destroy. 
ing the hosts of Rome. Such had 
been their courage, that they were 
distinguished above other nations, 
at one period by having granted to 
them the honourable distinction of 
serving in the van of the army, at 
another by, having bestowed upon 
them the privilege of citizens. With 
theexample and the rewards of their 
ancestors placed before them, the 
people of Biscay could not be inac- 
tive or cowardly in their country’s 
cause; they would speedily and 
clearly prove that they were worthy 
descendants of those whose exploits 
were recorded in history. But if 
they wished to signalize them. 
selves and to benefit their country, 
it was absolutely necessary that they 
should be conspicuous for discipline 
and obedience ; and that they 
should banish from among them. 
selves all party passions. They 
had but one interest; they ought, 
therefore, to have but one feeling 
and one object in view. The re- 
ligion of their forefathers, the 
country from which they derived 
their existence, and the sovereign 
who had been placed over them by 
the constitution and the laws, all 
demande! their support ; aud when 
such important claims upon their 
valour and patriotism existed, the 
people of Biscay would not be 
found backward or deficient. 
Such a spirited address, accom- 
panied by corresponding exertions 
on the part of the people, 1 a part 
of Spain hardly liberated from the 
presence of the French, and stil 
exposed 
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exposed to’their incursions, was not 
likely to be passed over with impu- 
nity, It was indeed issued but a 
yery short time betore the city of 
Bilboa, the principal place in Bis- 
cay, was entered by a detachment 
of French troops from Vittoria, 
amounting to 6000 infantry and 
4000 cavalry. It was obliged to 
surrender on capitulation; but, con- 
trary to the terms which were 

nted it, the French plundered 
its inhabitants. The city continued 
in possession of the French till the 
middle of September, when it was 
retaken by a division of general 
Blake’s army, under the command 
of the marquis de Portaygo. In 
this affair the French garrison 
would have probably been captured, 
had not some of the advanced posts 
of the Spaniards fired upon the 
French, before the main army was 
sufficiently advanced and prepared 
for the attack. As the business was 
conducted, the Spaniards displayed 
considerable courage ; and the loss 
of the French amounted to about 
400 men. The inhabitants mani- 
tested the most lively joy and gra- 
titude at being again freed from the 
power of the enemy, and restored 
to their country’s cause, But their 
joy was doomed to be of short du- 
ration: this town was too necessary 
tothe French to be suffered to re- 
main long in the possession of the 
patriots. Marshal Ney, who ar- 
rived in Spain and took the com- 
mand of the French armies about 
the end of September, employed 
himself immediately in carefully 
reconnoitring the position of the ar- 
my, andthe nature of the adjacent 
country, The importance of re- 
gaming Bilboa was too obvious to 
escape his penetration. In order if 
possible at once to regain the city, 
and to capture the whole of the 
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Spanish force which was stationed 
in it, marshal Ney ordered a feign- 
ed retreat to Vittoria; by this 
means he hoped to divert the at- 
tention of the Spanish army, while 
the whole of his centre corps undec 
his own command rapidly advanced 
against BiJboa, But the marquis 
de Portaygo, aware of the artifice, 
and of the superior force with 
which he was threatened, evacuated 
the place, and retreated in the best 
order, with all his troops and artil- 
lery, and without the loss of a sin- 
gle man, to Balmaseda. Thus a 
coup-de-main, by which it would 
seem marshal Ney wished to signas 
lize his entrance into the field, wae 
in a great measure defeated. As 
soon as general Blake was informed 
of the recapture of Bilboa, he took 
measures to advance against it with 
such a considerable force, as should 
compel the French again to eva- 
cuate it, even without exposing the 
city to the destruction and horrors 
of a regular attack. He accord. 
ingly advanced towards it with 
nearly his wholearmy. The French 
took the alarm, and in the begin- 
ning of October they judged it 
prudent to evacuate the city for the 
second time. Jt was taken possese 
sion of by a division of gencral 
Blake’s army en the 12th. ‘The re- 
treat of the enemy was conducted 
and effected with little loss and in 
good order; but they found them- 
selves compelled to retire along the 
coast towards St. Sebastian, instead 
of marching to the main body of 
their army, which was still statton- 
ed between Vittoria and Pampelu- 
na. By gaining possession of Bil- 
boa, general Blake was enabled to 
resume his attempt to outflank the 
western wing of the French army, 
at the same time that he deprived 
the enemy of the mens of supply- 
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ing that part of their army with 
stores and amfMunition along the sea 
coast from Bayonne to Bilboa. 
The inactivity of the Spanish ar- 
mies, which excited alarm and ap- 
prehension in the bosom of many 
of their most ardent and sincere 
well-wishers in this co untry, does 
not appear to have been considered, 
in Spain itself, as discouraging or 
unp! ropitious. Such was the confi- 
dence which the government ot 
Spain, and, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, the people themselves en- 
tertained of the favour: ible state 
and ultimate triumph of their cause, 
that. for some time, the offers ot 
England to assist the patriots with 
troops were not acce} ted. This 
indeed may hav e: arisen, P artly from 
other considerations beside the firm 
belicf in her own sufficiency : 
some dread may have been enter- 
tained, that the too frequent and al- 
most unavoidable bad effects of a 
combined army would follow the 
juncti nof the E nglish and Spanish 
forces ; or th at, if they acted sepa 
rate ly and ind lep endent: y of bath 
other, the p: ejudices of such a peo- 
le as the Opa iards are, n ieht 
wen viewed wrh 7 alousy and a- 
larm the intrecuction of foreten 
forces, even though they were the 
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of athirm ana trusted fmend, come 


expressly and plain.y for the pur- 


t 
pose of helping them to regain 
their independence. Frem whrat- 
< motry thie munta act whe. 
t! r oireyy i of se conndence, 
Trom al prehe ? Or 7 m bot! 
| ed, it is Cel ntiatt \ pre- 
ferred lor some t receiving oF 
mit , arn cd ¢ inegr ft the 
l st! "OVE Th , dh 
tien whe ‘ be tec » UNe 
der the com: ot Arthur 
Welle! 7 1 ut ( er Ws 
supposed, of pomp against Spanis) 
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America, was, on the news of the 
insurrection in Spain, coun: crmand. 
ed, and its destination changed, Jf 
sailed from Ireland, perhaps as 
comp! lete m every res My as any 
armament ever sent out by a British 
ministry ;—in one point only did it 
appear afterwards that there was 
any oversight or defix lency: the 
cavalry attached to it did not bear 
the ji ust and proper proportion to 
the infantry. But as far as tried 
discipline and courage in the men, 
and acuvity, success and skill in 
the commander in chief, can confer 
on an armament the character of 
being complet ey OF Give just reason 
to hove that it will succeed in its 
enterprise 5 certainly this arnsament 
deserved the character universally 
given it, and the confidence that was 
placed in it. Sir Arthur had orders 
to offer the assistance of this ferce 
to the Spaniar ‘ds; they however, at 
that time com; letely confident in 
their own p: ower and success, de 
clined the assistance; and recom. 
mended it to sir Arthur to employ 
it in freeing Portugal from the 
French troops under Junot. [ts 
splendid operations in that country 
will fall under our notice in another 
place : it seemed, however, propet 
to state here, that it was offered 
in the first instance 
ards, since this offer proves the 
exertion of the British govern 
ment, and the rejection of it, the 
full confidence which the Spaniards 
had id A, their own stren eth. 

» British gove rnment, anxious 
to oblige and assist the patriots in 
every way that would be most 
ugreeable and beneficial to them, 
next turned its thoughts to = Spa 
nish troops, which ‘Bon aparte had 


under the false pre tence of 
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to the Danish islands in the Baltic. 
It seemed an easy matter tor a na- 
tion, which possessed a large tieet 
in this sea, to bring away these 
troops. ‘That they were anxious to 
their countrymen, and to turn 
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their arms ag.inst the man to whom 
they owed their banishment, ata 
time when their whole nation had 
risen in defence of its independence, 
was well known. All the Spanish 
troops in the island of Zealand, 
notwithstanding they were in the 
territories of an ally of Bonaparte, 
and far removed from their native 
land, as soon as they learnt the 
atrocious aggression which it was 
suffering, instantly formed a circle 
round their colours, and on bended 
knees swore to be faithful to their 
country. Men with these feelings 
and this determination were well 
worthy of being liberated, and con- 
veyed to their fellow citizens. From 
their exertions much might be 
hoped: their presence and example 
would animate the patriotic army, 
and urge it on to deeds worthy of 
the oath they had taken and the 
cause they had espoused. ‘The li- 
beration of these men was intrusted 
to admiral Keates : as soon as he re- 
ceived his final instructions for that 
purpose, he wrote to the officers of 
the Spanish troops. Fortunately, 
on the very day on which he re- 
ceived his instructions, a Spanish 
Omicer, after a miraculous escape, 
brought communications to the 
English fleet from his commander 
m chiet, the marquis de Romana. 
This general, after ha ving formed 
his plan with admiral Keates, lost 
no time in taking effectual measures 
tor carrying it into speedy and safe 
fxecution. On the Oth of August, 
with nearly SiX thousand ot the 
> panish troops under his command, 
Ny S00K possession of the fort of 
Nybourg in the island of Fuhnen; 
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and by a combination of the same 
plan, above a thousagd more are 
rived at the same place from Jut- 
land. Another thousand were 
thrown into Langland, in order to 
strengthen the Spanish torces alrea- 
dy there. Unfortunately, one of the 
regiments in Jutland was situated 
too remotely and critically to allow 
of its effecting its escape; and two,in 
the island of Zealand, were disarm- 
ed, af@r having fired on the French 
general, and killed one of his aides. 
de-camp. ‘Lhe Danish garrison 
in the island of Nvbourg yielded 
to the necessity of the case, and did 
not presume to oller a weak and 
ineffectual opposition; but two 
Danish vessels made a prepasterous 
and impotent attempt to obstruct 
the entrance of the English into 
the harbour. The Spanish general 
was unwilling to act against the 
Danes in any respect; it therefore 
became necessary for udm, Keates 
to attack these vessels with his boats: 
they were accordingly attacked and 
taken. 

As soon as the English got into 
the harbour of Nybourg, the sloops 
and dogrers which were found m 
it were tied up tor the reception 
of the artillery, baggage and stores 
of the Spanish troops, ‘The whole 
of the army, amounting to 8000 
men, were safely embarked on the 
llth, about four miles from the 
town. ‘These were immediately 
conveyed to the island of Lange 
land, between Fuhnen and Laland, 
of which the Spantards had posses- 
sion, and where about 2000 more 
troops were stationed.— The whole 
of this force was afterwards brought 
to England; and having been sup- 
plied with every thing of which 
they stood in need, they were con- 
veyed to Spain. 

Though, on the arrival of sir 
Arthur Wellesley on the coast of 
Spain, 
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Spain, the assistance which he 
brought was,declined, yet no long 
time elapsed before the Spanish 
government, become fully sensible 
of the immense army which would 
undoubtedly be brought agaist 
them, acceded to the renewed pro- 
posal of our ministry, that troops 
as well as money and military stores 
should be sent to the patriots. No 
time was lost in preparing an expe- 
dition, after the consent of the su- 
preme junta had been obtained. 
Sir David Baird was appointed 
commander in chief of the forces 
to be employed: these amounted 
to about 13,000 men. ‘They were 
landed at Corunna, after some un- 
foreseen and unexpected delay, oc- 
casioned by the necessity imposed 
by the constitution on the laws of 
Spain, of obtaining permission from 
the government betore the landing 
of foreign troops could take place. 
As soon as this permission was ob- 
tained, and the troops had refreshed 
thenrselves after their voyage, they 
were marched into the interior, in 
such a direction as would bring 
them to a junction with a larger 
force, which had been dispatched 
from Portugal under the command 
of sir John Moore. By the riddle, 
or towards the end of October, it 
appenred therefore that the Spa- 
oards might rely upon the army 
af the marquis’ of Romana, and 
those of sir David Baird, as well 
as wpon the force under Blake, Pa- 
latox, and Castanos, which we 
have already noticed. Besides the 
effectual ard of armies, which Bri- 
tain at this time supplied to Spain, 
she did ngt neglect those formalities 
which indicate and proclaim the 
friendly relation ard intercourse of 
nations. An ambassador was sent 
trom our court to the supreme junta 
as acting tn behalf and in the name 
of king Ferdinand, and an accre- 





dited ambassador from them wa 
received and acknowledged at §:, 
James’s. 

But while Britain was thus fy. 
ward and zealous in the cause of 
Spanish independence aad liberty, 
the other nations of the continegg 
gave no signs of taking advantage 
of the embarrassments of Bona 
parte to rescue themselves from his 
power, ar to recover the territories 
and honour they had lost in their 
wars with the French. ‘The Spa. 
niards, at one period, flattered 
themselves that Austria would step 
forward to their assistance, or at 
least that she would distract the at- 
tention and weaken the force of Bo. 
naparte, by putting herself in a for. 
midable and threatening attitude, 
But their expectations were in vain: 
they were destined to fight the bat. 
tle of their own liberty, totally. un- 
assisted’ except by the armaments 
sent them by Britain. Sweden, in- 
deed, looked to their cause as her 
own; but unfortunately her re 
moteness and her weakness ren- 
dered her totally incapable of offer- 
ing them any thing but her sympa. 
thy and good wishes. Russia had 
too lately given herself up to the 
influence and interests ot Bonaparte, 
to hold torth much probability that 
she would oppose him in his at- 
tempts on Spain, or even remone 
strate with him on their tyranny 
and injustice. Against Spain, there- 
fore, it appeared highly probable 
that the undivided hostility and 
force of Bonaparte would be d- 
rected; and the measures which he 
pursued soon put it beyond a doubt, 
not only that he meant to exert his 
whole strength to subdue the par 
triots, but that, while he was et 
gaged in this undertaking, he was 
determined effectually to secure the 
neutrality of Austria. ' 

The wel. known character of 
Bonaparte; 
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Bonaparte ; the public manner in 
which he had pledged himself to 
‘ee his brother on the throne of 
Spain ; and, perhaps above _ 

the oper of a wary which wou 
employ his soldiers ; gave little rea- 
son to expect that he would forgo 
his designs upon Spain. One of 
ye first and most formal declara- 
tious of his purpose to employ all 
his army, if necessary, for the ac- 
complishment of these desi gns, pro- 
ceeded from the junta wirich met 
amidst the smoking ruins of Bilboa, 
on its first capture Sy the French. 
After ceasuring or lamenting what 
they presumed to call the infatua- 
tion of their countrymen, they an- 
aounced that nothing which had 
occurred would have any influence 
oa the emperor of the French ; 
that he had formed certain arrange- 
ments with respect to Spain, which 
be would most assuredly accomplish 
notwithstanding the opposition that 
wag made to them, Massaredo, 
the president of this junta, so far 
torgot his honour, his character, 
and his country, as to assert that all 
the distresses of the Spaniards, and 
all those which the whole kingdom 
at that time suffered, arose from 
the errors into which the general 
teeling of the people had led them, 
and trom their allowing more 
werght to individual passions than 
to the general good; these, he adds, 
had afisen to such a height, that the 
cries of widows, the lamentations 
o children, the miseries of mis- 
guided families, and general desola- 
bon, were counted as nothing. Yet 
t never occurred to this junta, that 
Me cause of all this misery dwelt 
— the man whose slaves they had 
scome, and whose determined and 
ere vengeance they had 
nounced against their coun- 

trymen. 

Bonaparte himself, and his se- 
nate, always obsequious to his will, 
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and the echo of his sentiments, 
soon laid open more fully his de- 
signs against Spain. On the 5th of 
September, soon after his return to 
Paris from Bayonne, he assembled 
the senate ; when the ministers for 
foreign affairs and of war commu. 
nicated their reports. The first re- 
port of the minister for foreign af- 
fairs is dated at Bayonne, the 24th 
of April. Jt is remarkable for 
stating explicitly and without re. 
serve the reasons which had induced 
Bonaparte to seize on Spain. The 
most pressing object with the em- 
peror they declare to be war against 
England ; since she will not accept 
of any reasonable terms of peace 
with France. But the war, to be 
successful in producing a maritime 
peace, ought to be carried on with 
the utmost vigour. Spain, under 
her old government, was utterly 
incapable of making a vigorous 
and proper use of the maritime ree 
sources which she naturally possess~ 
ed. Her. government therefore 
must be changed, in order that she 
may join all her powers with France 
against the common enemy. Such 
is the unequivocal and official de- 
claration of the motives which 
armed Bonaparte against the inde- 
pendence of Spain, and which in- 
duced him, by treachery and vio- 
lence, to deprive her of her legiti- 
mate sovereign. 

In the second report, dated Sep- 
tember Ist, the minister for foreign 
affairs, after explaining the gta | 
cious reasons which had induced the 
emperor to interfere as a mediator 
in the midst of the divided Spa- 
niards, and the benefits which he 
intended to have conferred upon 
them, proceeds to lament that his 
majesty’s expectations had been dis- 
appointed, and his good intentions 
frustrated, by individual interests 
and foreign intrigues. ‘The English, 
of course, come in tor their share 
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of the blame, in having assisted the 


Spaniards to repel the, attacks of 


Bonaparte. But they must not be 
permitted to succeed, and to be 
able to say that Spain ts one of 
their provinces, ‘To prevent this 
disgrace, two millions of men are 
afirmed to be ready to cross the 
Pyrennees. If the liberty of the 
seas, or peace, or the tranquillity 
of France, or the honour of French- 
men, be objects of the first estima- 
tion and importance, Spain must 
be conquered, otherwise they will 
be lost. The prospect of meeting 
the English, and of fighting them 
man to man, is also he \d Out, as nO 
small advantage of the war into 
which Bonaparte was about to enter 
in support of his schemes on Spain. 
If they meet with a decisive and ge- 
neral check there, their means and 
their hopes will be annilulated, and 
peace must easily and speedily en- 
sue. Such, intermixed with the 
usual propartion of flattery and 
grasconade, is that part of the se- 
cond repert of the minister of fo- 
reign aflairs which immediately 
relates to Spain. ‘The only power 
whom Bonaparte, trom tl is speech, 
appeared ay prehensiv e of taking 
advantage of the msurrection in 
Spain, 1s Austria. Her former 
conduct with respect to her military 
atluirs as yay Latterly, 
he wever, it 1S ad de d, thi S power 
has carried tts armaments beyond 
meastire ; its miliary force is out 
of all proportion to its population 
and finances! This hint, evidently 
inserted at the desire of Bonaparte, 
was meant to produce its proper 
effect on Austria; and when fole 
lowed by the celebrated interview 
between him and the Russian cm- 
peror, it could hardly tail to alarm 
that power, and lead her to defer 
her military preparations. 

The message ot Bonaparte con- 
ins litte that relates to Opa ; 


? 
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but that little speaks the determing, 
tion ot his mind to « Urry on the 
War against that count Ty with 
the utmost activity, and to destror 
if it lay in his power, any armins 
which England: might disembark 
in support ‘of the patriots. The 
port of the minister of war ¢ efly 
relates to the mode of r. using rae | 
forces, and the ordering out the 
different conscriptions, “An army 
of 200,000 men is stated to be at 
the service of the war in dpain, 
while at the same time, by the 
means they $@ cest, the armies ¢ 
Germany, of the North, and o 
{taly, . ere to be increased upwards 
ot eig! hty thousand men, After 
making every allows ince for the ex. 
apeers ition © f this rep rts we must 
be compe lled to ac kno w le G ve that 
it gave the tearful promise of such 
an army as would have appalled 
the spirits of the boldest, and shaker 
to the foundation the most powe- 
ful nations on the continert. In 
conformity to the report of the mt- 
nister ot war, the senate on the 
12th ot September unanimously 
adopted a senatus consulium, by 
which 160,000 men were to be 
raised, one half of whom were im- 
mediately to be placed in active 
service, and the other half to be 
employed on the coast, and not 

called out before the Ist of Jam 
ary 1800, unless before that period 
some other powers should be ma 
state of war with France. In this 
prov ision, as in the allusion to Au- 
stria ira the report of the minister for 
toreign affairs, may pl: uinly be per 
celv ed an intimation to that power 
not to oppose the views of France 
upon Spain, nor tot ike advantage 
of the contest that was about © 
employ Bonaparte. 

But it was to his troops, —_ 
bled at the peri todical parade on Me 
Carousel, that Bonaparte express 
his wishes and opened out his plans 
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he most violent and outrageous 
wanner, Having or lered them to 
ms rme “di into close CO lumns, and 
the othicers being assembled, he 

told them, that aiter having tri- 
a phed on the banks of the Da- 
nd the Vistula, and passed 
on ugh Germany by forced 
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m uches, he shoul 1, without ale 
low ing them a moment’s rests order 
them to march thi ough lrance. 
He had occasion for their imme- 
diate service. The hideous pre- 
e of the leopard of Eneland 
contaminated the peninsula‘of Spain 
id Portugal. It was meumbent 
» them to drive him with dismay 
and dc truction from t! 1¢ contiment. 
‘The pillars of Hercules must Wit- 
ness their conquering and ave enging 

it would : a 
prosperous and durable peace,— 
and the consequent prosperity of 
France. ‘These were the objects 
the nearest his heart; the wish 
to obtain them alone induced 
him to call for their exertions. 
What they had ilready periormed 
placed them on a level with the 
Roman legions: what remained, 
what he had no doubt they would 
periorm with as much cheerful- 
ness, promptitude and _ success, 
would, if possible, augment their 


prowes e Crom 


ry, secure the happiness of their 
country, and imprint its remem- 
bra ince deeply and permanently on 
his h art. 

_Soon after he had thus arranged 
his Muitary Operations, he set out 
from Paris, in order to meet the 
emperor of Russia at Erfurth, This 
conterence had been announced 
some time before ; but it was hoped 
that a remembrance of what was 
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to his own honour, if not to 


" a dis “tat 
ais own dignity and safety, joined 
th , ’ 
uh Opopul, irit y of the measure 
mons hie LS nae ~— . 
-  ) ais teed ha . vy uld have 
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prev ente d th “y emper ‘or Alexander 
from actually proceeding to it 
When it did take place, some slight 
expectation was entertained that 
the remonstrances Alexander 
would induce Bonaparte to forge 
his attempts upon Spain. But un- 
fortunately for the repose of Eu- 
rope, this monarch had given hime 
selt up completely and without re- 
serve to the views and interests of 
Napoleon. What were the most 
material objects, which induced 
Bonaparte to hold this confereuce, 
it is imposstble absolutely to ascer- 
tain. He announced in a letter 
which he wrote to the prince pri- 
mate, during his journey to Er- 
furth, that he was going to give 
peace to Europe! W hat meaning 
can be attached to this phrase, 
when proceeding trom a man whose 
element 1s war, and from whose 
unprincipled and aggressive con- 
duct alone all the calamities which 
he pretended to lament, had pro- 
ceeded?) As Spain was undoubt- 
edly at that time the principal ob- 
ject of ins meditations and plans, it 
may naturally be concluded, that 
the conference with Alexander was 
intended to further that object. We 
have already seen that he was jea- 
lous of the increased preparations 
and tormidable attitude of Austria: 
to restrain and check these, he had 
caused his senate to declare his de- 
termination to mcerease his forces in 
the same proportion. But this 
power was to be held in more com- 
plete uncertainty and fear while he 
led his troops against Krance: tt 
was evident that she would not 
dare to move, while she was in 
doubt respecting the views and in- 
tentions oi Russia. It was there- 
fore the interest of Bonaparte to 
hold this conterence ; in order that 
Austria might be firmly umpressed 
with 
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with the complete union of plan 
and interest, which subsisted he- 
tween him and Alexander. In this 
he succeeded ; for the Austrian ca- 
binet, naturally alarmed at the 
meeting of the two emperors, dis- 

te baron Vincent, who had 
followed the steps of Bonaparte 
during the campaign in Poland, on 
the important and delicate mission 
to Erfurth. On his arrival he was 
admitted to separate interviews 
with the two sovereigns: what pass- 
ed is not known, but he probably 
satisfied Bonaparte, that his master 
would remain mactive and neutral, 
and that his military preparations 
either were not of the formidable 
and extensive nature represented, 
or that they were not carried on 
with any hostile views. Bonaparte 
having thus succeeded in one of the 
most important objects of the con- 
terence, found little difficulty or 
reluctance on the part of Alexan- 
der to enter completely into all 
his projects. 

One determination and conse- 
quence of the conference at Erfurth 
Was soon apparent. On the 21st 
of October a Russian officer and a 
French messenger arrived in Eng- 
land with propos.!s from the two 
emperors to enter mio a negotiation. 
The intelligence of their arrival 
created no hope in the public mir J, 
and indeed excited li SUrnrise. 
It had been so usual o step im the 
policy bf Bonap rte t) protfer a 

tiation for pe cc be ore he pre- 
coded to 7 eed horrors of ain 
that many people conhdently pre- 
dicted that this would be one of the 
results of the conference at Erfurth. 
But there was a yreat variety of 
Opinions respecting the motives 
which had prompted him to this 
step at such a ume. The more 
sanguine friends of the Spanish pa- 


triots even hoped that, aware of 
the difficulty if not impossibility of 
succeeding against them, he hyd 
reluctantly determined to restore 
Ferdinand, on condition th. Eng. 
land shou'd make peace. Tw others 
it appeared that his sole object was 
to deceive us, by the proffer of pe. 
gotiation, into the neglect or delar 
of our sending assistance to Spain, 
and to create distrust of us in the 
minds of the patriots. All agreed 
that we could not, consistently with 
our honour, listen to any terms 
which did not expressly include the 
liberation of Spain from French 
troops, and the restoration of her 
sovereign. And as these terms 
could not be expected from a man 
who set at nought every obstacle 
and all principle, when they stood 
in the way of his ambition, the 
people of England, so far from re- 
jotcing at the arrival of the messen- 
gers, and at the appearance of a 
negotiation, were disposed rather 
to censure ministers for giving any 
countenance to the prospect of 
peace, by the intercourse they kept 
up with France. When however 
his majesty’s declaration was pub- 
lished, it appeared evident that the 
British government, while on the 
one hand they had not rashly re- 
jected the proffered negotiation, 
but had conducted it in such a 
manner, and so far as to put he» 
yond a doubt the insincerity of the 
views of Bonaparte ; on the other 
hand, they had not prolonged tt 
trom the slightest thought ot com 
promising the honour of their conn 
try, or sacrificing the interests and 
the hopes of Spain. As this decla- 
ration is distinguished, above most 
other state papers, by a brevi'y 
which will hardly admit of abridge 
ment or condensation; and by 4 


plainness, pre cision and perspic tf 
whee 
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which would be injured by any at- 
tempt to alter its form, or to clothe 
it in different language, we shall 
lay it before our readers, entire and 
unchanged. , 

« The overtures made to his ma- 
jesty by the governments of Russia 
and of France have not led to nego- 
tiation; and the intercourse to 
which those overtures gave rise 
being terminated, his majesty thinks 
it right thus promptly and publicly 
to make known its termination. 
The continued appearance of a 
negotiation, when peace has been 
found to be utterly unattainable, 
could be advantageous only to the 
enemy. It might enable France to 
sow distrust and jealousy in the 
councils of those Oe are combined 
to resist her oppression; and if 
among the nations which groan 
under the tyranny of French alli- 
ance, or among those which main- 
tain against France a doubtful and 
precarious independence, there 
should be any which even now are 
balancing between the certain ruin 
of a prolonged inactivity, and the 
contingent dangers of an effort to 
save themselves from that ruin; to 
nations so situated, the delusive 
prospect of a peace between Great 
Britain and France could not {ail 
to be peculiarly injurtous. ‘heir 
preparations night be relaxed by 
the vain hope of returning tran- 
quillity, or their purpose shaken by 
the apprehension of being left alone. 

hat such was, in fact, the mam 
objet of France in the proposals 
transmitted to his majesty from 
Erfurth, his majesty ent: rtained a 
Strong persviasion, But at a mo- 
ment When results so awful from 
— a NEU and 30 ‘remen- 

ey FORD their uncertamty, might 

* Spending upon the decision of 
Peace Of War, the king felt it due 
& dimself to ascertuin, beyond the 
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possibility of doubt, the views 
and intentions of his enemies. It 
was difficult for his majesty to be- 
lieve that the emperor of Russia 
had devoted himself so blindly and 
fatally to the violence and ambition 
of the power with which his imperial 
majesty had unfortunately become 
allied, as-to be prepared openly to 
abet the usurpation of the Spanish 
monarchy; and to acknowledge 
and maintain the right assumed by 
France, to depose and imprison 
friendly sovereigns, and forcibly to 
transfer to herself the allegiance of 
independent nations. 

« When, therefore, it was propos- 
ed to his majesty: to enter into nego- 
tiation for a general peace, in con- 
cert with his majesty’s allies, and 
to treateither on the basis of the 
uli p ssidetis (heretofore the subject 
of so much controversy ), or on any 
other busis consistent with justice, 
honour, and equality, his majesty 
determined to meet this seeming 
fairness and moderation with fair- 
nessand moderation, onhis majesty’s 
part real and sincere. The king 
profesed his readiness to enter into 
such negotiation, in concurrence 
with his allies, and undertook torth- 
with to communicate to them the 
proposals which his majesty had 
received. But as his majesty Ways 
not connected withSpain by a form. 
al treaty of ailtance, bis majesty 
thought it necessary to declare, 
that the engagements which he had 
pontracted in the face of the world, 
with that nation, were considered 
by his majesty as no less sacred, 
and no less binding upon his ma 
jesty, than the most solemn treaties, 
and to express his miajesty’s ju L 
confidence that the government of 
Spain, acting in the name of his 
catholic majesty Ferdinand the se- 
venth, was understood to be a party 
to the negotiation. The reply” 
returned 
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returned by France to this proposi- 
tion Of his majesty, casts off at 
once the thin disguise which had 
been assumed for a momentary 
purpose, and displays with less than 
ordinary reserve the arrogance and 
injustice of that government. The 
universal Spanish nation is described 
by the degrading appellation of 

*the Spanish insurgemts;’ and the 
demand for the admission of the 
Rove rnment of Spain as 4 party to 

any negotiation, is rejected as in- 
admissible and insulting. With 
astonishment, as well as with grief, 
his majesty has received from the 
emperor of Russia a reply similar 
in effect, though less indecorous in 
tene and manner. ‘The emperor of 
Russia also stigmatizes as * insur- 
ree tion’ the glorious ettorts of the 
Spanish peo} le m behalf ot their 
legitimate sovereign, and in defence 
of the inde pe aie nee of their coun- 
try ; es us viving the sanction of 
his imperial majesty *s authority to 
an usurpation which has no parallel 
im the history of the world. 

‘The king would readily have 
embraced an opportunity of nego- 
tiation which might have afforded 
any hopes or prospect of a peace 
ce aoail ble with justice and with 
honour. His maiesty deeply la- 
ments an issue, by which the suf- 
ferings of Europe are aggravated 
and prolonged. But neither the 
honour of his m: ie stv, nor the ge- 
nerosity of the British ns ition, would 
admit of his majesty’s consenting 
to commence a negotiation by the 
abandonment of a brave and loy al 
prs ple, ¥ ho are contending for the 
preservation of all that 1s dear to 
man; and whose exertions in a 


cause so unquestionably just, is 
nN aye ty has s lem) pledged him 
Sel to sustain 
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AND 


While the int rcourse wate arty. 
ing on betv een Our court and the 
wo emperors, B mMaparte was by 
no means idle, or inattentive to the 
ine ans of pr seculin Zz the War in 
Spain with his utmost strength and 
energy. Before he left Paris for 
Erfurth, the march of his troops 
towards that country bh, id begun; 
and it was continued without inter. 
mission dt wing his absence. On 
his return he addressed the legisla. 
tive body ina speech filled with his 
plans and expectations. He made 
known to them the perfect union of 
sentiment between him and the em. 
peror of Russia, with respect both 
to peace and war, and that they 
had determined tu make some sa- 
crifice, in order to enable the hun- 
dred miltions of men whom they 
repre ented, the sooner to njoy the 
commerce of the seas. That the 
relinguishment of his designs upon 
Spain was not one of the sacrihces 
which he intended to make, in order 
to procure peace, was announced in 
his resolution to depart in a few 
days, in order to put himself at the 
head of his armies; and by their 
means to crown the king of Spain 
in Madrid, and plant his eagles on 
the forts of Lisbon. ‘Lhe greater 
part of the troops intende d to act 
against the patriots having arrived 
on the frontiers of Spain, and the 
imperial guard having also begun 
its route in the same direction, Bo- 
naparte left Paris, and on the 3d of 
November he arrived at Bayonne. 
Here his impatience to put himself 
at the head of his army allowed 
him to stay but a few hours ; and 
by the 8th of the month he arrived 
at Vittoria, bringing alon g with 
him a reinforcement of 2,000 
men. 
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he beginning ef the month 
4 N wembe rthec entre arm 
of Spar y commanded i by Casta 1055 
g uitted its pos ion on the line of 
the Ebro, and concentrated itself 
on the left bank ot the smaller river 
Alazon, Ov Ipying aohne from 
Villafranca to Sanguessa, ‘The 
advantages of this new position 
were great: he was thus enabled 
to interpose between the Fiench 
army in Navarre, and the troops 
they had ia the citadel of Barce- 
lona; to cover the iMportant pro- 
vince of Arrag on, an d to present a 
formidable barri ) any attempt 
which the enemy mi: tht make to 
penetrate to Madrid. His new po- 
sition still enabled him to rest his 
right wing on the left win r of the 
army of Palafox ; and their uit 
armies Occupied a position on the 
lef wing of the French. The 
army of Blake in Biscay was sta- 
tioned on the rl gat Wily of } 
French. The army ot carsienapel 
dura, with the me ted assistanc 
from generals sir John Moore nal 
Baird, Oppose, paar ythe front of 
the French i. T) >? 


le armv afi i1dne 
Me ‘timated, before the junction 
t 0% } 
he marquis de R ymana, ut 
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ER XI. 


: . ‘ th and 
Spai n con luded—Pos'tion of ‘be Spams) @ ens 
ted tha hs 72 “nelly 
its Dispersin—Defeat of the Army of 


£ November—Kepea 


215< ~ Po ition of be Pritish 


» Armies at 
li haps hi 


} the mn litary Plin of fli- 
OPS in 
lunta—Decree establ shng be Tri 


bh Arms. 


toe Reverie: of the Span: 


23,000 men: the conjunct army of 
Castanos and Palatox at nearly 
60,000 men ; and the army of 
Estramadura at 20,000 men. 

At the bepimumg of the same 
montana, or, to speak more accurate. 
1) » al the end of O Cover, the head 
quarters of the French army were 
at Vittoria. ‘Lhe corps of the duke 
of Cornegliano was posted at Ra- 
falla; the left wing of his army 
having its position along the banks 
of the Arr: uron and the Ebro. The 
division of the duke of Echilinzen 
was at Guarda. The duke of 
Istria was at Muanda, while part 
of his corps tormed the garrison of 
tort Pancuba. The hei 71 ghts of 
Durango were occupied by the di- 
vision of general Merlin, and 
guarded the heights of Mondragon 
from the threatened attack of the 
Spaniards. As the army which 
was commanded by general Blake 
was ut some distance from the 
united armies of Pal ifox and Cas- 
tanos, the first ofleasive operation 
of the French was to —— 
their whole force between the Spa- 
nish armies, and, if possible, to 
break into pieces the army of Blake, 
Tnis mancuvre was performed but 
Y too 
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too successfully on the Sist of Oc- 
lover, an | within the first turtuigat 
of the ensuing month. 

The army of Blake was attack- 
ed | 
Oct 


dctober, at Lornosa. After a very 
hice | 2 wall ntested 
Oostinate, long, and Well-conles(er 
: } . io } » ¥e ) ‘ 
action, the opanish gen al was 
, % " ‘ ’ } ’ 
oblived to fall back, with tl 
ton, if possible, of torming a junc- 


tion with the Asturian army, and 


with that under the command of 


the marquis de Romana, ‘Lhe 
retreal was condueted 


order, without the loss of cannon, 
colours, er prisoners. As the town 
of Bilboa lay in the line of his pro- 
posed retreat, he ted there on 
the nicht of the Ist of November. 
While he was t) ere, the rene! il al- 
tered his fi st intention of retreate 
ing upon the army of the marquts 
ue Romana, nd resolved to take 
post at Valmaseda. In his mareh 
I 


ther he w is j mn “J by the Astu. 
rians, the troops of the north, and 


. . . i rye 
the fourth diviston of Gallicia. The 
, — , | |. aa 

French pursued him with great 


‘ ‘ 
} } » } . ’ 
She Uue and Ol ui'e hl { [ N vember 


. ] ° , it , 
Lobe VY TOOK possession of Biih astne 
| 


? 
lew Spanish troops who were there 
] ‘ evuciitt ad 11) a, / Ora is 


1s ¥ taken 
. , 
un | rf wma concent i 5 
, , , 
ATT t \ AD atsCu.d, \ TCe- 
et d inforn mon t Lb 4 On 
of the French army, amounting 
te 10,000 men, Were proceeame 
ne heigl r Oo 
‘ ‘ i ? hy tii 
’ ‘ ’ . ' 
Cpact . ; } bis, Of? 4 SUT. 
prise, d cut oli, a of hos 
arin Whiell Oocet ! ' ice, 
‘ 
| ‘ uc’ t a ‘ bye » = { 
t t ,thne mu Pil | i 1 . 
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equalled in obstinacy and persever. 
rance that of the 3Ist of October, 
lasted tli dark. It ended, how. 
ever, in the complete defeat of the 
French, who were routed with 
great slaughter, and lost a consk 
derable number of prisoners. Blake 
pursued them a considerable Way 
beyond Urutea. On the 7th he 
again attacked the French division, 
and succeeded in turning their lett 
wing; but higcentre being too weak 
to advance, he thought it prudent 
to re-occupy his pesition at Valma.- 
sedi, On the Sth the rear ot his 
wmy was attacked by the l'rench; 
but the e yugement did not be- 
come reneral * nor was it, as far as 
it extended, of long duration, ora 
decisive nature. On the 10d, 
however, the enemy having ang- 
mented their force to nearly double 
the amount of general Blake's 
army, attacked the Spaniards at 
Espinosa. On that day they gain- 
ed no advantage, though the fight- 
ing cominued without intermission 
from one o’clock till it was com- 
pletely dark; the advantage, tf 
any, resting with the Spantards. 
On the llth the battle was renew- 
ed; when, unfortunately, the lett 
wing ot general Blake’s army, 
WwW hich W as compose | of the Astu- 
rians, Was routed; anda general 
retreat became unavoidable. ‘Thi 
would have been effected in g wd 
order, and with little loss, had not 
the French yot possession of a 
heivht, which commanded the road 
ne which they were ¢ bliged to 
conduct their retreat: the const 
quence was very fatal to the Opa 
nish army; they were thrown wte 





crest confusion, and a part 
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t, dlone the boundary of the 


{> wes 
T) nere he Me 


pro wince of Biscay. 


vended to have concentrated his 
forces, and to have made a stand 


against the enemy. But it was the 
lag of the French to allow him no 
respite Or intermission, ntil they 
had succeeded in rendering 
army ineffectual, dispersion or 
slau gh iter. ered dinely, scarcely 
had "Blake Te ached Re *ynOssa, be- 
fore he was attacked by fresh 
troops, who poured in with sups ‘rior 
force, and in rapid succession :-—a 


MS 


hy 


French column, at the same ume, 
appeared on the road from Burgos; 
under these circum tances the Spa- 
nistgeneral wes again oblige d to 
retreat. His ae object was to 
gaia St. Andero; but he after- 


wards altered his plan, and retreat- 
y to St. Vincente, a town situated 


ear the former, on the shores ot 
the bay of Biscay. 
From the above account it ap- 


ulicia, 
ceneral 
d ereht times tn 
‘ht. In- 
army 


pears that the army of CG 
onder the command of 
Rake, was CD wae 
the short space « t 


deed the 


a fortn 
+ : - 
YT)T) 4 ‘cy 
10t quit the attack, or oive up 
the pursurt, tul they put it come. 


ly out of th eC y wer of TCMCe. 


~ oft 
‘ 


, , ’ 
Vi | 


| Blake to take any formidable 
hare in the « Ibsequent Overs rT nhs 
ot the campaign. The mere san- 
¢ frends of Spain coneratue 


’ . . . 
ed OF CONS led thems iVeS Wliiil 


| ‘ 
the idea, that from these incessant 
attacks, wittormly made by suy 

Ty an generally WIth tres hy fe rces 


had resulted 1 

ge bodies 
iat Ons ; no 
pews ; in 


a 


lo surren ler cf 
; no shameful capitu- 
seizure of important 
short, no consequences 


’ 
‘ 
} 
; 


milar tot kal hose Wi hich hi; id been the 
usual result of B. May — Victo- 
Ties } ] 

ys 'a Traly Germany, ; 1d Pe jand. 
Put, unt 


ttunately, “ did 


\ not by 
“¥ Means follow tro 


] 
Cy tiuat 
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his victories over the Spaniards 
were less complete and decisive. 
The armies of Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia had been defi cated with the 
loss of an immense number of pri- 
soners; the army of Blake had 
been defeated and dispersed. A 
regular army—an army composed 
of men who have become habitu- 
to a military life, and who 

lave no home but the army—can- 

)*, from its very nature and con. 
stitution, be dispersed : if defeated, 
it will keep together and surrender ; 
or if it be put to fight, the greater 
part will collect again; for they 
have no motive, no te mpt ition to 
quit their military profession. But 
i ts otherwise with an army come 
posed, like the greater part of 
Blake’s, of men very lately come 
from their friends and their reeu- 
lar occupations: to them they nae 
turally think of returning, if, in 
consequence of a battle, corps 
to which they belong is routed and 


,f 
eeu Ne 


the 


put to flight. The censequence, 
therefore, of the defeat of a regular 


army, composed of veterans, is the 
ider of large bodies: tl 
defeat of an army 
ho have volun- 

to fight, and 
ot their former 
is too fre- 
. kt is even 

ed that the en- 
li ie first brought them 
mgr of their country, 


SUTret 1@ CONe 

, 
sevuecace of th 
CQO? posed of nN) ii \ 
come forward 
who have net forg 
hy Luils kth OCcCipDa LOS, 

] 


lispersion 


vill 3 in sufficient acti nity 
and streneth to indnce them to re- 
piir to it again when they have 
been once completely diepe rsed. 


These are melancholy truths: but 
that they are truths, the experience 
of a great part ot the American 
W id the result of the defeat of 
B " ik billy too plainly prove. 
When the marquis de Romana took 
the command of it, towards the 


Y2 end 


army, 
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Pear tates sails nao vi 
Sodas oul ‘ 
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lie } camniarned 


end ot November, he compiatne 

that instead of a formidable and 
unwed army, he found only a com- 
paratively trifling force, i!l-provided, 
and dispersed. Certainly, if by 
any man it could have been brought 
back tothe union, character, and 
strength of an useful or formidable 
arn v, it would have been bv him; 
and yet his efforts were unavatiing 


e 
‘? 


c 
} 
i 


to raise a number even equal to 
that which he bi ught with him 
from the Baltic. 


. “hy f 
of the French army was att ny 
% ’ , 7? 
el! ral Blake's i Cald, 
‘ 
anotoet | rt of Cc tea its ¢ i 


cits “4 l Cc med hy a <‘ Vist i 
} ’ i L. , Y ; ,) ' t 
t ‘ Wy Of > 1e | bet e Ctl Sle 
~ ” . } / 
i a VA if ‘ d«h Lib adi nish FuUATU , 
| , 
' oes . . ‘ eye et > " ‘ 
‘ ; ; > «ba 
t . ’ ' ‘ t tT Ver t ,* ‘ 
‘ ’ } } 
Salamanca d Leon, The 
‘ 7? } ’ ’ 
‘ ina ct Dely » ihe 
; ? +! } ‘ 
4 i i {ii \ { Ava T . 
. . , 
Vv i i te « t ched to the 
ee +} a . i . eg 
‘ ae A ti ‘ , 
) 
and ‘duke of Dalmatia the in- 
7s) ’ ’ 
I rv. iree FACKS Were mate 
‘ re cit ! f tr, tne 
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Bonaparte establis 
qu irters there. 
Bonaparte, having thus succeed 
edugainst the paatrn tic arn 
north-west of Spain, st ide 


and unexpected!y directed 


forts against the forces under Las. 
nthe Fh 
tanos on the ebro. ] rus 1 if. 


pose the divisions of Ney wn Vic. 
tor were dispatthed with a cc ICTIty 
unusual even in the movements of 
the French al my, tron Burge S to. 
wards ihe Ebro. Bonaparte’s plan 
ee dently WilS, by means of these 


. . . | 
divisi NS, to have miterp cfd De. 


’ . cn GE cacds } , , 4 
rmween tii ed>P.thil } army and weil de 


nately for Castanos, the divisions c! 


wT } ; 

, , , ‘ ‘ es > »? #h» 
\ CLOF aha iNCY GiGe NOL Teach t i 
° . . ' ’ 
, + <? ts . y? . r ' 
omfteced ations tn time; Nad 


) } } , walt ie 
have been much more tatal and ct- 


cistve than it actually was. 

The first advances of the enemr 
against Castanos took place on 
?Ist of November, on the hnes « 
Coma, with 12,000 infantry and 
£000 horse. In consequen ; 


this Movement, the Opanis.: LC ' 

‘ * . e ’ ‘ "s ; 

rCul WnNmMeadti at ‘ tact } > « ike . 

pied a position extending from Lat. 
’ , | | ’ 

ravona to Pudcia, the trooy 


army of Arragon resting Uj 
latter place. Lhe ordei ti 
was scarcely civen, before t 
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throurh the extreme darkness 
the night, yet it was conducted 
without interruption, disorder, or 
loss; and on the v3d the five divi 
of which his army consisted, 
the position which he 
) occupy. On the 
the Cr) lemy 


sons, 
took up 
meant tucm ¢ 
93d, three columms of 
were perceived marchi wm eh li. 
rection of Tudela, and by eight 

l ‘ he &y~ 
attack. 


ards 


points ot 


umed 
cup , 
“atte rw 


Within two 


whole line wa 


, +) 
Nours (ne 


ry 
eng: ged, ic 
d the attack 
itmost coolness ee ti I 


\ AS \ = % OC. 


>. aine 


Spanish army sust 
with the 1 


ld have 


ychanme tune 

iken place, had the position ot 
Castanos been such as a man of 
military skill and experience would 


CVel y Ce 


, 


HAVE OCCHVHICA § tora 5 
Inj udici MISLY 
chosen, Part of ield of battle 


eoeeur 
, oe | 


scomm I tyy eae which 

Lust sneul cted to occupy. Ot 
. ‘ 

versighithe French took advan- 


add i 9 aoe. ve 
ages and tis, torethe) with then 


‘entre of the 
ae. hy 
nd !Ne w C; 


1) 
ned t 


*TPOONS 
ile, com- 
gn in 
each Gin diviston ot 
Spanish army was successful 
in compelling the Oppos 


i 
sous ot t 


fuvour 


ed div i- 
- but 
Vii Wiig the put ttt too 3. ‘te y 
were taken in the rear by a part of 
’ 
’ 


the enemy, nad penett 


, 
ie | ren 


h to retre 


which ] i} 
rough Tudela on the 


right. 


ts . > | . 
a © OF fil day Wilts thus d < if e 
ihe Snan; } " . 2 — > 
bro} thet ; 
‘ ‘ > , 
xen into para divisi » 
\ ; , ! ° 
Xai oe i ’ | }? rt 1 al { 
emule’ 4 Al d A} rea be ( ame 
‘ ie sr . 
i i\ al i ih bacne t he _ 
Lud yw! 
ween Castanos had chosen 
4). Cared ver, j 


’ very Cvicent from what 
KM ADE ne . . . 
‘| pened tK L.41§ ti 
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general Lapens. This division, 
which was two hours march from 
the field of b ittle, fonnd itself sud- 
deni 2,000 French ine 
faniry, and these 
Lapena engaged, d ‘feate l, and 
pul sued é * dela : 
but here he was obliged i In his cura 
to retreat; the enemy occupied the 
heights, and were thus snaked to 
attuck him to very great adv intage. 
It is very dithcult to as 
exact loss which the We 1s 
sustained in this battle. 
assert that the fruits of them victory 
were 5,000 prisoners 3 and that 
4,000, were lett dead on the field. 
Castanos himselt seemed to admit 
a loss nearly to that‘extent; {i 
the five divisions, of which his army 
c msisted previously to the eneage- 
ment, he stated in his oficis| aCe 
count, that only four \ collecte 
ed at Calatayud, on which place he 
directed his retreat. 
Having this given an 


der ¢ 


0} posed by 
1,000 cavalry: 


; 8 
to the hei hts ot 


rhain the 
4 army 
Th: »French 


‘ 


r Ol 


| % , 
wid 


account 
of the successive attacks by which 
Bonaparte, in the short space of 
three weeks, was enabled to deteat, 
and ia asure to disperse 
the grand armies of Blake, Casta- 
nos, and count Bx iveder, on which 
| ipal hopes of the patriots 
rested tor the defence of the capital 
of the north of Spain, it may 


ad great me 


not be uninteresting or useless to 

consider the plan on which allt hese 

attacks were formed. and the cire 

cul Ince in t position or 

ne oF Op J iy ’ 

by Ww fe Wa duced to 

form lan, which nied 

him to carry it into such rapid and 
¢ 1) ce . 

It ha 1 stated that 

) t] cin? - pill *5 @Ne 

tT into din, tniisid armies 

i rt | "4 ] i» O¢ M4 
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east; and from that river up the 
river Arragon on the ee Blake 
had the command of the Gallician 
army on the leit; Bes unos of the 
centre army; and Palafox had the 
command of the right. Besides 
these main, and m some measure 
connected armi 
siderable army in Estramadura; 
1 an army of inferior strength in 
Catalonia. Blake appears to have 
Grrected his operations in such a 


} . 
, there was a cone 


ri aati 


manner, as he uk ~~ would en- 
able hi im at once to press upon the 


right of the enemy, nd to preserve 


the province of Bi cay from then 
incursions. The western division 
of the province of Castilé was 
committed to the protection of the 
army of Estramadura; the castern 
division to the army of Castanos. 
The capital was to be protected by 
their jort forces, ‘The defence of 


the east nh province OF OF n, with 
a particular view to Aragon, and 
iS Capital, Saragossa, wis commut- 
ted to the army of Palate 

The first cbrection to this posi- 
tion ot the armies, and to the plars 
which that 1 if 1 | ts On 1s 
wit! the views and | rposes of 
the renerals, is, that it spread them 
over far ft great un extent of 
country They stretched nearly 
across the whole breadth cf Spain. 
Int truct there must necessarily 
I pomts unfavourable to an 
army, whether IS Operations were 


to be offensive or defensive. 

naccau Hr quest ned \ hee 
ther an army much more nume.- 
: than that which was thus em. 
reoved, could have anesaded its 
line from being broken in scme 
reat extent. Dut the re 
Was Mula more formidable c! Cc- 


tion. The army ot Blake d not 
touch that of Castanos. A co, 


< able space, unoccupied by the 
‘ 1 h = ’ } 1 
ae | asieds AUC . so J UC.Y ctn t. we siie 


SH AND 





So that even allowing the practicas 
bility of an army being able to de. 
fend the whole breadth - Spain, 
every position which did not bring 
all the parts of that army Sonll e 
contact, and enable them to rest 
upon each other, in such a m: inher 
as to atto rd immediate communi. 
cation, if not speedy support, mns 
be deem: ea hl advise ed and insu ff 
cent. But there was also a defect 
of unity in the plan of the — 
generals. At first sight, indeed, 
would ap pear as if the detence of 
the north of § pain, however it may 
be obie cted to as being too preat 
an undertaking, unless with an ims 
mense st periorit y of force, canne 
justly be charged with a want of 
unity. But if we consider that, to 
Acct n )> li ish thi 1S ck fey ce, the Opae 
nish ccner als were ¢ blige ad to tury 
their thoughts to diilerent objects, 
unconnected wit] each OUer ; 
Blake to the protec ction of Biscay; 
Ca stanos to the protects n of Castile 
and Madrid; and Palatox to the 
defence of Saragossa and Arragon; 
we shall be convinced that the plan 
of the patriots wanred unity: the 
cess of one did not necessarily 
il directly render the success of 
the others more Cary and certain. 


cme 
alae 


Two fauks then appear to have 
been committed : the armies were 
too distinct and distant trom one 
another; and there was too litue 


union of plan or Gbject. 
These faults would have been 
hi, hly prejudicial to veteran troops, 


, s | ‘ . 
and experienced grwenerais : digo 


undisciplined troops, led on dy ge- 
nerals, who, whatever talents and 
ACTIVICN the ‘ posses ed, had not cne 
\ ved the benefit of much experts 
ence, they could hardly avoid en 

futal. VW hitethe s creatextent cf thew 
line, the une ccupie d space between 
Castanos and Blake, and ‘thew 
Want ofa common and S ingle } * 


rehues ts 
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they 


rendered it impossible that 
chould act as one body ; the enemy 
to whom they were opposed, die 
recting his attacks upon aaa 
singly, was enabled to subdue eacn 
part as easily as ut had not bee 
a separate and unsuppor ted division 
of a grand army. Bonaparte, 
through all his campaigns, acts 
upon a simple principle; he b: ings 
his whole force to bear upon the 
weakest part of the line of his op- 
ponents; forces his way through it 
there; and Alter having destroyed 
the division he has cut off, he 
his attention towards the wea! 
alarmed, and dispirited remamder. 
If this be his usnal plan, even 
where the line of his opponents 1S 
not extended so fur as to be desti- 
tute of speedy mutual commun 
cation and cooperation, and where 
every part of it rests closely and 
firmly on the adjoining parts, it is 
not to be wondered at if he puts 
it into praciice against the too ex- 


fas eric 
iit ™m 


. ‘ned, 


tensive and broken line of the 
Spaniards. 

The first offensive operation of 
the French was to mopel_ their 


whole mass forward upon the army 
of Biake. Several considerations 
seem to have led them to direct 
their attacks against him, before 
they attacked Castanos. He press- 
ed much more closely upon the 
tight of the French, than the east- 
em armies did on their left. Te 
was besides in sucha situation, that, 
u he were once completely deleat- 
eg, it would be very difficult tor 
him to join any other division of 
the Spanish army. At the time 
the i rench attacked him, they evi- 
Weny thought thet the British 
lorces were near at hand, and more 
ready to cooperate with Blake than 
they actually were. It became, 
therefore, advisable to fall 


upon 
him : oF » « es 
before the supposed junction 
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with the British should take place. 
When the French had resolved to 
make their attack against Blake, 
thev dispatched for that purpose a 
toree far superior to his. ‘Three 
about 60,000 men, 
were sent against him; they did 
not, however, all attack him at 
once; but, according to another 
part of Bonaparte’s military sy- 
stem, fresh troops were brought up 
to carry through what had been 
begun: their attacks were incessant 
10 respite was allowed him, ull 
ie was jud-ed to be in a situation 
that rendered him incapable of 
taking any advantage of the one. 
rations of the French against Cis. 
tanos. 

As soon as 
first attacks against Blake was ase 
certatned, al fore: wis di pate hed 
against the army of Eistramadura, 
the defeat of this put Bonaparte in 
of | ‘There he 
established his head quarters; and 
from that city, as from a common 
centre, the difterent divisu ns of his 
army issued. ‘The object of one 
was to cut off the retreat of Blake 
in the direction he was most hkely 
to take; and to cooperate with the 
force previously sent, ia the di- 
spersion of his army. Bonapatie, 
having l his right, 


. ° 
arvistons, or 


the success of the 


doOSssession Burros. 


e thus cleared 
turned his attention towards Cas- 
tanos. ‘This general appears either 
to have been ignorant of the at- 
tacks upon Blake; or, if he knew 
of them, he had it notin his power 
either to assist him, or to take ad- 


vantage of them. The battle of 
Tudela, m which he Was defeated, 
was conducted bv the French on 


usual principle: they broke 


throuch the centre of Castane ¥ 
my,andcut off one of his divisions. 

It is creatly to be lamented that 
the plan recommended in the pre- 
cautions of the junta of Seville 
Y 4 was 


arm | 
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was not a lopted by the Spanish 
armies, as soon AS the reintforce- 
ments of the enen y had crossed 
the Pyrennees. Then certainly, 
when they were opposed by supe- 
rior forces, was the proper time to 
put in execution what these pre- 
cauttons so str nels and ie Hc'ouse- 
ly recommended. If the three 
armies under Blake, Castanos, and 
count Belveder had c neentrated 
themselves in the strongest position 
they could choose, between the 
enemy and Madrid, Bonaparte 


himselt would mira 


led } } TP 27 
vanced, and teitt Ti) 323 FLIS TCAT ¢ 
c } OT Oy a 
if he did, they would have had it 

diese wytver ¢ } hyovy 
ti j r pv LU ‘ In. ul 


mire Cx} 

troops should act offensively, ia 

more concentrated force ought to 
; iA VE been rr d ‘| he { t 

il iwAC UHGOL { ied CO} ied ina 


} 
mec far teo cxtensive, and even 


“ 
— 
— 


KCN ; Oy d iT) endeave ure (r to 
. : . . : 
emorace ¢ ects which adm ited ‘ f 


little or no cooperation or union of 
“ 


-_ 
ee a 


wh 


NN a lle OE cag Ah gua 


y eee . , ‘+ ene ‘ 

i aor : -telv, d iT Ti , { ‘ - 4 = 
3 . . , byes r } 

: ; crs ¢ the Op 


er: sb tt Tl ® 


| troops which had been sent | 
‘ 
: 
: 


7 ° ? 


Cyiwat Britain, to the a d cf tiie 


vanced, ether to support their al- 

les, or to | ny check upon the 
\ operations Or progress ot he 
4 " ; : af 

French, Sir John loore, with 
: A it 15.000 m irrived at Sila. 


manca onthe l4th of Nove; er: 


; sir David Baird was at Astorea at 
}" the same time, with about 14,000 
i men: and a brirade of 10,000, 

under general H pe, Were on t! if 


- 
- 


ein me 
- “ 
a 
, 
~ 
- 
_ 
‘ 
~~ 
. 
. 
- 
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treat, and form a junction with o- 
John Moore: and upon the latter 
recetving intelligence of the ar 
ot Casta Os, all the British for " 
berun their retreat, In CONSS- 
cuence, however, eithér of order 
from our government, or of some 
favourable intelligence which ge. 
neral Moore received, the retreat 
was suspended, andthe two divisions 
of the Brittsh army resumed their 
re | CCLIVE po itions at Ast bod and 
“1 : 
Odsamanca, 

The proceedings of the su 
iinta of government, amidst the 
calamities of their country, were 
not marked by that activity, com- 


preheusion, and vigour ot mind, 


’ , > | +1 j 


yreme 


ac¢ es would have be en j C\- 
i } 
Tye hent and 1 ful P! Mica ‘ . 
1 1 —" <— 
A icli¢ ihad be pceonipi iCiy ven 
; 
it of Spains but while they con 
tinuedon the south ofthe Pyrennees, 
, 
they were ina @reat Measure i 
° ’ ’ ’ } , we 
nlicable . ana « up ed that tume 
and attention, which ought to ha 
been devoted t more important 
y } 
and urgent < lderations. iit 
Ss . , 
hy, it ci? * TY} ! { - 
} } 
Cu A Uecree, OTe ’ he I 2 
ct t SpPecta Comgea > 
tribunal for the trial of all persons 


accused of high treason m joimmg 
" . . _. ™. ——- 
the enemies of Spain. Phis de ree 


’ ’ } e< 
displays throughout a mildness 


| ‘+ . , ‘* "she * > 
ang anrvimous attention to sect t 
accused from oppression or! P 
rt 


tice, which honourably distinguisa 
‘ 


it from the netarious and bicody 
decrees t] at were issued oy tae re. 
: oe I . 


. ‘) — ~ . ; 
ouionary trip als ot A bsbesve 


eg ait” ed 
In order that this character of © 


: lhe nal wily 
iT! nt be ewcnucrTaiiy et tia Cass 
— , ——— hich 
Anown, tae tribu Al, Wit U 
, ‘ . . 
to estabitsh, ts expres 
, ; »a \ rila- 
c.! Lie nN th Aat Tce’, ” vi t . 
, + 4 
eo 


rdinarv and temporary | 


ance and fretéction. 
+ 
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yi. 20 
. ¢ whl e 
This decree declares, that 
Sp. un are performing 
Sov ere ign and tx ) 
n@ the un- 


- enemy, 


the armies of 
their duty to the: r 
their country, in rep Hh 
princi ipled attempts of the 
it is incumbent On the junta to pe 
gue with ¢ ual real and activity 
rhose ene! ves Whi! *~-h are more con- 
: 1, I u. not le 3s da verous and 
formidable; since they are eurded 
fidy, and carry 


the 


,0T 
“Mi 


\ C.i CU 


~f and p 


“7 
hostue cit wills ul 


by mrere 


on then 


ner 


mask O1 patrious! Bs A n t th ly 
: tt). eal bea 
ther e, the junta will take tin 
most effectval measures ; and thus 
ney hene to cooperate ina Mane 


ner mostconrenia i ythe a 
Nn, an ‘dem ol 
with the brave nail 
armies of Spain. But while 

for the 


Lappin SS 


, 
\ tiyaerre 7 Y 


? . . 
Mnd res 


their concern 
public tranquillity D 

will lead them to detect and to 
punish all who are eneimies to then 
country, and “he have discovered 
that enmity by an unn atural “ 
unprincipled union with the F: 
they cons ider it as an obli 19 ition no 
less sacred on oe supreme govern- 
ment, 

those who may be un justly accused ; 
and to protect the g ads loval 
against the blind and in 
prejudices ot the vul IT. 
ot general commotion, 
takes deep root on the 


»- kA 4 


rene! 


Ip etuous 
[In times 
suspicion 
minds of the 


freat body of the people, In the 

present situation of Spam, 't must 

ee soma much stronger deeree,at 

loa greater extent, thanin nosto valies 
1} 


public insurrections. H 


, 
ted so much, the people of 


, ik j YI} ‘ 
would 1] - 
would naturally distrust and suspect 
au whose conduct thre did not 
Carly and tully< mprehend. ‘Lhe 
wy id he anr . . : . 

a bd€ apt to coniourd errors ct 

Trims . on ) / 

sment with the crime of dis. 

, 

j iw « } } 

mY 5 aiid tO i ic \\ tn ther 
nas 7 ] 

Tha 5} meh ’ 
242NG loa \\ h the rnatred, 


aNcie ht and fart th ful servants 


to st ind 1 cet! nee oi 
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of the crown, as well as those who 
openly or secretly supp¢ clea the de- 
Ss! Pus an ! preter sions of the > Cnemy. 
ethis 
snot more 


Their object therefore informins 


extraordinarvtribunal w 
ait ol 


to detect and punish all traitors to 

their country, than to rescue from 

suspicion and oblogquy those whe 
—_ 

had unjustly fallen under the ac- 


~~ 
cusation ¢ disloyva 
hi 
composed 


Ity. 
¢ xtraordinary tribunal was 

of members each 
of the great councils of the state. 
Its jurisdiction extended over per- 
allranks. It was declared 
competent to examine the conduct 
of every Frenchman in custody in 
Spain: as were proved guilty 
of a conspiracy aga 


rom 
SOlls ot 


such 
i gainst the state, 
were to be punisl hed and those 
against whom no particular ime 
putation was brought, were to be 
int 
empowered 
ny sentence 
Soe 


’ life, 


removed irom the 
this tri 
to carry mroexecution. 
which adjuc 


conn { 1h , aor nro 
i a 


country. 


er “0°? 
bunal was not 


lore 
© . 

ThliSe 
without having } 
tances ¢ | 
Upon 


sal trom olhece, 
rae 1, addi 
ViouSis atd tne Cire ums 


the case, and the 


Ce 


evid ‘nce 


which they had passed such a sene 
tence, b tore the suprem-. pinta. 
The less important and inferior 
business of the tribunal might be 


a certain number of 
but it a writ for the 
for the 
were N@e 
‘d by the 
xtraordinary tribunal. 


drawn 


curred 
its members 
arrest Of any pe 
i>* on of his oe ods, 
ce: ary, it must be 
whole of the « 


Great care was taken, in 


On DY 
; 
SC 


rson, or 


issu ; 


up the powers with which it: was 
Inv l,to guard against the abuse 
of them: clear and specific provi- 
sions were introduced, in order to 
prevent secret arrests, Of r dee 
tention in prson. Even the papers 
of the accused were to be deemed 
sacred, and left untouched, aS SOO 


as it Was uscertaine 
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tained nothing relative to the crime 
with which he was charged. No 
action was to be grounded upon 
anonymous information ; nar were 
informers to be admitted, if they 
inc'sted on their names being kept 
secret, unless the denunciation had 
been previously received from per- 
sons of respectability. 

The attention and proceedings of 
this tribunal were particularly di- 
rected to the examination of the 
conduct of those who had takea 
their seats, as the deputies of the 
usurper at Bayonne, or who had 
yielded to his measures at Madrid, 
It was empowered to inquire and 
to decide mt the seeming com- 
pliance of the latter was the result 
of necessity and overruling cir- 
cumstances, or their voluntary and 
cordial act and deed. The line 
which the tribunal ought to pursue 
in this difheult and delicate investi- 
gation, was marked out to them 
with precision and judgment: they 
were ordered “ to proceed with that 
caution and prudence which justice 
and equity demanded, and which 
were due in a case, where, on the 
one hand, the public safety was at 
stake, and on the other hand, the 
fame and credit of many goed and 
honoured citizens.” “Nor were 
they to be content with judicially 
clearing the character of unjustly 
suspected persons: they were to 
consult with the junta on the means 
of restoring them to all the credit 
and honour which they had previ- 
ously enjoyed. 

The supreme junta also issued 
a royal decree addressed to all the 
councils, and a proclamation to 
the Spanish people. A\s these pa- 
pers, though undcubtedly valuable 
and important,contain nothing very 
new, we shall content ourselves with 
giving a very brief abstract of their 
contents. ‘The first begins with an 


enumeration of the dreadful and 
accumulated evils, under which 
Spam suffered with long and patient 
endurance, from the period of her 
alliance with France, in the year 
1796, to the commencement of the 
insurrection. Under every vary. 
ing form of fovernment, the inters 
ests of Spain had been neglected, 
or sacribced to those of France, 
during the wars in which they had 
been engaged as allies, ia the con. 
ventions they had formed with other 
states, and in the articles of the 
peace of L801. Yet, though France 
neglected, and eyen sacrificed and 
insulted Spain, Spain continued 
true to het engagements : she bore 
every thing without even attempt. 
ing any retaliation, or relaxing in 
her efforts to benefit France, After 
dwelling with considerable force 
and effect on all the grounds of 
complaint which Spain could justly 
bring against. France, the junta 
proceed to detail and expose the 
atrocious perfidies-and intrigues by 
which Bonaparte endeavoured com- 
pletely to effect the subjugation ot 
the country, The character of the 
favourite is fally developed; and 
the banishment of the royal tamily, 
aiter they had been compelled \W 
renounce the throne, is dwelt upoa 
with just indignation. The decree 
concludes wiih the solemn declara- 
tion of the junta, that they have 
bound themselves by an oath not 
to accept of any terms of concilia 
tion or peace with France, wnicss 
Ferdinand be restored to his legit» 
mate throne, and the whole Spanisa 
empire, both in Europe and Ames 
rica, be secured in the most express 
manner, in its absolute integrity. 
‘Lhe proclamation of the supreme 
junta of government to the Spa 
nish nation is of more interest and 
moment, from the circumstance oF 


its being the first communication 
{;0m 
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from that body, addressed directly 
and eprom to = 7 Paes —_ 
character of its contents, 
ar heasere Indeed, there 
rons through this, as well as all 
the state papers which were issued 
br this junta, a tamencss aud pro- 
fixity in the style, and a want of 
yigour, comprenenst¢ mn, and appo- 
cteness to the circumstances under 
whichit was written, inthe thoughts, 
which place them far- below the 
sate papers of the junta of Seville. 
The critical and momentous cir- 
cumstances in which Spain was 
placed, required a daring and bold 
mind, piercing anc. comprehensive 
in its views, and vigorous and 
rapid in its actions. Doubt, hest- 
tation, delay, or half measures, 
were equally inapplicable, and 
might prove equally fatal. If the 
Spaniards wished to succeed in 
their attempts to revain and secure 
their national independence, it was 
to be supposed that for this object 
they were willing to sacrifice every 
thing which opposed it, and to per- 
formand endure * very thing which 
would bring it into their power, 
On this supposition, in its utmost 
latitude, the junta should have act- 
ed; they should have called with 
the Voice, not merely of authority, 
but of undoubting confidence, for 
such supplies as the people had to 
bestow : and they should not mere 

ay > nere- 


ly have pointed ont the necessity of 


rasing and supporting, in a proper 
and efficient manner, an immense 
muttary force, but they should have 
instantly followed up the declara- 
ton ot the necessity, with the ad- 
option and unintermitted prosecu- 
bon of the measures which, after 
Mature deliberation and 


Toy ind accurate 
ett appeared to them most 
wr rer > . . ri*} > 

Nene * UUs purpose. ‘What their 


"S of the danca es 
tench — danger which sure 
“eu country were imfiper- 
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fect and delusive, too plainly Apr 
pears from the inadequacy of the 
means which they held out as ne- 
cessary to rescue it, and place it in 
perfect security. Lither they must 
have,looked forward to the support 
of a very inadequate army, or they 
discovered themselves lamentably 
ignorant of the sums necessary to 
raise and support it, when they ex- 
pected to derive them from savings 
in the expenditure of the royal 
household, the confiscation of the 
goods of the late ministry, and 
other funds either equally trifling 
or very pl Ccarrous, 

That this junta would have found 
itself more suitably placed at the 
head of affairs atter the liberation 
of their country from the French, 
when it might have been necessary 
to regula e and settle the diso1 ders 
introduced or created by the insur- 
rection, than it was dming the 
most critical moment of that in- 
surrection, abundantly appears from 
the liberal and judicious remarks 
contained in the latter part of their 
proclamation. ‘lhey express their 
determination to discuss and exae 
mine the proper objects of reforms, 
and the institutions which ought to 
receive the sanction of the nation. 
In order that nothing might be 
changed or introduced, but what 
the people wished, and what would 
assuredly benefit the people, and be 
conformable to their situation and 
habits, they express their desire to 
receive the advice and assistance of 
such of their countrymen as had 
devoted their attention and study 
to the investigation of the social 
principles. ‘They poimt out in a 
clear and ma-erly manner the par- 
ticular topics to whiclf they mean 
to direct their own inguiries, and 
on which they hope to receive the 
result of the observation and 
thought of the intelligent iriends 
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of Spain. The illustration of their 
ancient constitutional laws; the 
changes which the different state of 
society, and the difference of cir- 
cumstances, might render necessary 
or expedient, when they were re- 
established ; : the gradu: i} and cau- 
tious reform of their criminal, civil, 
and commercial code; the restor i. 
tion and improvement of pud tic 
education ;aresome of the gran lob. 
jectsol their solicitude and 

tion. By pur: ung these measures, 


investi vas 


| | *. 
even in the midst of the war which 


ti y Urtts ed SN iif tern ste y i tne 
¢si ’ i Lt @) Heir woe»rty and 
independence, th press tl 

firm bape, that the 1e\ lution in 
Spain would be glonously and ho- 


rably distinguished trom the 
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brench rcv lutn Ms Uet, while li 
the latter the country was torn with 
fact nN thi <d With a vast Vabicty of 
contradictory and al itd OPP lOidss 


and deluged with blood, Spain 


would exhibit the pleasing and 
cheering epee tre OF a ravon che 
Sertamil ev bu! me o) 10>} ! d ore 
ak ITC a] *\Te gill Vv i bhed | Vieui J 
Ferdinand VIL. the t v3 und 
} mine forwara t tne OF . Ne 
nN Ui t : { Lil- 
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sentinients; vet how premature and 
WaS still 
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hovering over them; it was ever} 


ment becoming more imminent 
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and terrible: it was of anature to 
ao mand “wid on Cul ’ the atientron 
+) . hag ’ . . 
of the most vigorous and compre 
hensive mund. It ouelt theretore 
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the Iiberation of Spain from the 
presence of their formidable { 

ten the time would have been <. 
hcient and proper for the forms 
tion, develop ment, and maturi 

ot their plans of mel:oration ™. 
reform. The man who sought the 
subjugation and ruin of their coun. 
try had this single abject contin: 


“ 
} 


ally present to his mind: he per. 
eniteed ho other Ci aside ration to dt. 
vide his attention with it; and vee 
he was much better prepared for 
the contest than opam was, and 
much more completely master oi 
his plan and his means than the sus 
ld possibly be. 

‘The contmued and unchecked 


preme jaunt A COL 


SUCCESSES ot the French, and ther 
consequent approach to the capital, 
at hast alarmed the upreme junta, 
ind induced them tO AdUTess a pre 
clamation ot a diiferen nature t 
the Spaniards. Intellizence, or! 
ti eva rumour, had re i hed M: an 
that the enemy had advanced to 
tir neve hbor rh od of ‘Ss NVOSICIT 4, 
one of the stron: 
j ‘nds tac cupit 4 a tl cri rth. lt 
wus to SUP] rt ana. wauimnite the 
peoj ple under the natural imp: 


J | . ° menen te ; 
of this alarming information, Uri 
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te the neighbourho dol Somosierm 
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FOREIGN 
hat timid part of the inhabitants, 
they had greatly exaggerated the 
eumbers of the enemy. lhe junta 
bad taken particular pains and 
cares to learn from the generals 
whe had been prev! usly sent to 
defend the passes to Madrid, the 
veal number of the French troops 
who had audaciously advan?ec 
fore their main army; and they 
could confidently and safely assure 
the people that they scarcely 
amounted to eight thousand. 

After having contradicted in 
this oficial manner the rumours 
which had exaggerated the force 
of the enemy, the junta proceed 
to address the people of Madrid in 
amanner calculated to rouse their 
exertions. The country stood m 
need of them: their valour, which 
had been proved already in a con- 


test with the French, and their 


circumspection, were relied upon 
by it for its defence. But now 
more than ever it became the well- 
disposed and the loyal part of the 
inhabitants to assist the arrange- 
ments of the captain-general and 
of thetribunal of + ivilance, in order 
that those traitors, who might 
endeavour to introduce confusion, 
ert spread alarm .and’ despon- 
dency, should be delivered over to 
mered punishment. No persta- 
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Press their activity, with which it 
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SME MDeITY OF Gelencing theme 
‘eves, they had won the approba. 
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8 ane applause of all their fellow 
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Tr. by the loyalty and val ur 
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had inspired them with the most 
unbounded confidence. The Eng- 
lish, strongly impressed with the 
justice of the cause for which 
Spain was fivhiing, and filled with 
the same enthusiasm, would march 
to detend the capital.. The gene- 
rails of the patriotic troops had 
already taken up favourable and 
strong positions: already the slaves 
of the oppressor and tyrant of all 
nations would have begun his dis- 
honourable flight. Cowardicealone, 
inspired by treason, would exag- 
gerate the dangers, in order that 
the inhabitants of Madrid might 
be disheartened. Against its rue 
mours, theretore, the greatest ine 
credulity should be opposed: if 
they were believed, the labours of 
the junta would be in vain. This 
upprehension, however, it g’as fat 
from entertaining, after having 
had such ample and undoubted 
proofs of the obedience and unpa- 
ralleled fidelity ot their tellow-ci- 
tizens. 

‘lhe danger which threatened 
the capital was indeed great and 
alarming; and much more im- 
mediate than the junta, at the time 
when they issued their proclama- 
tion, seem to have apprehended. 
It was however expected and stat- 
ed that the inhabitants would deg 
hemselves to the last extre- 
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represent ‘d as 
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nation, m pre Pert Le n as the Attack 
of th>enen iy became more near and 
Cértaii. Vieorou Nrenparations 


were resolved to be nuade tor the 
defeuce ot the city: the streets 
were barricaded; and deep trenches 
were ordered to be cut f 

wi harassing 


pose Of impeding ai 
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mosicrra: the natural position of 


the latter isof uncommon strength ; 
it is said that ten thousand men 

¢ sufficient to maintain possession 
of it against the most numerous 
foree that could be brou, hit to act 
against them. Both these places 


were guarded by strong bodies of 


troops; and the natural strength 
of their situation was greatly m- 
creased by the erection of works 
provide ‘d with a numerous artillery. 
In order to peeceee the city, if the 
enemy, aware of the difficulties of 
the passage by (on: idauramma ¢ or 
NoMmosicrra, should ap} To ach if bh; om 
the castward,thetown of Guadalax- 
ara, on that road, was fortihed in 
such a manner as it was expected 
would effectually secure it from 
being’ carried bya c.up-ae main. The 
acfencu’ of Madrid itself, and the 
preparations and works necessary 
to umpede the advance of the 
french towards it, were intrusted 
to don Thomas Morla, who had 
already distinguished himself at 
Cadiz. But unfortunately, here 
also, what was necessary was de- 
layed til it was too late. The 
address of Morla, calling upon the 
nhabitants to defend the Ci, was 
t published till some days after 
the defeat of Castanos, when no- 
. ne intervened between the 
trench army and Madrid, and 
ww! en no other object OC? up ed the 
ntion of Bonaparie, but its im- 
mediate assault and capture. 
On the (Sd ot November, Boe 


nanarte removed his head quarters 


om Burges to Aranda on the 
Douro. His progression in this 
direction $s d to intimate an 
netentian of pushing on immedi- 
ely towards Madmd: this haw. 
c h re d not d . 1b HIS aries 


had defeated Castanos at the battle 


a ‘. ; 

ol l‘udela. Hoon Aner He } arnt 
the resultof that! utile he ads minced 
** > .* 
to Ic Village ul Boz “lidsho ; und 
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on the last day of November the 
duke of Bellune appeared at the 
fort of Somosierra. The passes 
of this mountain were defended by 
13,000 men of the Spanish my 
of reserve, who had taken up a 
very strong position, bei ing ens 
trenched in the narrow pass called 
the Puerto, with 16 pieces of cans 
on. This pass was forced by the 
enemy, chiefly by means of the 
artillery under general ape 

and of a charge made by the Polish 
light horseundet general Montbrun, 
It is impossible to form a clear and 
por mi judgment of net pant 


made by the Sp aniards, from the 
very circumstantial and immetho- 
dical account given by the French; 
but certainly, etther from the pass 
not having been fortified with suf. 
ficient strength or sufhcient skill, 
or from a want of persevering 
courage on the part of those who 
occupied it, the resistance was not 
nearly so obstinate, and lasting, as 
the junta appear to have expected 
and calculated upon, when they 

expressed their hopes that Madrid 
wena be able to defend itself by 
means of the fortifications they had 
ordered to be raised. ‘The French 
do not boast of having made many 
prisoners; all the soldiers they 
assert would have been taken, 'f 
they had not thrown away their 
arms and dispersed among the 
mountains. 

The day after Bonaparte had 
succeeded in forcing this important 
pss, he removed his head quar irters 
to St. Augustin ; and on the 2d 
of December the cavalry of t 
duke of Istria commanded the 
herrhts of Madrid. ‘The city was 
immediately summoned. As the 
supreme junia had quitted it on 
yrronuch of the enemy, ame 
litary junta had been f rmed, com 


sisting of don Moria the gore 
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the captain-general of nee 
roe inspector-general ot aru ays 
and the marquis ol Castelar, W « 
acted as president. oIxty thousan« 
men were in arms: of these 6000 
were troops of the line; the rest 
were peasants. One hundred 
sieees of canon were planted tor 
the defence of the city. Every 
thing announced enthusiasm and 
determination mixed with tumult 


and disorder. “Fhe summons of 


the duke of Istria gave birth to 
such a general and strong feeling 
of indignation that one of his aides- 


’ — "y 
de-camp, who was the bearer of 


#, wasnearly torn to pieces by the 
people; the intericrence of the 
troops of the line alone saved his 
life, The first summons was re- 
ected. As the French tmfantry 
were still three leagues from the 
city, Bonaparte employed the even- 
mg, after the rejection of the sum- 
mons, in reconnoitring, and form- 
mg the plan of attack, which he 
proposed to follow, provided the 
ety would not capituiate. He 
ordered the suburbs to be occupied 
that night, and the artillery to be 
placed in the posts designed for the 
attack, 

On the night of the 3d, another 
wummons was sent from the prince 
ot Neufchatel (veneral Berthier ) 


by a opanish lieutenant-colonel of 


atudery, who had been taken 
Prisoner at Somosierra. Inthe lete 
ler cr mat 


woe Gas simmons, Ber- 
rt Tv ' , ’ . | 

wey Calis Upon ime « ommandant 
ot Madrid not t e the city to 
aul we horre rs ¢ f At “4 e, Nh r to 
FORGET SO Many | 
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Ww inbabitants the victims of war. 
*" Ofder that the 


nt and peace- 


commandant 
might know. 1 e extent and na- 
me of the Preparaiions and force 
which the French had before the 


Cty, Berthier jf 
Rad sey)! the 


orms hrimn that } o 
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summons by a Spanish 
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officer, who had had an opportu. 
nity of ascertaining it. In reply to 
this summons tlie marquis Caste- 
lar, captain-general of Castile, re. 
quested a suspension of hostilities, 
for the purpose éf consulting the 
constituted authorities, and of 
ascertaining the dispositions and 
determination of the inhabitants. 
While these letters were passing, 
the French were engaged in placing’ 
30 pieces of artillery in such a 
position that their fire soon made a 
breach in the walls of the Reteiro, 
which was entered and the place 
taken. The capture of this im- 
portant and commanding place, 
was followed by the occupation of 
most ef the other situations in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital 

which the Spaniards had fortified. 
A third summons was now sent 
in, containing a peremptory de- 
mand of immediate submission. 
In consequence of this, don Morla 
and another nobleman repaired to 
the tent of Berthier. They re- 
quested that the suspension of hos- 
ulities might be prolonged for 
another day, in order that they 
might endeavour to persuade the 
people to listen to the proposal of 
surrendering the city. Berthier 
presented them to Bonaparte, who 
abused them both, and particularly .« 
Morla, in the most outrageous and 
insultine manner. He upbraided 
him wil vehaviour at Roustl- 
lon, in the war be'ween France 
and Spain, at the b ning of the 
Freneh revolution; and with his 
violation ot the capitulation of 
Baylen. He fintshed his passionate 
invective with a declaration that, if 
the city did not surrender by six 
o’clock the next morning, the 
Spanish troops should ail be put to 
the sword, During the night 
most of the troops and their leaders 
left the city; and in the morning 
of 
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of the 5th of December it was 
taken possession of by the Brench. 

The loss sustained by the French 
onthisoccasion is statedto have been 
very trifling, nor did the Spanish 
suffer considerably. ‘The Reteiro 
was defended by one thousand 
men, who were killed when it was 
taken by assault; and this proba- 
bly was nearly the whole amount 
of their loss. The French bulle- 
tins assert that 120,000 stand of 
English arms were found in the 
city: that the number is exagge- 
rated there can be little doubt; 
but it is to be feared that a great 
proportion of the arms sent from 
England were deposited at Ma- 
drid at the time that city fe!l into 
the hands of the enemy. 

Before the surrender of the 
capital, Bonaparte dispatched a 
corps of cavalry, and a division of 
infantry, under the command of 
the duke of Istria, and general 
Victor, to watch the motions of 
Castanas’ army, which had advan- 
ced, after its retreat from Tudela, 
as tar asthe town of Guadalaxara. 
As this town is situated on the 
eastern road which leads to Ma- 
drid, it is probable that the « biect 
ot Castanos was, if he found it 
practicable and sate, to push on 
and endearour to defend or pro- 
tect the capt i). In order to pre- 
vent this, the French force was 
sent. The cavalry overtook the 
rear guard of the Spanish army, 
under the command of general 
Pena, attacked them and made 
GOO of them prisuncrs, dispersing 
the rest. While this corps wa 
employed in preventing the ape 
proach of Castanos to‘th capital, 
an ther Corps Was ¢ rdered tO CTOSS 
the lagns at Aranjuez, anc 
vance to Ocana, for the purpose of 
cutting off the retreat of the 
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It does not appear that the French 
succeeded completely in accom. 
plishing this object: they did gue. 
ceed partially; for the army of 
Andalusia, which formed one @. 
vision of Castanos’ army at the 
battle of Tudela, was obliged, in 
consequence of the approach of the 
enemy, to give up their intended 
retreat into their own province, and 
to throw themselves upon the town 
of Cuenca. The remainder of 
Castanos’ army are supposed to 
have pushed forward to the south 
of Spain, in order that they might 
occupy, along with the forces 
which left Madrid on its capitula- 
tion, the strong passes in the Sierra 
Morena. 

It is impossible to close our at 
count of the affairs of Spain, with 
out picturing the contrast which 
they exhibited at the beginning of 
August and at the beginning of 
December. At the former period 
every thing connected with the 
cause of the patriots was bright 
and cheering: the armies of the 
tyrant, who had imprisoned therr, 
legitimate sovereiyn, and trampled 
on their liberties, were either flying 
before them, defeated by raw and 
undisciplined levies, or obliged to 
submit to a devrra ling capitulation. 
The man who had been placed 
upon the throne of Spain, after 
the nominal occupation of Madrid 
for a few days, fled in the most 
precipitate manner, at the approaca 
of the Spanish armies flushed with 


the elorious and decisive victories 
which they had obtained over te 
troops of his brother. At that 
period the whole of the kingdom, 
with the exception of one or two 
provinces im the north, was f 

{rom the presence of French troops; 
and those which remained, Tt 


duced in numbers, and dispirited 


by their flight and defeats, wore 
unde: 














under the necessity of acting solely 
on the defensive. In the month 
of December how re versed was the 
picture! Ihe armies of Blake, Cas- 
tanos, and count Belveder had been 
defeated and dispersed ; the capital 
was again in possession ¢ t the ene- 
my; his immense armies, con- 
stanly increasing, were spreading 
themselves over the whole of the 
north and the centre of Spiin ; 
while the only remaining hope of 
the patriotsrested with the southern 
provinc:'s, and with the dispersed 

swhich might be able to 
collect and rally there. 

It would be worse than useless, 
it would be both foolish and cri- 
minal, to shut our eyes to the 
dangers and disasters of the Spa- 
niards, orto shrink fromthe patient 
and impartial investigation of the 
cals and circumstances which 
produced them. The bad etiects 
of this obstinate blindness, of this 
weakness of mind which rests con- 
tent with expressions of wonder and 
lamentation, and which dares not 
penetrate too deeply lest some 


national blame should appear or 


some new evil should be diseaver- 
ed, may be traced through all the 
wars which this country has waged 
tor the delivery of Europe since 
the commenceiment of the French 
revolution, With respect to the 
geomy appearance of affairs in 
Spam at-the close of the vear, 
especially when they are contrast. 
ed with her SUCCESSES and her pr b= 
spects inthe month of August, it 
appears that the reverse she has 
Siperienced must, in a great de- 
aree, be ascribed to one of the 
mee following causes. Either 


Ue enthusiasm and determination 
ee «pe t, at the com- 
nearly aa rn Me iisuirection, 
ras d gener u ind so strong as 
represented - . 


my > those who 
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were intrusted with the direction 
of affairs tailed through want of 
talent, vigour, activity and promp- 
titude, in keeping alive that en- 
thusiasm and determination, and in 
taking advantage of the feelings of 
the Spaniardstoincrease thearmics; 
neglected to adopt those measures 
which were necessary for their sups 
port, and their easy and reiular 
communication, and _— intrusted 
them to men incapable of pei form. 
ing the arduous task of directing 
the operations of undisciplined and 
inexperienced troops, epposed to 
troops habituated to war, and led 
on by generals whose sole object 
and thought through the greater 
part of their lives had been the 
perfection of the military art: or, 
lastly, the cause must be sought in 
a still more dispiriting and melan- 
choly consideration, that ten mi!- 
lions of people, determined to con- 
quer or die, are unequal to combat 
with success against a regular ar- 
my of two hundred thousand men. 

[t may indeed be remarked, that 
the cause of the Spaniards is not 
yet desperate: that a great part of 
their country is still unconquered : 
that the people of the south, who 
assisted the army of Castanos to 
defeat Dupont; the junta of Se- 
ville, who marked ther conduct 
by all those virtues and talents 
which the state of their country 
required g ¢ nd the people ( fCadiz, 
who first openly opposed the 
French; are still’ to be conquered. 
We ardently and cordisliy hope, 
that a brighter day still remains 
for Spain; but that Hope, instead 
of checking a severe and impartial 
scrutiny into the causes of Wie 
failures and disasters she hias al- 
ready suffered, ought rather to 
prompt and call forth their ins. 
mediate invesfiyation. It what 
has unfortunately happened in the 
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north of Spain is to be avoided in breaking supposition that the a 
the south, it must be by ascertain- mies of Bonaparte are invincible. 
ng accurately and fully the real and if we do not admit that, or if 
causes to which the misfortunes we even admit that his victories ig 
of the patriots ought to be ascribed. Spain have been much more rapid 
AS brite 1S, it partie ularly becomes and dec isive than could aniece. 
us to inguire whether this nation dently have been expected, it will 
has done all that she promised, «ll be impossible not to seek the 


that was expected, and all thatshe cause of those victoric S, partly at 
a . . ‘ . 
mitht and ought to have done, m least, inthe mismunagement of his 


support of the Spanish cause. We opponents. 
alt unwilling to admit the heart- 
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compelled it to declare War against 
France in conseq lence of that a 
vasion, and the maeeaquons a, 
ration of War ma de after the Ke- 
not ot the Mini uster f Foreign 
Relations.’ : . As the tO! mess part 
of this manifesto, which relates to 
the conduct of Portu: al prior to 
e treaty of Pusit, is not mterest- 
ing, ether from the fulness and 
minateness Of 1 ts detail, o - trom its 
‘an nediate connection with the me 
yasion of that, king fom, we shall 
mit it, and confine ourselves to 
the substance of the 
weare aware, that we shall neces- 
arly be obliged to retrace our 


aeps beyond the commencement of 


the year 1SOS; but we trust that 
the imp tance ot the part . ; the 
manifesto which we shall make use 
af, as well as the completeness 
which we shall by means of it be 
enabled to give to onr narrative, 
will plead our excuse tor iadulging 
in a short retrospect. 

The motives which led the court 
of Portugal to issue this mar Lifesto, 
are detailed in the beginning of it 
with plainness and canc \dour. By 
means of it they he pea to be able 
to establish, in the mi vl > of the dif- 
ferent nations fl Euro e, a firm 


; 
4 


re 


persuasior 1 of t! 1 purity of the COn- 
duct it had pursue <d, and of the 
principles upon which it iad acted ; 
as well as to exhibit another in- 
Nance and proot of the duj pli Cc ity 
and violence of the French gover n- 
ment, One gre: it purj Se and O bh. 
| ctot the manifesto seals be com- 
pletely and happily answered, pro- 
vided t those states which still ree 
ey their independence should 
% meited to combine for the pur- 
poe of cuzbing and narrow ing the 
power of France, and of restoring 
Se Continent to its former state 
independence. The court 
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of Portugal declared its firm in- 
tention to confine itself, in the ma- 
nifesto, to « simple and moderate 
detail of facts, and to abstain care- 
fully from ail declamation or tn- 
vective. 

After stating the sacrifices cheat 
tugal had ma:-le in order to oblige 
France, or to keep at peace “eh 
her, and the benetits [France had 
enjoyed by means of the neutrality 
ot Portugal, in obtaining most ot 
her colonial commodities and the 
raw materials tor her mannface 
tures; and the interruption whicl 
was given to the hostile designs of 
Bonaparte against the prince re- 
gent, first by the war with Prussia, 
and subsequently by the war with 
Russia; the manifesto comes to 
the period of the treaty of ‘Tilsit, 
when no other object intertered 
with the views of the French g’oe 
vernment upon Portugal. 

Immediately after the conclusion 
of this treaty, Bonaparte caused it 
to be notified to the court of Pore 
tural, through the medium of the 
Freach ch. irge d’ ffatres, and by 
the Spanish ambassador, that he 
pereniptorily re ‘Quired, Tirst, that 
all the ports of Portugal should be 
shut _s ist England: secondly, 
that ail [nelishmen resident in 
Portugal dod { be prevented 
from le: wing the country; and, 
thirdly, that ‘all E nglish property 
should be confiscated. If the court 
of Portugal refused to accede to 
these demands, Bonaparte threaten- 
ed that immediate war should be 
declared against it both by France 
and Spain. Three wecks only were 
given itto deliberate: if, at the end 
of that period, all the demands of 
the French vovern iment were not 
fully complied wih the French 
chargé daffuires and the Spanish 
ambassador had orders to leave 
Lisbon. Bonaparte, however, did 
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not wait even this very short space 
of time; for, secon after hts com- 
mands were notified to the Portu- 
guese court, all the Portuguese 
merchant ships which happened to 
be in the ports of France were de- 
tained ; and by this act hostilities 
were actually comme-iced. 

The prince regent now found 
himself situated in a very awkward 
and perilous predicament: the long 
and tried alliance between his coun- 
try and England forbad him to 
comply with the demands of Bona- 
parte; while, on the other hand, by 
un absolute and total refusal, he 
exposed himself and all Portugal 
te the enmity and vengeance of the 
unrelenting and ambitious tyrant. 
Versuaded that the British govern- 
ment would feel and make every 
due allowance for the extreme pres- 
sure and urgency of the difficulties 
and dangers by which he was sur- 
rounded, and ascribe any appear- 
ance of unfriendly or hostile con- 
duct on his part to its real cause, 
the prince regent acceded to the 
shutting up of his ports, but re- 
fused to agree to the other two ar- 
ticles 3 alleging Liat they were 
contrary to the principles of public 
law, and to the treaties which sub- 
usted between Pi ue il and Eng- 
land. As it was by no means pro- 
bable, that this imperfect and evie 
dently unwilling comphunce with 
the demands ef Bonaparte would 
avert the storm wh is prepar- 
ing, and seemed fast approaching, 
the court of Portugal began to 
adopt such measures as it thought 
would se cure, of assist, ts retreat to 
that part of their dominions where 
the power of the enemy could not 
reach it. For this purpose, orders 
were immediately given, that all 
the ships of war which were fit to 
keep the sea should be fitted out. 
While by Uus order the court pre- 


pared for their departure, in caw 
Bonaparte should persevere in hie 
hostile intentions, they did not neg. 
lect or dslay to carry into execu. 
tion that demand of the French go 
vernment which they had express. 
ed their willingness to comply 
with. The British ministry were 
informed that it might be neces 
sary, for the purpose of saving 
Portugal, to shut her ports agains 
England; and intimation was ge 
ven to the British merchants resi. 
dent in Portugal to the same ef. 
fect. But the court of the Thuil. 
leries had determined that no con. 
ciliatory measures on the part of 
Portugal ‘should prevent the exe- 


cution of those designs which had 


been formed against her, They 
insisted more peremptorily, and in 
a more haughty and determined 
tone than betore, that all British 
subjects should be imprisoned, and 
their property confiscated; and 
having learnt that the prince re 
gent intended to quit Portugal, and 
embark for the Brazils, they more- 
over demanded that this project 
should be given up. The prince 
regent, still relying on the genero- 
sity and candour of the Britush 
government, and convinced that 
every Englishman who yet remain 
ed in Portugal was naturalized 
there, and that all English pro- 
perty hag been sold, reluctantly 
determined, in order 1f possible to 
avert the threatened danger, net 
only to shut the ports against the 
vessels of his old ally, but also te 
comply with the other demands of 
France. He declared, however, 
at the same time, that as soon 4s 
ever any French troops should en 
ter Portugal, he was determined 
remove the seat of government fe 
the Brazils. . 
Notwithstanding the prince re 
gent had thus fully complied = 
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dhe demands of Bonaparte, he yet 
wems to have had just and well- 


reason to apprehend, 
ot he had not purchased the sate- 
ty and independence of his king- 
dom, or his own personal security. 
In order to be provided against the 
evil he saw approaching, he order- 
ed his whole army to move towards 
the coast and s¢a ports; and put 
things into such a train as would 
enable him to embark, without 
much difficulty or delay, as soon as 
he had ascertained, beyond the pos- 
sbility of adoubt, that the French 
had entered Portugal in a hostile 
manner. 

While he was engaged in these 
preparations, general Junot, with 
the van-guard of his army, entered 
Portugal. No previous declara- 
tion had been issued, nor had the 
consent of the prince regent been 
obtained ; and yet the French ge- 
neral assured- the people in the 
country through which he march- 
ed, that he and his army came as 
the friends and allies, not as the 
enemies, of the Portuguese ; that 
he was sent by Bonaparte for the 
purpose of defending the kingdom 
against the threatened invasion of 
the English, and of acting in con- 
cert with the troops of the prince 
regent. Coming with these pro- 
fessions, and for this avowed pur- 
pose, the French army was every 
where received and treated in the 
most unsuspicious and friendly 
manner by the Portuguese ; nor 
did they perceive, through the 

© course of their march, any 
reason to believe that Portugal was 
m the least inimical to France. 
corps with which Junot at 
advanced, was by no means 
idable either from its numbers 
equipment ; and the prince re- 

im his manitesto, asserts, that 
Ftallying around him the troops 


first 
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which were at a short distance 
from him, and causing the English 
fleet to enter the port of Lisbon, he 
might easily have cut to pieces the 
French armies. 

In this situation of affairs, the 
prince regent adopted -the only 
measure by which he could pre- 
serve his own honour and safety, and 
afford a chance to such of his sub- 
jects as preferred liberty and tran- 
quillity in the Brazils, to the de- 
grading and crushing tyranny of 
the French, of accompanying him 
in his emigration. His fleet, which 
had long been in a state of prepa- 
ration, sailed under the protection 
of the English to the Portuguese 
settlements in South America. He 
thus found himself at last obliged 
to escape from the power of the 
French, even after he had compli- 
ed with every demand which the 
Caprice of their tyranny had re 
quired of him. 

Although, in this manifes:o of 
the prince regent, he evidently takes 
credit to himself tor more decision 
and firmness of character and con- 
duct .than He actually exhibited ; 
yet so far as it unfolds the views 
and the plans of the French upon 
Portugal, and the measures of du- 
plicity, artifice, and violence, to 
which they had recourse, it may 
justly be regarded as a valuable 
document. It is curious and not 
uninstructive to compare the de- 
mands which Bonaparte made upon 
the prince regent, and the purposes 
for which Junot assured the peo- 
ple that he had entered Sig wh 
with the scheme for dividing that 
kingdom which was laid down in 
the treaty of Fontainbleau, agreed to 
by Bonaparte and the king of Spain. 
By that treaty Portugal was tohave 
been occupied and divided by the 
French and Spanish ; according to 
the manifesto of the prince regent, 
23 he 
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he might have presers ed h: 
dom, provided he would have 
yielded a ready, cl f 

obedience to the comm ands of Bo- 


Naparte with respect to the exclu- 


ecrT! il, ana 


sion of Eng 


ish ships, the contisca- 
tion of English property, and th 
arrest of the subjects of that na 
tion. Ina report of the French 
minister ot fi reten affairs relative 
to Portugal, the preterts ¢ f Bona- 
parte for his invasion and seizure 
of that kingdom are 
m 


iven With 
more fulness, and nanothcial form. 


In this ptper, which is mnterest- 
me from its allordiny a clear in- 
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main charge is brought forwara 
bP rtugal had promised t r) - 
cause of the conunent, an 
clare war against England: by 
she wished toa lopt these mea | 
in-such a manner, that Enclond 
would rather be! 
jured by her protested en; 
The French government, it is a] 
leged, were fully aware of the 
insincerity and 
ment to the cause 

of the court of Lisbon: but Bona. 
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the prince 


with the English, he determined to 
acquire «tl positive and direct rep: 
within the space oia month, Wi ie 
in that period the court of Lisbon 
resolved to leave [jurope: “ SI 
broke off her last connections with 


the contimenys, by reduc n¢ 
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French and Spanish legations 
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A comparison of the ditterel 
documenis, the substance of wine 
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whole of her conduct 
to Pe rtugal, and the de p-! wred 
and outrageous enmity which Bo- 
naparte nour'shes and man 
every Occasion and opportunity 
loaimst tuts country. 
use cf the jargon ot the French, 
Portugal refused to jom the cause 
fihe continent ; and therefor she 
was to be overrun and plundered 
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and preferred an 
old and tried 
ally disgrace- 


of Bonaparte, 
attachment tO her 
ajly, to anumion, equally: ats 
ful and hazardous, with the de- 
cared enemy of the peace of the 
continent, lwo grand objects 
occupy the mind of Bonaparte, 
and give birth to most of his acts 
of atrocity and viocence ; the ac- 
randizement of his own jamily, 
and the exclusion of Brush com- 
merce from the continent of Eu- 
rope: in order to further the ac- 
complishment of these objects, 
Spain was deprived of her legiti- 
mate monarch, and made the seat 
of adreadful war ; and the prince 
regent Was driven to seek a saier 
throne in the Brazils, while Por- 


tagal was overrun by the army of 


Junot. 

Assoon as the French general 
had fairly established himselt in 
Lisbon, he began to put in practice 
measures of the utmost strictness 
and severity against English pro- 
perty, and such of the natives as 
should attempt to secrete it. A 
decree was issued, declaring that 
all moveable and landed property 
oeionging to any subject of Great 
Brita in P rtugal, and all goods 
ot Bntish manutacture should be 
confiscated. Whatever Por tugruese 
should not make a true and ex. 
act declaration af the British pro- 
party: 0 money, which he might 
ave in his possession, was to for- 
fet ten times the sum proved to 
be actually mn his possession ; and 
mM cases considered to be of an 
aggravated nature, corporal punish- 
meat was also to be inflicted. Not- 
Wwitistanding the strictness of this 
Gccree, amd the nature of the 
punisament which it threatened, 
* Was not carried into general ex- 
ro ol There can be little 

+ at Many ot the decrees 
“7anst British property, thouch 
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they may not be actually promul- 
gated for that express purpose, are 
nevertheless of more benefit and 
advantage to the French agents, 
whose province it ts to see their 
proper and legal execution, than to 
the French government itselt. By 
alittle management and address, 
this decree of Junet’s was evaded ; 
and the merchants who had Bri- 
tish property were allowed to sell 
it themselves, and to make ont 
their own account of the result of 
the sales. 

The aversion of the Portuguese 
to the French, joined to their na- 
turally revengetul disposition, soon 
rendered necessary a decree of a 
very different description. This 
proclamation, after stating that as- 
sassinations were daily committed, 
under the pretext of hunting and 
shooting, decrees chat the carrying 
of fire-arms, lor the purpose of 
hunting or shooting, is universally 
prohibited ; that this prohibition 
extends more particularly to the 
districts reserved by the crown; 
and that every person not in the 
service, who shall be tound arm- 
ed with a gun or pistol, unless 
he has obtained leave ot the com- 
mandant ot Lisbon, shail be con- 
sidered and treated asa highway 
assassin. Junot, imdeed, soon 
found that bis situation in Lisbon 
was by no means very desirable, 
nor likely to be long tranquil. By 
the constant and rigorous blockade 
of the port, the inhabitants began 
to experience much imconvenience, 
and were threatened with all the 
horrors and calamities of a tamine. 
Trade was entirely destroyed; 
money Was sO scaree, that there 
was no sale for any goods but 
these of the most pressing neces- 
sity. Scarcely any merchants paid 
their bills, or accepted those which 
were drawn on them even by the 
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most respectable houses. The In- 
dia house was shut up; and every 
thing bore the appearance of gloem 
and despondency ; so that Lisbon, 
from having been one of the most 
busy and cheerful cities, presented 
nothing but quays totally deserted, 
and whole streets nearly empty. 
From all these causes, the minds 
of the people were in such an ex- 
treme state of irritation, that fre- 
quent disturbances took place. 
The very hoisting of French co- 
lours roused the populace against 
their invaders; and the soldiers 
were obliged to fire repeatedly 
upon them, before they could com- 
pel them to disperse. 

It is highly probable, however, 
that the French force would have 
eventually brought the inhabitants 
of Lisbon under complete subjec- 
tiony notwithstanding the pressure 
of the calamities from inadequate 
and dear provisions, and from the 
total stagnation of trade, under 
which they laboured, had not the 
Spaniards armed themselves in 
such a very general and determined 
manner against the tyranny and 
the designs of Bonaparte. The 
news of this insurrection soon 
reached Portugal + the inhabitants 
of Lisbon, kept in awe and subjec- 
tion by the army of Junot, were 
prevented, at first, from manifest- 
ing their joy at the intelligence, ex- 
cept in a secret and guarded man- 
ner, from rising to expel the in- 
vaders and oppressors of their city. 
At Oporto, however, circumstances 
were more favourable to the wishes 
and the etforts of the Portuguese. 
A considerable body of Spanish 
troops occupied this town : as soon 
as they were made acquainted with 
the events that were going on in 
Spainy and learnt thar their ser- 
vices were required in the glorious 
task of avengmng the captivity of 


their monarch, and regaining the 
. eo 
independence and .trangs))+y of 
their country, they determined th 


return. Before their departure 
they took the French general and 
all his staff prisoners, and delivered 
up the government of the city to 
Louise D’Oliveda, who had tilled 
that*office before the arrival of the 
French. As soon as he resumed 
his functions, he ordered *he Por. 
tuguese flag to be hoisted, and 
opened a friendly communication 
with the captain of an Enelish 
fripate, which wis cruising off that 
port. 

The governor, however, soon 
manitested evident and undoubted 
symptoms of treachery to his coun. 
try, and of attachment to the in. 
terests of the French. By his 
means the enemy were again en- 
abled to establish a_ temporary 
authority ; and had he not roused 
to the utmost pitch of indignation 
and fury the national feelings of 
the Portuguese, it is not improba- 
ble that the French would have 
preserved their power till they had 

ained assistance trom Junot. Bat 
on the day of Corpus Christi, the 
rovernor, at the instigation of the 
tomy efused to admit the Por- 
tuguese flag into the order of the 
procession, and attempted to sub- 
stitute the flag of the enemy. This 
measure at ouce put his -principles 
beyond all doubt, and drew upon 
tim the vengreayce of the populace. 
Irritated at this violation of the 
national custom, which at the same 
time proclaimed their supposed 
subjection to a power from whose 
troops tuey had so lately been 
freed, the inhabitants of Oporto 
broke forth into such loud and ge 
neral murmurs of disapprobatior 
that the governor found it impos 
sible to silence their suspicions OF 
to avert their threatened vengeance, 
uniess 
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anless by yielding up his authority. 
The fury of the people was ex- 
cited to such a degree, that they 
rose en masse, broke open the de- 
pitsof stores, and ,» having supplied 
themselves with arms, proceede 
to destroy every vestige of French 
powel, and to imprison every pere 
son suspected of being in their in- 
terest. 
The bishop of Oporto, who, 
with most of the other priests, had 
been very active and zealous in 
rousing and directing the people 
against their invaders, was ap- 
pointed governor in the city ; and 
the most vigorous and decisive 
measures were adopted to defend 
it against any force, which might 
be dispatched from Lisbon for the 
purpose of regaining possession of 
wand quelling the insurrection. 
General Loison with about 3000 
men actually advanced as far as 
Amarante; but when he learnt the 
formidable and determined spirit 
which the people of Oporto had 
manifested, and the state of pre- 
paration in which they were, he 
retreated towards Lisbon, During 
this march the hatred of the Por- 
tuguese against the French broke 
out in repeated.and generally suc- 
cessful attacks upon the detached 
parties of his army. 

Nearly the whole of the north 
ot Portugal, comprising the pro- 
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a strong and numerous French 
party among themselves. 
Although the army of Junot 
prevented the inhabitants of | Lis. 
bon from rising against the French, 
and following the example set 
them by the people of the north ef 
Portugal in proclaiming the prince 
regent, yet they were enabled to 
keep up a friendly intercourse with 
the British fleet under sir Charles 
Cotton. By him they were en- 
couraged in their patriotic senti- 
ments, and carefully informed of 
what was coing on in Spain and 
the city of Oporto. They looked 
forward with impatience to the 
time when they should have it in 
their power to avenge themselves 
on their invaders, and to cooperate 
with their countrymen in expelling 
the French from Portugal. This 
disposition of the people of Lisbon, 
of which Junot could not be igno- 
rant, rendered extreme caution on 
his part absolutely necessary. As 
soon as he learnt the news of the 
Spanish insurrection, he ordered 
the troops of that nation which 
were in Lisbon to be disarmed, and 
put on board the hulks in the Ta- 
gus. This measure, however, 
either from the want of a sufficient 
force to execute it in an open and 
direct manner, or from that love 
of duplicity and artifice ° which 
seem imbherent in the nature of 


viaces of ‘T'ralos Montes, Minho,¢ Frenchmen, or from the operation 


aud part ot Bevia rose in arms 
agaist the French, and soon pre- 
ented a very numerous force, 
partly composed of regular troops 
and partly of peasaatry. ‘The 
south of Portugal does not appear 
to have come forward so generally, 
or im $0 open and determined a 
manner, being kept back in some 
measure irom their greater vicinity 
lo the army of Junot, and also by 


of both these causes, he carried 
into execution by a maneuvre per- 
fectly consistent with the nature of 
the government from which he 
derived his authority. The Spanish 
troops received orders to be on the 
parade at a very early hour, when 
the inhabitants of Lisbon were in 
their beds and the city was perfect- 
ly quiet, for the purpose, they were 
informed, of crossing the Tagus 

on 
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on their route to St. Ubes. As 
soon as they assembled in the great 
square, they were completely sur- 
rounded by large bodies of French 
cavalry and infantry, and ordered 
to ground their arms, Having 
thus prevented the Spanish troops 
from leaving Lisbon, and from 
assisting the inhabitants in their 
hostile designs against their inva- 
ders, Junot, who had received dis- 
patches from Madrid, began to 
employ himself assiduously, and 
Vv ithe ul intermissi n, in strengthen- 
ing and provisioning all the foruf- 
cations inthe city and its vicinity. 
Healso called in the different di- 
visions of his army, which had 
been stationed at a distance from 
Lisbon, sothat his torce,whichat the 
time of his disarming the Spaniards 
did not reach 6000 men, was soon 
augmented to Uirce Limes Lhat num. 
ber. Even this number he was 
apy rehensive might not be sufficient 
to deter the Portuguese trom rising 
upon him: in order, therefore, that 
they mig lit be led t 

he w receiving reinforce:nents 


} 
»U} pose that 


spam, regiments were tre- 
quel tly marched out of the « ily at 
a very early hour, when they would 
not be « bserved, and marched bac k 
ayrain in the evening. 

AAs soon as the French were ex- 
pelled from the northern provinces 
of Portugal, and the authority of 
the prince regent re-established, 
provisional juntas, similar in their 
character and tunctions to those in 
Spain, were formed. Of these, 
that which met at Oporto exerted 
itself with the most zeal and effect 
in imereasing and directing the en- 
thusiasm and patriotism of the 
people, and in the establishment 
of such regulations and orders as 
the peculiar circumstances of the 
country required. The fist edict 


which they issued related to the 
increase of the military force 


- , ree, 
lhey ordered the two regimen: 
of the garrison of the city, which 


had been disbanded by the Fren 
to be newly Organized. ‘Thev de 
clared their resolution not to have 
recourse to conscriptional recruits 
or levies, as they were persuaded 
that the national ardour, which was 
so powertully excited, would of 
itself soon piace ul the dispx sal of 
the provisional 2 vernment, ub 
many troops as would be deemed 
necessary both tox the protection ot 
the CIty, and tor turnmshine ¢ ir 


uit portion towards liberating 


jue p 
i 
, nl Dose on 

Vile WHOL Ol the ALVUOMN. in Orcer 
tO give an a ditional stimulus to 


this ardour, the yunta assured the 
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should no only receive th i 


just rewurd of their services, but 
like wise an hon rable discel e 
whenever the EXITS ences O1 Lic stale 
no longer rendered their services 
he ‘SSaly. 

By another edict, the junta de. 
clared, that having taken mito cone 
sideration the difhculty under wahieh 
the people laboured, in carrying 
on their law-suits, from the und 
vided and close attention which was 
given by all ranks and classes to 
the defence of their country, the 
progress of all suits should be 
suspended, except of such as had 
reference to the public satety. ‘This 
interruption and suspension, hows 
ever, was not to be of any detri- 
ment to the rights of the parties, 
which were to exist in all their 
force, and might be taken up 
again and discussed whenever the 
circumstances of the nation would 
admit of their being heard na full 
and regular manner. By the - 

quae’ 











the intendant-general of the 

Jice was authorized and requir- 
ed, without loss of time, to proceed 
to the trial of all prisoners of state: 
hut as far as the mode of proceed. 
ing against them can be gathered 
from the imperfect and gencral 
manner in which it 1s mentioned, 
the junta of Oporto do not appear 
tohave guarded against mere sus- 
picion or unjust accusations, with 
so much wisdom, humanity, and 
justice, as the supreme junta of 
Spain did. " 

The next object towards which 
the provisional junta ot O; orto di- 
rected their attention was the ex- 

mse to which the measures they 
were about to adopt would neces 
sarily subject them, and the means 
of meeting that expense in the most 
prompt and effectual way. ‘They 
mvited all loyal Portuguese sub- 
jects to contribute according to 
their respective ability, in money, 
clothes, provisions, or ammunition. 
In order, however, that all might 
jom in the support of tke public 
cause, and that a more’ regular 
source of revenue might be opened 
than that which would flow from 
voluntary contributions, they im- 
posed several war taxes; among 
which that on wine exported was 
looked forward to as likely to be 
most productive. At the same 
tume that these taxes were laid on, 
the inhabitants of Oporto were re- 
lieved by the junta from an im- 
post which had been exacted from 
them by the French, under the pre- 
text of Passports. 

After having thus taken such 
steps lor the raising and support of 
heir army, as their ci 
admitted Or required 


LU, 


edict 


circumstances 
O the junta of 
porto naturally turned their at- 
tention towards England for assist- 
ance and maneurnes 5 mm) . “E54 
1 eG Stipport. ‘The intimate 
"fn eis. al ' . . 
eMance which had long subsisted 
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between Portugal and England, 
and the essential service which we 
had rendered the prince regent in 
his emigration to the Brazils, in- 
dependently of the knowledge which 
the junta had of the favourable re- 
cepuon which the deputies from 
Spain had met with from the court 
of St. James, gave them. strong 
and well-founded hopes ot re- 
ceiving prompt and cheerful assist- 
ance from Britain. Although, from 
many considerations and causes, 
the mimistry and people of this 
country could not view the exer- 
tions of the Portuguese against the 
French with the same degree of 
sympathy and interest as they did 
those of the Spaniards, or attach 
tothem the same degree of im- 
portance; yet the cause of a nation 
struggling against Bonaparte, in 
defence of their independence, and 
for the restoration of their old and 
legitimate government, could not 
be regarded with indifference or 
treated with neglect. Besides, the 
Opportunity of weakening the 
Irench, and of strengthening the 
patriots, which would necessarily 
resultfrom the insurrection of the 
Portuguese, and from that insur- 
rection being countenanced and is- 
sisted by Britain, afforded obvious 
and strong moifves for complying 
with the requests of the Portuguese 
deputies. 

In our account of the affairs of 
Spain we have already noticed in 
a summary manner that the army 
nnder the command of sir Arthur 
Wellesley, which ultimately landed 
in Portugal, was in the first instance 
offered to the Spaniards. This 
army, consisting of about 10,000 
men, set sail from Cork on the 12th 
of July, and arrived at Corunna on 
the 20th of the same month, A 
little before their arrival, the battle 
of Rio Seco had taken place, in 

which 
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which the Spaniards, under Cuesta 
and Blake, had suffered a partial 
defeat. In consequence of this in- 
telligence, and Of the instructions 
he had received from the British 
government, sir Arthur Wellesley 
offered the assistance of the force 
under his command-to the junta of 
Gallicia. They, however, confi- 
dent in their own strength, so far 
as regarded men, declined the offer, 
expressly assuring sir Arthur, that 
they wished for nothing from our 
government, except arms, ammu- 
nition and money. But while they 
declined the offer of the assistance 
of the British army in behalf of the 
Spaniards, they expressed their 
firm conviction that it might be of 
infinite service both to the Portu- 

uese and to their own nation, if 
it were employed to drive Junot 
from Lisbon; and they expressed 
the utmost anxiety, founded on this 
conviction, that it should be em. 
ployed for this important purpose. 
Another object they pointed out, 
by accomplishing which the Bri. 
tish forces would essentially benetit 
the cause of the patriots. In the 
north of Portugal, and consequent. 
ly at no great distance from Galli- 
cia, the Dron’ were still in force: 
against them, im the first instance, 
the junta thought @r Arthur might 
dircet his attack with every proba 
bility of success, and with the cer- 
tainty of relieving the province of 
Gallicia, as well as the Portuguese, 
if the insurrection at Oporto, which 
took place about that time, still ex- 
sted, or couki be revived, when he 
reached that city, 

As it was the express and deter- 
mined purpose of the British go- 
vernment to be directed, in the dis- 
posal and employment of the forces 
they might send out to Spain, en- 
tirely in compliance with the wishes 
of the juntas, sir Arthur Welles- 


ley left Corunna, and proceeded 
to Oporto. On his arrival there 
the bishop informed him that the 
Portuguese force was sufficient to 
deter or repel the attacks of the 
French. In order, however, that 
sir Arthur might be better en. 
abled to judge whetl#r the grand 
object of the expedition under his 
command would be best accom. 
plished by landing at Oporto, or 
leprae forward to Lisbon, he 
eft his forces off the former place, 
and joined sir Charles Cotton. With 
him he consulted about the possi- 
bility and the prucence of forcing 
the entrance of the Tagus, and at. 
tacking the forts in the neighbour. 
hood of Lisbon. While he was 
there he received a letter from ge. 
neral Spencer, who was then with 
about 6000 men off Cadiz: this 
torce was to be employed either in 
assisting the Spanish forces, under 
Castanos, in the operations they 
were carrying on against Dupont, 
orin conjuncuonwith the expedition 
under sir Arthur Wellesley. As 
the junta of Seville did not deem 
the asststance of general Spencer's 
corps at all necessary towards the 
reduction of Dupont’s army, and 
as sir Arthur was firmly of opinion 
that his own army, and that of ge- 
neral Spencer, could be of little 
service while they contiqued di- 
stinct and acted separately, towards 
the expulsion of the French from 
Portugal,—an object, he was con- 
vinced, of primary and great im- 
portance,—he puve orders to gene- 
ral Spencer to join him. 

Sir Arthur found it extremely 
difficult to learn, with much ate 
curacy, the numbers of the French. 
They were represented to him as 
about sixteen or seventeen thousand 
strong ; fourteen thousand of which 
occupied the city of Lisbon, and 


the different forts in its immediate 
vicinity» 
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vicinity, and the remainder were 

‘persed as garrison Woops, In the 
trong places, at a greater distance 
from the capital. This imtorma- 
tion, so far as it regarded the nu- 
mencal strength of the enemy, Was 
afterwards found to be inaccurate, 
astheir force reached nearly twenty- 
four thousand men. Havin r made 
himself acquainted with the esti- 
mated strength and the disposition 
of the French army, sir Arthur 
thought it would be extremely 
dangerous to attempt landing his 
troops in any of the bays to the 
north of the Tagus, as be thus 
would unavoidably expose them to 
the attack of the principal body of 
the enemy’s army. Having care- 
fully weighed every circumstance, 
he finally determined that the land- 
ing should take place in Mondego 
bay. He thus would be enabled 
to effect it without any opposition 
fom the enemy, while at the same 
time the Portuguese army, which 
had advanced to Coimbra, could 
speedily and easily be brought to 
cooperate with him. 

Before he landed he received ad- 
vice from the British government, 
that five thousand men under gee 
neral Anstruther were proceeding 
to join him, and that above ten 
thousand more, Under sir John 
Moore, would speedily be dispatch- 
ed for the sume. purpose, He was 
also informed that Castanos had 
succeeded in compelling the French 
corps under Dupont to surrender, 
and that the army of Junot was 
considerably weakened by his hav- 
ing been obliged to send off general 
Loison , with about six thousand 
men, mto the province of Alentejo, 
in the south of Portugal, in order 
to quell an insutrection which had 
broken out there. ‘his informa- 
hen induced sir Arthur to com- 
Mence ihe disembark ation of his 
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troops without delay. Soon after 
it was completed, the corps under 
general Spencer also landed ; and 
on the 9th of August the advanced 
guard marched forward on the 
road to Lisboy.. The operations 
of the army were quickened by the 
informationsir Arthur received that 
marshal Bessieres, although Joseph 
Bonaparte,. in consequence of the 
defeat of Dupont, had fled from 
Madrid, seemed disposed to make 
an irruption into the north of Por- 
tugal. As this irruption could have 
for its object only the relief of Ju- 
not, or the placing of the army of 
sir Arthur Wellesley between two 
hostile corps, it seemed necessary 
to lose no time, but if possible to 
gain some important advantages 
before the French marshal could 
have an opportunity of putting” his 
plan into execution. Unfortuuate- 
ly a coolness arose between the 
Portuguese and the English gene- 
rals; owing, in a great degree, to 
a demand made by the former of 
a supply of provisions from the 
British stores, which it was impos- 
sible to comply with without ex- 
posing our own troops to msufficient 
orprecarious sustenance. Ii con- 
sequence of the relusal to give them 
part of the British stores, the Por- 
tugruese corps separated from the 
Engiish ; and though sir Arthur 
Wellesley used ail his endeavours, 
and made every reasonable pro- 
posil to reunite the two armies, he 
could notaccomplish his purpese. 
He was ever refused the reirforce- 
ment of 1000 infantry, 400 lighe 
troops, and 200 cavalry, whom he 
promised to supportsfrom the Bu- 
tish stores. 

The first intention of the British 
general was to have attacked the 
posts of the enemy which were 
stationed along the coast ; but this 
intention he found himself com 


pelled 
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pelled to abandon, principally on 
account of his not meeting with the 
cooperation he mare from the 
Portuenese. On the 12th the army 
reached Licria; and on the 15th 
the advanced guar! for the first 
time came up with a party of the 
French at Oviedas. A slight action 
took place, occasioned principally 
by the eagerness of the Brit shh to 
attack and pursuetheenemy. On 
the 16th the army halted, and 
the next day sir Arthur Wellesley 
formed the determination of attack- 


ein. 


. 


ing gencral Laborde at R« 
This place is situated on an emi- 
nence, with a plain at the end of a 
valley onitsfront. Onthe hills on 
both sides of this valley the enemy 
had stationed his posts after the 
skirmish of the léth. His army 
took its station on the heights in 
front of the village, t the right rests 
ing on the hills, the left on an emi- 
nence, and the whole covering and 

rotecting the passes of the moun- 
tains which layin his rear. The 
French force, thus strongly and 
advantageously posted, consisted of 
about six thousand men, with five 
pieces of cannon, and the British 
general had reason to believe that 
the right of the enemy would be 
strengthened by the arrival of a 
fresh force in the course of the 
night, under Loison. Fe formed 
his plan of attack accordingly : the 
rivht, consisting of the few Portu- 
sruese who stil] remained, were ap- 
pe inted to turn the left of the ene- 
my; and if they succeeded in this 
attack, they were ordered to pene- 
trate into the morntains which la Ly 
on his rear: the left, under the 


- ¥ 
command of general Ferguson, 


were destined to ascend the hills, in 
order to turn the ¢ ' on 
the left of the valley, he 
of that post which he |} tioned 
at ie tick 6 the c¢ re cOosumMns of 


. . 
_* . ; 
and part of our troo 


the English army were destined 
to act afainst the iront of the 
enemy. 

sy this judicions and — 
pil: in of attac k, carried into Cc 
tion on ail sides with the urmow 
exactness and bravery, the French 
were soon driven from their posi- 
tion, and were compelled to retire 
by the passes into the mountains 
their retreat they etiected with very 
vreat ce! le rity, and without ti he least 
confusion or disorder. Ths British 
infantry in vain endeavoured to 
overtake them, and to complete the 
discomfiture which thev had so 
happily begun. Had our army 
been prope rly su | | ies i w ith caval. 
rv, the bees oi the enemy on the 
plain must have been very great, 
as well as the chance of his escape 
much lessened. As soon as the 
French reached the mountains, they 
( ccupie d a very formidable position. 
It, therefore, became necessary to 
alter the disposition of the British 
army so as to correspond with the 
different mode of attack which was 
to be pursued. All the passes, na- 
turally dificult of access, and 
strongly guarded by the enemy, 
were to be carried. Corps of the 
English were sent round to make 
the attack on the flank, while at 
the same time other corps attacked 
the front. All the poses were 
well defended bv the enemy, pars 
ticularly that which was attacked 
by the 9th and 29th regiments. 
These regiments had adv: unced with 
such impetuous rapidity, that they 
reached the front of the enemy 
before the corps which was dispatch 
ed to attack the flanks: a most 
desperate battle ensued, attended 
with very considerable loss on our 
ide : but at last the enemy was 
driven from all the passes of te 
mountains which he had occupied, 
Ss reached tl e 
plains 
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Th *enemy, 
yf hus 


plait son their tops. 
yg order to cover the paeere at < 
feared army, made three « distinet 
eallant attacks upon 
sts which first reach- 
mountains: in 
attacks he was com- 
and his retreat 
would eit! e- been cut off, or 
deatel~ wit ich ntl confusion ‘and 
loss, if the British army had been 
applied with cavalry. Another 
» favoured the retreat 
the sides of the 
mountains, on which they were 
posted, and Ww they attacked 
sich of our troops as first ascend- 
ed, were sO very Ss! wid difficult 
of access, that a suflicient remforce- 
ment of troops and of cannon could 
not be brought up in p ro er time, 
The loss of the enemy in this.action 
was very considerable. Three 
pieces of cannon feil mto the hands 
of curarmy. Our loss, in killed, 
wounded, and missing, near ely 
teached five hundred. This action 
must be regarded us highly honour- 
ble tothe British arms, when the 
advantageous positions occupied 
by the enemy, the compara- 
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John Moore,resolved, notwithstand- 
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ing the defeat of his troops on the 
17th, to endeavour to drive back 
the British before their reinforce. 
ments arrived. For this purpose 
he left Lisbon with nearly the 
whole of the French forces under 
his command, and came up with 
our army, on the morning of the 
2Qist, at Vimiera. ‘This village 
stands in a valley, through w hich 
asmall river runs; on the west and 
north of the village i is a mountain, 
one end « t which reaches to the sea, 
and the other is separated by a deep 
ravine from the heights. The 
greater part of our infantry with 
eight pieces of artillery were posted 
on this mountain, under generals 
Hill and Fergusson. ‘The riflemen, 
under geaeral Fane, and the bri- 
gade of general Anstruther, were 
posted on a hill, which lies to the 
east and south of the village, and 
which is entirely commanded by 
the mountain on which the troops 
under generals Hill and Fergusson 
were placed. The cavalry and 
reserve of artillery were placed in 
the valley between the hills on 
which the infantry were posted. 
Soon after the enemy appeared, it 
was obvious that his intention was 
to attack the advanced guard and 
the left wing; the positions of the 
army were immeeltately 
th the Fe atest prompt- 
ind judgement, to mect 
threatened attack. 

army, formed into 
several columns, began their attack 
upon the whole of the troops on 
itsinthe south-eastquarter; 
they advanced on the left, 
hst anding the fire of the if. 

the bayonets of the 

50th .reg:ment; these they were 
unable to stand, and they were con- 
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into the village, a small body of 
troops had been stationed m the 
church-yard ; herg also the engage- 
ment commenced carly, and here 
also the enemy were repulsed in 
their attempt. While one column 
of the French advanced against the 
left of the English army, another 
body of them endeavoured to break 
through the right wing; but they 
were met and repulsed by the bayo- 
nets of the 97th regiment; while 
at the same time the 2d battalion 
of the 52d, by an advanced move- 
ment, took them in flank. On these 
points the British army had acted 
merely on the detensive; but ge 
neral Anstruther advancing tor the 
purpose of occupying his position 
on the left, attacked their flank, 
which suffered severely from his 
fire, and from the fire of the artil- 
lery, which was placed on the same 
heights as his brigade. The con- 
test on this height was long and 
dreadfully contested; but at length 
the enemy were completely re- 
ulsed and thrown into confusion ; 
levies behind them, in their flight, 
seven pieces of cannon, and a great 
many killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers. A detachment of our caval- 
ry pursued the routed French ; but 
owing to their great superiority in 
this Suasiotion of tri Ops, they were 
obliged to return, after having sut- 
fer ed severely. 

The attack was made on the 
heights which lie near the road to 
Lourinha, nearly ac the same ume 
that the enemy advanced against 
the other divisions of our army. 
A large body of cavalry supported 
this attack, which was begun with 
the usual impetuosity of the French. 
It was received with the utmost 


coolness and steadiness by the bri- 
gade under the commuand of gene- 
soon as the 
they 


As 


near . them, 


ral Fergusson. 
enemy came 
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sey 0: him in their turn; he did 


not, however, stand Ceir bay onets 
but almost immediutely oyve y my 

‘te 
Our troops advanced as the enemy 


retreated, and took from him . 
pieces of cannon, and a great 


TU. 
ber of prisoners. He sudered ale 
very muci: during his retreat, jp 
killed and wounded. ‘T) last ef. 
fort of the French was directed to 
the recovery of part of their arti). 


lery : for this purpose they attacked 
the 71st and 82d regiments, which 
had halted inthe valiey, where the 
eaptured artillery lay. ‘hese re. 
giments retired tll they reached the 

eights; when they faced about 
and fired upon the enemy, com. 
pelling him again to retire from 
the valley with reat loss, and with. 
out having accomplished the object 
of his attack. 

The great superiority of the Bri. 
tish in that most essential quality of” 
a soldier, cool, steady, and DOTS» 
vering courage, wie decisively and 
gloriously displayed throughout 
the whole of this celebrated batue, 
The enemy were certainlymuch bet- 
ter provided with cavalry than the 
British: their artillery, though not 
served with such skill and elleet, 
was yet more numerous ; and the 
force actually 
greater, as from the nature ef te 
ground which our troops occupied, 
and of the attack which the French 
mide Upon them, not more than 
one-helf of them were opposed te 
the whole army of the enemy. Yet 
their victory was decisive and 
splendid : the celebra'ed manauvity 
to which Bonaparte is indebied to 
almost all his victories—that of at 
tacking by column, and endeatour 
ing to break the line of his opp 
nents, was attempted to be put mo 
practice; but the attempt, thoga 
made with the characteisiic 1mpe 

. - . } 
tuosity of the French, completely 
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filed. The British line — 
gem and unbroken ; and whi =A they 
ia their turn charged with the bayo- 
net, they proved themselves as 
mach superior to the 3 rench in 
stack, as they were in defence. 
The enemy fled from the charge; 
and this, as well as every battle in 
which the British have Le recourse 
t9 the bayonet, proves that wit it 
they are irresistible. 

in this battle the enemy lost 13 

neces of cannon, and about 3000 
‘a killed and woun: led. One ges 
seal officer was wounded and 
taken prisoner, and another was 
billed. Our loss in killed, wound- 
ed,and missing, amounted to near- 
ly $00. 

Of the m: ny anec lotes et 
toth@ battle of Vimiera, that prov 
and lustrate the honour: ible dis- 
position as well as the personal 
courage of the British soldiery, two 
ae especially worthy of being re- 
corded. When the French general 
Beraler was wounded, he was in 
danger of having been put to death 
by those into whose hands he 
fell. A corporal of the 7Ist revi- 

mt, of the name of Mackay, for- 
tunately came up and rescued him. 
The general wishing to show his 
pratit rade to his deliverer, and to 
reward him, made | him an offer of 
his watch and purse. These Mac- 
kay positively refused to acc ept, to 
: re batprise | and a tonis hment of 
olay who probab ly thourht 
at the corpo ral, ta rescuin Y him 
irom deat h, had a view solely or 
praetpally to his own oer and 
who, ftom what he knew of his 
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AiMrymen, the French, 
‘aly not be le od to anticipat e 
refusal of what, accord; ne to 
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the name of Steward, the piper of 
the crenadier company of F the same 
régiment in which Mackay was a 
corporal. Early in the battle 
Ste ward was dangerously wounded 
in the thigh, and "of course render- 
ed unable to accompany his regi- 
ment. He refused, however, to 
be carried off the field of battle: 
but having been placed, according 
to his desire, in a situation where 
he might be secureand uninterrupt- 
ed, and at the same time near his 
reviment, he continued during the 
remai: nde# of the engagement to 
animate the men by his martial 
music. Mackay wasvery deservedly 
promoted to acommission. And 
a ene taser Society at their next 
ecting unanimously resolved that 
a gol ld meda i, with a suita 
and inscri iption, should be presented 
to Mr. Mack ay, aS a mark of the 
sense the society entertained of his 
meritorious, manly, and disinter- 
ested conduct; and that a hand- 
seme stand of High and pipes, 
vith a proper inscription encraved 
onthem, shouldbe given to Steward 
the piper for his highly spirited and 
laudable conduct at the battle of 
Vimiera. 
After the dispositions for the 
battle at Vimiera had been made, 
Harry Burrard arrived at the 
scene of action ; but he declined 
taking upon himself the command 
of the ar my. On the 22d, the day 
after the battle, sir Hew Da Irymple, 
who had been ordered from his 
situation as lieutenant-governor of 
Gibraltar, for the purpose of taking 
the command of all the differert 
corps sent bythe British govern. 
nent into Portugal, reached Cin- 
tra, the place’to which the British 
army had moved. A very few 
hours after his arrival, a flag of 
truce came in from Junot, with a 
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proposal for a cessation of hosuli- 
ties, in order that a convention, by 
which the French should evacuate 
Portugal, might be settled and 
agreed upon. An armistice was 
accordingly signed by general Kel- 
lerman and sir Arthur Wellesley, 
the principal articles of which were, 
that a suspension of arms should 
immediately take place, ror the 
purpose of entering into a defini- 
tive convention: that it should be 
considered as a prospective agree- 
ment that the French army should 
not, on any account, be regarded 
or treatcd as prisone rsol war; and 
that all the imdividuals who com. 
po ed it shouid be sent to France, 
with their arms and baggage, and 
all their property, no part of which 
was to be kept from them; that 
whosoever had attached hunselt to 
the French interest, whether Por- 
tuguese or of a nation allied to 
France, should not be challenged 
or injured for his conduct; but, on 
the contrary, should be protected, 
his property respected, and liberty 
granted him to leave Portugal ; 
that the neutrality of the port ot 
Lisbon should be acknowledged, 
or, in other words, the Russian 
leat in the Tagus hould not be 
molested, but be suffered to depart 
vinhout berng pursued, til after 
the lapse of so many houis as were 
allowed by maritime law in such 
cases; and that all the artillery of 
French calibre, as well as their 
cavalry horses, should be sent to 
France, This armistice was not to 
be broken without forty-gght hours 
previous notice. 

That this armistice, so disgrace. 
tul in all its articles, was not fully 
confirmed, we are indebted to sir 
Charles Cotton, who positively TC- 
tused his assent to the escape of the 
Russian fleet. It was, therefore, 






































necessary to new-model the article 
anee them ; and the substance 
of the definitive convention was as 
follows. The English governmen 

ras to be at the expense of trans. 
porting the whole of the French 
army to any of the ports between 
Rochefort and L.’Orient. When 
the army arrived in Franee, they 
were to be at liberty to serve again 
immediately. All the property of 
the army, é.¢. their military chest, 
carriages attached to the commis. 
sariat, hospitals, &c. as wel! as the 
property of the individuals of the 
army, wus to be sacred and up 
touched. Ik might either be Cal 
ried off into France, or sold in Por- 
tugal. In the latter case, fulls. 
curity was to be given by the Br. 
tish to the purchasers, that the 
property they had bought would 
not be taken from them, ner ther 
themselves molested on account of 
the purchase. The embarkation 
was to take place in three divisions, 
the first to sail within seven days 
of the date of ratification or sooner 
No native of Portugal was to he 
molested or considered as account 
able for his political conduct, da 
ring the time the French had o 
cupied the country; and such of 
them as Were desire us ¢ f leaving 
it were to have full liberty to di» 
pose of their property. _ In return 
for the delivering up of the Spanis 
troops, Which had been confined by 
Junot in the ships cf the harbour, 
the commander in chief of the Bn- 
tish army engaged to obtain from 
the Spaniards the release or reste 
ration of such French subjects 
either military or civil, as _migst 
have been detained in Spain if cot 
sequence of the events that ver 
curred during the end of May - 
the beginning of June. Respect 
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128 to by sir Charles Cot- 
ton, and admiral Siniavin, by 
ghich the ships were to be dehvere: 

immediately, with all their 
ores, to the English admiral, m 
aeder to be sent to England: there 
they were to be held as a deposit, 
and not to be restored till six months 
der the conclusion of a peace be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain. 
The Russian admiral, officers, sea- 
men, and marines, were to be al. 
lowed co return to Russia without 
any stipulation with regard to their 
fyure services ; the British govern- 
ment were to be at the expense of 
conveying them thither. 

Such is the substance of the 
principal articles agreed to in the 
convention of Cintra; the objec- 
tions to it will be more properly 
noticed in another place: here we 
dull barely remark, that were it 
considered by itself, without any 
tract or remembrance of the bat- 
Ue, which preceded it, it must be 
pronounced to be a convention en- 
tered into by parties, which were 
equal in situation and prospect ; or 
if either of the subscribing parties 
werg regarded as inferior, the Bri- 
tishand net the French would be 
wewedinthat light. Did we not 
know that the battle of Vimiera 
preceded it, and that the British 
army were decidedly victorious in 
uhat battle, we certainly should not 
p> been able to have deduced 
Mstact from the convention of Cin- 
ra. lt any thing can render this 
seavention stilk more extraordinary 
“unaccountable, it is the fact, 
rs daring the suspension of arms, 
. te armistice had been signed, 
*t before the convention had been 
agreed upon, the army of sir John 
“at disembarked at a 

nee from tlie army, now 


under the Command of sir Hew 
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It was not to be expected that 
the Portuguese, who had been pil- 
laged in such a very shameful and 
outrageous manner by the French, 
would feel disposed to regard with 
Satisfaction the convention of Cine 
tra. On other accounts also it 
occas'oned loud murmurs and great 
discontent among them, and cen- 
tributed not a little to aggravate 
and extend that coolness and mis. 
understanding which unfortunately 
had taken place, so very early after 
the landing of sir Arthur Wellesley, 
between them and the British. Ge- 
neral Bernardin Freire, command- 
er of the Portuguese troops, en- 
tered a formal protest against the 
convention. In the preamble to 
his protest, he condemned the 
treaty as being totally void of the 
deference due to the prince regent, 
and as containing many stipula- 
tions evidently injurious and hos- 
tile to the independence and inter- 
est of the Portuguese government 
and nation. Ina more especial and 
particular manner he protested 
against those articles which de- 
clared that the French should de- 
liver up the Portuguese fortified 
places, stores and ships, to the En- 
glish forces, without at the same 
time expressing that the surrender 
to the English be only momentary, 
and formal, and that they should 
immediately restore what was sur- 
rendered to them, to the legitimate 
government of l’ortugal ;— «and 
which protected from just punish- 
ment, those persons who had beew 
notoriously and scandalously dis- 
loyal to their prince, by joining 
the French party, ‘The want of 
attention to the safety of the inha- 
bitants of Lisbon, was also marked 
and reprehended by the general 
with great severity und justice. As 
the convention had expressly de- 
clared that all the property belong» 
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ing tothe individuals of the French 
army was to be considered as sa- 
ered, and that they might either 
dispose of it in Portugal, or carry 
it away under the name of bag- 
gage, the most shameful and ra- 
pacious pillage of the Portugueso 
took place very soon after its rat- 
fication. It was discovered that 
the French officers, so far from 
discountenancing and repressing 
these shameful proceedings of their 
men, rather ¢ncouraged them init. 
In order therefore at once to pro- 
tect the Portuguese, and to keep 
the execution of the articles of the 
convention to their proper and 
just meaning, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to appoint commissioners, 
who might determine what was 
and what was not private property. 
ft is wdeed difficult to conceive any 
circumstance which could be more 
grating to the Portuguese, than to 
witaess the French soldiers embark- 
ing, under the protection of the 
British and in British ships, all the 
plunder which they had either sacri- 
ived from the churches, 
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uot some measures been adopted, 
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rht pacity in some degree 

the indignation of the mnhab 
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of Lisbon, it is highly probable that 
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Unfortunately no interpretation 
‘ould tuirly be ef HAN ft) “no FF 
Cou a.liPiy ” put up ah LAose at. 
ticles of the convention, which 2 
ated to the baggage and priva 
: : 
property of the French soldiers, 
’ . . ™ ** ol vs) Pa ’ ‘? 
that could entirely free the Portu- 
guesc from the mortifying sight 
Fe pratt od 
which presented itself on the quays 
\ | } , > - : a - 1 >? 
of Lisbon, or convince them that, 
in the framing of these articles, the 
Fy lish } rd heen ‘ there : > . 
x ret Chl @ ALLCTIAIVE AS 
they oug! ttohave been to the in- 
teres: of the mation they came to 
.»*> — 
protect and relieve, 


The conduct of the French so). 
diers at length became so Openly 
and grossly at variance with the 
most free construction, that th 
articles of the convention would 
bear, that the Portuguese, who suf. 
fered from their violence and Tapa. 
Gity, complained in such very strong 
terms to the British commander, 
and the evidence that Junot conniv. 
ed at the disgraceful behaviour of 
his oficers and men was so clear and 
positive, that the first division of the 
French army, amounting to about 
8000 men, who were actually em. 
barked, were forbidden to sail tl 
they had disgorged a great part of 
their plunder. A military com. 
miitee was formed, for the purpose 
of ascertaining what might justly 
be considered as private property, 
and what ought to come under 
the denomination of plunder. This 
committe was composed of gen 
Beresford and colonel Prolsy, op 
the part of the English; and of 
reneral Kellerman on the part of 
the French, They were declared 
expressly to be formed into a com. 
mission, for the purpose of restor- 
ing property of every kind, conhs 
cated or seized from the subjects, 
or other persons residing in Portu 
gal, or from the royal palace, pub- 
he libraries, and muscums. 

In a proclamation issued by the 
commissioners, immediately after 
their appointment, they declared 
that any purchase made of articies 
taken from the public arsenals 
stores since the $0th pf August, oF 
whatever should bé proved to have 
been illegally sold or disposed of a 
ay time, even previous to that 
date, should be null and void j= 
the articles so sold should be 
seized ; and the persons who had 
purchased them should be su 
ject to the punishment adjudged 
by the law in such cass. Dy com 
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s article in the convention 
contributions 
with the 


aring tha i 
which respects tic 
jevied by the French, 


ers vested in the commissioners, 


we shall perceive how far and in 
what respects the Portuguese were 
actually benefited by their labours. 
By the 15th article it is evident that 
all the contributions which the 
French had levied, prior to the 
gahof August, and which were 
actually paid to therm, were declar- 
ed to be valid and irreclaimable. 
Thus did a convention, signed and 
ratified by the allies of the Portu- 

ese nation, deprive the injured 
habitants of all right to recover 
the heavy and exorbitant contribu- 
tions levied upon them during ten 
months of French usurpation. On 
this point the commission which 
was mstituted gave no redress ; 
they were to confine their inquiries 
totwo objects: Ist, Whether the 
property extorted by the French, 
by way of contribution for the 
maintenance of their army, was 
actually extorted before the 30th 
of August? If it were, it belonged 
to the French; if not, the com- 
missioners were empowered to re- 
store it. And 2dly, Was the Por- 
tuguese property in possession of 
the French army, the fruit of pri- 
vate robbery? In this case also 
it might be reclaimed by the right 
owners, Where surreptitious sales 
of public property had taken place, 
ihe commissioners were also em- 
powered to declare the sales void, 
aad to restore the roods sO sold. 
From this view of the subject, it 
wil too plainly appear how little 
the objectionable articles of the 
convention could be modified, so 
‘sat once to relieve the oppressed 
ad injured Portuguese, and to 
peanve it from an absolute and 
palpable infraction. If we consider 
Wid Waat an 
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principled love of plunder all 
ranks in a French army are ine 
fected, and -how completely they 
had the city of Lisbon under their 
power for ten months, we may 
torm some conception of what the 
ifthabitants suffered, and what they 
were deprived of, of what the 
French carried away, and of the 
gross and criminal inattention and 
misconduct of those who sanction- 
ed their proceedings, by allowing 
them to enjoy the entire and un- 
molested possession of their plun- 
der. 

One of the most pleasing cir- 
cumstances which resulted from the 
victory of Vimiera, and the con- 
sequent liberation of Lisbon from 
the yoke of the French, was the 
freeing from bondage, and restor- 
ing to their country, the Spanish 
troops, which Junot had ordered 
to be disarmed and to be confined 
in the vessels in the Tagus. The 
day on which their arms were de- 
livered to them presented an inter» 
esting and grand sight. In order 
that this act might be performed 
with the magnificence which was 
justly due to it, all the British and 
Portuguese troops were assembled 
on the occasion. The sword of the 
Spanish general was delivered to 
him by general Beresford, with an 
appropriate address, in which he 
congratulated himself on the ho- 
nour which had been allotted him 
of delivering to a Spaniard, and 
therefore a man of honour, that 
sword, of which he had been de- 
prived by the artifice and violence 
of the foes of his country, and 
which, now that he had regained 
possession of it, would undoubted- 
ly be employed by him, for the 
purpose of cooperating with his 
patriotic and loyal tellow citizens 
inthe liberation and defence ot 
their country. As soon as the offi. 
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cers and soldiers were put in pos- 
session of their arms, they pro- 
nounced a solemn and unanimous 
oath, never to repose till they had 
seen their beloved Ferdinand re-es- 
tablished on the throne; and for 
him, their religion, and their coun- 
try, to conquer or die. 

After the English had liberated 
Portugal from the French, it was 
necessary to consider of the most 
proper mode of establishing a pro- 
visional government. Great and 
unforeseen difficulties arose; the 
regency which had been appointed 
and left in power on the emigration 
of the prince, was necessarily dis- 
solved when the French obtained 
possession of Lisbon: many of the 

sons who had formed it had 
united themselves to the enemy, 
and therefore could not with any 
propriety or prudence be re-ap- 

inted on the expulsion of the 
French. Sir Hew Dalrymple took 
upon himself to name the new re- 
gency. The assumption of this 
power by a military man, in the 
service of a foreign state, sent out 
expressly for the purpose of afford- 
ing assistance to the Portuguese, 
certainly bore an extraordinary and 
rather a suspicious appearance, 
which, after the many reasons for 
coldness and dissatisfaction that 
existed, cught carefully to have 
been avoided. Livher from the 
regency having been named by the 
general of a ioreign army, or from 
a disiike to some of the persons 
who composed it, a considerable 
degree of opposition was made to 
its appointment, and its authority 
was refused to be ackne Iedged in 
different parts of the king dom. 
The bishop of Oport: wio had 
signalized himseif by the spirit, 
vigour, and success of the mea. 
sures he adopted for liberating the 
north ct Portugal, appeared to 
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many to have a fair claim to — 
siderable ‘ure in the Provisional 
government. Thus two parties 
were formed; and it soon became 
apparent that a third party, much 
more hostile to the interests and 
liberty of the kingdom, existed jp, 
no inconsiderable degree of strength 
and influence. The south of Por. 
tugal had never cordially or gene. 
rally united with the other parts of 
the nation in their detestation of 
the French, or in their measures 
for resisting and expelling them, 
And even in Lisbon, plundered 
and insulted as it had been by the 
French army, the partisans of 
the enemy were more numerous 
than under these circumstances 
might have been expected, 

‘his statement respecting the 
state of Portugal and the disposi 
tion of itsinhabitants will probably 
account for, and in some degree 
justify, a proclamation he. 
general Hope at Lisbon on the 
16th of September, which was se 
verely blamed by many persons in 
this country. In this proclamation 
he assures the Portuguese, that the 
general in chief of the British ar 
my, after having freed the country 
from its invaders and oppressors, 
is anxious to replace the civil go 
vernment upon the same footing 
on which it was left by the prince 
repent. In order, however, to pre- 
vent the evil-disposed trom taking 
advantage of the extraordinary 
crisis of public affairs, and co 
verting real liberty into unbridled 
licentiousness, the British com- 
mander in chief thought it necess+ 
ry to establish and maintain, lor 4 
short time, strong guards, piquets 
and patroles in different directions, 
for the purpose of taking into cus 
tody any who should oe 
disturb the public peace. — ; 
every opportunity or anon 
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creating or promoting disturbances 
or insurrections might be done 
away with, no person was to be al- 
lowed to enter the city with arms, 
or to wear them m the streets ; and 
all the small inns and taverns were 
ordered to be shit * six m the 
evening, and not to be opened be- 
fore sumrise. ‘There can be litle 
doabt that the state of the city call- 
edfor sach regulations : i cannot 
therefore properly or fairly be ob- 
jected to them, that they savour 
too much of military power and 
hw. But it is certamly strange 
and unaccountable, that these re 
ions were issued and were to 
pal by the Britis, and not 
by the Portuguese, commander. 
That the state and disposition of 
Was not exactly what 
ight have been expected, after the 
expulsion of the French, ts likewise 
but too evident from the large pro- 
portion of our army which remuin- 
ed there, at a time when the ser- 
vices of all we could possibly spare 
were so imperiously and urgently 
called for the situation of Spain. 
As the defeat of Junot and the li- 
beration of Portugal were only 
mediate and not final objects of our 
expedition, as soon as these were 
accomplished, it ought to have pro- 
ceeded without delay, and in its 
full and original force, to the as- 
sistance of the patriots. By sea it 
could not be sent, as our transports 
were Occupied in restoring the con- 
quered army of Junot to their coun- 
try. Instead, however, ot making 
"P ‘Q some measure for the greater 
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length of time which a march by 
land would occupy, by quitting 
Portugal so much the svoncr, the 
troops, from some cause not ue 
derstood, or at least not yet ex- 
plained, did not begio thei march 
towards Spam til nearly two 
months after the convention of 
Chitra: and even then, for same 
reason, of whrch we are not 
aware, it is affirmed that 10,000 
men were left behind. 

The seate of Ponaogal at the 
close of the year does not present 
a very micresting or flattering pro- 
spect. Phe inhabitants manifest no 
zeal or disposition to assist thetr 
neighbours the Spaniard. ; wor are 
they secrringly meimed to adopt 
such measures of defence as would 
enable them to repel the French, 
if Spain should uatortunately aga 
tall under the domimion of Bona- 
parte. The arming of the peo- 
ple, though strongly recommend. 
ed, has not eve: cammenced, 
and the numbers of the regular 
troops are little if at all mercased. 
While the inhabiuants of Lisbon 
felt the pressure of French despot- 
ism and plunder, they were eager to 
escape from it; but, having es-aped 
from it, they seern to have forgot- 
ten the calaumnies they suffered, and 
to be in doubt whether they should 
attach themselves ta the French, 
whose entire conduct towards them 
has been that of a determured ene- 
my, or to the English, apraumst 
whoin their only accusation 1s the 
convention of Cintra. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


Opin an and Proceedings m Engl nd cor cerning the Convention of 9 Bee 
. : ,: p se o *re 

Great E-pectativns of the Public from tb: Vctory of Vinieras-Thr Dr 

appontment and Indignation at th» Convintion—Meering of the Comes 


Council —Toer Address to Hs Maj 


ity —-Fiis Mayesiy’s Answer— 


Remark; 


on then—RKeoluiens of the Common Council in consequence ft His Me- 
jes y's Answer—Other M. eangs on th: Convention.—Art mipted Defence of 


ihe Conve f 0 nse ion of ibé 
Remar’: on Miltlary Ceurls— P, Ti 
Inguiry—Dissimdar Cbaracter of 


HE people of Great Britain 

looked forward with eager, but 
by no means with anxious expecta- 
tion, to the operatic ns of the ex- 
pedition which had been sent to 
Portugal under the command ot 
sir Arthur Wellesley. ‘They knew 
the courage and discipline of the 
men who composed the army, and 
the activity and skill of the gene- 
ral who was to lead them on to 
battle. Even had the French force 
been much more numerous than it 
actually was, and placed in circum- 
stances more. favourable and ad- 
vartageous than the enmity ot 
the Portugu e, the msurrection in 
Spain, and the insulated and une 
supported situation of ~Junot ne- 
cessarily produ | 
bargained for less than a total de- 
feat and unconditidnal surrender. 
When, theret: re, t] * int llivrence 
arrived, that in the battle of Vi- 
micra the enemy had been most 


. , , 
e', few wouid have 


completely foiled in every attempt 
. 
: : ' - 
to break the h OF tac british, 
and had been compei'ed to retreat 
before ow nnaprall d QI d une 
‘ ‘ _ . . 
Pall yi dauait tric | A ivy 
~) 
> } , , 

\ pie. . t il, iS- 
big, More trom the ex; ition ct 
wh yt the |i t t \ > connie 
>) . : ; , } 
wciy €Xpce ( if i , than 
irom ¥ had re . 1 piace. 

A j Paii i d: 
, ' . 
cul 4 i! c 4 ( si P| 
report were busy ; but nobody as- 


B ard of Inquiry— Objection: 10 itn 
cipal F..cts ascertained by the Buard f 


- 


be Generals employed in | ‘ortugal, 


serted, or gave credit to, 


ear any re 
sult of the battle of Vimiera, which 
did not include either the total 


defeat of Junot, (when he was re 
ported to have hazarded another 
engagement,) or his unconditional 
surrender. When, on the arrival 
of the intelligence respecting the 
convention of Cintra, the receipt 
of joyful and glorious news was as 
usual proclaimed by the discharge 
of the Park and the Tower guns 
(at a time of night too very un. 
usual, if not quite unprecedented) 
the report of another victory more 
decisive and honourable to the 
British arms, even than the victory 
of Vimiera, was universally spread 
and credited. ‘To the public mind, 
in such 2 very hich state of expet. 
tation; of expectation too whiel 
was net induleed and cherish 
but upon the most rational and sa 
tisfactory grounds, completely s- 
parated from all exaggeration or 
partiality ;—sit anay easily be con- 
ecived how very mortifying was 
the intelligence, that a convention 
such as that of Cintra had beea 
concluded. 

For a very considerable time 
the re was scarcely to be found d 
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single individual who raised his 
voice in detence or ex nipatron 01 
this convention. No part of it gave 
sutisfaction. | Dat article which 
stipulated for our conveymg the 
Drench insmedfately to | rance, aud 

ual 





on their arrival there they 
should be at complete liberty again 
to serve, presented itself perhaps 
with stronger claims than any of 
the rest to the indignation and re- 
of the British nation. We had 
ys taken upon ourselves to convey 
a French army, from a situation 
inwhich they could do con:parae 
tively little injury to the great cause 
of the patriots, im defence of which 
we professed to be engaged, to 
France; and to that partot France 
where they could quickly join the 
armies which Bonaparte was col. 
lecting against Spain, These ar- 
mies they could not possibly have 
iowed if we had not afforded them 
the means: to us, therefore, their 
enemies and their conquerors, they 
were indebted for their liberation 
from Portugal, and for being placed 
ina situation in which their services 
could be of effectual and speedy 
detriment to the cause of our allies, 
And by so doing, we at the same 
time deprived our troops of pro- 
ceeding to meet the army which 
they had conquered at Vimiera, on 
the frontiers of Spain. Our trans- 
ports were to be emploved in the 
service of our defeated enemies, in 
order to enable them to join the 
grand army of their country ; while 
€ conquering troops of Britain 
were obliged to wait till the trans- 
ports returned from this unsuitable 
employment, or to undertake a 
rassing and tedious march by 
and, Can it be supposed that 
Junot had any Wish more near his 
heart, than that he might be able 
fo transport his army safely and 
quickly from its inactis ity and dan- 
fer tn Portugal, and unite it with 
the force which his master was col- 
ecting against S ain ? yt ’ 1] 
thie e see he “ ‘alt ssurec ly. 
the deliventier ed SCrICC sand tars 
; ntion of Cintra enabled 
M tO accomplish, 
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The maritime treaty was also 
viewed with equally strong feelings 
of indignation and sorrow, It cer- 
tainly was the first time that the 
flect of an enemy was to be held in 
deposit ; and that it was seen (as 
the Russian fleet actually was) en- 
tering a British harbour with its 
colours flying triumphantly at the 
masts’ head. And with what gross 
and criminal inattention had we 
treated our ally the king of Swe. 
den! At a time when he found 
the utmost difficulty in opposing 
the immense superiority brought 
against him by the emperor of Rus- 
sia, and when he consequently am- 
ply deserved the assistance, or at 
least the compassion of his allyy 
we injure and insult him by agree- 
ing to conduct from the blockaded 
port of Lisbon 6000 seamen to 
man the fleets of his enemy. 

Many other objections were 
brought forward against this con- 
vention. Indeed no single article 
of it gave satisfaction; for, by not 
one had any party been benefited 
but the enemy. The Portuguese, 
as has already been remarked, com- 
plained loudly and justly of the 
sanction it gave to the pillage and 
plunder of the French. It had set 
at liberty against the Spaniards a 
considerable army, and provided 
them with stores and ammunition. 
Ithad strengthened the means of 
the emperor of Russia against our 
ally the king of Sweden. It had 
deprived our gallant soldiers of the 
glory,—as far as it could,—and of 
the consequences of the victory 
which they had achieved at Vimie- 
ra. But although there was but 
one sentiment respecting the de- 
merit and infamy of the conven- 
tion, opinions were divided re- 
specting the person to whom the 
guilt ought justly toattach. Strict- 
ly and legally speaking, sir Hew 
Dalrymple, 
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Dalrymple, as the commander in 
chief, was the responsible person. 

Sut the state of mind into which 
the public were thrown, was not of 
so tame and tranquil a nature as 
to suffer them coolly to look to the 
man whom the law would fx up- 
on asthe real author of the con- 
vention of Cintra. It was argued 
that sir Arthur Wellesley would 
have most weight in suggesting or 
acceding to the articles ; as, from his 
having been much longer with the 
army and having gained the victory, 
he must have been better acquamted 
with what that victory and the 
state of the enemy authorized the 
English to demand. When to 
this it was properly replied, that he 
must have acted in the signing of 
the armistice, merely as a subordt- 
nate officer, it was indignantly ask- 
ed, why he did not rather brave 
the consequences of disobedience, 
and refuse to put his name to an ar- 
mistice, which rendered the victory 
he had gained of little or no be- 
nefit. 

As the disposition and desire of 
the ministers to set on foot a speedy 
and efleetyal investigation into 
the causes which had produced the 
convention, for the purpose of 
pointing out and punishing those 
who were really culpable, did not 
by any means appear to keep pace 
with the eagerness and anxiety of 
the public on this subject, it was 
therefore determined in many parts 
of the country to address his ma. 
jesty, expressing the grief and sure 
prise of the people at the extraor- 
dinary and disgraceful convention 
concluded at Citra, and praying 
his majesty to institute such an 
inquiry as would lead to the detec- 
tion of the causes of the authors 
of that convention. 

The city of London took the 
lead on this eccasion; and as we 
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are happy to have another oppor. 
tunity of recording the revival of 
their old jaliebatone spirit, w 
; » ¥e 
shall give the substance of why 
was stated at the common conungi] 
convened on this occasion. Jt Was 
urged by the mover of the address 
that Sir Hew Dalrymple, who 
confessed himself to be com ely 
parent of the state of affairs ip 
pain, was selected for the chief 
command in that country: her 
there appeared to be gross misma. 
nagement; and from this circum. 
stance might in some degree have 
originated the conviction of which 
the nation complained. The objec. 
tions to this convention were so ob. 
vious, striking, and numerous ; 
had occupied the thoughts and 2. 
tention of all ranks and classes of 
the community so completely, ever 
since the fatal intelligence had 
reached the country, that it was 
totally unnecessary for him to point 
them out with much minotenes, 
or to dwellupon them at any length. 
It had indeed been maintained by 
some, who seemed disposed to jus- 
tify or palliate the conduct of the 
British general, that by the conven- 
tion we a liberated Portugal from 
the French troops; and that, if it 
had not been concluded, a consider- 
able length of time, which might 
have been much more advantage 
ously employed, must have elapsed, 
before we could have driven by 
force of arms the enemy from that 
country. But could it be expected 
that he or any man, who had read 
the account of the battle of Vi 
miera, of the glorious and decisive 
superiority in every essential quali- 
ty of a soldier, which our troops 
displayed throughout the whole of 
that battle—would be persuaded, 
that our victorious troops, remfor- 
ced by an army almost equal wo 
that which had gained the victory 
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fully adequate to compel 
h to an unconditional sur- 


were not 
the Frenc 


render ! 
In reply to the objection brought 


forward on every Occasion to ad- 
dresses of a nature similar to that 
which he meant to move, that they 
were ill-timed ; he should merely 
date that this objection was virtual- 
lyacknowledged to be weak by the 
carcumstance of its being so very 
ally resorted to. It might be 
said that there was no precedent for 
such an address: if there revly 
were none, he should have been 
udto have set the example. But 
fis notion was by no means without 
sedent. ‘The court of common 
council had addressed his majesty 
ina case very similar, when the ex- 
pedition against Minorca, in the 
year 1756, failed of success, and 
disappointed the expectations of the 
people, 

It could not be regarded as im- 
proper or premature to address his 
majesty, praying him to set on foot 
an inquiry into the causes which 
produced the convention of Cintra, 
when it was recollected that no in- 
vestigation had taken place on the 
disgraceful failure at Ferrol, or on 
the unfortunate and dishonourable 
consequences to the British arms at 
Helder and Dunkirk. If the con- 
vention of Cintra was to be passed 
over in like manner, the country 
could have no security against dis- 

ce and defeat. Had the nation 
joudly called for an inquiry into 
the conduct of general Whitelocke, 
ad demanded to know who gave 
him his appointment, it was high- 
ly probable that more competent 
generals would have been chosen to 
conduct the campaign in Portugal. 

&dié not mean, however, to affix 
ee of the convention, either 

e generals or the ministry: he 
Merely wished for a proper and 
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thorough investigation. From eve. 
ry thing that hitherto appeared, the 
convention was most disgraceful ; 
blame therefore must attach to 
somé quarter: and the only mode 
of ascertaining fairly, and to the 
satistaction of the nation, where it 
ought to attach, woul! be by the 
institution of a speedy and effectual 
inquiry. 

He must again advert to the ob- 
jection that the motion was prema- 
ture ;--that his majesty would of 
his own accord endosialaes insti- 
tute, without delay, such proceed- 
ings as to him appeared most pro- 
per and fit. But he wished to re- 
call to the mind of those who 
pressed this objection, that his mo- 
tion could not be considered nearly 
so premature, as the resolution 
which the court had very recent- 
ly made to address his majesty for 
the wise and magnanimous part 
which he had taken in support of 
the cause of Spain. This address 

assed at a time when his majesty 
Pad only declared his determination 
to assist Spain; before any assist- 
ance had actually been sent. Ii it 
were urged that his majesty’s mi- 
nisters would endoelaelle institute 
an inquiry: that to address his 
majesty for that purpose, bore too 
much the appearance of doubting 
that he felt for the honour of the 
country, or was willing to punish 
those who had injured it, he would 
beg leave 2 rain to cite the address 
voted by the court, to which he 
had just alluded. When it passed, 
no one contended that it was use- 
less or indecorous to put his majes- 
ty in mind of his duty, or to be- 
seech him to do that which he had 
declared his determination to do. 
The purport and object of both ad- 
dresses were the same; not to ade 
monish or advise his majesty, but 
humbly to express to him the senti- 
ments, 
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ments, feclines, and wishes of the 
nation.—Aftcr some discussion, the 
motion for an address and petition 
to his majesty was carried ynani- 
mously, 

In this address the common 
council, after dwelling with consie 
derable force and feeling upon the 
splendid achievements which the 
valour of the British troops had 

rformed ;—the expectations in 
the public mind, to which the in- 
telligence of the result of their va- 
lour had given birth ;—the disho- 
nourable and disgraceful terms to 
which the British commanders had 
acceded in the convention ;—and 
the consequent disappointment and 
indignation of the nation ;—con- 
cluded withhumbly praying his ma- 
jesty, in justice to the outraged fecl- 
ings ofa brave, injured and indignant 
eople, whose blood and treasure 
had been thus expended, as w ell as 
to retrieve the wounded honour of 
the country, and to remove from 
its character so toul a stain in the 
eyes of Europe, —immediately to 
institute such an inquiry into this 
dishonourable and unprecedented 
transaction, as would lead to the 
discovery and punishment of those 
by whose misconduct and tneapa- 
cny the cause of the country and 
its allies had been so shamefully 
sacrificed.” ‘The answer of his 
majesty was by no means commen. 
datory or encouraging. He gave 
credit to the me IVES which had 
given birth to the address; but he 
reminded the common council that 
it Was mconsistent with the prnict- 
pies t British justice, to pronounce 
judgment without previous investi- 
mation ! His majesty also expressed 
mS surprise, that the common 
council had pot been convinced by 
recent occurrences of his readiness 
nt all times “ to institute inquiries 
on otcasions in which the character 
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of the country or the hononr of hig 
arms Was concerned ; and that the 
interposition of the city of Lon. 
don could not be necessary for ig. 
ducing him to direct due inqniry 
to be made into a transaction which 
had disappointed the hopes and ex. 
pectations of the nation,” 

This answer being considered, 
according to the true and cenvine 
spirit of the British constitution, as 
proceeding from ministers, was res 
cetyed by the nation in reneral 
with strong feelings of discontent 
and disapprobation. The common 
council‘in their address had only, 
along with the rest of the nation, 
expressed their conviction, that 
blame was imputable to some per- 
sons on account of the convention 
of Cintra. In the answer it is ad. 
mitted that this convention had dis. 
appointed the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the people ;—were these 
expectations well founded? Per- 
haps, if they looked forward to 
the unconditional surrender of 
Junot’s army, they might be deem. 
ed too sanguine; but they could 
hardly be charged with this charac- 
ter, if they only locked forward to 
such a convention as should have 
prevented the French army from 
being again employed during the 
Spanish war, and restored to the 
plundered Portuguese at least the 
greatest part of their property. 
Such a victory as that of Vimiera 
deserved and demanded a conven- 
tion of this nature, and was surely 
well calculated to excite in the 
minds of the British nation the e¥- 
pectation of such a convention. If 
then the expectations of the people 
had been disappointed, not mereiy 
im the pomt where they were too 
sanguine, but also in those poms 
where they were perfectly we! 
grounded, assuredly the blame or 


guilt cf disappomting their expec 
tations 
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tions . must attach some where ; 
and they hada right to request, 
that such an investigation might be 
st on foot as would effectually 
discover and punish the authers ot 
the convention.—Ihe common 
council did not pronounce judge 
ment; they merely gave it as their 
opinion, that the convention was 
dishonourable to the British name, 
and prejudicial to the cause of our 
allies. And had not every individual 
ia the kingdom formed an opinion 
on the subject? If their address be 
objectionable in any respect, it is in 
their not admitting the possibility 
that there might be no blame ; that 
there, might be circumstances 
which rendered the convention ol 
Cintra necessary or expedient.— It 
the convention had. been merely 
highly favourable to Junot; if it 
had not contained articles absolute- 
ly prejudicial to our allies and dis- 
honourable te ourselves, then cir- 
cumstances. might have been con- 
seived. to have arisen, even after 
the victory at Vimiera, which ren- 
dered it prudent and proper. If 
therefore the common council erred, 
they erred in supposing that no 
possible circumstances could justify 
or excuse a British general forenter- 
ing into aconvention which disgrac- 
ed the British name. In requesting 
his majesty to institute an INgUIry, 
they did not mean to imply a doubt 
of his Majesty’s readiness to do 
what was proper on this occasion ; 
they only communicated to him 
what they, in common with the 
test of the nation, wished to take 
place ; presuming that his majes- 
ty, when he was made acquainted 
with the feelings of his people, 
would be, if possible, still more 
ahaOus to sct on foot an immediate 
and efficient investigation. 

ta court of common council 


An the 27th of October, his 
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miajesty’s answer to the address was 
taken into consideration: and after 
some very spirited and bold speeches, 
resolutions to the following efleet 
were put and carried by # large 
majority: “ The common eouncil 
conceiving it to. be the undoubted 
and constiiutional right of the sub- 
jects to petition his majesty, aud 
being peisuaded that there was no- 
thing improper or disrespectful in 
their late address, are at a loss to 
know why, they. should have been 
accused, in, his..majesty’s answer, 
of a desire or intention to “ pro- 
nounce judgment without previous 
investigation.” ‘To charge them 
with acting im a manner inconsistent 
with the principles of British jus- 
tice had a manifest tendency to 
throwon the corporation of London 
an odium they were conscious they 
did not deserve, and to raise a bar- 
rier between the crown and the free 
and constitutional inquiry of the 
subject. If they had refrained 
from expressing their feelings and 
opinion on the convention, they 
must have forgot their character as 
Britons, and proved themselves re- 
gardless of the honour, indepen- 
dence and security of his majesty’s 
crown. They are st i = sor- 
ry that his majesty should have 
appealed to recent occurrences, as 
a proof that the interposition of 
the city of London was nat necessa- 
ry to remind him of his duty, or 
incite him to the performance of it, 
in cases where the character of the 
country was concerned, since “ du- 
ring the eventful period of the last 
fifteen years’ various expeditions 
had tailed, in which the character 
of the country was concerned, 
without any dune inquiry,daaving 
been made. During all thesecala- 
mitous events, and amidst the most 
wasteful profusion of blood andtreae 
sure, the city of Loudon did not ins 
Ler pose 
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terpose nor call for inquiry, though 
they are convinced that it would 
have been highly beneficial to the 
nation. Considering the answer 
they had received from his majes- 
ty, a8 proceeding from the advice 
of his ministers, they cannot for- 
bear expressing their conviction, 
that whoever advised his majesty 
to put so unwarrantable an inter- 
pretation on their address, has abus- 
ed the confidence of his sovereign, 
and is —— an enemy to his ma- 
jesty and the just rights of the peo- 
ple.” The common council con- 
cluded their resolutions with an ex- 
press denial of the charge, that 
they meant to attribute guilt to 
any one, or to pronounce judgment 
without previous investigation: 
they requested nothing but prompt 
and rigid inquiry, and the pun'sh- 
ment of guilt wherever it might be 
found. 

Meetings were also hei in the 
counties of Stafford, Essex, Hamp- 
shire, Middlesex, and Berxshire ; 
and in the cities of Winchester and 
Westminster. In the counties of 
Stafford and Essex, the opponents 
of theaddress were the majority: 
they contended that there was eve- 
ry appearance of willingness, and 
even anxiety, on the part of his 
Majesty and his ministers, to insti- 
tutean immediate and effectual in- 
quiry into the causes wich pro- 
duced the convention of Cintra; 
and that therefore it was not mere- 
ly unnecessary, but would be inde- 
corous and bear strong marks of 
want of confidence in the govern- 
ment, to request that which they 
were so well disposed of their own 
accord to grant: that his majesty, 
in his answer to the city of London, 
had stated his intention so explicit- 
ly, that it might properly be con- 
sidered as a declaration made to 
the whole nation, and therefore a 


sufficient reason for abstaining from 
all further proceedings. “Those 
who supported the address co,;. 
tended, that his majesty’s ministers 
were evidently backward and un. 
willing to follow up the wishes and 
the declared intention of their so. 
vereign; that, by addressing his 
majesty, they were far from feeling, 
or meaning to hint, a doubt of his 
readiness to institute a proper in. 
quiry; and that, even if the mqxiry 
had- actually commenced, stil} it 
might be useful, and certainly 
could not be viewed 2s indecorous, 
to inform his majesty, by means of 
the addresses presented to him, that 
the nation comcided with him re. 
specting the necessity of investiga- 
tron. 

Although, when the mtelligence 
of the convention reached this 
country, there was scarcely a single 
voice lifted up in its defence or fa- 
vour, yet soon after his majesty’s 
discouraging reply to the city of 
London, not a few began to peré 
ceive, that it was not nearly so 
blameable and disadvantageous as 
had been at first supposed, It was 
urged that we had gained much by 
it; that Portugal had been freed 
from the rapine and tyranny of a 
French army ; and that our troops, 
which could not have assisted the 
patriots ia the north of Spain, 
while Junot lay in their rear, might 
now, after his departure from Por- 
tugal, proceed without danger to 
cooperate with the Spanish armies. 
But this defence, proceeding rather 
from a desire to exculpate or ap 
prove, than from a conviction 0 
the strength and justice of the cause 
in which it was brought forward, 
was treated as weak and contemp- 
tible by the opposite party. y 
alleged that, when the force we had 
in Portugal, and the victory which 


a small part of that force only had 
achieve 








ieved, were taken into conside- 

ration, the country had a right tm 
expect, not merely the delivery o 
Portugal, but that the army of Ju- 
not should have been rendered in- 

Je, either by a subsequent de- 
feat, ot by the terms ol capitula- 
tion, of injuring the cause of our 
allies. Or that, if our troops were 
actually unable even after the vic- 
tory of Vimiera, and the reinforce- 
ments they received, to force Junot 
to yield to better terms than those 
of the convention of Cintra, our 
commanders should have consider- 
ed, whether the cause of our allies 
would not have been much less in- 
jured by leaving Junot in quiet pos- 
session of Portugal, from which, 
after the defeat of Dupont, he had 
no temptation or means to escape, 
than by liberating him from it, and 
restoring him to France ; while at 
the same time we were obliged to 
lock up our own army in the former 
country, useless and idle. Thus, 
it was contended, that even grant- 
ing the nation had no reason to 
expect more than the liberation 
of Portugal, still we had purchased 
that liberation at the expense of a 
much greater good, The argue 
ments of those whe were diss.tis- 
fed with the convention in every re- 
spect, derived additional force trom 

lony continuance of our troops 
in Portugal, while the army which 
they had conquered was again in a 
condition to act offensively. 

Inthe mean time, the ministry 
were slow and apparently reluctant 
in proceeding to imstitute the pro- 
mised inquiry : they did not at Jeast 
keep pace with the eagerness and 
anuety of the public. Perhaps 
they might have e xpected that the 
disapprobation would cool; that 
the convention of Cintra would be 
torgotten, and gradually removed 

om recollection by the interven- 
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tion of other events. But it so 
happened, that most of the events 
which succeeded it were of a na- 
ture to recall it to the memory of 
those who had almost forgotten it, 
and to fix it there more deeply, by 
pointing out more clearly the mis- 
chiefs to which it had given birth. 
The intelligence which was received 
of the disasters in Spain, and of the 
inactivity of our army in Portugal ; 
and the belief that those disasters 
might have been prevented by a 
more speedy junction of the British 
and Spanish troops ; and that they 
would, too probably, be increased 
by the arrival of Junot’s conquered 
army at the scene of action before 
his conquerors had crossed the fron- 
tiers of Portugal, rendered the con- 
vention of Cintra still more the ob- 
ject of the public indignation. At 
length, on the arrival of sir Arthur 
Wellesley, sir Hew Dalrymple, and 
someot the other officers us witnesses, 
the long promised and anxiously 
expected investivution was set on 
foot; not by 2 court martial, as 
was usual in such cases, but by a 
board of inquiry. ‘The very name 
of the tribunal which was to be 
employed on this occasion seemed 
to indicate the doubt of ministry, 
whether any blame ought to be at- 
tached to the convention. Against 
it many objections were urged: it 
was not known or acknowledged 
by the laws of the country: it had 
no power to examine upon oath, 
nor were the members who cem- 
posed it sworn to the strict and tm - 
partial performance of their duty. 
Without any precedent to direct 
their proceedings, it was justly to 
be apprehended that there would 
be much delay, intrieacy and dis- 
order; that no point would be 
brought out fully and clearly; aud 
that both from the prejudice of the 
nation against the court, as inade. 
quate 
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uate and unprecedented, and from 
their want of power to examine 
upon oath, their opinion, whatever 
it might be, would by no means 
satisfy the country. 

It would appear to be necessary, 
in the constitution of a military 
court, to guard it, as much as pos- 
sible, against the intrusion of partia- 
lity or prejudice. In our civil courts, 
there is much less danger that these 
feelings will operate. The judges 
are trained by education ail habit 
to that state of mind which enables 
them to divest themselves of all 
partiality and personal feelings, and 
to give admission to no thought or 
consideration but what relates to 
their duty and to the interest of the 
public. They are also guarded 
against partiality by the strong mo- 
tives of person il interest. ‘l’o de- 
termine on cases of law is the sole 
occupation of their lives ; by acting 
justly and without partiality, there- 
fore, they can alone hope to suc- 
ceed. ‘To these circumstances of 
education, habit and interest ope- 
rating unitedly to guard them a- 
gainst partiality or prejudice, it 
may be added, that they can seldom 
be put in the way of temptation. 
Few cases will come before them, 
in the performance of their duty, 
where they must sit in judgment 
on those towards whom they en- 
tertain any particular feelings; and 
even in cases of crimes against the 
state, where a desire to gratify the 
wishes of government, by the con- 
demnation of the accused person, 
may be supposed to operate, their 


habits, feclings, honour and regard 
to their character and ir ‘rest al- 


most invariably preserve them iz 
the path of their duty. It shoul 


=. 


also be remur!} L that much de- 
ends Wp rthe wary: » that even 
fa Judge were Gisposed to indulge 
iM partiant; or prejudice, he migat 


show this disposition, and incur if 
the dishonour and injury, without 
being abie to gratify his injustice 
But in a military court it ts very 
different. The members whoc se 

5 no com. 
2Ose It cannot have the habits and 
eelings of judges. It will be dif. 
ficult for them to dive st then se lres 
entirely of partiality and prejucice, 
and in many instances they must 
sit in judgment on those whom 
they are disposed to regard with 
these feelings. As men of honour, 
they will undoubtedly guard as 


much as possible against the im. 


proper execution of their duty; 
but such is the weakness of human 
nature, that honour cannot be too 
well fenced by every consideration 
or circumstance, that will increase 
the obligation and solemnity of the 
duty which is to be performed. In 
a court martial, the members can- 
not, as a in board of inquiry, satisfy 
their conscience, if uiey neglect to 
examine the cause thoroughly and 
impartially, by the reflection that 
as the witnesses were not on oath, 
their evidence ought not implicitly 
to be believed; that the want of 
precedent necessarily produced con- 
fusion in their proceedings, so that 
they could not fully and accurately 
ascertain the nature and amount of 
the proof ; and that by the very 
constitution of their court, they 
were not called upen to acquit of 
condemn, but merely to inquire. 
Vhere there might be reason to 
suspect that the conduct of minis: 
ters was implicated in the failure of 
an expedition, it would be more 
P culiarly incumbent to guard * 
gainst an unsatisfactory and partial 
investigation, by constirutmg Mme 
court in the most constitutional aad 
unobjettionable manner, guarding 
b) every means against the careless 
Or partial execution of its duty 
and investing it with the fullest 
te powers 
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powers to asc 


uth. a 
On these and similar grounds, 


the nation in gene ‘ral expressed 
disapprobation and dis satist: rction 
at the institution of a board of in- 
giry, instead of a court m: tial : 
they were apprehensive that they 
dhould not get the truth from the 
witnesses, nor a fair and strict opt- 
nion from the members. As one 
obiect of the investigation was to 
satisfy the peop yle, it does appear 
arange and unaccountable that a 
court should be appointed, ag: raimst 
which such a ge aera! pre ‘udice eXx- 
sted 5 a prejudice, t 0, narmig on 
such strong reasons, as s being 
unknown to the laws, implying a 
doubt of the dishonourable nature 
of the convention, and not possess- 
ing sufficient authority to come at 
the truth. Is it uncharitable to 
suppose that the members of a court 
from which, before it b egan to sit, 
the nation loudly decla red they ex- 
pected no good, would be as anxious 
to perform their duty, as they 
would have been had they pos- 
sessed the good « opinion and the 
hopes of the people? 

The board of Inqur¥ met t for the 
hrst time, at Chelsea, on the 14th 
of November. Sir David Dundas 
was the president : the other mem- 
Mrs Were, the ear] of Moira, ven. 
Craig, lord Heathfield, earl Pem- 
broke, sir &. Nug rent, ied lreut.- 
gen, Nicholls. On the first d: iy of 
their sitting little took pl: ice ‘but 
the reading of the warrant by which 
th ey Were appointe d. By i it th ley 
were authorized and commanded 
to inquire mto the conditions of 
he armistice and conventio n, the 


cau 8 and circumstances which led 
ti them 1 > 

“—N, and into the conduct of 
os Hew Dalrymple, or any other 
“cet Or person connects 1 with 


ne arm istic 


1808, 


@ and convention. For 


ertain and expose the 
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this purpose they were directed to 
summon and examine all who could 
give evidence or information on 
these points. Their opinior, whe- 
ther any or what further proceed- 
ings should be had respecting the 
armistice and convention, was tobe 
laid before his majesty, along with 
a statement of their proceedings, 
and the evidence that should be 
given before them. 

As the opinion of the board of 
inquiry and the decision of his ma- 
jesty were not made public till the 
beginning of the year 1809, an abs- 
tract of their proceedings belongs 
more properly to our next volume. 
We shall, nevertheless, in this, 
state very briefly some of the 
most important and interesting 
facts that were produced in evi- 
dence. 

In the first place, sir Arthur 
Wellesley expressed his general con- 
currence in the terms of the con- 
vention, founded on his opinion that 
the French should be permitted to 
evacuate Portugal. On some of 
the articles he ‘disagreed with siz 
Hew Dalrymple ; but he had not 
sioned it, as had been asserted in 
this country, because he had been 
compelled, or even ordered. 

Secondly, From the evidence of 
several naval officers it appeared 
that the coast of Portugal is very 
dangerous and dilhcult of access 
during the months of autumn and 
winter; and consequently, as_ the 
British army could not have been 
supplied with provisions by the 
Portugnese, it was desirable to re- 
move them from the country as 
spe eedily as possible. 

‘hirdly, Withrespectto the prac 
ticability of hav ing Cc e yelled pa ot 
to an unconditional surrender after 
the battle of Vimiera, it seemed the 
general opinion of the witnesses 
who were examined on this point, 
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that after the Fren tad recovered 
from the c a "aie and 
dismay into which their d: feat had 
thrown them, they hi id it in their 
powe r to occupy suc! ha trong yr po- 
sition as would have defied the at- 
tacks of the Brits h army for a con- 
siderable length of ume. 

This opinion naturally led to the 
investigation of the causes which 
had prevented the victory our troops 
had gained at Vimiera from being 
followed up immediately, in sucha 
manner as would not only have 
mut it out of the power of the 
rench to have retreated upon the 
forts near Lisbon, but would also 
have completed their defeat. As 
sir Harry Burrard was here the re- 
sponsible person, the sitting of the 
board of ing! uit y Was suspend led till 
he arrived. On his examination, 
he acknowle dged that sir Arthur 
Wellesley was extremely anxtous 
that the French should have beenim- 
mediately pursued, after their de- 
feat but that to him the measure 
did not appear warranted by the 
relative situation and circumstances 
in which the two armics were 
placed. On this point there was 
ci nsiderable di ke rence of Op Mol 
among the ofhcers who were exa- 
mined :—to some it appeared that 
our superiority was so very great, 
and the French army so. broken 
and dispirited, that, had they been 
instantly pursued, the consequences 
would certainly have been much 
more decisive and spl lendid than 
they actually were. Other oflicers, 
on the co trary, were inclined to 
think that, destitute as our anny 
was, in a great measure, of caval- 
ry, and provided with artillery 
horses by no means equal to the 





AND 


pursuit of the enemy, it wena 
have been imprudent and uncas +s 
have pushed torward, especially 
a lurge proportion of the F, 
had soon recovered from their con, 
fusion and dis may, halted, ‘ e 
formed again. - 
It appeared too eN idently, from 
the proceeding s of the boar ~ - 
a consider: ible difference ot Opinion 
and coolness had existed between 
sir Hew Dalry mple and-sir Arthur 
Wellesley ; and that sir Harr 
Burrard and the latter were by t n 
means of similar or compatible dis 
positions and characters. Sir Arther 
Was active, enterprising, and bold; 
rather inclined to what was ha. 
zardous, than to what was barel; 
prudentand safe: sir Harry Burrard 
appeared to have been direct]; the 
reverse ; cautious, deliberate, and 
content with performi ng the part 
of a brave but not : i dasbing soldier 
Under the present cir umsteneds af 
Europe, which, if they cannot.be 
deemed actually de sperate, must 
be regarded as highly unfavourabk 
and alarming, such characters ¢ 
that of sir Arthur Wellesley are, 
perhaps, more needed, and mor 
likely to retrieve or save the con 
tinent, than generals endowed with 
the contrary - . tie » To the diss 


Prernr 
: 


milar characte the generals, a 
to the circumstance that our a 


ny in Portugal had three diferent 
commanders within as many days, 
who were by no means likely to m- 
spire it with the same sentiments, 
or to conduct it in the same mat 
ner, may in part be attributed the 
diss grace ‘and ill con sequences 0 f the 


Dees 
convention of yay ( See Pur 


Lic Parers.) 
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, CHAPTER XIV. 


and dfuirs of the North of Europe—Treaty between Sweden aud England— 

/avasion of Finland by the Rusiians—Russian Declaration of War— 
_ Suydish Answer—Darish Declaration—Swedish Answer-—Traitorous 
iat r li of the Russian Amb 39a lor—His Arre:t—Russian Pro- 


tbe Subjec t—Bu vthevden’s Proclamation to the Pe ople of 


aa glamanon on 
-_ Finland—Military Operations there—Alo taken—Masterly Retreat of 
Nur Klingsp por—Unexpe cted Curran ler of Swweaborg—King of Sweden's Or- 
uty ders and Proc aap on the Occasion—Cruelties of the Russians—Partial 
Suecesies of the Swedes—Armistice—King of Sweden's Dissatisfaction 
dis. evith bis | dor dat rmpaign in Norway—Sir ‘fobn Moore’s Army sent 
10 Sw. den—Supf osed Cause of its Inactivity, and Return—Naval Ope- 
“wh rations in (be Baltic—Ru:sian Ship of 1 be Line deitroyed—Rusiian Fhet 
Meckaded in Rogersew ch— Kin g of Sweden's Letter to the “mperor of 
a Russia—The Emperor’ s § sheave ency to France— Renewal of Ho tilities 
“" in Finland—The Swede code Ricleeadhons Uff air of Denmarl ‘—Charges 
? 


= introduced hy Bonaparte in Italy—Anne vation o f — Tuscany, (Sc. to 
= Feance anid the aWiA Ga lom of Ltaly—S tt] ener of tl e Thr: ne of [ta dy — 
| Taliag of Capri—Jaternal Affairs of vf rance—Institution of hereditary 
™ ' oo 
. Nobility—Decrees res pe eting the Jcavi—Annual ] postion of the State 
of tbe Empire—Constitution of Bavaria—Rer lution in Lurley—Pro- 
. ceedings in America respecting the Reliastancdilnaian of the Pres'dent— 
' Correspondence of Mr. Pinineyand Mr. Canninz—Disposition of the Spa- 
p nish Colonies towards the Mother Country—Proclamation of Liniers— 
brazil. 
|‘ the north of Europe the con- on Copenha gen, _ _ been 
sequences of the treaty of Til- by no means in ispost she had 
ut soon began to unfold themselves. thought th aul "wee mite es “had re- 
Russia, become the abject and wil- quired it, to occupy the island of 
ling instrument of the desiens of Zealand when it was left by the 
re i waparte, not only deserted Swe- English. Ofthis Denmark openly 
. den, but pre pared to attack her,as accused Sweden; and the answer 
me Las the season of the year would that was given to the charges 1s 
nts. admit of hostile operations. Den- more remarkable for the adroitness 
an xy which had thrown herself with which she declines the ab- 
the completely into the arms of France, solute denial of it, than for any ex- 
the # comsequence of our bombard- pression of innocence, or detesta- 
I Be * n t hh + ca’.ctal and seizure of tion of the tllered crime. 
aer eet, viewed Sweden, as the In this perilous situation of the 
any ol England, with more than” king of Sweden,—threatened with 
wr Usual feelings of hatred and an invasion of the southern part of 
ye I’); ¢ feelings were like- his dominions b ihe jomt forces 
bs increased and exasperated of Denmark and France, for the 
.. rte su pict i) he eniertaimed, troops or tne itter had ¢}3 yssed 


f ehin «at } - lets se } ee ora 
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and with an attack, much more 
easy to be put into execution, on 
t! { side oO! Iris land, by his pr Were 


hl sem OF _— i , 
tuinenenvour woe elo peror Ol INUS- 


- 


sia, it became the evident duty 
as well as the interest of Great Brie 
tain to assist her firm ally by 
every means in her power. Ac- 
cordingly, onthe &th of February 
a convention was entered into be- 
tween his majesty and the king of 
Sweden. The preamble to this 
treaty refers in simple lancuare to 
the consequences of the treaty of 


Trisit. ‘They were evict thy be- 


ginning to manifest themselves in 
such a manner, as put it beyond a 
doubt, that, by the united hostile 
measures Of France and Russia, 


| , % 


sweden was, Hf possible, to be com- 
Pp lled to accede to 1 
stcrm, and to desert the alliance ot 
} and. His Swedish 1 


BRITISH AND 


oty ’ ‘ryt 
tly Was Cnrerea 


He Operavions of 























stances would allow or mich 
quire, the measures whiel ’ 


, eaivai ‘ 


to be adopted, and the LU) 
forces which Britain ought nd 


. , 
into the B 


on 


‘ 
ai | t] 


‘ 


icnever t! © War ' 
and Russia. o 
houldes actually take 


lt was expr 


— naa 


we danlea< | 
ly declared, | 


peace, truce, or conv 
cutraltty should be enter 
into with tke enemy, unless in con. 
certand by mutual agreement, | 


! 
Me 


time after thie | 


; 


into, and before 


ear had rendered 


s4)} trOo} » tO 


rly 40,000 cross 


ntier, and pro. 


yr teme . . 


I 
is hostile mea- 
4 i? ‘ cme 
‘ the [Te 
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, ,T tc } . 
t deny that, by the term® of th: 


tM de } 
treaties appe: aled to, he was bound 
‘ 


"ie 1 ve L, 
19 unite with Russia to avenge the 


fa) 


he cooperated tor ‘this purpose, he 
calles weon the emperor of Russia 
9 procure the liberation of the 
coast of that sea from the pre- 
ence of the the h army, and the 


sing of the German harbours 


vy 

es gi ish vessels. These > circum- 
MARCCS, it was evi lent, ous rht to 
he viewed as equally opposed to 


treaties to which 
Alexander appealed, as the En- 
lish attack on Copenhagen. While 
i French army occupied the coasts 
af the FE. ist S ea, and the 1} vigration 
{ its harl pours Was, by means ot 
that army, shut up from the ac- 
es of any power, it could not pos- 
ly be regarded as an inclosed 
wa, warranted “ against all acts 
af hostility and violence which 
might be committed on its coasts,”’ 
as the treaties referred to express 
ly declared that it ought to be 
sidered. The answer of the 


‘ 4 ? 
the spirit of the 


sing of Sweden rested on a sime 
[ (a aaegpaeneiite J 
pe YUL, ciusive argument sum al 


to oi tO War vit! 
had come 
ted an act of hi lity m the 
ue sea, which Sweden, along 
WM Kussia, was bound to pre- 
ve tree trom violence: this he 
0 means refused to do ; but 
» call " in his turn, upon the 
f Russia, previously, to 
erate, by negotiation or arms 
: © coasts of the Baltic from th 
‘fench army, which, by shutting 
ports, had, equally with the 
“RUS, Committed 


‘9 
" 
t 
‘ 






ipon 


? 


such an act 
» by the treaties of 
ind iSOO, we den and Rus- 
1 wer bound jointly to avenge. 
_4he observations made by Alex- 
ander, , 


set 2 
In reply 


t 


. 
HUY, a 


5 


i fis declaration, 


HI 


= , : | j- . 4 o , 

solation of the Baltic in the at- 
1 7 —- 

tack on Copenha; wen; but, before 
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to the king of Sweden, on this 
point, are very weak and inappli- 
cable. He asserts that the king 
of Sweden. wished to defer the exe- 
cution of the treaties, and was only 
solicitous to oblige and benetit 
England, by opening the German 
harbours on the Baltic. ‘This he 
declares to bea most striking proof 
of partiality towards England. 
But it is clear that the offer of 
the king of Sweden cannot fairly 
admit of any such interpretation, 
The neutrality of the Baltic had 
been invaded by the presence of 
a French army and the shutting 
up its ports: it had also been in- 
vaded hy the attack on Copenha- 
gen. The « mperor ol Russi a, OVCr- 
looking the invasion of this m ‘utra- 
lity mm one instance, calls upon the 
king r of Sweden to cooperate with 
him, in order to avenge it: inthe 
other, the ki Ing of Sweden very 
properly and justly declares his 
willingness to cooperate, provided 
the entire and not the partial neu- 

trality of the Baltic is to be the 
object of their cooperation, and 





that the Pr n ly, is h i\ bx n 
the f to commit t} ct of age 
' . Let fh . 
nt ' 
t : id ) re p\\! the ne 1tr s of 
the baltic. 


The declaration proceeds tostate, 
Russia, after 

having in vain made use of all the 
means in his power to persuade hi 
Swedish majesty to return to a 
line of policy cor npatible with the 


moperor ot 


interests and w lta ire of his king- 
dom, and having ertained that 


i reaty was negot rat ing at 
London at the very time when the 
t ; were lying unan- 
swered at Stockholm, cannot any 
loneer suffer the relations between 
Russia and Sweden to remain une 
certain, nor allow of her neutra- 
litvy. He must, therefore, use all 
g3B3 the 


fin not 
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the power which Providence has 
put into his hands, for the purpose 
of securing the welfare of his em- 
he ’ which he 1s convinced 1s 
threatened by the connection of 
Sweden with England, Srill, how- 
ever, if Sweden would attach her- 
self, without delay, to the cause of 
Russia and Denmark, by shutting 
up the East sea against England 
till a maritime peace should be con- 
cluded, the emperor Alexander 
professed his readiness to change 
the hostile measures he was come 
pelled to take. 

To thisdeclaration, whch betray- 
ed the injustice of the war on 
which Russia had entered, by the 
weakness and insufficiency of the 
facts and arguments which she 
brought forward to defend it, it 
was by no Means a difficult task for 
the Swedish monarch to give a 
strong and satisfactory reply. The 
emperor Alexander had invaded 
Finland, without a previous decla- 
ration of war: he had placed at 
the side of the general whom he 
‘appointed to the command of his 
armies, Springrsporten a traitor to 
his native country. Such conduct 
could scarcely be paralleled tor its 
treachery and violence in the annals 
of mankind : yet, when it was view- 
ed in connection with wh if } ad OC- 
curred but a very short time be- 
fore between Sweden and Russia, 
its enormity must be deemed highly 
argravated. For what ts Sweden 

lL by the armies of Russia? 
—Ot what ts she accused? Simply 
ef this, That she pes 
system which the emperor Alex. 
ander had but very | 


as necessary to the salvation of Eu- 
rope. The king of Sweden is at. 
tacked because he remains firm 
and true to the | rinciple and ob. 


. , 1} ” } > } 
pect of that alliance mto which he 
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aot ] —T ee\t } 
mis Ale LAN GCI Said La ft i si pure 
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. sion and 
tyranny of France, 


only crime :—he is ¢ : od rhe 
d i. ONnsistent and 
persevering ; the emperor of Rys. 
Sia Is not. 
_ The king of Sweden, when he 
formed this alliance, was actuated 
by the purest motives. The em. 
peror of Russia had been insulted 
mM the most gross per sonal manner, 
because he had refused to ratify a 
treaty of peace agreed to by his 
ambassador at Paris. Had not 
therefore the king of Sweden the 
strongest “reason to believe, thar 
when he formed an alliance againg 
the French, with a monarch who 
had been insulted by the French— 
whose people had been proclaimed 
to all Europe, in the French bulle. 
tins, as savages and barbarians— 
he had secured to himself a firm 
friend? Could he have expected 
that, under these circumstances, 
the alliance would not have been 
inviolably kept by the emperor of 
Russia? But he grounded his hopes 
not merely on the just indignation 
which Alexander must have felt 
agamst the French, The emperor 
himself had declared © that he 
would reject all declarations of 
peace, whether more or less advane 
tarcous, if they were not CONS 
ent with the glory of the Russian 
hame, the securny of the empire, 
the sanctity of alliances, a dthe trax 
guillity and peace of ail Europe.” 
How have these great objects 
been obtained ? Are the ¥ not saci 
ficed by the empero! Alexander 
The king of Sweden was net made 


aK quainted with the armistice ¢ Me 
cluded between Bonaparte and the 
emperor: he learnt non of r r 
proceedings, till he was! vited i 
a cold manner to assist m tes » 
j ‘ct of the peace Vv hich ey had 


}.. } | chen Calle 
already cone luded. He thet 


ed upon Russia to negotiate 48h" 
Ths 








ated 


ilted 


~~ * 


mistice for him: but from her re- 
convinced that he 


ply he mepel “ad 
ace mu ich relrance or 


ought not to | 
-ongdence én «th hin cooperacton. 
Thus deserted by that power Ww hich 
was bot und by exp! SS treaty to 
unite its fate with the fate o i Swe- 
den, the king was Cc ompelled to 
give | up his German territories. He 
withdrew into Sweden ;—there he 
Gatrered himself he would be per- 

mitted to live in tranquillity and 
pace, notwithstanding Russia had 
ni vught proper to change her 

inciples an d sy stem of condt ict. 
Phe king had acted up to the alli- 
ance which he had formed with the 
court of St Petersburch, in the 
most explicit and frank manner, 
Conscious of not having broken or 
evaded any of the terms,—but on 
the contrary of having fulfilled 





Cy em 
em inmany respects tothe evident 
. < to wa 
nefit and support of Russta,— 
. ee . . 
— ily { } t ‘yiIVect! 1, i? Hi¢ ty} 
uniy did not expect tiaat his fe 

1° a ye ws 

de lity in this respect woul 1 hat 


tei branded and treated as a 
crime. 

But Russia knew that the king 
of Sweden had merit of a higher 
order than what could be claimed 
from the faithful observance of a 
treaty of alliance. France had 
tempted him to break with the em- 
perorin the midst of a war, when 
the Russian frontiers and capital 
were in a very detenceless state: 
and the reward offered was by no 
means triflin: 
all the provinces wrested from 
Charles XII. anc { any part of the 

ussian empire on which the king 
might fix, were o! fered, provide d 
the king would desert his ally. 
These offers he had not only reject- 
her this hy ' claimed no very 
"6" Merit ;—-he had immediately 
Acquainted the emipergr with the 
des “wens of France. 
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The war which Russia had come 
menced against Sweden might ea. 
sily be traced to the treaty of Tilsit. 
It was absurd and ridiculous to talk 
ef the commercial monopoly of 
England. This pretext wasmade use 
of by France, 1 order to persuade 
the continent to accede to measures 
which could only end in its ruin 
and complete subjection to that 
power. Paris was to be made the 
common centre from which were to 
emanate the mandates that were 
to dictate the printiples, laws, and 
institutions to the enslaved conti- 
nent of Europe, The part which 
Russia was to act had been mark- 
ed out for her at the treaty of Tilsit. 
inconformity with it, shehad called 
upon the king of Sweden to assist, 
agreeably to the convention made 


in I7S8O0, in shutting the Baltic 
against foreign ships of war. ‘To 
aad ot majesty signified his assent, 
led the neutrality of the Bal- 
hag was first actually reestablished 
bytuc removal of the ls ms armies 
from its shores. W) nen the empe- 


ror of Russta appealed to ends arm- 
ed neutrality, the king of Sweden 
-alled to hisrecollection theevents 


1 
of 1801; in consequence of which 
that armed neutrality entirely 
ceased, and the emperor had en- 


tered into a coftvention with Lng- 
assuredly bound 


to fulfil, so long as Ingland ful- 
filled her obligations. The king, 
in order still further to manifest 


his anxious wish to preserve the 
neutrality of the Baltic, undertook 
to prevail on his ally the king of 
Great Britain, not to send any 
ships of war into that sea provide 


j 


ed armaments were not made 
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est benefit to Russia, and which pro- 
posed ne terms but what she might 
accede to consistently with her en- 
gagements with France, the Rus- 
sinn troops emered Finland and 
commenced hostile operations. 
Sut Russia, already instructed by 
her new ally, calls forth, m aid of 
her attac kona province to which 
the senson oO} the yen) 


sistance fie nm) he r ent. th . 1 { 
of treachery and treason. 


tne mvVvace 
} } - . . . 
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a Warm an i res O the 


. , 
t if, a ible i his pat AIT) le 
DSS, ind ware of the d cel ind 
treachery of ther enemy, they 
would exert all tl cir ¢ ¢ d 
streneth, and remain with their 

: ee oe 

} “urts uv CULE d wnd their courage 
' bdued, till } tld employ 
his whole fore dthatot his ally 
l }) tecting i v4 prt uiemM. 
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H AND 


unjust, against Denmark, Sxe! 
behaviour recalled and strengther 
ed the suspicion before 1! as d, 
but at that time repelled a 

ritable and unfounded, thy 


, 


den was not merely indifer: 


attack on ' pe ren. Li 
many circuldysi ( 
] } 
" \ . ; 1? 4 - 
» U 
on ti Sul ‘ le 
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\ io ( «4 a W ? 
4 {oi A x} ere! i ‘ : 
heyenma P b i that ’ iy 
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Lier indeed thev seem to ne 
’ ? ’ ‘ 
lor no oluier pu ce but to ecn 
their desiqns on Zealand? Of the 
. : . 8 | : ‘ 
wssistance Witich Loe Biugitsu receive 

. ’ .* oad 
. . hy a ; . ; 
ed int ports OL OV cittte 
cuit to CaikK In eX! ate 
! } 
y 1 } : - he le sy} 
terms; Out there can be little doubt 


that by means of that assistance 
it was enabled to deal destruction 
on the capital of Denmark. 
Would the king OL Sweden have 
become a witne 
the injustice and out- 


ue 


sy from the oppo- 
site coasf, Ol 
rage committed agaimst a ne! 


bouring nation;—would he have 


cy . 

. ! e. 
] ive d with so much attenuol 
; ’ los 

. d r na ‘ ”» t! 4 \ ‘ } by at 

“Tr | 

, | ‘ 
{).1 tae or ‘rilsal rorces Cil py. \- 
‘ . - “4 1 } ' . 
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Lat Ca tO &sreadl ea buus ed 


] mm, es . fmye ‘ 
1° Was called upe 1 Li DTTs€ss 
) ~ , ’ ray - 
mthe charge, his majesty £4 : 


nsulting, indirect, aed equ 
wa Dat thay te baw hep & i 
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Sull the Danish rovern- 
in the hope S 
n Swede n 


reply. 
ment restr awed 1 itseif, 
that, as the treaty between 
and Great Britain was on the 

of expiring, his majesty 
would not renew an alliance with a 
aower which had behaved in sucna 
a violent and unprincipled manner 
against a nentrs ul unoffending state. 
But as the D: nish government had 
heen mistaken ; as Sweden had ac- 
r alliance with a 
threatened the 
iltic, ae the 
Zealand with her arma- 
the k 


mount 


tually ren rewed 
seuet which still 
eutrality of the 1} 


ports of 


Sweden, and 
declare tuat He will not sepa- 
rate his cause hat of his au- 
stand fait 

af Swe- 
ation of 
iactory. 


117 iv? ‘ 
Ul it 


. oo 
ane resations 


) 


were merely th 


were not united for war 
fore, in 1806, Sweden, Russ 
Prussia were le agued gall stkrance, 
Denmark | preserved her neutrality, 
without being called upon by Swe- 
n to assist her in the From 
is circumstance the king of Swe- 
den was persuaded, that the nava 
foree of Denmark 1 


WT VICE! 


W af, 


shim; wails trer the tre aty 
o Tilsit, he had every reason to 
that Denmark, overawed or 
rutaded | Russia and France, 
it t emplo} itagamst him. With 


impression SIONS, 


sund, ippre her 

ngot Swede ndidnot th: bal him- 

t called upon to interfere when 
id} nd alt: ick: d C pent h aren, 

justly asserted 

is privy to this at- 

ky and has Mlened that she not 

» but also gave 


’ al pt Wed ot 
the forces whic! lu wele 


» Ul 
‘ 
( 


i. MOICC to 


5 


ouk {never beof 
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employed in it. 
den de hag 
don did not invite Sweden to jon 
in the expedition; that it did not 
even acquaint him with it, ull every 
thing Was pre} ared to accomplish 
its ol Te "The auxthary troops 
landed by Eneland in Pomeranta 
back in conse- 


The king of Swe. 
} 


Ciadres le court ol Lon. 


> 
? 
| 
s 


were actually sent 
quence of a separate article between 
that power we Sweden, and 
as. the D. ints! insi- 
huates, 10 lee p: urpose of 
Z, valand. 


fication ol 


not, 


r 
' 7 
cme eX peditt )] 


With re 


With 


1: 
Wail, 
whose 

employment is to 


pt rts ¢ the pea 


s ‘ 
ehiads 
j-\*& ‘ 


shut the 


Kast 


whose in- 


the Danis 

declared war ‘inst 
—‘Why has it not Bs openness and 
courageatoncetoavown? [t would 
not then be obliged to find out pre- 
tended grievances, and to 
causes for its hostility of the most 
futileandabsurd nature. It would 
not then be led into the most palpa- 
would it 
len of committing those 
very hostile acts, of which it 
itself been guilty ina much more 
PTOSs and aggravated manner. It 
would not then have reproached 
Sweden for having entered intoa 
subsidiary treaty , nor employed 
the iry, Most probu- 
bly at the instivation of the governe 
ment whose influence it 
evidently acts, while 1% was con- 
scious that a similar charge and 
epithet might, with much greater 


proj riety 


zove rT) men t 


S ve ‘ede nN, 


stute 


ae ; 
raagictions 5 


s nor 


] > 
ble cont 
accuse oOwec 
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propriety and justice, be applied to 
itself. 

The king of Sweden takes this 
opportunity of doing justice to his 
Britannic majesty. So far from 
imitating the conduct of France 
towards other states, he never de- 
manded of Sweden any thing that 
might involve her in hostilities, or 
intrench in the smallest degree on 
her independence or tranquillity. 
On the contrary, when the king 
proposed to his ally, that, in order 
to secure the nm utrality of the Bal- 
tic, no ships of war she uld be sent 
thither, his prope al received the 
most prompt and explicit accept- 
ance. ‘This, of itself, isa sufhecient 
refutation of the complaints with 
which the Danish declaration is 
filled; and must prove to Den- 
mark, whens! 
of her true interests, the honour- 
able difference which subsists be- 
tween her allies and the ally of Swe- 
den. His Britannic majesty exercis- 
ed the same modcrate and liberal 
sentiments towards Denmark, till 
she became absolutely dangerous. 
She was suffered to maimtain her 
neutrality, and to reap the fruits of 
it, quiet and undisturbed, when 
Sweden, Eneland, Russia, and 
Prussia had united for the purpose 
of avenging the devastations com- 
mitted by France upon Lower 
Saxvonv and the Hans: atic towns. 
Hlad England acted on the princi- 
pies by which France is prove rned, 
this neutralitv of Denmark, 2ta 
time when it was so evidently her 
duty to join in repelling the French, 
would have been deemed a sufi. 
cient reason for 


Hc 


? | 
regains aknowledge 
<y <’ 


invading her: 


é; 
but she did not resort to this mea- 
’ , 
sure till she was actually com pell- 
ed tw it by a regard to her own 

sufcty. 
; 

In all tie charges so unjustly 
~) . , ~ . * : ’ 
brought against Sweden, the ceurt 





































AND 


of Denmark in vain endeavours ty 
a the humihating tact, thar 
she is the ally of France, or rather 
her vassal, commanded by her to 
commence hostilities against a state 
from whom she cannot prove that 
she has received the smallest injury, 
But his Swedish majesty, firmly per. 
suaded that truth and honcu: will 
finally triumph over injustice and 
falsehx od, and r¢ lying on the bless. 
nig and protection of Providence 
and the cheerful assistance of his 
subjects, entertains not the smallest 
doubt that he shall be able tocon. 
duct the war in such a manner as 
will tend to the contusion ot his 
enemies, and restore to Sweden a 
safe and honourable peace. 

So entirely was Alexander under 
the dominion of Bonaparte, and 
so completely loosened, by the in- 
fluence of thisnew connection, from 
every principle ot honour, that he 
did not hesitate orscrupleto have re- 
course to the most base and infa- 
mus methods, for the purpose of 
securing and accelerating his views 
against Finland. His projects 
however, were discovered by the 
interception 
sent trom count Romanzow at Pe- 
tersburgh to M. Alopeus, who still 
Stockholm. In con- 


lation of the 


of some dispatches 


remarmed at 
sequence of this vio 
law of nations, the Russian am 
bassador was arrested; and the 
king of Sweden, in justification o 
the arrest, published the dispatches 
which had been intercepted. In 
one of them, count Romanzow 
states, that he understands that 
baron Armfeldt is to command 
the Swedish army destined to pre 
tect the province of Finland. At 
some difference had arisen betwee? 
” 
Pos 


M. 


thisnobleman and the king of © 
den, during the campaign ™ 
merania, the count wishes 
Alopeus to sound him, and, if pow 


Si) Uaee 








’ 
iCS§- 


able, to detach him from the in- 
terests and cause of his sovereign, 
by flattering his ambition, and by 
the promise 0 f great rewards. The 
circumstance of the baron being a 
Fin by birth is partic ularly dwelt 
apon by the count, as likely to 
further the views of the Russian 
court. 

In another letter, the count trans- 
mitted the Russian declaration, 
and some proclamations to be 
distributed in Finland. ‘These 
however were to be kept secret from 
the Swedish ambassador at the 
court of St. Petersburgh; nor 
was he to be made acquainted with 
the declaration till some days had 
elapsed. M. Alopeus is therefore 
commanded to observe the most 
strict and scrupulous silence, ex- 
cept to the Danish minister, to 
whom he is te reveal every thing, 
and to give the most pointed and 
satisfactory assurances ofthe friend- 
ship of the emperor of Russia to- 
wards his master. M. Alopeus is 
then furnished with rules and di- 
rections for his behaviour and con- 
duct at Stockholm; and he is pars 
ticularly advised to protract his 
stay there, for the > purpose of trans- 
mitting to his court whatever use- 
tul information he might be able to 
a ollect. ¥ 

Though the emperor of Russia 

must have | been scasibie of the real 
yee eof the arrest of his ambassa- 
Gor at Stockholm , and that he was 
merely treate ‘da accord 1g to h is dee 
serts, he yet put blish ed a | di clara- 
tion on the subject. In this he 
Cwells much mn re fully on the 
oy! topics with which he had fill- 
~ os former dec). tration, than on 
Me avowed objectofit. It is only 

"one Paracraph that he adverts 
tothe arrest of M. Al, peus; and 
thic he 4 

we MURS Wil ut any of that 


' 
wart There ' : ’ 
‘a eeeae Ls. ' f Wi} ci) he mo ¢ 
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probably would have used, had he 
not known that the arrest was per- 
tectly justifiable. Instead of using 
reprisals, which he says he might 
have done, he preferred giving di- 
rections that more than the usual 
attention and respect should be 
paid to the Swedish ambassador at 
St. Petersburgh, and that, when- 
ever he was disposed to set off for 
Stockholm, he might have full 
liberty, and be protected, during 
his journey, from every occurrence 
that would impede or incommode 
it. The declaration concludes 
with a public and official notice to 
all Evrope, that his imperial ma- 
jesty will henceforth consider the 
province of Swedish Finland asa 
province conquered by his arms, 
and that he incorporates it for ever 
with his empue. 

As the detail of the operations 
which werecarried onin inland are 
in general totally devoid of interest, 
and would moreover occupy a dis- 
proportionate space in our volume, 
we shall content ourselves with giv- 
ing an account of some of the prin- 
cip. U occurrences, and pointing out 
the unprh neipled and barbarous 
manner in which the war was 
carried on by Russta, 

Count Buxhovden, who Was ap- 
pointed general in chief of t he Rus- 
sian army in Finland, had scarcely 
crosseu ithe fror tie I s befor S he issu- 
ed a proclamati nto t! 1K ‘followin v 
His imperial mayest 


purport. ' 
oly recollection 


impressed with a lis 
of the covfidence which the Fins 
place ‘din the good faith and pre- 
*tectl yn < f Russia, di urine 4 t! ic last 
war, which the king of Sweden, 
without the least cause aud cone 
trary to Ghe constitution of Tin. 
land, carried on, near the frontiers 


, } , 


of Russia, ts concerned that he 


! — nte 
hould be COTMPe ca > Cniec! Li 
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emperor had no alternative: the 
trancwillity of Europe, the honour 
and safety of his nearest ly, and 
the security of his own dcumimons, 
con ipeiled him to take up arms 
against ov den; and to place Fin- 
land una: rotection, in Oruer 


to secure ‘ue Satisiac ion, 
im case the eden perse- 
vered in his ; pt the 
just conditions of , ich had 


hm. The Russtan 
‘ver enter aS enc- 
is: their object 
ind more pro- 
nd il, as 


been offered t 
army did not | 
mies, but as fren 
was to render [inl 
sperous and happ;,to det: 
much as possible, from the hon 

and calamities of war. ‘The tnha- 
bitants therefore wouid not only 
expose themselves to the just ven- 
geance of the Russian army, bu 
also act in a manner inconsistent 
with their own good, if th al 
lowed themselves to be seduced to 
take up arms. His imperial ma- 


incor porate 


A; 
} 
ae 


Finland with the Kiussian empire : 
it would theretore be treated in 
every respect as the other pro- 


vinces. The ancient iiws will be 
preserved so long as ¢ roons oc- 
cupy it, and the Russian oflicers 


and soldiers will be ordered to pay 
them proper and strict obedience. 
As a proot of the paternal regard 
of his imperial majesty, Ma rzines 
will be estal lished, rom waicn the 
more indigent mihabitants will be 


supphed with necessa » in com- 
mon with the Russian troops. De- 
pulies ure wo be sent t Abo, jor 
the purpose of consulting on such 


Measures as Muy be ce iducive Lo 
the welfare ot Uie prov e. 


The ari iy which was sent by 
the king = 5 n to the defence 
of Fin); and was commanded by 
count Kl spor, a gencral of un- 
comm dents and skill. On 
bim, also, Buxhovden endeavoured 


to prevail, by means of bribery and 
promises, to betray the cause of his 
master; but Kiingspor remained 
firm and unshaken in his inte grit) 
loyalty and zeal. He returned no 
answer to the traitorous com mun. 
cations of the Russtan general, byt 
i properly transn itted then n to 
Stockholm. But tho ugh the Swedes 
hee showed themselves unassail. 
able ys the weapons of corruption, 


+] , 

hey re by no means in such 
force, asto enable them to: pPpose, 
with any prospect of success, the 


hrst advances of their enemies. 
Buxhovden, after some — 
partial skirmishes, gained POSSes- 
sion of Abo, the capital of “Th 


dish Finland, withina month after 
his invasion of that province. The 
t ay int » thi town t k place 
l i very ! Ly i Lhe 
province, wh. 1 very hort 
{ t ¢ the en ror oO] I? i 
clared he found himselt compelled 
to enter, met t L | n 
l inst Swed Ne st ] i's 
king to join m the | t 
England, was ¢ ".cOrpo. 
rated wih his em ! rv, 
i 
trone place, wa : in 
deter r it, the Si army 
rh much .- a d I Cape 
C, und that of Abo, count 
Klin por f und himself under the 
necessity of retreatin: : "Lhe Rus- 
ns flattered t! ves that 2 
( Nn of th I > the 
command ol neral ‘Lutschxow, 
would be able to outflank the 
Swedes, and compel them to sut- 
render. In this manauvre, howe 


cvi , che y were m ) t \ Tp letely 

i Lua by 1 k 1] Ma ‘ IVI} with 

which Klingspor conducted his 
ae | : 

re it. lh var i f micrior 

1lk uni POTS, «lil til ti . Iu = ol i 


army well pri ovided with every 






thing, assisted by the services 2 
4 , le 

SCVCT 2s reach Ci ZINCCY’s, und ¢ 
ted 
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rec ted in their pursuit by several 
traitors, Who were perfectly well 
ac quainted with the COUMTY, he 
“ ieht his W ay with the utmost 
br wvery and success. Almost 
every day skirmishes took place, 
which the Swedish army conducted 
‘» such a manner as enabled them, 
et the same time, to harass and 
weaken the enemy, and to continue 
their own retreat. This retreat 

atinned upwards of 400 English 
miles, through a country almost 
without roads, and deep ly covered 
with snow. Nor was it only his 
army that he saved ; he preserved 
J] his magazines, stores, and am- 
munition; and at last succeeded 
m uniting his harassed, but not 
disor derly or weakenedtroops, with 
nother division under count Cron- 
stedt. When al! the circumstances 
attend: ng this retreat are taken in- 
to consideration, it may, not with- 
out lettne. be compared to the 
celebrated retreat of Moreau from 
Germany. The Russians, disap- 
pointed in their attempt to sur- 
round or cut off Klingspor, Te- 
tumed from pursuing him, to- 
wards the southern part of Fin- 


he next place acainst which 


’ ' >. . : , . 
the Wussians Jirecteéd all their 
means both -f artifice and force 
—a 4 bp 
Was i iborr, inis piace, irom 


t natural 
| mon, aided by thaworks which 
" ve been raised for its defer Ce, 


been « led the Gibral- 


; 4 . . 
t the North. In the beginning 
of fi “ : oa 
8 4 7 hey vari , } 
7 it ey bes in to by mbard 
) & it oe) " > 
’ — aA i) Were not able f » do so 
] injur 
; 


iry either to the houses 
nit h; ive been ex- 


bias ] : 
ACW OF the wuarrison 


\ Tt Ati ! r . wt * } j } } 

; “u Or Wounded by the 
tack ; and har 

? #80 Kot more town one 
third of + 


nunition had becn 
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expended, when the Swedish gov 
vernor listened to terms of ¢ capit tlle 
lation proposed by the enemy. The 
nature of several of these terms, as 
well as the short and inadequate 
detence which he made, naturally 
expose him to the suspicion of 
treachery, or the charge of great 
weakness and incapability. By 
the first article the governor stipus 
Jates to give up the fortress, proe 
vided it shall not have received, 
within the space of a month, effec- 
tual succours by at least five sail 
of the Jine: yet, notwithstanding 
this conditional engagement to 
surrender, he did not dispatch any 
notice of his situation, either to the 
commander of the Swedish army 
or to Stockholm. By another ar- 
ticle, the governor gave his assent 
and appr bation to the proclama- 
tion of Buxhovden, which was 
issued and calculated to withdraw 
the Iinnish regiments from their 
alleciance to Sweden ; for it ts ex 
pressly stipulated, that such of 
them as are disposed to enter the 
service of his in peiial majesty 
shall enjoy all the benefits held out 
by that proclamation. The go- 

vernor also agreed to give up all 
the shipping in the harbour; thus 
cutting himself off from all chance 
of transporting the garrison to the 
scat of war; and he moreover 
consented that such as might be 
able to reach Sweden, should 
not serve against Russia nor her 
allies. But the most singular are 
ticle is that which relates to the 
Swedish flotilla, This was not 
only very numerous, but comprised 
some of the best galleys belonging 
to Sweden. It-was expressly Sti- 
pulated that this flotilla should 
‘‘ be restored to Sweden, according 
to the particular return made 
thereof afier the conclusion of 
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peace, in case that Envland should 


! . 
aiso restore to Ly nmMarKk the flect 


>? 


, 


which she took last year. 
The king of Sweden was justl 
mcensed at the conduct of the he 
vernor of Sweaborg. Hic official. 
ly declared it to be of such a na- 
ture as to render him, as we ell as 
all who took part in the capitula- 
tion, unwo rthy of the character of 
liege-men, since they had abused 
his majesty’s c ynfidence, and acted 
contrary to the orders which had 
been rive 1 them. All those, there- 
fore, who did not resist so d grad- 
ing a pl ocedure were dismissed 
from hijs majesty’s service and that 
of the state. As the capture ot 
this imp rtant fortress made a 
strong imp! esston on the mind: of 
the Swedes, the king tssued a pro- 
clamation, ¢ “alling upon them to 
remember the character of their 
ancestors, their own honour, and 
the pvetection which Providence 
always aflorded a just cause ; and 


reminding them that the situa, 


tion of the country called for that 
exertion, VA hich yuld be pi ut forth 


only by Gaaaell ‘aa persevering 
minds. 

After the capture of Sweaborg, 
the Russ'ans advanced imo the 
north of Finland. In many places, 
particularly at Wasa, they com- 
nitted the most atrocious and bar- 


barous cruclties. Buxhovden even 


forb ku, like cr pain « { death, the 
people of Finlan n retreating 
, : ‘ ‘ * % ld 
Along with the owedish army. 


’ ’ . 
bor el mt time, However, thie 


’ } - 1 
owedes V enabled to acton the 
, Bese . , , Ps 
a CUSIVG, rnd to arive t! Rus- 

| | ‘ x { idl t Cc t i of 
, ’ 

] ia na it { ‘ ‘ ue 4 4 re 
. ‘ | 

i t af A } t i awe 

> 

'\ ‘ ' I ’ ' ’ ’ tT] } 

want < | ’ " t 

}>UT us ‘ - 


and when they had heen rectuited 
and supplied by their vicinity to 
the more fertile part of the pro. 
vince which bord uers on Rassia, 
they were ap ain enal led to 
vance against the Swe me a r 
very superior force. Ki; tin gspor 
after having we'll performed 
part of an able and skilf ul gener h 
found himself obliged to conclu ide 
an armistice with the enemy By 
this the military eperations in -_ 
land were suspended, and were not 
be renewed without eight days 
pre vious notice. An exchange of 
prisoners Was also agreed upon. 
The king of Sweden, tdeed, 
nuw found ial ll a very dij. 
ficult situation. ‘The perse ‘verance 
with which he carried on the war 
agamst Russia, and the fortitude 
with which he bore up against the 
reverses he had experienced, were 
not met and supported, as they 
Oo igh ttohave been, by similar dis. 
positions on the part of his army. 
He perhaps required from them 
more than they were able to per- 
form. The Russians were muck 
more numerous, and had much 


better Opportunities of being sup. 
ported and reinforced, from their 
Viciity to their own country, than 
he enjoyed. Y et as the king him- 
self set the example, ard neve 


shrunk from the most arduous and 
lutws to wahicnd 
] , 


LUIGI Ss, Licey CL d eabiaea? 


dangerous ( 
calle nd lis S¢ 
ought to hav vi elded a ready 
obedience to his commands. He 
CX) essed his dissatisfaction 
particular manner agamst & 
guards, who were principally com 
}' cd of the sons of the lead ng 
lumilics in the country: they es 

; enemy, who 


+) 
‘ 


+ hus 


fused to enmare the 
were much sUpPeTIO! to them 


1 ‘ 
nment | 


mibers: as pun 
; - al i p — 
Li ne dk emed their ¢v 








dice, he broke 4000 of them. 
(Tader these | A pee the 
king found himseli compelled to 
give his assent to tne armistice 
‘hich Klingspor had concluded 
with the Russians. 

The king of Sweden was not 
more successful in his campaign 
against Norway. At rst his army 
succeeded in defeaung the unpre- 

ared Norwegians, and advanced 
heyond the frontiers ; but as soon 
as the peasantry had put them- 
glves into a state of preparation, 
and were joined by the regular 
forces, they drove the Swedes out 
of the country; and having disco- 
vered and fortified the weak passes 
in the mountains, they were en- 
abled agt only to preserve their own 
territory from the irruptions of 
the enemy, buralso to act offensive- 
ly with some success against the 
Swedes. No action, however, oc- 
curred which is in the least worthy 
of notice. 

Amidst the difficulties to which 
the king of Sweden was exposed, 
Great Britain was not unmindful 
of the assistance which she had 
promised tosend him. Sir John 
Moore with about | t,OUO men ar- 
wed in the Baltic as soon as it 


ae | 


, 


. 7 4 e s ‘> 
Was accessible to omr Hect. bus 


trom cau 5S, Wilich Have never veen 
4 1 : 
Cipiained, this arn iy, after Davin 


several weeks, returned to Eng! 
Without having been of the least 
service to the kine of Sweden. Al] 
that is know respec ting this sing Ue 
lar and unfortunate cit cumstance, 
i that some difference arose be- 
tweenour commander and theking, 
respecting the employment of the 
troops. The king wished them to 
be sent on a se rvice, which either 
Was not inc] ided in the instruc- 
Hons ¢1 en by our rovernment to 
“goin Moore, or whichheth cht 
Would expose them to dishonour 
3 
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and loss without the smallest pro- 
babiity that they would benefit the 
king by their operations. The 
king, it is said, was so enraged at 
the refusal of sir John Moore to 
comply with his demands, that he 
put him under arrest; and it was 
not without some difficulty that he 
effected his escape oa board the 
British fleet. 

The squadron which was sent 
into the Baltic by our government 
was of more service to Sweden. 
The Russian fleet, consisting of thir- 
teen sail of the line, besides trisrates, 
was discovered on the 25th ot Aus 
gust by the Swedish admiral, who 
had along with him two British line- 
of-battle ships, commanded by sir 
Samuel Hood and captain Martin. 
Pursuit was instantly given by the 
combined fleet; but from the su- 
perior sailing of the British ships, 
they soon gained on the Swedes; 
and in the evening the Russian 
fleet was observed in great disorder 
endeavouring to avoid a general 
battle. Early the next morning the 
Implacable, captain Martin’s ship, 
brought one of the enemy’s vesseis 
to close action. The Russian ad- 

: } 


miral In Vain attempted, by De irlhae 
4 ‘ 


up with his whole force, to prevent 


’ 
or render useless the manauvres of 


a 
the Implacable. After a gallant 
action or twenty minutes, the cne- 
. &.. — “ | ; ‘ 
my’s ship was completely silenc d. 
By this time, however, su Samuel 


H od was obli; ed to « il off the 
Implacable, as the Russian fleet 
were close upon him. ‘he Russian 
admiral, having order 

to take the dh abled ship in tow, 
again hauled his wind. Chase was 
immediately given by the British. 


aaae 


» Seo, " 
ud a irivat 
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The friyate Was obliged tO Cast ¢ it 
her tow, and the Russian admiral 
again bore down, with several of his 
line-of-battle slit Se The British 
commanders used every manceuvre 
to bring on ageneral action; but the 

Russian 
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Russian admiral, afraid of their tn- 
ferior force, and aware of their in- 
tentions, took refuge in the port of 
Rowerswick. 

The ship which had been en- 
caged with the Implacable ground- 
ed at the entrance of the harbonr. 
In this situation she was attacked 
by sir Samuel Fiood in the Centaur. 
very exertion and enceavour were 
made use of to ) being f ner away 5 
but owiag to the shallowness of the 
water, and 2n ancher which had 
been Ict go, it was impossible to ac- 
complish it. She was however 
compelled to surrender after an 
obstinate resistance. As she was 
“an filled with water, and con- 
tinued fast on shore, sir Samuel 
Hood, after having taken the pri- 
soners out of her, was eblice dt 

t her on fire. 

As soon as the Russtan squadron 
had evtered the port ot Rogers- 
wick, the men were employed t 
the combined fleet. ‘This they were 
enabled to 
complete manner, and in a very 
short space of time, by the cannon 
from their vessels and the artillery 
which they brought from Revel. 
At first the British admiral enter- 


that he should 


tuned some hepes 
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very strong and pointed languape 
aginst the crut ities wh i 
been committed by the Russiag ar. 
mies in Finland. He endeaye ured 
also to rouse the mind of “AI ‘ran. 
der to a conviction of the folly as 
well as the injustice of his conduct, 
m the war which he iS prose. 
uting. What was its object? Of 
vv pe rhay ps the en iperor would 
find it extrem iely d hie ult to ally 
his o1 vn conscience > bi it the fe ct, 
which must necessar rily be prodindll 
by the manner in which it was 
carried on by Russia, was evident, 


ua 


It must excite the st mrest aver. 
ee 


nto the Russtan name. Could 


, 

not the Orr} ror perceive . , that by 

punishing the peo of Fi land for 

.. . 5 , 

their loyalty, and ~ ‘cause thev pos. 
ssed too much rescea and ate 


t: ites to their legitimate sove. 
rely an to be ¢ lr AW! a ‘ way or frict fe 
ened fro m the pertormanc e of their 


duty he promise » the «al 
4 bh r i] i s CS UT bade ‘ of 

| 
the Real an ¢ reas, he was act- 
1: Ot SS 


inf contrary to his own interests! 
He was shaking the foundation of 
the throne on which he sat. The 
king of Sweden then adverted to 


: ! ss 
i@ successes W hich at the date of 
} 


t 

his letter attended his arms tn Fine 
a and to the orobabiliry tat the 
mn ip ’ ~s feet Wi uld not he able % 
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song and indignant protest, was 
sent to Petersburgh as ambassador 
from Bonaparte. ‘There he was 
received with the highest marks of 
attention and respect. And he 
soon took effectual measures to 
quard the mind and conscience of 
the emperor from every considera- 
tion or feeling which interfered 
with the views of his master. ‘lhe 
interests of Russia were sacrificed ; 
and in order to inflict a feeble blow 
on English commerce, the Russian 
nobility were deprived of the means 
of disposing of the produce of their 
estates, The English merchants 
who remained at St. Petersburgh 
were continually harassed with new 
restrictions, and exposed to every 
indignity and insult which the 
French ambassador thought pre- 
perto suggest. He alone possessed 
the confidence of Alexander, whom, 
sometimes by the allurements of 
pleasure, and sometimes by obscure 
threats of his master’s vengeance, 
he managed with that tacility, 
which a man of experience and su- 
perior mind will always possess over 
one of a feeble and unsteady cha- 
racter, At the very time that the 
king of Sweden wrote his letter 
to Alexander, that monarch was 
uniting himself still more closely 
with Bonaparte, at the famous 
comerence held between them at 
Erfurth. 

The king of Sweden was soon 
made to feel the influence which 
Bonaparte had exerted at that con- 
lerence over the mind of Alex in- 
der, Searcely had the latter re- 
tan ed to Petersburgh, before or- 
vers Were sent to his generals to re- 
new the war in Finland. The 
Swedes were successful in the first 
engagement ; but thev soon per- 
ceived that they did not possess the 
means of Opposing the Russian ar- 
my. While it was greatly rein- 
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forced, to the extent of 20,000 men, 
and furnished with 60 pieces of 
cannon, the Swedish army was re- 
duced to 7000 men by losses in the 
held and sickness. In a idition to 
these untavourable circumstances, 
the Russians had turned the posi- 
tion which the Swedish general 
occupied, and fallen upon his rear. 
It became therefore absolutely ne- 
cessary to Open a negotiation, to 
which the Russians consented with 
more readiness than might have 
been expected trom their great su- 
periority, and the advantages they 
actually enjoyed, and had within 
their power. By the convention, 
the Swedes agreed tO evacuate 
Uleabore, and to retire to the west 
side of the river Kiemi, the utmbst 
limit of Finland. Thus terminated 
uw campaign, during the whole of 
which the Swedish army had be- 
haved with the greatest bravery 3 
nor did they yield till they were 
overpowered by a greatly superior 
army. 

Little occurred in Denmark due 
ring this year. ‘The French, who 
had passed over to the islands in the 
Baltic, for the purpose, it may be 
presumed, of invading the south- 
erm part of Sweden, soon discovers 
ed that the project was Impractt- 
cable while the British and Swed- 
ish tleets kept DOSSe tou ol that 
seaw ‘Lhe Danes, therefore, con- 
fined themselves to attacks on our 
merchant ships, by means ot their 
gun-boats. in these they were gree 
nerally sucecessiul, sometimes trom 
the ne, ligence of our convoy, but 
more ftrequ ntly from our frigates 
not being able to injure the vun- 
boats, while they, lying low in the 
water, being in great numbers, and 
miuking use of their sweeps, had tt 
in their power to rake, with the 
heavy metal they carried, our ships 
of war. ‘The kine of Denmark 


2 died 
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died in the beginning of the year ; 
but as he had been long in sucha 
state of mind as rendered him to- 
tally incapable of taking the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, bis 
death caused no sensation, and pro- 
duced not the least change in the 
measures of that kingdom, 

The same ambition, and enmity 
towards England, which gave rise 
to Bonaparte’s attack on the inde- 
pendence of Spain, induced him 
to make considerable changes 
in Italy. Under the pretence 
that the temporal sovereign of 
Rome, as he styled the pope, had 
refused to make war against En- 
gland, and that the two kingdoms 
of Naples and Italy ought not to be 
divided by a hostile power, he de- 
creed that Urbino, Ancona, Mace- 
rata and Camarino, should be unit- 
ed with the latter kingdom. As the 
pope, in reply to some former ag- 
gresstons of France, had appealed 
to his spiritual power and authori- 
ty, Bonaparte, in the decree of an- 
nexation, turaed his own arguments 
against him, by resting his rights 
on those of his predecessor Charle- 
magne. That monarch had given 
to the holy see the territories in 
question ; and as they could not be 
supposed to have been given for 
the purpose ol benehting the enec- 
mies of the church, Bonaparte 
thought proper to resume them. 
To this decree the pope replied in 
a very long declaration, which, con- 
sidering the person from whom it 
procecded, and the person against 
whose encroachments it was direct- 
ed, gives indications of greater vi- 
gour and spirit than might have 
been expected. He protests so- 
lemnly against the aggressions of 

Bonaparte, and enters into a mi- 
mute and circumstantial proof of 
his own adherence to the interests 
ef France. But his protest was of 
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no avail; the purpose of Bonaparte 
was Exec and irrevocable. He 
treated with the utmost disdain and 
insolence the venerable pontiff, 
whom he had but a short time be. 
fore held forth as worthy of the 
highest veneration and respect. 

At the same time that the terri. 
tories of Rome were incorporated 
with the kingdom of Italy ; Tus 
cany, Parma, and Placentia were 
incorporated with the empire of 
France. The reasons assigned for 
this change proceed on the usual 
principles of French policy. Itis 
expressly declared that the whole 
coast of the Mediterranean sea 
must form a part of the Fresch 
territory ; that the Adriatic ought 
to be considered as naturally be- 
longing to the kingdom of fualy 
while the kingdom of Naples, lying 
on both seas, must be regarded as 
a distinct state, subject, however, 
to the same federative system and 
the same state policy. 

Bonaparte also fixed the settle. 
ment of the kingdom of Italy, He 
adopted his son-in-law, Eugene 
Beauharnois, as his own son, and 
settled that kingdom upon himin 
tail male. But at the same time 
there are expressions in some of 
the articles of the settlement, which 
seem to reserve to Bonaparte the 
power of revocation. It is express 
ly stated, that the right which Ev 
gene received by adoption should 
never, in any case, authorize him, 
or his descendants, to bring for- 
ward any claim or pretensions 1 
the crown of France, the successio# 
to which is invariably fixed. The 
kingdom of Naples was bestowed 
upon Murat, after Bonaparte 
thought proper to call his brother 
Joseph to the throne of Spain. 

The only military event in Italy 
this year was the capture of 
island of Capri, situated in the oat 
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of Naples. This island was varri- 
soned by some English and Maltese 

‘ments. At the beginning of 
October the French general La- 
sargie sailed from Napies, with 
about 5,000 men, in order to at- 
wack it. He attempted to land on 
the eastern part of the island, 
where a division of the English 
troops were posted; but the French 
were repulsed with the loss of 500 
men. [hey then proceeded to a 
diferent part of the island, where 
the Maltese*were stationed, who 
are represented as not having be- 
haved with the same gallantry 
which the English displayed. The 
French, having gained possession 
of this part of the island, summon- 
ed lieut.-col. Lowe, who command- 
ed on the eastern side, where they 
had first attempted to land; but 
he refused to su:render. As soon 
as the hazardous situation of th 
garrison Was known in Sicily, re- 
inforcements were di: patche d; but, 
unfortunately, they did not arrive 
time enough to prevent the entire 
conquest of the island. 

The only circumstances which 
respect the internal state of France 
that deserve particular notice, are 
the creation of a hereditary nobili- 
ty; the decree concerning the 
Jews; and the annual Exposé of 
Meempire. In the speech deliver- 
ed before the senate, by the arch- 
chancellor, it is expressly declared 
that hereditary distinctions are in 
‘ome measure essential to mo- 
harchical government. ‘hus is 
France rapidly returning to that 
“ate in which she was placed be- 
fore the revolution! The most re- 
markable article of the statute 
ey established a hereditary no- 
nce decrees that a certain annual 
— be assigned to the 

nN Gegrees, which, along 


Wit rH hang 
Ab the title, shal] pass to lweal 
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and legal descendants, whether of 
the body, or adopted, from male to 
male, according to the order of 
birth. No title was to be taken 
from any place in the French em- 
pire. It was specially provided 
that the legion of honour should 
not lose any of its dirnity by the 
new establishment. It was hence- 
forth, like the titles of nobility, to 
become hereditary. It must have 
been remarked by those who have 
attended to the policy of Bonaparte, 
that in many points he appears 
anxious to approach to the regula- 
tions of the feudal system, his 
is particularly manifest in the oath, 
which was prescribed to his new 
nobility. They swore “ to be faith- 
ful tothe emperor and his dynasty ; 
to be obedient to the constitution, 
laws and institutions ef the empire; 
to serve his majesty as good, up- 
right and faithful subjects; to edu- 
cate their children in the same fcel- 
ing of fidelity and obedience; and 
to march in defence of their coun- 
try as soon as its territory should 
be threatened, or his majesty go to 
the army.” 

Bya decree of the 17thof March, 
Bonaparte ordered the measures 
he had resolved upon with respect 
tothe Jews, to be carried into im- 
mediate execution. Every 2000 
Jews are to form a synagogue, but 
there can be only one consistorial 
synagogue in each department, 
The business of the consistory is to 
superintend the tabbis, and to 
take care that they teach nothing 
but what is conformable to the 
doctrines of the grand Sanhedrim. 
They are also to give information 
respecting the Jewish conscripts tn 
their districts. No Jew is to be 
permitted to settle ® France or 
Italy, before he has given three 
months previous notice to the near- 
est consistory. By another decrees 
“U2 ail 
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all obligations for loans made by 
Jews to minors, without the sanction 
of their guardians, to married 
women, without the consent of 
their husbands, or to military men, 
without the authority of their su- 
perior officers, were annulled. Bills 
geanted by French subjects to Jews 
cannot be demanded, unless the 
holders can prove that there was no 
fraud,and that full value was given. 
All contracts were declared usuri- 
ous, Where the interest accumulat- 
ing on the captial exceeded twenty- 
three per cent No Jews allowed 
to trade withouta patent, which i 
to be renewed annually. In many 
ol the ck parcments the Jews were 
forbidden tv settle, unless they 
abandoned commerce, and pur- 
chased landed property. Such 
Jews as belonged to the CONS rip- 
tion were not to be allowed to find 
substitutes, but were compelled to 
pertorm personal service. These 
and similar regulations were to be 
inforce for ten years; and if at 
the termination of that period their 
moral character was not rendered 
similar to that of the other citizens 
of the empire, they were to be con- 
tinued, This declaration fully de- 
velops Bonaparte’s object in the 
measures which he has taken re- 
specting the Jews: he discovered 
them to be not only of no use ina 
military government, but absoluie- 
ly prejudictal. He, therefore, di- 
rected his endeavours to the altera- 
tion of thew character. 

‘Lhe exp 


the brench empire, which was Jaic 


e 


before the legislauve body in the 
becinning of November, is distin- 

hed by the same tiun phant 
al ure of riffing improvements 

wh forms its usual character, 
‘| ral by mary, On the Cxae princi. 
ples of the English law, is by far 


= , . .* .* " . . _ 
e most important and mteresting 
+ 


tron ot the state of 
1 





topic that is noticed; and if the 
were any security that this INStie 
tution would be conducted with the 
same freedom and purity as itis ig 
this country, we might safely con. 
gratulate the French on havin 

gained no weak counterpoise to the 
despotism of their military govern. 
ment. ‘Theimprovements in the 
manufactures, of which the CX pOsie 
tion takes notice, are very INSig Nie 
ficant, and not at all calculated to 
create any alarm in the minds ol 
our commercial men, nor to hold 
outtothe French the pro pect of be. 


g soon ima situa ion to do with. 
out our goods. The privat ns 
and distresses to which the French 
nation had been obliged to submit, 
in consequence of the operation of 
our orders in council, are noticed, 
but it is principally to praise the 
resignation with which they were 
endured, and thq genius of inven, 
tion to which they had given birth. 
By them they have been taught 
that a nation essentially agricultu- 
ral “can, by possessing im abune 
dance all articles of utility, easily 
forgo those which only form cer 
tain luxuries or conveniences ot 
life, particularly when its inde- 
pendence and glory are at stake.” 

That division of the exposition 
which relates to agriculture has 
few improvements to boast of ; and 
those are of such a nature as Wi uld 
be regarded by our English farm. 
ers as decisive prools of the very 
low state of that usefulart, m4 
country which is called essentially 
agricultural. The attempttorase 
cotton in the south of France ap 
pearls not to have succeeded. But 
the culture of tobacco is re} resented 
as ina very flourishing 
ng state. 

‘The finances are represent 
be ina state of the 
and prosperity. Tae 
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the receipts is 800 millions ; in a 
iod of peace 600 millions will 
sufficient to defray the public 

expenses. From this statement it 

«dificult to perceive how the fi- 

nanees can justly be termed pro- 

serous: if the peace expenditure 
reaches 600 millions, the war ex- 
eenditure, it is probable, must 
searly double that sum, and yet the 

receipts are rated only at 800 mil- 

hons. 

Under the head of the marine 
the boasts of the ministers of the 
interior are low indeed. Notwith- 
sanding the English, Corfu had 
been supplied with men, artillery, 
provisions, and ammunition; and 
admiral Gantheaume had returned 
sale, through all the difficulties ot 
a boisterous navication ! tle boasts 
with more reason of the rich prizes 
taken, through the negligence of 
our fieets, in the East and West 
Indies. The butiding of ships of 
warat Antwerp and the other na- 
val arsenals is represented as pro- 
ceeding with great activity and 
spirit: twelve sail of the line were 
launched within the year, and 25 
Wore, with as many frigates, were 
on the stocks. 

The statement of the military 
power and resources of Trance, 
contained in this exposition, untor- 
tunately rests on a better founda- 
tions. After making every de- 
duction and allowance for the 
native and inseparable vanity and 
exaggeration of a Frenchman, there 
is suthcientin this statement to prove 
that the views of Bonaparte extend 
conquests not yet begun, and to 
create in the minds of the friends 
of peace and independence the 
mostalarming fears for what yet 
Femains of liberty in Europe. It 
not only on account of theamag- 
Sarde’ the French military force, 
met such fears ought to be euter- 
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tained: the perfection of the mili. 
tary system, evidenced by its sim. 
plicity and effect, and carried into 
execution by men who are perfect. 
ly acquainted with every part of it, 
and who permit nothing to inter- 
fere with the consideration and 
wish which is nearest the heart of 
every Frenchman,-that this sy 
stem should raise the glory of their 
country to a height unknown in the 
annals of mankind; these circum- 
stances must give rise to sentiments 
ot despondency and alarm. 

‘Che reply of the president of the 
legislative body to this exposition 
of the state of the empire, is filled 
with the most gross and fulsome 
adulation of Bonaparie. He is 
very inconsistently held up to the 
admiration and gratitudeof France, 
both as an accomplished warrior 
and as the sincere triend of peace. 
We shall probably deceive our- 
selves, however, if we endeavour 
to trace all the flattery which this 
reply contains, to a mean spirit of 
adulation: did the French nation 

ive utterance to sentiments totally 
eden to their feclings and wishes, 
when they flattered Bonaparte, his 
power would neither be so formi- 
dable, nor placed on such a firm 
foundation. As has been already 
remarked, that vanity of a French- 
man which induces him to think 
his country destined and fit to be 
the mistress of the world, mingles 
itself in no inconsiderable portion 
with his cringeing spirit,in the adu- 
lation he bestows on one whom he 
both fears and admires. 

The policy of , Bonaparte in 
placing between France and Au- 
stria kingdoms of his own erection, 
the sovereigns of which must be 
devoted to his views, both from a 
feeling of duty and from a regard 
to their own interest, has often been 


remarked. In this view, though 
they 
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they are actually as much a part 
of the empire of France as any of 
its provinces, the constitution which 
Bonaparte has given them, becomes 
a subject of considerable interest 
and importance. The situation of 
Bavaria particularly, as directly 
interposed between France and 
Austria, must make her political 
conduct of great importance, in 
the event of another contest be- 
tween those powers. From this 
consideration we are induced to 
give ashort sketch of the consti- 
tution which took effect the latter 
end of this year: it will be clearly 
seen, that it is calculated and in- 
tended not only to increase her re- 
sources and internal strength, but 
to place them most completely un- 
der the influence and at the disposal 
of Bonaparte. 

It is especially fixed in the first 
title of the constitution, that the 
kingdom of Bavaria shall form a 
part of the confederation of the 
Rhine: this in fact cives Bonaparte, 
as the head of that confederation, 
the virtual command of the king- 
dom. All hereditary offices and 
articular privileges are abolished. 
lhere is to be but one national re- 
presentation, and one system of 
taxation, The land-tax is limited 
to one-fifth of the revenue. Vassal- 
age is every where abolished. The 
nobles are deprived of their ex- 
clusive right to offices of state and 
dignities ; they are to be subject to 
tuxatron ; but they are to retain 
their titles and manorial rights. 
The crown is declared to be here- 
ditary ; and is to descend to the 
heirs male, to the exclusion of the 
female line. The whole kingdom 
is to be divided into circles as near- 
ly equal as possible: in each circle 
seven members are to be chosen 
from the 200 proprietors, or mer- 
chants, who pay most to the Jand- 


tax. The members of all the 
circles so chosen, «re to constitute 
the grand assembly of the king. 
dom. The functions of the depu- 
ties are to continue six years, and 
they are re-eligible. The assembly 
must meet at least once in every 
year, Theking has the power to 
call them together. 

From this sketch it will be per. 
ceived that, in some respects, the 
condition of the lower and middle 
ranks must be benefited by the 
new constitution. One good cer. 
tainly results from the conquests of 
Bonaparte. Policy obliges him w 
deprive the nobility of the differ. 
ent little states of Germany, of 
those privileges which were most 
obnoxious and oppressive. In or 
der to secure and confirm his con- 
quests he endeavours to attach the 
great body of the people to him, 
at the expense of those classes 
which, he knows, must regard him 
with feelings of resentment and 
hostility. 

Turkey this year was again the 
scene of revolutmn and bloodshed. 
Li is at all times diflicult to ascer- 
tain the full and exact particulars 
of events that take place in this 
weak and distracted empire; but, 
according to the most authentic 
accounts, the following are the 
principal circumstances attending 
this new revolution. The grand 
vizier, and a general of the name 
of Mustapha Bairacter, marched 
to Constantinople at the head ot 
nearly 40,000 men. The latter, 
with part of this force, surroun 
the seraglio, where he was jou 
by the captain pacha and a number 
of janissaries, In answer to his 
demand that Selim should be de- 
livered to him, with the threat, m 
case ofrefusal, that he would carry 
the seraglio by assault, a dead body 
was thrown from the walls with! 
exclamavioa 
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clamation “ Here is Selim !"” He 
had heen murdered by the new 
sultan in the most barbarous man- 
ner, At sight of the dead body, 
the captain pacha was inclined to 
retire; but Bairacter persevered, 
assaulted the seraglio, seized the 
witan in the act of wounding his 
younger brother, declared him un- 
9 of the throne, and pro- 
the brother whom he had 


rescued grand — He then 
sominated himself grand vizier, 
and announced the revolution 
which had taken place, to the peo- 
ple of Constantinople, by the firing 
of cannon. Bairacter, a2 man m 
the prime of life, of firm resolve 
and undaunted courage, had no 
sooner fixed himself in the office of 
grand vizier, than he turned his 
attention and endeavours to the 
establishment of his authgrity, and 
to the reformation of abuses. He 
issued strict and peremptory orders 
to the different pachas, punctually 
tocarry into immediate execution 
the instructions he should send 
them ; and threatened any neglect, 
delay, er opposition to his com- 
mands, with the most severe and 
exemplary punishment. But he 
turned his thoughts and plans prin- 
cipally towards the janissaries. He 
was sensible that there could be no 
sableand independent government, 
ior any improvement introduced 
into the administration of the em- 
pire, till their power was effectu- 
ally curbed. He endeavoured to 
introduce by degrees proper disci- 
pine among them, and to lead 
them to conside; themselves, and 
to be considered by the nation, as 
ra che ga not as the masters, of 
HF omang ae The slightest 
me wed msubordination he pu- 
mth instant death ; but at 
*same time he removed every 
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ticularly ordered that their pay 
should be punctually paid them. 
Although the unfortunate Selim 
lost his throne for having trained 
and exercised some of his troops 
in the European manner, yet Bai- 
racter determined to carry on and 
complete what Selim had begun, 
and gave orders that the whole 
army thould be instructed in Eu. 
ropean tactics, Finding himself 
unable, however, to mould the ja- 
nissaries in the manner he wished, 
he at length took the decided re- 
solution to abolish them entirely ; 
or at least to transfer such of them 
as were the least refractory to a 
new corps, formed according to 
the system which he meant to in- 
troduce, and to deprive the rest of 
their name and military character. 
These vigorous measures, and the 
public declaration he made, that 
the Turkish empire ought to be 
placed in such a situation as would 
render it respectable and formida- 
ble to its enemies, inspired many 
with some faint hopes that, by his 
activity and vigour, it might be 
preserved from falling an easy prey 
to the intrigues or arms of Bona- 
parte, 

The United States of America 
presented this year a very singular 
spectacle. By the embargo they 
had cut themselves off from the old 
world. ‘Those who imagined that 
they were well acquainted with the 
character of the Americans confi- 
dently predicted that the embargo 
would soon be taken off, ‘They 
thought that its effects would im- 
mediately press hard on many 
classes of the nation; andthat, it 
it were continued, that pressure 
would extend itself over the majo- 
rity of the people. If such an 
event took place, they knew that 
the government must yield; or 
that, if it did persevere, the union 

would 
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would probably be dissolved, or 
rreatly shaken, by disaffection and 
internal commotion, Every ac- 
count that reached this country 
seemed to confirm these predictions: 
theA merican newspapers were filled 
at one time with the most bitter and 
violentinvectives against the govern- 
ment, on account of the folly of the 
measure, and the ruin which it had 
produced ;—at another time, they 
represented the opposition to it as 
so very formidable and alarming, 
that no alternative seemed left, but 
taking off the embargo. Still, 
however, Mr. Jefferson continued 
tirm ; while at the same time he 
employed every method to induce 
the British and French govern- 
ments to rescind their anti-commer- 
cial decrees. 

The people of the northern states 
were the most aggrieved, and dis- 
covered the most opposition to the 
embargo, Petitions were sent from 
many towns in that division to the 
president, stating the evils under 
which they laboured, and express- 
ing their wish that he would con- 
vene congress. Mr. Jefferson, in 
his reply, calmly set betore them 
the reasons en which the embargo 
had been at first resolved upon ; 
which being founded on the in- 
sults and attacks to which Ameri- 
can vessels had been subject from 
the belligerent states of Europe, 
and on the decrees they had issued 
against neutral commerce, he de- 
near must operate to the continu. 
ance ot the embargo, till a suspen- 
sion of hostilities, or a rescinding 
of the decrees, should take place. 
With respect to assembling con- 
gress, he called to their recollec- 
tion, that a special summons could 
not possibly assemble them before 
the legal period of their meeting. 

It soon appeared from the result 
of the clections that ue American 


newspapers had greatly misrepre. 
sented the sense of the nation, 4 
considerable m.ijority of such mem. 
bers as were known to be attached 
to the f rinciples and measures.of 
Mr. Jeiferson, was returned to 
CONETESS. On the 8th of Novem. 
ber the message of the president to 
the senate and house of represen. 
tatives was read, In this he in. 
formed them, that being anxious to 
remove the ill consequences of the 
embargo, if that could be effected 
in a manner consistent with the ho. 
nour and safety of America, he had 
authorized the ministers of the 
United States at London and Paris 
to propose, that the commerce of 
America should be exclusively o 
pened to whichever of the bellige. 
rent powers rescinded the decrees 
which had occasioned the embargo. 
Great Britain had rejected this of. 
fer. France had returned no an. 
swer to it. In_ this state of things 
nothing remained for America but 
to ,persevere in a system, which, 
though it subjected her to some 
evils, was by no means unproduc- 
tive of advantage. Mr. Jefferson 
next adverted to the attack which 
had been made onthe Chesapeake. 
He complained that the British go- 
vernment had taken no measures 
towards redressing the wrong which 
they had committed ; on the con 
trary they still adhe: ed to the prin- 
ciple, which must obstruct any ad- 
justment on the subject ; and they 
had now, moreover, brought it mto 
connection with the distinct and It 
relative case of the orders im coum 
cil. 
Not the least interesting part 0! 
this message relates to the new di- 
rection, which the suspension of 
commerce had given to the indus- 
try, skill, and capital of the United 
States. The internal manufacture 


aud improvements were carried - 
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with more spirit and SUCCESS, and to 
extent. ‘che disadvan- 
which arose from want of ex- 
ience, from their comparative 
inferiority in machinery and capi- 
tal, were abundantly compensated 
by cheaper materials and subsist- 
ences, by the freedom of labour 
from taxation, and by protecting 
duties and prohibitions. The em- 
bargo, therefore, when viewed as 
the means of changing the direction 
of a portion of their industry and 
capital, and,of thus rendering them 
less dependent upon forergn nations, 
might justly be deemed a_benetit, 
though unavoidably attended with 
partial anc temporary mischief. 

The revenve of the United States 
he represeats asin 2 most flourish- 
ing state. By the beginning of 
1809, thirty-three millions five 
hundred and eighty thousand dol- 
lars of the funded debt, being the 
whole that the law and the con- 
tracts entered into would allow to 
be paid, would have been extin- 
guished: by this liquidation, two 
millions of dollars would have been 
taken from the interest and trans- 
ferred to the disposable surplus. 

Of the documents which ac- 
companied the president’s message, 
the Most important are the letters 
of Mr. Pinkney and Mr. Canning. 
lhe former, after referring to the 
reasonings which Mr. Maddison 
had urged in his correspondence 
with Mr, Erskine, against the prin- 
ciple and operation of the British 
orders in council, proceeds to lay 
before Mr. Canning the proposition 
mentioned in Mr, Jefferson’s mes- 
sage. By America taking off the 
embargo, and England rescinding 
“ rey in council, he contends 
, tthe commercial intercourse of 
tie two countries will be immedi- 
ately resumed ; while atthe same 
ume, if France persevered sn her 
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decrees, the embargo, still operat. 
ing against her, would stand in the 
place of the orders in council. On 
the other hand, if France should 
agree to rescind her anti-commers 
cial decrees, every purpose of the 
British orders in council would be 
answered, 

To this Mr. Canning replies, that 
if the embargo be, as it has uni- 
formly been represented by the go 
vernment of the United States, 
simply a measure of internal regu- 
lation, his majesty has no right to 
complain of it; nor is it clear why, 
in order to induce the American 
government to alter this measure 
of internal regulation, he should 
be called upon to surrender his 
right of retaliation against his ene- 
mies. ‘he embargo, though un- 
doubtedly not intended to come in 
aid of the blockade of the Euro- 
pean continent, yet certainly had 
that effect; and if that blockade 
could possibly have succeeded, its 
success would greatly have been 
assisted by the time chosen by Ame- 
rica to lay on her embargo. This 
blockade, however, theenemy raised 
even before it was well established. 
Britain, firm and determined tn her 
resistance, had not conceded in 
the least, for the sake of weaken- 
ing the effect of this system of 
France ; and it was still necessary 
to her reputation that she should 
persevere, that not a doubt might 
remain that she possessed the 
power to resist and overcome the 
violent and unjust measures of her 
enemy. The confederacy which 
had been formed must be totally 
broken before England would re- 
lax in the smallest degree; so that 
not a doubt might remain, “ whe- 
ther the plan devised for her de- 
struction has or jas not either 
completely failed or been nequi- 
vocally abandoned.”” Mr. Canning 
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at the same time assured Mr. Pink- 
ney, that “ if it were possible to 
make any sacrifice for the repeal 
of the embargo, without appearing 
to deprecate it as a measure ot hos- 
tility, his majesty would gladly 
have facilitated its removal as a 
measure of inconvenient restriction 
upon the American peopie.”’ 

This letter, like most ot the offi- 
cial papers of Mr. Canning, 1s 
written ina tone not exactly suited 


to diplomatic correspondence. If 


he detects his opponent im the use 
of weak and incenclusive argue 
ments, he urges his replies in a 
tone of such triumphant superiority 
as might suit a literary controver- 
sy, but ill becomes a man in whose 
hands are placed the important 
concerns of a nation. He seems 
not to be sensible, that whether the 
object be victory or truth, a calm, 
liberal, and dignified refutation of 
what is erroneous in statement, or 
weak in argument, will be much 
more successful than flippaney, 
sarcasm, and irony. If the imdul- 
gence of these almost unavoidably 
either gives rise to the suspicion of 
im unfriendly state of mind in the 
person by whom they are used, or 
reates that state in the person 
against whom they are directed, 
they cannot be too warmly depre- 
cated in a minister for foreign af- 
fairs 
While Bonaparte was carrying 
on his schemes agaist Spam, he 
was not inattentive to her vaiuable 
eolonics in America. 
had he procured from Charles and 
Ferdinand the abdication of the 
throne yin his favour, than he sent 
dispatches, by different fast-sailing 
vessels, to their principal settle. 
ments. Fortunately most of these 
vessels were takun by our cruizers ; 
so that before the statement of Bo- 
Naparte appeared, the inhabitants 
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of Spanish America were accurate! 

informed of the events which hal 
occurred in the mother country 

of the treachery and violence thas 
had been employed against their 
sovereign and his family ; and of 
the insurrection of the Spaniards 
against their French invaders, Qp 
theyarrival of such of the vessels, 
therefore, as had esca ped the British 
cruizers, the crews were seized and 
imprisoned. . Hostilities were da 
clared against I'rance in the Spanish 
West Indies, and in many parts 
of the Main. Ferdinand the Se 
venth was proclaimed ; the English 
were received and treated as friends; 
and voluntary contributions in aid 
of the patriots were raised and 
transmitted to Spain. 

Liniers, the governor of Buenos 
Ayres, however, hesitated with re. 
spect to the line of politics he should 
adopt, and the measures he should 
Pa The supreme council of the 

ndieshad ordered him to proclaim 
Ferdinand ; and he appears to have 
taken some steps in obedience to this 
command, when a French agent 
arrived. Soon after his arnval, 
Liniers issued a proclamation, in 
which he informs the inhabitants 


of Buenos Ayres, that the emperor 


of the French had been compelled 
to recognise the independence and 
integrity of the Spanish monarchy, 
both European and ‘l'rans-atlantic; 
and that though the fate of Spain 
Was not quite decided, yet it would 
soon be so at a meeting of the 
cortes at Bayonne, composed of 
the deputies of cities and other pet 
sons of all ranks. ‘To the compl 
ment which Bonaparte paid, in the 
dispatches which he transmitted, 
to the loyalty and constancy of the 
inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, Li 
niers informs them that he had 
replied, that the fidelity of the city 
to its lawful sovereign was the cha- 
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ich chiefly distinguished it, 
sey bre should thankfully admit 
every description of aid, consisting 
of arms, ammunition, and Spanis 
troops. At the same time, either 
from his knowledge of the dispo- 
sition of the people, or wishing to 
actan ambiguous part, till he learnt 
the issue of the contest in Spain, 
he gave orders that the proceedings 
relative to the proclaimimy of Fer- 
dinand should be continued, 
From the Brazils little or no in- 
formation of any moment has 
reached Europe. Before the prince 
regent received a of the 
Spatish insurrection, he had con- 
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certed measures for an jnvasion of 
La Plata; certainly a very unwise’ 
and impolitic direction of the re- 
sources of a state which requires 
so much attention and manage- 
ment as that of the Bragils necessa- 
rily must do, There are no sym- 
ptoms of wisdom or vigour in the 
administration of affairs: and those 
who predicted the rise of a flourish. 
ing empire under the house of Bra- 
ganza will probably be disappoint- 
ed, and will learn trom their disap- 
pointment to put more faith in the 
maxim of the port, that the cli- 
mate may be changed and the cha- 
racter continue the same, 
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December 10, 1807. 
WR. JEFFERSON'S ADDRESS 


To the hon. P. C. Lane, speaker 
of the senate, and T. Sanders, 
speaker of the house of repre- 
wentatives, 

To the general assembly of Penn- 

sylyania. 

RECEIVED in due season the 
address of the general assembly 
of Peonsylvania, under cover from 
tbe speaker of the two houses, in 
which, with their approbation of 
we general course of my admini- 
triton, they were so good as to 
cepress their desire that I should 
cmsent to be proposed again to the 
able voice, on the expiration of 

Sy present term.of office. En- 

emaining as I do, for the general 

wembly of Pennsylvania, those 
eatments of high respect which 

have prompted an immedi- 
ry aaswer, | was certain, never- 
ga ang would approve a de- 
mas had for its object to 
nots premature agitation of the 

“ee mind, on a subject so inter- 

athe election of the chief 


that T should lay down my 


1 at a proper period, is as 





wer 


much a duty as to have borne it 
faithiully. - If some termination to 
the service of the chief magistrate 
be not fixed by the constitution, or 
supplied by practice, his oilige, mo- 
minally for years, will, in fact, 
become for life ; and history shows 
how easily that degenerates into an 
inheritance. 

Believing that a representative 
goverdment, responsible at .short 
periods of elections, is that which 
produces the createst sum of hap- 
piness to mankind,. | feel ita duty 
to do no_act which shall essentially 
impair that principle ; and J should 
unwillingly be the person, who, re- 
garding the sound precedent set by 
an illustrious predecessor, should 
furnish the first example of pro- 
longing beyond the second term ot 
office. 

Truth also requires me to add, 
that I am sensible of: that decline 
which declining years bring on:— 
and, feeling their physical, I ought 
notto doubt their mental effect ; 
happy, if I am the first to perceive 
and to obey this admonition of hu- 
mnan nature, und to solicit a retreat 
from cares too yreat for the wearied 
faculties of age. te 

For the approbation which the 
(A 2) general 
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general assembly of Pennsylvania 
has been pleased to express of the 
principles and measures pursued in 
the management of their affairs, I 
am sincerely thankful ; andshould I 
be so fortunate as to carry mto re- 
tirement the equal approbation and 
good will of my fellow citizens ge- 
nerally, it will be the comfort of my 
future days, and will close a service 
of forty years with the only reward 
it eyer wished. 

T. Jerrerson. 


DREADFUL SHIPWRICK. 


Captain Russel, arrived at Salem 
on the 14th Nov, from Petersburgh, 
communicates the following di- 
stressing account of the loss of the 
English transport Alexander : Oct. 
20, lat. 47, long. 51, W. fell in 
with a boat having on board 21 
living persons, among whom were 
a woman and child in a most dread- 
ful situation. They sailed from 
Monte Video on the 9th of August, 
in the Alexander, —- Howard, 
an a transport ship, No, 421. 
They had sailed under convoy of 
the Unicorn and Thetis. There 
were about 110 persons on board 
the Alexander; on the 20th Oct., 
the ship being in a very leaky con- 
dition, they were under the neces- 
sity of carrying short sail, by which 
means they lost the convoy; and 
on the 22d the leak so increased, 
that with both pumps going, and 
bailing at the hatchways, they 
could not keep her free. The cap- 
tain took a small boat for his pre- 
servation, and rowed round the 
ship several times. Meantime the 
long-boat was got ready and hoist- 
ed out, but unfortunately bilged 
in going over the ship’s side.— 
Thirteen sailors, fifteen soldiers, 
one woman and a child, however, 
kept in the boat, and found means 
to keep her from sinking. They 
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had not got far off, when the ship 
seeming y biew up, and foundered 
immediately, They afterward 
speke with the captain in the small 
boat, who told them to steer N, F. 
and W.E. b N. as that course 
would carry them fear the coast of 
England, from which he said they 
were but a short distance. The 
had only four biscuits in the boat, 
three gallons of spirits, and one 
pound of raisins. They had been 
in the beat six days, during which 
seven soldiers died tor want (two 
of whom lay dead in the boat when 
she came alongside). They had 
cut one man up, and eaten part of 
his flesh; some remained in the 
boat when they saw the ship, but, 
on seeing her, they threw it over. 
board. Capt. R. and the captian of 
another American ship took the 
remaining sufferers on board, and 
carried them to Salem, 


The.Jamajea papers contain eight 
resolutions, which had been brought 
up from a committee appointed to 
inquire into the effects of abolish 
ing the slave trade, and which rm 
solutions were read and UNan 
mously agreed to by a commitice 
of the whole house of assembly, 
on the 29th of October Jast. The 
gentlemen of the house of assembly 
express their feelings very warmly, 
both on the subject immediately 
under discussion, and also 00 3 
variety of others which are connect: 
ed with the state of the island. The 
first resolution states generally, 
« That the act of the imperial pt 
liament for abolishing the slave 
trade is pregnant with evils to! 
island, militating not only aga 
its yeneral welfare and interest, 
threatening its total destruction ad 
a British West India colony. _ 

After explaining the evils whe 


are likely to result to the om 
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10a) 
from the abolition act, the resolu- 


into a variety of other 


a illustrative of the causes of the 


set distressed stateof the British 


such as the relaxation of 
navigation act, as far as ‘ 
imposes restrictions upon neutra 
and the hieions enforces 
mentofitin relation to our own 
wabjects; the consumption of a 
ign brandy in the navy, and 
aherwise; the continuing a high 
duty upon coffee, &e. The reso- 
jution concludes with a recom- 
mendation of the committee, ad- 
by the house, to appoint 
another committee “to prepare a 
most humble address to his ma- 
, seiting forth our grievances 
ons, earnestly beseech- 
ing his majesty’s commands on 
his ministers to adopt proper mea- 
sures for our relief and redress.” 
The second resolution states the 
sholition of the slave-trade to be 
“notonlya breach on the part of 
porerument of the conditions under 
which his majesty’s subjects em- 
barked in the settlement of this 
land, but a novel, unjust, and 
uncdnstitutional interterence with 
tsinternal government and affairs; 
calculated to defeat and subvert 
our laws, to deprive us of our 
dearest birth-rights, the trial by 
ary, t raiseenvy and jealousy in 
breasts of the settled negroes ; 
wubversive of an antient and ad- 
mitted principle of the British con- 
witution, that no laws can be bind- 
eo those who are not represent- 
in the parliament which enacts 
them j placing not only our rights 
tad properties, but also our lives, 


A oy imminent danger, and 
* © promote disaffection in 
the mindsof his Majesty’s most loyal 


the third resolution claims for 
tureof Jamaica the sole 
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right of legislating for the island; 
and declares, “ that itis theirduty, 
by all constitutional ineans, to ré- 
sist any attempt that may be made 
to destroy or wbridge that right.” 

The 4th, Sth, 6th, and 7th reso- 
lutions contain a threat, that all 
supplies afforded to his majesty’s 
troops, for the building of barracks 
and other military purposes, will 
and must be suspended from and 
after the 3lst of December, 1808 : 
till which time funds are appropri- 
dted for that purpose. ‘The 8th 
and last resolution sums up the 
whole of their grievances; and de- 
mands, “above all, an abandon- 
ment by the imperial parliament of 
every pretension to an interference 
with their internal government or 
affairs.” 


The republi¢ of America is be- 
ginning to be emulous of the arts. 
Capital casts from all the noblest 
statues of antiquity in Paris, and 
they are almost all in the world, 
have reached New York and Phila- 
delphia, for the rival academies of 
painting just established in those 
aspiring cities. To such enthusi- 
astic rivalry among cities, Greeee 
was indebted for half its renown. 
Next May an exhibition of paint- 
ings will be opened ina grand ros 
tunda in Philadelphia, which will 
boast of having the Lear and the 
Ophelia of the president of the 
royal academy in be ndon. Though 
America has not yet nurtured, she 
has given birth to several distin. 
guished artists; and aniong others, 
to the president West, to Trumbul, 
and Copley. 

From authentic documents it 
appears, that in a period of twenty 
years the population has increased 
nearly three millions! The dwell. 
ing-houses Have increased in the 
same peti from 640,000 to 
(A$) 1,225,000! 
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1,225,000! The number of horses 
has increased from 60€0,000. to 
1,200,000 ; the horned cattle from 
1,200,000 to 2,950,000 ; the mer- 
chant vessels have increased from 
250,000 to 1,207,000 tons! The 
imports have risen from 11 to 20 
millions of dollars. ‘The exports of 
domestic production have increas- 
ed from 9 to +2 millions of dollars; 
and the exports of foreign goods 
from 1 to 36 millions. The na- 
tional revenue has increased, in a 

iod of twelve years, from & to 
nearly 17 millions of dollars ; while 
the expenditure, Making an allow- 
ance for the extinguishment of the 
public debt, has been nearly sta- 
tionary. ‘Tbe specie in circulation 
has increased, in the period of 
twenty years, from 10 to 17 mil- 
lions. Inthe state of Massachusets 
alone there aic seamen employed 
in their fisheries, foreign and coast- 
ing trade, at least 30,000, and in 
case of a war, these men are ready 
for national or private armed ships; 
and in the various other ports on 
the coast to Georgia, there are an 
equal number. 


ee made by the marquis 

fellesley concerning the publi 
cation of newspapers in India, 
ViZ.— 


1. Exery printer of a newspaper 
to print his name at the bottom of 
the paper.—Y. Every editor and 
ee me of a paper to deliver in 

is name and place of abode to the 
secretary to government.—$. No 
paper to be published on a Sunday. 
——t. No paper to be published at 
all, wntil 1 shall have been previ- 
ously inspected by the secretary to 
government, or by a son 
authorized by him for that irr 
—5, The penalty for offending 
against any af the abere rerula- 
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tions to be immediate embarkatior 
tor Lurope. 


Rules for the guidance of the secre. 
taries to government in revising 
the newspapers. 

To prevent the publication of— 
1. Ail observations on the state of 
public credit, or the revennes; or 
the finances of the company, 
All observations respecting the em. 
barkation of troops, stores, o 
specie ; Or respecting any naval or 
military preparations whatever 
3. All intelligence respecting the 
destination of any ships, or the er. 
pectation of any, whether belonging 
to the company or to individuals, 
—4. All observations with respect 
to the conduct of government, or 
any of its ofticers, civil or military, 
marine, commercial, and judicial. 
—5, All private scandal, or libel 
on individuals.—6, All statements 
with regard to the probability ot 
war or peace between the company 
and any of the native powets.—7, 
All observations tending to: con- 
vey information to an enemy, oF 
to excite alarm or commotion 
within the company’s territories— 
8. The republication of such pas 
sages from the European news 
papers as may tend to affect the m 
fluence and credit of the. British 
at peace with the native states. 

JANUARY. 

1. Some interesting intelligent 
has been received from Lisbon, 
lative to the embarkation 0! oe 
Portuguese court. Ttappears bt 
lord Strangford, on rewurang © 
Lisbon, directed his steps tewards 
the palace, expecting to find there 
its former mmates. Nothing, how 
ever, could equal his lordship $F 
prise to find the bird flown, _ 
those apartments empty which De 
had lefi oceupied bya court Prom 
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this it would appeat that British in- 
: was not so immediate a 


emigration as has been 
ae Don Roderigo aud 
doa Joba d’Almeida were on 
board the. Principe Realalong with 
tis moval highness; Araujo was 
onboard. the Minerva frigate, but 
noty,as reported, in disgrace ; and 
the Portuguese parent phot Be ae 
to deserve it. 1e 
pw nae particulary 
q vat capt. d100re, . 
ticer appointed 4 accompany him, 
might take only four sul of the 
ine, atid not proceed beyond a 
certain latitude. It is further stated, 
that only one English land officer 
f Forbes) has gone with the 
— dnd not one of the any 
iush sea-oficers who were in the 
Portuguese service. Don Pedro, a 
Spanish..prince, nephew to the 
of Asturias, is fikewise said 
whave quitted Portugal along with 
the royal family of that country. 
He isnow about eighteen year's a 
» and has been educated at the 
aaa of Lisbon from his infancy. 
ltisnot surprising that he should 
preler sharing the fortunes of his 
earliest ns and protectors to 
ing to his native land, beset 
asiswith dangers, and agitated 
by intestine discords. It is stated, 
datan aide-de-camp of gen. Junot’s 
tached Lisbon on the day the 
court embarked ; and having re. 
yews ap audience of the prince, 
Omboard the Principe Real, 
cropped down the river with the 
royal family, and was set on shore 
wn the 29th, before the junction of 
the British with the Portuguese 
Itwas supposed to iave been 
tt of the aide-de-camp to 
amuse bis royal highness with new 
poe ae his fetreat should be 
by the French troops getting 
PesiiOn of the forts juli 
. St. Julien 
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and Cascaes, which, it appears, 
they were strenuously endeavour 
ing to accomplish: The main 
army was, dn the 29ih, at some 
distance from the capital. 

The following are the principal 
members of the royal family of 
Portugal, who have embarked for 
the Brazils : 

Maria Francisca Elizabeth, 
queen of Portugal and Algarva, 
born December 17, 1735, married 
her uncle, Don Pedro IIL., king of 
Portugal, who died 25th Mays 
1806. 

Juan Maria Joseph Lewis, infant 
of Portugal, prince regent, boru 
the 13th of May, 1767, and mars 
ried June 9, 1785. 

Charlotta Joachima, infanta of 
Spain, and princess of Brazil. 

Maria Ann Franeisca Josephinas 
sister of tle queen, born Oct, 7; 
1736. 

Maria Francisca Benedictina; 
sister of the queen, born July 24; 

756; married Joseph Francis 
Xavier, prince of Brazil, who died 
the 10th Sept. 1788, 

The followmg are the children of 
the prince regent ; 

Don Antonio, prince of Beiras 
born Aug, 12, L798, | 

Michael, &c. born October 26, 
18V2, 

Maria Theresa, born April 294 
1793, 

Isabella Maria Francisea, born 
May 19, 1797. 

Maria Francisca, born April 22; 
1800. 

Isabella Maria, born July & 
1801. 


The melancholy fate of captain 
Sargeant, (see the last vol. p. 203) 
of Hants, foliowed by. the destrues 
tion of the murderer, Allen, it was 
hoped would, however dearly pur- 
ehased, have fieed the country 
(A 4) fromm 
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from the alarm occasioned by this 
new and us mode of de- 


‘atop but this expectation has 
unfortunately disappointed ; 
for, about a fortnight since, Mr. 
Brent, living at Portsea, was stop- 
on the turnpike road between 
avant and penen by a foot- 

» Wra: up in a loose great 
_ ts aute with a wai tho 
robbed him of what money he had 
about him. A few days subse- 
quently the assistant of Mr, Hicks, 
surgeon at Havant, was stopped 
near the same place, by a person 
answering to the above description, 
who demanded his money, but not 
happening to have any about him, 
he was suffered to pass on. On 
Thursday the 17th instant, Madge- 
wick, a baker, living at Havant, 
was stopped between five and six 
o'clock in the evening, on the same 
road, about a quarter of a mile 
from Havant, and apparently by 
the same person, who robbed him 
of fourteen shillings. About an 
hour afterwards, a clock-maker, of 
the name of Avenel, who resides 
near Emsworth, was attacked near 
the mile-stone between Emsworth 
and Havant, and robbed of a clock, 
which he was carrying on his arm ; 
and not being so readyto part with 
it and his money, as the robber 
wished, he was severely beaten and 
wounded by the villain, and his 
ket-cut off. He soon after rob- 
another n of what money 

he had abouthim. ‘The three last- 
mentioned robberies being com- 
mitted in so short a space of time, 
in one evening, caused a consider- 
able sensation in the neighbouring 
towns of Havant and a 
At the latter ae on the alarm 
being given, the corps of volun- 
cceey baammedatel seme out, and 
scoured the aiighboustne country, 
but without any success as to the 
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princi object of their pursuit 
On Saturday evening, at ¢ 
o'clock, Mr. Tribe, a res 
farmer at Lordington, near Stan. 
stead, about four miles frem Ems. 
worth, on his return from market, 
near his own house, was 
fired at by some rvuffian, py | 
his horse was severely wounded, 
He narrowly, but happily, escaped 
injury, though six slugs were dis. 
charged at him. A few days 
vious to this Mr, Knight was rob. 
bed of his watch and near 
Sir Harry Featherstonehaugh’s, at 
Uppark. ' 
BRITISH NAVY. 


The amount of the British navye 
tothe SJst ult. is as follows, ’ 


At sea, 85 ships of the line;$ 
from 50 to 44 guns; 121 frigates; 
150 sloops, &c. and 159 gun al 
and other vessels; total 52+—In 
am and fitting, 29 ships of the 
ine; 6 from 50 to 44 guns; # 
frigates; 71 sloops, &c.; and 65 
gun brigs and other vessels; total 
217. Guard ships, hospital ships, 
&c. $0 ships of the line, 5 from 50 
to 44 runs; 11 frigates; 5 sloops, 
&c. ; and 3 gun-brigs, and other 
vessels; total 54, Siuilding, 47 
ships of the line, 18 frigates, 25 
sloops, &c, ; and ten gun-brigs and 
other vessels; total Y8.—In erdi- 
nary, 62 ships of the hne, 9 fron: 
50 to +4 guns, 66 frigates, 50 sloops, 
&c. and 21 gun-brigs and other 
vessels ; total .207.—Grand total 
1,200. 


Marlborough street. 


7.—A woman, of the name of 
Martha-Davis, was charged with 
violently assaulting Charles Tett- 
well, a youth fifteen years of agty 
dragging him into a loathsome 
dark room, and there, with deradtul 
menaces and violence, robbing The 


te 
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is servantto Mr. Lewis, 
Daren Garden theatre, of whom 
his master spoke in the highest 
‘t -Hestated in evidence, that 
(eid been sent with several mes- 
on Wednesday evening, to 
Slovet parts of the town, and on 
hisreturn from the last place, he 
hadvcalied in the vicinity of Bed- 
ford-square ; he was returning 
home rata Dyot-street, St. 
Giles’s, when he perceived the 
prisoner standing at the door of a 
eretehed habitation, who scized 
him by the arm, and dragged him 
through a passage into a dark 
room, where there was another 
wretched female, Terrified at the 
sudden deprivation of marr the 
attem to excite alarm, 
ede ~ knocked him 
dowa,and with horrid imprecations 
threatened him with instant death, 
if he _ a Suaing any = 
astance. e boy was partly 
; hishat, which had on it 

acilver band, was taken off by the 
» and concealed under a 

yand: she also, together 

with her associate, took from his 
- eenen which was 
money he had. The door 

of the room was at length thrown 
open and the youth retired with 
= om he had taken from 
dstead ; but on the 

yaa perceiving that he had got 
haty she followed him, ind 
wmsted by a third person, took 
uy from him, and the man who 
thus assisted took the youth up in 
ams; \threatening to take him 
tothewatch-house. The boy con- 
tmued w resist, and some watch. 
when the man 

ean fortunately the prisoner 
ar ag She was fully com- 
for trial, and the partics 

were: bound over to prosecute, — 
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The woman was afterwards tried 
and convicted. 


A MANIAC, 


8.—A man of respectable ap- 
pearance obtained an_ interview 
with the hon. Mr. Villiers, at Wind- 
sor park, and applied to him te 

rocure him an audience of the 
Ling, stating that he had several 
plans to lay before his majesty, and 
to expose to him a number af 
abuses. Mr. Villiers soon discover- 
ed that he was deranged, and in 
consequence agreed with all he had 
said, prom'sed to get him. intro- 
duced to the king, and would give 
him a letter to a gentleman at 
Windsor, who would settle his 
business, He accordingly wrote a 
letter to Mr, Dowsett, one of the re- 
sident police officers at Windsor, 
describing the conduct of the man, 
and his opinion of him; the man 
took the letter to Mr. Dowsett; 
who informed generals Fitzroy and 
Manningham, his majesty’s equer- 
ries, who directed him to take care 
of the man, and to bring him to 
London on Tuesday morning. Mr. 
Dowsett accordingly made _pre- 
parations for setting off with the 
man on’ Tuesday morning ; but 
when the time arrived, he discover. 
ed that the man had neither shirt 
nor stockings to wear, having con- 
trived to send them to be washed 
without his knowledge; which pve- 
vented them from leaving Windsor 
till the afternoen, The man tra- 
velled very, quietly with Mr, Dow- 
sett, he having told him he was 
taking him, by the command of the 
king, to magistrates and others, 
who would attend to every thing 
he had tosay. He at length con- 
fessed that he had broke out of a 
private mad-house on Bethnal- 
green, which he thought was no 
harm, 
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harm, as they had ill-treated him 
very much, and if it was any sin 
he was very sorry for in. When 
they arrived in London, Mr. Dow- 
sert took him to the Brown Bear 
public-house, and gave him into 
the care of two men; when he was 
provided with some refreshment 
and a bed, and Mr, Dowsett went 
to Mr. Read to inform him of the 
directions he had re¢cived trom his 
majesty’s equernes, Early on 
Wednesday morning Mr, Read di- 
spatched R, Limberick to the mad- 
house on Bethnal-green to make 
inguirées respecting the description 
the man had given of himself ; 
when he found it correct, and one 
ofthe keepers set off with Lim- 
berick to the Brown Bear pubiic» 
house, Bow-street, and took the 
man back with him, secured ina 
straight waistcoat. During his 
confinement in a room in the Brown 
Bear public-house, on Wednesday 
morning, he broke open the’ room 
door, and was fighting his way out 
of the cage agalust two men, and 
would have made his escape, had 
not Dowsett come up to their as. 
sistance, who was obliged to use 
great violence in order to secure 


him. 


8,—A melancholy accident oc- 
curred in the distillery in Belfast.— 
When the fermenting vat was to 
be cleaned, though the men had 
been always strictly enjoined to 
have a large piece taken our on the 
previous night, and also to put 
down some burning coals, and 
alterwards to throw in a quantity 
of water, in order to expel the new 
air, yet, from mere negligence, 
one of them, without even trying 
the simple experiment of sending 
down a lighted candle, rashly de- 
scended into the vat, and was suf- 




















focated in a moment. His com, 
panions hearing him fall down, one 
of them hastily went to his 2Ssiste 
ance, and, though others who were 
present imsisted on his tying a rope 
round his waist, he, through over 
anxiety to save his comrade, ip 
stantly descended without it,-but 
had scarcely reached the bottom of 
the ladder with a rope imhis hand 
to fasten to the other man, when he 
himself was so affected by the air 
that he could only give -some 
tremulous shrieks orcrics, but be. 
ing totally unable to help himself, 
he also tell down. Immediate es. 
ertions were then made by all pre 
sent; and another man ha ving fixed 
a repe round his waist descended, 
but before he could Jay hold of 
either of the other two personsy he 
alsowas so strongly affected thatthe 
people above immediately drew 
him up again. For some minutes 
he was strongly convulsed, and ap- 
peared like.a person deranged; but 
on being taken to the open air, he 
immediately recovered. Notwith- 
standing what he had experienced, 
his humanity prompted vhim to 
make a second attempt, in ‘which 
he succeeded in throwing.a noost 
over one of the men’s legs, and he 
and that man were both drawa ovt. 
Though very much affected, and 
greatly exhausted by this second 
uttempt, he insisted on going down 
a third time for the other man; be 
did so, and in a similar way & 
complished his object. : Having 
been rather longer down this third 
time, when drawn up, he was very 
seriously affected, but fortunate- 
ly soon. recovered. Medical a 
sistance being immediately called, 
every exertion rer made a 
fessional gentlemen to rec 
ae two snaeshe first descended ; 


but though the one had been Pree 
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minutes," and the other only 


; » “i * ' t 
jn the vat, yet every attemp 
wrevivetherd proved ineffectual. 


Sirs Joha Stuart and Home 
were on Friday presented 
with the clegant swords voted to 
them by the corporation of Lon- 
don.’ were tn the first in- 
stance presented at Merchant Tay- 
leball with ‘the freedom of that 
most respectable company; atter 
wlich they proceeded to Guildhall. 
were received bythe cham- 
petlain and several alderme | 
When the chamberlain first ad- 
dressed Sir’ John’ Stuart as fol- 
lows — 

“$it John Stuart, I give you 
ivyand, in obedicnce to an una- 
simous resolution of the lord mayor, 
adérmen, and common council, 
- gsembled; do give you thanks for 
your¥éry gallant-and heroic con- 
duct at Maida, thereby proving to 
theworld that the boasted prowess 
ofthe French arms cannot stand 
when fairly tried before the intrepid 
bravery and steady discipline of 
British soldiers. And, asa further 
testimonyof the high esteem which 
the court entertains of your vert 
meritorious services, I present to 
vou this sword, 

*Sir—In the present sitration 
of public affairs, it is highly grati- 
fingtoa Briton'to perceive, that 
we snperiotity of British courage 
and discipline, under the guidance 
of ableand experienced command- 
ety has been gloriously displayed 
ialmostevery revion of the habi- 
table globe. Egypt witnessed: it 
ae immortal Abercrombie; 

aS recently experienced’ it 

Under the conduct of h Laker and 
mee thd-uction on. the plains of 
ia ioe descendants of those 
ea by'the Crsars, onee mude 
waWest of this island, iwsil be 
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ready to confess that’ nothing can 
withstand the courage and disci« 
pline of British soldiers, when ute 
der the direction of & constimmate 
gencra),”” 

He then addressed sir Home 
Popham-as follows :—~ 

“Sir Home Popham, I ive you 
joy; and inthe name of the lord 
mayor, aldermen,’ and’ common 
council, assembled, return you 
thanks for your @allant conduct and 
important services’ Mm the capture 
of Buenos Ayres, at ‘onee Opening 2 
new souree of commerce to the 
manufactories of Great Britain, 
and dépriving her enemy of one of 
the richest and most-extensive co- 
lonies in her possession. “And, by 
an unanimous resolution of the said 
court, I present you with a sword, 
as a testimony of the high esteem 
which it entertains of yeur very me- 
ritorious conduct. 

* Sir,—When the news arrived 
of your achievement in South A- 
merica, it was'received by the na- 
tion with an ecstasy of joy:'the 
artificer saw an increase of demand 
for the production of his ingenvity; 
the merchant began to extend his 
commercial views; and every phi- 
lanithropist) most rapturously’ ex- 
claimed with the poer— 


Oh, stretch thy reign, fair Peace, from 
shore to shore, 

Till conquest cease and slavery be: no 
mo;¢re ; 

Till the proud Indidns, in their mative 
groves, ' 

Reap their own fruits. and woo their sabl« 
loves ; R 

Peru once more a race of kings behold, 

another Mexico adorn’d with gold, 


NJ ~~ f.. 

“ Such, sit, were the delightful 
visions ‘in which the nation indulg- 
edy the result cf a plan sugpestect 


iby the wisdom of that great states- 


. . , Sd . 
man, whose loss we deepiwWtee, 
and 
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and whose death we still deplore, 
and carried into effect by the prow- 
ess of yourself and your gallant as- 
sociates in arms, 

“The scene, it must, be con- 
fessed, is now aoe + weer 
changed; yet thou ¢ nation 
has looked in vain for that extension 
of commerce, aad that diffusion of 
British civilization, in the hopes 
of which she had so fondly indulged 
herself, she will ever regard the 
capture of Buenos Ayres, both 
from the ability with which it was 
planned, and from the energy and 
intrepidity with which it was ef- 
fected, as an action worthy of being 
recorded in the brightest page of 
her history. 

“ Gentlemen,—You have given 
ample proofs ef your zeal in the 
cause of your country, and of your 
abilities to render it the most essen- 
tial services: the same cause has 
still further claims upon your exer- 
tions; the foe with whom we have 
to contend has declared his deter- 
mination to deprive us of our most 
valuable rights, and to sink us be- 
low the level of an independent na- 
tion. But I trust such threats are 
vain: you, gentlemen, are sensible, 
that when a nation has lost her ho- 
nour she has little else worth pre- 
serving. You will convince our 
inveterate enemy, that however 
desirous your country may be to 
obtain a peace, she can never be 
forced to accept such a peace, as 
shall either diminish her rights or 


tarnish her glory.” 3 
Sir John Stuart and sir Home 
Popham returned —appropriste 


answers; and then adjourned to 
the chamberlain’s parlour, where 
they girded on the swords present- 
ed them, and went to the Mansion- 
house, where an elegant dinner 
was provided for them, and about 
saxty other gentlemen. 


CrP A L 
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LOSS OF TNE ANSON, 
His Majesty’s ship Anson, “w 
guns, a Lydiard, sailed from 
almouth on the 24th ult. to re. 
same hér station of Brest, Is 
coming on to blow from the W, & 
W. she was never able to get so 
far to the westward : however, capt, 
Lydiard persevered in his endeas 
vours until the 28th. On the 
morning of that day, she made 
the French coast, when the gale 
increasing, capt. Lydiard deter. 
mined to return to port, and ae. 
cord'inglyshaped his course for the 
Lizard, the weather comimg on 
very hazy with an increasing gale; 
about three P. M. the a was 
seen about five miles west of the 
Lizard, but at the time not exacy 
ly known; the ship was wore to 
stand off to sea, but had not 
been on that tack before the 
was again descried right a-head : it 
was now quite certain that the ship 
was embayed, and every exertion 
was madc to work her off the shore: 
but finding she lost ground every 
tack, she was brought to an anchor 
in 25 fathoms, at five P. M. with 
the best bower anchor veered away 
to two cables length; by this an- 
chor the ship rode in a most tre- 
mendous sea, and as heavy a gale 
as was ever experienced, until four 
A. M. of the 29th, when the cable 
parted. The small bower anchor 
was then let go and veered away to 
two cables length, which held her 
until 8 A. M. when that also part- 
ed; and, as the last resource, @ 
order to save the lives-of as many 
as possible, the fore-top-sail was 
set, and ihe ship run on shore on 
the land, which forms the bar be- 
tween the Loe-pool (aboot three 
miles from Helston) and the sea: 
the tide had ebbed about an hour 
when she struck:. on taking the 


nd she brouched to wi i 
grou rode we 
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:4. to the beach, and ~_ 
heeled on to the shere (ha 
pune contrary heeled of not 
a soul could have escaped alive). 


Now commenced a heart-rending 
wene to some hundreds of specta- 
sora, who had been m anxtous sus- 
and who exerted them- 
gives to the utmost, at the im- 
migent risk of their lives, to save 
dese of their drowning fellow men: 
of those who were most for- 

mee fe quitting the ship lost their 
lives, being swept away by the 
wemendous..sea, which entirely 
went over the wreck. At a time 
when no one appeared on the ship’s 
deck, and it was supposed = work 
of death had ceased, a Methodist 
, venturing his life through 

the surf, got on board over the 
wreck of the main-mast, to see if 
more remained; some honest 
hearts followed him. They found 
several persons still below, who 
could not get up; among whom 
were two women and two chil- 
a The worthy preacher and 
is party saved the two women, 
ws some 4 the a but the chil- 
were lost. Of the brave crew 

of the Anson which, at the time 
she struck the beach, consisted of 
297 men, no more than 197 are 
ayaa to be hae existence. Of 
eknown to be lost are captain 
Lydiard, lieutenant Ferris, Mr. 
Smith, surgeon, his son, rt gg 
€ carpenter, an is 

7a midshipman, and seven 

petty officers. Mr. Smith's 

and two midshipmen are all 
— ty have yet been 

. ! ) sea a- 
_— two PM. the ship 
pieces; when a few more 

— — in some crime, had 
hn m irons below, 
heron the wreck. One of 
Was saved. By three o’clock, 

M appearance of the Vessel re- 
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mained. She was an old ship (a 
64, we believe, cut down), which 
accounts for her beating to pieces 
60 soan on a sandy bottom. 


Admiralty-oficc, Jan. 9. 


A letter from captain Rainier, 
of H.M.S. Caroline, to sir E. Pel- 
lew, bart. dated Malacca Road, 
February 25, 1807, gives us an ac- 
count of his having captured the 
St. Raphael(alias Pallas), Spanish 
register ship, belonging to the roy- 
al company of the Philippines, 
mounting 16 guns, with 97 men, 
commanded by don Juan Baptista 
Monteverde, having on board up- 
wards of 500,000 Spanish dollars 
in specie, and 1700 quintals of cop- 
per, besides a valuable cargo; she 
sailed from Lima on the 12th of 
November last, bound to Manilla. 
‘‘ Either from their temerity, or 
not knowing our force, they com- 
menced firing ; and it was not un- 
til they had 27 men killed and 
wounded that they hauled down 
their colours.”” The Caroline had 
seven mex wounded, one of whom 
is since dead, 


CHARGE OF MURDER. 


1]. William Chapman, the cap- 
tain of a Liverpool slave ship, was 
on Monday indicted for the wilful 
murder of Robert Dunn, by ex- 
posing him naked to the weather, 

y starving him, and by repeated 
acts of cruelty and ill-treatment. 

The solicitor-general opened the 
case, when the doctor on board 
the ship, and the principal jevi- 
dence G. Scott, together with 
Richard Smith, Henry Nutson, 
John Barrie, and others of the ship’s 
crew, were called to corroborate 
the case made out. 

The deceased was sent out by 
one of the owners of the ship, and 
it appeared that the captain had 
taken an early dislike to him, from 
a SUs@ 
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a suspicion that.he was placed on 
board as a spy on the conduct of 
the ship’s pea The ship had 
not left Liverpool more than a 
month when the deceased, having 
spilt some molasses, recerved five 
dozen ilashes by the captain’s or- 
ders, . From that time, September 
1807, tillthe Sist of March 1808, 
the deceased experienced an unin- 
terrupted. series of ill-treatment 
and privation. Every fault, though 
of the most trivial sort, was visit- 
ed with the severest chastisement. 
He was suspended hours together 
with a’chain round the middle, and 
left swinging m a horizontal posi- 
tion;—he was tied up by the neck, 
his toes just touching the deck, ull 
he was nearly strangled; he was 
again suspended by the legs, with 
hts fingers’ ends resting upon the 
hatchways, till, the blood having 
overcharged the vessels of the head 
and brain, he became insensible. 
Agam he was exposed naked to 
the weather, and compelled, in the 
midst of a cold rain, to wring out 
the swabs, and was employed to 
empty the tubs in which the slaves 
deposited their filth, On one oc- 
casion, when he had upset one ot 
these tubsupon thedeck, the captain 
beat him with a handspike, and 
bruised and lacerated his bedy ina 
most pitiable way; the blood flowed 
from his head and covered his 
shoulders. He likewise had his 
head half shaved and painted, his 
body marked with colours, and sus- 
pended by his wrists, tied at the 
extreme end of a broomstick. In 
this way he set the slaves upon deck 
to laugh at him. His daily allow- 
ance was a pound of yam or bread, 
and three half pints of water, and, 
of course, his body became ema- 
ciated, and his flesh and streawih 
dwindled awar. He was also 
beat over the face and eyes with 
the handle of a cat, and these vari- 
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ous acts of cruelty and chaste. 

nent repeated almost daily, Tie 
last act of cruelty, however, was 
when. the poor wretch was disco. 
vered lyimg in the place where hp 
pigs were kept... He again used 
the handspike, and beat him with 
it. from head to foct. The de, 
ceased crawled to the forecastle, 
where he lay with a mat to cover 
him, imeapable of moving, . He 
coatinued in that ‘situation till he 
expired, about threeowr four days 
afters ‘The captain was told of his 
death, and exclaimed“ D—p his 
eyes, throw him ovet-board.” The 
doctor’s deseription of the dead 
body was as follows :— The face 
was so swelled that his eyes could 
not. be seen—his head was also 
swelled, and his hair, clotted with 
blood—his breast-bone stuck out 
like a wedge—-his back appeared 
tobe humped—his belly was shrunk 
in— his whole frame was emaciated, 
and his body covered with bruises.” 

On the arrival of the ship at the 
island of St. Dominica, the decter 
swore to the entry in the lop-book, 
respecting the decease of Dunn, in 
which it appeared that he died of 
extreme nervous debility and ex- 
haustion: but this was qualified 
by the doctor in his evidence, by 
saying, that he made the entry 
under the apprehension that his 
life would be in danger if he did 
otherwise, the captain having pu- 
nished him in the way of a com- 
mon man, for having in his absence 
given away a bottle of rum toa 
mate who had newly come on 
beard. He left Dominica, how- 
ever, in about a fortnight after- 
wards, and in two days reached 
Montserrat, where he made a dis- 
closure to the magistracy 0! the 
facts before stated, and he and the 
witnesses were sent home in the 
Northumberland to give evidence 
against the prisoner. The cap 
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tain also was sent home in the same 
ship} and in the way he corre 
sponded with one Evans, 2 marine 
ga board the Northumberland, the 
letters to whom= were given to 
Smithy and byohim shown to the 
doctor and the part of the crew de- 
tained: to sgive evidence. These 
jettérss Were now Im court, and 
weathed a spirit df contrition on 
the part of the captam for his ill. 
weatment of hisscrew, pronmses: to 
gitteach 1007. if they will appear 
ep his behalf at the trial, 2nd con- 
uadict the assertions of the doctcr: 
tells'them his life was in their 
hands, and they must assist in ate 
taining his liberty ; assures them 
that depositions taken at Mont- 
smat- were all destroyed, and 
coukbnot-be brought against him : 
therefereyif they were all of one 
mind, and would falsify the dcc- 
te'sevidence, he miyht still have 
bis freetom. He concluded se- 
veil of his lettcrs by hoping to 
God- he should escape through 
dir means, and assured the men, 
itey behaved genérously to him, 
bewoukd never torsake them nor 
their interests. 

Dr. Powell and Mr. Ramsden 
were called in beh:If of the pro- 
“tition, and stated, that if the 
imatment ascribed to the captain 
Was true, they had no d ubt but it 
would occasion death. Lhe hang. 
ing by the heels was sufficient to 
Save prouced instant apoplexy. 
4h prisoner, when called on for 

defence, gave in 4 written paper, 
Kaling, that he had the misfortune 
tonare a turbulent and mutinons 
crew, and that he was compeiled to 
have fecOurse to severities in order 
sets hae command. Smith, 
= Bomacr, after disobeying his 
vders, said, he had the key ot the 
FO and would blow up the 
“Pe add on another 


Cccaslon, 
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eleven out ‘of twenty-five of. his 
crew went on shore. In short, 
that the whole was a conspiracy to 
taxe away his life, and the charge 
had been made ‘up by the’ doctor 
out of revenee, he, the prisoner, 
having punished him for his mis- 
conduct. With’respect to ‘the lex 
ters he sent, he was obliged to have 
recourse to-that expedient, as the 
only probable way. of: saying his 
life, as he found ‘the whole of. the 
crew leagued apainst him. 

The prisoner’s counsel then eall- 
ed captain Bell, captain Duberley, 
and the purser’ of a vessel called 
the Challenge, who deposed that 
they heard Scott say to the créw, 
in a drinking-house at Montserrat, 
“Pll make him repent flooging 
me. We must all be 6f one mind, 
or we shall do nothing.” 

Captain Brown, of the Eliza 
slive ship, then deposed to the mu- 
linous state of the crew of the pri- 
soner’s ship; and captain D*’Arcey, 
the commander of a Guineaman, 
fave the prisoner a good character 
for humannry. 

Mr. Justice Le Blanc summed up 
the evidence, and, after comment- 
ing at great length, said it was 2 
question purely with respect to the 
credibility of witnesses. If they 
believed the facts deposed on the 
part of the prosecution, they cer- 
tainly amounted to murder; but tf 
they thought the facts had been 
overcharged, and the case had 
been made up of pique, rather than 
of public justice, then they would 
take the improbability of the case 
intoconsideration, and say, whether, 
under all the circumstances, the 
prisoner was not entitled to their 
acquittal. 

The jury withdrew at five mi- 
nutes deer nine at nicht, and did 
not retura with their verdict until 
ten minutes alter three in the morn- 
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ing, when they pronounced the 
prisoner Not Guilty. 

This. verdict has been arraigned 
in some of the public papers ; but 
those who attended the trial, were 
fully satisfied that owing to the 
contradictory evidence of Scott 
and the eagerness which all the 
witnesses showed to convict the 

risoner, it was impossible for an 

Onest juryman to have pronoun- 
ced, on his oath, a different verdict. 
Sce last vol. page 202, 

The short contents of two other 
indictments, the one charging the 
srisoner with the wilful murder of 

Villiam Anson, and the other 
charging him with a similar crime 
upon Henry Johnson, on board the 
said ship, on the high seas, within 
the jurisdiction of the admiralty, 
were read; and there being no 
other evidence, a verdict of acquit- 
tal was pronounced upon each, 

15. Ann Thompson was indicted 
for the wilful murder of Joseph 
Waiker, by stabbing him with a 
knife in the side, on the 26th of 
December last. 

Mr. Pooley opened the case for 
the prosecution, and stated the fol- 
lowing facts:-—The deceased was a 
sailor of colour, who cohabited with 
the prisoner in Denmark-street, 
near Ratcliffe Highway. On the 
day of the accident the prisoner and 
the deceased had been quarrelling 
very much, and in the evening she 
shut him out of doors. He at- 
tempted several times to gain ad- 
mittance, butshe constantly refused 
to let him. At length, however, 
he went through a back yard, and, 
as the prisoner said, got in at a 
back window. What then passed 
could only be known from ks re- 
lation of the prisoner herself. She 
said, he beat her very violently, 
and that inthe seuffle she unfortu- 
nately wounded him with the knife. 
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The first persons who saw the 
accident, were a woman of the 


name of Murray, and a sailor, cal}. 
ed Matthew Anthony : they were 
alarmed at his groans, and when 
they entered the house, they found 
the deceased lying on the ground, 
and the prisoner weeping over him; 
they put him on a chair, and on 
examination they found that he 
had been wounded near the bot. 
tom of the belly, and the intestines 
were partly out of the wound, The 
risoner said, ‘This is the bloody 
[nife, and this the bloody hand 
which did it.” Anthony advised 
her to send for a doctor, and to say 
that he came home drunk and 
wounded ; but she would not sa 
otherwise thanthat she did it herself. 
She asked the deceased to forgive 
her, and he said * I freely forgive 
you, Nancy.” ‘The deceased was 
carried to the hospital, and the 
prisoner attended him with 
tenderness until he died, 
facts being proved, four witnesses 
for the prisoner proved that the 
deceased, on the night of the ats 
cident, was shut out of the prison 
er’s house, and he made several 
ineffectual attempts to gain admis- 
sion, swearing that if he did getat 
her he would do for her, One 
witness saw him go round an alley, 
which led to the back part of the 
house, and soon afterwards she 
heard a greatnoise, and the prison 
er screaming Murder.—The jary 
found her guilty of manslaughter. 
Last night a tremendous 
wind arose from the North-west, 
accompanied with an immens 
swell of the sea and a spring tide, 
which making full upon the town 
and harbour of Margate, not only 
effected a considerable breach near 
the head of the pier, and shook the 
pier to its foundation from end to 
end, carrying the outer . 
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whole Jength over into 
a bet Sie demolished 


be . 

; defence against the sea 
a Nete dde of the High-street, 
and occasioned several small ves- 
gis then lying in the harbour to 
jyeak from their moorings, many 
of which were totally destroyed. 
Notwithstanding these disastrous 
oceurring in the 
harbour to several of the small 

tologin to the town, yet, in 
=— the utility of the har- 
boar, four vessels of upwards of 
100 tons burthen each, one of them 
of the burthen of 194 tons, and 
another (in ballast) of the burthen 
of 290 tons, actually came into the 
harbour for shelter, and were safe- 
ly moored therein. The damages 
done by the storm to the pier and 
harbour, and to the west side of 
the High-street leading to the pier 
and harbour, amount to the sum of 
15f04. and upwards, exclusive of 
the very heavy losses sustained by 
individuals,—The store-houses on 
the pier, the harbour-master’s house, 
thethreeheaps of cannon-balls, the 
short cannon, and upwards of 25 
feet of the north side of the pier, 
proc rd washed away. ‘T'he 
cellars of the Foy-boat public- 
houseykept by Mr. Stannard, were 
filled with water, in consequence 
ttwhich seven butts of porter burst, 

h blew up the whole of the 
flooring of the tap-room, bar, and 
— a considerably da- 

ouse.. The large 

Exung-boats in the harbour, as 
well as the Good Intent packet, 
Were stove to pieces. ‘T'wo collier 
and two yawls were carried 
wall on the Parade, close 

he windows of the hotel: 
bins ne mere wrecks, and the 
© received considerable 

mage. The water overflowed 


“stteety as high us the Foun- 
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tain inn.. An anchor, weighing 
upwards of 16 cwt. lying on the 
Pier-walk, was washed behind the 
king’s warehouse. A little before 
twelve o’clock, that part of the 
High-street leading to Mr. Ho- 
bart’s bathing-rooms, to the King’s 
Head inn, including Garner’s li- 
brary and dwelling-house, gave 
way with a most tremendous crash, 
and was instantly washed out to 
sea. ‘The back part of the King’s 
Headinn,kept by Mrs. Cricket, was 
blown up by the force of the waves. 
The ground under the houses in 
Hazardous-row, to the depth of 
nearly 20 feet, is washed away. 
The sea has forced its passage 
up the valley as far as Shotten 
Dean, being nearly one mile in 
length. The shock was so sudden 
and unexpected, that numbers of 
women were carried by men out of 
their houses, or they must inevi- 
tably have penshed. The new road 
to Dandelion has been nearly de- 
stroyed. ‘The houses of Mr. Os- 
borne and Mr. Hurst, in the High- 
street, are expected to fall, as the 
earth up to the very threshold of 
their doors is carried away. The 
cliffs on the west side of Margate 
lost more ground on that night 
than they have ever been known 
to do in the course of twelve years. 
The consternation and misery of 
the inhabitants beggar all descrip- 
tion. A petition was presented to 
parliament for relief by the com- 
missioners of the pier. 


Deal. Yesterday, the wind hav. 
ing shifted suddenly trom about 
S.S8. W. to N. W. irbegan to blow 
violently ; and, during the night, 
increased to a perfect hurricane. 
The morning light presented a 
most distressing spectacle. Ships 
parting from their anchors, others 
drifting; some with the loss of 
(3) topmasts 
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topmasts and bowsprits, and some 
standing out of the Downs with- 
out ether anchor or cable left ; but 
providentially none have drove on 
shore; nor have we yet heard that 
any have been lost, This day the 
wind continued with mereased vio- 
lence, and brought in a most tre- 
mendous sea, which at one time 
even threatened the destruction of 
the town. ‘The foundations of a 
great number of houses next the 
sca have been undermined, stére- 
houses have been swept away with 
their contents, and the ground tier 
of the dwelling-houses filled with 
water. The sca, during the tem 
pest, made a considerable breach 
between Sandown castle and the 
battery No. 1, which has inundated 
the chambers, and forced such a 
torrent of water into the lower 
strects of Deal, that the cellars 
have been completely filled, and 
property to a large amount totally 
destroyed, In a row of houses 
adjoinmg to Alfred-squure, the 
torrent was so deep that boats were 
obliged to be got down, and the 
‘miserable inhabitants taken out of 
their houses from the chamber- 
windows. Several quays in the 
Reach-strect, which had braved the 
fury of the clements for a series of 
years, have been totally destroyed, 
and the timber washed out to sea, 
At Dover, the Beaufoy victual- 
ling hoy sunk at the _pier-head. 
Three other vessels are also sunk, 
and many others lving-to in the 
Roads, without anchors or cables. 
The north pier-head, the harbeur, 
and different parts of the town 
near the beach; aremuch damaged. 
At Yarmouth, the gale was ac- 
companied with a very heavy fall 
of snow ; but no particular damave 
was done to the town, thouch the 
jetty and piers were muuch miured, 
The Calliope, which was building 
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at Winterton beach, was enti 
dashed to pieces; and two wd 
ships (belonging to Leith) were 
driven on shore, and the res put 
ont to sea. 
Witstalle. (Extract of a letter. 
“ bam sorry to inform you of the 
distress of this place (though ail 
along the coast we are fearful jt i; 
the same): the sea has laid us ip 
ruins, Last night women and 
chiddren were taken from their 
beds, in skiffs, out of the windows, 
and small vessels which catch the 
oysters were driven on shore, Th 
‘coal-yards, which contained som 
chaldrons of coals, are entirely 
washed away; not a smiall coal 
left to be seen. The distress here 
is impossible to be described. 
Heagne Bay coal-wharfs are quite 
gone to sea with the coals, &e,; 
and brigs are on shore with ther 
hands m the greatest distress. The 
loss at Whitstable must be 5 or 
6000/. Our wall has given way, 
which kept the sea from us, ard 
this instant we expect much more 
damage. (Friday, one o’clock). 
The tide will be high water at two: 
therefore, God knows the damage 
we may receive! What with the 
houses on the beach, the boats, and 
small craft, the wrecks are troly 
distressing. We know of no lives 
at® present being lost. ‘I'he wind 
is just the same, N.N.E. ; blows 
hard. The carpenters’ yards, with 
timbers, are washed away. Horses 
in the farm-yards at Swaleciitie, 
and in their stables, were up @ 
their necks in water. Some were 
saved at Mr. Tassell’s, Swale 
cliffe Court Farm, Pigs, &c. wer 
the same,” 
Considerable damage has heen 
done to the quays, &c. at Harwie® 
by the very high tide last night 
this morning ; the highest that was 
ever remembered by the oldest i 
habitant. 
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‘side ook, man who lives 
ong” Se eetahe new rope- 


espe Mars, was alarme 
aboat 12 0’clock last night, by the 
eater beng up to his bed-side ; 
who, when finding his perilous si- 
immediately with difficulty 
escned his wile and child from (no 
a watery grave. A,sen- 

tinel (posted over a coal depét in 
the town) was obli d to stand on 
of timber a consider- 

able time to prevent being carried 
away by the current, he being com- 
surrounded by it before he 
wasaware of his danzer. Several 
pigs, &c. have been drowned, and 


many other damages done. 


~ Admiralty-office, Jan. 16. 
Copies of letters transmitted by 
riceadmiral Douglas. 
Ariadne, Jan. 7, Huntly Foot, 
» WSLW. AL leagues 
Sir, Thave the honour toacquaint 
that this-moraing, being off 
y Clif about four leagues, I 
oberved.one of his majesty’s brigs 
to the southward; at ten A. M. 
debore up and made sail to the 
easward, and we perceived her to 
be inpursuit of a lugger. We 
immediately joined in the chase, 
ing the wind of the enemy, 
ad at one P.M. haying closed 
Within gun-shot, we had the plea- 


; ‘Miretosee the lugger surrender to 


’s brig Ringdove, which 
Walmearer to the chase than the 


, Atiadne, and had fired several shot 


athe She.is a Freach lugger 
marque, (Le Trente et 
Quran) commanded by mon- 
deux, carrying 16 guns, 

§ and Spoonders, 14 of which 
Ppp with a complement 
em 6 on board ; has been 
ae from Dunkirk, and had 
Madeiany capture. She is one 
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of the largest luggers out of Franee, 
and a wery fine vessel, only three 
months off the stocks, well found, 
and I think fit for his majesty’s 
service. I have sent her to Yars 
mouth. A. Farquuar. 


Ariadne, June 8, Huntly Foot, 
_ WNW. 6 lesgues. 


Sir, I beg to inform you, that, 
after the capture of Le Trente et 
uarante, we stood during the 
night to Flambro’ Head; and at 
day-light this morning another 
lugger was discovered in the 
we .W. to which we immediate- 
ly gave chase: having, at the same 
time, made the signal No. 5, to the 
Ringdove, which was in company. 
Soon after eight we observed the 
lugger was 4 lee by two brigs, 
one of which proved to be his ma- 
jesty’s brig Sappho, and the other 
belon ing to the excise, called the 
Royal George, commanded by 
Mr. Curry, and to whom the lug- 
er surrendered at about a quarter 
fore ten A.M.; and I. have sas 
tisfaction. in adding that credit is 
due to Mr. Curry for the capture, 
although, from the situation of his 
majesty’s vessels, her escape wis 
impossible. The prize is a French 
lugger L’Egle, commandad by 
mons. Olivier, 16 guns mounted, 
8- and 4-pounders, and a comple. 
ment of 56 men; left Dunkirk 7) 
days ago, has made one capture, 
the brig Gabriel, of Yarmouth (in 
ballast), which she took last night 
otf Scarborough, and scuttled her. 
I saw her still above water this 
morning, and ordered the Ring- 
dove to examine her; and captain 
Andrews has since reported to mes 
that the Gabriel was sinking so fast 
as to make t impossible to save 
her; the master and crew were 
found on board L’Egle lugger, 
(B 2) which 
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which I have ordered to Yarmouth 
with the other prize, and 

seeing them in safety to that 
port. A. Farquuar. 


Downing-street, Jan. 20. 


Extract of a dispatch from major- 


sm Beresford to viscount 
stlereagh, dated” Madeira, 

Fanchal, December 29. 

I have the satisfaction to com- 
municate to your lordship the sur- 
render of the island of Madeira, on 
the 24th inst. to his majesty’s arms. 
—We had, previously to the ships 
coming toanchor, sént to the gover- 
nor to surrender the island to his 
Britannic majesty, ~ offering the 
terms we were authorized; which 
were acceded to. The troops were 
immediately landed; and before 
dark were in possession of all the 
forts, and had ‘the 3d and IIth 
regiments encamped with their 
field-pieces, a little to the west of 
the town. In regard to unanimity 
and cooperation, it is sufficient to 
say, it was sir Samuel Hood I had 
to act with ; and the object, the ser- 
vice of his country. His ardent 
zeal communicated to all the same 
sentiments ; and the utmost unani- 
mity prevailed.—I have the fi®lest 
reason to be satisfied with the zeal 
and ardour of all the officers and 
troops under my orders.—I have 
the honour to enclose the articles of 
capitulation which have been «- 
greed upon.—Captain Murphy of 
the 38th regiment, brigadier-ma- 
jor to the forces, will be the bearer, 
and can communicate anv further 
particulars yeur lordship may be 
desirous of knowing ; and [ hum- 
bly recommend him to his majes- 
ty’s most gracious consideration. 


TARMS OF CAPITULATION, 
Art. 1, That onthe signing of 


t treaty, the 
be delivered up Ye ml 
of his Britannic majesty’s foress, 
and to be held and en; 

said majesty, with all the 


which heretofore belonged to the 
gal.—Il. That itis 
agreed that the said island shall be 
evacuated and re-delivered tothe 
regent of Portugal, or to his 
rs and successors, when the free 
ingress and egress to the, a 
land its colonies Pall be 
— lished as heretofore; and 
when the sovereignty of P 
shall be ieianeiaeal from re 
troul or influence of France— 
III. For the present the arms and 
ammunition of all kinds to be de. 
livered and placed under the 
session of the British.—-IV. Publ 
property shall be respected, and re- 
delivered at the same time, and 
under the same circumstances, with 
the island. His Britannic majesty, 
during the period his troops shall 
occupy the island, reserving the 
use of all such property, and»the 
revenues of the island, to be ap 
lied to the maintenance of its1t 
gious, civil, and military 
For the above — all 
the public property, of whatever 
description, som be formally del 
vered up, and received by the com 
missaries respectively appormite 
t—V. All private 
land of Madea, 


the presen 
and 


crown of Portu 


SEABPRESER ASS AR ESE TE irtase & 


for that objec 
property on the is 
belonging to the prince 
Portagal,to berespected.- 
free exercise of all religious #0 
ship to be maintained and 
present established” 
VII. The inhabitants to remame 
oyment of the civil const- 
and of their laws, as at pr 
sent established and ad 


ed as at 
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Done of St. Lorenzo, 
Papo. FACUNDES BacELAR D’- 
agi - sal governor 

THs 8 al. 

ign, er smi K. B. , 
: EspoRD, Major-general. 
Me Hood | in a letter to the 
eqgetary. of the admiralty, an- 
surrender of the island, 
J peaks in.terms of warm com- 
SE OE cdbcers and men 
of the on (which paneted 
the Centaur, York, Captain, In- 
“e Africame, Shannon, Al- 
cet and. Success), particularly 
leat. Henderson, bearer of the dis- 
paichs.and. observes, “from the 
cedial good understanding that 
has subsisted between us, as well as 
bameen the whole of the army and 
cary,had there been a resistance, 
every thing we could have desired 
was tobe expected from both ser- 

Vict” 


Admiralty-office, Jan. 23. 

This Gazette contains a letter 
anmitted by admiral Montagu, 
rn Keutepant Tracey, of me 

wing an account o 

rpg of Le Cou ier French 
r on the evening of: 

the 16th inst, off Cape Barfleur, 
alert asharp resistance. ‘The lug- 
get mounted 18 puns, with a com- 
: of G0 men; the second 
captain of which was killed, and 
tae seamen wounded ; sails re- 
y fast; out four days; 

made no capture, The Linnet 
ed no loss.—Another letter 
‘ammitted by admiral Rowley, 

mm captain Spence, of H, M.’s 
“op Pandora, announces the cap- 
ane the French lugger privateer 
i ant, of 16 guas and 
. met, On the 13th inst. opposite 
— within two miles of the 

» Cape Grisnez bear- 
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ing south, From his being. so very 
close to his own coast (the batteries 
firing over the Pandora), the ene-» 
my. persevered ia his attempt to 
escape, till,our musketry had 
wounded the-captaia, the second 
captain, and four or five men. ‘She 
has. been out three days fromy,@a- 
laisy and.has taken the Mary;brig 
of Sunderland. ,She is.a very fine « 
large new. lugger, ‘and sails.-ex- 
ceedingly fast. The Active cutter 
joined in‘the chase, and assisted in 
removing the prisoners.—This:, ga- 
zette also contains addresses ‘from 
Edinburgh aud4Glasgow, expres- 
sive of approbation of the conduct 
of the present ministers, 
28. The board-reom,, for. the 
trial. of general Whitelock,. was 
esterday. prepared |in the great 
hall, or dinner-room,. in. Chelsea»’ 
college. About one third,part of . 
this spacious apartment is allotted 
for the court, Immediately under 
the largé picture of king Charles; 
the workmen have. erected two 
apartments covered with green 
cloth, for the prisoner sd prose- 
cutor to retire into occasionally, 
The bar is between the seat ‘of the 
advocate general and the apart- 
ments before mentioned. The table 
at which the officers who: compose 
the court martial sit, is covered 
with green cloth. ..A small table 
is placed on each side of the large 
table, for the counsel employed by 
the prosecutor and prisoner, The 
floor is covered with matting, and 
the ball is warmed with.German 
stoves, ‘Lhe witnesses areto.go to 
the board-room by the.western., 
square ; and on theirentrance, into: 
the hall, they. are conducted.on the 
side along an avenue partitioned 
off, and coverc! with green cloth, 
which leads to the body .ef, the 
court. The carriages going to the 
court martial drive round the wall 
(B 3) of 
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of the west square. This morning, 
precisely at eleven o’clock, the 
members of the court martial as- 
sembled in Chelsea college, and 
immediately ded to the great 
hall, in which a considerable num- 
ber of gentlemen were assembled 
to witness the ceremony. After 
the mames were called over, and 
the usual formalities gone through, 


aap Whitelocke entered the 
and took “his station on the 


left of the president, The general 
was dressed in the uniform of a 
L officer, the sword excepted, 
¢ Was in custody of col. Burnett, 
aide-de-camp to the king. Generals 
Hope and Calvert then took their 
places on the right of the chair, 
Hope’s right arm was in 
a sling, General Whitelocke looked 
less corpulent than usual, but as- 
sumed a dignified composure. On 
his arraignment, he pleaded, in an 
audible voice,’ Not guilty. See 
March, 
FEBRUARY. 


NOTICE OF THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE, CARDINAL CASSONI, 


Dated Rome, Feb. 2, 1808. 


* His holiness Pius VII. being 
unable t®' conform te all the de- 
mands made on him by the French 
government, and to the extent re- 
quired of him, as it is contrary to 
his sacred duties, and the dictates 
of his conscience, and being thus 
compelled to submit to the disas- 
trous consequences which have 
been threatened, and to the mili- 
tary occupation of his capital, in 
case he should not submit to such 
demands; yielding, therefore, in 
all humility of heart, to the inscru- 
table determinations of the Most 
High, he his cause in the 
hands of the Almighty ; and, bein 
unwilling to fail in the essential 
obligations of guarantying the 
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rights of his sovéteipnty, he ha 
commanded us to protest, and fox 
mally protests in his own name, a3 
well as in that of his sv 
against any occupation whatever 
of his dominions; being desirsay’” 
that the Po ae of ‘the holy chair 
should remain now, and hencefér. 
ward, uninjured and untouched 
As the vicar on eatth of that Gea" 
of peace who tanglit-by his divine® 
example humility and patience, he" 
has no doubt but his thost belaved 
subjects, who frave piven himso 
many repeated proofs of obedience 
and attachment, will make it ther 
peculiar study to preserve’ peace 
and tranquillity, private as wellas 
public ; which his holiness exherti, 
and éxpressly commands; and that, 
far from committing any excesses, 
they will rather respect the indivi. 
duals of a nation, from: whom, 
daring his journey, and stay in 
Paris, he received so many flatter. 
ing testimonies of devotion and re- 
ard.” 

4. A fire broke out about six in 
the morning in Castle-street, Leiees- 
ter-fields, at miss Pickman’s, whe 
kept a lace-shop, which raged with 
such ungovernable fury, that in 
about two hours three large houses 
were aparece! her a the 

ind, and three houses adjom: 
so wwe damaged as to be rendered 
uninhabitable. When the fire broke 
out, the inhabitants, being fast 
asleep, did not hear the knocking, 
which was repeated for some time 
at the door. At length a pannel 
was burst in, and it was seen that 
the counter and shelves behind it 
were all in a blaze. The admis 
sion of air fanned the flame, and 
every part of the house was quic 
on fire. ‘There was but a lath 

laster wall between that 

See of Mr. Blewett, who kept 4 
cook’s shop next door ; 
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houses ina short time exhibit- 
nt body of fire in the lower 


ay Miss Pickman, her 
ed a gentleman who lodged 
= she house, and the niece of miss 


Ps 4, a fine young gir’ who 
op-woman to the aunt, 

ge cde but had no time 
either to save any of the property, 
orto diess themselves. ‘The lady 
the house went out of the one- 
iofstairs window on the leads 
over the shop. By her hesitation 
to which way she should turn, 
the gentleman who followed had 
fimé to recollect that he had for- 
a little box, which contained 
something valuable; he returned 
to his apartments, and brought it 
out, The servant-maid then fol- 
lowed ; she lowered herself down 
bya lamp-iron into the street un- 
tui, white miss Pickman and her 
lodger got into the window of Mr. 
the music-seller. The shop- 
woman, miss Pickman’s niece, ran, 
as in a bewildered state, up to the 
three-pair-of-stairs floor. The 
om on the opposite side 
to her to go down to the 

first floor, and to get out on the 
leads: she appeared to have becn 
momentarily deprived of her rea- 
on, and, when some stupid people 
athe street, without taking the 
precaution of holding a blanket or 
an} thing to receive her, told her 
jump out, or she would be 
burnt, he did so, and was literally 
to mae Mrs. Blewett, 

of the next ouse, with her infant, 
weiefor some time missed ; but it 
was afterwards found that they 
ere atly, through a dormant 
window, Over the top of the house, 
Som that was not on fire. 
Say, the people in the street 

~ to the girl above men- 
jump up, instead of jump 

My alluding toa small paraitet 
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which it was necessary to ascend, 
im order to get upon a neighbouring 
house which was not on fire. It 
is supposed this unfortunate young 
woman mistook the expression 
jump up, for jump out. 

This day, a party of French pri- 
sonets, the crews of two privateers, 
were marched into Peterborough, 
on their road to Norman Cross 
prison, under an escort of the 17th 
regiment of foot, and were con- 
fined in a stable at the Angel inn in 
Peterborough, for that night. 
About 7 o’clock in the evening, 
Aries Simons, one of the prisoners, 
endeavouring to make his escape, 
was called to by the sentinel on 
duty ; but making no answer, and 
having jumped upon the railing 
which separates the inn-yard from 
the adjoining one, the sentinel; 
after having called to hita again, 
fired at and wounded him so that 
he dicd about 20 minutes after. 
wards. The ball entered at the 
back, passed through the lungs, 
fractured tour of the ribs,“and 
came out at the collar bone. 
On the following morning an ins 
quest was held upon the Body by 
James Atkinson, gent, coroner for 
the hundred of Nessaburgh, when, 
after a close eximination of nearly 
four hours, the jury (which was a 
highly respectable one) returned 
a verdict of Justitiable Homi- 
cide, 

Danizic. In the night between 
the ist and 2d inst. a fire broke 
out in the tanneries of the old town, 
which raged with such tury, that, 
notwithstanding all the assistance 
that could be given, it continued 
burning for 24 hours. In the 
afternoon of the 2d another con- 
flagration, which threatened to be 
still more dangerous than the for- 
mer, broke out in a large maga- 
zine, which had been made mro a 
(B+) barrack ; 
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barrack; but the effectual exertions 
that were made to eatinguish it, 
especially by the French csaoges 
soon nopped the progress of the 
flames. ‘The city presents a scene 
of desolation. More than 100 build- 
ings are reduced to ashes. The 
steeple of the church of the Holy 
Ghost has fallen down, and many 

have been maimed, and 
even lost their lives on this disas- 
trous occasion. 


i 
CouRT OF éwittdbay. 


5. Sir Samuel Romilly and other 
counsel were heard on a petition 
from Bullock, the bankrupt, pray- 
ing that the court would supersede 
this last commission of bankruptcy, 
as being null and void, according 
to the letter and spirit of the bank- 
rupt laws; inasmuch as they did 
not allow the last commission to 
have any effect or validity, till the 
bankrupt obtained his certificate 
under the first commission. This 
they stated was the last resource 
of an unfortunate man, in order to 
make an opening for his majesty’s 
mercy. 

The counsel for the assignees 
contended that the attainder which 
has taken place with regard to the 
petitioner put him totally out of 
the protection. of the law. The 
assignees would have much satis- 
faction that the king would extend 
his mercy to this man, but it was 
their duty to oppose the petition, 
which indeed was altogether un- 
tenable. 

In his reply, sir S. Romilly ad- 
verted to the high office of his lord- 
ship, which empowered him to ad- 
vise with his majesty before the 
aweful sentence, which had been 
pronounced against the unhappy 
petitioner, would be carried into 
execution, and that one great ob- 
ject im bringing this part of this 
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man’s case before the court Was, to 
enable his lordship to judre how 
far he might thik it right and 
equitable to recommend to his 
majesty to extend his royal cle, 
mency in behalf of the petitioner, 
With a view to facilitate this de 
sirable object, he trusted the facts 
stated in the petition to have been 
supported in such a. sati 
manner as to authorise his lordship 
to supersede this last commission. 
The lord chancellor observed 
that, however much he might be 
disposed, from the naturé of thik 
case, to indulge his. feelings, by 
acceding to the prayer of the péti. 
tion, he was imperiously prevented 
from this exercise of humanity by 
the faithful discharge of that duty, 
which, as chancellor of England, 
he was bound to preserve, The 
titioner has, after a solemn and 
judicial trial, been convicted of 
felony; during this trial, every 
circumstance of the case was fairly 
and maturely weighed with that 
humane attention which the at, 
cused are sure always to He ro 
ence in this country. A trial has 
been set up to prove the validity of 
a prior commission ; it has been 
made, but it has unfortunately 
failed:—hence he was prevented 
from exercising his feelings in re 
commending the petitioner to his 
majesty as a fit object of the royal 
clemency. On every ground 
was advanced, he saw no reasoo 
for superseding the commission. 


Downing-Street, Feb. 8. 


Captain Berkeley arrived yester- 
day morning at the office of vise. 
Castlereagh, with the following 
dispatch :-— 

Santa Cruz, Dee. Zi. 

“ My lord, being in a state 
preparation and readiness to move 
a sufficient force againstthe J 
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re seas, in consequence 
wes ip’sdispatcl) of the Sth 
pee , no time was lost 


(eet arrival of his, majesty's 


commands, signified to me by 
we Raetesbury’s letter of No- 
vember the $d, in your lordship’s 
sbence, by the, Fawn sloop of 
which arrived carly on Tues- 


morning @ the 15th inst. at Bar- 
i tng the troops at 
sdoes on board the men of war 
appornted to receive them by 
vapadmiral sir Alexander Coch- 
rane, Who immediately dispatched 
others to the islands to leeward to 
uke on board such as were under 
onfersin. each of them, with direc- 
tiens to proceed to the general ren- 
desvous, the whole of which, ex- 
cept 100 rank and file of the 90th 
regiment from St. Vincent’s, joined 
theadmiral before or soon after our 
amival off the island of St, ‘Tho- 
mas onthe Zist inst. It was then 
hought proper to send a summous 
t governor Von Scholten, in 
charge of brigadier-general Shipley 
aod captain Fahie commanding his 
majesty’s ship Ethalion, to surren- 
der the islands St, Thomas, St. 
Joba, and their dependencies, to his 
i¢ Majesty ; which he did the 

wet day on terms agreed upon be- 
tween him and major-general Mait- 
land and captain ictenore of his 
mesty’s ship Ramillies, which 
ware ds approved of and 
tatifed by rear-admiral the hon. 
t A.Cochrane and myself; a 
spy of which I have the honour 
to enclose, anj hope they will meet 
he his Majesty’s approbation. 
the i the evening, after 
a £artison of 300 men of 
wal, regiment, with an officer 
of the royal artil- 
key, at St. Thomas’s, under the 


Penge vials dier-general Mac- 


ve aiso directed 


& 
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to assume the civil government of 
the same until his majesty’s plem 
sure is signided ‘thereon, we 
ceeded to Santa Cruz, the admiral 
baving previously sent his majesty’s 
ship Lthalion, with brigadier 
ral Suipley aod captain Fahie, to 
summon that island ; who returned 
the next morning, the 94th, witha 
lester from, the governor, offering 
to surrender jt to his majesty, proe 
vided we would ajlow three Danish 
officers to’ view on board the shi 
the. number of. troops broughe 
against it; which we permitted, 
that his, excellency’s military ho 
nour might not thereby-be reflected 
on. These officers having made 
their report to. their governor, re- 
tarned early the next morning, the 
25th, to the flag-ship, with a mes- 
sage, that the governor was willin 
to treat for the surrender of the icf 
and ; when major-general Maitland 
and captain Pickmore were again 
sent on shore.to settle the terms of 
capitulation, a.copy of which I also 
transmit; which being approved of 
by the admiral and myself, troops 
were landed, and the forts and bat- 
teries taken possession of ia the 
name of his majesty the king of the 
united king !om of Great Britain 
and Ireland, a royal salute being 
fired, on the British colours being 
hoisted. I should be ungrateful in 
the extreme did I not state to your 
lordship the great and many obli- 
ations I conceive myself, the of- 
ae and soldiers, to be under to 
rear-adiniral the hon. sir A. Coch- 
rane, the captains and officers of 
the royal navy, who have uuiver- 
sally afforded us every comfort- 
able accommodation in their power, 
and I am sure much to their own 
inconvenience. I am _ convinced 
that, had it been necessary to have 
called for the exertion of the sea 
and land forces employed upon this 
expedition, 



































Wxpedition; that they would have 
@dded:another laure! to the many 
aequired % British valour and di- 
. Copies of the two letters 
of summons, with the answers of 
the respective are here- 
with’ transmitted, together with a 
return of ordnance, and ordnance 
stores, taken of, both at St. Tho- 
wias’s andSantaCruz. This dispatch 
‘will be presented to your lordship 
by captain Berkeley of the 16th 
infantry, an intelligent officer, who 
will ‘answer any question you may 
be pleased to ask him; and I beg 
leave "to recommend him to your 
Jerdship’s notice.—Capt. Berkeley 
ismy first aide-de-camp. 
Henry Bowyer, 
General and commander of the 
forces. 

The ordnance taken at St. Tho- 
mas$’s consisted of 94 iron guns of 
various calibre, and five cne-pound 
field-pieces, with about 80 barrels 
of gunpowder, and other stores in 
proportion. At St. Croix there 
were 98 pieces of iron ordnance of 
different sizes and nine brass guns, 
with twenty rounds of ammunition 
for each gun, in the several] bat- 
teries. 

The vessels found at St. Tho- 
mas’s comprised 40 Danish schoon- 
ers, from 10 to 180 tons, in ballast ; 
one ship of 250 tons, and a schooner 
of 97, with ship stores; one 
schooner pierced for 8 guns, five 
ditto for 10, three ditto for 12, two 
for }4, and one for 16 guns, ail in 
ballast, and being from 78 to 116 
tons each. There were also three 
American vessels, eight English, 
three Hamburghers, and one Swe- 
dish brig. At St. Croix there were 
Ne ae and sloops all in bal- 


A fire broke out in Mr. Nichols’s 
printing-office, Red-Lion-passage, 
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Fleet-street, began at ten at nj 
and continued “burning unél fae 
in the morning. There is no cer. 
tainty as to the manner in which p 
originated, more than that it js 
nerally supposed to have 
from a snuff of candle having been 
dropped in the ware-room. The 
whole of that extensive contern i 
consumed, and valuable ‘Works, 
that have been accumulating for 
many years, have been 

lost. It is said that Messrs. Ni 
and son were insured to a consider. 
able ‘amount, but by no “mean 
equal to cover their loss. There is 
a remarkable circumstance related, 
which is as follows: a servant gir! 
was in the kitchen, almost 
cated with the smoke, and unable, 
through terror and the deprivation 
of breath, to move; a fireman dis. 
covered it, broke open the window, 
and, at the risk of his own life, 
saved the girl’s. The Red-lica 
public-house, Mr. Edwards's bps 
ing-office, the Scottish hospital, and 
some other adjacent houses, sus 
tained partral injury, 


10.—A bout half past oneo’elock, 
as the marquis of ‘Thomond was 
riding through Grosvenor-square, 
towards the S. E. corner, attended 
by a servant, his horse suddenly 
started, or got unexpected] y on the 
pavement, when he seemed 
plunge; and, whether from the 
slipperiness by the frost, or other 
wise, the animal threw the marqu’s 
to a considerable distance in the 
carriageway or kennel, where his 
lordship was taken up comps 
stunned or dead. A cart 
hastily along at the moment ® 
supposed to have startled the mar 
quis’s horse. The marquis 0* 
mond expired about fifteen minule 
after, in lord Sydney’s house, me 


r-ediately opposite to the spot 7 
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de decident b ppéned, and before 
“wedical a ce appeared. 

<i éf Mouwnt-street, arrived 

@ minutes’ after his lordship’s 

‘kofollowed, “very soon after, 







og 


awards ‘by sir Waltar Far- 


‘The remains were removed 
eelock, from lord 
“to the family house of 


hanGeceased, in?-Great George- 
sreety Wearninster, The late matr- 
quif was inhis 85th year. 





The snow storm of a 
ight'was the severest ex erience 

7 of time. Phe accobats 

sived from various parts of the 
intttier ate very distressing. Many 
pertotis have lost their lives, some 
whim were frozen to death, and 


t by carriages mieten 
The fall of snow was particularly 

fy Boon the north road; in 
mre drifted from forty to 
fifty In every direction 
twas necessary to put an 
additional number of horses to the 
caches, but in few instances only 


was the difficulty thus overcome, : 


Inthe vicinity of Biggleswade, the 
Newcastle and jevéral other mail- 
coaches were completely buried in 
the mow; ahd it was dnly by the 
labour and exertions that 
passengers were rescued’ from 
Geir perilous situation. In other 
the mails were taken out, 

and forwarded on horseback ; but 
even this mode of conveyance was 
wterrupted in some cases. Several 
horses were killed, either by falls 
Wercessivefatigue. The damage 
one at sea, we fear, has been very 
ble, particularly on the 

worth ‘and met! coasts. Along 
entish coast a great 

pot vessels have been dives 


iidé, “the surgeon, 
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Deal, Friday evening. 


This morning, very, suddenly, 
about eight o’clock, a tremendous, 

ale of wind sprung up from the. 
Ny. E, which ‘has toreed .almost. 
every merchant vessel in the Downs 
to cut their cables and, run down 
channel to the number of not less 
than 160 sail); two are lying entire- 
ly dismasted,.and one, it is feared,, 
fromthe things that have been wash- 
ing by, has foundered, 


Extract of a letter. 
Margate. 


It is with extreme concern I have 
to inform you of another tremen- 
dous.gale of wind which came on 
this morning aboutsix o’clock (then 
low water) at N.N.E.; a great 
number of vessels being in these 
roads, a heavy ‘sea soon made, and 
sliartly after the Lord Keith cutter 
came on shore, and now lies close 
up’ to little Westbrook cott 
The Governor Deane, one of 
Margate corn hoys, soon after broke 
from her'moorings, and drove on 
shore in -Margate bay, where she 
now lies above high-water markyon 
a-common tide. The Maida, of 
Bristol, ‘which was on shore in the 
last gale of the 15th ult, laden with 
oats, from Cork to London, broke 
from her head-moorings and now 
lies drifted out the harbour, but 
her stern hawser still holds. “A 
very large briz, witha figure head, 
ascertained to’ be one of his mia- 
jesty’s gun-brigs, drove so near the 
rocks above the town, that it was 
every minute expected she would 
be on shore, About ten o’clock 
she cut away her mainmast, by 
which the foretop-mast went, and 
she rode easier, but in the very 
trough of a heavy sea; it is, howe 
ever, feared she must still go on 
shore, 
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shore,.as there is not expected to 


be water for her on the ebb tide, 
A schooner-ri vessel is just 
j@ on shore in Marsh bay, about 


lf amile above the town; her 


water mark, I hear she is bil 
créw~ saved. Cannot learn 
name, but’ one of our Margate 
boats boarded her last eve, and says 
she’is from ‘Africa for London. 
‘A ship just discovered between 
the snow squalls, with her main- 
and mizen-mast. pens s nother 
near her, a mere hulk, éxce rt of 
the bowsprit ; however, I observe 
there are. many yet ride safe, al- 
though several above Birchington 
have drifted very near the shove. 


“Another letter, same date. 


All this day it has blown a gale 
of. wind from the N.W. Lhe 
schooner Lucy and Alider, capt, 
Cummings, from the coast. of 
Alaica og PN me was driven on 
shore:in Marsh bay ; her cargo js 
expected to be saved, A brig with 
yellow sides, in ballast, was driven 
on shore in Kungegate bay. A gun- 
brig is riding. close in shore, with 
her main-mast gone, and it is fear- 
ed she will strike atlow water. A 
ship, supposed to be an American, 
is riding in Westgate bay, with only 
her foremast standing; another 
vessel is also lying there, entirely 
dismasted. The Cecilia, captain 
Monk, from St. Michael's for Lon- 

that went on shore near this 
place yesterday, is got off, and is 
now safe in the harbour. 

The accounts. from Bury and 
Newmarket, respecting the fall of 
the snow, and its consequences, 
are of the most extraordinary kind; 
in the open lands the depth of the 
snow was tremendous: two shep- 
berds were found dead on Newe- 


mainemast gone, and up at gh; 
her 
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+ i 9 de to have perish. 


ed.. At Bury was a county 


ball on Thursday, where all the 


company from the neighbour 
were detained till Sunday ant 
Monday ; they, however, conirived 


to keep themselves not alive, 


but merry, during the time, havi 
a public ordinary daily, at the Am 


gel inn, and successive balls every 


evening, with but little. ceremony 
about change of apparel, and even 
under a short allowance of clean 
linen ! Some Cantabs were likewise 
of the party, with their tandems, 
&c.; the loss of aterm was; 
prehended by some of theme 
fall of snow in Stamford 

similar consequences to those 
occurred at Bury on Tharsday, be. 
ing the night of a ball and.as 
sembly. Au the respectable &- 
milies of the neighbourhood that 
attended, were completely weather. 
bound, and obliged to take up 
their residence at the inns, until the 
opening of the roads permited 
them, on Saturday or Sunday, to 
leave the town. 

The Industry, of Chester, John 
Simpson master, bound to Dub- 
lin, with coals, having met with 
contrary winds, came on the Wild 
Roads; and afterwards, « gale of 
wind coming on, he was 
to slip his cable, and run up 
Parkgate. On Thursday follow 
ing, Simpson took his boat, wih 
three men and a boy, to recover 
the anchor and cable, but was pr 
vented by the severity of the even 
ing ; and on their return, they were 
unable to find their way with the 
boat, and agreed to walk over the 
sands, with a view of getung @ 
Flint ; but unfortunately were pr 
vented by the deep waters and 


were obliged to aa 
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‘in order to find the boat 
, . one of the ‘men and 
yar were taker ill, and the 
gher men carried them on their 
hacks; not long after, the boy’ ex- 
“ed and the man being nearly 
we were obliged to leave 
them both on the sands } and with 
great difficulty the captain and two 
men got to the boat, and were 
the next morning, rearly 

by the Flint ferry-boat. 
ea otlier accidents which 
gecurred from the late inundation 
ea the Norfolk coast, one gentle- 
man farmer, besides having up- 
sardsof two hutidred acres laid 
onder’ water, lost thirty-five fine 
of the Leicestershire breed ; 
swam like dogs, some 
= a quarter of a mile, and were 


1A piece of wreck was driven 
onshore near Margate. ‘There 
were, when it was first observed, 
six Seamen upon it; but, within 
one hundred: yards of the shore, a 


pe hey upset them, and they all 
» The spectators on shore 


‘cout notvafford them any aid.— 
Two luggers ‘beloiiging to that 

yin standing out of the har- 

“inthe evening, for’ the put- 
poe of ‘answering signals of di- 
ares, ran foubof each other, by 
means of which one of them sunk, 
amwwoof the crew were drown- 

The remains of the’ pier at 
that place present a most mournful 
spectacle; that which once afford- 
td.security and protection to the 
‘own, encouraged its commercial 
Wmerests, and was regarded as one 
its brightest ornaments, is. now 

a pile of ruins. 


Cassel, eb. 16. 


“Ardeputation of the Jews in the 
tingdom of Westphalia has as- 


‘embled here; consisting’ partly of 


occURRENTCES (29) 


rabbies and partly of ‘elders: On 
the 8th, the deputation were: im- 
trodueed by M.. Israel Jacobson, 
counsellor of: finances,’to the mi- 
nister »of state, M. Simeon, and 
afterwards to king Jerome. M. 
Jacobson add his majesty in 
ashort speech, and the following 
is part of the reply which was 
made :—— 

“<1 am satisfied with your speech. 
That article in'the constitution of 
my kingdom, which establishes the 
equality of -allreligions, is in per- 
fect unison with the feelings of my 
heart. The law ought» to inter- 
rupt no man in the exercise of ‘his 
worship. Each subject is as much 
at liberty to observe the rules of his’ 
faith,’as the king is to follow his 
religion. » The duties of the. citi- 
zen are the ‘only obiects. which 
the laws of the government -can re- 
gulate.” | | 


'COLD-BATH FIELDS PRISON. 


Copy of a petition presented to 
the house of commons, Feb. 19. 


To: the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses of the honourable house 
of commons, of Great Britain/and 
Ireland, in the united parliament 
assembled.:+—The petition af Adex- 
ander Stephens, of the honourable 
society of the Middle Temple, and 
Park Housé, in the county ef Mid- 
dlesex, esquire, humbly showetb, 
That icerta'n persons lately serving 
the office @ grand jurymen forthe 
county of Middlesex, to the’ .num- 
ber of about nine, having visited the 
house of correction ‘for the said 
county, cofmfmonly called Cold. 
Bath» Fields ‘Prison, on Tuesday 
Nov. 3, in the year of our Lori 
1807, between the hours of eleven 
and twelve in the ferencon:— 
They there discovered that ail 
the lcaves found by them (each of 
which ought to contain sixteen 
OUNCES, 
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ounces, and to be distributed daily, 
at ten'o’clock in the morning ) were 
greatly deficient in point of quanti- 
ty, as will be seen from the annexed 
statement on the part of one of the 
macistrates of the city of London. 
———That the prison weight de- 
manded and used upon the present 
occasion, for trying the loaves in 
rotation, proved also deficient, as 
was fully demonstrated in both in- 
stances on the same day, when 
compared with the standard at 
Guildhall, in the presence, first, of 
sir W. Leighton, knight, then lord 
mayor; and afterwards of Richard 
Phillips, esq. then and still one of 
the sheriffs of London and Mid- 
dlesex, as well as of four of the late 
grand jury; and, moreover, that 
the scales of the said prison were 
talse and fraudulent. 

Your petitioner, together with 
other gentlemen, late members of 
the grand jury, also discovered 
that several of the liere subjects of 
this realm were committed to close 
cnstody in cells destitute of fire, 8 
feet 3 inches long, by 6 feet 3 inches 
wide, two of them in irons, although 
sick; some, if not ail, of these were 
innocent in pointot fuct, as all were 
then innocent in point of law, be- 
ing detained under the pretext of 
re-examination, and consequently 
uncondemned by the legal judge- 
ment of their peers, or even the ac- 
cusatory verdict of a grand jury. 
Of this number were'a mother, a 
daughter, and a son, of creditable 
appearance ; the two former in one 
cell, so situated as to be exposed to 
a continual current of external air, 
without the possibility of obtaining, 
even during the severest frost, an 
artificial warmth by means of fuel, 
while the convicts below enjoyed 
all the comforts of an open roomy 
ward, with occasional access to fire. 
—~Thatin one of these lonely cells 





was closely confined a forei of 
who, as we were told by one of th 
jailors, while so immured, had been 
deprived of his reason, and whe 
presented to your petitioner, after 
communicating with him for some 
time in «the French language 
through the key-hole, and demand. 
ing entrance, a memorial on his 
knees.———T hat in this place, ori. 
ginally destined for the improve. 
ment of the morals of petty offen. 
ders, a female prisoner, as we-hape 
learned, has been lately debauched 
by the son of the chief jailor, or 
vernor, who then held an office of 
trust in the prison, and has since 
had a child, now, or at least lately, 
burdensome to the parish of Kea. 
sington in the county of Middle. 
sex, That four debtors were 
shut up in this house of correetion, 
the only communication between 
whom and the world appears to 
take place occasionally, by means 
of two iron gates, at upwardsof 
six feet distance from each other, 
with a jailor walking in at intervals, 
so as to preclude complaints and 
that from the examination of a 
debtor, and also by a letter from 
him, both in the possession of your 
petitioner, it appears that he was 
shut up with persons guilty of rob- 
» and unnatural crimes 
And, lastly, that six immocent per 
sons, the bills — — 
been thrown out by the grand jary, 
were dragged from Cold Bath 
Fields prison to Hicks’s-ball, m 
open day, at the close of the se 
sion, first manacled, and then fast- 
ened together by a rope, to be dis- 
charged by proclamation——Your 
petitioner, therefore, concervmg 
stich gross instances of fraud, re? 
pled with such an open violation 
the laws, and even of the express 


orders of session, are cal ring 
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eo ee asd cast unmerited odi- 


y’s government into 


ymon our most excellent consti« 
tution; thinking also that, if such 
ices were detected in a 

and slight survey, of less 
hours duration, far greater 
abuses are likely to be brought to 
by the intervention of the 
inquest of the nation, most 

and earnestly solicits: this 
honburable house to take the pre- 
mises Into consideration, and by a 
and open examination ut 1's 
jorany other mode, afford such 


relief'as May seem micct. 
Avy STEPHENS. 


Ken-ington Palace, Feb. 21. 


Lieut..colonel Vesey is com- 
manded by his royal highness the 
dukeof Kent torequest the insertion 
of the fuliowing : 

Although the duke of Kent flat- 
ters himself that the officers of the 
British army with whom he has 
had the pood fortune of serving in 
the Mediterranean, America, and 
the West: Indies, will do him the 
jattice to- believe, that his absence 
from Gibraltar at this time, when 
that fortress is menaced by a for- 
midable attack of the enemy, is not 
owing to any backwardness on his 
pat to repair to that station to 
which his duty calls him, or for 
wantof his using: his utmost ex- 
ettions to be allowed to resume the 
actualeommand of his covernment, 
he feels tha: he owes it to his own 
character no less as a man than as 
‘soldier, to make known to them, 
tothe whole army, and to his coun- 
trymen in general, the terms on 
which he feltvit his duty to address 
his miajesty pon this subject, im- 

y upon the arrival of the 
st aecounts from Gibraltar ; and 
tists that when thesé have ‘been 
perused, he shall stand acquitted 


0 CrCAUIR RENCE S; (31) 


in the opinion of his brother officers 
of the army, and of his country 
men, of having been deficient in his 
duty. ’ 
Sire,—The letters received by 
the mail just arrived from the Mes 
diterranean, having brought the 
certain information that orders had 
reached Algeziras from Madrid 
immediately to make such prepara 
tions in the neighbourhood of Gib- 
raltar as put: beyond doubt the ine 
tention of the enemy to besiege it, © 
I could net, under such ciream- 
stances, reconcile it to my feelings, 
were I to delay a moment in not 
only assuring your majesty of my 
readiness instantly to govout.there, 
but in earnestly soliciting your 
sanction for my resuming the duties 
attached to the commission I have 
the honour of holding as governor 
of that fortress. To your majesty, 
who yourself possess so nice a sense 
of honour, it is quite unnecessary 
for me to represent, that on the res 
sultof your decision upon this re- 
quest, which I beg leave in the 
most dutiful yet in the strongest 
manner to press upon your atten- 
tion, every thing most dear to me 
in life, I mean my character as a 
man, and my professional credit as 
a soldier, are at stake. I will not, 
therefore, presnme to say more than 
that I place those in your majesty’s 
hands, with no less confidence ‘in 
your justice as my sovereign, than 
your indulgence as my parent. 
With every sentiment of the most 
devoted attachment, and the most 
dutiful respect, [have the honour 
to subscribe myself, 
Your majesty’s most affectionate 
son, and most faithful 
servant and subject, 
To the king. Epwarn 
The duke of Kent conceives 
that it would be superfluous to add 
any observations upon the forego- 
my 
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ing lines, e that he is not 
going out to Gibraltar, that being 
o alicient explanation of the re- 
sult of his application; and his 
whole. motive of intruding the 
perusal of them upon uc public at 
this time, being that of ciearing his 

character from the aspersions 

must wnavoidably attach to it 
in consequence of his absence trom 
his government at such a moment 
as. the present. one,' were it con- 
ceived to be voluntary on his part, 
or that he had been passive on the 
occasion. | 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH. 
Morvis v. Sir Frantis Burdett, bart. 


22,—This was an action brought 
by the high bailif of Westminster, 
for the Sth part of the expenses. in 
erecting the hustings for the ac- 
commodation of the candidates at 
the late Westminster election, and 
for other incidental charges, con- 
sequent upon the election, amount. 
ing in the whole to 326/. Amongst 
other charges was 1202. for. the 
high bailiff’s table during the elec 
tion. There were also ee for 
making prociamation, for hire of 
horses, and for various assistants, 
commissioners, clerks, &c. Itwas 
admitted that a Mr. Percy had pro- 
tested, in the name of sir Francis 
Burdett, against incurring any ex 
penses for the hustings ; but it was 
also proved that his committee, his 
friends, and his poll clerks, made 
daily use of the hustings, 
ah Gamee aid. he was not in- 
structed to question the differeat 
items of charge, but to resist them 
altogether, as the worthy baronet 
considered it a duty he owed to the 
ublic to settle extent of his 
iability ander the act of the 34th 
of the king. He con ded that 
it Was preposterous to say that the 








candidates at an election 

be charged with the high bake, 
dinners, and the varions services in. 
cidental to his situation. 

Lord Ellenborough said that, by 
the Stth of the king, any candi. 
date had a right to insist 
commissioners to administer the 
oaths. of allegrance, &c. and they 
were liable for the expenses at 
tending the appomtment, and the 
expenses of the court in which 
they sat; but certainly not * for 
many of . the items pe 0 
the plainwiif’s bill. It was true, 
Mr. Percy: might have protested 


' against the éxpense of erecting the 


hustings, but there was no proof 
that the protest was made as the 
agent of sir Francis; on the con- 
trary, the clerks of the defendant 
took their situations on the hus. 
ings, his committee there attended, 
and applications were daily made 
to the high bailiff for tickets of ads 
mission to the hustings. i 
therefore taken the use of the hus 
ings, the defendant, even if he had 
originally protested against the ex 
pense as unnecessary, waved his 
protest, and was liable to his por 
tion of the expense. With respect 
to the high bailiff’s table, and the 
employ of officers consequent upon 
his situation, there was no pretence 
for charging the defendant. 

The jury, under his lordship’sd- 
rections, found for the plainti 
Li7d &s. 2d. the extent of the de 
fendaat’s liability. 


The King v. Samuel Douglas. 
This prosecution was instituted 
by the countess dowager of Iiches- 
ter, for the benefit of the public, 
against the defendant, who was 4 
S sed at‘ the White Horse cellay 
icendilly, for having defrauded 
her of the sum. ot 3s. 44. aoe 
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riage of a basket of fish from Dor- 


chester. It appeared that frequent 
intshad been made against 
the ant for extortion in the 


carriage of parcels, which he was 
Se habit of delivering, and the 
“< concerned being destous of 
ine his malpractices, 2 du- 
of the ticket which was sent 
withthe basket in question, was en- 
deed in it stating the real charge 
wo be@s. Gd. but the defendant, not 
knowing of this, altered his own to 
%, 10d. which her ladyship’s ser- 
vat pad him. This was fully 
by Samuel Harris, her 
ldvship's servant, and W. Robin- 
wa, the book-keeper at the White 
Horse Cellar. 

Mr. Lawes, the defendant's coun- 
#i, took several objections to the 
indictment, which lord Ellen. 

over-ruled, and the jury, 
, found him Guilty. 

Mr. Gumey, as leading counsel 
for the prosecution, observed to 
bis lordship, that the reason why 
this severe course had been adopted 
towards the defendant was, that 
hehad defrauded the countess, in 


this way, no less than seven times! 


The following is a copy of an in- 
teresting communication trans- 
mitted rom the Transport-office, 
mreply to all applications now 
made by the French officers, pri- 
aes of war in Britain, for 
Patsports toenuble them to return 
to France : 

Transport-office. 
sir, The commissioners for 
os Majesty’s trarisport service, and 
ona pec euptody of prison- 
7 » Have received your let- 
7 and in return, I 
‘can = acquaint you that 
mination of his ma- 
FRY'S Bovernment not to allow 
= Freach officers to go 
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from this country to France, until 
the French government shall make 
some return for the very great 
number of French officers already 
sent, or shall agree toa cartel of ex- 
change upon the fair principle of 
nan for man, and rank for rank, 
according to the usual plan of ¢i- 
vilized nations, and as repeatedly 
proposed by the commissioners, 
without effect. Iam, however, to 
acquaint, you, that if the French 
government will send over to this 
country 2 British prisoner of equal 
rank to effect your exchange, or 
will officially certify to the com- 
missioners, that upon your arrival 
in France such British prisoner 
shail be released, orders will im- 
mediately, on the receipt of such 
certificate, be given for your libera- 
tion. 

You will, under these circum- 
stances, clearly perceive, that your 
detention here is entirely owing to 
your own government, to which 
any application you may think pro- 
per to make on the subject will of 
course be duly forwarded. 

Asitis probable that you may 
not be sufficiently acquainted with 
the English language to under- 
stand perfectly this letter, a transla- 
tion of it into French is given on 
the other side hereof, 

I am, &c. 


yned by the secretary.) 


S: 
‘6? 


FRANCE, 


28. The French Imperial Al- 
manack for i808 contains as first 
head—French Empire, comprisingy 
Ist, France; 2d, Italy; 3d, Na- 
ples; 4th, Rome (Pius VII. ); 5th, 
Lucca and Piombina; 6th, Hol- 
land——Neve Ziefung, Marcb 11. 

The revenues ot France at pre- 
sent amount to between 30 and 40 
millions sterling; and the subjects 
pay, in the aggregate, about 33 per 
(C) cent. 
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cent. The taxes are chiefly levied 
on windows, individuals, door- 
ways, sign-boards, furniture, and 
working patents, without which 
no one is permitted to manufacture 
in any way; the Custom-house 
duties, which used to contribute 
greatly to the national supplies, 
are now greatly deficient of 
their accustomed produce. The 
annual consumption of food in 
Paris is stated at 258,640,000 
francs, or about 10,776,000).; and 


one-sixth part of rod ayers of 


that capital are classed as paupers, 

The dramatic authors in Paris 

Jately amounted to 2142, compre- 
hending tragic and comic poets, 
melo-dramatists, mono-dramatists, 
vaudevillists, parodists, and panto- 
mimists. When performers of 
eminerce become superannuated, 
they are supported by the state, on 
the liberal principle that those who 
have contributed to the public plea- 
sures should be supported in the 
decay of nature by public grati- 
tude, 

Bonaparte has adopted a very 
extensive plan for the improvement 
of Paris :—Amongst other objects, 
all the streets between the Carousel 
and the Louvre are to be pulled 
down ; and another gallery, corre- 
sponding with the gallery of the 
Louvre, ‘to be built, with an 
open arcade, leaving in the front 
of the Thuilleries a parade suffi- 
ciently large to exercise an army 
of 100,000 men.—Another new 
bridge is building over the Seine, 
from the middle of the Champ de 
Mars; several new fountains are 
erecting; and the new national 
monument in the cemetery of the 
Megdalens, and the triumphal arch 
in the” garden of the Thuilleries, 
commemorative of the victories 
of Napoleon, are prosecuting with 
activity. The other © national 
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works poing forward are,—a oo 
ltmn 150 feet high, in the Place 
Vendome, to the honour of the 
French arms, with an avenne to 
the Boulevards ; a martial tem 
on the Boulevards St. Honoré, tp 
contain the statues of the differen 
generals who have distinguished 
themselves; on plates of 

the names of all the officers and 
men who fell in battle are to be 
displayed; and on plates of si} 
ver, the names of such as sup. 
vived those conflicts; a temple to 
Victory at the barriere of th 
Champs Ely sces, of immense mag. 
nitude; a new facade to the Le 
gislative palace; the Pantheon of 
St. Genevieve ; the quay of Desaix, 
which is to be faced with a piazza; 
and the column of Rostock. 

The French are endeavouring to 
make an improvement in the artof 
gunnery, by effecting a discharge 
of cannon by means of electricity, 
without exposing the gumers to 
the enemy’s fire. An experiment 
was lately made by M. Bouche, im 
the Jard.n des Plantes, at Paris, to 
try the effect of electricity applies 
to gun-batteries. Instead of guns 
he fired 100 rocketson large sticks ia 
the garden, the rockets were all con- 
nected by an iron wire, and one 
spark caused them ail to explode 
at the same instant. 

Bonaparte has lately fitted up 
his library in the English taste, ate 
rather plain than otherwise; t 
decorated with marble busts of ce 
lebrated characters, among which 
are those of Mr. Fox and lend 
Nelson. 

MARCH. 


HERTYORD ASSIZES 


4. Thomas Simmons was mmdict- 
ed, for that he at Broxbourn, on the 
20th of October last, did make aa 
Hrummerstone, 


assault on Sarah 
and 
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: ye her’ a mortal 
oe with a knife, o 


a 

she instantly died. ‘This is 
psy of the nieben wretch 
sho murdered the two unfortunate 
women at Hoddesdon.—The court 
“3% at an early hour in 
morning to hear the trial. It 


oe last long, as the facts lay 
ina very narrow compass.—See 
ibe last volume, page 200. 

Sah Harris, servant of Mr. 
Boreham, said she had lived four 
years with him ; Simmons, the pri- 
wooer, gpa sca dee 

mitted it last Michaelmas: 

= Ser wished to marry her, 
hut her mistress disapproved of it ; 
thephad quarrelled before hequitted 
theservice ;—on which occasion he 
heat her; and when he had done 
he said he did not care if he had 
billed her. He has often said he 
would make away with her, be- 
cas she would ae marry him. 
About half past eight in the even- 
ing 2 a 20th of Pip he ee 
to ouse ;——-she Was in the 
ttchen, and heard him coming 
ang the yard; he was swearing 
violently, He came up to the 
par and apn at her through 
the lathiee, and swore he would do 
for them all. She desired him not 
to nals pi as they had com- 
pany: he said he did not care 
tor the company, he would do 
tor them all. Mrs, Hummerstone 
the noise, opened the room. 

oor, and came to the yard. She 
him to go away. He gave 

net a blow on the head, which 
of her bonnet; she ran 
house, a he immediately 
. e witness imme- 
pi heard the shrieks of mur- 
rice not know from whom. 
ne family were in the room. 
ae young ladies, Mr. Bore- 
S@aughter, Mrs. Warner, the 


into the 


married daughter, Mr: Boreham 
and his wife, and. Mrs, Hummer- 
stone. In a short time the prisoner 
came to the wash-house to hers 
she shut the door, and cried out 
murder. The witness ran into the 
sitting-room,—=she saw some one 
lying under the window,—she ran 
from thence down a passage,—the 
prisoner followed her—she there 
met her master with the poker in 
his hand; in running hastily, 
her master, who is very old and 
feeble, was knoeked down. The 
prisoner caught her and threw her 
down, and drew a knife on. her, 
He threw her across Mrs. Warner, 
who was lying dead, she believed. 
He drew the knife across her 
throat, but she guardedit with her 
hand, which was cut. He made a 
second blow, when she wrested the 
knife out of his hand. He imme- 
diately ran away, and she saw no 
more of him, 

Thomas Copperwheat went in 
search of the murderer. He dis- 
covered Simmons concealed under 
some straw in a crib in the farm- 
yard; the place where he. was 
found was about 100 yards from 
the house. 

Benjamin Rook, the coroner, 
said, when the evidence of Harris 
was read to the prisoner, he said it 
was very true, he had murdered 
them, and no one else, He added, 
that he did not intend to have 
murdered Mrs. Hummerstone, but 
he went with an intention of mur- 
dering Mrs. Boreham, Mrs. War- 
ner, and Harris, the maid-servant, 

The constable who carried him 
to prison, deposed to the same ef- 
fect. The prisoner also told him, 
that when he had got Betsey down, 
he heard something fluttering over 
his shoulders, which made him get 
up and run away. 

The prisoner being called upon 
(C 2) to 
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to know if he had any thing to say, 
answered ip a curcless tone—No ! 

Mr. Justice Heath told the jaty 
the case was so very clear that it 
Was unnecessary for him to address 
any observations to them; the 
Priore, as they had heard, had 

re than once confessed his guilt. 

- ‘The jury found him Guilty ; and 
the learned judge immediately pro- 
hounéed the sentence of the law— 
that he should be hanged on the 
following Monday, and his body be 
anatomized. 

12. The Fifth Report of the 
commissioners of military inquiry 
Consists of 274 closely printed folio 
pages. ‘he commissioners remark 
on the great inconvenience arising 
fram a division of patronage, 
which has occasioned a. much 

reuter expenditure than would 
fave otherwise Cecurred’ The 
army general hospital system has 
been carried to too great an extent, 
and has been ver y disadvantaPeous. 
— lhe expenditure for medicines is 
enormous. The medicines, medi- 
cal'stores, and surgical stores, and 
stirgical instruments, are supplied 
both at home and abroad, by a Mr. 
Garnier, who has a patent for the 
porpor, though no reason has 
xen assigned for this valuable 
monopoly. Mr. CG. executes no 
part of the business himself, and 
receives a salary in addition 'to his 
profits, which appear to be very 
great indeed! His charges on a 
yearly average amount to 67,540). 
-—The whole institution seems to 
have been conducted in a most ex- 
travagant manner, and affords an- 
other instance of the mode in which 
the publicmoney has been squanders 
ed. Theexpenditure of wine, spirits, 
and porter, has been considerable; 
for whose Use cannot be easily 
ascertained. A ripe of wine in 
ten days, at the York hospital, was 





a common a . A 
many abuses which the teed - 
covers, are those committed in the 
accounts of the Plymouth hog 
tal, in the years 1796, 17% 
and 1798. "These | condst of 
double charges; of alterations 
vouchers for the purpose of intro. 
ducing larger sums in the place of 
smaller ; and of false entries in the 
monthly charge, under the head of 
€ small bills.” 


13. A very numerous 

of the merchants and other inhs- 
bitants of Liverpool, interested in 
the trade to America, was held iy 
that town, when the late ordersin 
council were taken into considém. 
tion. Mr. Rathbone, in a longand 
able speech, detailed the various 
advantages this country derived 
from the American trade, in th 
course of which he stated that near- 
ly five hundred voyages were made 
from America to Liverpoolalone,ia 
the course of a year, in ships, the 
burden of which amounted to more 
than 123,000 tons; that the amount 
of British manufactures annually 
exported to. A merica was more than 
10 millions ; that government &- 
rived from the Liverpool portion 
of the trade alone a revenue of not 
less than one million a year, 
that the average debt due 
America to this country is not less 
than 12 millions, the payment of 
vhich is now interrupted by 
embargo in the American om 
Two petitions, One to the Lore 
and the other to the Commons 
were then read and unanimously 
agreed to. 

” Another meeting was held 2t 
Liverpool on the 15th, the mayor 
presided. An address to ye 
jesty was proposed by sstty he 
man Aspinall, which state? bie 
strong affec.ton of the inhabitant 
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Liverpool for hismajesty’s per- 
phe government, and depre- 
cated the anticipation of any evil 
to our ge bi 

| the recent Measures Of go- 
_ ae Mr. Roscoe proposed 
‘ address, declaring the 


sfection of the inhabitants for his 


iesty’S gn and government, 
aT i determination to support 
him; but hoping that he will re- 
gore, at an early period, the bless- 
ings of a general peace. rhe 
mayor said the numbers were near- 
'r equal for the first address, but 
declared it to be carried ; on which 
Mr. Rescoe retired to the square, 
wth a.great number of persons, 
whom he addressed, and in four 
hours his address received upwards 
of $000 signatures, and was sent 
afto London the same evening. 
Upwards of 12,000 additional sig- 
oteres, making in the whole 
15000, were received on Thurs- 
dayfrom Liverpool, and the ad- 
dress was delivered by the ear] of 
Derby to lord Hawkesbury. to be 
peesented to the king. 


PETITIONS FOR PEACE. 


The signatures to the Leeds pe- 
uhon amount to 28,628, the largest 
mumder ever signed to a similar 
document in the west riding of 
Yorkshire, The names occupy 
Hout 74 skins of parchment, each 
um containing seven columns of 
umes closely written; and the 
* extend to the length of 
SD vards, , 
The Stockport petition for peace 
Ssgned by upwards of 12,000 
see Ithas been presented by 
“anes Davenport, esq., member 
‘Sethe county, The Royton pe- 
made of 13,0007 signed by ups 
The petition for peace from 
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Manchester andits vicinity has been 
signed by 47,000 persons. 

The meetings at Bradford and 
Huddersfield were very numerous 
and respectable, and petitions for 
peace were yoted by very large 
majorities, 

The singley petition for peace 
was sent to London on the 15th 
instant. From the returns it ap- 
pears that, out of a population of 
2580 competent persons, 2542 of 
them signed the petition. 

16.—At Maidstone, on Wednes- 
day, before the lord chief baron, 
an action was tricd, at the suit of 
one Sherwood, a Kentish farmer, 
against baron Hompesch, ag 
Hungarian nobleman, and a gene. 
ral officer in the British service, for 
a gross and obscene libel on the 
plaintiff and his wife. The fol- 
lowing are the circumstances of 
the case :-——The plaintiff was in the 
habit of going to the baron’s house, 
and one Sunday in October he sat 
with him drinking and playing at 
cards all the day, and all the night, 
until five o’clock in the morning ; 
then his wife fetched him home. 
The next day the baron sent hima 
little wine, to refresh his spirits as 
he said, and afterwards a plaster 
to cure the bruises which he said 
his wife might have given him, 
and an ornamented horse-whip to 
correct his wife. He afterwards 

set about to compose a song, called 
“The Termagant; or, Direful 
Kentish Tale,’”? which was proved 
to have been given by him to one 
Gordon to be circulated. This 
was the libel complained of, and 
was an obscene doggrel poem on 
Sherwood’s wife fetching him 
home; it contained neither wit, 
poetry, nor humour, but was mere 
vulgar obscenity, containing the 
grossest and most disgusting im- 
(C 3) putations 
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putations upon the character of the 
plaintiff’s wife; and stating that 
by her libidinous courses she had 
deformed herself in a manner 
which decency forbids to mention. 
After serjeant Best had spoken in 
mitigation of damages, the lord 
chief 
the libel in terms of strong disgust, 
and the jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, damages 5001. 
19.—This morning a dreadful 
fire broke out, about three o'clock, 
at Mrs. Smith’s, milliner, in Mid- 
die-row, Chelmsford. The inha- 
bitants of the house, Consisting al- 
together of feniales, seven in num- 
ber, were in a most perilous situa- 
tion. They appeared at the win- 
dows of the second floor (for the 
first was on fire), as they had risen 
from their beds, uttering the most 
iercing shricks. As the most 
ikely means of rescuing them, two 
ladders were procured, and raised 
against the burning front of the 
house; but, such was the danger 
of ascending to their relief, from 
the violence of the flames, that a 
momentary irresolution ensued 
among the spectators of their tre- 
mendously aweful situation ;, till, 
agonized by their screams, and ac- 
tuated by the feelings of humanity 
to a contempt of personal safety, a 
ung man, Mr. Henry Guy, and 
Ir. Sorrel, a near neighbour, made 
an attempt to preserve them. The 
former suicceeded in rescuing a lit- 


tle girl, about nine years old, niece 


to Mrs. Smith. The maid-servant, 
who had got out of the garret-win- 


dow, and climbed to the roof of 


the house, was brought down by 
the latter. Robinson, a waggoner, 
who first discovered the fire, 
ascended a ladder, with the intent 
of bringing down Mrs. Smith; but 
g0 extreme was her trepidation, that 


baron expressed himself ot 


sbe was incapable of using 
ertion, and it became nec cb 

. . COSSATY' to 
drag her from the window 
force; in domg which, owitig t 
her convulsive struggles, she fall 
upon the pavement below, bat mi. 
raculously without having 27 
bones broken. Almost at the sim 
instant, two young ladies, mig 
Williams and miss Wilkinson, rep. 
dered frantic by terror, precipi. 
tated themselves from the window 
into the street, and were so severely 
bruised, that doubt was long enter. 
tained of their recovery, as well as 
of that of Mrs. Smith. Twoam. 
able young ladies, miss Woolmer, 
aged 19, whose parents reside at 
Hornchurch, and miss Eve, daugh. 
ter of Mr. C. Eve, of Barnish-hall, 
became victims to the devouring 
element. — Notwithstanding the 
most strenuous exertions of the 
pulace, and the soldiers from the 
garrison, by six o’clock the houses 
of Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Peck, drag. 
gist, and Mr. Hill, ben Hes. 
joining, were totally destroyed; 
and those of Mr. Rood, plasterer, 
and Mr. Nash, hair-dresser, were 
so. greatly damaged that they 
must be rebuilt. 

22.—About six this evening, 2 
alarming fire broke out in the new- 
ly-erected flour mill, at Sturry, 
near Canterbury, belonging to Mr. 
Sampson Kingsford, which, from 
the wind being high, and the ™ 
ture of the materials of which i 
was constructéd, burnt so rapidly, 
that in the space of three hours 
was wholly destroyed, togem* 
with a large quantity of wheat at 
flour. 

Whiistable.—A smack helong- 
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and passengers consisted of four 
men, two boys, and one woman, 
the captain’s wife. They got the 
hoatiout ; and the captam, his wile, 
and boy, got into tl, and put off for 
the shore. At a small distance 
from the vessel, the boat stove, and 
the captain regained the smack ; 
but his wife and the boy perished. 
He remained on board with the 
est of the crew until morning. 
The vessel being nearly dry, they 
left her, and walked ashore, with 
the exception of the owner, who 
ym through extreme cold. 

woman and boy have been 
picked up. The distress of the 
captain has been great : hehad been 
married only a week, and was 
bringing his bride to Faversham, to 
introduce her to his friends. 

%—The trial of lieut. gen. 
Whitelocke, which commenced on 
the 28th of January last, at the 
beard-room, Chelsea hospital, con- 
taued thirty-two days, and con- 
cauded on the 16th instant. ‘The 
following is the substance of the 
charges : 

l. Having, contrary to the tenor 
of instructions, in the simmons to 
Buenos Ayres, required that the 
ovil officers and magistrates should 
be prisoners of war, which, it is 
averred, is contrary’ to all the cus- 
toms of war, and had a decided 
effect in inflaming the civil popu- 

to resistance. 
2 Exposing the army, in march- 
ag agaist Buenos Ayres, to a de- 
siuctive discharge of musquetry 
from the town, without furnishing 
feiah ae a any means oft de- 
OF attack. 

3. Not being present personally 
m the advance against Buenos 
Avres ; also not keeping open a 
‘cmmunication between the main 

y of the troops and the de- 

Mtunder general Craufurd 4 


occURR 
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which compelled that officer to 
surrender. 

4. Surrendering the fortress of 
Monte Video without necessity, 
which ~was capable of making an 
effectual resistance against any ses 
which could be brought against it. 

General Gower, the first witness, 
gave a general detail of the opera- 
tions of his division. He stated 
that all the leading arrangements 
of the expedition were made by 
general Whitelocke himself. He 
(gen. G.) had not heard that any 
general plan of operations ever 
was formed. “I was not ac- 
quainted with the existence of any, 
during the whole period of the 
service. Whatever communica- 
tions were made to me, were made 
in the shape of orders.”” He took 
his first position on the 28th, with- 
out any artillery. ‘I'wo six-pound- 
ers, and two three-pounders, were 
ordered to attach themselves to 
him on the Ist of July, in the 
morning; there were horses to 
them, but they were of so miserable 
a description, that he trusted much 
more to the personal exertions of 
the artillery soldiers, and a detach- 
ment of seamen that accompanied 
them, than to the horses, for their 
conveyance. He did not know 
why a landing was not made at 
Point Quilmes instead of Ensena- 
da. General Whitclocke’s orders 
of the 4th July, regulating the 
plan of attack on the morning fol- 
lowing, was proved: it directed 
different corps to penetrate into the 
streets in specified directions ;— 
“ two corporals with tools to pre- 
cede each column, the whole to be 
unloaded, ‘and no firing.to be al- 
lowed on any account.’ General 
Gower thought the plan likely to 
ucceed ; but thought that a com- 
bined attack upon the town would 
have been practicable and expedi- 

(C 4) cnt, 
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ent, gun-vessels having, when too 
late, been brought into a situation 
to act. Hadthe army marched, 
and made the attack on the Yd, be- 
lieves they would have carried 
Buenos A vres ;—d ; not knew 
why the attack wasdelayed. The 
advanced coOTrDS «¢ usted of you 
men whe had been a year on ship- 
board, and were the worst calcu 
lated of the whole army tor the 
ef to which they were ap- 
" 1. Had there been a force, 
wate 


, 
. . ~~ 
at ‘se . . * +. 
* " 
; “=. > 
p Cc Te . i it 
, " : , 


ght batt 


ons, he was convinced 
we onid ! ve CAarricu ic fF ice, 


Gen. Whitelocke, by u t 


, ' " . | 
colonel Ourke, Ordered veneral 
. » * De yo 5 * vrwe Foe ‘ , - 
, rio agagvance, conil i Cutt ‘ 
at toe <ame time an mie! mn .o 


support him by ¢ 
Gen. Gower marched; but cencral 


W hitelock ua not keep up any 


communication with him, neither 
did he preserve a situation trom 
which to assist t! = ad ced divi- 
sik nh. had any circum tance OF aCe 
tron brought it into day ger. Gen. 
Gower’s diviston was not only un- 


supported in the ser: to wl 
i was appointed, but was lit near- 
ly destitute of provisions. When 
it marched from Ensenada, it had 
two day.’ | ef and | ,und one 


day's spirits, CGseneral Whitelocke 


Was extremes OU ¢ jeastin- 

tericrence on tie parte SOMCETS, 
. +) ) 

and had torb:idden the command. 


ngothcerso!l aruilery andcneimeers 


communicating with gen. Gower, 

No rene | orcers were ¢ iven mn 

cas »4 i i Tet rt At r] 4 if s.1T v. 
Lieut.<colone) Dourke ive ; 
et Uul.et OO ts ‘ A abe a 


very minute detail of the strength, 


appomtiments, and movements of 
the army. He stated the plan of 


to have 
been drawn up by ecnecral Gower, 
7 7 », ’ 5 . ., he . . ~ 
and adopt Ui, Wiidl WIC € Ce} won of 


ATLACK On B saat Pe ' 


a proposition tor not making any 


prisoners, and some trifling altera. 
. atean . . . ion 
tiens. General Whitelocke did nee 


adopt any measures what 


. - 
‘_ he i ; ‘y> » @ 

ii¢ tal tae uriny Of e's enemy 
‘ : 


ver wheg 


\. » , 
ot the 2d. Heard gencral W. ay 
» : , i . 7 y 
he would de caullous in saffenne 
ing 
’ 
TrOON rey ’ , fF ; om « 
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de stood he mea toen Dio\ he ‘Ani 
artillery agamst it; but never cow 
or heard ot any precise plan, Ne 
attempt had been made to recon 
notre the river Chuclo, or to as 
certain the means which the esemr 
lad Cc llected to OD} If PQs 
sige s—did not beleve any of er 
een ne Ous to re re 
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tack. dhe advanced d : 
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a . reneral ls WW ° 
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oeen Cu OT on i 2 id wit if 


general Whitelocke bemg able 
succour him. : 
General Craufurd stated that 
general White locke, n inspecvner 
with him the constructron of the 
houses at Monte Video, which were 
, 


| . ' " Ras he) rec 
Sttnuar to those at l ic sA ray 
, 


observed how detensible they were, 
>} Rae Ss . , 

and that se W uid not ex ‘ ‘ M 

to acontest inact ty rie 


stated that the camp kettles had 
] ‘ 


etc behind on the embarks 
_ a alhans 
tron of the army; avd aloouga 


, 


" . . " . 
they found wheat in their mare), 
low ce 
Cie) ] wa noti eans t . ° ° 
; 1 +1 % row ct ] Wil Cle 
. . ~~ °° 
ive i 7 oe li Cee © ddd “5 
. 5 
? _ we " 
Lipo men. W 4) irc ¢YY pcs ’ 
»? a . : ‘ , " | . 
sddcik SCTVICE , hav (y lie ioe en 
lett behind. He turther mstanced 


the want cf arrangement im @ 
fact that no bread was served out 


trom the 80th June to the 3d July, 
wine naaqu intity Was ft ind in a 
} 1 Se ? y } vw cet ipred t mrt. 
eeu evennry. hie deta tu c 


to the fatal attack; and @ 


his opinion, that ai the time he! 
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detcated and pursued a column of 
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vs) might LAs ily 
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hare been »carned i general W fute. 
locke had advanc ds he even 
thought pape 1] = wer s CIV es yn 
on IE the conquest. When 
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es) S blieed to 

vantage, in obedience to a s ccond 

sad peremptory order. ‘2 
Sir S. Achmuty stated, in addi- 


tan to the umped ments preseuted 


yy the swamps and rivers, U ne em- 
barrassmenis the tro \ps sentaiendl 
from the want of provisions and 

us s—this pressure wouid have 
been greater, but ier accidental ac- 
gumbons. ide wx te ht the ad- 
vances of the army might have 
doen CX; dited. No intimation Was 
even to him where to find or com- 
punicate Wil the general, or where 
toretreat to in the event of defeat. 

Capt ain Fra ser, commanding the 

ru ery, Stated tae Ud / 
attended the CUIrLacre 5 the 
across the swarm», and the nece 
whieh had induced hi:n to destroy 
bve Of amish uns, 1 order to be 
ae to the service of $2 other gun 
and their ammunition: the arranye- 
ments made by genera! Whitel locke 
onthe occasion attorded but tritline 
tacnity., He stated the disposition 
Of the artulery on the 4th and Sth 
-ty, m obedien ce to the orders of 
wecommander in chiet. 

Col. Mahon detailed the move- 
ments of his corps, and produced 
tie various rap d and « pposite or- 

Otts which directed them. He 
(bought general \\ hitelocke had 
ererted himself to the utmost, to 

otwn horses at Monte Video. 

eut.-colonel ‘l'orrens, military 
ectetary, Tepe rted that the state 
at the Wealler a} i the want ot 
, VISKONS expedit d ihe alti ich on 
eaos Ayres, Gen. Whi 


te lo cKe 
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was apprised of th ¢ intention of the 
enemy to defead themselves from 
the tops of their houses. He (the 
general} did not reconnomtre the 
town previous to ts , attack, Or ap- 
pene 9 a piace of retreat, from too 
great : nfidence wm victory. 

Siete ionels Bradiord, Davie, 
and Nugent, deposed that ther 
corps would, without mnconvemence 
or discontent, have marched turther 
than they did on the 2d.—And 
their evidence closed the two frst 
charges. 

In support of the 2d charge, 
general Gower deposed that, until 
the morning of the 6th, general 
Whitelocke did not attempt any 
means to open a communication 
withthe different corps of his army; 
—at that period, he was of opinion, 
the enemy could not have made 
any uMpression of consequence oa 
the army. In consequence of some 
ob; ‘ctrons OF hts to part cular parts 
ot the general arrangements, gen. 
Whitelocke had angrily declared 
that he (ce eral G.) sou hit to 
throw cold water on all he did, and 
that he would supersede him in his 


’ 


command on the stat. 

Gen. sir S. Achmuty, m a very 
interesting detail of the gallant 
achievements of the COrps he come 
manded, that of major Nupent, 
and some others, stated that the 
only remforcement sent to him by 
general Whitelocke, on his repre. 
sentation for assistance, was 16 ar- 
tiller y-men W ithout an ofhices ; and 
that he did not reach the post oc- 
cupied by sir S. Achmuty tll the 
noon of the 6th, whereas he might 
have been there at six o’clock on 
the Sth. ‘The troops were speak- 
ing im contemptuous terms of their 
general (Whitelocke), a circum- 
trance which influenced sir S.Ach- 
MuUuly in approving the capitulation, 
rhe Brite: dorce which remained, 
aller 
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after the surrender of peneral Cran- 
furd, was more than sufficient to 
beat the enemy if they were out ol 
the town :—thinks the force em- 
ployed wes fully sufhicrent tor the 
reduction of the town; does not 
think that any advantage would 
have resulted from having the armis 
loaded :—thinks the Plaza de Tau- 
ros might have been maintained, 
or a retreat might have been eilect- 
ed; but he thought it more ad- 
viseable to surrender Monte Video 


than leave so large a numober ot 


our people prisoners behind. 

Gen. Crauturd deposed that, in 
obedier.ce to his orders, he occu- 
pied the convent of St. Domingo, 
where he was directed to wait for 
further instructions; but not having 
received either communication or 
succour, and finding it impossible 
to retreat, and having had upwards 
of 100 men killed and wounded, 
he, with the approbation of the 
field-ofticers with him, consented to 
surrender. He thought the gun- 
boats could have done great 
vice, as could colonel Mahon’s bri- 
gade if brought forward —Had 
nota place of retreat appointed. 

In support of the 4th char 
which accused general Whitelocke 
of having entered into a capitula- 


SCT- 


rege, 


tion while at the head of 5000 
troops, with numerous local ad- 


vantages, and a communication 
with the fleet; and of having sur- 
rendered Monte Video in opposi- 
tion to his duty, &c. Capt. Da- 
Venport, senior surviving « theer ot 
the 6th dragoon guards, stated his 
havine made a lodgement im the 
first square, and remained there 
two days, til] withdrawn. 

4 ipt. Frazer stated that yrencral 
Whitelocke remamed during the 
whole of the Ath at the Corrall, 
from whence he could not see any 


part of the town, and not above 
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150 yards of the suburbs, and do. 
ling the greater part of the tee 
was silent and reserved: he (tly 
geney ih) did not proceed bien ali 
towards che scene of 
noon the followir gay. 
Lord Lake, one 

of the court’ martial, was tak 
during the trial, and died afte 
three davs illness. 

On the 28th day of thetrial, Mare 
5, the evidence for the prosecuty 
closed : and the court, to allow ¢ 
general time, adjourned to Mare) 
14th, on which day he was called 
tor hisdefence. He stood up with a 
written paper in his hand, which | 
read in a most manly and enerver’ 
tone. He began with compls 
f certain grass, scandalous, and 


—_— 


action t! 


one ot the member 


> 


O1 
unfounded calumnies that had beer 
most industriocusly and insidio 
circulated against him in | 
sence for no other purpose, or wit 
no other intent, as he could pre- 
sume, than to raise a popular ¢la- 
mour against him; and that he 
found, on his arrival in England, 


, 


thev had been but too successtul, 
every menns 

: ee was 
to these Musrepresentactions Having 


been made use of. Flaving expe 


ol @iving circuiahonr 


tiated at some le oth On this point, 
he went on to remark « the con- 
duct of certain pers ns ron cal t 
him, Orie of w im, a sil sft i) 
ofheer, had ror ( the lengt »of pul 
lishing and circulating a b cof 
pampalet, co stainimg hej 
on his character and ULATION, 
which were dearer to him t in is 
lite. { He re he was so mu | aie 
te cted asto be ut “abit » proceed. 
After a shor p.luse if Was § ibmit- 
ted to twe cou } i hic COUNMI 
might be allowed toread t 
part ; this was in the frst msl 
objec ted fto.— hig lee 1 ve 
ral then procee led to comm . 
the manner in’ which c! 











against him had heen attempted to 
he made out;—not vy Garect, not 
even b) circumstantial ‘¢ \ “ x“ € 
only, but by giving opin aan 
reciting conversauons, not ont) with 
him, But with others. ‘This he 
thought was cruel; and here he 
was again seriou iy atlec ted, and 
his counsel was allow ed to go into 
the heads of the defence meant to 
he laid before the court.—1 le be- 
an with reciting all the circum- 
stances that led to the first descent 
on Monte Video, the success ot 
that, the representations made to 
the eovernment of his country of 
the preat importance a still further 
enetration into that country would 
be to the commerce of England, 
and avariety of other circumstances, 
particularly the misrepresentations 
made of the state of the country, 
and the disposition of the inhabi- 
tants, which had induced govern- 
ment to order the expedition to be 
fitted out, which he had the honour 
tocommand. Of the unfortunate 
result of that expedition evidence 
had been given; and he was now 
to answer from his instructions, 
his correspondence with generals 
Beresford and sir S. Achmuty, &c. 
who of all others he should consi- 


der the most competent judges of 


the probable success of this enter- 
prise. He would call witnesses to 
repel the attacks made upon him. 
He stood before a most coinpetent 
tnbunal, men of the same rank 
with himself, who had seen set vice, 
and were proper to judge from 
what was laid before them, whether 
he Was culpable or not. If most 
unfortunately he should by them be 
found culpable, he would meet 
the event with a consciousness that 
ne had acted to the best of his 
judgement, and 


c had been tried by 
gentlemen and bri 


therothcers, who, 
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disregarding popular clamour, act- 
ed only from the honest dictates of 
therr own minds on the subject, 
and would show that truth and 
justice in their minds preponderate 
against popular prejudice and pri- 
rate calumny. He spoke VW ith wreat 
freedom of the conduct of several 
officers under him, in a way whichit 
was thought would have given rise 
to an inquiry. On the great charge 
of not having sent mstructions, or- 
ders, or reinforcements to the se- 
veral personscommanding columns 
after the check had been suffered, 
he owned that he had not sent any 
orders; that the disaster had come 
upon him unexpectedly, and that 
he had not resources. With respect 
to the giving up Monte Video, that 
charge was totally unsupported by 
evidence; he had acted with the 
concurrence of his ofhcers, and 
from an obvious necessity. 

The evidence on the part of the 
defence closed on the 15th, when 
the judge advocate summed up 
the evidence for the prosecution, 
and the defence. He thought the 
latter did not by any means answer 
the charges, and that the conduct 
of the general, in several potnts, 
was not that which ought to have 
been adopted by a British officer. 
The whole of the business being 
concluded, the court adjourned to 
the next day, Wednesday the 17th, 
when they came toa final determi 
nation. The sentence was laid be- 
fore his majesty on the following 
Wednesday, and on ‘Thursday 
morning colonel Gordon, secretary 
to his royal highness the com- 
mander in chief, communicated 
officially to lieutenant general 
Whitelocke the sentence of the 
court martial as approved by his 
majesty. It is as tollows:— 

« lhe court martial having duly 
considered 
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considered the evidence ay in 

support of the charges against the 

prisoncr, licu It gen. Whiteiocke, his 
deience and the evidence h e has ad. 
duced, are of opinion that he ts 
guil: y of the whole ot the said 
charges, with the exces tion of that 
part of the second charge which 
relates to the order, that the mus- 
kets of the columns should be un- 
loaded, and that no firing should 
be permitted on any account. 

The court are anxious that it 
may be di stinctl) understood, that 
they attach no ceasure whatever 
to the precautions taken to preven 
unnecessary firing during the ad- 
vance of the troops to the prope sed 
peints of attack, and do therefore 
acquit lieut.-gen. W hitelocke of that 
part of the said charge. The 
court adjudge— Thar the said lieut.- 
gen Whitel che be cash he réa, and ilé- 
clared t tally unfit and unworthy to 
serve bis 
pacity & baer 

‘ihe king has been plea 
confirm ud 


his ro. 


mazpesty im any military ¢a- 
r. 

sed to 
sentence, and 
commander 


mayesty’s 


ie above 


il hig] Hess the 
in chiet has received his 
commands to direct that it shall be 
read at the head ot every regiment 
in the service, and mserted im all 
regimental order|s be KS, with a 
view of its becoming a lasting me- 
morial of the futal consequences to 


which officers expose themseives, 
who, in the discharge of the impor- 
tant duties confided to them, are 


Ge ficient in that zeal, ji ads gement, 

and personal exertion, which their 
sovercien and their cow uy havea 
right to expect from ofhcersentrust- 
ed with high commands. 

His majesty, alter ¢ xpressing his 
heartfelt recret at the failure in 
South Ameri hich ap 
probat on of the conduct of 
my in general, and his contider 
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that th ti cir exertions wou! ld have berg 
attended with had they 
been properly directed. 


SUCCESS 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


This society was in stituted in the 
year 1804. Its exclusive ob ject | ; 
to promote and assist the circula. 
tion of the Script ires, both at home 
and abroad. The only copies tobe 
circulated in the languages of the 
united kingdom, are those of the 
authorised version, withant note or 
comment. 

Within the short space of three 
years the society has succeeded 
i ac compli: “ee ‘mat iy important 
parts of its comiprehensi design. 
Chis will appear from the follow. 
ing facts. 

It has Pp roduced, by } 
encouragement, 
its own in Germany and Prussia, 
by the former of these, 5000 copies 
of a German Protestant New Tes 
tame been printed; and 


rie 


its aid and 


Su) Cie ‘tres s! Nils ir to 


have ‘ 
<b agne have been lately set up for 
the purpose of printing successive 
yt a si up ply of German Bibles for 
by the | 


nt 
ie 


many generaiswn: (tery 
ane dition lé if the iBT whem: in Bible i is 
in a course of prin! ting for the use 


Ol the protes ants in Be hemia, Ber- 
lin, and else where. 
T wo thou rsand co pi i@S Of Ot. John, 


mn the Mohawk languag ts have 
been printed in London at the $0 
cret tL} 'S Expense ; 500 ot which have 


> 
gre al 


already been distributed, with 
acceptance, among the Mohaw! 
settled on the Grand River; and 
oo more have recen tly been senil, 
or the use of the Roman cathe 
rod other Van tek lower down 
the St. Lawrence, in consequence 
of an application to that effect. 


dl 
AS 


‘I hree the usand copies of the 
Icelandic New estament have 


been 
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been printed in Copenhagen at the 
gciety’s. expense, 9000 of which 
have been bound, and fi orwarded to 
tedand, and the remaiming copies 
weremercifully preserved during the 
iste bombardment : and in the last 
ing the sum of $00/. was grant- 
ed by the society in aid of a fund 
chen raising in Denmark, for print- 
ing the whole Bible in the Icelandic 
age. 
"ton separate sums of 1000/. 
each have been eranted towards 
the translations of ‘the Scriptures 
gol going on in Bengal, into ten 
Onental Lakennte, among which 
gre the Shanscrit and the Chinese. 
Specimens of these translations 
have been received: they are in 
diferent decrees of forwardness, 
and some are actually completed. 

Arabic types and paper have 
been granted and sent by the so- 
cety for the purpose of printing 
5000 copies of the New Testament 
inthe Turkish languages at Ka- 
rass, on the borders of the Caspian 
wa; a favourable opportunity hav- 
ing offered for introducing the 
Scriptures among a people amount- 
ing to nearly thirty millions, who 
speak that language, and who in- 
habit from the banks of the Wolga 
tothe shores of the Euxine. 

Five thousand copies of the 
Spanish Testament have been print- 
td by the society ; 9000 of the 
French have been ordered at dif- 
ferent times ; and they have pro- 
cured a stereotype edition of the 


latter, 


Several thousand Welsh Bibles 
and Testamentshave been furnished 
to Wales; and larger supplies are 
ma course of prep tration, which 
wil be completed with all dispatch. 

English New Testaments have 

% been supplied to Ireland; and 
3000 copies of a neat Gaelic Bi- 
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ble, together with 10,000 New 
Testaments for the Highlands of 
Scotland, are now nearly com- 
pleted. 

The English and Welsh Bibles 
and New ‘Testaments are all print. 
ed by stereotype, under the direc- 
tion of the university of Cam- 
bridge. 

To the above series of facts it 
may be added, that the society has 
furnished copies of the New estas 
ment, and occasionally of the 
whole Bible, at home—to the con- 
victs at Woolwich, the prisoners in 
Newgate and other jails, the Ger- 
man soldiers and seamen at Mar- 
gate, Gosport, Guildtord, Dublin, 
and other places; the sea-fencibles 
on the Essex coast; and the French 
and Spanish prisoners of war ; and 
abroad—to the British soldiers at 
the Cape of Good Hope; the inha- 
bitants of Newfoundland, Halifax, 
and Nova Scotia; the settlers at 
Van Diemen’s Land; the French 
at St. Domingo; the colonists of 
New South Wales; and to differ- 
ent parts of France, Switzerland, 
and Germany. 

The society has already expend- 
ed between 5 and 6000/7. in accom- 
plishing these several objects, and 
stands further pledged for very 
considerable sums on account of 
the many important undertakings 
m which it is now engaged. 


APRIL. 


VACCINATION. 


§.—The Royal Jennerian Society 
have published a report on the sup- 
posed failures of vaccinationat Ring- 
wood, in Hampshire. The inquiry 
was conducted bya medical deputa- 
tion, consisting of John Ring, esq. 
vice-president; Wm. Blair, esq. 
director; and Dr. J. S. Knowles, 
the resident inocvlator, asststed 
by 
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by Dr. Fowler, an eminent phy- 
sician of Salisbury, and employed 
two days at a public meeting, 
where were also present the right 
honourable George Rose, William 
Mills, esq. M.P.; 5. Tuncks, esq. 
a magistrate; the rev. Messrs. 
‘Taylor, Davie, and Middleton ; 
Messrs. Westcott and Macilwain, 
surgeons, &c. 

The following is the result of 
the inquiry as reported by the 
medical committee to the society, 
and accorded to by the other me- 
dical persons present: 

“The small-pox appeared at 
Ringwood about the middle of 
September, and rapidly spread 
through the town and neighbour- 
hood, partly by means of mocula- 
tion, and partly by natural infec- 
tion. 

“ Vaccine inoculation did not 
commence until the 28d of Octo- 
ber: it is therefore evident, that 
all those persons who were vacci- 
nated had been previously exposed 
to the contagion of the small-pox. 

« Some of these persons had the 
small-pox at the same teme with 
the cow-pock, tn consequence of 
previous infection. In others, vitc- 
cine inoculation did not take et- 
fect ; and ct nsequently they were 
not rendered insusceptible ot the 


mfection of the sm tli-pox. 

* In various instances, dry cow- 
pock matter, received from several 
quarters, was dissolved in water 
aimost boing, previous to inser. 
tion; and it is probable that on 
this account it frequently failed to 
produce any effect. Above two 
hundred persons, however, were 
successfully vaccinated, and have 
been protected from the small-pox, 
though much exposed to its intec- 
tion tn diilerent wavs. 


* It was asserted that the small. 
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pox wasmorefatal, at Ringwood and 
the neighbouring villages, to those 
persons who were inoculated for 
the cowspock than to others. I Thic 
report appeared to be totally dest. 
tute of foundation, The mortality 
was indeed considerable, owing, in 
some instances, to the want of air 
and cleanliness, and in others to 
the immoderate use of spirituous 
iquors, particularly at the time of 
the eruption, which had been re. 
commended by a thresher, who 
inoculates for the small-pox, 

“Tt was reported that several 
persons at Ringwood, who were 
inoculated with the cow-pock some 
years ago, lately had the small. 
pox ; but no satisfactory evidence 
was given to establish the fact, as 
it appeared either that their arms 
had not been inspected by the ino- 
culator after vaccination, or that 
there was no proper scar left be- 
hind: or, on the other hand, when 
they were put to the test of varie. 
lous inoculation, no other effect 
was produced than what ts occa 
sionally produced in those whe 
have previously had the small-pox. 

“It was also insidiously report. 
ed, that two persons died of the 
cow-pock (or, as it has been term- 
ed, “ the vaccine ulcer’’) ; but ts 
positively asserted by the surgeons 
who inoculated them, that no vac 
cine ulcer, nor cow-pock, to 
place in either of those instances; 
and that the patients died o! other 
diseases—one of them of an apo 
plexy.” ’ 

7.—Shipwrecked at sea, by the 
stranding of the ship Agatha, of 
L.ubeck, in a storm, not far from 
Memel, lord Roystoa, eldest son of 
the earl of Hardwicke, who would 
have been 2¢ years old had he liv d 
till the 7th of May, and promised 


to become an honour to his he FF 
le 
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He left 


reland about two years 
seo for the continent, accompant- 
od by two servants, both of whom 
serisned with him. ‘This amiable 
at accomplished young noble- 
man had been above four years 
fom this country 5 and not one of 
those by whom he was accompa- 
med has survived him. His tutor, 

wate secretary, and steward, all 
ded a natural death some time 
nce; and his other attendants, 
together with the compamons of 
his tour, sunk with him into the 
watery grave. His lordship had 
ewice, since he went to the conti- 
nent, narrowly escaped being 
downed. In the course of Jast 
winter he went down in a sledge, 
and was rescued by a Mr. Poole, 
who took him out of the ice by the 
hair of the head, for which Mr. P. 
was handsomely rewarded by lord 


Hardwicke. By his lordship’s 


death, the reversionary interest of 


the earl of Hardwicke’s family in 
the patent-place of clerk of the 
common pleas in the court of ex- 
chequer in Ireland is reduced to 
the two lives of his lordship and 
his son, the hon. Charles Yorke. 
There were on-board 19 passen- 
gers, of whom three were children 
and six were servants; and there 
were nine belonging to the vessel. 
The following were washed over- 
board and drowned: lord Royston 
and two servants; colonel Pollen 
and one servant; D. ‘I’. Barclay, 
from Petersburgh ; —— Renny, 
Irom Riga ; —— Becker, from 
Hamburgh ; and one servant, one 
nurse, and five of the ship’s crew. 
Mr, Focke, of Hamburgh, and one 
“tvant-maid, died on-board the 
vessel during the night of the 7th 
and 8th. Of those who were 
brought on-shore, and who like- 
wise died, were one sailor and the 
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youngest child of Mrs. Barris. 
The others who were rescued were, 
the lady of colonel Pollen; Mr. 
Holliday, from Petersburgh ; Mrs. 
Barris, with two children; M. Pe- 
reira, who was sent by the Portu- 
guese chargé des affaires from 
Petersburg to Portugal, and who 
died the next day, in consequence 
of his extraordinary exertions ; the 
captain of the vessel and servant, 
and two sailors; in all, ten souls.— 
Colonel Pollen, aforesaid, was the 
only son of the Rev. George P. of 
Little Bookham in Surry. He 
was in the 33d year of his age; 
and, possessing a fine and vigo- 
rous understanding, highly im- 
proved by education, and by his 
very extensive and __ interesting 
travels, there is no doubt, if he 
had returned to his native country 
(as he was attempting to do when 
this dreadful accident put a period 
to all his hopes), but he would 
have proved a distinguished orna- 
ment of it. His fortune would 
have been large, and his abilities 
and his experience would have 
amply qualitied him for a seat in 
parliament. In 1796,on his coming 
ol age, he opposed the interest of 
the duke of Norfolk, for the repre- 
sentation of the populous borough 
of Leominster, which he carried by 
a majority of ene. Tle alterwards 
raised a regiment ef fencibles at 
his own expense, for the service of 
government, and attended with it 
on iis being ordered to Halitax, in 
Nova Scotia; but forseveral years 
he has been constantly travelling 
on the continent. At St Petcrs- 
burg he married one of the daugh- 
ters of str Charles Gascoigne (sister 
tothe countess of Lladdington, now 
married to Mr. Dalrymple), who 
was with him when the wreck took 
place, but who was happily saved, 
Admiralty- 
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Admiralty-ofce, April 9. 


Letter transmitted by adm. Va- 
shon, it Leith. 


Ring dove Sloop, 
Leith-roads, April 2. 


Sir, In pursuance of the infor- 
mation I received at Balta Sound, 
mentioned in my letter to you, 
dated the 29th ult. a copy of 
which is enclosed, respecting two 
privateers being seen off She: land 
mM possession of a sloop, suppose ‘d to 
be the Hope of Leith, I mstantly 
weighed and stood under all sai! for 
Bergen. On the tollowine day, at 
half-past three p. m, being in late. 
tude ‘60 der 50 min. N. ‘and lon- 
gitude 3 deg. 30 mim. E. Bereon 
bearing east, distance 13 leacues, 
and blowing he “IVY vw ile strom the 
north by east, I have the satisfac. 
tion to acquaint you, that we saw a 
sail steering towardsus. On near- 
ing her I made the private signals, 
supposing her to be one of our own 
cruizers; she immediately hoisted 
Danish colours, and endeavoured 
to effect her escape. I wo re, and 
soon closed with her to leeward; 
and althouch I repeatedly ordered 
him to shorten sail, and heave-to, 
he, trusti nvr to superior s ak Mz, 
obstinately refused, which obliced 
me to fire a few shot at her, the 
last of which, unfortunately, killed 
one and wornded two; she then 
surrendered; but in consequence of 
the heavy sev, | could not eet the 
p.isoners on boar itill the follow ng 
mormm:. She proves to be the 
Forden Shicold, pierced for 14 
puns, and n ountin 10; she liad 
on board G2 men, and was tour 
hours from Bereetr : she is cop- 

*r-bottomed, well found, soi's re. 
markably fast, and is four vears 
old; she has been in commission 


four months, and, in that ume, 
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made five captures, and would 
— have proved a great 
to our trade ~ id she 
taken. 


pest 
net been 
sEO, Pr FAKE, 
Actin; y commander, 
Diwnirg street, Ap il il. 

The following dispatches were 
yesterday received by vise. Cas. 
tlereagh, from maj.-gen. Sher. 
brooke commanding his majes. 
ty’s troops tn Sicily 


Alessina, Ps. 8, 
My lord, As an Oppo tunity of. 


fers of writin: r to England by a 
private slitp, which runs without 
convoy, I protit of the conveyance 


to inform your lordsip that his 
Sicilian majesty’s carrison of Reg. 
gio surrendered to the French on 
the Sd inst. Gen Revnier’s Ope. 
rations in Calabria will now, con. 
sequently, be directed against Scyl. 
la alone 4 which pli e lias been mM. 
vested for nearly «x weeks, He 
has b een so fo rtur late as to Possess 
himself of four Sctlian gun.-boats, 
each carrving a 24-pounder, which 
he has landed. Our greatest ef. 
forts have, for a length of time 
past, been made to prevent hs 
bringing battering cannon into this 
part of Calabria; but fortune, by 
throwine those into his hands, has 
rendered our endeavours nugatory. 
As in my former letters I have 
given your lordship my opinion of 
what the pro bable faite of Scylla 
must be, when the enemy can 
bring guns of heavy metal inte 
batterics against it at bresching 
distance, it is needless for me nov 
to say more on the suprect. [ am 
extre “mely sorry - infom your 
lordship, that in endeave ving to 
recover the Sicilian gun-boats 


; ate hen 
which fell into the enemy's! ands, 

. " «al “re ‘, s}¢ r 
on the evenm r of tne $Oth ait. the 


Delight sloop ot var most unfor- 


t inatelf 
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tonately got on shore on the Cala- 


brian coast. It being found im- 
noesible to get her off, she was next 
‘ay burnt, (0 prevent her being of 
farther use to the enemy. ‘Tt is 
sith the most heartfelt concern I 
dd, that on this melancholy occa- 
soneapt. Handfeld (with several 
of his Sips company) was killed ; 
ind that capt. Seccombe, of the 
Gluten (who was at ihe ume on- 
board the Delight) was dangerous- 
lr wounded and, with the remain- 
der, made prisoners. Capt. Sec- 
combe was permitted the next day 
come over to Messina on his 
parole, but on the $d inst. he died 
of his wounds. 

J, C. Suen BROOKE, mMa}j.-cen. 


Messina, Feb. 23. 


My lord, I have the honour to 
eute, for your lordship’s informa- 
tion, that [have found it expedi- 
ent, and, to the best of my judg- 
ment, for the good of his majesty s 
wrvice, to withdraw the British 
oops from the castle of Scylla, 
which wasevacuated accordingly by 
my order on the 17th inst. ; the 
place was immediately entered by 
te French troops, and it is now 
a their possession. I beg leave also 
© lay before your lordship the 
vuclosed report made to -ne by 
veatenant-colonel Robertson, late 
commandant of Scylla, as it con- 
‘uns a detailed account of the 
frent$ as they occurred, from 
“t Sist December last (the day 
which the enemy came be- 
‘“rethe place) until the time of its 
rp ced which measure, I am 
=e (0 >» Wale only appear to 
tad pto have been abso- 
__. necessary under the existing 
wanes that our troops 
fe n until no other 
anger’ ~ preventing the 

sp 7m falling into the eze- 
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my’s hands. I likewise transmit a 
return of the killed and wounded 
of the detachments forming the 
British garrison of Scylla during 
the siege. Having already, on a 
former occasion, had the honour 
of submitting my opinion, thar the 
castle of Scylla would be no longer 
tenrole whenever the enemy should 
succeed in bringing battering guns 
against it, the fall of this place will 
excite no surprise in your lord. 
ship’s mind, when you perceive 
the very formidable force with 
which it was attacked, and the 
very ample means with which 
the enemy was provided to possess 
himself of it. Much reliance has 
been heretofore placed upon the 
assistance which might be afforded 
by the gun- and mortar-boats, in 
the defence of Sevlla, and of the 
annoyance they might give the ene- 
my in carrying on his approaches ; 
but, unfortunately, the weather 
from the llth to the 17th was so 
stormy, that it was quite impossi- 
ble for them to be employed with 
any hopes of advantage. On the 
morning of tHe 15th inst., lieut.-col. 
Robertson having informed me by 
telegraph that the parapet of the 
work was destroyed, and that all 
his guns were either dismounted 
or disabled, I felt very anxious 
indeed to withdraw the troops, but 
a continuance of the gale rendered 
this impracticable till the 17th; 
when, during a temporary lull, 
(every necessary arrangement hav. 
ing been previously made,) the 
transports’ boats, protected by the 
men of war’s launches, ran over 
from the Faros, and succeeded in 
bringing away the whole of the 
rarrison, who effected their retreat 
- the sea staircase to the bouts, 
when they were exposed to a most 
tremendous galling fire of grape 
musketry from the enemy, till such 
(D) time 
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time as they could pull out of the 
reach of it. Lam happy to add, 


that the loss of the troops in this 
exposed situation was oniy four 
killed and five wounded; and that 
of the seamen, one killed and ten 
wounded Capt. Otway, of the 
ve, who commands the ships of 

stitioned here, entrusted the 


\ 
execulon of this wery danrerous 
2 


-- 


ce of service to capt. Trollope, 

f the Fiectra. More judgment, 
coolness, and intrepicdity were never 
occasion; and I 


feel myself particularly indebted to 


captain ‘Trollope, and tothe officers 
and seamen serving under him, to 
whose gallent exertions I owe the 
preservation of the garrison. ‘The 
eallanu d tL conduct of the 
oibeers and men empl iin the 
i 
def t Scytla Castle, merit my 
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been happily effected in open ¢ 
under the cnemy’s | 
less loss than might reasonably hur 
been expected, : 

J. C. Smexerooxe, maior 


a? 


Messina Be. 
Sir, In obedience to ye 
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hav C the honour to report the par. 


. » | e 
ticulars of what occurred sinced 
first appearance ( f the enemy * 


fore Scyila. Af 


r being invest 
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of about two hundred British, and 
fam four to five hundred masse 
occupied the town. ‘The enemy S 
roops were now incessantly emm- 
ployed i in forming the roads neces- 
ary for binging his he: vy ord- 
eance from Oc ‘minara, Ww! tle we il- 
bared to render the approach to 
te difnenlt, and har atsset d the 
‘each by constant attacks on his 
gat- posts with parties of the masse, 
sd cecasionally with boats. In 
ome of these partial actions the 
eemy suffered severely, partucu- 
rly ina mht attack at Bagnara, 
where the ‘voltigeurs of the 23d 
t infantry were cut pieces. 
Owing to these checks, the French 
were retarded unti! the 6th of I[e- 
ruary, when they descended the 
nd came within a 
ona range of our guns ; and 


rom this day they honoured our 


spe an 4 . ‘ 
bewnis sOrce, al 


castle wich an the detailed 
cautions of a regular siege, in 
wening his ———- and come. 
munications. ‘Che skirmishes be- 


tween the enemy and the masse 
became very serious; the laiter dis- 
payed great gallantry; and en- 
loving the support of the castle 
guns, obliged the French to pur- 
chase their advance with hi avy 
ims; but, onthe 9th, were obliged 


vield to the nur ib¢ ‘rs of the ene- 


is assailed the town on all 
des ; our vuns, howeve I". covered 
Mer retreat; and lL had the satis. 
mot sending off these brave 


ants to Messina, without leav- 
" am he enemy’s han 

anim the enemy’s hands 

he force which general Regnier 


had ow a to be weve ocy lla, CON. 
raf > ; 
ee t body of cavalry the 

} ie ; .) P *y 

od eh inf mery, the Ist, 67d, 


ind 10} st of me line, in all about 
tents with five i iders, 
and four mortars, 

" ides el. pieces. On the morn- 
GO the Ith he opened his batte- 
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ries, directing his efforts to the de- 
struction of our upper works and 
the disabling of our guns; while 
under cover of this fire, he laboured 
to establish two breaching batteries, 
at three and four hundred yards 
distance. It was not, however, till 
the 14th that our parapet and guns 
were rendered totally useless; not 
till then did the slaughter abate 
to which their parties employed 
on the breaching batteries were ex- 
posed from our grape and shells. 
from this tume our defence was 
confined to musketry, as our guns 
lay buried under the ruins of the 
parapet, and the close fire from 
ive 24. -pounders became incessant. 
In the mean time.we discovered 
him attempting to mine the right 
bastion, upon which he continued at 
work for three nights, but I appre- 
hend without the expected success. 
In the night of the 15th, tl 
pushed round the foot of the rock, 
with the intention of destroying the 
staircase, but we happily discovered 


deg 
them, and beat them off with the 


slaughter to which their desperate 
situation exposed them, ‘The fire 
from the breaching batt ries had 
been variously directed until the 
evening of the 16th, when they 
bent their undivided fury against 
the left bastion, with such success 
that the breach would probably 
have been practicable by the fol- 
lowing evening. It was under 
these circumstances that I received 
, : ne ca tle, 
and have the great satisfaction of 
reporting, that we accomplished 
this yesterday moraing, in full view 
of the enemy, and without leaving 
an individual behind. The ap- 
proach of the boats from Faros 
gave the French full intimation of 
our desicn, but the tempestuous 
state of the weather obliged us to 
seize the short opportunity of an 
{D2 hour’s 
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hour’s lull. Every battery ae 
its utmost fire upon the castle, and 
subsequently upon the boats, while 
infantry, with field-pieces, tried the 
breach on either side . The garti- 
son was drawn off in succession, 
and the embarkation effected with 
the greatest order, notwithstanding 
the tremendous fire of grape, shells, 
&c. Our loss in the operation was 
small—~and before we were a muss 
ket-shot distance the French were 
in the fort. ‘The masterly arrange- 
ment of the transport boats and 
men-of-war launches upon this 
occasion, does high honour to cap- 
tain Trollope of his majesty’s ship 
Electra, who personally superin- 
tended this service; and the con- 
duct of the officers and men under 
him was marked with all the cool- 
ness and dexterity of British sea- 
men. I regret to add, that one of 
them was killed in the operation 
and ten wounded, some of thein 
dangerously. The uniform good 
conduct of the garrison which | 
have had the good fortune to com- 
mand rwawel, my warmest gra- 
titude ; and their intrepid spirit 
during the siege is hardly more 
commendable than the zeal with 
which they went through the heavy 
fatigues that preceded it. The de- 
tachment of the royal arzillery was 
highly conspicuous; the excellence 
of their gunnery was proved by the 
severe losses which the enemy has 
sustained ; and I cannot too strong- 
ly express my sense of the skill an 

indefatigable zeal which lieutenant 
Dunn has displayed throughout 
the siege. I feel highly indebted 
to the exertions of captain Cruik- 
shanks of the 62d, Jordan of the 
“7th, and Pringle of the 2ist, as 
well as to the officers and men un- 
der them. From lieutenant Dick- 
ons, of the engineers, I received 
every assistance; and my adjutant, 
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lieutenant Hadfield, of the 
has been throughout indehieae 
zedlous. I cannot conclude, gr 
without expressing my particular 
thanks to captain Nicholas, asic 
tant -quarter-masier-gener.l, whos 
abilities and activity rendered him 
eminently useful. And J have the 
Satisfaction of reflecting, that the 
support I have received from al} 
ranks has enabled me to sell Sevilla 
dear; and that general Regnier 
has obtained possesion of this little 
heap of ruins with the loss of seve 
ral hundreds of his bes: troops. A 
return of our killed and wounded 
is annexed. We have lost some 
gallant men; but considering the 
weight of the enemy’s fire, the 

number is by no means great. 
G. D. Roserrson, lieut.-col, 
commandant Seylla castle. 

To major-gen. Sherbrooke. 


PRUSSIA. 


14. The king of Prussia has 
been stripped of another owe 
of the ps reserved to him by 
the treaty of Tilsit, as appears by 
an edict, published at Breslaw 
March 15, by which he “ cedes 
the province of New Silesia, to be 
added to the duchy of Warsaw; 
and dismisses all his servants in the 

rovince from their duties towards 
en so as not to prevent their con- 
tracting new obligations to continue 
new employments.” 

M. la Chevardiere, French con- 
sul at Dantzic, has been a 
by order of general ons y and seat 
prisoner to Paris, accused of having 
accepted bribes to introduce British 
asia and by this means, within 
a few months, to have acqui 
four millions of francs. 

During the late unfortunate cam 
paign, the number of Prussas 


prisoners sent to France amowl 


Prince 
to little short of 100,000, um 
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William of Prussia, after much so- 


fieitation, succeeded in obtaining 
sports for them to return home; 
when he had he mortification to 
god that the tocal number, whose 
sracnment to their country was 
gqperior to the means employed to 
gienate them from = i, did not 
ymount to 70U0. France has 
formed several complete regiments 
from amongst these Cages and 
them upon the footing of 
che Swiss and Hanoverian regi- 
ments in her service. 
FRANCE. 


By a decree of the 17th of 
March, Bonaparte has ordered 
the execution of the measures de- 
termined on at Paris in December 
last respecting the Jews. A syna- 

e and Israelite consistory 1s to 
established for every 2000 Jews, 
bat there can be only one consis- 
torial synagogue for a department. 
The tonsistory is to superintend 
the rabbis, and see that their teach- 
mg be conformable to the doctrines 
the grand Sanhedrim. They 
arto give information respecting 
the Jewish conscripts of their di- 
unets, Every Jew who wishes to 
wttle in France or Italy, must give 
three months previous notice to the 
nearest consistory. There is to be 
scentral consistory at Paris; each 
consistory is to have a grand rabbi, 
tected by 25 notables. The rab- 
hs of the central consistory are to 
tavea salary of 6000 francs; those 

the consistorial synagogue 7000; 
and the other rabbis are not to have 
ess than 1000 francs. 
oe meal decree, dated 

7th, annuls all obligations for 
ans made by Jews to minors, 
without the sanction of their guar- 
} (© married women, without 

_onsent of their husbands ; or to 

¥ Men, without the authority 
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of their iy we officers. Bills 
granted by French subjects to Jews 
cannot be demanded, unless the 
holders prove that full value was 
given, without any fraud. All 
debts accumulated by interest 
above 5 per cent. are to be reduced 
by the courts of law. If the interest 
growing on the capital exceed 23 
per cent. the contract is to be de- 
clared usurious. After the Ist of 
July next, no Jew will be allowed 
to trade without a patent, renew- 
able annually. This patent the 
prefects are not to grant to any in- 
dividual, until he produces a cere 
tificate of his character, testifying 
that he is no usurer. No Jew not 
actually domiciliated in the de- 

artments of the Upper and Lower 

hine can be admitted to a do- 
micile there. In the other depart- 
ments the Jews cannot be allowed 
to settle, except upon the condition 
of their purchasing rural property, 
and abandoning commerce. The 
emperor may, , in grant to 
individuals exceptions from this 
law. The Jews of the conscription 
are required to perform personal 
service, and are not allowed to find 
substitutes. ‘These regulations are 
to be continued only during ten 
years, in the hope that after that 
period there will be no difference 
between the moral character of the 
Jews and other citizens of the em- 
pire. If the contrary should ap- 
pear, the law will be continued in 
force.—The Jews of Bourdeaux, of 
the Gironde, and the Landes, 
having given no cause for com- 
plaint, are not made subject to the 
above regulations. 

15. At his house in Charles- 
street, St. Jameés’s-square, James 
Paull, esq. late candidate for West- 
minster. From disappointinents in 
his mercantile transactions, he had 
become uneasy in his mind, and 
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for some weeks past discovered 


strong indications of a derange- 
ment, being frequently incoherentin 
his conversation, remarking, that, 
« when he died, which would be 
s00N, he tru ued that his body 
would be conveyed back to the 
East Indies and blown up.”’ His 
wounds had for a long tme given 
him great pain, particularly the 
one he received in a duel during 
his residence in India, which Jatter- 
ly deprived him of the use of his 
rightarm. ‘The one he received in 
his dispute with sir Francis Bur- 
dett he neglected very much, on 
account of paying his addresses to 
a young lady of respectability and 
forcyne. All these things preyed 
on his mind'to such a degree, that 
this afternoon, about 5, he went up 
to his bed-room, took from a box a 
surgical instrument, and pricked 
his ri¢ht arm in three places; but 
the blood not flowing so rapidly as 
he expected, he took an old razor 
from the dressing-table drawer, 
and cut the jugular vein just below 
the left ear. One of his female 
servants in an adjoming room 
heard him groaning, and when she 
entered she found him standing 
over the wash-hand bason. She 
instantly alarmed the’ rest of the 
servants, who immediately procur- 
ed medical aid ; butit was too late, 
for he soon breathed his last. His 
remains were buried on the 2l1st at 
St. James’s church. The funeral 
was very plain; consisting of a 
hearse and ‘pair, and two mourn- 
ing-coaches. In the tirst w ere Mr. 
Travers and Mr. Bastick, chief 
Tnourners. 

20, An inque 
at the Queen’s He: 
the body of Mr. 
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im a ditch near the White Conduis 
house. A very respectable ; . 
attended ; who, after they wee 
sworn, proceeded to Islington 
church to view the body, whic: 
lay in the vanlt under the church 
exactly in the same state in which 
it was found. - The jury very mi. 
es examined itt lere “ppeared 
a dreadiul cut on cach side of the 
throat, and four deep cuts on the 
leit wrist ; the left eye was turned 
black, as if occasioned by a blow 
or fall; near. seven iaches of , 
pocket handkerchief hung out of 
the mouth; the handkerchief round 
the neck was very tight, the hands 
were elevated towards the throat, 
and the face was covered with 
blood: it was of the mos 
dreadful spectacles ever witnessed, 
The jury had the handkerchief 
taken out of the mouth, which was 
effected with difficulty, and were 
near twenty mi 


one 


minutes in making 
their observations, after which they 
returned to the Queen’s Head, de 
veral gentlemen attended . who 
were passing at the time the body 
was discovered, Atter exammung 
several witnesses, the jury returned 
al verdict, "That the decea ed had 
come to his:death by cutting his 
throat at a time when he was om 
in a sound state of mind.” He was 
a native of Germany, and has lets 
a wife and six children, the eidest 
only nine years of age, ans whe 
youngest only one month old 
When he left his house on Satur 
day, he told his wife that he ¥® 
going to Finsbury-square, = 
would be at home by ten 0 G0t® 
Two shillings and some halipence 
were found in his pockets. Une 
of the creditors of the deceased, 4 
in Finsoury 
r persom 


gentleman resident 
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square, and several othe 


} » chortly atier® 
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op, attended to, give evi 
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restimony af some of th wit ne SSCS, 
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Letter from capt in : arker to vice- 


7 
admiral Russel. 
} ’ a) 7 ye 
Stately, 07 Zealands Vdde, 
JTar. h 95. 


f It is with mu » satisfaction 


i have the ! nonour to requannt you 
wit the ¢ capi ind d estru iction of 
¢ Danis! 1s hip ‘ of the line Prince 


Christian Frederick, of 74 guns, 
towards the Great 

sett hh: sehr? 
Belt, in company with his mcyesfy s 
tin Nassau, at two p.m. On the 
Od inst. we observed a strange 
dl; and the signal being made to 
hase at four p.m., Gre ‘nall on 
the coast of Jutland bearing N. W. 
by N. distant 10 miles, we dis- 
covered that it was an enemy ; and 
t5 p.m. ascertained the chase to 
b2 a Danish ship of the line. I 
gow saw that it was evidently the 
intention of the enemy to run his 
ship on shore ; and as the night 
Was approaching, | 


Proceeding 
nt 


ne might hope 
that, iQ our pursuit of him in the 
dark, we would have the same fate. 
This, I have since been assured, 
was his design. At 45 minutes 
past seven p. m., captain Cam pe 1), 
m the Nassau, got up with the 
enemy, and cx ymmenced the action, 
md ina few minutes after the 
Stately closed; a running = ficht 
Was DOW maint: une d for a con- 
meoable time, | the enemy fighting 
MA great obstinacy, qin! we suc- 
sede in 


getti ny very near and 
gave some close broadsides, on 
woucn he struck about half Pas 


** } ; 
read sees At this moment the 
=D Were - eh: . | | 

t re WIM LWO Cadics en! 
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and be- 


fore my first-lieutenant, who took 
possession of the Danish ship, could 
cut away her anchor, she] ground. 
ed. Fortunately this ship and the 
Nassau browght up near to her, 
During the remaining, part of the 
night we were Se oh in cakine 
out the prisone: day light 
f the 23d it wks fo ind iz Apossible 
to ret the cay tured ship 1 it, the 
wind blowing strong oa the shore; 
and that theicfore the only course 
I could follow was to destroy her. 
The necessity for doing this, and 
‘acing our Own slit ps out of 
danger, soon became apparent, as 
the Danes were preparing their 
artillery on the coast; and as our 
ships were at anchor only two ca- 
bles’ length from the beach, they 
would have done us great injury 
After removin y the 
wounded, ia do ing which we ex- 
perienced much difiiculty from the 
wind plowing strong and a, good 
de ‘al of sea running, the enemy’s 
ship was set on fire ia the eveni: 
34d, and in a short time 


of the 2 
blew up. Iam happy to say our 
t trifine 


and at 


prisonc! T's aia 


loss has been small. It is 
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of this ship, for their brave and 
gallant conduct during the action, 
displaying the cool intrepidity of 
British seamen. The same spirit 
animated both ships. I beg leave 
to recommend in the strongest 
manner to the patronage of my 
lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty, Mr. David Sloan, my fi si- 
lieutenant, to whom I am greatly 
indebted, not only for his brave and 
spirited conduct in the action, but 
ake fur his unwearied exertion in 
removing the ama and wound- 
ed from the Danish ship and set- 
ting her on fire. He possesses, in 
an eminent degree, every quality 
requisite to form the officer and 
seaman. Herewith you will re- 
ceive a return of the killed and 
wounded. 


Yours, &c. Gro. Parker. 


- Aletter from rear-admiral Purvis 
to lord Collingwood, and by him 
transmitted, incloses the follow- 
ing letter : 


H. M. ship Alceste, in-sbore 
off Cadiz, April +. 

Sir, I have the honour to inform 
you, that when at anchor to-day 
with his majesty’s ship Mercury 
and Grasshopper brig, Saint Se- 
bastian’s lighthouse S. E. distance 
three miles, wind W. S. W., a large 
convoy of the enemy was discovered 
coming close along shore from the 
northward, under the protection of 
about 20 gun-boats and a numer. 
ous train of fying artillery on the 
beach. At3 p.m. T made signal 
to weigh and attack the convoy, 
and stood diectly in for the body 
of them, then off the town of Rota; 
at fuur, the enemy’s shot and 
shells frém the gun-boats and bat- 
terics going far over us, his majcs- 
ty’s ships opened their fire, which 
was kept up with great vivacity 
until half past siz, when we had 
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taken seven of the convoy, and 
drove a great many others on shore 
on the surf; compelled the gun. 
boats to retreat, which the did 
very reluctantly, and not until two 
of them were cestroved ; and ac. 
tually silenced the batteries at Ro, 
ta, which latter service was per 
formed by the extraordinary 
jantry and good conduct of captaig 
Searle, in the Grasshopper, who 
kept in upon the shoal to the south. 
ward of the LOWN SO Near as to drive 
the enemy from the guns with 
grape from his $2-pound carro. 
nudes, and atthe same time kept in 
check a division of gun-beats thar 
had come out from Cadiz to assis 
the others engaged by the Alceste 
and Mercury. It was a gener 
cry in both ships, “Only look 
how nobly the brig behaves !” The 
situation of our little squadron was 
rather a critical one, tacking every 
15 minutes close to the edge of the 
shoal, with the wiad in, and fre. 
quently enga red both sides, In 
the heat of the action, the first. 
lieutenant, Allen Stewart, volun. 
teered to board the convoy, if] 
would give him the boats. 1 was 
so struck with the gallantry of the 
offer that I could not refrain trom 
granting them, although attended 
with great risk. He went, accom 
anied with lieutenant Pipon and 
(i utenant Hawky of the royal 
mariues, who most handsomely 
volunteered to £0, as their party 
were chiefly employed working the 
ship; Mr. Arscott and Mr. Day, 
miaster’s-mates 3; Messrs. Parker, 
Adair, Crooker, M‘Caul, and 
M‘Lean, midshipmen ; they were 
sdon followed by the Mercury $ 
boats, under the command of the 
first-lieutenant, W. O. Pell, accom 
yxanied by heutenant Gordon and 
Rewsaant Whylock ; Mr. Det- 
R, Cummings 
master’s 


cain, and Mr. M. 
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« mates. The beats, led 
ey ole Stewart, pushed on 
in the most gallant manner, board. 
edand brought out seven tartans 
fom under the very muzzles of the 
enemy's guns, and trom under the 

‘on of the barges and pine 
saces of the combined fleet, which 
had by that time joined the gun- 
hosts. 1 was greatly indebted to 
eytenants Hickman and Jervoise, 
(who both wished to go in the 
boats,) for the = and well- 
directed fire they kept up from the 
main deck; also to Mr. Westlake, 
the master, for his great attention 
to the steering and working the 
ship; and I have much pleasure in 
aduing, that the other officers, sea- 
men, and marmes, behaved with 
the utmost bravery and coolness. 
Captains Gordon and Searle ( whose 
oilers and excellent conduct it 
might be presumption in an officer 
of my standing in the service to 
comment upon) also report upon 
the great bravery and coolness of 
their respective officers, seamen, 
and marines. It is with much 
Somme [ have to add, the frigates 

vereceived no material damage ; 
the Mercury, an anchor shot away, 
her sails and rigging cut though 
not much; our sails and rigging 
in the same way; but the Grass- 
t, lam sorry to say, is a 
great deal damaged in the hull, 
the main-topmasts shot through, 
shrouds, sails and running rigging 
cut almost to pieces; she had one 
man mortally wounded, the gun- 
nerand two others wounded, but 
mo severely. The captured ves- 
are all loaded on government 
account for the ath at Cadiz ; 
and I am happy to say, there is a 
"ty considerable quantity of valu- 
bn timber ew» “a ad = 
<tvice was greatly heightene 
by being performed ivy the mouth 
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of Cadiz harbour, and in the tecth 
of eleven sail of the line. 
Yours, &. Murray Maxwext. 


MAY 8. 
Admiralty-0 fice. 


Letter transmitted by rear-admiral 
the hon. sir A. Cochrane, K. B. 
commander in chiet at the Lee. 
ward Islands. 

Cerberus, of Marie Galante, 
Marcb S$. 

Sir, I beg to acquaint you of the 
surrender of the island of Maric 
Galante to his majesty’s arms.— 
Finding the island afforded a shel- 
ter for the enemy’s privateers with 
their captured vessels, and that it 
interfered considerably with the 
blockade of Guadaloupe, I con- 
sidered it expedient to attack it: 
whereupon I gave cartain Pigott 
the command of about 200 seamen 
and marines from the Cerberus, 
Circe, and Camilla; and on the 
2d inst. we weighed from Petit 
Terre, and a litle after day-light 
effected a landing about two miles 
from the town with little opposi- 
tion; and soon after the island 
surrendered at discretion, and the 
commandan’, with the national mi- 
litary force, are prisoners of war.— 
I find it a very valuable island, in 
the highest state of cultivation, and 
a large quantity of colonial produce 
in the stores. I have disembarked 
the marines, and garrisoned the 
place, and shall remain with the 
force under my orders for your 
further directions.—I herewith in- 
close captain Pigott’s letter to me 
on the occasion,( wherein I am hap- 
py to observe the high terms in 
which he speaks of captain Bowen, 
and the ofhcers and men under his 
command, ) together ‘with a list Of 
the arms and military stores taken 
on the island. W, Secay. 

10. A fire 
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10. A fire broke out at Dover, 


this afternoon, in the warchouse 


Messrs. Fector and Co., adjoining 
the Ordnance storehouses and 
buildings, through the carelessness 
of some people ‘emploved in coo- 
some casks of turpentine 
throwing the snuff of a li, hted 


pering 


candle on. the floop, which c aug! 
some oakum that had been wu etic 


with turpentine : it was preventec 
blazing for some time by ; bout 
120 bags of wool in a loft over 
he fire commenced ; but 


wh cre 
the Hames having at Jength reache 


many casks of turpentii ine, it burst 
forth with a fury which nothing 

ld resist. The whale range ot 
LOUA Ta’Slol. ah Wild. Til A * of 


warehouses of Messrs... Feet 
which fronted the York Hou 
quanuty ot prize goods taken 
the Danish 


.° 
SHUPS 5 the 


storehouse at the back of the store- 
SO entirely cOn- 
> ad} { inl Ll 
buildings m iterh: bly damage od. A 
Greek ship at the quay wag also 
Some of the adjoining 
dep it 11 *s i 


keeper’s house 1S al 


sumed, and many of the 


dam age d. 


buildings were 


? 


p-ongrey ve’ S Toc ke tS anU oth r COM- 
ich Bose hoi all be 


bustib! es, whi 
got out j and 
took place 


several CXDIOSE 


als of the buidings, and 
great alarm. No further d 
was however done, 
was got under between 
bine in lie evening. 
suppossed to exceed 30,0007. 
Mr. Sparks, who has 
farm near Gi Lilfo rd, 
o f $00 sheep together, when, be 


ating i ted by A dag, th \ 


a large 


oats al . 

* grea cle sce, "and tney fi ‘ wi d 
} : ho , 
each othe Over Ux gap Ol tie 
“uge ov) Sol - Lj at leo oP 43Cai 


N & I P A L 


se, are 
entuely desiroyed, withay ery ] irge 
from 
Ordnance 


the last of which « irried 
away the re of, rafter 5, and matert- 
CAUSCE 
Lodge 
and the hre 
eight and 


The loss ts 


had v upwards 


med 


inte ana Li ining field, Worch is on 
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were killed. 


into  Bhey were © carted 
() 


sui! ford im wageon 
» Probe thie JOW-Street, a 
cha arge of robbery has been for se. 
vera "days 1 under the ins ‘stgation 
of Mr. Read and Mr. Ural JID, of 
an extraordinary natu Mr. 
M‘Rae, a baker, of Pete aan 
Westminster, attended before > Mr. 
Graham, and stat ed, that on the 
Ist of February, at eleven ; Lt night 
gut, 
he had beea robbed by three mea, 
on Westminster- bri id re, er his 


13 OL, an d 


he } aAnCW where to i 9 ne oj the 


‘eer xet-book, Co: ital Al ing 


roubers. The mMagistrat cuted 
Humphries to attend Mr. 
which he according sly did, ; d went 


early on Sund Ly 1 
ford, ai d ti ok ito cust 
M‘Donald, a baker, of that place. 
On the examinati secut 
stated the above, and that he well 
kne Ww the i. ice. 4 F the prisone tr, 
having had often dk Panne s with him, 
The magistrate thought it astrange 
circumstance that he should know 
the prac er so W oll. and where to 

find hi d shou! ive delayed 
h Wi ing yo app en 
euh of time.- ‘The explanatiod 

te gave ot his ¢ C ons im, this T@- 
ris hy T Eps: 


to to Dept 


r 

ao 
, ; 

wel Mr. 


mn the prosecutor 
*< 
} 
aa 
TY J Poe creh 
~ baer & Awe Oeeeee 


spect Was, [ial tue 


ies dm chamnten dull tem ceeinen d 
aim a SUT} Us sedtia y and] iL ishe 
} “A hetnre 
to get that paid before he appre 

+ ** 


hended him, or he should lose bis 


de bt, and that he I id, a few dda} 5 
previous, procured the balance ¢ of 
their accounts, amou ting, to 6h; 
after which he sent the prisoner 4 

note, desi ring him t¢ » come to him, 
respecting the draw (ro ‘bbery) he 
made on him on the first 0 Fe- 
bruary. The prisoner on Satur 
day morning, t 7th u stant, Cale 
ed u ipon the pre secutor and re- 
quested an €X; lar his note, 
when a violent altercation ensued, 


Vv! 
’ 
J 
Mr. M*Donald was 


ideal ie 12, A 


t 
gy 
he 


lation to 


admitted 
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HOLLAND. 


19. A deeree has been issued by 
Bonaparte at Bay ae subjecting to 
confiscation all American vesse ‘Is 
ghichhad beenin Ene! ‘and. or were 


spoken at sea. The reason of the 
decree’. assigrne sd in the body of the 


instrument, Is pviyetes at the Ame. 


overnment ving embargo- 


pri 
ii their vess a and that em- 


6 oh ng been so long in force, 


any vessel now found at sea, pro- 


fessing to be an American, must be 


an impostor, This decree reachex 


Amst erdamn on the 8th” ult., anc 


saw 


{ 
l 
appears to have been carried 
generally into effect, without a 
moment * loss ot tite. Severs ] 
American ships were immediately 
pat under sejzure. It is easy to 
conceive that the dist 
by these measures in Us 
be most oi : yd the vovern- 
faa dic plays : i style of pomp and 
magnificence which a il] ac. 
cord with the character of the peo- 
pie in the proudest days of their 
prosperity. 

The Stad*-h: use at Amsterdam, 
which Louis Bon: aparte ha: s lately 
converted into a P dace », Was private 
property, having > erected by 
the m agistrates of he place by in- 
divi idual c Atlas .. ‘Lae ia 
tention of cOnVe! ung if ton ttronal 
purposes, without compensating the 
proprietors, created so much mur- 
four at Amst erdam, that the ma- 
f trates found it necessary to pro- 
ibrt all pu! blic conversation on the 
sul nyect under asevere pen: uty. This 
buil ling has been ¢ + “d he eighth 
Wonder ! the world, and is Built 
6a more ti nan thirty thousand trees 
driven in: the Br und. 

The Hague ‘+h was consi- 
dered one of thse ‘fi nest towns in 


as i’ is now Phar | ly di et in 


~ 
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consequence of the removal of the 
seat of government from thence; 
as it mee trade, and was depen- 
denton the court and the different 
departments of the administration 
jor support. The cause assigned 
for the change was, the unhealthi- 
ness of the situation. A consider- 
able expense was incurred in the 
temporary establishment at U- 
trecht; and king Louis is much 
blamed for the wantonness of these 
disbursements at a period of such 
general distress. He is otherwise 
popular. 
ITALY, 

An earthquake was felt in Italy 
the beginning of last month. Th 
chureh of La Tour has been partly 
destroyed, and at Luce rne searcely 
a hou ;¢ 3s habit i! le. ‘he famous 
hospice (monastic hospital) on 
Mount Cenis felt the shock very 
strongly. 

The papal troops have been in- 
corporated in the Trench army, 
but continue to wear the Roman 
uniform and cockade. Three of 
the gatcs of Rome have been 
shut up, 

A Madras paper, giving an ac- 
eount of the dreadful hurricane of 
December last, speaks thus of its 
general effect: “ It is iimnessible 
to give an accurate or adequate 
desc ription of the mi ischief this 
storm has occasioned; far. less can 
we describe the feelings of indivi- 
duals who witnessed this work of 
destruction. Trees are every where 
torn up by the roots. ‘The houses 
of the European inhabitants have 
universally suffered considerable 
damage; many were unroofed, 
and some partially blown down. 
The mud houses of the natives are 
in most places swept,away, and with 

+. 


many also of their wretched mha- 
bitants. 
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bitants. It is apprehended many 
thousands have perished. Dead 
bodies of men, women, and chil- 
dren, were found lying in ever 
direction when the storm abated. 
Of the niisery in which the natives 
are involved, we can give no ade- 
quate idea ; unless, indeed, the fol- 
lowing circumstance which had 
reached us of the_horrid resolution 
consequent on ldespair, in an indi. 
vidal, be considered as a proof of 
the general sense in which they 
view calamities. A native wo- 
man, after the storm, raised a pile 
ct wood in a gentleman’s coach- 
house, and, geting underneath it 
with her child, had the desperate 
resolution to set fire to it; and 
thus burnt herself and infant to 
death.” 

1%. An inquest was held at the 
White Hart, Clement’s-lane, on 
the body of James Gillman, late a 
master tailor in Grange-court, 
Carey-street, who was found dead 
on the preceding evening in his 
bed-chamber. From the evidence 
of Mary Ball, his servant girl, and 
J. Harrison, his apprentice, it ap- 

ared that the deceased went up 
to his bed-room with an avowed 
intent of going to rest for a short 
time; that a noise was heard, and 
upon entering the room he was seen 
lying on the bed with his throat 
cut in a desperate manner, and a 
razor lying by his side. Surgeon 
Crowder and Mr. Smith immedi- 
ately attended, but the windpipe 
was completely separated, and there 
was not any possibility of restoring 
life. The deceased was a man of 
a most excellent character, but of 
weak intellects; he was, by the 
oath of Mr. Smith, labouring under 
a fit of mental deraigement at the 
time, and his circymsiances being 
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situation, he 
rash act, Verdicts 


in a desperate 
mitted this 
Lunacy. 


PROSECUTION FOR HERESY, 


Consistory court of the bishop of 
London. Friday, May 15, 
Bisbap, the sing’s proctor, v. Stone. 
This was a prosecution instituted 
by his majesty’s procurator-gene. 
ral on behalf of the state, against 
the rev. Francis Stone, clerk, ree. 
tor of the parish church of Norton, 
otherwise Cold Norton, in the 
county of Essex, on the alleged 
charges of having preached onthe 
8th July, 1806, a visitation ser 
mon, in the parish church of Dan. 
bury, in the said county, before the 
arch-deacon of the diocese, and 
afierwards printing and publishing 
the same, m which he ied the 
doctrine of the miraculous concep- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, the doc. 
trine of the Holy Trinity, the d- 
vinity of our Lord and Saviour, 
and the atonement by the birth and 
death of Christ. In support of 
these charges, the testimony of the 
arch-deacon and four other clergy- 
men present on the occasion, and 
also the evidence of Mr. Joseph 
Johnson, of St. Paul’s Church Yard, 
and Mr. Staines, of Chelmsford, 
booksellers, were read to ~ = 
to prove the printing and pubit 
hy thereof. On the part of the 
prosecution, it was contended by 
the learned counsel, that this was 
doctrine held forth contrary to 
established law of the charch 
England; for by a statute of 
13th Eliz. it is enacted, That ifany 
person shall advisedly maintain oF 
aflirm any doctrine directly com 
trary and repugnant to any OF® 
articles of religvon, and shall as 
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and not revoke his er- 
a Ne aha be deprived of his ec- 
clesiastical preferments.— Mr. Stone 
read to the wan — de- 
ich occupied nearly two 
— vee endeavoured 
toshow that he had done no more 
than fulfil his engagements with 
his ordaining bishop; that he had 
conformed to the church of Eng- 
land as by law established, and that 
he had not offended against the 
gatute of the 1Sth of Elizabeth.— 
The court (sir William Scott), after 
making many observations on this 
t subject, was of opinion, 
that the charges were clearly esta- 
blished by the evidence produced, 
and therefore observed, it could not 
resist the act of parliament ; but it 
deferred giving final judgment till 
the next court day, in order to 
give Mr, Stone an opportunity of 
revoking his error. 


Friday, May 20. 


This day the rev. Francis Stone, 
rector of Cold Norton in Essex, 
was called upon by the court, (sir 
William Scott,) agreeably to its 
directions, to appear and revoke his 
eror, for having preached a ser- 
mon in the parish church of Dan- 
bury, before the archdeacon of the 

» Wherein he maintained 
doctrine contrary to the established 
law of the church of England, by 
denying the Holy Trinity, the di- 
vinty of our Lord and Saviour, 
and the atonement by the death of 
Christ. An immense number of 
Persons assembled in the court- 
room and hall adjoining. 

About nine o’clock sir William 

took his seat, and Mr. Stone 

aced himself at the bar, and was 
caied upon for his recantation. 

e registrar of the court then 

read a written paper, signed by Mr. 
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Stone, to the following purport :— 
That he was not aware, by preach- 
ing this sermon before the arch- 
deacon, he was offending against 
the act of parliament passed in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth ; that he 
was well persuaded that the ordain- 
ing bishopauthorized him to preach 
as he did, and that he promised 
and engaged not to offend again in 
like manner. 

Sir John Nicholls then addressed 
the court at considerable length, 
and commented on the unaccount- 
able conductof the reverend gentle. 
man, who, instead of recanting his 
error, after the license and indul- 
gence that had been granted him, 
still persisted in maintaining his 
heretical doctrines under the plausi- 
ble pretext of an evasion. e beg- 
ged leave to observe, that he did 
not by any means wish to force 
opinions upon a man which he 
could not conscientiously be.ieve, 
but in conformity to his duty he 
could not avoid pressing the pre:ent 
prosecution, which was founded 
upon a very important act of par- 
liament.—That act provided, that 
no person in holy orders shouid be 
allowed to preach any doctrine sub- 
versive of, or contrary to, the 49 
articles of belief; and as an offence 
against that statute had been clearly 
proved against, and admitted by the 
defendant, it became his duty, in his 
official capacity, to pray the court 
for the sentence the luw prescribed, 
The constitution of theland had left 
every man the liberty of choosing his 
own religion, but it had wisely pro- 
vided against persons professing dis- 
senting principles, from participa. 
ting in the emoluments appropriated 
to the ministers of the established 
church. 

Dr. Lawrence followed, on the 
same side; he observed that the 
fF rose-utors 
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prosecutors were legally entitled to 
claim judgment. On the last occa- 
sion, the reverend defendant appear- 
ed before the court: what the reve- 
tend gentleman had said, was nota 
suitable atonement for his error; 
and it therefore became his duty to 
pray sentence of the court. 

Mr. Stone then addressed the 
court extemporancous!; » and said, 
he considered the holy Scriptures to 
contain all the doctrine and instrue- 
tion necessary to salv: — thr uch 
faith in Jesus Christ. The doctrine 
of the church of Ene! wait appear d 
to him to have no better authority 
than the church of Rome. Ih y 
were both erroneous, only the Ro- 
man catholic was more absurd— 
they were pope against pope, cach 
assertin 
lity. ‘The principle of intolerance 


. Pape "eo 
Was common to both, although ihe 
‘ 


ticir respective injallibi- 


pra ctice was different : when he was 
origi nally ord en a priest, he ad- 
mitted thatthe , Seript ires were 
the only rule of } is furth, and he 
hould alwavs apply to them in the 
conscientious discharee of his dutv. 
‘To swear a man to preath accord. 
ing to the spirit of the holy Scrip- 
tures, and to make him conform 


preaching to the provis ons of an 
act of parliament, Was a specics otf 


ecc! Stu LIC hs alt’ weTyv f r\ hich lre 
could not Gnd a paralic!. 

Sir. J. Nichols intert ithe re. 
verend gentleman, and observed, 
tirat th e court did 1 t sit to examine 


the merits of his syste mm ot belief, 
but to determine t! le question whic h 
he had been calle dto answer. The 
law ¢ termined what he had preach- 
ed and published to be error, and it 
was for him either to recant it, or 
submit to the sentence which the 
law had provided for such anoffence, 

Sir. W. Scott said he had heard 
the defendant with vreatinrpatience. 


‘ ye 
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Iiistead of a formal recantation, a» 
had been requested of him, he ony 
persisted in his former errors what 
consolation therev. gentlemancould 
derive from his conduct, he was yt. 
terly unable to say, 

Mr. Stone said, he had falg? ad 
the oath taken on his ordination, 

and if he erred, he was answerable 
to God, and him alone. He con 
ccived that he had as good a right 
to preach the worship “of one God, 
as the ‘Trinitartans had to preach 
the unity of three deities in One ; 
and as many other sectaries preach. 

ed doctri ines different from that 
acknowledged by the established 
church. At all events he should 
conform himself to God’ sw — 

ot to any act of parliament. He 
hewe ver requested the ee judge 
would be kind enough to instruct 
any person properly qualified, to 
iraw out t! le form of 2 recantation, 
and give him a weck to consider ut 
it.—IJe would be h: ippy to sign it 
if not contradictory to the dictat es 
ot his censcience. He was the more 
solicitous to retain his living, as he 
had a wife and seven children um 
provided for, and entirely depen 
dent on him for support. He fel 
it a severe trial, but he s2 hould 
sooner submit to that than 1 sacrifice 
his duty ta his Creator. 

Sir. Ww. Scott said. he did not ft 
quire iny formal revocation in wri 
ting ( ifthe a bees AC preached, 
but to acknow te dere th em verbally 
and ope enly 1 m court, a! id to declare 
his belief in the thirty-nine articles 
of the pha i England as esti 
blished by law. 

Mr. Stone said, he would not by 
anv means sacrifice his duty © 
God, nor could he ag ree to the 
terms prescribed to him by the 
learn ‘a jndges unless with the sales 
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Sir W. Scott observed, the law 
permitted no salve of conscience. 

Dr. Lawrence begged leave to 
remark, that neither he or his 
learned friend; who conducted the 

ution meant or wished to ar- 

the doctrine themselves. ‘This 

he wished and particularly ob- 

wrved, lest some of the auditors 

should depart under an impression 

that they had been hearing a theo- 
logical argument. 

Mr, Stone stated, that he be- 
fieved God to be the principal Sa- 
sour of the world, and Jesus 
Christ to be his agent. God con- 
demned vs all to everlasting punish- 
ment, but he reversed the jucly- 
ment through the medium of Jesus 
Christ. 

Sir W. Scott interrupted him, 
and said, the only question he had 
to determine was, whether Mr. 
Stone had revoked the errors which 
he was proved to have preached 
and published.—'The statements 
made by Mr. Stone were unsatis- 
factory. On the justness of his 
argument, and in sttpport of his 
opimons, it was not a competent 
subject for himto judge upon. He 
thought the indulgence of another 


week would be productive of no 


good; if he did not avail himself 


of the present opportunity of re- 
voking the error, no alternative was 
left him, but to certify his @ase to 
the diocesan to whom he belonged, 
who would pronounce the sentence 
of the law, 
ae b hop of London and the 
‘hop of Lincoln, accompanied by 
other dignified clergy, then entered 
the court, and after being informed 
by sir William Scott thatthe charges 
alleged against the reverend Frin- 
cis Stone were cl): rly proved and 
established by the evidence pro- 
Gtced, the bish yp of London pro- 
Seeded to read the sentence, and 
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afterwards signed the same, which 
deprived Mr. Stone of his ecclesi- 
astical preferments. ' 

Immediately after sentence was 
pronounced, Mr. Stone cast up his 
eyes to heaven, and exclaimed,— 
* God’s will be done.”’ 

24. ‘The attorney-general moved 
for an information against Mr. 
Dogherty, for a libel against Mr. 
Hunter. He stated, that Mr. D., 
a man without business or fortiihe, 
and involved tn debt, was introdu- 
ced to the house of Mr, Huntér, 
where he contrived to gain the at- 
fections of his daughter, an artless 
rirl of fifteen. The father forbade 
im lus house, Under the agita- 
en of the young lady’s mind, ex- 
cited by this, and his working, on 
her feelings by letters and noctur- 
nal serenades, she fell into a state 
of insanity, und was removed toa 
private receptacle for persons m 
that sad situation, whence Mr. D. 
contrived to steal her awayj and 
marry her under a state of imbeci- 
lity. ‘The father at length consent- 
ed to the marriage, and settled 50C¥. 
a-year on her, but forbade the hus- 
band from visit his home. He 
was, however, induced to advance 
80007. to relieve Mr. D. from his 
embarrassments. At length his 
behaviour to his wife was such, that 
the father found if necessary to It 
teriere. She left her husband, and 
a suit was insticuted in the Com- 
mons, for a divorce for ill usage ; 
on which Mr. D. used the most 
violent threats against her father. 
On this, Mr. Hunter put in force 
the securities which! he had taken 
for the SOOO, he had advanced, 
and lodged detainers against Mr. 
Dogherty for that sum. FExas- 
perated ‘at this, Mr Dogherty 
published in November last a book 
called The Discovery, in which he 
grossly misrepresented Mr. Han- 

ters 
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ter’s conduct ; and in April last pub- 
lished a sort of novel, entitled Ro- 
naldsha, in which he described the 
father as an inhuman monster, who 
had first encouraged the addresses 
of Mr. Dogherty to his danghter, 
then barbarously confined her in a 
madhonse, and lastly, by the basest 
treachery, alicnated the aflections 
of Mrs. Dogherty, and robbed Mr. 
Dogherty of his wife, and her in- 
fant son of his mower. 

The court granted a ruleto show 
cause. 


LETTER FROM MR, JEFFERSON. 


To the delegates of the democratic 

republicans of the city of Phila- 

delphia, in general committee 
assembled, 

The epoch, fellow-citizens, into 
which our Jot has fallen, has indeed 
been fruitful of events, which re- 

uire vigilance, and embarrass de- 
iiberation. That, during such a 
period of difficulty, and amidst the 
perils surrounding us, the public 
measures which have been pursued 
should meet your approbation, is a 
source of great satisfaction. 

It was not expected, in this age, 
that nations, so honourably di- 
stinguished by their advances in 
science and civilization, would 
suddenly cast away the esteem they 
had merited from the world, | 
revolting from the empire of mo- 
rality,assume a character in history, 
which all the tears of their posteri- 
ty will never wash from its pages. 

ut, during this delirium of the 
warring powers, the ocean having 
become a field of lawless violence, 
a suspension of our navigation, for 
a time, was equally necessary to 
avoid contest, or enter it with ad- 
vantage. This measure will indeed 
produce some temporary incon- 
venience, but promises lasting good, 
by promoting among ourselves 





the establishment of Manufactures 
hitherto sought abroad, at the risk 
of collisions no longer regulated by 
laws of reason or morality, 

It is to be lamented that any of 
our citizens, not thinking with the 
mass of the nation as to the nrine 
cl les of our government or of its 
administration, and secing all jg 
proceedings with a prejudiced eye, 
should so imisconceive and mise, 
present our situation asto encourage 
aggression from forvign nations 
Our expectation is, tha: their dis 
tempered views will be understood 
by others, as they are by ourselves 
But should war be the consec:ence 
of these delusions, and the errors 
of our dissatisfied citizens find 
atonement only in the blood of their 
sounder brethren, we must meetit 
as an evil necessarily flowing from 
that liberty of speaking and writing 
which guards our A oe liberties ; 
and I have entire confidence in the 
assurances that your ardour will be 
animated, in the conflicts brought 
on, by considerations of the neces 
sity, honour, and justice of our 
cause. 

I sincerely thank you, fellow. 
citizens, for the concern you 8 
kindly express for my future hap- 
piness. It is a high and abundant 
reward for endeavours to be use- 
ful; and I supplicate the care of 
Providence over the well-being of 
yourseivesand our beloved country. 

May 25. T. JErrersos. 


Admiralty- office, May 28. 
Letter transmitted by reamadmiral 
Purvis. 

Redwing, at sea, May? 

Sir, This morning at day-light, 
Cape Trafalgar bearing W. N.W, 
about six a. an enemy's convoy 
was discovered coming down along 
shore. The winds being very light 


‘ 1, 
and variable, I was not enabled t 
cloe- 
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with: them before | seven 
glock ¢ at chat time, being within 
“sblank shot, the armed vessels 
Csied their sails, and, forming a 
dose line, swept towards us, indi 
‘ae an intention to board. he 
wt confidence I place in the of- 
jcers and men that I have the 
hopour 10 command, induced me 
to meet the enemy upon his own 
terms 3 and l endeavoured to close, 
« decide the business as quick as 
ible, in order to secure the 
merchantmen.——Upon arriving 
within musket-shot, a quick and 
edl.directed fire was opened, our 
guns doing great execution. At 
nine o'clock, the enemy, completely 
panic-struck and beaten, pushed 
their vessels into a heavy surf, sa- 
crficing all their wounded. I in- 
cantly sent a boat to try to save as 
many as Icould, as it was distress- 
ing to see their situation, but our 
men were unable to rescue one of 
them. ‘The merchant vessels, see- 
ing the fate of their convoy, -at- 
wmpted to disperse; some we 
sank, others ran into the surf, and 
mashort time disappeared; the 
test were captured, excepting three 
(woot which were armed) that it 
wsnotin my power to come up 
with, owing to our crippled state, 
raring two Yt-pounders shot 
trough the foremast, one through 
the mainmast, and one through the 
fammoning of the bowsprit, that 
uaewise cat the knee of the head 
wnder. The steady and cool 
conduct of the officers and men 
troughout deserves my warmest 
op and had the enemy possess- 
ne ae enough to have 
» t could not doubt of the 

Fesait, though Opposed to such su- 
Peor numbers, My first-liente- 
mat, Fereuson, on this as well as 


0 . 
“ Many other occasions, Was a 
1808, 
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good assistant to mé. Nothing 
can exceed his cool determined con- 
duct, which I have so often wit. 
nessed. Lieutenant Webster like. 
wise executed his duty entirely to 
my satisfaction, as well as Mz, 
Davis, master, and Mr. Horni- 
m:n, purser, who were both wound« 
ed; the latter, I fear, will lose an 
eye. It is with the most heartfelt 
gratification I acquaint you that our 
loss in men is small, as herewith 
annexed. [am now on my way 
to Gibraltar, as our masts must be 
taken out; but I shall lose no time 
in refitting, and resuming my sta- 
tion. T. Usuer. 

Killed and wounded in the boats, 
Killed, J. Carter, seaman; wound- 
ed, E. Jacobson, seaman severely, 
(who was also wounded on board 
the sloop); Mr. Davis, master, 
slightly; Mr. Horniman, purser, 
severely. 

List of the convoy. The Dili- 
gent of two 24pounders and ‘two 
8-pounders, and GO men, sunk ; the 
Boreas of two 24-pounders and two 
8-pounders, and 60 men, sunk; 
No. 3, of two 24-pounders and ‘one 
$6-pounder, and $6 men, sunk 3 
No. 6, of one 24-pounder and 40 
men, sunk; No. 107, of two G-poun- 
ders and 55 men, escaped; a Mis- 
tico, of four 6-pounders and 20 
men, taken; a felucca, of four 
$-pounders and 20 men, escaped. 
—Merchantmen: 7 captured, + 
sunk, and 1 escaped. 


Extract of a ietter from a lady in 
Madrid to her brother in Dublin, 
3. * Words canuot describe the 
horror with which we have been 
surrounded since the first of this 
month: the approaching storm 
was expected, but on the 2d, ime 
mediatelv after breakfast, it broke 
out in the most furious manner. 


(I°) Our 
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Our friend T. had provided a re- 
trey at his counrry-house, about 
six miles distant, to which we were 
to remove that very evening, but 
the storm overtook us, and stopped 
our journey. The thunder of the ar- 
tillery announced the beginning of 
the business, and in a few minutes 
after the whole male population of 
the city appeared in arms; where- 
ever a French soldier was disco- 
vered, he was instantly cut down or 
shot ; six of them were put to death 
under our windows. the scene was 
dreadful beyond description. After 
two or three hours carnage, parti- 
cularly in our great street called 
Alcala, a reinforcement of French- 
men poured into the town, and in 
their turn became the assailants; our 
doors were burst open by the de- 
feated lace, and seven or cight 
of the inhabitants took refuge un- 
der the couches, and in different 
parts of the house ; but the French 
soldiers followed them, and in my 
—— they most unmercifully 

yoneted those who had first en- 
tered the room, where I and my 
children sat shivering with horror. 
The presence of a young French 
officer protected us; and he had the 
humanity to continue in the house 
the entire of this fatal day, to whom 
I certainly owe the lives of myself 
and children. All night the inha- 
bitants were forced to illuminate 
their windows, and fifteen dreadful- 
looking fellows took entire posses- 
sion of the lower part of the house; 
they soon broke open the cellars, 
which they plundered, nor could 
the presence of the friendly officer 
I have mentioned prevent them. 
The following morning was indeed 
a scene of horror. Almost every 
person that passed through the 
streets was stained with blood, and 
the dead bodies lay in heaps; it 


was reported, and I bel; 
some truth, that Murat, tha Toa 
general, intended to erect some 
works outside the town, to batter i: 
to the und, in revenge for the 
lives his soldiers. This, how. 
ever, he abandoned. The next day 
when the tumult had a littleabated 
T. and I got some articles of 
and the books of the house, and 
through the intercession of og 
French friend were suffered to rm. 
move to his residence at Ombr, 
where we now are with the chib 
dren.——You shall hear from me by 
the first possible conveyance, The 
chance I have of sending this t 
Lisbon is but small, but it may 
possibly reach you.” 

31. During the storm this day, 
about three in the afternoon, an as 
tree in the earl of Portsmouth’s 
park, Hampshire, was shivered to 
pieces by the lightning. A brace 
of bucks were under the tree; on 
was struck dead, and the other 
much injured. Several deer were 
about 57 yards west of the tree, one 
of which was also struck dead~ 
On the same day a ball of freee 
tered the side, and came out at tk 
roof, of a barn belonging to M:. 
Sergrove, at South Moreton, nex 
Wallingford, Oxfordshire. Tt st 
fire to the thatch; but there bemga 
number of persons on the spot * 
was prevented from spreading y 
taking the thatch off the roof—# 
Warminster a ball of fire fell on 4 
thatched public-house, and pem 
trated through two floors mto 4 
kitchen, where it exploded, and # 
the house on fire, nothing bemg 
saved except the stock of heer. 
adjoining houses were burnt 
ground, notwithstanding the ra 
rents of rain that poured down 
ring thetime.—A tremendous 


of thander and lightning pase¥om? 
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the city of Bristol. We have not 
of any serious injury being 

Sir Thomas Hardy attended 
thisday at the chamberlain’s othce, 
Guildhall, where he was presented 
with the freedom of the city andan 
eegunt sword, voted to him by the 
afton of London. ‘The cham- 
tein in avery appropriate speech, 
in presenting the sword, dwelt upon 
shat the country owed to the gul- 
ont and mach-lamented lord Nel- 
wa, under whose flag tne worthy 
cxotain had so much signalized 


bumself. 


JUNE. 


1. Several disturbances have 
taken place among the weavers in 
Lancashire, relative to the prices of 
their wages. A meeting of the cot- 
toomanufacturers of Manchester 
was this day held, at which it was 
unanimously agreed to advance the 
wages 20 per cent. upon the present 
prees, and to make a further ad- 
vance on the Istof August. ‘The 
proposition, unfortunately, had not 
the desired effect. The weavers 
demanded an advance of Gs. &d. in 
the pound sterling ; and still refused 
toreturn to the:r work. Five thou- 
mad of them, it is said, assembled 
# a village between Manchester 
and Bury; and the cavalry went 

Manchester to disperse them. 

At = pen eery there was con- 
sorder; but the weavers 

a Manchester, though refusing to 
work, were very peaceable. Man- 
was full of soldiers. The 

nd had been on duty all day, 
re mae to mount guard all night 
~The parts of the town. 
en woeer on Gazette of the 14th 
“ams a proclamation fry 


nding the persons conccraed 
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in the late antrages at Rochdale ; 
who are described to have, on the 
30th ult., “ broke open the private 
houses of cotton and wool!en-wea- 
vers, carried off their shuttles and 
other implements of weaving, and 
demolished the glass windows of 
the office where the magistrates 
were then met for transacting pub- 
lic business, by throwing large stones 
thereat, several of Shick stones 
wounded the special constables then 
in attendance; and in the evening 
of that day broke open and entirely 
burnt down the prison then and 
there being: and, on Tuesday the 
$list of the said month of May, such 
rioters continued their depredations, 
and in the evening thereof extorted 
money from divers peaceable inha- 
bitants of the said town and parish 
of Rochdale, by gathering them- 
selves together in large bodies, and 
menacin® to burn their houses, fac- 
tories, mills, &c. and proceeded to 
such extremities, that the lives of in- 
dividuals were not only threatened 
but in most imminent danger.” We 
are very sorry to add, that the 
weavers in Lancashire continued 
their refractory proceedings some 
wecekslonger. On the 20zh inst. large 

bodies of them again assembled in 

St.George’s Fields, Manchester, and 

in the neighbouring streets, and not 

only stopped all the looms they 

found at work, but interrupted every 

weaver coming in with finished 

pieces, or going out with fresh work, 

forcing the workmen to return from 

whence they came. Considerable 

bodies of them again assembled on 

the 2list, but indicated rather a 

peaceable disposition. Purties of 

the 4th dragoons patrolled the 

streets during the day. 

2. Early this morning, ina Geld at 
the back of the Queen’s Head and 
Artichoke public-house, leading to 
Camden ‘Town, Mr. Joachim,. of 
(E 4) Pratt 
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Pratt-place, Camden Town, was 
found dead. In the afternoon he 
went to visit Mr. Moss, who resides 
at Cumberland-place, Lisson Green, 
and received some money. When 
he left Mr. Moss, he said he was 
going to Salisbury-place, where he 
stopped td see some persons play at 
skittles till a late hour. About halt 
past eleven o'clock, the landlord of 
the Queen’s Head and Artichoke 
public-house heard the _— ofa 
pistol, and the cry of ‘ Murder !” 
It was supposed Mr. J. was then 
attacked by robbers, and that he 
being a resolute man had resisted 
their attack. His money and watch 
were stolen, but notes about him to 
the amount of 100]. were not taken. 
A large bullet had entered the left 
side, and passed through his heart. 

8. John Taylor, a sailor, was 
tried under lord Ellenborough’s act, 
for stabbing, cutting, and wound- 
ing Sarah, the wife of John Wood, 
with intent to kill, disable, or do 
her some grievous bodily harm, He 
repeatedly begged of her to go and 
live with him, and she as often re- 
fiised. On the 12th of May they 
met in the street ; they drank seme 
porter together, and the man then 
repeated his solicitations ; she posi- 
tively refused ; on which he drew a 
knife and stubbed her. He was 
found Guilty, and sentenced to be 
executed on Monday. 

7. This afternoon a melancholy 
accident happened near Putney- 
bridge, to John Cooper, Charles 
Grant, and Richard Northern, 
the former a journeyman, the latter 
apprentices to Mr. Bensley, printer, 
Bolt-court, Tieet-street. A party 
had agreed to spend the day up the 
river, but the whole declined excert 
the above three; they proceeded 
without a waterman, and being un- 
acquainted with the management 
ofa boat, it ups t, and two of them 


were drowned. The body of 
thern was found about a 5 he he 
an hour after the accident, and by 
was recovered by the means recom. 
mended by the Royal Humane §. ' 
ciety. 
KING’s BENCH, June 1]. 
The King v. Governor Picton, 


This cause came on agai 
be tried this day, and psa 
the court (which was -ertremely 
crowded the whole day) from nine 
o’clock in the morning until eight 
at night. 

Mr. Garrow, in stating the case 
on the part of the prosecution, ob. 
served, that as the evidence which 
he was again about to adduce i 
support of this prosecution, had been 
already fully laid before the pub. 
lic, he had no matter of novelty-te 
state to the jury; and whatever 
might be the personal feelings on 
the other side, he protested for him. 
self, that out of this case he knew 
nothing of the defendant, and had 
no other view but wishing justice 
might be done te all: parties, deter- 
mined on his part to do his dutyt 
the public. ‘The horrid barbarities 
charged against this defendant were 
such as had never before been char. 
ged against any British governer, 
that of cruelly torturing a female of 
the tender age of fourteen years 
He then stated, that in the year 
1801 the island of Trinidad was 
ceded to the British forces, 
general sir Ralph Abercromby, 
when the defendant was appt ted 
governor of that island, and it w# 


stipulated that the people of the 
island were to be coverned by ther 
own, namely, the Spanish laws, Ut 
til his majesty’s pleasure should be 
known. It was the custom 

country that persons should marry 
at an early age; and the unhappy 


feniale, who gave rise to this pro 
secutiom 
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ection Louisa Calderon,) had 
ed toa person of: the 
same of Pedro Lewis; but by the 
grifices of his servant Carlos Gon- 


ler, she was by him seduced, and 


he afterwards robbed his master of 
gxoducats. ‘The robber esc.ped, 
but the girl was taken up, and ap- 

ation Was made to the ¢overnor, 
t permit torture to be inflicted, in 
ae compel her to confess what 
de knew of the facts. ‘The manner 
in which this torture was inflicted, 
he should abstain from describing, 
bat the jury would have the pain to 
hear it described by the unfortu- 
vate sufferer herself, corroborat- 
ed by other evidence. Before in- 
ficting the torture, it was neces- 


ary however to show that the de- . 


fendant, a British governor, had 
consented toit. In answer to this, 
it wassaid, that the defendant was 
authorized by the law of Spain in 
sich cases; but in reply to this, he 
dould show that no such law ex- 
ited in the Spanish code, that no 
Spanish governor could have in- 
fieted such a punishment, and that 
it wasreserved for governor Picton 
to be the first to introduce torture 
into that island, which by the Spa- 
nish laws could only be resorted to 
mcases of witchcraft, and Louisa 
Calderon was the only instance of 
the kind ever known in that island 
where torture was inflicted for a 
different crime. It, however, some- 
thing should be shown on the other 
nde, from the old Spanish books, 
be oad eb torture in such cases, 
r pee ; ow, on the contrary, 
re rm "dt ae obsolete, and 
diet unde y, was the one 
ey Ct rture had ever 
ob wer ndaay he was sorry to 
; opt . as first introduced by 
£overnor; and he should 


fart ' 
ther contend, that from the in- 
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troduction of the British govern- 
ment, all such laws, if they ever did 
exist, must cease, and be wholly 
void and -nugatory. 

Louisa Calderon was then exas 
mined, and described the manner ia 
which the torture was inflicted, ia 
nearly the same way she had done 
on the former trial, with the excep- 
tion that she now gave her evidence 
in the English language, with much 
fluency and correctness. Having 
described the pike on which she ' 
stood, suspended by a rope and 
pulley from the cieling, her funt- 
ing, &c. &e. she further stated, that 
the persons present were Begerot, 
the judge, who first applied to the 
srovernor for the order to torture, 
de Castro, the escribado, or secre- 
tary to the judge, and Ralpho 
Shando, the alguzil or constable. 
She also stated, that when brought 
before the governor, he said if she 
did not declare who had got the 
money, he would make the hang- 
man pass his hands over her. 

Ralpho Shando corroborated her 
statement. 

The order for applying the tor- 
ture was then produced, and ape 
peared in the words following :— 

“ Aptliqu.az la question® & Loujia 
Calkderoni.” 

Siened) ‘Tue Goverwor. 

Mr. Dalias, in stating the case of 
the defendant, admitted the facts 
to have been fully proved; but the 
jury were torecollect, that the idea 
of applying the torture did not ori- 
ginate with governor Picton, but 
with the judge of thecountry. With 
espect to its severity, he had no. 
thing to say, but it must be recol- 
lected, that the prosecutix was ac- 
cused of a crime which, in this coun. 
try, would be considered a capital 
offence, and lead to an ignominious 
execution. In order that the jury 





* The torture. 
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might judge rightly of the case, it 
was necessary they should sec and 
understand what the charge truly 
was, It was not for causing Louta 
Calderon to be cruclly tortured, 
but giving an order that torture 
should be applied. He did not, how- 
ever, mean to say that if his con- 
duct was illegal, he was not by the 
laws, and in a moral point of view, 
answerabie ; but the imprisonment 
and severe treatment were not appli- 
cable to him, unless the governor 
was to be considered as the gaoler 
and executioner. The only point, 
therefore, which the jury had to 
try was, whether governor Picton 
had ordered the torture to be ap- 
plied unlawfully and maliciously, 
or otherwise; but in fact the malice 
might be of course inferred if the 
thing was done illegally, Jf the 
law was in existence, he was autho- 
rized and bound by it to exercise 
that power. 

A great number of depositions 
were then read to prove the laws of 
Spain on this subject. 

After a vast body of evidence 
being adduced to show that torture 
was authorized by the Spanish laws, 
and much argument on both sides, 
it was at length agreed that a spe- 
cial verdict should be taken; and 
after a charge from lord Ellenbo- 
rough, in which he observed, that 
however the law of Spain authorized 
torture, and that governor Pictan 
had not acted maliciously, in his 
opinion he had acted extra-judici- 
ally, for the dernier appeal was not 
to the governor, but to the king of 
England, and therefore the court 
would infer that he was guilty of 
the fact, 

‘Lhe jury then returned a spe- 
cial verdict: That, at the time of 
the cession of the island of Trini- 
dad to the British force, the law of 
Spain authorized torture, and that 
governor Picton had not acted ma- 
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liciously, except so far as the hw 
inferred from the facts. Upon the 
other counts of the indictment, the 
jury found a general verdict of. 
Guilty. 

The trial did not terminate Until 
near eight o’clock at night, 


ASSESSED TAXEs, 


At a numerous meeting of the 
commissioners of the assessed 
taxes, acting in and for the dj. 
vision of Kensington ; held at the 
Coffee-house at Hammersmith, 
on Monday the 15th of Juz, 
]-08 : 

The clerk laid before the meeting 
a printed copy of a bill pow vending 
in parliament, entitled “ A bill wp 
amend and regulate the assessment 
and collection of the assessed taxes, 
and of the tax upon property, pro 
fessions, trades, and ofhces;’’ and 
the same having been read and con 
sidered, the, following resolutions 
were moved and seconded, and 
unanimously agreed to—viz. 

Resolved, !. That inthe opintonol 
the commissioners now present, it 
would be derogatory from their cha 
racters and injurious to their feeb 
ings as independent men, acting gra 
tuitously in the performance of a 
very invidious and expensive service 
to the state, to be superintended, 
controlled, and directed by an of 
cer appointed and paid by the crown, 
without the same qualification in re. 
spect of property as is required 0 
themselves, and who may by bis 
conduct render himself extfemely 
offensive. 

2. That the commissioners ae 
unconscious of having 1m any mat 
ner negleciced their duty 5 but, ont 
contrary, have always shown | 
utmost promptitude in carrymg me 
execution the various acts of pari 
ment relating to the taxes 88 
their management. 4, That 
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g, That the commissioners can- 
nat contemplate, without the most 
ieely apprehension, the effects of 
the proposed regulations for en- 
forcing the collection of the taxes 
byhalf-yearly instalments 5 because, 
from their experience of the difh- 

‘es now atiending the collection 
of the taxes, they are | per- 
waded, that if these regulations 
shall be acted upon, exchequer pro- 
ces must be issued against whole 
wires, and the utmost confusion 
and distress prevail, and there is 
too much reason to fear that it 
would have a tendency to produce 
a combined resistance to the levy- 
ing of the taxes, and in the end lead 
to consequences the most serious 
and alarming. 

4, That the commissioners are 
gnsible ot the neces-ity of an early 
and regular payment of the taxes; 
but are of opinion that the laws 
sow in force are fully adequate to 
that purpose, so far as it can be 
done consistentiy with the feelings 
and ability of the people under the 
present severe pressure of the times. 

Ordered, That the foregoing re- 
solutions be signed by the nA 
man, and transmitted to the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and that 
copies be sent to the members for 
thecounty of Middlesex. 

(Signed) Joun Grecory, 

Chairman. 

13. This and two following days, 
the dukeof Bedford’s annual sheep- 
thearing took = at Woburn- 

jto which all the principal 

urists and graziers, ama- 

teurs as well as practical, went 

On the first day ee) 
company assembled at the Par 

toview the duke’s Southdown 

leester sheep, which were to 

wld in the afternoon. The 

A returned to dinner at the 

y at three. Sale of the sheep 

Cat six; some of the South- 
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down ewes sold at 46s. per head; 
Leicester theaves as high as 80s;.— 
Tuesday the Smithfield club met 
to transact some business; after- 
wards attended a ploughing match 
at Crawley Heath; dined at the Ab- 
bey at three; after dinner lord So- 
merville presented to the duke a 
large silver salver from the agri- 
culturists of Great Britain. This 
elegant piece of plate weighed 400 
ounces, and was about 18 inches 
by two feet in size; the border was 
decorated with embossed figures, 
emblematical of agriculture ; in the 
centre was the Bedford arms, su- 
perbly engraved, with the following 
inscription: To his grace John 
duke of Bedford, from the agricul- 
turists ot Great-Britain, Anno Do- 
mini 1807.” His grace returned 
thanks in a most elegant and anie 
mated speech. — Wednesday, the 
company viewed the several imple- 
ments of husbandry, &c. and at- 
tended the sale of Southdown ewes 
and theaves; some sold for $/. 15s. 
per head; atter which the adjudi- 
cation of the prizes took place. 

In the King’s Bench, lord Ellen- 
borough deltvered the opinion of 
the court in the question the Xing v. 
Dodd, on the legality of joint-stoak 
companies. They were of opinion, 
that as the statute had lain dormant 
for 88 years, it would be hard to 
subject Mr. Dodd to its penalties. 
I: was, however, to be understood, 
that this and other joint stock com. 
panies, with transferable shares, 
were illegal, and that the promoters 
of future establishments of this de- 
scription would be liable to the sta- 
tutable penalties, javing no excuse 
for ignorance. 

James Gilchrist, stocking-maker, 
at Slatefield, near Glasgow, was 
tried before the high court of jus- 
ticiary, at Edinburgh, for the mur- 
der of his wife, by strangling her 
and thea setting fire to her clothes, 
(E 4) with 
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with the view of having it believed 
that she had been acciden*ally burut 
to death. After a trial which lasted 
ten hours, he was found guilty, and 
ordered to be executed at Glasrow 
on the 17th of July. 

14. This morning anjnquest was 
held at the Swan, the corner of 
Church-street, Lambeth, on the 
body of miss Jemima Prosser, about 
ten years of age, the daughter of a 
respectable tradesman inthe Strand, 
who lost her life by falling from a 
barge into thé Thames, about four 
o’clock-on Sunday evening last. 
She had just returned trom board- 
mg-school, and wason a visit at the 
house of Mr. Davies in Northtim- 
berland-strect. The deceased went 
ia Company with miss Anne Davies, 
on board a barge at the end of the 
street, it being a fine evening, and 
the tide high up} As they walked 
along the eunwale of the vessel, 
miss D,, who was foremost, sud- 
denly missed jer companion, and, 
upon looking into the water, she 
could discern her clothes, though 
her tace was not visible. She gave 
an alarm, but the body had sunk 
before a boat could reach the spot, 
Several persons repeatedly endea- 
voured with drags to recever the 
body; but it was not found until 
between 10 and 11 0’clock on Mon- 
day night, when T. Duffin, a water- 
man, saw the body lying partly en 
the shere, and partly ummersed in 
water, opposite Lambeth palace. 
Verdict Accadental .eath. 


FIRE AT TRINIDAD. 


16. We have been favoured by a 
correspondent with the followmg 
accourt of the dreadful and exten- 
sive contiagration ot the tewn of 
Port d’Espagne, in the ill-fated 
island ef Trinidad, where every 
house has been burnt to the ground. 

* ‘The tie began at a chemist’s 
shop in Frederick-street, about ten 
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o’clock m the evening of the Ohh 
of March. By eleven o'clock chat 
sirect: Was Consumed, and hefagg 
twelve the whole front of the towg 
was burnt, extending from. the 
‘comer ot the old Ordnancesvard 
in the east, down to Unwin’s.comey 
in the we t, excepuing the commis, 
sary-meneral’s house and stores, 
Mackintosh’s and Cipriani’s brick, 
buildings, which are opposite on the 
sea-shore, and which were saved by 
knocking dewn the wooden build. 
ings at each end. From Unwin’s 
corner, the hre extended up to the 
new buildings owned by Dr. Wi. 
hiams and others, to the nosth of 
Brunswicg-square, trom whence 
ran up obliquely to the end of &, 
Ann’s-street, and to the Market. 
place m the east, where it stopped, 
This describes the circumterence of 
this dreadtul conflagration ; within 
which there is not a house standing. 
Such was the rapidity of the flames, 
that many of the inhabitants with 
difficulty escaped with their lives, 
The consequences that must ensue 
from the dreadful havoc made by 
this fire are, at this time, (Apri 
3d,) almost incalculable. 

«It is said that 1500 houses are 
consumed, together with their fiir. 
nityre and stores of merchandise, 
supposed to the value of one million 
and a halfsterling ; and that 10,000 
people are without houses, beds 
clothes, and food ; but it is to be 
hoped that immediate supplies wil 
be sent from the neighbounng ¢- 
lonies; yet as no adequate supply 
can be obtained for them m 
colonies, because of the Amencat 
embargo, it is expected that the go 
vernment of this country will wake 
early notice of such an uncom 
monly distressing event, by aiford- 
ing some adequate degree of relret. 

‘17. The Hertfordshire agricul 
tural society met at Cold Harbour 
Farm, belonging to the earl ot 
Bridgewaitty 
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: ry their president 5 the 
day was fine and the company nu- 
amongst whom were the 

duke of Bedford, sir John Sebright, 
wed many of the princtpal gentry 
dthecountsy. Alter viewmng the 
dock exhibited on the ground, and 
ying due attention to the ploughs 
contending for prizes, the company 
adorned to dinner at the King’s 
Arms, Berkhampstead. ‘The toasts 
wen were Phe king, lhe queen, the 
prince of Wales and royal famtiy, 
Speed the plough, Small in sie 
ia value, Breeding im ail its 

hes, The fleece. ‘The duke of 
Bedford, with three times three, was 
drank with the greatest enthusiasm. 
—The noble duke returned thanks 
inaneat and elegant speech, and 
assured the company, that if he me- 
nted their approbation, it was. by 
encouraging apricultural pursuits. 
Qa the members of the county 
being given, sir John Sebright 
thanked the company for himself 
and collearues for the honour they 
had done him, and was happy in 
gwimg encouragement to this in- 
sttubon, as by sodomg he had met 
wi their approbatior—and gave 
%a toast, Peace, plenty and com- 
merce all over the world; Mr. R. 
Flower, of Hertford, rave as atoast 
—Mary Bowdell, aved 60,—living 
'@ Hertfordshire. ‘Che reason of 
his introducing such a person to 
Meir Aotice was, that she had spun 
le. of Merino wo 1 uno yara, so 
»thar it was considered, by those 
who Were competent judges, to ex- 
cel any ever attompted—that it 
measured in lencth 29 miles 200 
yatds, He assured the company, 
Me Was iniormed, he might chal- 
lenge all Europe t )produce se rare 
* specimen of skill and industry as 
that ay produced, which was sent 
fr their iaspeciion by Mr. E. K. 
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Fordham, of Royston; this toast 
excited mirth and applause, and the 
yarn was admired for the beauty 
and silky softness of its texture, 
The prizes were adjudged to the 
ear] of Bridgewater for the best 
plough, which being the invention 
of Mr. Plenty, of Hampshire, the 
earl begged him to accept the prize 
value 10 guineas, as he considered 
more merit due to him as the ine 
ventor ; the best and second ploughe 
man received a prize of 3 and 2 
guineas each; Mr. R. Flower, Herte 
ford, for the best one-year-old ram, 
of the mixed Merino breed, a cup 
value 5 guineas; to the same for 
the two best ewes, of the same breed, 
a cup value 5 guineas; to Joseph 
Halsey, esq. 3 guineas for the best 
boar; to the best sheep-shearer 3 
guineas ; the second best 2 guineas; 
and the third one guinea. 
KING’s BENCRK, June 18. 

The King v. Hart and W. White. 

This was an information filed ex 
officio, by the attorney general, 
avainst the defendants, as proprie- 
tors, printers, and publishers of a 
Sunday newspaper, for a libel on 
sir S. Le Blanc, one of the justices 
of the court. 

The attorney-general, for the 
prosecution, stated that he thought 
it his duty to file this informauon 
against the defendants, for certain 
scandalous strictures which appear- 
ed in that paper, on the conduct of 
the judge and jury who had tried 
Chapman aud Bennet at the last 
admuralty sessions; the former, for 
the murder of a sailor of the name 
of Dunn; and the latter for the 
alleged murder of a boy named 
Rickman. In these hbels it was 
falsely stated, that sir Simon had 
presided on both, whereas he only 
presided on the ¢rial ot Coapeens. 
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The attorney-general then went 
over the different cases, as they ap- 

in evidence ; and was certam 
that no fault could be found with 
the conduct of the judges on that 
occasion, neither with the jury, as 
it did not appear that they were 
actuated by any mistaken notions 
of philanthropy ; and the solicitor- 
general, who conducted the pro- 
secution, was ectly satisfied 
with the verdict which had been re- 
turned, These libels had no other 
tendency than to bring the trial by 
jury into contempt, and subvert 
the constitution. The papers which 
contained the libels were produced 
and read by Mr. Lowten, 

Mr. H. B. Harvey produced the 
patent constituting sir S. Le Blanc 
a judge of the court, as did an off- 
cera copy of the record of Chup- 
man and Bennet’s acquittal. 

Mr. Adolphus, for the detendant, 
addressed the jury with creat force 
and animation, and contended that 
no criminality could be attached to 
them for animadverting on the pro- 
ceedings of a court of justice, as 
the right of so doing had been em- 
ployed from the earliest period of 
printing, and agg rd in the 
ease of Donnellan, who had been 
found guilty of poisoning sir T. 
Boughton ; and very lately in the 
ease of Haggerty and Holloway ; 
but in both these cases very severe 
Sen ange had been published, re. 

‘cting on the conduct of the 
yodges who presided, and the jury 
who found them guilty ; yet these 
publications had not the smallest 
tendency to bring the trial by jury 
mto contempt, or subvert the con- 
stitation, though they were written 
with greater severity than those 
imputed to the defendants, who did 
not publish with any criminal in- 
tent. He then detailed the evi- 
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dence before the jury on both trials 
and hoped the jury would see thar 
much ground of animadversiog 
arose on their acquittal, 

The attorney-general made 2 
short =. After a suitable 
charge from Mr. Justice Grose, 
who presided in the room of the 
lord chief justice, the jury retired 
for half an hour, and brought ina 
verdict of Guilty. 

The hall and court were 
crowded, and when the word Gai 
was pronounced, there was m 
hissing on the outside of the bar, 
which induced the learned judge to 
direct that any person thus disturb. 
img the peace should be brought 
before him ; whereupon silence was 
restored ; and immediately after 
wards the cours was ordered to be 
cleared. 

20. On the Lith, 12th, and 13h 
inst. Mr. Cannington opened varie 
ous barrows in the neighbourhood 
of Stonehenge, under the direction 
of sir Richard Hoare, bart. and 
with the aid and assistance of A. B. 
Lambert, esq. and found a number 
of curious remains of Celtic orna 
ments, stich as beads, buckles, and 
broaches in amber, wood, and 
gold; one of which, for its ele 
gance and appropriate form, ts at 
once a proof of the nobility of the 
person for whom the barrow was 
raised, and the elegance of the arts 
at the period of the interment, 
about 3000 years from the present 
period. ‘The shape of this cunovs 
article is conical, and the exact form 
of the barrow itself, which it was 
most probably intended to figure, 
Conceive a piece ef wood, imbn- 
cated in layers, one over the other, 
to the summit of the cone, and co 
vered with thin plates of pure gon 
and adorned with circles roune 
middle, and near the bottom witha 
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festoon about the lower 
in which are two holes fora 
= orwire to suspend it. 
A bill was introduced to parlia- 
ment to prevent the spreading of the 
—_, by which tt is enacted, 
1, 


at no one shall inoculate 
for the small-pox within the di- 
gance of three miles of any city, 
town, or village, under a penalty 
of 507. ’ 
9, That in every place destined 
for inceulation by the Suttonian 
method, the words “Small Pox 
Hospits!,”” or “ Pest House,’’ shall 
be posted up in large and legible 
characters. . 

$, That if any person shall be 
taken i!) of the infectious small-pox, 
they si:il be removed to a distance 
from all other habitat’ons, at the 
expense of the par 4, if their own 
re’ations are not able ; and all mas- 
ters of houses where the infection 
ma” appear, shall write up on the 
cutside of their houses in lar 
and legible characters, “ Small-Pox 
here,” under a penalty of 20/. 

¢. And every master or mistress 
of 2 house where the small-pox 
breaks ont, shall within 24 hours 
sead rotice thereof to the church- 
wariens and overseers under a 
pecalty of 42. 

ve such penalty to be levied till 
afer two mooths, and in case the 
infection has uot spread, then the 
Magisirates to be empowered to 
remmtt the penaity. 

A weaver of ‘T'rafford, nearChes- 
ter, has lately worked a piece of 
able-linen, of the uncommon 
Kagthof 1924 yards, acircumstance 

ore unknown in that branch of 
Manufacture. 

22, Dvew exrraorpinary.—A 
Nery hovel species of duel has lately 
taken place at Paris. M. de Grane 
pee and M. Le Pique having 
Qarrelled about Mademoiselle 
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Tirevit, a celebrated opera dancer, 
who was kept by the former, but 
had been discovered in an intrigue 
with the latter, 2 challenge ensued. 
Being both men of elevated mind, 
they agreed to fight in balloons, and 
in order to give time for their pre- 
paration, it was determined that 
the duel should take place on that 
day month. Accordingly on the 
3d of May, the parties metat a field 
adjoining the Tuilleries, where 
their respective balloons were ready 
to receive them.—Each, attended 
by a second, ascended his car, 
loaded with blunderbusses, as pis- 
tols could not be expected to be 
efficient in their probable situatiogs. 
A great multitude attended, hear- 
ing of the balloons, but little dream- 
ing of their purpose: the Parisians 
merely looked for the novelty of a 
balloon race. At nine o'clock the 
cords were cut, and the balloons 
ascended majestically amidst the 
shouts of the spectators. ‘The wind 
was moderate, blowing from the 
N. N. W. and they kept, as far as 
could be judged, within about 80 
yards of each other. When they 
healt mounted to the height ofabout 
900 yards, M, Le Pique fired his 
piece ineffectually ; almost imme- 
diately after, the fire was returned 
by M. Granpree, and penetrated 
his adversary’s balloon; the con- 
sequence of which was its rapid 
descent, and M. Le Pique and his 
second were both dashed to pieces 
on a house-top, over which the bal- 
loon fell. The victorious Gran- 
pree then mounted aloft in the 
grandest style, and descended safe 
with his second, about seven leagues 
from the spot of ascension, 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 


The King v. Hart and White, 


95. This was a seeond informas 
tion 
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tion filed by the attorney-general 
against the defendants, for a libel 
upon lord Ellenborough. 

Sir Vicary Gibbs opened the case 
at considerable length.—The libel 


for which he prosecuted was con- 


. tained in The Independent Whig, 


published on two successive Sun- 
days in January last.—The gist of 
the libellous matter was contained 
in a most foul imputation against 
lord Ellenborough, upon the cir- 
cumstance of his charge to a jury, 
at the trial of Boyce versus Bayley, 
in the king’s bench. 

From the several letters which 
were published in The Independent 
Whig upon this trial, sir Vicary 
Gibbs extracted the libellous matter 
which was imputed to his lordship ; 
inferring that the tendency of these 
libels was to pull down the lord 
chief justice from his seat,—to blast 
not only his judicial but his moral 
character, to institute a parallel be- 
tween his lordship and judge Jef- 
feries, and, in the person of my 
Jord Ellenborough, to bring into 
contempt, as far as theauthors were 
able, the whole administration of 
justice in the kingdom, criminal as 
well as civil, 

The attorney-general then read 
to the jury whe libellous matter, 
which was put upon the record.— 
In one part Jord Ellenborough is 
accused with a strong bias to arbi- 
trary power: dnd that his disposi- 
tion this way was so evident, that 
one might suppose that we lived in 
the reign of Jumes the Seeond, in- 
stead of in that of George the Third, 
The writer then proceeded to talk 
of Scroggs and Jefferies, and, as far 
ashe could openly do it, institutes 
a parallel between lord Ellen- 
borough and those judges who had 
disgraced the bench. 

After reading to the jury much 
of the same sort of matter, he con- 


8 


cluded an able speech with antici 
pating a verdict tor the crown, 

The printing and publication of 
the papers in question being preved 
upon the defendants :— 

Mr, Clitford, for the defendants 
delivered a most animated, elo. 
quent, and learned  speech,—He 
traced the history of libels almost 
from the dawn ot our constitutiga : 
he investigated the characters of 
the different judges, and analysed 
the motive and legality of the va. 
rious prosecutions upon similar 
charges.—-He endeavoured prine. 
pally to show, that it would have 

nm more magnanimous. in my 
lord Ellenborough’s advisers, for 
whom he professed the highest re. 
spect, to have wrapped themselves 
up inthe conscious dignity of his 
innocence, than to have begged 
that character from the verdict of 
a jury, which the world was always 
ready to give him. 

He maintained that there would 
be no end of prosecutions, if the ine 
ternperate language of every perio 
dical writer was to pass the hery 
ordeal of such an Aristarchus a 
an attorney-general ; that Locke, 
Burke, Junius, and the immortal 
Chatham, would, under such a 
reign of literary terrorism as Was 
now attempted to be established, 
have been totally eclipsed, and 
pushed out of the hemisphere of 
science and liberal discussion, He 
added, that where the general mo 
tive of a man’s writing appeared to 
be virtuous and honest, where his 
sentiments flowed from a genurme 
love of liberty, and indignant hae 
tred af abuse—that, in cases of this 
sort, it was unbecoming, and meat- 
ly captious, to take down the sta- 
tute-book, and criticise such. - 
man’s writings, in order to punish 
alittle excess and intemperance © 
language, which, in the warmt 
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of feeling, was not easily guarded 


Te ened likewise, that the de 
fendants were neraily spea ng, 
’ t Sod nnsdnt men ; that 
knew not, in these letters which 
they published, that they were ex- 
themselves to the animad- 
version of a court of justice. They 
admitted them into their columns 
as matter of fair discussion; they 
meant well in the publication, and 
what was written against lord E]- 
lenborough, however intemperate 
itmight be, yet, as it was intended 
rather asa premonition and an ex- 
lation, than as a libel, it would 
ve been wiser to overlook it ; and 
that the jury would, perhaps, bet- 
ter satisfy themselves and the pub- 
fic, and, perhaps, even the feelings 
of the noble lord himself, by a ver- 
dict of Asquittal. 

“At least (said Mr. Clifford) 
this is not the time, gentlemen, to 
abridge the liberty of the press; 
and if the verdict which you de- 
liver this day be against the de- 
fendants, I shall then suspect that 
tis intended to stab it to the heart. 
God forbid! but times are omi- 
nous, and those who have not the 
inspiration to predict, may at least 
torebode, 

“Upon the rupture of the peace 
of Amiens we may all remember, 
twas urged as one of the popuiar 
motives for war, that Bonaparte 
Was desirous to abridge the liber- 
bes of the British press; that he 
complained, that nota vessél came 
everto France which did not con- 
fain a caryo of libels against him 
and his government: that these 
hbels must be extinguished, or it 
Was impossible to maintain any 
terms of amity’ with the L:nglish 
Bation. 

_“ Our government replied to 
him, that the liberty of the press 
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was not theirs to concede—that it 
was essential to the English consti- 
tution—that they could not admit 
into discussion any proposed res 
straint upon it, for that it made as 
free with them as it could possibly 
do with France. 

«“ This, gentlemen, was a noble 
answer. It wasa motive of resiste 
ance alone well worthy of a war. 
Let us not then crush or abridge, 
by the verdict of a court of justice, 
what we have refused to the sword 
of the enemy: let us preserve this 
palladium, —— the temple burn 
around us, and let us lodge it in its 
proper sanctuary, and commit it to 
its best defenders, the jury and the 
fury-box.’’ 

After much other matter, in 
waich Mr. Clifford endeavoured to 
explain away the malignity of the 
imputed libels, he concluded with 
a most pathetic address to the feel- 
ings of the court. He spoke nearly 
four hours. 

The attorney-general made a 
short reply. 

Mr. justice Grose, in a brief sum- 
ming up, pronounced the letters 
submitted to the court to be the 
most flagrant lbel he ever remem- 
bered to have read. 

The jury, after a few ‘minutes 
conference, returned a verdict of 
Guilty against the defendants, 

29. A motion was made in the 
court of king’s bench by Mr. Hol+ 
royd, and argued by Mr. Clifford, 
for a new trial in the case of Hart 
and White, on account of the in- 
formality of evidence as.to the 
publication of the paper, which was 
however refused ; and on Saturday 
July 2d, Mr. White, editor, and Mr: 
Hart, printer, of the Whig news- 
paper, appeared in the court of 
king’s bench, to receive sentence 
for the publication of the two I'bels, 
of which they had been found gui. 
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Fillenborough. Mr. Holroyd and 
Mr. Clifford addressed the court in 
extenuation of punishment, for Mr. 
White, on account of ill health, 
(who, it appeared from the affida- 
vits of two eminent medical men, 
ran t risk of his life by a long 
conhnement,) and as not being 
himself the author of the obnoxi- 
ous libels, which were written by 
Mr, Gale Jones, and William Au- 
us Miles, esq. and for Hart as 
g merely the printer, and by 
nO means accessary tO any inten- 
tional offence, Judge Grose 

sentence as follows :—That the de- 
fendants be imprisoned three years, 
White in Dorchester, and Hart in 
Gloucester jail; and that at the 
expiration of that time they give 
security for their good behaviour 
for five years, each in 5004. and 
sureties in 2507. each. Mr. White 
and Mr. Hart were conveyed to 





their tive prisons on the fol. 
lowing Thursday. 
JULY 4. 


The attorney-general moved the 
judgment of the court of king’s 
h on the editors and printers 
of seven of the London newspapers 
for a paragraph reflecting on the 
conduct of the jury who acquitted 
the captain of the slave-ship re- 
ferred to in the case of White. 
As they had suffered judgment to 
go by default, the court, after an 
admonition, fined them 25/, each, 
and dismissed them. 


Downing-street, July 9. 


A dispatch, together with inclo- 
sures, has been received from 


nujor-general Spencer. 
Atlas of Cad, June 12, 
My lord, The French squadron, 
conusting of five sail of the line 
anda frigate, having placed them- 
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séives in a defensive position. ; 
channel leading tthe Ca —_ 
and out of the reach of the works 
of Cadiz, and having refused 
listen to any terms, I have 
satistaction in reporting that the 
Spanish gun and moriar-boats, 
and the teries erected for this 
purpose on the Isle of Leon, and 
near Fort is, commenced hos 
tilities against the French ships, at 
three o'clock in the afternoon of the 
Oh, and the firing continued with. 
Out interruption on both sides til] 
night. Tt was renewed on the part 
the Spaniards on the morning of 
the 10th, and partially continued 
ull two, when a flag of trace was 
hoisted by the French; but the 
terms proposed being inadmissible, 
the Spaniards intend to recom. 
mence hostilities with an additional 
battery, to the eastward of Fort 
Louis, consisting of thirty twenty. 
four pounders. Admiral Purvis 
and myself wished to have co 
operated in this attack; but the 
Spaniards, feeling themselves con- 
fident in their own force, have de. 
clined our offers of assistance 
The supreme council of Seville 
have nominated commissioners, 
and applied last night for passports, 
and a frigate to convey them wo 
England, and they were also equal- 
ly anxious to send feluceas with 
ispatches to South America. In. 
formation having been 1 
that a small French corps was 
assembling at Tavira, with a view 
of entering Spain by the river Gua 
diana, we have been requested to 
proceed against this corps 
either to attack them on the coast, 


or endeavour to prevent the further 
$ against 


secution of their plan 
Spain. I accordingly propose to 
sail immediately s 7% 
lord Collingwood approv . 
Admiral Purvis ha rea Ne 
c 
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detached ships of war off the 
pouth ie Geedians, and has 


other necessary assist- 
ran OY lord Collingwood has 
B. Srencak, Major-gen. 


from general Morla, captain- 
yg oi Fra ndalusia and go- 
vernor of Cadiz, addressed to 
admiral Purvis and general 


Spencer 

Admiral Rossilly, as your ex- 
cellencies will observe by the an- 
sexed copy, has proposedto disarm, 
batupon conditions which I thought 
were inadmissible. Whatever may 
be his terms of surrender, I shall 
inno manner deviate from my pro- 
mise; itis therefore necessary that 
[should have your consent, as I 
have already said in my first con- 
ference with brigadier-gen. Smith 
and capt. sis John Gore, to whom 
Ihave pledged myself with sim- 
plicity and good faith. It will af- 
tord me considerable satisfaction 
two consult with your excellencies 
oa all occurrences, incidents, and 
circumstances, conducive to our 
common advantage, and contrary 
to the interests of the common 
memy. Nothing gives me more 
asure than the absolute 
confidence of your excellencies in 
my candour and sincerity, with 
which 1 remain your excellen- 
ces’ most affectionate and devoted 

ee T. Mora. 


Cadiz, June 11. 


Latter from admiral Rossilly, ad- 
dressed to general Morla, dated 
on board the admiral’s ship, 

Bay, off Cadiz, June 12, 


Captain-general,—obliged to de- 
@ myself on account of the in- 
quetude inspired into the people 
@ this province by my imposing 
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attitude, I yesterday, in order to 
tranquillize them, proposed to your 
excellency to quit the hans In case 
the English cannot accede to this 
proposal, I suggest the idea of dis- 
embarking my means of attack, 
and keeping my ships’ companies 
on For ; no colours shall be dis- 
played on my squadron. Hostages 
shall be given for our security, our 
sick, and all the French people im 
the province, with their national 
and individual property. Hostages 
will be equally given on my part. 
The refreshments, water, and pro- 
visions necessary for my nalidie 
shall be provided on my paying 
for them, as has hitherto been 
done. In short, I shall demand 
no conditions but those which are 
necessary for my honour and that 
of the people serving under my 
orders, and which are compatible 
with the public tranquillity. Depriv- 
ed by my proposal of the means of 
defence against the exterior enemy, 
I demand security against them. 
Receive, captain-general, the re. 
newal of my distinguished con- 
sideration, with which | am your 
excellency’s most humble servant, 
Rossiiry. 


Answer to admiral Rossilly. 

Excellent sir,admira) Rossilly,— 
In answer to certain proposals and 
official demands transmitted by 
your excellency, which, although 
dictated by your honour, are ua- 
questionably incompatible’ with 
mine, as must be evident to your 
excellency, [have to acquaint you, 
that I cannot accept any terms but 
an unconditional syrrender... My 
honour and character not allowing 
me to depart iu any way from my 
promises, I therefore inform you, 
that my orders from the superior 
council being positive with respect 
to the surrender of the squauron 
commande 
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commanded by your excellency, I 
cannot enter into any conditions 
without previously consulting them. 
It is likewise my duty to consult 
with the English commanders, as, 
without their consent, I cannot 
compromise _myself. For these 
reasons, I shall suspend my attack, 
until I have dispatched those two 
expresses, availing myself however 
of the intermediate time to prepare 
other means for the attack. Nothing 
opposes the individual esteem en- 
tertdined for your excellency by 
your faithful servant, 
Tuomas Morta. 


Dewning-street, July 12. 

The following dispatches have been 

received from major-gen. Spen- 

cer, dated on board his majesty’s 

ship Windsor Castle, off Aya- 
monte, June 17. 


My lord,—I avail myself of the 
opportunity atlorded by the passing 
of the Nautilus from lord Colling- 
wood to sir C. Cotton, to congra- 
tulate your lordship on the surren- 
der of the French squadron of five 
line of battle ships and one frigate, 
in the harbour of Cadiz, to the 
Spanish arms, onthe 14th instant, 
on which day the Spanish colours 
were flying in all the French ships. 
The particulars of this important 
and mteresting event will, no doubt, 
be fully communicated to your 
lordship by lord Collingwood. Ii 
is also very satisfactory for me to 
inform your lordship, that the 
movement I have made to this 
quarter, at the request of general 
Morla, has been attended with the 
happiest effects. ‘The French 
troops are retiring in every direc- 
tion towards Lisbon, except some 
very insignificant parties left to oc- 
cupy the different small forte and 
posts on this side of Portugal. The 
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Portuguese people are rising in all 
parts, encouraged greatly by our 
presence here; and the Spanish 
frontier on the Guadiana is thus 
effectually secured from any attack 
of the French. 


B. Spencer, 


Extract of a dispatch from major. 
aes Spencer, dated on board 
is majesty’s brig Scout, off La. 

gos, June 2]. 

My lord,—The French fleet har. 
ing surrendered on the 14th, and 
the British commissioners havi 
since embarked for England, | beg 
leave shortly to recapitulate the 
different events which have led 
these desirable objects, and to state 
to your lordship the present situa. 
tion of Spain and Portugal, as far 
as I have obtained correct informa. 
tion. The general feeling of the 
Spaniards had been for some time 
excited to the utmost degree of in. 
dignation at the conduct of the 
French. ‘The information of the 
forced renunciation of the crown 
of Spain by Charles IV, Ferdinand, 
and all the royal family, in favour 
of Bonaparte, appeared to be the 
signal of universal Oppesition tf 
the views of France. The council 
of Seville, one of the principal 
provincial jurisdictions in Spain, 
have laid hold of some statutes m 
their constitution, which authorie 
their rojecting the orders of the 
supreme council of Madrid when 
that capital shall be in the power 
of foreign troops. They have 
therefore assumed an independent 
authority in the name of Fercinand 
VII, whom they have proclaimed 
king; and after , some prewious 
steps, they have formally leciared 
war against France, and have ap 
pealed to the Spanish mation © 
support them; and ther supre 
macy has been acknowledged a 
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souncils of several other pro- 
“ In Andalusia they col- 
ited from 15 to 20,000 regular 
and have put arms in the 
of upwards of 60,000 pea- 
aus, General Castanos 1s ap- 
wed commander in chief; and 
or ogy they propose, ae 
w frst levies, tO augmen 
lhe of the ald ‘regiments 
» double their present numbers. 
Provincial assemblies are also age 
in most of the large towns, an 
ye depots — meee for rais- 
ingvolunteers. They have a pro- 
ion of nearly 4000 cavalry,and 
oo quantity cf artillery, as 
Serille is a foundry, and one of 
the largest depots in Spain. All 
ucounts agree, that in every part 
of Spain the insurrections shave 
commenced almost at the same 
period; many smiall detachments 
@ the enemy, and many officers, 
have been cut off. General Du- 
pont was on his march to Seville, 
wid had already passed the Morena 
mountains when the insurrection 
took place. He has pushed on to 
Cordova, and, by the intercepted 
dispatches, welearn heis eesnaiiien 
ing himself there, and proposes to 
wut for reinforcements. In the 
mean time, the Morena passes in 
bisrearhave been occupied by 5000 
Spaniards, the road has been 
broken Up ; sents I trust, all com- 
munication has been cut off. Gen. 
@Alrid had received orders to join 
him at Seville with 4000 men, who 
vere toassemble at Alcorentin but 
wr arrival off Ayamonte, and the 
mung of al] Spain, and the alarms 
. » having prevented this 
nes Itrust that gen. Junot 
net now be able to detach any 
Portugal, though we 
been a French corps has 
te think at Elvas, but I do 
1908, it can exceed 4000 men, 


though the reports of its strength 
are. very various. At Faro the 
Portuguese have already risen, 
have taken or destroyed a detache 
ment of about 200 men, have 
seized the arms and ammunititiqn 
of the province, which the French 
had collected in a depédt, and 
also about 40,000 dollars in gold, 
which the French general had 


amassed. 


From vice-admiral lord Colling- 
wood, dated Ocean, off Cadiz, 
June 14. 


Sir, In my letter of the 12th 
instant, by the Alphea, I informed 
you that application had been 
made for a ship to carry to England 
commissioners appointed by the 
supreme council of Seville, to treat 
with his majesty’s ministers on such 
matters as are important to the 
interest of both countries. The 
admiral who commands in the port 
of Cadiz being one of the deputed, 
they did not choose he should de- 
part until the surrender of the 
French ships, which took place this 
morning. The Spaniards having 
constructed an additional battery 
of thirty heavy guns, and nu- 
merous gun-and bomb.-vessels hav- 
ing taken their stations, the French 
ships struck their colours at seven 
wr this morning, amd soon’after 
the Spanish were hoisted on board 
them. The French ships, I une 
derstand, are not at all injured, as 
the Spaniards wanted them for 
their own use; nor has there been 
much loss of men on either side. 
The governor some days since (and 
before I came here) requested of 
major-general Spencer to proceed 
to Ayamonte, to oppose a detach- 
ment of the French army, which 
was said to be marching from Por- 
tugal by the coast; and yesterday 
the transports proceeded, under 
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the protection of the Zealous, to 
that quarter, where the Windsor 
Castle hd conducted a detachment 
the day before. 

The governor of Cadiz has no- 
tified to me, that the commis- 
sioners will be ready to embark in 
two days. As the Revenge has 
been stationed near the town, where 
sir J. Gore has had much inter- 
course with the governor and 
chiefs incommand during the late 
operations, and witnessed the tem- 

er arid disposition of the people, 

have ordered that ship to receive 
them, that he may give to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers the information 
they may desire of what has come 
within his observation as to the 
present state ot this part of Spain. 
Application has been made to me 
this evening by the supreme coun- 
cil at Seville and the governor of 
Cadiz, to give A passpe ?tloa Spa- 
nish frigate and four dispatch ves- 
sels, to carry to the several govern- 
ments and presidencies in the West 
Indies information ot the events 
which have happened in Spain, 
and their instructions to the go- 
VeTnors ; and also thata sloop ot 
war may take out officers to that 
country, whose presence there is 
important ; this they urge in pre- 
ference to their going in a Spanish 
vessel, as it will convey a proof 
of their connexion with Grear Bri- 
tain. 

CoLLINGWoop. 


Letter received by sir C. Cotton, 
bart. from capt. Creyke, of the 
Eclipse sloop, detailing the state 
of uifairs at Oporto. 

H. M.S. Eclits>, off the Bar 
of Oport>, Ju-e 20. 

Sir, Since the account I had the 
honour of delivering to yon on the 
10th June, Oporte has unde rgone 
two revolutions, and has been suc- 


cessively in the hands of the 
French, and the subjects of the 
rince regent. After the Spaniards 
ad defvered the forts into the 
custody of the Portuguese, and the 
national colours were every where 
hoisted, the French were again 
able to establish their authority, in 
consequence of the weak and un. 
determined measures of the gover. 
nor, Louis d’Oliveira, who is now 
confined as a traitor; and mai. 
tained it till the 16th, the davof 
Corpus Christi, a great national 
festival, when it had been usual 
for the Portuguese regiments to 
attend with colours flying. The 
governor d’Oliveira, in cons- 
quence of orders from Junot, at. 
tempted to establish the French 
flag instead of the Portuguese at 
the procession. ‘This violent attack 
on the national custom drew forth 
the murmurs of the populace to 9 
ereata degree, that an attempt to 
compromise on the part of the go- 
vernor had no effect; and on the 
18th, in the evening, the day before 
my arrival here, they were excited 
to such a degree of fury, that, 
countenanced by the priests, the 
people rose en masse, broke open 
the depots, and supplied themselves 
with 25,000 stand of arms, and, 
together with the regulars, formed 
a most determined and enthusiast 
army. From this moment all 
French authority ceased, and every 
man, either French, or suspecte 
of being inclined to the French ™ 
terest, was arrested. The bishop 
of Oporto was elected as the new 
governor, and an army of 20,000 
mien sent to meet the French, #b0 

had advanced, to the amount 
900, within six leagues of Oporte. 
The enthusiasm has communicated 
from one to the other; and the 
Portuguese provinces of ‘Trales 
Montes, Minho, and the porthera 
paris 
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of Beira, in invitation of the 
have risen in arms, de- 
sad to extirpate the French 

éom their kingdom. From the 

matmoderate accounts, besides 
shut are at Oporto, I may estimate 
dem at upwards of 100,000 men. 
al the requldr regiments dis- 
waded by the French are forming 
wen with the greatest alacrity, 
ad will soon joia them. I have 
dis dav had an interview with his 
ecellency the governor, conduct- 
dw him antidst the shouts and 
errivof the populace. ‘To-mor- 
wel sénd-a party of men to 
mon the guns of a large Brazil 
do, the command of which is 
gen toan Englishman, and de- 

did a floating battery to de- 

fedthebrid@e, in case the French 

dould have’ the temerity to ap- 
peach, though such an event is 
mtobeaporehended. If any re- 

eestion § made for powder, I 

eal comply with it; but they have 

& peentabundance of arms, am- 

renifion, and provisions. "The 

etetation of the Portuguese to 
tr Prenelt is so great, that captain 
mes and myself, after having 
teveed the life of the French in- 
moda af police, had the eTeatest 
dSeuky in conveying him 2 pri 
ener tothe boat: and the unbound- 
ti loveand respect for the English 

“one prevented the enraced popus 

uve trom tearing him to pieces. 

ia G. A: Crevxe. 


‘mM aptain Digby, of the Cos- 
MG addressed to, and trans- 


mitted by) lord Ganibicr. 


Cosiact, of St. Andere, 
June 2 

, My ford, he In t Onpe¢ 
of writin y to our le } le hip, i 
ated YOUO! my intention to 
>to Se, andern immedi ite ls nd 
& rete Civ, Able 
% tery a: iskanc 
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to the loyal inhabitants, and bring 
off any British subjects that might 
wish: to come away, im the present 
uncertain state of the country 3 and 
I had intelligence that the French 
frigate In passage, accompanied 
by several run-boats, was expected 
to make a descent on that part of 
the coast: owing to the strong 
easterly winds and long calms, I 
did not get there till the 2Ist. The 
signal-post displayed a flag of 
truce, which was answered by both 
ships. The captain of the port, don 
Vincento Camino, came on board; 
he toldusthatthe French army were 
soon expected to make an attack 
on the pass in the mountains that 
guarded the approach to the town ; 
he invited us to anchor in Sarde- 
nero Bay, which we did at five 
P. M.: until he had made his report 
to the bishop, who was the present 
governor, he wished us not to land. 
No boat returning by one o'clock 
the next day, I concluded some 
sudden attack, or unexpected event, 
must have taken place, In the 
aiternoon a brig came out of the 

harbour full of people of all de- 
scriptions, who had left the town 

on the report that the French were 
advancing. IL immediately got 
under weigh, and’ sent capt. Daly, 
of the Comet, up the harbour, to 
gain some confirmed i.telligence, 
und, should the report prove true, 
to reconnoitre the fort, and find 
out where. the princtval magazine 
was, and, if possil'e, to destroy. 
it, Between eight and nine P. M, 
captam Daly reiurned with certain 
information, that the French army 
had gained the pass, and had halt- 
ed only a few miles trom the town, 
and were expected to enter that 
night or next day. Captain Daly 
also made every possibic observa. 


tion, and had 


imiself >} tked the 


guns in two ! JT , heads tiie t OW Ns» 
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and he requested to go and destroy 


the magazine, and the guns in the 
forts that guard the entrance of the 
harbour. I should certainly have 
sent the boats that night; but the 

at chance of their being taken 
Cy eurgeiee, should the enemy ad- 
vance, and the night being very 
dark and squally, with every ap- 
pearance of bad weather, made me 
defer it till the next morning: at 
day-light we stood into the bay, 
and manned and armed two boats 
from each ship, under the orders 
of captain Daly; he was accom- 
panied by lieutenant H. M. Herbert, 
of the Cossack, and jieutenant 
Read, of the royal marines, and 
several of the younger officers, who 
all voluntecred their services: they 
left this ship soon after six o'clock, 
and landed about eiaht, spiked all 
the guns in Fort St. Salvader de 
Ano, and Fort Sedra, ands»wedged 
shot in the chambers of them, 
which renders them quite useless ; 
the magazine was at some little di- 
stance, and had 5UOwhole barrels of 
powder in it, besides quantities of 
other stores: all which was com- 
pletely destroyed, great part by 
throwing it over the cliis into the 
Say leaving sufficient to blow up 
the magazine: the train was laid 
tor a considerable distance, and it 
was let off about ten o'clock, which 
instantly levelled the whole build- 
ing to the ground. Tinding some 
more powder in FortSedra, a train 
was laid to it, which took effect, 
and blew part of the house and 
storchouse in it up, The tio other 
forts on the west side of the bay 
they could not attempt, as the surf 
was so high it was impossible to 
land, and to walk round was too 
ar from the boats, as they had not 
ymoment to spare; having heard 
before they ot fire tothe first tram, 


ret t! ; Piench had entcred the 
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town, aud they expected a st 
guard at the forts. The boats hb 
the shore by eleven o'clock and 
had just got round the point of De 
Ano, when a considerable body e 
French dragoons appeared on the 
hill, and took post near the smol. 
ing ruins of the magazine, | am 
sorry to say, captain Daly agg 
lieutenant Read of the marinesay 
much scorched, particularly liew, 
Read, in setting fire to the hs 
train, but am happy to find his eye 
are sate, and he is doing well 
Captain Daly speaks in high com. 
mendation of the zeal and ererticoa 
of every officer and man employed 
Wilh gin. Groact Diesr, 

12. George and Thomas Shep. 
herd and W. Freeman were io 
dicted for stealing three silver ta. 
spoons, a silver punch ladle, aglas 
pepper castor, and a wine 
from the Pind r’s arms public 
on Hertford common. 

Mr. Curwood, as counsel for the 
prosecution, called for the seriow 
attention of the jury, inasmuch » 
this case was attended with # 
lar circumstances, and it be 
a question of the intention of de 
prisoners, for of the fact of ther 
taking the articles al there 
could be no doubt. Of the thre 
prisone,s at the bar, Freeman ¥# 
the son of a most respectable 
main; the two others were 
the eldest of whom was not mor 
than 18, and the other 16 yean@ 
age ; they were the sons of a mf 
tleman of great respectability ve 
of large fortune, and were neat! 
allied to persons who had held mos 
exalted rank in the country 
ficts of the case were very =" 
On the 20th of July the three “ 
saners left ].ondon as early 3 
o’clock in the morning, on hor 
back, and tock ghe road to rt 
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sad ¢alled at several public- 
ipases, and drank at each. They 
grived ft the honse : prose- 
time in the forenoon, 
re had some ale and bread 
wel cheese, and soon after departed. 
iately after they ye i 
landlady missed the articles 
pe in Te cedictrveet ; she gave 
de alarm to her husband, who pur- 
eed them, and they were appre- 
headedin Waltham Abbey marshes. 
They were searched, and the ar- 
eles found upon them. With re- 
get, therefore, to the fact, there 
wald beno doubt, but the question 
soald be, wih what intention they 
wok the articles. The learned coue- 
gd said, it was not every taking 
aginst the will of the owner that 
ua felony, but it must be done 
wth a felonious intention, with an 
mention of secretly taking from 
the owner with a view to convert it 
wthe use of the taker, with no de- 
sgn of ever accounting to the 
emer. If the jury believed they 
xted with that intention, they must 
fed them guilty. Bui if, fortu- 
mitely for the prisoners, they should 
tmk they did it as a mad frolic, in 
the wildness ofa momentary whim, 
veh an intention of returning the 
atcles, it would be no felony. 
but itwould be a lesson of dreadtul 
wrenty to them, to guard their 
conduct, and would require 
a hfe of Undeviating rectitude to 
wpe away the stain which this act 
Must Cast _ their characters.— 
The facts bemg proved, and the 
eam, called for their de- 
paper was presented, stat- 
wf; that whole was ‘rolic 
wad a landlady, intending 
satis articles back, and a 
“autioning her to beware of 
Sin future, 
chief baron, in sum. 


BEE up, said that the rank and 
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fortune of the prisoners ought not, 
and weuld not, with the jury, place 
them in a better situation than the 
poorest culprit they had tried, On 
the contrary, if the jury thought 
they had un intention of stealing 
the articles they had taken, it was 
an aggravation of their case that 
they were not tempted by want, 
which frequently stimulated those 
of the lower orders to guilt. It was 
a singular case, and therefore they 
would attend minutely to the evi- 
dence, If at the moment of taking 
they intended to convert them to 
their own use, they were guilty of 
felony, and any after intention of 
restoring could not wipe away the 
original offence.—The jury deli- 
berated a cousiderable time, and 
then found a verdict of —Not guilly. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


14, In the king’s beneh an in- 
dictment was tried against Edward 
Brown, Edward W. Roberts, and 
Elizabeth Dorothy Roberts, alias 
Brown, alias Cole, for a conspiracy 
to cheat divers tradesmen of their 
goods, by deceit and misrepresen- 
tation :—Brown took ahouse at No, 
36, Great Coram-street, Russel- 
square, and Mrs. Roberts passed 
for his wife. They had a chariot 
and servants proper for such an es- 
tablishment, and their habit was to 
drive to tradesmen’s houses and give 
their orders, the mansion in Coram- 
street serving us a convenient de- 
pot for the aiticles furnished. ‘The 
almost uniforin representation by 
Brown was, that he was 4 wines 
merchant of eminence, and carried 
on business in the city, where he 
had a suitable counting-house ; that 
he had estates in Scotland; the 
fraud was consummated by con- 
fessing ajudgment to Roberts, who 
having entered the house upon that 
judgment, sought to sell the goods 
(F 3) ia 
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imrexecution under the shceriff’s 
hammer. In defence it was -at- 
tempted to be shown, that Roberts 
was not a party to the misrepresen- 
tations, and that the confessed 
jodgment was given to him for 
moneys he hadlent Brown. It was 
also insisted, that, nctwithstanding 
Mrs. Roberts had passed for Mrs. 
Brown, nothing criminal had taken 
place between them, and wnat she 
was the umseduced wife ot Roberis. 
‘Lhe jury found all the defendants 
guilty. 

In the court of exchequer on 
Monday was tried an action at the 
suit of the excise office, against 
Messrs. Brown and Parry and 
others, proprietors of the Golden- 
lane brewery, for duties. By se- 
veral acts of parliament, common 
brewers selling wholesale areallow- 
ed a deduction of 11d. of the duties 
en beer in name of leakage, spil- 
lage, &c, but this is not extended 
to brewers who sell their own bee 
in retail. The present company 
consists of GOO subscribers, of whom 
120 are victuallers, and it was 
therefore contended that they were 
liable to the full duty as selling 
their own beer by retail. On the 
other hand’ it was contended, that 
this by no means constituted the 
company retail sellers, especially 
as the subscribers to the brewery 
paid exactly the same for their beer 
as any indifferent person; that 
every brewery in town had houses 
belonging to them, and in which, 
particularly on a _ house being 
empty, they place their own ser- 
vants to sell their beer, and all of 
them, except this, had their own 
taps where they sold their beer 
themselves in the regular course 
of retail, It was agreed, on the 
suggestion of the lord chief baron, 
to take a special verdict, subject to 


1‘ 


the epinion of the'tourt. The so- 
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licitor-general said, that in the 
mean time the defendants would, 
he presumed, have no objection tg 
paying in the money allowed tobe 
due for duties, amounting to 
21,0002. Mr, Brown, who was in 
court, immediately tendered the 
amount in exchequer bills, or would 
next day pay the same in cash, 
adding, .that. they were ike, 
wise willing to pay interest from 
the time a stép was put to their 
payment by the legislature. 

16. Bristol. The storm of hae 
night appears to have exceeded ia 
awful phenomena, any one record, 
ed for many years past. Unlike 
the tempests of the milder zone, 
the thunder was remarked to rolj 
in one continuous roar for upwards 
of an hour and a half, during which 
time, and long afterwards, the 
Hashes of lightning followed each 
other in the most rapid aad unin 
terrupted succession. But the mos 
tremendous circumstance attending 
this elemental tumult was the é& 
structive hail-shower which accom 
panied its progress. It may be 
doubted, however, whether suck 
a name be applicable to this e& 
traordinary phenomenon; suxe 
the masses of ice which fell on the 
places where the tempest mos 
fiercely raged, bore no resemblance 
to hail-stones in formation or mag- 
nitude, most of them being of 4 
very irregular and polygonal shape, 
broad, fiat, and ragged; and many 
of them measuring from three to 
nine inches in circumference. They 
appeared like fragments of one on 
pkate of ice, and broken into sm 

lasses in its descent towards We 
earth. The tempest arose @ the 
south-west, and, spreading to the 
north-west, gradually died awa 
in the north-east. 
there were between [4 and ae 
panes of glass bre ken, a large ma 
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of beans entirely destroyed, and 


pany bushels ot wall-fruit picked 

the loss is est mated.at little 
woe 200),—The row of trees 
before. Mr. Tucker’s house at 
Moorend was so broker, that the 
lees and small branches lay m 
the road a foot deep.— 1 he wine 
jows of J..R. Lucas, esq. at Stuple- 
toa, andof Mr, alderman Claxton, 
« Aimondsbury, were most of 
them broken. 

AtNewton, Corston, and Kel- 
gon, most of the windows that lay 
‘sthe direction of the storm have 
iven broken, as well as the glass of 
the hot-house, &c. in the gardens ; 
and many windows in the mansions 
d W.G. Langton, esq. at New- 
wa; of sir John Hawkins, at Kel- 
don; of James Stevens, esq. at 
Camerton; and of ——— Jolliffe, 
og. Amerdown. ‘The plantations 
ad shrubberies of Mr. Langton 
wre covered with leaves and 
branches of trees, and the pines 
aad other plants in his hot-houses 
destroyed. Inthe south and west 
frontsof Mr. Jolliffe’s mansion not 
a pane of glass was left whole; 
andthe ground was even the next 
morning covered with ice that fell, 

At Mr. Dickinson’s, Kingswes- 
tou, Somerset, the storm was tre- 
wendous, All the windows ‘on 
Me south-west side of the house 
vere broken ; and many rooks wee 
peted mp onthe lawn, killed by 
Re wey ht of the hail-stone 4 

At Radstock, several ficlds of 
mare nearly destroyed, the stalks 
a Mostly cut off in the middle 
~ © Masses of ice, At V rith- 
6.0% Near Radstock, very great 
be has been done to the corn. 
pre ty, im particular, will 
Sil Of more than 5007; 
Met Srown yu 
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tion. The storm lasted about 40 
minutes; and many of the hail 
stones measured from six to aine 
inches in circumference. 

A boy belonging to Mr. Hard- 
ing, of Keynsham, was struck down 
by the lightning, and his recovery 
was fur some ume doubtful A 
sheep was killed. 

20, Joseph Bonaparte has at 
length entered Spain: he was 
crowned king at St. Sebastian’s on 
the 9th instant. ‘he most gloomy 
silence prevailed during the cere- 
mony. From St. Sebastian’s he 
proceeded to ‘Volova, and thence to 
Victoria, where he was again pro- 
claimed on the 10th, and iatended 
to have prosecuted his route to 
Burgos. Advices from marshal 
Bessieres had however induced him 
to delay his departure, and he re- 
mained at Victoria on the (1th. 

The conduct of the bishop of St. 
Andero is highly extolled by the 
friends cf the good cause. Bona- 
parte had addressed a letter tohim, 
tull of promises, and inviting him 
to attend at Bayonne. The follow. 
ing is said to have been the prelate’s 
answer :—“ I cannot make it con- 
venient to attend; and if I could, I 
would not. 1 judge of your since- 
rity towards Spain by your cons 
duct towards Portugal and other 
kingdoms with which you have in- 
terfered. If you are in earnest in 
your offer to befriend the Spanish 
nation, let the first proof bi your 
berating our sovereign and fami. 
ly, and withdrawing your troops 
from among us; but Lis we do 
not expect you will do of yourown 
accord ; and therefore % becomes 
the Spanish nation to unite, as I 
trust they will, to compel you.” 

21; James Gilchrist was executed 
at Glaseow, for the murder ot 
his wife. He died solemnly declar- 
of the crume fox 


ig his mnoceiee 
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which he was about to suffer. These 
declarations he made in the 
strongest terms to three clergy- 
men who attended him, and to the 
lord provost of Glasgow, as well as 
to th ople whom he addressed 
from the platform, repeating his 
declarations in the most carnest 
manner. He behaved with the 
greatest firmness and composure, 
and sang two portions of the 5lst 
and 102d Psalms with a clear and 
steady voice. Atter hanging the 
usual time, his | 

the pr ic vv OF ANnatcmy tor Clse 
section. The crowd assembled on 
the mete nh was unprecedented]; 


§ mit. 


ly wo sent to 


FRANCE, 


While rrocecdins: an pon 
vi itat precetanies SO PAacrrovic 


are calryimg? Oi Ae Spantsh pro- 
vinces, a sceme Of a Very Criierent 


kind has beenexhibrred at B 
There, by a solemn mockiry prac- 
tised on the Spanish mation, the 
junta of the state, the council of 

Castille, the city otf Madrid, &c. 

are made to address the em- 

peror Napoleon, and to sclicit his 
mterference to procure for that 
country a renovation of its govern- 

ment. The great emperor, with 
his usual recard iO tae wishes of 
the oppressec, has in consequence 
been pleased to issue the tollowing 
proclamation: 

** Napoleon, by the grace of God, 
empcror of the French » king ot 
Italy, protector of the ccnfe- 
deracy of the Rhine, to all men 
to whom these presents shall 
come, sends grec ting : 

“The junta of the state, the 
council of Castille, the city of Ma- 
drid, &c, &c. having notified to us 
by their addresses, that the well- 
being of Spain requires a speedy 
stop to be put to th € provisio nal 
government; we have resolved to 
procliuim, and we do by these pre- 
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sents preciuim, cur well.bel,, 
brother Joseph Nanoleor. 


, ee se pre. 
sent king of Naples end Siele . 
be king of Spain and India,—we 
guaranty to ti ie Kine 7 S un } 
ind epenaence and itc rit | } 
states in Luro pe as well . 

Afric a, Asta, and Ar : _ 
ing the lieurenan eral of 
kinedom, the mini: and the 
council of Castile, to ‘ 
clamation io be « . and 
| ut ! \ Kes , ) 
> . | } 
‘ Cc ! "di Lu 1 , ‘ ‘ iv 
piead i@ ince | eh 

. ’ } 
ol im” lds Pas ic i , 
Ih ¢* , ] “ibs 
(Sigi cv ; N ar 
H. B. M r, 
t i 


away P. uticuiar local prin ieges 

nd duties:—'t is ot constderable 
he eth, but, from the state of af. 
fairs in that country, ot but lth 
rte rest. 

Napoleon accompanied his bro- 
ther aT epo to Andave; tne laiter 
was received at lrun by a bods 
Italian troops, who escorted him to 
St. Sebastian. 


Duroc, Bonaparte’s chamber. 
lain and conndent, has been created 
by him duke of Friuli. o.: 

Marment, commander of te 
French troops m Dalmatia, has 


been created duke of Ragusa. 
Asker Khan, the Perstan ambas- 
sador to France, ts considered the 
richest subject in the world, his 
revenues amou ung to nearly 4 
milli ion steri ne = ‘annum. . 
riseoniy: y the pre cents which the 
emperor of Pe las sent to Na- 
poleon, are two sabres, one beLon, 
ing to Tameriane, the other to 
Nadir Shah: 200 cashmire s 
some cashmire 
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‘se with 99 pearls of uncom 
mon value, with a profusion ot 
damoads, rubies, Xc. stated to be 
worth more than 12,000,00UIr Incs. 

French naval otiicers have been 
wnt to all the ports of the Baltic, 
for the purpose of engaging Ger- 
mae and Polish volunteers tor the 
French navy. One of these officers, 
at Stettin, a M. Lierson, in an ad- 
vertisement circulated in the net gh- 
hourhood, invites the seamen of. 
that district “ to join the emperor 
Napoleon in the project he has un- 
dertaken, of sending to the bottom 
of the ocean the proud islanders 
who have so long tyrannized on 
the surface of it.” 

Those who are fond of fanciful 
prophacies and astrological predic- 
tions, may find some amusement in 
the folowing curious document re- 
ppecting Lie downfallo! Bonaparte ! 

A divine of no less eccentricity 
than erudition, and a great admirer 
of Flemiaz’s Commentaries on the 
Revelauons, suys, that the down- 
fiillot Bonaparte is nigh at hand, 

uading his assertion on particu- 
arters tn the 11a chapter of the 
book ot Revel tion :—The “ beast 
mang out of the sea” (Corsica) 
wth “seven heads and ten 
horns, and upon his horns ten 
crowns""=e—is Bonaparte. This 
beast was to have revcned * forty 
aad two months.” —As emperor 
of France, Boaparte has nearly 
reigned this exact number of 
moaths, The dragon (i. e. the 
devil ) gave him his power and 
great authority; and he caused 
all, both small and great, rich and 
poor, tree and bond, to receive a 
mark in their hand—. ¢. Bonaparte 

as Caused all persons to submit to 
S yranny.—The beast’s number 
re six hundred three score and 

» Which exactly corresponds 
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with the numerical calculation of 
all the letters in Bonaparte’s name, 
reckoniug the letters according to 
the number affixed to each before 
the mtroduction of hgures. N—40, 
A—I, P—60, O—50, L~—920, 
E—5, A—1, N—40, (the letters 
ot his Christian name); B~—2, 
U—110, O—5), N—i0, A—1, 
P—60, A—Il, R—sO, T—100, 
E—5, being the letters in his sur- 
name, amounting altogether to 666, 
the identical number of the beast 
—i. ¢ Bonaparte, This divine 
adds, that without the smallest 
doubt, as the truth of Revelation 
can never be questioned, so it fol- 
lows that the Spanish patriots are 
destined to put an end to the reign 
of this beast—( Bonaparte) ! !! 

20. Aninquisition was held before 
the under sheriff of Middlesex and 
a special jury, to assess damages in 
this case, the defendant sir A. Pa- 
get having allowed judyment to go 
against him by default. Mr. Parke, 
for the plaintiff, stated that the 
case was aggravated by the way in 
which sir A. P. made his visits at 
the plainiif?s house, being uni- 
form!y in his absence. He was 
also in the habit of meeting lady B. 
in the mornings in Kensington-gar- 
dens, where she went to give her 
chiid an airing, on which occastons 
the lady an gentleman uniformly 
walked one way, and the nurse and 
children the contrary.—To prove 
the happy state in which lord and 
lady LB. lived together, lord Am- 
herst, the hon. G. Villers, sir W. 
Elford, Dr. Vaughan, the rev. Mr. 
Hade, &c. were examined. The 
servants also proved the constant 
visits of the defendant in the plain- 
tiff’s absence, and their meetings in 
Kensington-gardens. Mr. Garrow, 
for the defendant, argued, that this 
was far from being an aggravated 

Case, 
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case, as there was no breach of the 
rights of hospitality, nor had a 
cle witness traced the defendant 





ayvT 





once to the plaintiff's table. ‘he 

calamity, he was satisfied, was at- 

ky tributable solely to the fashion of 

| ire the present day, which led the hus- 
4 a? band one way and the wife another. 
: | He contended that ne criminality 

7 pee. had taken place till the lady Wiis 
. 3 questioned by her husband, when, 
Fr re feeling that he did not possess he1 
1 | # undivided aflections, she was un- 
' able to look him in the face, and 

had, in consequence, thrown herself 
: into the arms of the detendant, who 


would have deserved the most vin- 
dicative ee to be imposed on 


him could he, gallant soldier, 


wnt 

eee ae Te 
- £4 
iene 


oo a | have acted sel ve than he had 
& done! On the whole, he said, it 
’ Was appare nt, that this was a case 


ot misfortune rather than of gurl J 

After a suitable charge from Mr. 
Burchell the under sheriff, the jury 
Bay ave a verdict—Damages 10, OvO/. 


. During the heavy storm of 


rain, ‘elon and lightning, this 

‘ day, a ba’l of fire struck the house 

of Mr. Milton, fishmonger and 

fruiterer, ot Crown-street, Wal. 

worth, randown a sword hanging 

’ at the window of a room where 
Mrs. Warner was sitting, without 

doing her any injury, passing a 


c 


wainscot, which it shivered to 
pieces, and finally exploded in the 
lower room, where Mrs. Milton 
was at breakfast, and struck her; 
she tell to all lifeless, 
but trom the ready assistance af- 
ded by the medical gentlemen, 
one side was restored; 
wholly devoid of teel- 
eflects of al paralytic 
IOCKS We 


neae 
appearance 


xe the 
Hevel 





al other s} 
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t know OF ANY otpel a r. 


Wilere 
somumury has been sustained 
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Great damage was done by 
vio.ent storm this day in the neice! te 

, Die " bh —— 
bourhood of | winey, Bar: 4 
Fulham, but particularly the latier 









‘' 
where the house of his exceljegcy F 
the Sardinian ambassador, Ae, d 
some other house » Were enty ly tl 
unrooled, A storm to an equal P 
extent has not been felt to: many tf 
vears.—A house belonging to Mr, S 
Cheesm an, situated in Broomiield 5 
pi: ice, Dep ttord, at id t one ad. bh 
joming were particularly struck 7 
by the lightning. The electric Huid h 
appe ared to come from a south. ] 
east direction, an d strikin rt] 1@ Wile N 
dow ot Mr. C€ . s he use obliquely, i 
tore away the frame and sill. In v 
the room it did more c nsidera ible u 
damage, tearing away the plaster. u 
my and cieling, and otherwise in- 
juring the roof. Mr. Cheesman 
sitting in the room, was thrown on r 
the Hoor by the violence of the s 
shock, but received no other myury t 
than the fright. ‘Lhe adjoming ! 
house experienced a similar shock ; a 
and two temales in a room were t 
struck to the ground, one of whom I 
had not on "Wedne sday evening 
recovered the use ot her limbs. \ 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. ' 
In the king’s bench, at Guild. f 
hall, an action of damages, at the : 
suit of sir John Carr, knt, against 
Messrs. Hood and Sharpe, books 
sellers. I 
The plaintiff had written a va t 
riety of books of travels, of which 
he made a considerabie ——— ; 
The defendants had published a 
book, called * My Pocket Book,” 
ridiculing the p laintitt’s writ ings ’ 
and in consequence of which he 
Was prevented trom ¢ ! j oOsing : ta : 
manuscript our thr veh ocots ) 
land. For this he sought dam. 7 
azes, not only to the am of the , 
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oss sustained, but to deter others 
from sending forth such scandalous 
and scurrilous pubiicat ions. 
Mr, Johnson, bookseller, proved 
that he purchased | the manuscript 
of The Stranger in t rance trom 
the plaintnit tor 100/.—Sir Richard 
Phillips Jeposed that he purchased 
fom the plaintut his Northern 
Summer ‘Tour in the Baltic tor 
500; The Suanger m Jreland 
he gave him 700/, tor; ard tor his 
Tour through Holland ovuck lie 
had seen the manuscript of the 
Tour through Scoiland, and 
would have given 60.4. if it bad 
sot been for My Pocket Book, 
which he heard had decvrectated 
the works of the plaimuil.so much, 
that it deterred him. Sir Richad 
was cross-examined by the attorney- 
general, who asked «ut he ever 
read Reviews: to which he an- 
swered, that he did not ; abhorring 
the scurrility, partiality, and mis- 
representation with which they 
abounded, and knowing, as he did, 
the manner in which they were 
manufactured. He had, he al- 
lowed, for some time been a pub- 
lisher of The Oxford Review, 
which had been set up as an 
experiment, to try if a review free 
from scurrility would succeed ; 
which it did not: Being asked 
he had not read The Edinbureh 
Review, he said, he did not re- 
member to have read more than 
two or three of the first numbers, 
Uaicss he might occasionally turn 
toverin a bookseller’s shop; and 
Wie Same as to the other Reviews 
Mein ned by the att mey-rene- 
metho was asked it he hims¢ lt 
puoished no anonymous books. 
re said, he published a ereat 
Many ; but they contained no scur- 
had “ Pomageeeer Ke was asked, 
, uve puoltsned DOOKS, en 
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of the French Republic, and Pub- 
lic Characters, with some others. 
[ Here lord Ellenborough said, the 
Witness need not answer this ques- 
tion to criminate himself.) Sir 
Richard warmly replied, thathe was 
ready to answer that, and all other 
questionsthe attorney-gencral might 
choose to ask, and wasin-no de- 
gree afraid to enminate himself 
by acknowledging the contents of 
any work he had ever published, 
He, therefore, courted the ques- 
tions of the attorney-veneral rather 
than shrunk from them, exclaim. 
ing, God torbid that he should be 
n that place, 


ashamed to avow, 
is lie. Neiamr 
ad 


every act of lus | 
was gatned by the cross-examima. 
tion, Which lasted above zn hour. 

The attorney-general,in his reply, 
declared sir Kichard Philips must 
either have slipped in his testimony, 
or he was the greatest foo] on earth, 
to be, as he was, the greatest pub- 
lisher of books in London, and not 
to read the Reviews of his works, 
and treat with his authors accord. 
ingly, ‘Che publication called My 
Pocket Book, the learned gentle- 
man contended, was nothing more 
than a fair criticism of a book 
which deserved to be held up te 
public ridicule. 

Lord Ellenborough observed 
that every man had a right to cri- 
ticise the wiitings of another, and 
even to bold them up to ridicule, so 
that he cust no personal reflections 
on the author. If fair criticism 
injured the sale of a work, it was 
As to the 
present question, if the criticism 
Went bey 1? { observiitt ns on the 


damnum alsjue imuria. 


workor on the author, merely as 


sich, it was monable, and not 


otherwise. ‘the jury tound tor 


the : ~ *] dant. . | duke ‘ a Rod. 


s/ 


ford, and other noblemen, triends 
1 ! 


of srJd .Curr, were on the venca, 
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SLAVE TRADE. 

Interesting dispatches have been 
received from Africa, and with 
them some Sierra Leone Gazettes, 
from one of which, published in 
March last, we make the following 
extract: 
* J’o the editor of the Sierra Leone 

Gazette. 


«“ Permit me to send you the 
following facts for your insertion, 
which will tend to show in what 
manner some of the natives of this 
country are disposed to view the 
abolition of the slave-trade. 

« Since the abolition of the slave- 
trade was made known in the neigh- 
bourhood ot Goree, a quarrel took 
place between the king of Damel 
and the Maraboos; atter several 
skirmishes the Maraboos drove 
them back, and carried away with 
them from 500 to 1000 head ot 
cattle, saymg, that as there was 
no sale for slaves, they would not 
take their people, but that, as cattle 
could be turned to advantage, they 
would take them, 

* | had some conversation with 
ao man who took an active part 
agar ist the king of Damel: he 
assured me that the natives in their 
— urhood had no intention of 
taku y any more prisoners, as they 
wouk j not sell; but, that the idea 
that those a might unavoidably 
be taken, would be put to death, 
was quit we’ erroneous. 

“ Mamadoo Saani, a powerful 

nd intelligent chict on the river 
Gambia, told me that he regretted 
the abolition himself, as being the 
means of depriving him of some 
considerable emo uments, but that 
he be heved, rene! ally spe aking, it 
would be of. great service to the 
country. One very strong reason 
he gave was, that the want of con- 
hdenee in each other, occasioned by 
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the fear of kidnapping, or other. 
Wise making sh: ives, obliged the 
natives to be constantly armed, 
and every man to suspect his bro. 
ther; but, since the ab olition, they 
had already begun to lay aside 
their guns when they went out; and 
he had no doubt, but in a shore 
time, they would clear away the 
woods from about their towns th at 
were then built ; and that, in build. 
ing new ones, they would have 
them in more exposed situation 
and that he himself had altered his 
mind as to the pi. ice he had chosen 
to build a town in, determining to 
build it now on the banks of the 
river, and cut down all the woods 
near him; and that he intended, as 
ne knew many other natives did, to 
attend as much as pessible to cul. 
tivation, particularly cotton, which 
grows there in great abundance,” 
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4. A grand dinner, in honour ‘of 
the glorious cause of the Spanish 
patriots, was given to the Spanish 
deputies at the city of London 
tavern. The chair was filled by 
sir Francis Baring; and imm edi. 
ately around him sat the Spanish 
deputies, the Spanish admiral, Por- 
tuvuese ambassador, earls C amden 
and Bathurst, viscount Sidmouth, 
lords Erskme and Hawkesbury, 
sir C. Price and W. Curtis, Messrs. 
Canning, Windham, Perceval, and 
Sheridan, aldermen Combe and 
Shaw, Messrs. Mellish, Thornton, 
&e. There were six tables length 
Ways, and one cross table, m “the 
large room, at which 328 nobk- 
inen and gentlemen sat down to 
dinner ; and i in the adjoming room 
there were 72, making together 
400 persons, whoseunited property, 
it is no exaggeration to say, ¢® 
ceeded fifteen millions. The de- 
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corations and style of the enter- 
tainment in general were most 
id. Every thing was elegant, 
use, and excellent. ‘There were 
drest for the day 2500 Ibs. weight 
of turtle, and the intervals between 
the tureens had every delicacy in 
season, The dessert was extremely 
ifcent. ‘The scene was en- 
fivencd by many loyal and patri- 
otic songs and toasts; among the 
latter were The king, The queen, 
Prince of Wales, Ferdinand VII; 
Success to the gallant heroes of 
Spain, &e.; The patriots of Portu- 
, and the house of Braganza ; 
Fy. king of the T'wo Sicilies ; The 
ing of Sweden, &c.; all of which 
were drunk with enthusiastic plau- 
dit. The health of the president 
of the United States of America 
was alone received with murmurs 
of disapprobation; but it was ex- 
med, that it was to the presi- 
dent individually, and not to the 
United States, that this disapproba- 
tion extended. On the health of 
their noble visitors being given, 
Mr. Canning returned thanks in 
their name. The health of the 
chairman, and of Mr. Canning, 
were also drunk. ‘The Spanish 
deputies departed amid loud testi- 
monies of respect from the com- 
pany atlarge. Sir F. Baring was 
sueceeded in the chair by Beeston 
ne @sq. governor of the bank of 
England, who kept up the festivity 
of the night to a late ie 
At the conference of the Metho- 
dists at Bristol about 200 minis- 
ters assembled, the rev. Mr. Wood 
the president. The progress of 
Methodism, particularly in Wales, 
s said to be rapid beyond example; 
above 50 chapelsand mectings have 
n built and organized in the 
Course of a few ycars.—A general 
conference of this sect was held in 
Baltimore (America) on the tth 
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of June. Last year the society 
consisted of 144,590 members, The 
returns of this year are 129j687 
whites, and $0,903 coloured, make 
ing a total of 151,995 members, 
and the mcrease during that period 
7,405 members.x—The number of 
itinerant ministers in the Methodist 
connexion at present amounts to 
542. 

The waste lands in England 
amount to 6,259,470 acres; in 
Wales, to 1,629,307 ; and in Scot- 
land, to the enormous quantity of 
14,218,224 acres; the wastes in 
some counties, as Inverness, Perth, 
and Sutherland, being equal to five- 
sixths of the whole superficies. 

At York assizes Joseph Ingleson 
was indicted for the commission of 
a rape on the person of his own 
daughter, a girl 15 years of age.— 
Grace Ingleson, the unfortunate 
daughter of the prisoner, stated, 
that on the 11th of July she went 
with her father to cut turf, at Rad- 
lish, a distance of six miles; that 
on their return, her father threw 
her down in the cart; and, not- 
withsianding her cries, had perpe- 
trated the foul and unnatvral crime 
of which he stood charged: yet, 
when the question was put to her 
by the judge, though she was al- 
most convulsed with agony by the 
recitation of the transaction, she 
asserted, and persisted in it, mn the 
face of her own evidence, and the 
repeated admonition of the judge 
to speak the truth, that the crime 
was committed with her own con- 
sent, and that her father neither 
used violence nor threats. ‘he 
judge, in his address to the jury, 
said, whatever suspicionsthey might 
have, and however well-crounded 
those suspicions might be, that the 
unhappy witness, Grace Ingleson, 
had, to save a father’s lite, sup- 
pressed a material part oi the dread- 
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ful transaction; yet as she had re- 
peatedly declared, upon her oath, 
that” she was consenting to the 
great crime which had been com. 
mitted, the jury could not. safely 
convict the pri oner. The jury 
accordingly returned a verdict ot 
Not euilty. When the judge = 
dressed the prisoner in the tollow- 
ing terms:— Joseph In rw on, 
you have narrowly escaped paying 
the forfeit of your lite to the offer nd. 
ed laws of your country. You are, 
there is too much reason to believe, 
a very bad min; and if you do 
not repress your wicked propensi- 
ties, you will certainly terminate 
your life atth callow S$: you ught 
to be for ever ashamed ot yourself, 
and hide your tace from the view 
of vour tellow-creatures.”’ 

IY. The following oificial bulle- 
tin was issued by our covernment 
on the LIth inst. : 

Intelligence was this morning 
received by government from lieu- 
fenant-coiot ‘| Doyle, dated Co- 


runna, A ist 4, at midnight. ‘The 
| int-colonel states that he 
had read a letter, dated Madrid, 
Oh July, which says, that on that 
1 vine lan wa! Lc TY - 
ed reti ttrom that city ¢ that 
Joseph = =Bonapart had «¢ d 
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pared to receive him with fetes 
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with iluminations, and with al! 


the pomp and circumstance wh ch 
vener: lly attend accessions. We 
were told, that clemency and affa. 
bility were in his train—h > par- 
doned the guilty, he conversed 
with the utmost f raciousness wit) 
the poorest of his new subjects ; hi 
march was described rather as the 
march of a monarch who had saved 
his country, and who, after some 
great and decisive victory, was re- 
turning in triumph to hts capital, 
amid the thanks, the gratitude, and 
the benecdictions of his people. He 
enters the capt: i on the 20th, and 
onthe 27th he sneaks from itin the 
dead of the night with tear and 
trembling ; he enters it with all 
the pride and retinue of an eastern 
sultan, and he is glad to depart 
with the court plate in his p ket 

to pay the expenses of his journey. 

On the Monday he exposes his 
august person to the eager view of 
the populace, and on the Saturday 
he is Glad to take away his august 
person W ith all pos tble secrecy at d 
dispatch: he enters Madrid as a 


powerful monarch, he quits itasa 
petty tf thief. Pride and tit ac. 
compat his arrival; fear and 
Ci VW atic d bts depa v. ou 
are the Bonapartes: if they cat 
not govern, they can steal ; and 
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nf they are not permitted tc 
the parts of kings, the) will con- 
tent thre ms elves wilh play 
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1908. ] 
Head Quarters, Andujar, July 21. 


Sir, 1 had the honeur to —— 
wt, in my letter al the l r th Ju Ys 
chat ig a council of war held on 
at dav¥ at head-quarters, it Was 
resolved that the division Pn the 
marquis de Coupign) should join 
shat of major-general Reding, and 
shat the attack upon Baylen should 
te undertaken with the united force 
‘the two divisions, whilst the third 
éyision and the reserve should oc- 
capy the attention of the enemy by 
, feigned attack upon Andujar. 
Major-general Reding entered 
Barlen on the morning of the 18th, 
x nine; he met with little opposi- 
tion The enemy retreated to- 
wards La Carolina. ‘The major- 
eeneral wrote to the commander in 
chief for orders, either to advance 
yainst Andujar, or to pursue the 
columa which was retiring upon 
La Carolina. General Castanos 
ordered him to advance upon An- 
dujag withoutdelay.On the 19th, at 
two A. M., the general received in- 
formation of the retreat oi the 
French from Andujar.  Lieute- 
iatveneral Pena, with the reserve, 
was ordered to advance immediate- 
iy towards Bayleos “Vhe French 
degan their retreat at nine P. ML. 
Idih July, A lette: irom reneral 
Reding informed the commander 

chief that he intended commenic- 
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general Pena’s division had scarce- 
ly begun to fire, when a flag of 
truce arrived to treat upon the 
terms of a capitulation. General 
Dupont was told he must surrender 
at discretion. The discussion did 
not last long. Lieutenant-zeneral 
Pena halted, and formed his divi- 
sion upon the heights of Umbla, 
distant three miles from Baylen ; 
between four and five general Cas- 
terick, aide-de-camp to Bonaparte, 
was sent by general Dupont with 
orders to treat with general Cas- 
tanos in person. At nine P. M. 
major-general Reding informed the 
lieutenant-gencral, that during the 
truce he had been treacherously at- 
tacked by general Wedel, who was 
just come from La Carolina with a 
reinforcement of 6000 men; and 
that the battalion of Cordova had 
been surprised and taken prisoners, 
together with two field pieces. The 
negotiations lasted ull the evening 
of the 20th, and Uie glorious re- 
sult [ have the honour to enclose, 
is as exact an account of the killed 
and wounded, on both sides, as 1 
have been able to collect in the 
hurry of the moment. The French 
themselves acknowledge the brave- 
ry and steadiness of the Spanish 
troops; their firmness, constancy, 
and perseverance, under the great- 
est possible privations, are worthy 
of the admuration of the world, 
particularly when it is remembered 
that half the army 1s composed of 
new-raised levies. ——-The marquis 
Coupigny is detached with his di- 
vision to take immediate possession 
of the passes of Sierta Morena. 
General Castanos deserves the 
highest praise for his well conceived 
plan, and for the cool determiua- 
tion with which he has carried it 
into execution, in spite of the po- 
pular clamour for an immediate 
attack on the position of Andujar. 
— Whilst 
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—Whilst the negotiations were 
carried on, gen. Castanos recetved 
an intercepted dispatch from the 
duke of Rovego to Dupont, order- 
ing him to retreat immediately 
upon Madrid, as the army of Gal- 
Jicia was rapidly advancing. This 
determined the general to admit 
the capitulation of general Wedel. 

French force :— Division of Du- 
pont, 8000 rank and file; division 
of Wedel, 6000. Total 14,000. 
—Spanish force :-~Reding, 9000 ; 
Coupigny, 5000; Pena, 6000 ; 
Jones, 5000. Total 25,000* — 
Nearly 3000 of the French killed 
and wounded. From 1000 to 1200 
of the Spaniards killed and wound- 
ed. 

Terms of capitulation. 

The division of general Dupont 
prisoners of war. ‘The divis'on of 
general Wedel to deliver up their 
arms till their arrival at Cadiz, 
where they are to be embarked and 
conveyed to Rochefort. There no 
longer exists a French force in An- 
dalusia. 

S. Whittingham, 13th light 
dragoons. 

N. B. The division of general 
Dupont is also to return to France 
by Rochefort. 

Upon the first of August it was 
believed there was not a French- 
man remaining tn the capttal. 

CURIOUS TRIAL. 
The King v. Siult’ewortb. 

18. This was an indictment to 
procure the removal of a nuisance 
at Gainsborough, alleged to have 
been committed by the defendant, 
in improperly carrying on the busi- 
ness of a soap-boiler in a populous 
partofthat town. The manufac- 
tory of the defendant was siated to 
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have been in Caskgate-lane, where 
not only the business of a sOap. 
boiler was carried on, bur pins 
had been erected for boiling the 
refuse or lees of the manufactory 
and extracting from them, by 
steamy, a sort of salt, by a process 
which produced to the neighbour. 
ing inhabitants effects the most 
noisome and unwholesome that a 
tortured imagination could con. 
ceive. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan, with creat 
humour, detailed some of those 
effects. Nothing, he said, that 
depended upon the natural prin. 
ciple of respiration for existence, 
could endure the “abominable su. 
perlative sublimate of stench” with 
which the manufactory of the de. 
fendant invaded all around it; a 
tallow-chandler’s melting-house in 
the dog-days was, in comparison, a 
nosegay, to which any man who 
had breathed in the air infected 
with the odour of these steaming- 
pans, would run five miles, vith 
distended nostrils, to catch the 
fragrant gale. But,” said the 
learned serjeant, * I need not look 
for evidence beyond the enemy's 
camp, that this is a nuisance of the 
foulest cast. My learned friend, 
Mr. Balguy junior, who has been 
prudently retained on the other 
side, would himself be a sufficient 
witness to establish my client’s 
case. Being lately at Gains 
borough, on a day when this abo- 
minable operation was carryiig 
on at the SOAP-MALULACIOTYs he Seif 
downto dinner at an inna cotle 
siderable distance off ; but the her 
rid stench pursued him hike a ghost, 
and nota morsel of meat could he 
eat. It was in vain the O08 
tortured inhabitants of Gam 
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Head Duarters, } aeeira, Aug. =! 


My lord, The report waica {has 
the honour to enclose to yé ur | ed. 
ship, made at my requ 
gen. sm A. Wellesle; 
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Pst DV ates 


conve 
P a 








we) occu 


; =5 formation Wi hich 


non On my land Raps: 

f nad t! hat the ent emVy's if.acnr 
alreac dy ee iced, aun d] 

he : tease eno! igh to reac 

rank . en im time to witiess and 

| file P owe of eve! v dis 
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highly grat’ fying to his majesty.— 
Ing this mk raing, 


VAC 


cannot but prove 
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‘ 

‘| 
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that had 


Fn es ea 
wa and was afterwards made by 


A. Wellest 


wre 
it, ind furs sing a reaas 


uite unnecessary to direct 


- . } mar ? 
— beara? am} ‘37) } \ 
eCile ert on. [ ; )) ages » ( 
gon to heir testi iv to 
; Laoen'e . 
s . ! . 
. oreit Ss} Wik Ava Sf od ' mnduct 


7? 1 My 
r rved by ali the ¢t 


r his c mprenensn 


resource 
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und s every emergency, and renderings 


any 


ase 
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\OTYS comnosine 
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sgallant army im tius well-con- 


4 a “tO . 


. ~“ 


i Ci) this dispatch 


ct y) oy 1 . 
bs capt. Cam: yell, ude-deecamp to 


‘7 . Well sic¥, NO person veine 
' ceded to sive your lord. 
= | o 4 
t yp information. 


Harray Durearp, lienut.- 


" Vimiera, Aue. 


a | | 
thave the honour to repo 


Oo] 


ren 
: s'e@ 


that the enemy attacked us in 


of 


rposiion at Vimmera this morn- 


Phe village of Vimiera stands 
ivalley, through which runs the 
et Maceiras at the back, and 
westward and northwar, 
Viuare, Ww a mount: iN, i! 
tern point of which touches u 
~4 hp .p tle : . + 
ya id th ‘ ~\« 1 i” trated 
P ravine from the heights 
> ¢ . ofl : , a 
WAC } Passes tne road wh h 
from Lourinha and the north- 
' ‘* . 
°f Vimera. ‘The erea 
S Orem 2. i Sine . Py ’ 
= hi ii) tye i » | ts 2 l, Sd, 
: ’ th, nd 2 ories les VW ( 
D ed en ee 73] : 
On Us mountain, WILh Clee] 
“1 . « 
*O aruuery s mao: ‘nera 
ie . 
origade being on the righr 
general Pere use "s Ol the 
eVing one battetion on the 
es epee { hom then lit 
» Ont astern and snus 
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on its right, by the mountain to the 
westward of the town, and com- 
mandivrg all the ground in the 
nerohbourhood to the southward 


and eastward, on which brigadier. 


wencoral Fane was posted with his 
yi »Y . ] yy meyer) .ere? > 
Yr! Men, aid the OU regrnent, 


eeneral Anstruther 
with his brigade, with half a brie 
rade of G-pounders, and half a brie 
gade of '-pounders, which had been 
ordered tothe position in the course 
fast night. The ground over 
which passes the road to Lourinha 
commanded the leit of this height, 
and it had not been occ uy ied, ex- 
cepting by a pryuet, as the camp 
had been taken up only for one 
werhts; and there was no water in 
the neighbourhood of chis heicht. 
The Cal valry and the reserve o! 
tillery were in the valley, between 
the hills on which the infantry 
stood; both flanking and support- 
ing brigadier-general Dane’s ad- 
vanced guard.—The enemy first 
appeared at eight o’clock in the 
moraine, in large bodies of cavalry 
on or left, upon the heights on the 
road to Lourinhas; and it was soon 
obvions that the att i? would be 
made on onr advanced guard, and 
icit of fons = majors 
eeneral erouson’s brigade was 


? 
i 


inimediately moved across the rae 
vine to the heights, on the road to 
Lourinha, with three pieces of can- 
yon: he was followed successively 
by brigadicr-eeneral Nightngale 
with his brigade, and three eces 
of cannon; bri a gen il Ack- 
land with his brigade, and briga- 
dier-general Bowes wiih his bri- 
gade. ‘These troops were tormed 
(major-@ eral reryvtl cnn's bri 2 ide 
in the first line ; brig fior-veneral 


Ni hiingale’s inh t! & §$°Cco as and 


twit 
’ ° ’ “ , - } 
hrivadier-ceneral Dowes’sund AcK- 
lanci’s, in columms ny the rear) on 
hose heiy th thei righi upon 
vas! os Oi ye ‘ we Aube ip tae - 

° ; tiie 
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the valley which leads into Vimie- 
ra; and their left upon the other 
ravine, whichseparates these heights 
from the range which terminates 
at the landing-place at Maccira. 
On these last-mentioned heights, 
the Portuguese troops, which had 
been in the bottom near Vimuera, 
were posted in the first imstance, 
and they were supported by briga- 
dier-general Crauturd’s brigade. 
The trcops of the advanced guard 
on the height to the southward and 
eastward of the town were deemed 
sufficient for tts detence ; and mra- 
jor-general Hill was moved to the 
centre of the mountain on which 
the great body of the infantry had 
been posted, as il Siipport to these 
troops, and as a reserve to the 
whole army. In addition to this 
sup] rt, these tro ps 
cavalry in the rear of the rnght. 
The enemy’s attack began in seve- 


had that of the 


ral columns upon the whole of the 
troops on this height > on the left 
they advanced, notwithstanding: the 
fire of t} enflemen, close to the 50th 
repiment, and were checked and 
diiven back onl by the bayoncts 
of that corps. ‘The 2d battahon 
43d regiment was likewise closely 
{ with them in the road 


' 


eads mto Vimiera; a part 

been ordered 
mto the chuch-yard to prevent 
them tr Mpc tratins intothe iown, 
On the nvht of the position they 


‘ , ‘ 
were repulsed by the buvonets ot 


— } ' | 
the O7th remrmen!, waich corps was 
1} ‘ ; lie ‘ } 
successiluily Sst! } ted bY the ad 
batiahon O2d resament, winch, bs 


an advat mi cOlump, took the 
“Y" 
enemy m flank. Besides this op- 


> ys * - . ,* , : 
pe SiLtOn viel to ‘ C sl. LalCaA 
‘ 


enemy on oul AdvVa ced ii 
their own exertior . they were at- 
tacked in flank by brigadter-cenerual 
éckland’'s by Y» ml US advan 


" ; , 
> ‘ rik i ‘ i bau ia bad LAA 
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left; and a cannonade wv is kers 


dip : we U9 

On wie Hank ot the enemy’ Colne 

} , ° , , : “i 

vy tiie artuiersy On tine | t r} 

y's ‘walt P a 11 See 
tens tM, aller a TMOst ro 


Contest, the enemy Was driven!) 
con a ~~ » 4 mw eh. . ’ 
= be hiusi aa PPO) uaii’ UtaACK, Wi! 
tue loss Of seven pieces of cam 
many prisol t IS, and a Oreal 
ber ot OMIcers a! df SOLCICTS killed 
and wounded, He was purs 
, ' ‘ , - . 
by the delacument of the op! 
‘ } i, ‘ } , } . 7 
] £ it Ularoons, bul Lhe enemvy’s ca. 
Valrv Vv ere Sé muc} suDeT! I " 
4 i . “ 
uumbers, that this detachment } 


y: i 9 @ : 
SLITEC TC? I? ic il, and itt ute il t-¢ . 


e9 
_ = . : ; . ‘ . 
hel Laylorwas uniortunately kijle; 
* } , 

LF oe , > j . 

avery «i 64 T a, 2 nic Cr >the Ct! 


mys attack commenced yu 
es + | . ,* , t . 

il 1eraics ob) tale TOW to Lk UTliaa. 
his attack was supported by a 
large body ef cavalry, and w: 
niude with the usual impetues 


! 
, ° , 

the Trenelh tre ops. It was received 
with steady by major-veneral 
Yr, i i203 - 

Ags uson s§ hy; RAGE, CONSISUN 
the SGth, 40th, and 71st regiment: ; 
, , } . 

of! d Liese COps chureved as soon 


| . . . 
the enemy approached them, wh 
wave Way, and they continued t 


, 


advance upon iim, supported 0) 


the $2d, one of the corps OF brig, 
gen. Nightiny ale’s brieade, ward, 
ats the srr und exte d ad, aft rwaru 
formed a part ot the first line; | 

the 2oth regiment, and by bi 


CVenel a be We 5” <i] d Ac ha § 


) | | 2 ’ seeds 
vades, While bric.-gen. Grewia 
_ tm one lie 1? , rrp troy 
brigade, and tu bortu ‘ rs 
° . . } ! , ’ 
th (WO line e &#€dciveanCead = «tat ig . 
’ he, ’ } 4 y ao 
heat on tiie tcit. mit tu 
‘ ° j 
' 
4 ) recy ta 
SIA i Ces Of 4 ; Wi 
fromthe enem wiih man “ 
ers, and v ] Ss were AK 
| Wow 4 | ( Ina . 
le ¢ ’ to rec i" 
\ was 4 } ' ‘ ; 
a part of DY dliae’ 
i. ’ - « , \s 
Fe i alld us C: 
. j } whit 
VW \ eicha i ’ 
| ’ °y bal ‘ 
_ * 7e A 
ai A 4 as t ‘ . CW §%E t 
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manded by Cc I. Wal ACT 


’ ; a4? ; 
- wh, commanded by cclonel 
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~ Y QD 
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wind from the low grow n fs ind 

7 he > &  yerUr 
ifles to the hoents Ss, W. he talty 
r ~ Py ye 
red, faced about, fired, and ad. 
‘ J ° . : 

ed upon the enemy, Who 
that tune arrived in the low 


meet As 
ad Ww “ee 


nto retire Wi 


, 
np! ayed, under the commiund ot 
; d’Abrantes mi persen, m 
hil the enemy Was certamiy si 


. “ © 
werior ii} cavalry mid artiuery, a id 
which not more than half of the 


ish army Was actually enc aged, 
chen ananell ve ___ 
.> SUsicdl ius a > Pik Mav atsaig 

‘ 


" ‘ 


1 nas lost Jo pieces of CaAhinon, 
ammunition wagons, with now. 
der, sh hells, stores of all descrip. 

as, and 20,000 rounds of musket 
mmunition. One general officer 
Reniere) has been wounded and 

ken prisoner, and a great many 
heers and soldiers have been 
ied, wounded, ind ( tken. — Lhe 
our and discipline ot his majes- 
troops have been conspicuous 
a this occasion, as you, who 
ntnessed the wreatest part of the 
n, must have observed ; but it 


| My 


tir . —— . * 
usice tO The fOu0%N 


ie COrps 


l 
odraw your notice to them ina 


partic ent 


rmanne Tr, Viz~s tne royal 
lery, command led by heut.- ‘ol, 


he. ¢] » ON ; ? 
be; the 20th dragoons, which 


. 


1 heen - : 
ead Been commanded by licut.-col. 


‘ayior; the 50th reviment com- 
- the Y] 
aitalion 95th foot, commanded 
major Travers: the Sth battae- 
Nn 60th regiment, commanded 
major Davy; the 2d battalion 


arhas 


‘Kd, commanded by major Hull ; 

9 
id bat. 5 'd, commanded by 

-y i” col. Ross ; . the Q7th re . “/ mM. 


uunded hy “a ” 


“y Commanded re 


, the 71: it, com ! 
lieut,-col, Pack; and the s2d 
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commanded by major Evre.—In 
mentionins col, Burne and the 36th 

‘iment to you upon this occite 

n, | cannot avoid to add, that 
the regular and orderly con iduct 
of this corps t ronghout this sere 
vice, and their gi Naatry and disci- 
pline in action, have been ‘onspi- 
cuous.—i must tuke this vpbortile 
nity ot acknowledging my 
tions to the general a: rd stait the 

‘rs of the ar ‘my. I was much ine 


PO 6 - mmo: Sananen 
an yted to Mapor-FencT al opencer’s 


OOwMaAe 


| tidarmenr and expr rience, in the 
decision which I tormed with re- 
spect to the number o 4 troops alk 

ied to each point of defence ; and 
for his advice and assistance 
hrouvhout the action. In the po- 
sition taken up by major-gen. Fer- 
vuson’s brig te, and in its advance 


+) seer chny 
uponthe enemy, tin office: showed 


equal bravery and qudges ents and 
) , . wee 

much pratse is due to brig.-ceneral 

Fane, and briv.-cen. An ae 


: ee e 
Or them wa og de! NCce of t 


position im f-ont f Vinuers pe to 
brie.emenerar Ni lingale tor the 
manner in which he supp wend the 
‘ 
’ 


attack upon the eneaiy made by 
maior-TeNn, rerouson. Lieut.-col. 
‘ "y. z ‘ i > 
GS. Tucker, an } 


—_— 
- 


. , ? Re ciamuedl 
11@Ul,-< e SIULQIUTS 


and the olices sin the di partm ‘nis 
of the Tu icant and quarter-master- 
creneral, a { Viger] onel Torrens, 
and the officers my personal 
staf, rendercd me the @reatest as- 


sistance thronehout the action. l 


have the honorr to enclose here- 


with « return of the killed, wound- 
: ane 
ed, and missing. A. WereLesvey. 
a? * » | r 
es) oS! ewritr 4 rie 1) VC, i 
In per . a , ahve Pesmenat 
have been informed that a French 
aes a Se i oo 
wenerai OT% r. $s poscd .0oO be gen. 
erty ’ ™ : , ay m : 4 ’ 
Paebvauilt, tue cHhiel OF Le stalt, has 
gr 
been found dead upon the he 1 ot 
sel A va) 
battle. ahe V. 
Officers killed, wonnd | md 


missiig.-— eral staff, ¢ pt Hair 


fo ° - aa — 

audinyre, 57th! } ‘ i er ~aS§ — Qu irt.« 
ww “ i 

BA 4 Thu “ I- 
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mas.-ren., wounded.—Royal engt- 
neers, leat. Wells, miussing.—2 thy 
light dragoons, lieut.-col. Taylor, 
killed ; capt. Eustace, mi SING. 
Oth foot, heutenant Brooke, killed; 
lent. H QZ, wounded.—VZuth toet, 
brig.emajor A. Cre.gh, we unded. 
— 5b h foot, « ipt. Hi rbeit, lieuts. 
Hart, Longht, and Ldwards, 
wounded ; ensign Bosell, slightly ; 
lieutenant and adjutant Poveah, 
severcly.—40th foot, capt. Smiih, 
and lieut. Frankley, slightly. —iSd 
foot, major Hearne, capts. Fergu- 
son, Brock, and Have:tield, beut. 
Madden, and ensign Wilson, woun- 
ded.—50th foot, capt. A.G Cooke, 
killed; major C. Hill, heuts. J. 
Kent, J. Wilson, and R. Wavy, 
wounded.—5vd toot, capt. Ewart, 
and lreut. Dell, wounded Kit] 
foot, lieut. C. Auk, and L. Reitl 

wounded.— 7st foot, capt. JX. 
Jones, major Mack e, hi  W, 
Hartley, R. Dudeeon, and A. 5. 


“ ° ’ 
Méintvre, and Cpnsivn VW. Uan pe- 


f 
oo | 


| : y 
bt ie seeny! t+ « " ’ | 
bell, s ircslay VN ul Aieli i li. I. ive 

< d 

, ; Af 4 

’ iti, a d Cnt ail I iva i1- 
’ } ae 

Me, SCVCTCLVY WouUTUCK. ’ al fer ft, 


heut. R. Dor h . t thet 5 i 


mr lI As Reida Us & Li if? , Thi) i 
Wi ’, fheut. E. Rettlewell, 
wounded.—'T'otal : 1 lheut.-col., l 
Cull ¥ lieuts., ( a bd k 
and file, 30 hor nthled 3 Wa- 
rors, LU capts., IY heuts., o e1 . 
yi it, Z@ its, # cdrummicrs, 
bt TA La I ai ( CS, ut - 
ed 4 l capt - a tee 1 SOK 9 2 
drunmmers, 46rank and file, . 


Wits ned ofhieer 1 drum ; 
rank and ie, 1 jy tSes, ed, 
wounded, I » 05. 
Fe Lh. } " N 4 at Li 
Ordnance and an. niiton taken 
on the 2ist.—One 6-pounder, tour 
i por nders, two dept UNUCTs, Six ‘ J 


inch howitzers; 2 ammuunition- 


- 


ie ro 
aL Loeptember, 


Wafrons, 2! Portugues >amm 
tron-cars, 40) horse » * mule TL, 
above is only the number al 
received in the park; but, from «. 
veral accounts, there are cight mor 
taken trom the enemy. ‘The =. 
munition-wagvous and cars ¢ 
tam a2 portion of powder, shells 
and stores of all descripti. 
about twenty thous. 
musket ammunition. 
Wa. Roar, 
Lt.-col., commanding roy, art. 


Lieut.-col Tucker, &c. 


re 


Message of the emperor and king 
Napoleon to the senate. 
1.—Senators,-—My minister for 
foreign aftairs will lay betore vou 
the different treaties relative 
Spain, and the constitutions agreed 
to by the Spanish junta. My war 
minister will acquaint you with 
the wants and the situation of m 


wrmues mn the adilterent parts Of the 
world. l am determu ed to carry 


on the war with Spain with the ute 
most activity, and destroy the ar 
mies which England has diser 
barked m that country. The fu. 
ture security of my subjects, wh 


prosperity t commerce, : 


riuime peace, must al:ke depend o1 


‘ { 

these important operations.—M; 
" . , , . > D 1¢ 
ailance with the emperor of Kus 


sia exunguishes every Roepe wake 
, ‘ ELE BEM 

col oland can CnieCras ad irom iti 
‘ =e, 
rovcts. I have no doubts fe 


-—" 


I 

speclinne the peace of the eenunen, 
, it} " +) re, 
but I neither will nor ought to te 


2 } ’ ° ae 
uj} on the false CHiCUad litbig@ om 
the errors of other courts, and since 


. . | aoe " 

my neihbours increase ten & 

. _—s ’ . mr 4 

mies, it ts a dety incumbent on m 
to mcrease mmc. 


The empire of Constantmop 


is strugpling with the most 
are? ‘ 


vt. she hest 
convulsions ; sultan Selim, Ux . 
4 1 

emiperer the Ottomans have n 
just fallen 


; “4 
for a length of ume, has 


Sanaa 


— ent om 








1808.) 


by the hands of his own nephew, 
Tis catastrophe has deeply alfect- 
adme. I impose fresh sacrifices 
on my people, confident of their 
noort; they are necessary, I OTe 
le to sec “sre them from heavier 
and to lead them to the 


gactii fice "9 
of a gener al peace, 


grand result 
which ought also to be considered 
sthe moment of repose. 


» Fre *nchmen, My siete have 
~w—your h:upe 


pat one obrect in Vie 

puness and the perm: ment well-be 
ne of your children; and if I 
know you right, a will hasten to 


comply with this new call, rendered 

t! . y ’ . 
pecessary by the inte! ts o& the 
country. You have so uae AS- 


; red me of your affection, I will 
behold the sincerity of your senti- 
ments in the alacrity with which 
ron will second projects that are &o 
mtmately connected = your 
dearest interests, with the henour 
of the empire, and wii bh my glory. 


Given at the imperial p valace of 


St. Cloud, this 4th Sept. 1808S. 
(Signed) NAPOLEON. 
XQ 


The report of the war minister 
announces the high state of the im- 
prial armies in Poland, Prussia, 
Suesia, Denmark, Dalmatia, Alba- 
nia, Italy, Niples,and Spain But 
asthe ditferent events in Spain have 
cecasioned a pretty considerable 
loss, his maje sty hastaken the reso- 
lotion of as: embling more than 
20,000 men bh: yond the Pyrei ees, 
without weake: no either the ar- 


mies of Germany or Dalmatia 3 2 


b | 
levy of 80,000 m« n ic] midi spe ns on 
tobe taken fri ym. the conse ry tron 

he s* _— ‘1 

YU yea’ s 1SO6, 95 and Q. WitdO 
rom the re gisters mich it, if nec <<. 
ary ’ fur if) 1S) fyi HY Ww) y? Cl, The 
master also pronnses to order out 
“conscription of 1810, to 
if Present ty 80,000 men. This i 
Paticularly nece 


amount 


ssary from the in- 
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crease of the armies, not only of 
England, but of Austria. 

S.—A very " allant exploit has 
been is rformed by a small detach. 
ment trom one of ou cruizers in the 
Medite erranean. An Stalian brig of 
war being chased under a battery, 
the party of royal marines, which 
consisted of two lieutenants and 
forty-five rank and file, were land- 
ed just out of cun-shot; these 
brave tellows immediately ascend- 
ed the heights, when, upon ap. 
roaching _ battery, the French 
cer, whoc omm inded, confident 
of his str neth, (having upwards 
of seventy men of the favourite 
French reviment, the Sd Legere,) 
marched out with a field-piece to 
attack them, ‘The leatenant, with- 
Out firing a musket, ordered his 
men to charge ; which was exe- 
cuted so firmiy, he it although the 
French maintained their ground 
for some time with great courage, 
they at length gave WAY, leavi ge 
their ficld-piece behind 
men, by a masterly manauvre, hav- 
ing placed themselves ee ‘tween 
them and their batiery, of which 
they wor possession, opened a heavy 
fire upon the brig, which, upon the 
rho ach of our trivate, hauled 
down hor colours, The whole 


’ 


then, after sptxing the guns, and 


. and "NY 
, t Ou 


bio wing up the magazines, re-em- 
“we d. Qur loss on this service, 
whic was the admiration of all 
Wo : dit, is, the second 
heutenant of marin tiv wound. 
ed in the arm: one : int and 


} lade ans Gen * 
seven privates killed 3 and five bad. 


An equestrian fieure of his ma- 
’ Son hk 5 7 Cc oray charger, 
been formed in chalk on the 
} Ormington estate, Opposit 
\Ve \) Als] bes. ths 
] t 89 fect, and its herht 
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king 1s well pre served, and the 


synimetry of the horse complete. 
; Vf <I} pee 
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turn to bed by n n-l ar Cire 
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ven o'clock, be found Chil 
};, De c's rervct, Nh § voT 
. 1. 
to s pits d*1) rm \ i | ile 
qr Mere al lhl N ud i tise. 
Te « ened ft ( ) ae ib cdi ye 
boder 2 Dy ved 
two le 4 C of ; we | 
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onder to propose an agreement for 
wut! 

» cessation of hostilities, for the 
purpose of concluding a convent ion 
r the evacuation of Portugal by 


i 4 
he enclosed 


the French troops. 
contalns the several articles at tir 
agreed upon, and signed by sir 
Arthur Wellesley and general Kel- 
lermann ; but as this Wils d ne with 
a reference to the British admiral, 
who, when the agreement was com- 
municated to him, objected to the 
th article, Ww hich had tor its object t 
the disposal of the Russian Heet in 
the Tavus, it was finally conclu- 
ded, that lieut.-col. Murry, quar- 
nope ag to the British 

mys and gen. Kellermann should 
proceed to the discussion of the re- 
mainil articles, and fnaily to con- 
dude a convention for the evacue 
gion of Portugal, subject to the 
ratification of the French general- 
ochief, and the British command- 
es by sea and land.—Aftter consi- 
derable discussion and repeated re- 
erence to me, which rendered it 
Ccessary for me to aval myselt ot 
the limited period latteriy  pre- 
“nbed tor = ‘ suspension of hosti- 
HUGS, In Order tO Move the army 
wrwards, and to place the several 
caumns upon the routes by which 
sonven- 
ton Was signed, and the ratitica- 
vn ¢ changed the ‘$O)e}y ot last 
montie=Lhat no time might be 
ti obtaining anchorage tor the 
Tansports and othe , 


they Were to advaix rs the c 


shipping, 
woeh had tor some ditys been 
erposed to great perih on this dane 
STOUs COA, und to insure the 
comy munication between the army 
aia { he Victualler Sy lich was cut 
a by the badness of the weather, 
<< the surt Up 


nthe shore ; [seat 
rGers to th e b uff 


» und bd regi- 
ments, which were oa board “of 
“aisports with sir C, Cotton’s 
eet, to land and take possession of 
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the forts of the Tagus, whenever 
the admiral thought it proper to do 
so. ‘his was accordingly carried 
into execution yesterday morning, 
when the torts of Cascais, St. Ju- 
lien and Bugio, were evacuated by 
the French troops, and taken pos- 
As I landed in 
Portugal entirely unacquainted with 
the «ctual state of the French army, 
and many circumstances of a local 
and incidental nature, which doubt- 
less had great weight in deciding 
the ques tion; my own opinion in ta- 
vour of the EX ‘die nev o te xpelling 
the French army trom Portugal, by 
micans of the convention the late 

lefeat had induced the French ge- 
is 9 Sager Pr to solvent, instead 
doing so by a continuation of hos- 
tilities, Was principally founded on 
the great importance of time, 
which the season of the year ren- 
dered peculiarly valuable, and 
which the enemy could easily have 
consumed in the protracted defence 
ot the strong places they occupied, 
had terms of convention been re- 
fused them. —When the suspension 
of arms was a,reed upon, the army 
under the command ot sir John 
Moore had not arrived ; and doubts 
were even entertained, whether so 
large a body of men could be land- 
ed on an open and a dangerous 
beach ; and, that being etlected, 
whether the supp ly of so large an 
army with provisions from the 
SOIDS could be pro vided for, unde r 
ail the disadvantages to which the 
shipping were exposed. During 
the negotiation, tie former dith- 
culty was overcome by the ACtIVITY, 
veal, and intelligence, of captain 
Maicoim, ot the Donegal, and the 
officers and men under lis orders ; d 
but the ence ot the latter | 
seems to have been at an end, near- 
ly at the moment when it was no 

: 


session ot by OUTS. 


longer necessary.—-Capt. Dalrym- 
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’ 


mle, of the 18th dragoons, my mtr- 
litary secrets will have the 
nour of delivering to your lord- 
ship this dispat tch. He ts tuliv in- 
formed of wh 

under my orders, relative to the 


atever has been done 
service on which L have been cm- 
ployed, and can give any explana- 
uo) thereupon that may be re- 
guired 

Hew Daceymp ce, lieut -gen. 

[A suspension of arms agreed 
upon between sir A. Wellesley and 
general Kellermann, on the 224 ct 
Aupust, was the basis « f the { 
lowing convention; the seventh 
article of that prelimimary treaty 
(which was afterwards rejecied | 
sir Charles Cotton) stip oe i that 
the Russian fleet should be allowed 
to remain tn the Tagus, unmolest- 
ed, as Jong as it thought pr 
to return home. } 
Definitive convention for the eva- 

cuation of Portugal by the 

French army. 

The generals commanding in 
chief the British and French armies 
7 Portugal, having determined to 

rotiate and conclude a treaty for 


a evacuation of Portuce!l by the 


French troops, on the basis of the 
agreement entered tito on the 22d 
inst. for a suspension ot hostilit'es, 
have appointed the undern Nwuowed 
officers to nevotuat tie Same In 
their names, v Un t paurt of 
wie general-'n chief tf the British 
army, heut.-col. Murray, ouurter- 


| 


Master-ceneral, and on the part at 


\: a ae 
the general-in chicf of the French 
‘ 


' 
army, M. Kellermann, veneral of 


division; to whem they have 


1?’ , . . . oy aie a ’ 
Alt. (} ty i. | Thee “2 OP baw oh bi ka & Hcaual? 
; nvewtt¢ } >t ce ! CCi 
, } 

) ’ ’ ' , 
ti Lier I ne. } LIVCIV, 


and to that of the admiral com- 


mand ! the Lb Lisi} Tacet ar the « \- 
, ‘ ‘ 
tance oO] Whe 2uvVuy. inose two 


;ie me | 


—~ 


a rw ptember 


ofhicers, after exc) anging thei; 
POWCTS, have agree l upen t} 

cles which follow :—Art, ] 
the places and torts Mm tie 
of Portugal occupied by the Fre 
troops shall be delivered wn to 
British army in the stare in which 
they are at the perio of tix hes 
ture of the present conventn ane 
Art. II. ) 

evacuate 


- 


"it ay 1 } 
Phe French troops shal 
) ‘ . » “2 
Po rtugal with their arms 

and bazgage; they shall nor be 


; 
‘ 


considered as pris ne: 


> 4 War, and 
. Damen sas ‘ . : 
nn ti Cad arrival hil Ir ince, they 
shall b it I cy ¢ TT —Art. 
Y,f "| -™ 9 - «: 
Lil. e Lngiish government shal} 
furnish the means of convevance 
fone e}, oo a , 
Aor wie French ATMYV, which 3] al] 


be disembarked tn anv of the ports 
ot Krance between Rochefort and 
L’Orient inclusively —Art. IV, 
The French army shall carry with 
it all tts artillery of French calibre, 
with the horses belonging to it, and 
the tumbiils supplied with sixty 
rounds per gun, <All other arti 
arms, and ammunition, as 
aiso the military and naval arsenals, 
shail be give lj up to the - Briti sh ale 
my and navy, in the state nw hich 
they mth be at the period 
ranhcatrion of the convention 


Art. y, ‘The French army shall 


lery, 


carry with it all its equipments, 
ind all that 1s comprehended under 
the me i Crtv of army; 
thiat j ti rive its mi ] tary che ‘ 
and curriag ittached to the heid 
comimmussatiat a ld hospitals; 
( shall b Hawed to dispose of 
such part of the same on ibs 4 
Cert ta t > CcOomn nael in-chiet 


to ¢m- 


m.iy puUape 1° it} necess iT 
) - } : - 1) incite 
bark. in Ike manner, ali meri 
, , ** > lib . 
uuals or the army Sai be at 110 


ty to dispoye I thre priy té pr0e- 
DerTlLy Gi \ ry ae cript . 
uil security hereatter ? e pur 
c ers.—Art. VI. T cay ir) 
ire to embark their horses, as 4 
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be generals 2 and other officers of 
gate It is, however, fully un- 
emery that the means of con- 
revance for horses at the dispos: il 
che British commanders are very 


‘nited 5 some additional convey- 


ynce may be yrocured in the port 
of Lisbon ; the number of horses 
plea irked by the troops shall 
ot exceed SIX hundred; and the 
samber embarkec dby the ‘staff shall 
not exceed two hin idred. = At all 
events, every facility will be given 
+) the French army to dispose ¢ of 
the horses belong: ng to it which 
eannot be em! barked. —Art. VII. 
In order to facilitate the embark- 
ation, it shall take place in three 
divisions, the last of which will be 
—, composed of the garri- 
as of the places, the cavalry, the 
wiilery, the sick, and the equip- 
meatof the armv. ‘the first divi- 
goa shall embark within seven days 
f the date of the ratification, or 
soner, if possible. —Art. VILL. The 
rvrisons of Elvas, and its forts, 
ind of Peniche and Palmela, will 
x embarked at Lisbon: that ot 
Almaida at Oporto, or the nearest 
harbour. They will be accompa. 
wedon their march by British com- 
mesanies charged with pri viding 
rtheir subsistence and accommo. 
aton.—Art. EX. Ali the sick and 
. —— who cannot be embar ked 
th the troo ps are intrusted to the 
rtish ar: my. They are to be 
ken’ care of whilst they remain in 
8 country at the expense of the 
Brit tis government, under the cone 
mof the same b: ing rermbursed 
France when the final evacu- 
ston iseffected. ‘Lhe English go- 
‘ernment will provide ne! their re- 
ha] 0 r ance, whieh ‘ ) all take 
te oy det ichmer ts of about one 
waneree and itty or two hundred 
be of Fr ime, A sufficient num. 
ench medical oilicers shail 
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be left behind to attend them.— 
Art. X. As soon as the vessels em. 
ployed to carry the army to France 
shall have di embarked in the har- 
bours specified , or in any other of 
the ports of France to which stress 
of weather may torce them, every 
facility shall be given them to ree 
turn to England without delay, 
and security against capture until 
their arrival in a friendiy port.— 
Art. XI. The French army shall 
be concentrated in Lisbon, and 
within 2a distance of about two 
leagues fromit. ‘Phe English ar- 
my Will approach within’ three 


leagues of the c: ipital, and be so 
pl iced as to leave about one league 
betweenthe two armes.—Art. XIE, 


The forts of St. Julien, the Bugio, 
and Cascais, shall be occupied by 
the British troops on the ratifica- 
tion of the convention. Lisbon 
and its citadel, tovether with the 
forts and batteries, as far as the 
lazaretto or ‘Trafuria on one side, 
and tort St. Joseph on the other, 
inclusively, shall be given up or the 
embarkation of the second division, 
as shall also the harbour, and all 
armed vessels mit of every descrip- 
tion, with their rieging, si uls, stores, § 
and ammunition. ‘he fortresses 
ot Elvas, Alm da, Peniche, me 
Palmela, shall be given up as soon 
as the Pritish troops can arrive to 
occupy them. In the mean time the 
general-in-chief of the Brit sh army 
will give notice of the present cons 
vention to the garrisons of tho 

places, as also to th tioops before 
them, in order to put a stop to all 
further hostilities ——-Ar. XIJUD. 
Commissaries shall be tamed on 
both sides, to reenlate and accele- 
rate the execution of the arrange- 
ments avreed upon.—'it. XIV. 
Shonld there arise deubts as te ive 
meaning of any article, will be 
explained favourably to the French 
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‘ Dtember 


army.—Art, XV. From the date 
of the ratihcation of the present 
convention, alla 
lions, requis itions, or claims what- 
oh: ot the Breach governme! is 
rainst subjects ot Portug: il, or 
oan individuals residing in. this 


ears of contribu. 


country, founded on the occupation 
of Portugal by the French troops in 
Dee. 1507, which may not have 
been paid up, are cancelled; and 
all sequestrations Jaid upon their 
property, moveab le or immoveable, 
sre ren ove, and the ree ciisp sal 
of the same os restore d to the pro- 
per owners. —aArt. XVI. All 
rects at France, or of powers in 
friends! p or aliance with France, 
domiciliated in Portugal, or acct. 
dentaily om this couniry, shall be 
protected: their property of every 
kind, moveable and immoveablie, 
$l). iil be re spectea ; ana they shall 


; e 


hberty enher to accompany 

4 rench army, or to remain im 
a 

Ye rtueal. In either case then pro- 


perty is guarantied to them:, wih 


-- 


the yherty Oo tf) ets mMimMne or of drs Die 
sng ot ity and passing the produce 
of the sale thereot into France, or 
any other country where they may 
fix their residence, the space of one 
yeu yerangs llowed them tor that 
pulp sc. It 1S fuliy Three rstood 
that shy ng , 4S excepted trom this 
arrangement, only, however, in so 
tar as reoauras jeaving the POrt 5 
and that none of thi stipulat ns 
above ments ned cun be made the 
y comniercial specula- 


Cxt ei al 
1On.- Art, \V IT. No native of 


, 
; 
1 
’ } } } 
} rica snail be rencered ace 
c 


’ ' 
OUNawole Tor Hts pomecal conatuct 


wurihy thi peTnd of t] e OCCU pa- 
Won of ess CC untry bi the French 
ArneVv. aN id ; thi se Wilt have CONe 
Linu in ™ Neagiinaent se of their em- 
ployments, or have accepted situ- 
ations under the French govern- 


’ } 
ment, are placed under the protec. 


tion of the British o ™MmMander 
they shall sustain no 1 are fe - 

persons or property, ot not haw’ 4 
been at their OPUON to be oheders 
or not to the French covernmes 
they are also at liberty to at 
themselves of the S'IDU hatrens | 
the 16th aneestiigs we XViJ 
The SP anish ot 

board ship in the port of Lisbe, 
shali be given up to the 
er-n-chiet of the British army, 

engages to obtain of the §: 


OOS actumed 


» COMMan 


to restore such French subj 
, a . 

emoer military or ci as n 

have been detained in Spain we 
‘or TS 7 7 ny } e+) 

out being taken im battle, or in, 

sequence of militurv. operat 
erat 

buton oceasion of the occurrences 

bee Se) = \f 

Or the 2yth of last Muay. and the 

diay > immediately tollown rw Art, 
» ah a “hin e shiit be an immed ite 

exchanee established tor all ranks 

ot prisoners made m Portugal, 

, 
since tne commencenient rT te 


present hostiumties.—aArt, XX. H 


tuves of the rank of held-oincers 
1 VY “= , vee a! 
Sii.til be NU UALly Llurnisned ¢ 


part ot the British army and ant v, 
and on that ot the French army, 
ton the reciprocal pA rmairuntee oft 
present convention. ‘The of 

ot the British army shall be 
stored on the completion of the at- 
tick s which concern the army; 
and the officers of the navy oa te 
disembark tion of the rer uy ? 
im their own country. [be bhess 
to take phice on the part of 
French army.—aArt. XXL, Ut 
be allowed to the ceneral- CHI 
of the French army to send 40 
hcer to France with intelligence 


4 : 
the present convention. si Vessts 


1) Lue ch- ade 
will be furnished by the Bntsh a 
* ber ; i 

niiral to convey him to »oure 


Ol Rochete rt.—-siIt. XU. Aue 
British admiral will be imvited | 
th 


accomnic date his excellency ; 
whet 


commander-ia-chief, and the 


prin P+ 
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acipal officers of the Fr rench ar- 
on board ships oi War. 


ind cor \ luded at Lisbon 


‘Se 4 i 18 
| , . yiyct » 
shis S0ch day of rLugust, 10V09. 


C* 0/4 } 
(o'f TLR | 
NIURRA Y,49 1ar.- ma 
le wid le . de Mido. 


re?) 
Toil. 


(Geoact 
KeeLeaMANN, 


Nous due d’Abrantes, general 
hef de l'armée Frangatse, avons 
‘ec ratinons la pr sente Cons 

e gion définitive dans tots ses are 
cits, nNoul ere executce selon Sa 
forme et teneur. 

(Signed) Le Due p’Anrantrs, 
Au quartet ge éral de Lisbonne, 


le SO Aout, TSOS. 


+}, 


Additional articles t > Tne CoO! 1v< cn- 


tion of the 0Oth Aug. iO0s. 


Art. I. ‘The individuals in the 
avilemployment of the army made 
pnsoners, either by the Birush 
troops, or by the Portuguese in 
aay partof Portugal, wil be re- 
wored, as is Customary, Without eX 

we—Art. LI. Vhe French ar- 
my shall be subsisted from its own 
migazines up to the day of em- 
barkation: the arrisons up to the 
day ot the ev: cua tion of the fort- 
resses.—= The reinainder of the Thue 
gaeines shall, be delivered over in 
usual form to the ag vO- 


ior gh which charges itseit 


with the sul bsistence ot the men aa 
horses of thearmy from the above- 
nenuoned period: still their arrival 
y tance, under the condition of 
‘new being re-imbursed by the 
ach government for the excess 
“we expense beyond the estima- 


» to be made by both partie Sy of 


“it Value of the mag oe > deliver- 
7 Mp to the British army. ‘The 
‘O¥lORS on board the ships « of 
war, in PoSsession of the French 


ee 
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army, will be taken on account by 
the Brisa government, in like 
manner with the magazines in the 
fortresses. —art. [1]. Vhe general 
commanding the British troops 
wll take the NeCeSsaTY measures 
101 re-establishing the free circula- 
tion of the means ot subsistence be. 
tween the country and the capital, 
Done and concluded at Lisbon 
this 50th day of Aurust, 1808. 
(Signed ) 
Grorci Murray, quar.-mas.-gen. 
KecrerMANN, le gén. de division. 


Nous duc d’Abrantes, général 
en chet de Parmeée Fiange use, avons 
riuitie et ratifiens les articies addt- 
tionc!s a la convention et contre, 


ur tre executés suivant ijeur 


Lr Dre these LANTES, 
A. J. Dataymece,cup.military sec. 


Admirailt, =O 7 é Sept. 16. 


Captain Halsted, tirst caprain to 
the squadron under the command 
of sir C. Cotton, bart., commander. 
in-chief of his majesty’s ships and 
ves sels on the coust of ? rtu’ al, Ate 
rived ye e day with _dispat ches to 
the hon. W. W. Pole 

pirctet oF the Tagus, Sept. 3. 

Sir, Enclosed herewi.h, for the 
information of the lords consmrse 
siouers of une admiralty, tsa copy of 
a couvention’, entered imto by 
lieut.-col. Murray and gen. Keller- 
mann, for the evacuation of Por wu. 
gal by the French army ; such Cone 
vention having been ratified by 
lieut.-zen. sir Hew Dalrymple, 
myself, and the French command. 
er-in-chief. British troops, cone 
sisting of the Sd and 42d regiments, 
were on the Yd inst. landed, to oc 
cupy the forts of Cascais, St. An- 





® . 
A copy of the convention enclosed in 2 letter from sit Hew Dalrymple. 


tonio, 
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tonio, St. Julien, and the Bucio; 
and no time sinall be lost to embark 
the French troops, agreeably to the 
said convention.—Capt, Halsted, 
first captain of this ship, and cap- 
tain of the ficet, who is the bearer 
of these dispatches to their lord- 
ships, respecting the Russian squa- 
dron in the ‘Tagus, ts in full posses. 
sion of my confidence, and will be 
able to explain to their lordships 
the motives inducing me to ratity 
the convention in question, as well 
as give any futher information 
that may be thought necessary. 
C’. Corton, 
Pilernia off the Taugus, § ‘ epe. L, 
Sir, Herewiih | have the honour 
to enclose to vou, for the informa. 
tion of the lords comnuassioners of 
the admiralty » A CODY O1 a CONVCN- 
tion enteied mto by me with vice. 
avin, commanding the 
Russian fleet om the Tagus ; by 
which it will appear to thet lord- 
ships t hat such fleet has bee mn sur- 
rendered to Mey to Ae held by his 
majesty as a deposit, until six 
months after the conclusion of 
yeuce between Russia and Eng- 
oak I have charged capt. Hal- 
sted, first captain of the Hibernia, 
and captam of the fleet, with the 
delivery of this dispatch to their 
lordships; he was sent by me to 
negotiate the convention with vice- 
admiral Sentavin, and will be able 
to explain every particular. To 
capt. Halsted | feel greatly indebt- 
ed tor his able advice and assist- 
ance upon all points of service ; 
his on and diligence have been 
exemplary, and entitle him to my 
= ‘gh st commendation. Rear-zd- 
tl ‘Tyler has been directed to 
sipatiods d the first division of the 
Russian feet, which I purpose or 
deri S uMeet byes protect nN, immece 
diately ¢ spithead - to him (s! ce 
with me) I have been indebted for 


, 
admiral oer 
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every assistance, and to th 
tai Ns, officers, and crews, Of thes 
ships th: it have been emp id 
throughout a tedious); protrad ted 
blockade (by whom « very e 


e can 


Ler tien 
has been made with a d. gree of 
cheertulness, doing them indiaite 
hon: ur). l fee] c xtremely ra’ 
ful, and deem it my duty to ofe : 
every poss ible testimony of My ap. 
pi robation tn their favo ur 
‘oh Cortos. 


Articles of a convention entered 
into between vice-admiral OeN 
vin, kni ht of the order of & 
Alexander, and other Russ 
orders, and admiral sir Charles 
Cotton, bart., for the surrender 

' the Russian flect, now af 
chored in the river Tagus, 
Art. I. The ships of war of the 

emperor of Russta, now in the Ta. 
gus, as specified in the annexed list, 
shall be delivered up to admiral 

Cotton immediately, with all thei 

stores as they now are, to be sent 

to England, and there held as ade 

posit by his Britannic majesty, t 

be restored to his imperial mayesty 

within six months afier the conc 
sion of a peace between hr ripen 
nic majesty and hrs imp al 
jesty the emperor of all th 

Art. If. Vice-admiral Sen 
with the officers, sailors, and mt 

rines, under his command, t 


" 


turn to Russi: without any cones 
tion or stipulati n respecting ther 
future SETVICES $ to be convered 
there in men of war, Or proper ve~ 
sels, at the expense ol Ins Britanne 
majesty. 

Done and concluded on 
the ship T'werday, in the Tag’ 


ry 


an id on board his Britannie majes 


/ ‘s ship Hibernia cf the mon" 


‘ ! + Sent. 
of that river, the Sd day of OF 


’ 
hoare 


1808. De Sentaviss 
Cranes CoTt 
(C int! 


[ September, 













a 


18.) 


~oynter-signed ) : 
(Ca By command of the admiral 


| Sass, assesseur de college. 
- 1) 
(Counter-sig Ne 7 a 
By comm: ind of the admiral, 
James Kennepy, secretary. 


List of the ships referred to in the 
forego Ing r convention. 


aw vice-admir: 1} Seniavin, 
» du ler rang Malayoff, of 74 
runs ; and 746 men —Scoroy, capt. 
aler rang Sheiling, of 60 guns 
ind 52+ men.—Ste Helene, « capt. 
dud rang Bytchenskoy, of 74 guns 
sod 598 men.—S. Rafael, capt. du 
od rang Roshinoff, of 74 guns and 
610 men—Ratzivau, capt. du 2d 
+ Rtishchoff, of GG guns and 
549 men.—Silnoy , Capt.- -lieutenant 
Malygruin, of 74 guns and 604 
pea—Motchnoy, cupt.-lieutenant 
Rasvosoff, of 7+ guns and 629 
me Rafael, capt.-lieut. Bytchen- 
KOT, of 80 guns and 646 men.— 
Fregatte Kilduya, capt.-lieutenant 
Dournoff, of 26 guns and 222 men. 
aceon capt. du 2d rang 
Mikoil, of 74 guns and 557 men. 
—Total, £635 men 
Mauivyerr, lecapitainede pavillon. 


Protest made by Bernardine Fric re 
de Anradi es BS eral of the Portu- 
guese Loops, against the articles 
ef the cx ave ntion agreed on be- 

breen the English and French 

armies for the evacuati noi Por- 

‘ . 4. 

A protest, in general, en ace 

int of this treacy being totally 

we that deference due to his 
yal Qehness the prince regent, 

r\e Government that represents 

¢ OW account of what may be 


MHL Tit t ithe soveieirn ontho. 

ana Peaten 4 on 4( ce Oj Li is (T()- 
\o *. ‘ 
‘oumMen? ‘ — i =: 2 

ety aNd for all that may be 


abe : 
ur, saicty, and in- 
este of o) . - 2 
“Stee © Pa* 48 . , . . . 
we we NAUCN: and, in pare 
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ticular, I protest against what is 
stipulated in the tollowing articles : 

Articles], 1V, and X11.—Be- 
cause these articles determine the 
surrender of Poriuguese fortified 
places, stores, and ships, to the 
English forces, without solemnly 
declari: ng that this surre nde ‘ris mo- 
meatary, and that tr is intended 
they should be immediately ree 
stored to the prince regent of Por- 
tugal, or the government that may 
represeiit him to whom they be- 
Jong, and in whose aid the English 
forces came as auxiliaries !—Art. 
XVI. Because it permits the resi- 
dence in Portugal of the individuals 
mentioned in it.—Art. XVII, 
cause it attempts to te down the 
government of this kingdom, not 
to bring to justice and condign 
punishme nt those persons who have 
been notoriously and scandalonsly 
disloyal to their prince and then 
country, by joining and serving the 
French party: and, even if the 
protection of the English army 
shou! d be allowed to screen them 
tromt thi » punishme ut the V h. ive de- 
served, still iat sh: wuld 1 ot prevent 
their expulsion, v so rel 
try would no long . have to fear 
being g ACF AL sail ved by the same 
men. 

First of the additional articles. 


ike) Se sa a ——— _— ety ‘és . 
—lhis article can by no means 


thi ; coune- 


bind the government of the king- 
dom, as no reciprocal conditions 
tre stipulated.<-! protest, finally, 
on account o! the went of attention 
to the safety of the rinhaluiaats of 
the capital id its envir » Hothine 
having beon tipulated mtheir f 

vour to insure them not betuy still 
vexed and onpresved by the French 
daring wWhicir siay-—not even ay 


! 
equivalent for what ts established 
by art. XVI and XVII, in tavour 
ot the French and their followess. 
And to these heads 1 limit my pro- 
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test, in order not to make too long 
a list, passing over othe: objects of 
less im pt rtance, such as the con- 
cession of SOU horses, which was 
made without considering that they 
almost all belong to Portugal, and 
thus cannot be censidered as the 


property of the French; that of 


the magazines of the army, filled 


at the expense of the country, and 
co: equently only bel nen g by 
tact, not bv right, to the unjust 
occupants « f the country. 
Bexnarpine Friexe p' ANRADE. 
Head quarters at the Incarnation, 
Sept. 14, 1S50-. 


The whole of the French troops 
have sailed from the Taecus, with 
the exception only of some who 
were drive 1) bac k 
severity of weather, 


‘ 7. t a) rworeawrnree 
neconsecu Ct OF 


One tr unsport 


went down, the Three Brothers of 


London ; about 300 people were 
lost. The fleet in the Tagus, un- 
der the orders of sir C. Cotton, 
consisted of tive ships of the line, 
viz. the Hibernia, Ganges, Plan- 
tarenet, Audacious, and Resolu- 
tion. The Portuguese ships had 
been restored to the provisional 
government of Portugal. Abont 
50 sail of Danish merchantmen 
were found inthe Tagus, and at 
St. Ubes, which had been latd up 
with much care; they have been 
converted inte transports, a d are 
likely to preve very useful m that 
serviec. 

An edict has been issued by the 
lords repents of Portugal, decree- 
ing the restitution of the horses ta- 
ken from the OF nish tree psi chat 
kingdom by the French, or en- 
gaging to pay the full value to: 
them. 

‘Lhe Spanish ¢ 
been arrested at 


‘neral Garosa has 


Lisb i, Ut na 


charge of havi raA ted Pp *} } Hers) 
towards the Portuguese, and be- 
4 
Ss 


Cc 


[ Septembe, 


arty of Spanich 7 


Ie neig! b urhoe d ot | ' 


tray da } — 
if us 
at the commencement of 4) oe 


le pre. 


sent struggle, 
ae 


SWEDEN, 


TT) Rein - o — 
urivenve , . . 

are \ swe sal Cunt 4 
. mr , ? ) j , ‘ ’ 
¢ MmManaecd DY hleutenantec J 


Brant, h id an act n with Hf) 
sian gun-boats, ' 
countrv-barees, in the cl 
tween Westerb, and Frisalo { he. 
tween Abo and Nystad) on the 
20th of Aucust. 
Russians was considerable.—Ors 
ot thei gun-beats was blown . 
and eight sunk, with several ema! i 
yess Is. The iT loss in} men Cannot 
be exactly ascertained; but, w 
judge from the number found ip 
the boats, it must have been vers 
severe. Tl e Swedes | St {WO rn. 
boats, one blown up, and the other 
sunk, with four officers killed, 
three wounded, and 200 men killed 
and wounded, 


] | . . 
| ie Oss oO} *he 


RUSSIA. 
The Russian government has 
lately united the navigation of th 
Baltic and Black sea, by means of 
the canal of Berini; which com 
municatine with the Duna (in the 


rovernment of Mirttan), and the 
} . } e* mre 
Wimneper, admits the easy transport 

ae | sary , : 
of the produce of White k 1, anc 


Y eg } a 
of the Crimea, to the Cay 


TURKFY. 


A fresh revolution has taker 
place in Constantin ple, attencce 


with all the barburities with wahica 


political changes there are genera 
ly accompanied, ‘The sultan ¥ 
last reigned, and whom tt was 
object of the msurgents tor shore, 
: ‘ , ‘ 
was murdered; probably toe 
sultan then on the throne. He, i 


- , _* } ‘ ) ve tlhe 
his turn, 15 SUPpOsead Ww be 


tanned the same iate; 
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ter part of his ministers were 
. pony’ by the successiul traitor 
Mustapha Bairacter. Humanity 
. it an ocities like these 3 
and we should feel equal horror at 
he recital of them, even if we had 
heen al le to add, that the change 
ch they have produced had been 
paste to the interests of our 
) yntry. The fact, however, we 
eve to be otherwise, and that 
trium phant pari < is hostile to 


dudders j 


tl ae 

Mahmud, the new grand set. 

or, is half-brother to the late 

vere reign Mustapha. He was born 
e 20th July, 175. 

x” — This morning about four, 
Covent-Garden ‘Theatre was dis- 
vered to be in Hames; and so 
ferce and rapid was the fire, that 
po exervions ‘could stop its course. 
Within less than three hours the 
whole of the interior was destroved: 
searly all the scenery, wardrobe, 
musical and dramatic libraries, and 
properties of all kinds, were a heap 

moking ruins. ‘The books 
counts, deeds, and the receipts 
tthe preceding night’s pertorm- 
ance, were fortunately preserved, 
farou igh the exertions of Mr. 
Hu ghes, the treasurer. A consi- 
cerabie number of engines prompt- 
ly attended ; ; but there was a toial 
want of water tor some time, the 
main pipe having been cut off with 
te mitention of laying down a new 

*, and above hour elapsed 
Store some ot the eo | ngine ; could 

supplied. During t ve time that 
4eTe WAS NO s up ply ot wate Ys the 
mos essential assistance for the 
“gadours was derived from the 

“mpsol the Bedford coftee-house 

“hotel, The enomes afterwards 
th the utmost effect for 
ards of an hour, when the roof 


“© Wieatre fell in woth a dread- 


‘ 
; ) } 
"=e ) dnd tii aunounced 
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destruction of the interior of this 
ele: int buil ling. The fire raged 
with most violence at the uj pper end 
of Bow-street; on the western side 
of which, the house No. 9, belong. 
ing to Mr. Paget; Nos. lO and 11, 
which were attached to the theatre ; 
No. 12, belonging to Mr. Hill; 
No. 15 (the Struggler’ s cottee- 
house) ; No. 14, belonging to Mr. 
Johnson, the fruiterer ; and No. 15, 
were completely destroyed. ‘The 
three latter were tnsured tn the 
Hope tor 26501. Nos. 16 and 17 
were seriously damaged, though 
not entirely consumed. Some of 
these houses were uninsured; and 
the rest only partially. Mr. Donne, 
who kept the Strugegler’s cottee- 
house, has lost all his property, no 
part of which was insured, In 
Hart-street the flames communi- 
cated to the houses opposite the 
theatre, ind four caught fire at the 
same moment: but by the great 
activity of the firemen, they sufter- 
ed little more damage than a se- 
vere sgorching. Great apprehen- 
sions Were entertained tor the sate- 
ty of Drury-lane theatre, as the 
flakes of fire were carried on by 
the wind with torce and im great 
quantities in that direction. A 
great number of people mounted 
the roof, ready, m case of actual 
fire, to open the large cistern of 
water provided there. All the 
people in the neighbourhood were 
employed, with their servants, in 
extinguisling the flakes ye rg AS 
they teil upon the roofs or in the 
yards. Vhisisthe whole extent of 
injury sustained in the nei Mb ire 
hood s but as to the theatre IMsCily 
it is totally consumed, and on the 
Hart-street : ide, not even the walls 
are standing. The Ship tavern, 
and | va t of Mr. Brandon the box- 
keep ua *S office, are all that remain 
at that angle. The most painful 

part 
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part of this dreadful event remains 
to be described. At an early stage 
of the fire, a party of firemen broke 
open the great door under the Pi- 
azza, Covent-garden ; and, having 
introduced an engine belonging to 
the Phenix fire-ofhice i.to the pas- 
sage, they directed it towards the 
galleries, where the fire appeared 
to bura most fiercely; when, dread- 
ful to relate, the burning roof of 
the passage fell in, and buried 
them, with several others who had 
rushed in along with them, in the 
ruins. It was a considerable time 
before the rubbish, which now 
blocked up the door, could be 
cleared away. When it was effect- 
ed, a miserable spectacle presented 
itself; the mangled bodies ot dead 
and dying appearing through the 
rubbish, or discovered in each ad- 
vance to remove it. At twelve, 
eleven dead bodies had been carried 
into the church-yaad of St. Paul, 
Covent-Garden. Some were sent 
to St. Bartholomew’s, and others 
to the Middlesex hospital, misera- 
bly mangled, with broken limbs 
and dreadtul bruises. The insu- 
rances on the theatre scarcely ex- 
ceeded 60,000/., and the savings 
trom the Shakspeare premises a- 
mount to 3500/7. more, which, up- 
on the whole, is not more than one- 
fourth part of the sum requisite to 
replace the loss. Besides the usual 
stock of scenery, there was an ad- 
ditional quantity fer a new melo- 
drama, which was shortly to be 
brought forward. Of the Orig. 
nals ot the music of Mandel, Arne, 
and many other eminent compo- 
sers, there are no copies; and of 
many other pieces of music, only 
an outline had been given. Some 
excellent dramatic productions, the 
property of the theatre, have also 
been for ever lost. Iti supposed, 
with some probability, that it was 


N C 


PAL (September, 
occasioned by the waddine of 4} 
gun fired during the performa = 
of Pizarro, having lodged ™ ee 
of the scenes. The Be ford 
Piazza coffee-houses “-. 
flames, owing to a wall which had 
been «rected by the prop) y 
the theatre, a short tin : 
insulate the theatre from the hack of 
those prem!ses.— Too much praise 
cannot be bestowed on the prompt 
attendance and active exertions of 
the volunteer corps, which prevent. 
ed many depredations ; who Were 
afterwards relieved by parties of the 
life and foet cuards.—The organ, 
left by Handel as a legacy to the 
theatre, stated to be wi rth upWards 
of 1000 guineas, and which played 
only during the Oratorios, wa 
consumed.—The Beef Steak Cigh 
also, which held its meetings at the 
top of the theatre (in addition w 
their stock of wines, valued at 
15003.) have to regret the loss cf 
the table service, and dinner im. 
plements.—Mr, Ware, the leader of 
the band, lost a violin of 2002 va. 
lue, which he had left behind him 
that night for the first time in two 
years; Mr. Munden, his wardrobe, 
which cannot be replaced under 
3007. ; miss Bolton, her iewe) 
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and 
escaped the 
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in the aggregate, to a consid 

amount.—It is almost too pain 
to describe the situation of 

persons who were dug out o 
ruins alive: they were, 1m gener 

so dreadfully burned, as scarcely t 
be recognised by their nearest r- 
lations, and their flesh, im severe 
instances, literally peeled from 0 
the bone. The dead bodies take 
from the same place were neat; 
shapeless trunks.—Another acc 
dent happened the next day by the 
falling of a wall in Hart-street, 
which killed one man and bru 


several others. ‘They had bee 


_4 


Walhty 


ha p 
vr 
UTS OF 











$08.) ee ata & 
Pehoir danger, but disre- 
gamed of their dan, 
cardedii.— Animmense concourse 
of spectators thronged all the ave- 
eges to the ruins on the three first 
days; and amongst the nobility 
who visite “d tne cotte reeh uses ad- 
ining, were the dukes of York 
and Cambridge, marquis ‘lwee- 
dale, Q rcoo—The coroners 107 Lon- 
np, Mid llese x and Surrey, have 
at on 19 bod lies, killed at the fire: 
twels e it Covent-gardeit, three 
St, Bartholomew's hospital, two 
he Middlesex hospital, and two 


vis 


Thomas’s. ‘lwo persons 
ve now ina danger us state at St. 


Bartholomew's, and one at the 
\' ddlesex hos} iti € mountings 1n 
10 22, —_Orthe kuve been car- 
ned to their ena : but it is not 
vet known exactly how many lives 
been lost.—l'rom the CVi- 
dence of Wm. Addicot, one of the 
sage carpenters of the theatre, and 
Wm. Darley, one ot the firemen 
aging to the Eagle Insurance 
Otice, and one of the jury, who 
d witnessed the falling in of the 


ing, by which the untortunate 


en were burnt to death, it ap- 
pared, that the firemen, and oth . ; 

who perished, had been employed 
endeavouring to extinguish t 


umes at the room called ‘I'he A- 
lly which had fallen in up 
em. It also appeared that the 
mises Which had gone abroad «as 
the explosions of barrels of pun- 
powder were entirely unfounded, 
tenever being more cun- powde: 
tent in the theatre th an WiaS' TLecese 
n torthe consumption of asingle 
gate Lhe names of the deceased 
wasiollows : Mr. ‘I’. Harris, jun. 
hean, of Hyde-street Blooms. 
“HY, 2 serieant in the Bl; omsbury 
canteens 5 Mr. R. Davis, a gen- 
min who had lately arrive d in 
on Me ™ Ww alec. On 2 Visit; 


_ asker. . oe } 


vIn Lickles 


ei CAACS- 
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worth, Cseorve Kilby, John Severs» 
James Stewart, and Samuel Stee- 
vens, firemen belonegmeg to the 
Pheeaix Vire-office; R ichard Cad- 
ger; ‘I’. Holmes; James Hunt; 
Wm. Jones, a printer; Jas. Evans ; 
I. Crabb; T. Mead; T. James, 
Richard Rushton, a tailor; Mr. 
Hewitt, a plumber . J. Beaumont, 
a soldier belo neing to the Ist regi. 
ment of Guards; another private 
m the same reviment was taken to 
the military hospital, and died 

three or four hours; Richard Bird, 
a coach-maker in the employ of 
Mr. Hilditch, Long Acre; James 
Philkins, coalsheaver, aged 20.— 
tal Richard , clerk to Messrs. 
Sh and Ldwards, St. Paul’s 
& hear ch. ard, was scalded so much 
with the water from the burning 
miterials, that he died about 1 
o’clock the same day.—The fire- 


men and others in Bow-street were 


for some days employed in pulling 
down the tottering ruins of the 
theatre, which threatened des truce 
tion to the passengers. —On Satur- 
day two more bodies were dug out 
ot theruins. A subscription, Was 


’ S es } —_— ee 
opened and liberally patronized tor 


thereliet of thesutterers. ‘Phe hine’s 
‘th " tam tt ‘ ‘ 1, y } oat > | 

Ota 06 us Wits, Will much Wwoe»ra LV, 
otiered by Mr. Vavior to Mr. Hare 
ris; and the Covent Garden Com. 

) } 40 
pany, av few ¢ cert vent, per- 
’ roy ’ : 

joOrmed there. — {he yfan or a new 
the atre, t he comopletery insul ited, 
itis said, has also be uomuitted 


, . 
to the proorietors, and accepted. 
“ey te Dice «ieee 
9} ——/Y most melancholy acct. 


dent happencd one evening wits 
. . . 1 : 

week, in the river, off Fulham. A 

youny couple, On the point OT Mat,t- 


a) 


age, took a sail in a funny, which 
unfortunately upset, and the two 
Jovers were drowned. The body 
f the young wom 


QI ti) V { 
daughter of aA b ratebuilder Tt I ul- 
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ham, was found this dav; buc that 
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of her companion has been dragged 
for in vain. A dog, which be- 
longed to the father of the young 
woman, Was in the boat, and swam 
to shore. ‘The animal no soencr 
reached his master’s liouse, than, 
by his gestures and howls, he at- 
tracted some of the family to the 
Bishop's Stairs, off which the fatal 
accident happened, and were they 
beheld the boat in which the lovers 
had embarked, with us bottom up- 
wards. ‘The young man was the 
son of an innkeeper at Fulkam ; 
his age was 25, his mtended bride 
was Only 17. 


NEW SHERIFFS. 


40.— Pursuant to annual custom, 
the lord mayor and the new she- 
ritis, aldermen Smith and Hunter, 
accompanied by the recorder, com- 
mon serjeant, the late sheriits, and 
several of the livery, went in pro- 
cession to Blacktriars-bridge, where 
they embarked on board the state 
barges, and proceeded to West- 
minster-stairs, where they landed, 
and went up to the eourt of ex- 
chequer, and were the: 
to the cursiter baron by the recor- 
der. They were then sworn tm the 
usual forms, and entered into the 
accustomed sureties, and received 
aun excellent charve from the baron 
upon the nature of their official 
duties. 

The recorder then) mtroduced 
their predecessors, who passed thei 
accounts a> usual; after which the 
senior alderman was called, and 
the new sheriils, te perform, ac- 
cording to antient usage, their 
annual service of chopping the bil- 
lets and counting the hob-nails ; 
after which they were dismissed. 


> introduc ed 


SHTPWRECKED MARINERS. 


S0—.\ most interesting and 


ichly unpoitant eaperimeat was 








[Oc tober 


made at Woolwich, by captai 
Manby, of Yarmouth, on 4 saa 
wt anchor in the Thames, upwards 
of 100 yards from the shore, be! ore 
a committee of general officers of 
artillery, commissioner Cunnine. 
ham, admiral Losack, and several 
ofhcers of the royal navy, for the 
purpose of effecting a communica 
tion with a ship stranded on a Jee. 
shore, and to bring the crew ip 
perfect safety from the wreck. A 
rope was projected from a roval 
mortar across the ship supposed to 
be stranded, by which was hauled 
on board by the crew a large rope, 
to be made fast to the mast-head, 
and kept at 2 proper degree of 
tension for a cot to travel en it, by 
a tackle purchase, that likewise ad 


mitted of the vessel’s re ling : 2% 


the same time was sent to the ship a 
tailed block, with a small rope rove 
through it; each end of the smal} 
rope was made fast to the end of 
the cot, that conveyed it to the 
ship, and brought a person in per 
fect safety to the shore. ‘The whole 
service was performed in a quartes 
of an hour. 


OCTOBER. 


BRITISH NAVY. 


1.—The amount of the British 
naval force up to this day is as tole 
lows :—At sea, 92 ships of the liney 
12 from 50 to 44 guns, 150 frigates 
168 sloops, &c. 166 gun-brigs and 
other vessels—total 568, In port 
and fitting, 33 of the line, # trom 
50 to 44 guns, 34 frigates, 69 
sloops, &c. 64 gun-brigs, and other 
vessels—total YO, Guard ships 
&c. 39 of the line, 1 of 50 guns 
3 frigates, 2 sloops, 2 gun-brigs— 
total 14. In ordinary and reparr- 
ing, 46 of the line, 15 trom WV to 
44 puns, 56 frigates, +9 sloops, &¢ 
15 gun-brigs, and other vesse#~ 
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vel 170, Building, 60 of the 


, 15 ti! gat eS, “2 sloop Ss XC- 
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tal }03. ‘Gri ind toti li i, | Me b 
See The reruns of Mr. Pro- 
fessor Porson were remove d trom 
rhe house of the pee an Instit u- 
sign in the Old Jewry, in order to 
bs deposited in ‘T'rinity Colleze 
. Cambridge. The direc- 
tors of the institution OT, lered the 
house to be shut for the diy, and 
the under librarians and other oth- 
cers assisted i in the solemnity . The 
srocession from London consisted 
of four mourning: coaches, follow- 
el by six private carriaves ; and 
the persons who attended him were 
his relatives and most intimate 
frends. At half after two o'clock 
on Tuesday afternoon, the hearse 
atived at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was received at the 
great gate, and conveyed to the 
ball, where, according to antient 
usage, in cases where this tribute 
of respect is paid to a member, the 
body lay in state till five o’clock ; 
at which hour the lord bishop of 
bristol (master of the college), 
te vice-master, senior and junior 
fellows, bachelors of artsy schol: irs, 
and {other members resident in the 
unversity, in their academical ha- 
bts, and in black scarfs, bands, 
and gloves, walked from the come 
dimuon room, accompanied by the 
chief mourners into the | hall; and, 

aller moving round the ies ly, 
“dich was placed mi the midst, 
hey took their seats, the chief 
mourners being placed on the rile 
mand and left of the mester. Se« 
veralepitaphs in Greek and English 
terse, the effusions of reverential 
respect for his hi ugh atfarnients and 
t love for his virtues, Were plac ed 
ate pal and were read with the 
fens pathetic interest by his 
sottates in study. Aa 
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anthem was chanted by 


from the hall to the chapel, in this 
order: 
Tyo porters. 
Singing men and boys,two and two, 
Nir. Wilson, the mH, 
A pare. _ . feather-lid. A page. 
Dr. Darysp shy . Mr.O Vakes, apoth. 


The Rev. J Che Rev. Mr. 
Shepherd, m- He nshaw, con- 
nister of Tri ins dy - of the cha- 
ty church. nel. 


The lord bishop of Bristol, master. 

The Bopy, supported by the 
eivht senior fellows; uz. the rev. 
G. A. Browne, rev. Dr. Ramsden, 
rev. Dr. Raine, rev. J. Lambert, 


TeV. G. F. Tavell, TeV. A Hail. 


stone, rev. J. Davis, and the rev. 

J. H. Renouard, vice-master. 
Chief mourners. 

James Perry, and Siday Hawes, jun. 

esqrs. brother-in-law and sehen 

of the deceased. 

Junior fellows, two and two. 
Bachelors, two and two. 
Scholars, two and two. 
Pensioners, two and two, 

Mr. J. Newbery, clerk of the chapel. 
and 
Other servants of the colleze, two 
and two. 

Gn entering the chapel, which 

was illuminated, the lord bishop, 


chicf mourncrs, and all the mem- 
bers of the colle heir pl. 

vers Of Lie Cc iC ee tavkt iCIT PlaCeSy 
ana thi e che ' "pe +forme: d “= anthem. 


After which, the lord bisho p re ‘ad 
the lesson, and the procession 
moved in the same order to the 
grave, \ whi ~. was ut the foot of 
the e ctatve of sir Isaac Newton, and 
wen U\ those « all the i- 


lustrious persons which this college 
has prod luced. Wien uiey had 


taken their stetions round the 
grave, 


the choir, 
Alter which, the body was raised 
by the bearers, and a most solemn 
procession was made round the 
great quadrangle of the college, 
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erave, and the body was placed 
ve it ready for mterment, the 
faneral anthem was performed by 
rie choir, in th 1G I MME “h: rpel, 
dur: ing the most perfect silenceot th c 
an litory, and with the most solemn 
t The service was then read 
v the lor 1 brshe ps ith as awetul, 
nified, and impressive a pathos 
is Was ever witnessed on any for- 
mier solemnity of the kind. He 
Wus him elf overwhelmed as he 
pros ceded t by his feel IES 5 and he 


communicated the sympathetic 
emotion to e list x ig riend ot 
the deceased. Nothing could be 
more solemn nor more affecting 
then his tone and delivery. The 

Tht mix r' of the cl llere, who 


had lived with the professor im ha- 
Lits of the most endearing inter- 

urse for 80 years, and who had 
had the best means of estim iting 


the wonderful height and vartets 
t | ittainments, shed tears of 
Tro. ver the grave ; and the 
Sole assembly displ ved 2 ling 


ot erriet and mtere sf, which be- 


( 4 i 
! wreparable l that not only 
t, i] own society hor the lite- 
ra world had suffered by his 
1 
as 


r OF COMMON COUNCIL. 


{ Mir. Wornhman rose to make 

i een ed IT) LION, for ry rddye S 

his maresty on the 

niion latelv entered imto by 

the commanders of the  Dritash 
; 


yrees tn Portugal with the com- 


* present n ion. found In- 
‘cessary to uwddtrce many arcue 


> > a... , . etgel ee ¢- 
Nts TO support it, Iecine its ten- 


dency to be ce — to the gene- 
i] scnse ot the a . He ‘ shouk I, 
ever, Make me remarks on 


him 


if 
. 


pedi -d t 


‘the sense they entert.uned of 
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particularly objectionable, Fre: 
the official dispat hes it iT) rhe er 
that the commande: IN clef - 
ceded to the convent: Tl, becane: 
he had just van wd and eee 
the command of the Py itish tr = 
and was ener: int of the relative 
situation of both armies. After 
the time which had been consumed, 
and the disputes which had taken 
P lace m eee cabmet on the Appoint. 
ment of an able commian ler, he 
was utterly astonished that they 
should at last select a pee n who 
Was enpable of concluding such } 
disastrous convention. Fy } him 
appeared to we the climax of 
nan wnorance mm a British officer 
to sign ac sonar 2») whew a deteated 
enemy, Which had been fraught 
with so many articles detrimen: 
to the interest and honour of | 
country. Inthe beginning it ape 
pre eared that Bon: parte ind his ° 
nerals were respectively acknow- 
] dged as Napoleon the lirst dtd 
duke of Abrantes, whilst the 
vernment of Portueal had never 
heen so much as mentioned. Ovr 
country indeed had fortunately « 
caped one hunnlating 
tioned by the gener il, but ret 
by the admiral! ; he meant the or 
ermal article signed by sir Art! 


articie, sanc 


Welle: ley, which deideond the rt 
ot Lisbon a neutral port, and winch 

. . , } 
permitted the Russian fleet to sau 


wway inthe tace of a superior rit 
ish fleet which had blockaded the 
for ten months. How the oth 
of the British land forces could a 
cede to such an unparalleled a 
cle, trenchi ing so ™m aterially on the 
authority of the British admiral, 
ippes ired to him utterly incompre- 
He would next mqur, 


. 


hensible. 
Why the French army were perm 
shar . 

ted to surrender on any other con 
ditions than those of prisoners of 
. ry } Jj 1 by 

VN Ar 4 ] he cispatk nes 


pu hlish et 


OvVCia me a 
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government asserted that they were 
comp letely defeated, and forced to 
reture CO the fortific: it! - sot Lisbon. 
one so situated in th e neart of an 

emy’s country, he could not de- 
what considerations anpe sia 


vise = 
ye British officers to grant t 
a other terms than tho ol an 


vaconditional surrender. 1 he meo- 


“on he should have the honour ot 
making: would be opposed, he un- 
derstood, on the grou dd that uo 
precedent existed on the subject. 
C asidcring the circumst.nces con- 
ected. with the present case, us 
chey were known to the court and 
the public, he conceved it to be 
laudable and n ag lous in every 
corporate body 1 — ingdom to 
make ageecodent. Lig, however, 
contended, that the cca of the 
city of London atlorded various 
precedents for the address and pe- 
titon which he should have the ho- 
nour to propose. He would in- 
stance & case which occurred in 
i756, where a similar address had 
been presented by the court of com- 
4 council to the sovereign, pray- 

an inquiry imto the causes 

t the failure of the expedition 


against Minoren, and another ad- 
dress of & similar tend ICY, rela- 
tve to the expedition against 
R belore in 1757. On that oeea- 
on their address liad been attend- 


¢d to, uy committee of experienced 
Geers Was appointed to 
cxamine the spatches of the ofh- 
cerscomplamed of, and the instruc- 
wns transmitted them by the mi- 
wh This was accomplished, 
wd a court martial was jnamedi- 
ately ap pointed. Such a line of 
rocedure he | ould be extre mely 
the pre- 

Ccason, and he had no 
Couot of its giving general satis- 
‘chon to the nation. He had once 
made 451m lar motion re lative lo 


Miltas vy ¢ 


, whiw °° 
aia Ww See adopted On 
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Saquiry int Ule subject of the 
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Helder expedition, but it was nee 
gatived on the ground of its being 
til-cimed, and tending to liarass go. 
vernment. ‘Phe consequence Was, 
that the inquiry never took lates 


and ho ef Li LLCPELG nts were discovered 


’ 5 ‘ 
or put shed, Bur he wor la assert 
it as ils tirm belic Fe that ha : sua h 
an inquiry take place, the present 
d i 4 


diserace ne ver would have hap. 
pened. He also regictted that the 
expedition to tor lhad not been 
mvestgated in a simuar manner, 
Hiad that been di 12. the com. 
hk indes r W 4o conduc ted it m edit 
uot now perhaps fill — official : 

tuation ot secretary at war. If the 
present motion chould not be care 
ried, the nation had no security 
against generals sir Hew Dalrym- 
ple and sir Arthur Wellesley short 
ly holding the same and similar si- 
tuations. He would ask, whether 
the country had been satistied with 
the conduct of that administration 
who had appointed general White- 
locke to a chief comsmand, an offi- 
cer who had never distinguished 
himself inany military transaction ? 
He would likewise ask, whether 
si Hew Dalrymple, or sir Harry 
Burrard, had ever evinced sym- 
ptoms cf their military capacity ? 
lt they had, he trusted some gen- 
tlemen present would state it, ‘and 


justify administration m app inting 


them. In saying this, he begg: d 
not to be understood as WI hing LO 
censure any individual or party of 
men, but to ascertain with whom 
the blame lay, by a dispasstonate 
and candid inquiry. He wished 
that large sums of money should 

t be extorted from the people to 
fit out and support wild and extra, 
vagant expediiions, and that so 
many human lives shouid not be 
sacrificed to no evident purpose. 
From the information. at presen 
before the | ublic, it appeared th: 
Our Macgnanunous adminis ation 
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had fitted out and sent a powerful 
army to assist our brave allies; that 
our army had os ‘en emimently suc- 
cessful, but had thetr laurels snateh- 
ed from them “tay a » epracelid con- 
vention He theretore asked whe- 
ther the people were.to neglect the 
case, and letitd'eaw: iv,or be ive the 
investigation of itto our sapient ad- 
ministration ? For his own part he 
thought it meritorious im any class 
of the people to carry boid and sa. 
Jutary ‘truths even to the throne. 
Should his majesty’s government 


disregard the universal feeling of 


indignation which was ex¢ited a. 
gainst the authors of the shameful 
convention, no military ofhcer 
would, in future, be able to excite 
that ardour and marnanimity in his 
troops so essential to the service, 
knowing that misconduct is not lia- 
ble to exposure and punishment. 
He then concluded with moving, 
«6 That an humbie and dutiful ad- 
dress and petition be presented to 
his majesty, expressing the crief 
and ast ni hment ot the court at 
the extraordinary = disgraceful 
convention lately entered into by 
the commanders a his ot 
forces in Portug: ms and the com 
mander of the French army mn ys 
bon, and praying his majesty to in- 
stitute such an inquiry into this 
dishonourable and unprecedented 
transaction, as will lead to the dis- 
covery and punishment of those by 
whose misconduct and incapacity 
the cause of the country and its 
allies has been so shameful! ly sacri- 
ficed.’’ 

Mr. Quin rose to second the mo- 
tion: the disgraceful conciuston of 
the campaign must excite the regret 
of his maresty and his ministers 
themselves. tle deprec: ited all al. 
lusion to individu uals w! ho might be 
supposed to be implic ed in the 
unhappy atiair, We were indir. 
nant at any Britis): min 


at 













PO te ber, 


could propose or sanction the mr . 
ty, and at any Bi tish officer “1 
could permit hizh treason ALANS? 
his kine and country, by puttine 
his hand to it; at the same (ime he 
could not blame the hand which 
styned, but the head which con ceived 
it. He would re strict his obs Serva. 
tions to the oflicial document: whic 
had been publishe ve’! Rove: TMert; 
and he would a sk, whether the = 
lication of the gazette, and the 
firing of guns about the metropo 
were to be considered an whan 
sary and improper parade 


*‘ Meresound and fury, : ‘gnifying ne thing ? 


No; the result of the battles was 
glorious for the arms of this conn. 
try, but the advantages which 
might be derived from it were 
shamefully relinquished by the in- 
famous treaty. Tass ad of aveng- 
ing the wrongs of our gallant allies, 
and making th ir oppre: SOrs restore 
their plunder, we actually agreed 
to transport them in British ships 
to their native country. For bis 
own part, he believed that Driush 
oak was never consicned to such 
an infamous purpose as conveying 
a horde of robb o France, 


-- 


from whence they may retum in 
fitteen days into th: heart of Spam 
or Navarre. He reeretted the at- 
ticle which stipulated for the libera- 
tion of the French “3 s who had 
been arrested in Spain, for an equal 


number ot Gnanish pris oner 5 COM. 
fined by the French m the Tagus. 
This article, he trusted, would ne 
ver be acceded to by the Spaniards 
He also adveried to the restoration 
of the Rusian feet, which, 1° 
years hence, may be “her 
against this country. He also ‘ . 
crette d, and was ast tonished, t 

no stipulation had been m: ide in f2- 
vour of 9 or 10,000 of our own 
countrymen, who have been seize 


, th 
and detained in France, since 
comme: 
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commencement of the wars a 
rary to the laws of nations an “. 
bopiality. ‘The convention woul 
gill appear_ more impolitic, uf we 
ald consider the present situa 
ion of Austria, ready to strike a 
blow at France, and of Naples, 
daily threatening an insurrection. 
ta fact, it seemed to him, as if 
Frenchmen had a charm of contu- 
sing our ofhicers, and “ making the 
worse appear the better reason. 
He concluded with requesting the 
court to set an example to the coun- 
yy, to declare their sentiments 
openly on asubject, whereon an uni- 
formity of opinion was sO apparent 
in the country. 

Mr. Samuel Dixon was unwilling 
to condemn men before they should 
be heard. He thought the — 
required rigid inquiry, as well as 
many others; for instance, the 
failure of the expedition to the Dar- 
dinelles; but he thought it the 
province of his majesty’s ministers, 
He concluded with suggesting the 
propriety of addressing for institu- 
ting an inquiry, but the clause 
which regarded punishment should 
be expunged.— Aldermen Birch, 
Combe, Price, and Mr. Slade, sup- 
ported the original motion. 

Alderman Curtis thought the 
address unnecessary, as his majesty 
would himself institute such pro- 
ceedings as were called for by the 
feelings of the country. He was 
decidedly against the convention, 
and hoped the guilty would be pro- 
perly punished, 

Mz. Waithman, finding the sense 
of the court in his favour, declined 
making any reply. 

The common serjeant put the 
question, and the original motion 
Wascarried unanimously. —A com- 
mittee was then appointed to with- 
draw and prepare the address, and 
he sheriffs were Jesyed to attend 
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‘his maiesty, and know his royal 


pleasure when the court should at- 
tend him to present the same. 

A young man in the employ- 
ment of messrs. Bryan and Bran- 
don, wholesale grocers in New- 
gate-street, was brought up on a 
charge of having feloniously em- 
bezzied asum of $27. 10s. 5d., re- 
ceived as their servant, for their 
account. It was stated by Mr. T. 
Bryan, one of the partners, that 
the young man at the bar had en- 
tered the service of himself and 
partner about the 29d of January 
last; that when he £rst came to 
tender them his services, he said, 
he had S0/. « year in his last place, 
that he was worth much more on 
account of his connection, and must 
have 100/. a year; but he would 
rather act on commission at one 
per cent. upon all the goods he 
could sell for their account out- 
doors, either amongst their custom- 
ers or his own. ‘They preferred 
giving him 100%. the first year, but 
said, they would think of the other 
part of the proposal, and would 
have no objection to allow him the 
commission in a second year, if his 
connection should prove as he 
stated. Heaccordingly proceeded 
to solicit orders, and receive money 
for their account, paying in from 
time to time the sums he received. 
They discovered, however, about 
the middle of September, that he 
had received the sumot 327. 10s. 5d, 
from Mr. Sutton, a grocer, in East- 
street, Mary-le-bone, for their ac- 
count, but did not pay it in, and 
denied that he had received it; un- 
til upon inquiry of Mr. Sutton, 
they found the money had been 
paid, and a receipt given by the 
detendant, who had never account- 
ed with them since, but acknow- 
leged he had reccived the money. 
Mr. Bryan positively alleged, that 
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He had Ap} ed to he en 
thera on the recommendat: j 
fiiend, who knew that he had a 
ood connection in- th Procely 


Tine, and t] 


house, would want such 


ey 


«sh VOouno 
Assistance toward their es ishle 
ment. When he ti 
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Pp ¢ oF to the amount of 209 to 


0,000/, a year. Mr. Brandon 
him 3C2., and 
Ook a 
But this he de- 


sideration, 


board in the hnouse, or 


saying he preferred commission, as 

more indcpendent to each. Upon 
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siderable Ouiance tm his favour, and 
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the proses ntOrs, Instead of setliing, 
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had Lil Ug Al pry pel to vring tits 


charge against hun, Alderman 
Curtis was of that the 

, x » | : } 
charge OT iclony Was not sustamed 
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NMINM}yN 
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as the prosecutors had tailed to 
prove the detendunt to be their 
actual yearly servant, and not 
ing for them merely on comms 
sion ; { YT, had thie y pr ved tl at, 
the felony would have been fully 
sustained under the statute.—The 
detendant was of course discharged, 
aiter a very impressive lecture. 
5.—A daring attempt was made 
to commit a burglary mthe count 
ess of Morton’s house in Park 
street, by five notorious charact 
‘They were, however, met by 


stratagem, the servant mad ¥ 
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bad the charge of the nou 
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» the latt ér ru shed out upon 
-aabber’ A baie immediate ly 
er and | m the scult ‘ the Calle 
de was put out, Une ot the e Hie 
cers had just time Lo discharge his 
sunderbuss, and shot one of them 
, the lett arm. Thus ri dely at. 
racked, the robi eFS attempted to 
puke their es pe thre ugh the back 
part of the | DUUSE, by jumpii ng ott 


she first- floor | leads into Parkelane 4 
‘4 we atie mp t one ot the m broke 
bis Jeg, and was immedi: itely se- 
wed, The man that had been 
det ran down South-street, and 
uuning down a mews where there 
as no. thoroughiare, he was also 
taken 5 the otoer three escaped. 
As soon! as the man that had been 
dot was brought in, he dropped 
down, and fained from loss of 
ood. Medical assistance was im- 
wediately procured. The above 
burglais were so bad next 

morning, they could not be brought 
pforexamination. One of them, 
t appears, f rmerly liv ed as groom 
w the earl of Mi orton’s fami ly, 

Coll Niins, alias Jaspe rs one of the 
wounded hous e-breakcrs, under- 
ent amputation of a arm on 
Thursday : Aemnoon. 

6—Bost n papers to the 14th 
ut. have come to hand. The pre- 
went’s answer to al i address from 
Dost iON, relative to the embar PO, is 
he only article of i: iterest, —Mr. 
AGeTSON, aiter stating his repre et at 
we hecessitv which called for that 


r re ‘ ! el, 

“asire, ana the increasing impe- 
‘ Ame erican navigation, 
proceed ¥ ‘At length, however, 
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. : tothe rights of others 
ing be n thrown aside, the bel- 
igeeat powers have beset the 
dani Of commercial inter 


x V itt) ig which, taken 
m r AT, C) ‘pose Our commerce and 
HS) Undex almost every desti- 
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armies. Each party, indeed, would, 
admit our commercé with them. 
selves, with the view of ase ociating 
us in their war against the other. 
But .we have wished war with nei- 
ther. Under these circumstances, 
were passed the laws ot which you 
complain, by those delegated to 
exercise the power of le: cishation for 
you, with every symp athy of a 
common interest in exercising them 
faithiully. In reviewing these mea- 
sures, therefore, we sh ould advert 
to the difficulties out of which a 
choice was of necessity to be made. 
To have submitted our righttul 
commerce to prolubitions and tri- 
butary exactions from. others, 
would have been to surrender our 
independence, ‘To resist them by 
arms wits war, without consulting 
the state ot things, or the choice of 
the nation. The alternative pres 
ferred by the legislature, besides 
saving to our citizens their proper- 
ty, and our mariners te their coun- 
uy, bas the peculiar advantage of 
giving time to the belligerent na- 
tions to revise a conduct us contra. 
ry to their interests as it is to our 
rights—The president is author- 
ised to suspend theembargo. But 
no peace or suspension ot hostilities, 
no change affecting neutral com- 
merce is known to have taken place. 
The struggle in Spain is of a doubt- 
ful character, and does n@t warrant 
ai hasty change in our politics.— 

You desire that congress may be 
speedily convened; but you will 
be sensible, on attending to dates, 
that the legal period of their meet- 
ing is as early as, in this extensive 
country, they could be fully con- 
vened by a special call. I should 
with great willingness have execu. 
ted the wishes of the inhabitants of 
the town of Boston, had peace, or 
a repeal of the obnoxious edicts, or 
other changes, produced the case 
in 
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in which alone the laws have given 
me that authority ; and so many 
motives of justice and interest led 
to such changes, that we « yoeht cone 
tinually toexpect them, But while 
these edicts remain, the legislature 
can alone prescribe the course to be 
pursued.”—August 6, 1508, 
7.—Mr. Brockes, the lottery-of- 
ficeekeeper, in Piccadilly, put an 
end to his existence by shooting 
himself with a pistol through the 
head, in the necessary. The clerk 
and several of his neighbours, 
alarmed ut the report of the pistol, 
rushed in and found him lifeless. 
He has been in a desponding state 
for this fortnight past, during 
which time his brother has been 
with him adjusting his accounts. 
On Thursday morning he seemed 
better, and went out about eleven 
"a o’clock with a friend in a hackney 
coach, and on his return he invited 
several ot his neighbours’ children 
BLS to spend the evening at his house to 
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i celebrate his eldest daughter’s birth- 

' day. He had been for many years 

clerk to St. James’s-market, and 

) has lefta wife and four children.— 

a A coroner’s inquest sat on the body 

‘ 7 yesterday, and brought in a ver- 
i : dict—unacy. 

, Q—A child three years old, 

, ' whose parents reside in Windmill- 

street, near the Haymarket, died 


of the hydre phobia this day. She 
had been bitten by a rabid animal 
nearly a fortni¢ht since, and her 
parents, having had her | 





j bathed In 
salt water, fondly imagined she 
‘ ) was entirely recovered; but the 
oe . day preceding her death, she was 
| seized with the mest violent pa- 
roxysms of that disorder, which 
. speedily terminated her existence. 
| 10.—Don Cevallos, secretary of 
state to Ferdinand VII, and who 
accompanied that unfertunate mo- 
march to Bayonre, has published 
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an exposition of the base and perf. 
dious practices of the em 
the French, in his usurpar; ee. 
a pation of the 
crown of Spain. This interestig 
Paper is accompanied by the moa 
they, mest teed’ oe 
y t ease the en. 
thusiasm of the Spanish people, are 
well calculated to unite every legi. 
timate monarch in a league against 
the ruler of France. Its extreme 
length, however, only allows us tw 
present 2 summary of its cop. 
tents. In doing this, we shall ep. 
deavour to include every circum. 
stance of interest.—Don Cevallos, 
atter noticing the subserviency of 
Spain to the wishes of France, 
owing to the weakness and treach 
ery of the prince of peace; that 
fleets, armies, and treasure, had 
been sacrifioed to preserve the ruin. 
ous alliance of 1796; and tha 
every thing was done to satisfy the 
insatiable demands of the French 
government, proceeds to observe, 
that scarcely had the treaty of Ti 
sit been concluded, in which the 
destiny of the world seemed to be 
decided in B Naparte’s favour, 
when he turned his eyes towards th 
west, and resolved in his mind the 
ruin of Portugal and Spain.—“ He 
began by demanding a respectable 
body of our troops to exert their 
valour in remote regions, and for 
foreign interests. This he effected 
without difliculty ; for the Spanish 
minister, regarding him as his pa 
tron, immediately placed a gallant 
and chosen torce ot 16,000 _— - 
his disposal.—The enterprize ot 
making himself master of palm 
however, was not so easy as he 
imagined : it was necessary to find 
some pretext for the introduction 
of his troops into the kingdom j ¢ 
excite discord and enmity in the 
royal family, that his designs might 
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sence any opposition : his _ 
Lavador at our COUT, ( Beauhar- 
nos) who 1s néarly related to the 
mperial family, received instruc- 
sions to that effect 5 and shortly 
her, the arrest of the prince of 
Adurias, who had entered into a 
eorrespondence with the emperor 
nsecting a Marriage with his 
niece, was the consequence. At 
sis period, a treaty which had been 
voncluded between his catholic ma- 
ty and Bonaparte at Fontain- 
bieaa, on the 27th Oct. 1507, was 
troaght to Spain. It had been ne. 
potiated by an agent of the favour- 
ge’, without the participation, or 
even knowledge, of the Spanish 
ministry. The result of this treaty 
wy, to render the emperor master 
of Portugal with very little expense ; 
tofarnish him with a plausible pre- 
txt for introducing his troops into 
the peninsula, with the intent of 
abjagating it at a proper opportu- 
nity; and to put him in immediate 
possession of T'uscany. In return 
for these concessions, his imperial 
majesty engared to acknowledge 
Charles IV emperor of the two 
Americas, and to reward the 
treacherous favourite with the Al- 
garvesand Alentejo, in full proper- 
ty and sovereignty. ‘he execu- 
ton of the treaty was delayed, and 
the favourite became apprehensive 
tat he had lost the imaginary pro- 
tection of theemperor. In truth, 
Bonaparte, aware that he had in- 
tured the hatred of the Spanish 
people, and conceiving it no longer 
*ecessary to treat him with confi- 
cence, wished to inspire him with 
pprehensions for his safety, that 
‘e might persuade his royal mas- 
od whom he had unbounded 
fh to a to South Ame- 
mn durin plan succeeded :—for, 
marie ing the negotiation of a 
ge between the prince of 
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Asturias and Bonaparte'’s niece, 
French troops were marched into 
Spain ; their commanders took pos- 
session, by fraud and surprise, of 
the fortresses of Pampeluna, Sr. 
Sebastian, Viguieras, and Barcelo. 
na; and then industriously propa- 
gated the belief that Bonaparte 
was favourable to the heir-apparent, 
The royal parents, as well as the 
favourite, were struck with terror 
at this conduct of the emperor, and 
new fears were artfully impressed 
upon them by French agents. At 
length they determined to emigrate 
to Mexico; and this resolution be- 
came known to the people by their 
preparations. ‘The commotions of 
Aranjuez, however, which, on the 
17th and 19th of March, burst 
forth like a sudden explosion, pre- 
vented its execution ; the favour- 
ite, wl:o, without the title of king, 
had exercised the functions of roy- 
alty, was imprisoned; and the royal 
parents abdicated in favour of their 
son, who was proclaimed sovereign 
under the title of Ferdinand VIT. 
The emperor was ignorant of these 
events ; he imagined that the royal 
family had fled to the coast, and 
was preparing to embark: he or- 
dered his army to advance to Ma- 
drid; and flattered himself that he 
should now possess without a 
struggle a throne which had been 
thus hastily vacated. ‘he new so- 
vereign, learning the advance of 
the French army, hastened to com- 
municate the voluntary abdication 
of his parents to the emperor: he 
made every effort to procure the 
latter’s recognition of his title ; he 
was, at length, assured by his im- 
perial majesty’s envoy, general Sa- 
vary, that his master would visit 
him at Madrid; that he was ale 
ready disposed in jits favour ; and 
that nothing would tend more to 


conciliate the emperor than this 
mark 
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mark of respect. ‘The pressing so- 
licttations of the duke ot B igs gen. 
ct ¥y, and others, added to the 
e. st wishes of the kn vv to make 

; byt happy, and restore tran- 
quillics to the kingdom, at length 
mduced him to quit Madrid, in te 
expectation of meeting the emperor 
at Burgos: trom thence he was 
persuaded by Savary, whi 
panied hun, to advance to \ LOW Ne 
where some suspicious movements 
ot the ren h tro ps led the cualr- 
tiers to urge him toreturn. But 
Ferdinai d lead COO Mu h Cd nhiidence 
mw the taith of the French emperor; 
be passed the tiontiers, and arrived 
at Bayonne. Daroe, on his arr- 
val, came & the LO dinc 
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with his unperna!l majesty, where 
his reception Was flattering. What 


asd “yh must ‘ a4 Wer hl { 1 ie lines of 


i erginana, 


aditer Js returi to ins 
residence, to be imttormed by dae 
vury (} C Mal wilo had drawn han 
fron 's capil i] With so many) pro- 


iS OT security, who had as- 

un of the recognition ot his 
IM peri. a mujesty ), that a oe 
bad irrevocably decr at tat the 
Bourbon dynasty sh wer 
FES M Opa, ana Maat it should 


testat ot 
, 
surge 3] 


} ld no le }} 


be succecdcd by his own '—In the 
conicrence wi] tch cceeded be- 
tween M. Champacny and don 
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Cevallos, the 
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natter sirenuousiy sup- 
ht; and re- 


° , 
pevraar ‘ . ; . 
CHUNHCIALION IM 


Sit 1S iS 

Se sr 
pre AMC till AWNYV I 
mag ht 
kingdom, and im a state of coniine- 
ment, would be null | l 


] ana void, and 
} | e } l 
WOWlG Rol be AcCANO 
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Make While aboent from jis 


vieged by huis 
* ‘ple. "Lhe emperor, who over- 


msult “d the 
him a 
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heard the couterence, 
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trauor, and mtormed Terdimand 
that he must nomimite a more flex- 
wk Ne tor, a d O11 who we ld 
h le > su cepuble ‘ the )) unt ol 
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Which the _king had wieh his im. sox 
perial maj esty, the hatter: ec: nate 
96 Prince, you have onh to rt cet 
Ow 7 
between cession and ” 


Ma de atn, —\\), _ 


then can dou! rt (adds do m Cevallos) an 
tre Hs t! IS §¢ leary CVicit ii t) ‘* wera 


; 
pehunciation executed. by Pe bum 
nand VII im favour of his anon out 
, , ‘ ~~ 7 ] 
PAtlicr, «a id { it which FUCC MY : wi 
hh +] . PYLE \car . ; } _ a4 
savour of the emperor, ire absolyy, on 
ne 
nullsties, and that the rights of the + dit 


dy n sty ot Bourbon are tome tt 
co prejudtced by it. } 


2.—Abont twelve o’elock thir me 
ra his majesty arrived at th ee 
queen's pal ice At two he y ve 
warned upon by a deputation frum ; 
the citv of London, consist: oo re 
the lord mavor, the recorder, alder. 
men, Christopher Smith and Word 
the fae rifis, common council, é 
The follow in: 4 iddre di petar 
was read by the recorder. r 
Tothe king’smostex ellent maj 
l 
The humble and dutiful addr 
and petition ot rd may 
aldermen, and commons of U , 
city of London, in comm 
council a bled. 
M t Hradec US SOVL P 
We, your majesty’s most dutiful i 
and loyal subjects, the mavor 
aldermen, and commons of ¢t 
city of London, im common ¢ 


i | ly)? ’ humbly n. 
Chih aASsOMVied, MNOS. AMinvi 


7 ne *. on 
pradteal VYOUr TMIAICSLY, Willd Cue eee 
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asSsurances Ot Lil I it 0 4 


most sacred person ane 


tae et? 
04a Vet 


miajesty’s 
govcrnmen ty and vel 
tree princi les ¢ { the Brit ish ConMF 
tutron; to express to yout majest j 
our gricl astonishment at tht 
extraordinary and disgracesds | 
vention lately entered m! by t 
commander of your mayest 
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not be contem- 
siined bY British minds without 
‘he most painful emouons ; and all 
aks of your majesty 's subjects 
vem to have felt the utmost con- 
aq and indignation at a treaty so 
somiliating and degi ading to this 
country and its allies. Atter a sig- 
wi victory gained by the valour 
vod discipline ot British troops, by 
each the enemy appears to have 
ea cut off from all means OY SUC} 
or escape, we have the sad 


certification of seeing the laurels, 
»pobly acquired, torn from the 
yows ot our brave soldiers, and 
ems granted to the enemy duis- 
seul to the British name, and 
senous to the best interests of the 
Bntish nation. 

lesides the restitution of the Rus- 


a feet upon a definitive treaty of 


we with that power, and the 

| Le os cand ee Peru se] 
mding vack to their country, wilhe- 
terchance, so larre 2 number 
¢ Russian sailors by this ignomuint- 

sonvention, British fects are to 
nye’ iO rance the rencal ATIMAY 
tits plunder, where they will be 
» I oa. y° } ei 

MeTLY wmimeaniteiy fo recome 
eee ther active operations 
vanst usor our allies. ‘The cua- 
amtee and safe conveyance of their 
wader cannot but prove highly 
nlaung to the pillared inhabitants 
“tT Whom they have tyrannised 
‘for whose deliverance and pro- 
for Fa) i, i. ] —" ° 

wn the British army Was sent; 
ad +} PS * : . 
ithe full recoenition of the title 
seety of emperor of Trance, 
all ment: mot the eovern- 
: > 7 ) 1 ° 

at Of Portugal is omitted, must 
¢ considered as hichly disre: pect- 
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as well as to retrieve the wounded 
honour of the country, and to-re- 
move from its character so foul 
stain in the eves of Europe, thar 
your majesty will be graciously 
pleased immediately to institute 
such an inquiry into this disho- 
nourable and unprecedented: trans- 
action, as will lead to the discovery 
and punishment of those by whose 
misconduct and incapacity the 
cause of the country and its allies 
has been so shametully sacrificed, 
We beg to assure your majesty 
of our unalterable fidelity, and 
earnest desire to cooperate in every 
measure conducive to the peace, 
honour, and security of your ma- 


jesty’s dominions, 


Signed by order of the court, 
TTinry Wooprnorrr, 


To which his majesty was pleased 
to return the tollowing most pra- 
cious answer, Which was read by 
lord Hawkesuury :-— 

Tam fully sensible of your loy- 
uty and attachment to my person 
and government. I give credit to 
the motives whichhave dictated your 
petition and address, but J must re 
mind you that itis inconsistent with 
the principles of British justice to 
pronounce jyudsement without pres 
1 1 should have 


Occurrences 


vious Investigauion, 

hoped that recent 
would have convineed YUuy that i 
am at all times ready to institute 
ions in Which the 
character of the: ountry, or the ho- 
nour of my arms is congerned; 
and that the interposition of the 
city of London could not be neces- 
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sury for inducing me to direct due 

Inquiry to be made wito a transac- 
= . 7 .* . P ’ 

tion Which has disappointed the 

hop +" and expectation ,Ol ihe nation. 

i5.-—-Some days ago, a.gid.ot 


the name of sophia Weaver, about 
‘ 
or seven years of age, who had 
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into the fields at Downside, in 
the parish of Backwell, Somerset- 
shire, to pick blackberries, was 
missed by her parents.—A diligent 
search was made after her by seve- 
ral of the neighbours, till twelve 
o'clock at night, without effect. In 
the course of their search, they 
found a deep pit, covered over with 
bvambles and long grass, from 
which, many years since, lead ore 
had been extracted, to which they 
were led by the barking of a dog 
belonging to the father of the child. 
The grass, it appeared, had recent- 
ly been trample “d upon ; but the 
lateness of the evening deterred 
those who were in search ot her 
from descending. In the morning, 
however, they returned, and two 
men were let down with ropes ; 
when, to their great astonishment, 
the child was found, standing up- 
right and free trom injury, e xcept- 
ing the Jittle hurt she had received 
in being scratched with the bram- 
bles. She remained 14 hours in 
the pit. Its depth is upwards of 
100 teet. 

A most distre sing accident late- 
ly occurred at Brig rhton. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ball and miss C. Llenwood, 
having returned from the fair at 
Steyning ° in a whiskey, between six 
al d seven 
ceeding along the cliff, wh resome 
boys were di iverting themselves 
with letting off rockets, &c., by one 
ot which the horse was so viarmed 
that he became unmanagenble, and 
dashing furiously forward brought 
himselt in horrid contact with a 
brewer’s dray. Stunned by the 
shock, he instantly dropped; the 
chaise was suddenly overturned, 
and miss Henwood, a fine young 
woman about 20 years of age, fell 

nth such violenc ce on the kitchene 
aungs of a house as to tracture 
Sor skull : hove and about the tem- 
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ple. She was taken up in a state 
insensibility, and no hopes of re 
covery Was entertaine d. Mrs. Ball 
was also so seriously injured that she 
was confined to her bed ; and Mr 
Ball, who is a surgeon of that place 
received some material hurt. 
The earl of Lonsdale has gens 
fied his intention of enitanchising 
his numerous copylolders th: ru oh. 
out Cumberland and Wesmor. 
land, by which measure he will be 
enabled to inclose more than 20,009 
acres of land in those counties, a 
this time in a state of con nmonage. 
A curious piece of antigu ity has 
lately been discovered i; nthe chureh. 
\ vard of Hemel H 1empste ad, in Hert. 
tordshire. In digging a vaule for 
a young lady of the name of War. 
ren, the sexton, when he had exca 
vated the e: uth about four feet be 
low the surface of the ground, 
found his spade to strike against 
something solid, which, upon in 
spec tion, he discovered to be a large 
wrought stone, which proved to be 
the lid of a cofhn and under 
it the coffin entire, which was 
afterwards taken up in pertect con 
dition, but the bones contained 
therein, on being exposed to the 
ir, crumbled to dust, On the lid 
of the cofhn is an inscription, part. 
ly effaced by time, but still suflicie 
ently levible decidedly t ) prove that 
it contained the ashes of the cele 
brated Ojfa, king of the Mercians, 
who rebuilt the abbey of St. Al- 
ban’s, and died in the eighth cen 
turv. ‘The coilin is about six feet 
and a half long, and contains 4 
niche or resting-place for the head, 
and also a groove ¢ on each side for 
the arms, likewise for the legs: 
is curiously carved, and altogether 
unique of the kind, 
17.—T his day an 1 
held on the bodies of Mary pe 
wood, aged 1+, Eliza, ag red 7 “8 
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Suh, aged 5 years, daughters of 
Wiliam Attwood, of Mitcham, 
Sgrrey, print-cutter. Mr. Parrott, 
- deposed, that on Tuesday, 
she [1th instant, he was desired to 
rit William Attwood, his wite, 
ind four daughters, who were sup- 

to be poisoned in consequence 
of their having eaten stewed cham- 
signons on the preceding day ; that 
te visited them immediately, when 
te found each of them suffering 
onder severe Vomiting and purging, 
wended with great pain in the 
vad, and violent pain in the bow- 
dsy that he administered such re- 
medies as appeared to him best cal. 
culated to get rid of the offending 
matter, as he knew of no method 
whereby vegetable poison could be 
decomposed ; that he attended the 
aid children till their respective 
deaths, which happened as tollows: 
Mary died about two o’clock on 
Friday morning; Eliza at halt an 
hour after; and Sarah at half past 
fur on Saturday morning: that 
they died violently convulsed ; that 
eaopening the body of Sarah, who 
wemed to suffer the most excru- 
cating pain in the bowels, no ap- 
pearance of disease existed in any 
part of the alimentary canal; hence 
be inferred that the poison acted 
more immediately upon the brain 
and nerves, These people were 
intoxicated within ten minutes after 
having eaten their meal; and the 
edest daughter observed to her fa- 
ther how cheerful they all were. 
‘his exhilirating effect was soon 
toliowed by stupor, and the sym- 
Roms already described. A dog, 
whieh had partaken of the same 
tew, died on the 16th, apparently 
Thor ag nies. Mr. Attwood, 
th aeed It their daughter Han- 
' years, are recovering ; 
a latter, however, only ate two 
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spoonsful of the stew, alleging, that 
she did not like its flavour. It is 
here proper to remark, that the 
stew was made in an iron vessel. 
From this statement of facts it is 
sincerely hoped that persons will in 
future be cautions in purchasing 
what are usually termed champig- 
nons; as these fungi are indiseri- 
minately gathered oti the commons 
in the vicinity of London, and sold 
at the London markets for the pur- 
pose of making catsup, with the 
addition of mushrooms. 

20.—This day a very numerous 
meeting of the inhabitants of West- 
minster was held at Westminster- 
hall, for the purpose of addressing 
his majesty on the subject of the 
late convention in Portueal, and of 
requesting that an inquiry be made 
into the causes which gave rise to 
that disrracetul transaction. The 
business was opened by Mr. Wishe 
art, in a temperate speech, which 
he concluded by moving a variety 
ot resolutions, and an address ta 
his majesty, praying for inquiry. 
—Mr. Vinnerty submitted that the 
proposed resolutions were inade- 
quate to satisfy the injured feelings 
ot the nation. He traced the evil 
to the improper mode in which mt- 
litasy promotions are obtained in 
this country, which, again, he ate 
tributed to our unequal representa- 
tion in parliament, and to the un- 
fair influence of borough proprie- 
tors. He suggested, however, that 
a parhamentary, not a military in- 
quiry, was alone calculated tea 
meet the present evil.—Myr. Sheri- 
dan and Mr. Power supported this 
last proposition; and it was at 
length resolved unanimously, to 
present an address to his majesty, 
praying inquiry, and thas, tor thag 
purpose, his Mwyesiv woud be 
pleased to give uirecons for forthe 
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with assembling his parliament.— 
The hall was extremely crowded, 
upwards of eight thousand being 

resent. 

21.—Carlisle gaol was broken 
open, when the notorious Naylor, 
with three other prisoners, viz.: 
White, Row, and Barnes, made 
their escape. ‘The manner in which 
this undertaking was achieved, dis- 
played much ingenuity and cou- 
rage, and gives some consistency 
to the bravado of N: tylor himself, 
that no gaol in E neland but Lan- 
caster castle could hold him. Since 
his last return to the plice of his 
confinement, he was loaded with 
above 60 yy unds Ww icht of tron, 
only eight pounds short of that 
which the famous baron ‘lrenck 
had to sustam while contined tn hts 
dungeon at Macdeburgh ; he was 
chained to the wall, Irequentiy 
hand-cuffed, and generally shin- 
bolted and neck-boltec vd. oo all 
these disheart ning circums iCeS, 
he effected his escape merely by 
means of two tron bars, which had 
been wrenched trom the windows 
of the celi. With these 
ments, he, with the hel; 
f{ellow-prisoners, forced t 
from beneath the door (each stone 
being sunk a great depth), and 
proceeding torward, made a hole 


imp) ‘- 
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sufficient to admit one person at 
atime. Having accomplished this, 
they scaled the iron palisade, and 
the outermost wall of the prison, 
and got clear off. ‘The ingenu- 
ity ot Naylor, as a prison-breaker, 
has long been known: some years 
ago, when confined in Richmond 
prison, in Yorkshire, he removed 
a stone trom under the door of 
his cell, which was above a ton 
weight, by taking away the earth 
trom below it, when it sunk down, 
leaving the iron-work that secured 
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it, and gave him room to fats 
himself, re 
Witcheraft, murder, and creduligy, 
25—A plor, ac compa vied b 
most unprecedented instances 
credulity, was on Monday d deve. 
loped. before the m: uristrates, at the 
Rotation-oftice, in Leeds. The 
parties were, Mary Bateman, of 
Campheld, near this* town, and 
William Perigo and his wite, of 
Bramley ; she the witch, and ther 
the dupes. It appeared that in 
August, 1806, an application was 
made to this woman by Perigo 
to cure his wife of a complam 
which was not stated on the eI. 
amination, but which we Suppose 
to be what is called amongst peo- 
ple ot her rank, “ lervous,” and 
amonest therr betters “ the hip.” 
Mary, with becoming m testy, de. 
clined to undertake the cure her. 
selt; but said, that she had a 
friend at Scarborongh,a miss Blyth, 
who could “ read the stars,” and 
collect trom them the knowledge 
requisite to remove all corporeal 
and mental maladies, and, asa 
preliminary step, required, that Pe- 
rigro’s wite should send her flan- 
nel pe tticoat to miss Bivth, 1 1 Oraer 
that she might from that article ¢ 
dress collect a knowledge ot ~ 
disorder. ‘The petticoat WAS SCD, 
and a propitious nswer returned, 
wherein it was re qui ired, tlrat the 
medium, Mary Bateman, through 
which all communication betwnt 
the astrologer and the patient was 
to be m: de, should have four Rul 
nea notes presented to her, and she 
was in return to give Perig ro four 
other guinea note 1e in iclosed m a 
small ba 7, into Ww! hich, 1 either his 
own curiosity, 0 r the still stronget 
curio sity ot f his wife should induce 


them to look, t he charm — d be 
roker 
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» in consequence. Strange as 
ay appeal, the wife of Perigo 
looked into the en chanted 
of her death. Soon 


hroxe 


shes 
} g to the dav 
four gui Cas had ocen 


‘ 


ter the 
ut 
‘ven to Mary Bateman, a letter 
sited from Scarbro’, directing 
wt another gu linea s: hould be pi aid 


10 0 ber hands. Similar requests 


e repeate d al id compile d with, 
forty gu ineas hac d been thus ex- 
atuated peop le ; 

oder a promise, lowever, that 
y sho uld, by ~ by, be allowe 


ot to pen the baes; and these 


rorted {from these | 


iy 
} enaitl 
Rigs, a were t ti would be 
t 
‘eontait ee 
jouad fo cman ul the me hej 


ey had a udv Albces 
About six mi ne had now exe 


0 ad, i d the bts » OF i] ud 
and delu mn still went on lis 
B th U ld not, W nt ; Cert un pla- 
led, sleep on her own bed; 

+4 order ft ! mote the cOom- 
tofthe “wise womun,” Perigo 


s to buy her a new bed, with 
al the necessary appendages, and 
ed itto Mary Bateman, through 
whose hands it Was to be trans- 

ted to Scarbro’. ‘The bed, &c., 
ach cost eight pounds, was 
noghy aud notes, to the amount 
{ Gurty pour ids mo} *y patd ut Va- 

Us times into ol hands of the 
mpostor. She next demanded a 
wt of china 5 this was also turnish- 
a; but she complained that the 
kacanister was not sufficiently 
tandsome to set before the gent eel 
CoMpany kept by a lady of her 
distinct tion, and demanded a tea- 
caddy in its stead ; which demand 
was also co mp! ied with 


‘ 


Ferigo and his wife, thus dram- 
fof all the money y the *y had in the 
world, and all the sums their for- 

mer good credit had enabled them 
® rae, and the wite’s health still 
j se Worse rather than better, 
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they became impatient to look into 
the mysterious bags, and extract 
from them the wealt h they cone 
tained, ‘Their clamorous impa- 
tence pr obably _became trouble- 
some, When, as it should seem; to 
silence their importunity, Mrs. 
Bateinan received, as she said, 
packet from Scarborou;h: this 
packet contained a powerful charm, 
which was to be mixed up in a 
pudding, to be prepared for the 
purpose, and of which Perigo and 
hts wile Were to eat, but on no dC- 
count to allow any person to par- 
take with them. ‘Che husband ate 
sparingly; he did’ not like the 
taste; but his ill-fated wite, less 
scrupulo US, 2ie freely. They both 
became sick almost immediately, 
and c¢ sealed in the most de- 
| lorable situation for twenty-four 
hours: the wite lost the use of her 
limbs, and, after languishing five 
days, diedon the 24thot May, 1807, 
a victim of credulity. Perigo re- 
covered pat irtially ; but fromm that 
time tothe present has never had the 
perfect use of his limbs. Part of 
the pudding was, by way of ex- 
periment, given to a cat, and it 
died ; some fowls also picked up 
other parts of it, and shared the 
sume fate. Contrary to the direc- 
tion of Mary wears Perigo ap- 
plied to 2 surgeon in this town for 
advice, and was told .by him that 
he had taken potson, but fortu- 
nately not in a quantity sufficiently 
larsre to occaston his death. 

After the death of his wite, IL 
is natural to suppose that the hu 
band would have possessed sufii- 
cient jortitude LO emanc ip: ite him 
self from the tangs ot this wick ed 
woman: this, howeve Yr, Was not the 
case; she had thrown her torl 
ovel him, and though the wite 
might not have been, as she su; 
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such mfiue From Mav, 1807, 
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WV ere » ale rin - 
sit 
t st { ti * } , ‘5 ta 
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‘ bua nN t oe tu ; 2% . 
" *f ’ 
’ ie va 4 ° i ; l “T 
| 9 " " 
t ; prectton Of this J as if 
, 1, 1 } ¢ } 
mothe pe sent } l OT > 
*/* *, rary nN 4 iva 1} ‘| tri d 
to ¢ i) or fri Men fam ott oY 


demanded trom him a bushel of 
'' heat, Vi ith Loree Seven - sltliihy 


} ’ : 
pieces mciosed. His creditors at 


), ry th b came inpatient ; and 


? 


> 


fhe hopes of gettin any pa ot 


a) 


his property back t.oling, he de- 


‘ 


termined to brave all danger, and 


hows to the mysteriou NL QSy 


} e . yt "gars 
\ ( contents he mr hd Wer not 


worth one pei 
The bubble now burst: and 

} | sa? o] fo" 1. ver e ' 

i! 1 


after having kept ISINESS al 


entire secret from every soul livin + 


] ’ } 1 
his fe aione excepied, for up- 
} _ 
wirds er two years, ne I; 1 is 
h peless cause betore some of his 


mere hbbours: by thei direction 
Mary Bateman was ; pprehended. 
Wien bri ught betore the Thi gt- 
st.utes, she om part «¢ mnwe d her 
delinguency, and admutted that 
there was no such person as miss 
Blyth in existence, but that the 
whole was a mere phantom, con- 
jured up to forward her vile pur- 


‘The magistrates have com. 


i the oferder to the honse 
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* Corist:3 cominc.”” 
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arr-™ *\ cen the h urs > 

and ten o’elock in the t 

al) ‘ CK IN TNe € cTiin 

day nV rhe ior kent . tha } « 

tthe reverend sir Robert Pexr, . 
. } 

Norton-street. It appears sir R ’ 
yp | 1} , } } 

he: I aU lately had A i? « 

' ’ . ™ 
of the above premises, and hay 
_ | } } 

CM wOVCaG A WOrknean to repair the 
‘ . , ‘ " 

} ye vor oy \t',. 

lot C, ital i Wii Atsa Ve if 

, 
. a . 9 } 1 
H 4. d put Vera ive trur 


&e. filled with plate, linen, books, 


. } - - 

ciothes, we. mto an upper: n 
and had left a man servant 

, | ’ 
house to sheep in the room, | 


had, however, untortunatels 
the house on Saturday ev 


when the robber \ h; t(ppened, ‘| 


servant returned at halt-past ten, 


and on voime imto the room ¢ 


covered on the Aloo ae¢ 
burning, a dark-lanthorn, and 


fuvourite little S] amiel lyn 
Hoor. Mo-t of the trunks, 

&c. were rifled; but we 

stand the principal loss sit K 
has to lament ts that of some % 
luable papers, wriungs, 
specting his estates in FP 
which, althoue t 


7 } . v4 yyT) 
robbers, are of serious in 


to him. 

About halt-past te! °c! ‘ x, 
atal accident happened tof 
verend Mr. Vickers, of L 
on a visit to Ramsgate. He | 

sd with a party ol nds a 
the [.ondon Hotel, a d purte 
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aan ‘ed | bv any yy O tner pet son, to 
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alk on the East — I re 
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aati nearly to the extremity ol 
au a *’s . } 
. ’ : ai 
rhe pier woen, ‘ m so) kin: Over, 
“ ‘, | =. , lark he sfenne ] 
rye mgnt bein’ Uarh, is eppea 
. } 1] leru-par 4») yesse 
woo far, and fell DeTWee»n 2 Vess 
° . , 
} 1} fon Tae se) , 
ind the wall (against both which 


he iS supposed to have struck in 
his descent into the water}, a 
besht of about SO feet, and was 
sken np with several bones broken, 
i otherwise So dreadtully bruised 
lacerated, that he expired 
pout three hours afterwards. 
Suicide —A most shocking and 
melancholy incident occurred in 
King’s Bench prison: -—— A 
ang gentleman, named Alexan- 
et, a native of Berlin, who had 
ken fifteen months a prisoner 
put an end to his existence 
throwing himself trom his 
amber window in the top cal. 
No. lO, a heieht ot three 
nes. The circumstances which 
i to this lamentable catastrophe 
rm rather interestine. ‘The de- 
sed was at Hamb urgh about 
years since, where he was 
by a British 
ot his father’s creditors. who 
id dealt extensively with the 
by this person Mr. Alex- 


ier was induced to set out wit} 


manufacturer, 


Lond n; but as soon as 
urived in’ Ey ngland Mr. Alex. 
“er Was thrown into Chester gaol 
> suit of his triend and fellow . 
veller, upon the ground of an 


toed de! if, as the supposed 
Havit ne 


net with his father. 
“aned there some fime, he 
oS femoved at his own desire 
Madeas Corpus, about titteen 
RAS am 


‘Me feelings natural to a ran 
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creditors, however, persisted in his 
detention, under a persuasion tht 
uld ultimately force his triends 
le thet demands, As they 

} 


conjectured there was an under- 


— - - 

standing betwe him and his fa- 

they sant aan f tally fine th 

Lancer ¢ Cit Uilys, fatail i) ie Ulle 

: 

appv Vottne man, hey were de- 
, ’ 


litv, and his body almost to a 
: he had 


# aes 
jain on the bed of sickness, and 


‘leton: tor the last wee 


refused to take medicine or suste- 
mance cf anv kind; and vesterday 
Morning, mM a Moment 
. ’ } ae ? 
while his attendant had quitted his 


room fo. 1 few sei nds, he aviutled 


~ 
~ 
— 


ONporrtuyrey to pre- 
i é 
cipirate himsell from lus window 


% 
upon the navemen 
7 ’ . . . b | . 
le COMMON Cou cil, holden 1? 
’ j t , . “4 
tae chamber of the (Quild- 
| | ri » | f } 
hall of the city of London, on 
TT) To } .r + "= 2) , 
lursdav, the Y/yth day of 
rt : M 
QO. LOUOeT, 1SOS, 
’ } 
Res ived, 
reovy 4 . . ‘ 
Chat his matesty’s answer be 


entered upon the journals. That 
at the same time this court cannot 
forbear declarme it as their opinion, 
that the address and petition pree 
sented to his majesty by this court 
on Wednesdav the 1?th mst. was 
conceived 1) the most dl Laide tal ! 
respectiul terms; that it is the un- 
doubted right of the subjeet to lo 


tition, and that this right ought at 
all times to be treely exercised in 
all matters of 
without obstruction or reproot, 


il a 


public griev ince 

That they are, therefore, at a 
loss to know by what construction 
otf their said petition, however 


, ly 71 “7 "Sie fs rt | }, < Y) tar? 
Baillhi@a 1 ryverved, ii MajCstv S 
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advisers could attribute em 
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to know why jis miajesty’s advisers 
should have deemed tt necessary 
to remind them, “ that it was in- 
consistent with the principles of 
British justice ;” unless to throw 
an unmerited odium on this cor- 
poration, and raise a barrier be- 
tween them and the crown, on all 
occasions where their object | is free 
and constitutional inquiry. 

That had this court retrained 
from expressing to his majesty 
their feelings at the humiliating 
termination of the campaign im 
Portugal, they must have ceased 
to feel—to think—to act as Bri- 
tons, and have shown themselves 
unsusceptible of that patriotism so 
essentially necessary for the pre- 
servation ot their liberties — the 
maintenance of their national ho- 
nour—and the independence and 
security of his majesty’s crown 
and dominions. 

‘They cannot, therefore, suff- 
ciently express their concern, that 
they should, by any suggestions, 
have met with obstruction and re- 
prehension in the exercise of this 
undoubted and invaluable right. 

‘That they particularly regret 
that his majesty should have been 
advised to express a hope, “ that 
recent occurrences would have con- 
vinced them, that his majesty is 
at all times ready to institute in- 
quiries on occasions in which the 
character of the country, or the 
honour of his arms, is concerned ; 
and that the interposition of the 
city of London could not be ne- 
cessary for induc: ing his majesty to 
direct due inquiry into a tr sac 
tron which had disappoi nted the 
hopes and expectations of the na- 
tron.”? 

Because it appe ars, that during 
the eventful period of the last 15 
years, Various enterprises and ex- 
peditions have been undertaken, 


cy A L ” October 


‘““in which the ¢] laracter of 9 


Vv ule 

country, and the honour of 3} 
F br ewes . os 
May} sty > ATMS, Were nN erned, ” 


which have grievous y failed, and 
’ disa point: d the hi pes ai d tis 
pectations of the natien,” and in: 
which “ due inquiry” has not heen 
made, ‘hatin one of the; cent 
OCCUTTENHCES to wach hoes Majesty's 
answer refers, .it is not known even 
at the present moment by whow 
advice tne commander in chief 
was uppomted, or on what account 
such commander was selected, 

Lhat during ail these calamitous 
events and wasteful p: ofusi mot 
blood and treasure,, the public 
burthens have been patiently borne, 
and his mujesty has not been called 
upon by “the interposition of the 
city of London” (if their humble 
supplication must be so termed) 
to institute inquiries into these fa- 
lures; alt hough it appears to them 
that such s interposition ” might 
have been highly necessayy and be- 
neficial to the country, and, by pro- 
moting “ duet inquiry,’ ’ precluded 
the necessity of their late applic 
tion. 

That during these unhappy t- 
verses, and while his — 
subjects submitted to so many pf" 

vations, the most sham oF and 
scandalous abuses and peculatins 
have prevailed; mto which “ due 
inquiry ye has not been made, 6 a» 
to bring to justice such great p mubisic 
delinquents. 

That whoever advised his ™- 
jesty to put so unfavourable and 
unwarrantable a constructioa © 
their late petition, h as abused the 
confidence of his sovereigns and 
equally an enemy to his ® aayest} 
and the just rights of his peop* * 
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OLD BAILEY. 

_William Badcock, a hacke 

_ coac]iman, was 1 mdicted for 
releriousls entenin " in th enight- 
rime, the tlie hon use of Samuel 
| siamin, Mary-le-bone-line, on 
» 16th of September, and ste: al. 
og thereout a qu anutv oO t wearing 
sparel, the property of the satd 
Benjamin. ‘The prosecutor was a 
lew-salesmay, — kept his shop 
) the lower part of the ho use, 
No. 64, M: pythons. -lane, which 
was partitioned off from the rest 
of the hi Use, and = Picsaee his 
rusually sl ept at hts. After 
his shop was shut up on the night 


y 


above stated, and padlocked on 
the outside, as his son had not 
iept the ; for some weeks on ace 

tof illness, word was brought 
him th: it his shop was robbed, 
pout ha ui f-past nine o’clock. He 


it there with his son, and found 

t had ae broken open, and the 
: | . . 

elves stripped of all the pro- 


rerty. Upon inquiry, he was ine 
iormed that a hackne yecoach had 
deen seen Writ ing for a consider. 
ible time before the sho} Ps and two 
men were seen frequently passing 
mareen the shop and the coach, 

d putting into the latter various 
parcels of goods, ‘That they then 
™ anted the box, and drove oif 
wit the coachman. One young 
ve _ who suspected something 


~~ 


os Jy followed the rh h and 
led out to the cor al to 
Dd: bh inste: ! ( f stopping he 
croye the more fur HIS}\ . the 


ny moa: } 

5 Man, however, can - up 
t} 

we coach, and ob Crv¢ d that 
W om 

% No. 278; and upon some 


‘ , 


| 
, 
} 
* 


Pap ne r inquiry, it was found out 
iat the driver was also the owner, 
pe that his stand was in Hh lborn, 
near the Bull and Gate. “hither 
Benjamin, his son, and some others 
went, and waited at the Bull and 
Cyxte till one oO ‘clock, Vi hen they 
>a coach drive up; the gate ot 
the yard was opened, and the 
coach drove in, and it was obse:ved 
o be No. 278. There was one 
man on the box with the coach- 
man, and both were taken into 
custody: upon searching the coach, 
a great cout was found under the 
seat, whi ich Benjamin knew to have 
he en in his shop the preceding 
and his son swore that ke 
himseli had been re po iring it, and 

that it was not ready for sale whé 
he last saw it. ‘T 
being interrogated veh nivht about 
the conveyance of yoods from 
Mary-le-bone-lane, denied positive- 
ly that his coach had been in Mary- 
le-bone parish during any part of 
that whole »day and night, or that 
he kne any thi Ing about the-coat 
found in his coach. ‘The younger 
Benjamin, however, swore, that he 
Marv-le- 


bone-] ] _ ‘ a7? ‘ 
ONCHKLaANe, ILI ASAIMNSE a posi 
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eV ening, 


* pris mer, on 


Saw him that evenipe 
: ‘ a, = - 

in the street, with his coach in 
waiting, for a considerable time, 
} 4, " he “\) LK, . ] ith 1° 
betore t YODODETV,. DV WILDOUT 
having then the most one suspt- 
cion of what was intend d; and 
that he afterwards instantly recol- 


lected } 15 f.ce (wi ich Was a very 


: ~~ 3 — _ : — : 
remark. wu Qik )s and his pel hile 
a <4 

the moment he saw him at the 
‘ , 77 r ** 

Bull and Gate, Holborn. lhe 
] . ~e - tal i] } mh . 
othe prisoner taneh wit im Vv 

> ¢ , * 5; 

dt Chir’ d b tne maecstrates at 
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ly broke open the shop and took 
out the goods, and that with such 
privity he waited to receive those 
goods outside in the coach, they 
must consider him as completely 
grulty of the burglary and robbery as 
it he had broken open the shop, and 
taken out the goods with his own 
hands ; as, in such case, he must 
be, to all intents and purposes, an 
accomplice in the robbery. 

The jury, without hesitation, 
found the prisoner - Guilty— 
Dea'b. | 

29.—James Waddell was capi- 
tally convicted for obstructing and 
beating John Clarke, an excise 
othcer, in the execution of his duty. 
[n the year 1797, the prosecutor, 
Clarke, being ta prosecution of his 
duty, and then stationed near 
Maidstone, in Kent, at night came 
up with a cart laden with smuggled 
tobacco; and in proceeding to ex- 
amine i, he was obstructed by the 
prisoner, who rode alongside the 
cart; and atter he had fired a case 


ye NO? a) 


pPistois IneHectually at t 
, 
s 


the prisoner, asststed by the d 


Knocked him down with a biud- 


river, 
y given him f; ve de- 
sperate wounds, and left him sense. 
kk SS, Ie ired with his bocty. Noon 
AILCT, Roy ever, the prsenel t- 
turned, and rendered the presee 
assistance m convey- 
ig him to .a neighbouring house, 
where he was required to give his 
name and place of abode: the 
prisoner, However, gave a feigned 
name and addres ; Mm consequence 
of which he was not apprehended 
ul the 3 » when he was 
eslarged upon bail, but forfeited 
iis recognizance. In consequence 
of the proclamation, ext nding his 
Majesty's pardon to smugglers who 
uni@ielered within a cerMin time, 
tue prisoner lately delivered hime 
self up to justice. These facts 


I 


cz Pe 46 EL, 


f 0 tober, 


being proved, the prisoner, inh 
defence, said, that when he as 
saulted the prosecutor, he took 
him for a robber who wanted to 
plunder him, but afterwards, fing. 
ing his mistake, he returned and 
rendered him every assistance ip 
his power.—He had givena feigned 
name, and avoided subsequent 
prosecution, because he had beeg 
a smuggler, but now surrendered 
himself up to justice in hopes of 
pardon. 

The jury returned a verdict of 


Guilty. 


'§ 


MIDDLESEX SESSION, 


Joseph Powell, a noted astra. 
loger, who had been once before 
convicted, and suffered the sen. 
tence of the law, for dealing in 
the mystic art, was again brought 
before the court tor judgement, 
under the vagrant act, as an 
imeorrivible rogue and vaga 
bond, 

This prosecution, as well as that 
which tollowed, were carned on 
by the Society tor the Suy 
ot Vice, whose clerk, Mr. Wester, 


'. seam ‘ | 
was the ehref evidence. H 


pression 


a c?totPp 
¢ ‘ 


, “ . . ; " 
led lik CONSCOD ; Kk Wi Cie Ul athee 


iy well’s late adveritsen ents to the 
nobility and gentry, | outymng that 
he now vended medicines waita 
periormed the most miraculous 


cures for head-aches, tooth-acies 
rheumatism, &c. made black and 
decayed tee th sound, pt rfect, and 
} o *] “——_? las — nn 
pearly white, &c. c¢ ncluding ¥ 
a nota bene, that he continued - 
° . . . . ’ alee hen 
ive his opinion in tne wondertu 
we) = . a . = _ y 
art of consulting the planeta) 
system, gratis—he waited upon 
hi 1 prophet in Edward. 
this wonderful proper | “- 
street, Portman-square, . 40F e 
surpose of detecting him; # 
| °F + amp! unt in his 
having fergned a _ a ible 
ma » yeceived an mdm 
head, he receivec aha 


: . 28. 
nostrum m a small ph i 5 otal 
having 
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e led to the subject of his 
al F given the time of his na- 


x the prisouer | proceeded in 
revials 
m. ic incantations. After a 


‘ su! 


Lert consultation of the planets, 
my id hit m that he was born under 
. wn, cautioned him against a 
- man who was his enemy, and 
jsed him great prosperity in 
»» course of his dealings. For rhe 
medicine, but* not for Als Opinion, 
™ received halt-a-crown. Wood, 
‘ce.}3=6 Officer, = afterwards 
rt him in the act of ci isting 
he nativity of two young ladies, 
| t, his magic 
hooks, kc. ‘The court sentenced 
him to twelve months imprtson- 
ment in the house of correc tron, 
and to be pubiicly \ hipped. 
Elizabeth Lawrence was also 
brought up for ju lerment tor a st- 
milar aience, Her incantations, 
however, were confined to the my- 
veries of a pack of cards, upon 
shich she told fortunes at the cheap 


te of one shilling per head. ‘lwo 


ang damsels, who had been sent 
for the purpose, proved het deal- 
rsin the black arts and atter an 
ible defence by Mr. Cur ood, 
nsequence of this being the 
«cond conviction for the same of- 
e, the court sentenced her to 12 
months i mpt isonment in th e house 


4 OTT *? " 
sil ICLLIOCN. 


Q—A most dreadful storm of 


wind and rain occurred last week at 
Moffat: the rivers in the neighbours 
d came down in such torrents 
s were never seen before by the 
oxest people here. Amongst the 
camage occasioned by it, we are 


“wiry tO state a distressing acC}- 
ceatwhich happened to the mail- 
‘each trom Glaseow to Cart sle, 
Waicd passes this way, at the bridge 
Yer the nver Evon, about nine 


mh +. ry | ne . . * 
#5 item dence, at a place called 
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a 
. 


Howcleach, betwixt nine and te; 
o’clock last night. The coach had 
just § Pot t about: half way Over, when 
the » bridge gave way in the middle 
of the arch, and the coach, passen- 
gers, horses, - &c. were instantly 
precipitated into the river, down a 
fall ot 35 or 40 feet. There were 
four inside and two outside pase 
sengers. ‘lhe two latter, and twe 
of the horses, were killed upon the 
spot ; and the other passengers had 
a most miracutous escape with their 
lives, though, we are sorry to SAV, 
they are all very considerably hurt. 
The coachman and gu: ird were 
also much hurt; the former had 
his arm broken, and otherwise 
much bruised, and the cuard gota 
severe contusion in the h ead. The 
other coach, from Garlisle to Glase 
gow, narrowly esc aped' si sharing the 
same tute: it arrived i bridge 
just atthe time the accident hap- 
pened ; and, trom the darkness of 
the night, and the rate the coach 
necessarily travels, must inevitably 
have gone into the river at the 
same breach in the arch, had not 
the cries of one of the sutferers 
alarmed the couchman, and indu- 
ced him to stop. By the exertion 
of the coachman and guard of the 
= coach, the passengers whe 
survived (a lady, and three gen- 
siavennd with the coachman and 
guard, that had fallen into the 
s, were saved, and conducted 
to a place of safety, until other as- 
sistance was afforded them. Much 
praise is due ty the proprietor at 
Motfat, for his exertion and assise 
tance on this eccasion. Immedi- 
ately on hearing of the accident he 
set out, in the middle of the nighr, 
with several of his servants and 


surgicak assistance, and gave every 
possible relict to the passengers; 
and by this means, we ar e happy to 
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say, the London mail, and many 
valuable articles in the coach, have 
been saved. ‘I'he exertions of one 
of the proprietor’s servants is par- 
ticularly deserving of notice: At 
the risk of his life, he went down 
the precipice, suspended by a rope, 
and saved the life of the lady (one 
of the passengers), and recovered 
the mail bags, which must other- 
wise have been carried down the 
stream. The bodies of the two 
passengers have been found, and 
conveyed to Moffat; and, notwith- 
standing the detention occasioned 
by this calamity, the mail was 
delivered in town in its regular 
course. 


$1.—The late fall of snow in 
the vicinity of Galashiels has been 
attended with very fatal effects. 
The sudden thaw which followed, 
caused torrents of water to descend 
trom the surrounding mountains, 
which increased Gala water to such 
a degree, as not only to sweep away 
the bridge, but completely to de- 
stroy the public road. The com- 
munication in that part of the 
country is in consequence obstruct- 
ed. Weare sorry also to add, that 
an extensive machinery, erected for 
he manufacturing of woollen cloth, 
was entirely carried away by the 
torrent ; which has thrown a num- 
ber of industrious people out off 
emp.oyment. 


About 14 or 1500 of small Ro- 
man copper coins were lately dis- 
covered in ploughing some land 
belonging to Mrs. Ward, of Tim- 
berland, near Sleaford. They are 
coins of Augustus, Tiberius, and 
the First Claudius; were found ina 
Roman earthen pot (which was 
bre ken by the plough), and are in 
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Letter transmitted by lord Cy, 
lingwood, 
PP A " , 

OCA” OT Se, eff Skyro, Je) é 

; My lord, I have the hy nour te 
inform your lordship, that yester. 
day evening we observed ty 
1 urkish men of war and a galley 
coming round the east end of the 
island of Scopolo, towards which 
we unmediately made sail. Qg 
comimg near enouch to make ow 
that they were both single-decked 
ships, I determined to bring them 
to action, having every contidence 
in the officers and crew of this ship, 
The action began at half-past nine, 
the Turks going a little off the 
wind under easy sail, and con. 
tinually endeavouring to rvn us on 
board; indeed | early saw that 
their chief attention was directed to 
this object ; and as the largest ship 
appeared of great force and full of 
men, I kept this ship ina position 
not to be boarded. At ten o'clock, 
observing a good opportunity of 
more particularly attacking the 
small ship to advantage, we drop- 
ped along side of her, and after a 
quarter of an hour’s hot fire, a 
half pistol shof distance, her fre 
having totally ceased, we lett her 
in a state of the greatest distress 
and confusion, with her sails most 
ly down; and just before we had 
left her she had partially blown up 
forward. By this time the large 
frigate, which, from having fallen 
a little Lo leeward, had not been 
able to assist her consort, had agai 
got preity close up, and the acon 
between us soon recommenced; 
still so obstinate was the resistance 
of the Turks, that it was not ta 
quartér past one we rendert d her a 
motionless wreck. As they 80% 
woe 
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gould neither answer nor fire, I 
conceived it most prudentyknowing 
the character of the people, to wait 
for dayelight to send on-board her. 
At day-light, obsei ving her colours 
upon the stump of ner gr ate 
we poured a broadsicle mto her 
sen, when she struck, and I had 
the pleasure to take possession of 
tye Badere Zaffer, a very fine tri- 
gate of the largest dimensions, 
carving 52 long brass guns, 2b. 
pounders, on the main-deck, _eXe 
ceot two, Which are 42-pounders, 
and 12-pounders on the quarter- 
deck and forecastle. She had a 
complement of 500 men, and was 
commanded by captain Scanderli 
Kichue Alli, who, 1 am informed, 
was only prevented by his own 
people from blowing her up. Her 
loss in killed and wounded is pro- 
digious, 165 killed and 195 wound- 
ed; ours comparatively small, 5 
killed and 10 wounded. QOur 
mizen-mast fell soon after thé ac- 
ton, which is the greatest injury 
we sustained. ‘Lhe other ship was 
gamed the Abs Fezan, carrying 
twenty-four 13-pounders and two 
mortars, commanded by captain 
Daragardi Alh, with a comple- 
ment of 280 men, I understand 
they took most of the men out of 
iT galley before the action, and 
satheraway. Hay ing now, my 
‘ord, given you the details of this 
afar, there only remains the plea- 
‘ant office of recommending to you 
we officers and ship’s company, 
ian ay a tedious nicht ac- 
une Where much depended upon 
orkug the sails as well as the 
Rus, behaved in a manner to come 
mand my utmost gratitude. ‘lhe 
a of force, with the loss in 
“enemy's ships, will prove the 
28 ser gem exertions, towhich 
a — thirty men were 

‘from the ship. Mr. Downie 
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the first lieutenant, is an oflicer of 
merit, ability, and experience; and 
[ beg leave strongly to recommend 
"eg your lordship’s protection 
tor promotion. Mr. Lester, mas- 
ter’s-mate, who has passed, is also 
very deserving of promotion. ‘ho. 
mas Hully, gunner’s-mate, and 
an excellent man, acted as gunner ; 
and trom his conduct ts very de- 
serving of such a situation, J am 
now proceeding, with te prize, tor 
any port I can get first into 
amongst the islands, as it is witb 
diticulty we can keep her above 
Water. J. OTEWART. 


3. A large whale, 45 feet long, 
ran ashore on the banks of the 
Frith, betwixt Allo and Cambus, 
where it was discovered by two 
ploughmen, who endeavoured tor 
a long ume co kill it with their 
knives, but without effect; the fisl 
at the same time making great ex- 
ertions to escape. At last, a sur- 
geon pomted out the mortal part, 
and, by applying a spit, they effect- 
ed their purpose. It is intended 
to get some vessel near it, to lilt it 


to a proper spot tor dissection. 


9.—A broker of the name ot 
Oliver, in Mary-le-bone, has had a 
piece of extraordinary good tor- 
tune, in a purchase not onl 

fpreat pront to him, but o! Immense 
value to the arts. Ai sliort time 
since, generul Gwynne, who had 
recently purchased an estate in the 
vicinity of Farnham, gave tstruc- 
tions for the sale of the decayed 
antique furniture, m the mansion- 
house attached to the property. 
Among other things were several 


y of 


. 


old pictures, lyinz ma heap in on 
of the lumber rooms. Linney were 
bought for 5/. 12s. Cd. by a chan- 
dler at Farnham, who took the 


opinion respecting them ofa coach- 


heraid 
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herald patnter in the neighbour- 
hood. This person saw they wer 
WOrkKs ¢ { a preat master, and wrote 
to his father, Otiver, the broker, to 
send him $0/. For 257. he got pos- 
sewion of the paintings, and bore 
them off in triumph to the capital. 
Since their arrival they have been 
ynspected by the fovers of vertu, 
and by them are estimated at 
30,0002. value. How tar the latter 
report may be depended upon we 
know not; but certain. it 1s, eon 
sxtven thousand pounds ave been 


— cred and refused. ‘hese ors 
mirable pictures prove to be ten of 


. >. . 1 
the Ca@sars, by Liuan; they are 
a = 7 

gach abour «even teet m In nt. 
Each of the Cesars ts mounted on 
horseback; vel fire and spirit dis. 
played by t} 
ingly great. "The ot irnme of Rome 
‘ ’ . . , . 

SS 2 Master-prwece, ach ncture 


h iS abil 


CESETTP Ie 1, ph ¢ d 

wn an ippr pr 'e situation. 
A .? r rema b thle ctronm 
stance respecting the discovery of 


acelebrated picture, the eood tor- 


‘ 
tune of its owner, and the honeur- 
1} . ‘ } 
"me conduct ot iwWwo a " scents, pats 
) . , } } ' > el 
also occurred m the course of the 
past week :—Mr. Jennmes, com- 


monly called Chiliby Jennings, of 


eccentric memory, a man of larce 
fortune, an antiquarian, and avir- 
tuoso, passmg through Chelsea, a 
: | , 
few davs since, saw ata broker’s 
‘ . ‘ " . . 
SOP aA Piro pa nted m oi, of vast 
iv. isKed tne man why rice Of 


it. The reply was, © Thirty-six 
shillives.”’—After taking a more 
minute survey of the subject, Mr. 
Jennings iddressed the vender 
with, * Have you a family ?’— 
«* | havea wite and tour chilc tren,” , 
was the reply.— My good man,’ 
said Mr. Je nnings, “take my 
advice ; it will prove a fortune to 
you and your posterity ; do not 


GS FP AL [ Novemty 
sell the picture for a less eam than 
three ‘thousand pounds,” Me 
Jennings leit the sh op, and meeting 7 
with tall S—ns in ‘the Park. + 
formed him of the ened 
5. posted away in a great hurry ty 
the broker’ Ss residenc _# and after 
taking a slight survey of ¢ 1e pi 
ture, asked the man, with an air of 
madi flere nce, what he pi Py for 
t: Really, sir.” 


rept lied the 
broker, 


[ know not what to ask 
tor it. 25 a eentleman, not an hour 
aco, told me it was worth three 
thousand pounds.” Fifteen hyp. 
dred, and since two thousand 
pounds, have b 
subject is the Fabulous Pantheon, 


by Rube NS. It 16 ma high state 


, run 
een tendered. The 
. 
' 


’ . ‘ ‘ 


of preservation, with only a hole iq 
part ot the hack -7ronn 1, of 
consequence whatever to the pic 
ture. 
14.—The members of t= court 
of inquiry, convened by virtue of 
his matesty’s Warrant, assen hled im 
the Great Hall of Chelsea Hospital, 
O inqwire into the circumstances 
thatled to the convention of Cm- 
tra, President: gen. sir D. Dur 
Members: Generals, earl Mo my 
P. Craig, and lord Heatht 
lieutenant-renerals, earl Pem 
ir G. Nugent, por QO. Nich Is 
The board was constituted without 
uty formality ; and, after the mem. 
had taken thers seats, he rd 
his majesty’s warrant read by the 
deputy judge advocate ind eit. 
berate d a she 
adjourned. 
17.—The court assembled 
half-past ten ; 1 the b SIRES Wat 7 
opened by thei mu od S adv ocate, ¥ 
read the various official correspon 
dence between lord G tlereag 
» A. Wellesley, sir H. Dairymp, 
r H. Burrard, sir C. Cotton, && 
&e. down to the 7: matches a8 
2ist September. . Dali koe 


rt time mj} vate, was 
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. then came forward, and ad- 
dressed the court at some length, 
 windication cf his character, 
which, he said, had been grossly 
cpersed in the public prints, to 
were, as itavould seem, the cause 
oq more favoured oficer. It had 
been asserted that he was the sole 
wthor of the convention ; that he 
bdacted'in opposition to the plan 
f proceedings previously agreed 
on; that he had dashed the laurels 
fomthe brow of the victor; and 
shat sir A. Wellesley had protested 
against, OF strongly disapproved 
of, the terms of the convention. 
He now pledged himself to that 
court, and to his country, that sir 
H, Burrard, sir A. Wellesley, and 
himself, were present with general 
Kellerman when the preliminaries 
sere discussed and settled, and that 
5 A. Wellesley bore that pro- 
minent part in the discussion, to 
which the important situation he 
held in the country, the go} IOUS 
victory he had lately gained, and 
the information, more particularly 
dalocal nature, which he posses- 
xd, so well entitled him to assume. 
—ir A, Wellesley begeed to Say a 
few words in angwer to what he 
had just heard. He regretted exe 
cedingly that any thing should 
have appeared in any of the public 
prints which could be supposed to 
have the effect of serving him at 
lie expense ot the ec nduct or cha- 
meter ot sir H. Dalrymple; and 
d disclaimed, in his own name and 
tat of his relations and frie, ds, anv 
approbation or knowledge of such 
‘atements. He had acreed with 
«commander in chief on the prin- 
“ple of those articles, though he 


“d@dmered from him in some of 


ie details: he had signed the pre- 
Gesire of sir H. 
weir . b " nt t im conse. 
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pulsion.— The judge advocate, we 
undersand, publicly expressed the 
wish of the court, that its proceed- 
ings should not be published until 
its conclusion, and his majesty’s 
pleasure should be known whether 
any further proceedings of a mili- 
tary nature were to be instituted. 
The duke of Cumberand and a 
number of elegantly dressed fe- 
males were present. Sir Hew 
Dalrymple was accompanied by 
general Green, and sir Arthur 
Wellesley by major Tucker. Sir 
Hew spoke with firmness and pre- 
ciston, and appeared in good spirits. 

An ecclesiastical cause has been 
determined in Scotland, which is 
something curious. ‘l'‘he harvest 
of last year being very wet, Mr. 
Wright, minister of Maybole, took 
the opportunity after sermon, on a 
Sunday which proved dry, to re- 
commend to his parishioners to 
take advantage of the weather to 
hous@their corn. His advice was 
followed by several; but the en- 
suing presbytery thought proper 
to institute an inquiry against him 
for breaking the Sabbath ; but, on 
an appeal to the synod, they set 
aside the proceedings of the pres- 
bytery. 

18.—A shark was caught by the 
fishermen at Hastings. It was en- 
tangled in 17 of their nets, and 
completely broke them all; but 
being wounded, and nearly spent, 
they contrived to tow on shore this 
monster of the deep, It measures 
$0 feet in length, and upwards of 
20 in circumference, and is sup- 
posed to weigh at least ten ton ; has 
four rows of teeth, and the throat 
is solarge that it could swallow a 
man with the greatest ease. It is 
the largest of the species ever met 
with in any of the seas of europe. 
Col. Bothwell has purchased it for 
his friend Mr. Home, surgeon, of 
Sackville- 
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Sackville-street, who intends to 
dissect it, and place the skeleton in 
his museum.—A sea-snake, 60 feet 
long, being the second of the kind 
ever scen, has been driven ashore 
on the estate of M. Laing, esq. 
M.P. in one of the Orkney islands. 

19,.—-At the change of the moon, 


and during an invisible eclipse of 


the sun, this night, an extraordi- 
nary high tide, accompanied by a 
strong south-west wind, inundated 
the whole of the Southern coast, 
from Folkstone to the Isle of 
Wight. At the former place, the 
galling of the sea carried off a 
prodigious quantity of the beach 
and s sand, so as to leave the foun- 
ala ition of several houses quite 
naked. Fears were at one time 
entertained that the wetcht of the 
sea would break ee banks of the 
royal military canal at Hythe, 
though situate d a quarter of a mile 
from the shore; but fo rtunately, 
after destroyn r several store- 
houses, liay-stacks, &c. the sea ob- 
tained a vent to the canal, snd was 
thus prevented doing iurther da- 
mage. 
Admirilty-ofice, Nov. 19. 

Letter Seti ‘capt n Seymour to 


lord Gambi be 
Ameth ny st, Hameaase, Nov. 15. 


> | | | 
My lord, I have the most sincere 


| : Pe | 


pracdasure 1} AC rit tre VOU. i it 
j q n > . ap? . thre Ay ‘” nyst, 
, , . ’ ’ 
I ermy Lil } a, ¢ tu Lie i ' il 
, 
e ‘ ‘ ; 
j taunt I tr. f Ire Ch irian 
7" ‘ 14 : pened " 
l RA ane SOF 4#t PUuNS, and a CTOW 
eng) = whe bad terved 
Of oo men, WHO Hadad served vears 


t Y ther, and 1OH soldiers, ine m 
L/Orient for Martinique. B 
c! se tO t} ; N. \\ ° p nt of Gsroa, 


‘ 
PM. and ummedtately chased; 
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midnight. Having fallen 
for a short time after 10, ana 


a quarter past 11, when oh 


On-board 


tr 
OR} 


* 0 tteg. 
tt nally laid ? Olle?) ree. Oe : 
f *iUsy ili She 
surrendered (al oUt an hour). « 
lay fast alk ngside, the fluke heb 
best bower anchor havine enterad 


her foremost main-deck port, and 
she was, after creat slan ren 
boarded and taken posses: a ol 
and some pri sOner received {r ne 
her, before we disengaged 4) 
ships. Shortly after, a ‘pel war 
was seen closing fast under a preg 
of sail, which proved to be ¢ 
Triumph, which immediately gaye 
us the most effectual assistance thar 
the anxious and feeling mind of 
such an ofhcer as sir T. Hardy 
conld suggest. At halt. t 

the Shannen jeined, received pri. 
sorers froin, and took J.a [betis in 


at Chia : } ] | 
tow. Ole IS WHOLLY aismasted, 


commander (Piaisun, capitaine ¢ 
vaisseaa) and 135 men killed; 
102 wounded, amongst whom are 
all her officers except three. The 
Amethyst has ] 15 
wounded; amongst the forn 
heat. B. Kindall, a nm ! 
the ro uma ’ 


/ 
| 


myer 7} c*] 
YOUNL ¢ li YA i» 


who suffered grea Rom na 
~ 1; ° ae ne 
nv valual wie OMCce!l BeUL. Bed oh al ’ 


d: ingerously wounded ; the mize 
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mast Sabo <h\ WAV, etiakd UDA i | 
— “GOS fae  - 
GamMmacvea ehbita Ah. N\-. ivi 
can convey ite 1dea ¢ 
coolunddetermimed oravery si 

i}. , eA ryt " sy) ; 
by every omcer ana idl Gi & 
&% ; = Lin hehe 
ship: and their truly nobie den 


viour has laid me under the greatest 
obliga tion. “Lhe assistance l res 
ceived from my gallant friend t th 
first lieutenant, Mr. G. Blenn 

great merit 


8 oad 
wit Crs 
.. 


hasset,ean officer of 
and ability, is bevond 
mium. Lieuts. Hill ane 
and Mr. Fair, the master (wh 


. pame marticulany at 
admirable exeruons, part cules the 
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the action, when the 


' 4 " 9 ye ¢ lose of 

0 m4 é " 

. £ te ev was ou mre, thre - bo. ra ers 
se i m al i* 


wed, and the ship had ~_ 


he ty made (W » feet rm ater, sur- 
Ws red all didiculties), are hap- 
) = \ preserved to add lustre to bis 
. service. In justice to 

’ j fous. Dede, the SuIVIVING com- 
ter wander of La Thetis, I must ob- 
of ak he acted ith singular hirm- 
m “g, and Was the only Frenchman 


} = . 
the quarter-deck when we 


l her 
) aTueu aehie 


An MicuaEL SEYMOUR. 
the 93,—Capt iin Freemantle and 
ve ~ptain Bayntun, who were de- 

© What sed to see the Morument erected 
+ of on Portsdown Hill, to the memory 

larU rd Ne Iso il, pl ps I ly exrecuter i, 

. Uu spected it last WCPERK, « ind dT Siad- 

i pre ‘aed that the wishes ot the fleet 

ss ry% 
have been co — d with They 
sted, we given directions for the fol- 

" wing inscripti n to be put on it: 

1e “(Consecrated to the memory 

ed: } | 99 " N] »} } 4 
; of iord viscount iNeison, r5 
the zealous attachment of all 
. those who foveht Trafal- 
UOl gar, to perpetuate his tri- 
umph, and their regret, 
o 
}S 5. > 
? And on th opp ‘site side the fol- 
lowing : 
“ if pDrmtish He et ¢ insisted ( f 
. (j= 25 Cc ly , Tes ‘* F 
4i/ snips or th inés of 
senna : «’ . «7 
Fra Pan I pain Lnere were 
© ’ ws. 2 . a 
woe 1S ¢ ‘ ( NCTe La Cn or 
destroved.”’ 

> ; } AS] le 

* f > ’ . - 

hae —Mr, Best obtained a rule 
, r my-9 j ’ 

‘ a writ of Ha. “4 5 Ci Pus, to 

. mine wea shi} ? 

re- wine Up the body of a younc wo- 

7 . 1 | ’ ; . ~ 
WHO had been committed by 
. é 
Mas. iT tit { i A} kCSUOUTYV, to 
[ ' ise O] izection oft Ayles- 
° rf § , . . ae . 
ot twelve 
ae | . ‘sy “i ’ si ivi lt’) ‘ ‘ df ae dis- 
< ? ‘ ] 
the in, of the father of her 
= it peared 
a 
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upon the aMidavits in support of 
the rule, that the bastard was never 
chargeableon the parish, the parties 
having the means of supporting it. 
The parish constable repeate edly 
called upon her to discover the 
name of the father, and she was at 
last brought before the m: igistrates, 
but she still persisted in her refusal. 
She was attended by two persons 
of opulence, who were ready to in- 
den mnify the parish from being 
charg -d with the bastar rd, and who 
had actually prepared the draft of 
a bail bond tor that t purpose, Not- 
withstanding, the magistrates made 
out her commitment as a vagrant, 
for twelve months imprisonment, 
until she should discover the 
name of the father of the child.— 
The court, conceiving that the 
magistrates had no power to make 
such a proviso, granted the rule. 
29,--In the court of King’s 
Bench, W. Wright was brought 
up for judgmant, for a libel insert- 
ed in the Liver pool paper, msinuat- 
ing that the persons who had vo- 
lunteered their services to. bring 
home the Danish fleet, would be 
eovernment, and sent 


or 


entrapped by) 
acainst their will on other services. 
Iie \ sentenced to SIX months 
imprisonment in Lancaster gaol. 


, 


action was tried to deter- 
whethe t] ¢ sword-bearer tu 
the lord had a right, by vir- 
tue of his office, to demand from 
‘riffs three boties otf rine 


} i 
\n 
4 aa 
Niw1ie 


mayo. 


the shi 


per day during the Old Bai ile yi 
sions. It was proved that su -. rn 
custom had been rec ei ized tut 
the last twenty .vears, with few or 
no Aer Mr. Garro w, for 
the defendant (the Sheriff) did nol 
der ny that such a courtesy or Cclus- 
tom h id prevailed ; but the sword 
bearer, who was the lord mayo: 
officer, had no " il right to en- 
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bearer had a table found for him, 
and, not content with that, he 
wished to sweep away three bottles 
of wine per day for home consump- 
he sword-bearer was 
officer of the sheriffs, and his at- 
tendance on the lord mayor and 
sheriffs was amply provided for in 
the table found him, and the gal- 
lery he was permitted to let out to 
the public—a practice in his mind 
extremely disgraceful, and one he 
hoped to see discontinued. There 
were no other courts where the 
public were compelled to pay for 
their admittance.—As to the table, 
it was furnished with every thing 
requisite, and he remembered a 
story told of the late sir William 
sheriff, that would 
Sir William 
Staines excused himself at the lord 
mayor’s table, and took his seat at 
the sword-beurer’s, . 
where he was so sumptuously en- 


Staines when 


the head 


blancmange, and turtles, that he 
resolved to put the table @conomy 
under restraint, and ordered that 
thing but good roast and boiled 
should be served up in future, ob- 
serving, that he had a numerous 
the prisoners in the res 
) and the \ 
nefhited by the rem 
loins and round 
preferred the substantial to the de- 


direction of lord Ellenborough, 
found a verdict for the defendant. 


DECEMBER 


In consequence of the lord may- 
a common 
on the requisition 
neetine of th 





been held at the New London T 
vern, Mr. deputy Goodbehes ” 

eee d ehere iy 
the chair; when a_ protest and 
second requisition was unanimous. 
ly agreed to. 

It is addressed to the lord mar. 
or; and after recapitulating the 
jormer requisition, and his lord. 
ship $ answer, it proceeds thus: 

We, the undersigned liverymen 
beg leave to observe—That the 
right of the livery of London t 
mect in common hall to delibe. 
rate on matters of public grievance 
has been ever exercised, with very 
few exceptions, and that such es. 
ceptions have been uniformly Stig. 
matized with the reprobationof the 
livery :—That ifa chict magistrate 
Is to grant such mectings only 
when they comcide with his ow, 
views of the propriety and utility 
ot the measures to be proposed, his 
conduct must amount to a viola. 
tion of the most sacred rights of 
the subject, inasmuch as it neces. 
sarily deprives the people of the 
legal means of expressinyr their stn 
timents on all great questions af. 
fecting the common weal, and 
renders null the liberties so repeat- 
edly asserted by their ancestors, 
and so clearly and emphatically 

declared by the Bill of Rights:— 
"Vhat with respect to the date of the 
requisition, we beg to state, that 
it is subsequent to the appomt. 
ment of the court of inquiry, and 
that other meetings have been 
held under similar circumstances, 
to which no such objection has been 
made :—-That since the sheriffs of 
counties, officers appointed by the 
crown, have not withheld from the 
people the exercise of the right i 
question under such pretence, we 
cannot forbear expressmg our 
astonishment and displeasure, that 
the chief magistrate of the city et 


London should, by almost his first 
officta 
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oficial act, deny it 
hose good opinion, 
and suffrages he has been indebted 
for his high situation : :—— ‘hat with- 


wt adopting your lordship’s no- 


yns respecting what you term a 
«court of ingt uiry,” we trust we 
may be allowed to exercise our OWN 

4 


, agment is to the institt ition of a 
ucx ’ i“ * 


to those to 
confidence 
WL 


ibunal. unknown to the laws of 


us country ; appol ted by the 
own; unsworn; posse ssing no 
rity to compel the attendance 
f witnesses, to administer oaths, 
te acquit or condemn the _— 
ss, whose conduct is under inve 
~tion:— That we cannot observe 
wthout real concern, the suspicton 
2! ch your lordship’s answer >Vi- 
atly implies, that the great body 
‘the livery O! LL ndo 1, to whom 


s intrusted the choter ora chiet 


"istritt iC, of sh ritis, ot members 
duutiament, and of other impor- 


rs, Cul id SU Tar rorget 
oo 


tant olhcet 
mselves as tO countenance or 
pt any proceedings tpcompati- 
swith the character they have 
ever mantaine ay Or repugnant to 
* pure pri ney les ot ! ublic pis. 
e:=Tha twe pl resume You l 

ip may sately ‘conf le these mat- 
stothe livery themselves, who 
not solicit vour advice, but mere. 
claim their undoubted 1 
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foi tae 


»} 
“ OWT) ¢ ter an l hi - 
" , . is 
«1 
— i ict , al us ) aly & hal iB | 
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c Mruction un your lord- 


pS answer ) ippcars 
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, 1, . ' 
won, that suice the d ite or the 


if Mies a4 ~ _ “5 
- Teq siti Nn, Cire linst Ces h ive 
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Pte . . 
‘Sen 0 preclude the nec ol 
toh —. , 

D meeting, we bee to state to 


lordship, that SC VE a Ol the 
mes have been siened : thsequent 


ta dane sth it the liverymen who 
sued it were vene:ally aware, 
bae ans ; 
Sadi if Could hot ve ci iwered unt | 
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a late date, and that no material cir- 
cumstances occurred to cause a 
change m their opinion as to the 
propriety or necessity thereof, For 
the purpose, however, of obviating 
every difficulty m that respect, we, 
the undersigned diverymen of the 
city of London, do hereby again 
request your lordship to convene a 
common hall, on an early day, i 
order to consider the late conven- 
tion im Portugal, by which the cha- 
racter, honour, and interests ot the 
country have been so deeply af- 
tected, and to adopt such measures 
as may be deemed advisable. 

‘Lhe above provest and requisi - 


ion Was signe 


t 7a . by ne. 1? ly * he 

5 | , » Ba . . 

hun lred livervym >My and presented 
1° ‘ . 1° 7 i x : 

t his | rdship U' Avil, CGoodbe. 

: ‘ 

i 


ny] . , 
ere. Lhe roluown 


iy answer Was 

returned by the lord mayor :— 
“The lord may presents Is 
compliments to Mr. deputy Good- 
behere. ‘lhe consideration which 


es Pee ee taeda. rat. a 
Ma ucead tik s01U mays a LO GUecilie 
convening the livery of London ia 

s S . . . 
common hail, on the requisition 
before presented to him, tor the 
‘onsidering, at thus 
uume, the late convention in Portu- 
| sin full force, and im- 
duces his lordship again to decline 
convening the meetwny requested 

a Sei 
by the renewed. application, m the 
same terms, for the saine purpose, 
nted by Mr. 

hee wy: 

deputy Coodbel: 1s morning. 
yao ror ereatly reewste 
Che lord mayor greatly regreis 
! . "- . . .” ‘ oD . 
to find himself obirvved, in the ol- 


4 4 


, 
winch ! I< boy prese 


ficial exercise of his discretion, to 
differ trom any part of the respect- 
able livery of London, on their 


view of the subject. 


«'J‘o*Samuel Goodbehere, es4. 


de puty, &e, Ke. &c."’ 
The King v. Alexander Davidson. 


§.—This was an yates wl 
fied by the attorney-general 
against 
~~) 
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against the defendant, charging him 
with fraud in his character of agent 
to the barrack-master-genezal, 

furnishing supplies for that pea 
partment of the public service. The 
information; in specifying the pre- 
cise nature of the fraud, sets forth, 
that the defendant, by an agree- 
ment entered into with general 
Delancy, in the year 1795, stipu- 
lated to purchase stores for the 
barrack department, and to see 
them packed and torwarded to their 
place of destination; he being fe 
lowed for his agency two and ; 

halt per cent. upon the charges 
and expenses so.incur rred ; that be 
continued toactm the character of 
agent, consistent with the terms 
stipulated in the agreement, till the 
vear 1798, when, instead of purs 
chasing the supplies from the mer- 
chants, as he had been accustome - 
to do, he furnished them tron his 
own oe assuming to him 
do uble ch. ilracter of " seller as well 
as buyer; and having caused fic- 
titious bills of parcels to be made 
out in the names of two ot his 


clerks (Watson and Allen), and 


, . 
Seil tne 


taken from them receipts, as if they 
had been dealt with on helt own 
iccounry. ‘t account Ww 
returned to th ly ¢ k ofnace, and 
the commission charged and al- 
lowed upon the transactions, the 
same as ti the detendant had ac- 
tually been the pure ‘haser « n the 
part ol government, and not the 
seller. By tii < T ibricated bills 
and receipts, the barrack-master- 
yen ral Wiis deceive ad, and the O- 
verrnment « frauded, and the de. 
fendant obtained a commissicn 
which he was not ertitled to under 
} roement, | dai 1 to his 
prot the I. 

' ; ‘ . } ‘ \ y 

i ed ‘ ( d 
to pro t! > 


SS 2 see BF A, 








(December, 


that the contract was fy) tly abided 
by, from 1795 to |* 798, but thar 
the fraud stated in th e iy sana 
was carried on from ] 79% une 
ee er ag the practice was discon. 
tinue conseqi > of 
Investig: ition ‘ue th ea . 
ACCOUNTS of 
the barrack de ‘partment, and yh. 
mately brought to figla by 
military conimission ins titnted by 
the house of commons. ‘The pat. 
ticular instance of fraud imputed, 
amounted to about 1500), being 
the commission ch irgedon 15,000) 
Mr. Dallas, for the defendant, 
said, that such a sum could not be 
an inducement to 2 m:n in suchan 
extensive business, and high line 
in society, to forleit all that could 
be dear to him, and that he was 
employed by general Delancy, 
without any previous acquaintance, 
but entirely trom his knowledge in 
business and preat mercantile 
concerns.—Mr. Dallas said, 
ould admit, by -that agreement, 
he was employed merely as an 
agent, at a stipulated commission; 
and that he was bound to deliver 
in bills of parcels from the parties 
he dealt with, as vouchers for the 
purchases he made on the barrack 
accounts ; and he would ask, if tt 
is likely, after four years of ho- 
nourabk conduct, dilis ent and faith 
fulin the discharg re ol his duty, and 
accurate and punctual in his at 
counts, he should all at once de 
viate from tha it line ot — 
and be guilty of a frau dulent breach 
i the execution of his contract 
* he defence, however, on which 


sa 


he rested was, that between the 


Att ‘ ‘ 


j and 1798, general De- 


vears 179 
‘derable difficulty 


loney found co 
bee + Lech baha 


to obtam i »¢ from the mer- 
chants. and knowing, that, by the 
first agreement, Mr. Davidson Was 
rm? vaibrt ere it rnishing suppres 
sy 

y 7 is C vp «tuJe _ entered ynto 4 
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nber, 
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thar 
ation 
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fresh agreement with him, and, to 
benefit che ata service, doree ed 
- Sy should be 
thar that sup’ 4 
away, oi) vie if he hould oe 


dim. “9! 
glow ed to furnish the supp eharrs 
elf The crrcamstince f the « 


fendant’s bills be xing made ont in 
Aeqame of his iwo clerks, 1 this 
e evinced no » frand, but was 
‘ merely for the Si nay of lore 
malitt, as it would have been>'r- 
re alae for the same perso to ‘he 
er both as buyer and seller in the 
ne document. ‘Che commission 
was ch arged ma idvertently, and 
wn the defendant discovered the 
Tht, he had endeavo ured to gt 
ek the accounts from the ofnce, 
correct them, but it was too late, 
-2ccoun:s hay er been par sed. 
General Delincy was then call- 
who admitted that he agreed to 
te defendant sfueni-hing the sup- 
ls from his own stores, but not 
Nis charging commission upon 
*m. Had he done so, he should 
2 COI uswered | hmself as guilty 
fafugrant breach ot his duty to 
panic. He never knew the 
mmission Was b ved d, though 
had no doubt Mr. Davidson 
: rt have laid the case on that 
hod before the b \ board, that 
nid hav rcallod fon consider: ition, 
Lon Moira, sir Evan Nepean, 
wt Andrew Snape Hammond, sir 
: Vila Rule, the hon, W< Hesie ; 
‘Wy aml Messrs. Lee, daar, 
cowley, Smart, Davidson, Jor- 
Black, Gilpin, Long, and 
My Mack, Gilpin, ier, dine 
SASSON, Were thea examined as 
“aatacter, aad all described the 
talaMt as a mean of. strict p pro- 
S) } aud honour, and th xt thes y be- 
4 him to be inc: apab le of com: 
Unga da) liberate ® fraud. 
i attorne y-ze mMeral made an 
ben reply, Msistiay that the de- 
y had conti buted to substan. 


Noe Tid. The inaccuracies 


. 
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the defendant wished to correct 
were not relative to the commis. 
sion, they respected other errors in 
his acconats. 

Lord Ellenborough summed 
up wid great accuracy and pre- 
cision: he observed with strong 
emphasis upon the fabricating of 
the bilis of parcels and the receitts, 
and said it seldom happened that 
deceit Was necessary to produce an 
honourable or honest purpose. 

The jury, after consulting for 
sone time, found the defendant 
Gui y. 


COMMON COUNCIL. 


9,— The lord mayor held his first 
court of common council, when 
Mr. deputy Halyer, moved the 
thanks of the court to J. Ansley, 
esq. the late lord mayor, for his 
zealous, upright, and impartial 
conduct duriag hts mayoralty. 

Mr. Quin regretted, that not- 
withstanding his personal regard 
for the late lord mayor, he could 
not concur in the vote aphhue neds 
when he considered the cas of 
Christie, a freeman of the we of 
Londoa, who was not only im- 
pre-sed ithe enty with his lord. 
ship’s consent, but even + y his cons 
currence, on Which account he 
must move a necative. Mr. Jacks 
also, besides’ the above ground, 
observe '. thit there were other 
parts of that conduct which the 
original modon of thanks went to 
approve, trom which he must dis- 
seat. Rumours, pretty generally 
circulated, had’ conveyed to the 
public, that tac mansion-house was 
deprived of the presence of the late 
I rd mavor for days; und one day, 

‘nea there was un official attene 
dincé. met ‘of business were de. 
tained long afser those hours set 
apart fi or the performance « f public 
duties. —Witht ‘sOUct to the facility 


(L) afforded 
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afforded by the late lord mayor to 
the members of that court, on all 
occasions, he had to observe, that 
it was his duty to have once sought 
an interview, and his reception was 
as repulsive and forbidding as if he 
presented himsclf ia formd pauperis, 
A debate of considerable length 
took place, after which, Mr. Hal- 
yer’s motion was negatived on a 
division, 59 against 47. 


Admiralty-office. 13. 


A dispatch has been received 
from gen. Stuart, at Messina, con- 
taining an inclosure trom lieut. 
Bryce, which details the particulars 
of a successful attack made on Dia- 
mante Harbour, by a small expe- 
dition supported by the Halcyon 
and Weazel sloops, &c. 

Of Diaman'e, §. pt. 8. 

Sir, I do myself the honour to 
acquaint you, that the detachment 
you were pleased to put under my 
orders has successfully cxecuted 
the service in view, by capturing, 
in conjanction with capt. Pearce, 
of the royal navy, a flotilla of 38 
sail of the enemy’s vessels, of which 
four are large gun-boats, under the 
town of Diamante, where they had 
been blockaded with much perse- 
verance by capt. Prescott, of the 
Wearel. On our arrival, I found 
the position of the enemy very re- 
spectuble, as the town of Diamante, 
which covered the vessels ranged 
oh the right and left of it, stands 
ona peninsula nearly inaccessible 
onthree sides; the fourth ie pro- 
tected by different inclosures ; and 
there is, besides, a building of con. 
siderable strength commanding the 
whole. After the building had 
been cannonaded for some time by 
captains Pearce and Rescold, of 
the royal navy, and the chevalier 
de Balsamo, commander of a Sici- 


dian gailiot, who were indefarigabie 
6 


in their exertions, 250 men of the 
reyiment of Malta, under Maior 
Hammill, and 100 of the 38 " 
ment under capt. O'Brien, were 
landed at day-break this morning 
about half a mile to the northwapd 
of the town, accompanied by 
howitzer and two 3-pounders, com. 
manded by captain Campbell of 
the royal artillery. The enemy, 
who consisted of about 400 men o 
the civic guard, with a proporiing 
of French troops, were gradual; 
forced back through the under. 
wood upon the town ; which, how. 
ever, they did not attempt to de 
fend, but took to the mountain; 
and we were enabled to turn their 
batteries, of four heavy guns, on 
the beach to the southward of the 
town, without sustaining any los, 
when the whole of their vessels fell 
into ourhands. I beg leave to er 
press great satisfaction with the 
judicious conduct of major Ham 
mill ; and thanks are due to capt. 
Campbell, commanding the arti: 
lery; capt. OBrien, commanding 
the 58th; and licut. Lawson of the 
engineers, who did me the favour 
to atrend me on shore. 

A ex. Beycr, lieut. col. R. L. 


Admiralty-offer, Dee. V7 

Copy of a letter from sir E. Pellew, 

bart. to the hon. W. W, Pole. 
Culloden, Bombay Harbour, April. 

Sir, I request you will submit te 
the lords commissioners of the a¢ 
miralty the inclosed letter from 
lieut. Dawson, acting in the com 
mand of his majesty’s ship St 
Fiorenzo, stating the _particulars 
of the capture of La Piedmontas 
French frigate, mounting 50 gu" 
on the 8th ult. in the Gulf of Me 
naar.—In making this communes 
tion, I am desirous of expressing 
those mingled sentiments ¥ “4 
Miration and sata 
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perienced in the loss of capt. Har- 
dingey who fell in the moment of 
victory, after having exerted, du- 
nag three successive days, the 
most remarkable zea), gallantry, 
aod judgment, in the conduct of 
his very brilliant action. His 
‘aews service has been thus de- 
pnved of a most excellent and di- 
‘seuiched officer, of whom the 
highest expectations have been just- 
ly formed, from a knowledge of 
hismany great and excellent quae 
litieseThe merit of lieut. Daw- 


a, upon whom the cominand de-, 


vlved after the death of captain 
Hardinge, is already well known to 
the board by his gallant behaviour 
na former occasion, when he was 
everely wounded at the capture of 
te Psyche frigate by the St. Tio- 
renzo, in which nearly the whole 
aber present officers and crew had 
the honour to share.—The man- 
wr in which he continued the ac- 
ton, which had been'so nearly con- 
cluded by his lamented captain, 
and finally conducted it to a suc- 
cessful issuse, will doubtless secure 
to him the high approbation and 
meompense of their lordships.— 
The undaunted bravery, the ani- 
tated and persevering exertions of 
every officer, seaman, and marine 
m board the St. Fiorenzo, have 
ven truly worthy of the beloved 
country in whose cause they have 
wen so nobly engaged ; the public 
fratitude will be commensurate 
wth their eminent services.—l 
#m that the St. Fiorenzo had 
anved with her prize in safety at 
Columbo, from whence she may 
be expected at this port. 

Epwarp Peiiew. 

ot Ferenso, at Sea, Marcbg. 
ant a with great regret I 
nit sre you of the death of 
Mer ¢ nge, late ot his ma- 
M)$suip St, Fiorenao, who fell 
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gloriously in the early part of an 
action on the 8th inst. between 
this ship and the French national 
frigate 1.a Piedmontaise.—The St. 
Fiorenzo sailed from Point de 
Galle on Friday the 4th inst. at 
half past 11, A. M. On the Gth, at 
7, A. M. passed three Indiamen, 
and shortly after saw a frigate 
bearing N, E. We immediately 
hauled our wind in chase, and 
made all sail, being at that time in 
Int. 7 deg. 82 thin., long. 77 deg. 
58 min. We made the private 
signal, which was not answered ; 
and at five showed our colours, 
which the enemy took no notice of, 
At 40 minutes past eleven, P. M. 
we ranged alongside of him on the 
larboard tack, and received his 
broadside. After engaging till 5Q 
uinutes past eleven P. M. withina 
cable’s length, the enemy made 
still a-head, out of the range of our 
shot. We ceased fring, and made 
all sail after him, continuing te 
come up with him ull day-light; 
when, finding he could not avoid 
an action, he wore, as did we also. 
At 25 minutes past six recommenc- 
ed the action at the distance of half 
a mile, gradually closing with him 
to a quarter of a mile. The fire 
wis constant and well-directed on 
both sides; though that of the 
enemy slackened towards the latter 
part of the action, At a quarter 
past eight P, M. the enemy made 
all sail away; our main topsail- 
yard being shot through, the main 
royal mast, and both main-topmast- 
stays, the mainspring-stay, and 
most of the standing and running 
rigging, and all our sails, shot to 
pieces, and most of our cartridges 
fred away (as our guns were di- 
rected at his hull, he was not much 
disabled ahout his rigging), we 
ceased firing, and empl yed all 
Bands in repuiring the damages 
(Lz) sustained, 
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sustained, and fitting the ship again 
for action. From the great injury 
our masts, yards, and sails had re- 
ceived, I am sorry to observe that 
it Was not in our power , to chase to 
renew the action immediately. We, 
however, succeeded 1 keepi ing 
sight ot him during the night ; “and 
at nine A. M. on the 8th, “the ship 
being perfectly prepared ter action, 
we bore down upon the enemy un- 
der all sail, He did not endeavour 
to avoid us till we hauled athwart 
his stern, for the purpose of gaining 
the weather- aug re, and ele cing 
up to close f ht, when he bauled 
up also, ae made all sail; but, 
perceiving that we came fast up 
with him, and that an action was 
inevitable, he tucked : tnd at three 
we passed each other on GO} posite 
tacks, and recommenced action 
within a quarter of acable’s length. 


With grief I have to observe, that 


our brave captam was billed by a 


, 


{Tat} - shot th = second | Ponte side. 
When the enemy was svalt ou: 
beam, he wore ; and, after an hou 
and 20 minutes close action, struck 


their colours, and waved their hats 


for a boat to be sent them. Six 
proved to be | Preadarse Th t XL»9 
commanded by rot 


*t om clan spay 6 chia 
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went by the board during the nigh, 
It is now a pleasing part g 
of my 
duty to re commend tO your party. 
“ wanes he cool, Steady, and 
rallant conduct o Tf Ban 
Javies and peg Lag 
rge Mov. 
sey 5 the latter, Lam SOrry to add, 
was severely wounded about te, 
minutes before the enemy strack, I 
also experienced very great assis 
tance from Mr. Donovan the mas. 
ter, by the judici lous and seaman. 
like manner in which he Jaid ys 
close alongside the enemy. To 
lieut. Samuel Ashmore, of the 
royal marines, Iam much indeby. 
ed, jor the cool und determined 
courage evinced by him through 
the whole action. Indeed, everr 
othcer, peuty oflicer, seaman, ana 
niarine in the ship, behaved inthe 
most brave andg all; int Manner, and 
nobly maintained the pre- -enamnenee 
of the British flag. In the firs 
boat tro m the prize came A VW. 
. Black, assistant- “surgeon of bis 
mi: ye sty’s S6ur regiment, captured 
b y the Piedmon rasecn i 1S passare 
to Madras, who rendered the su- 
cre n Creat assi-tances | am as 
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the wounded are lieutenant H. G. 
Movsey> and quartermaster W. J. 
Brown. 


o,—The Parthian, of 18 guns, 
tying at Plymouth, having been 
ordered to Corunna with dispatches, 
captam Balderston, her riper ck 
jer, went’ on-board ; and, while 
talking to the purser on the quar- 
rerdeck, One of the master’s mates, 
samed Srzith, came behind him, 
ind with a pistol shot him between 
the shoulders, through the spinal 
marrow. Captain B. exclaimed, 
«Q Lord! I am killed !’—fell oa 
the deck, and expired. ‘VThe vil- 
Jain was iastantly secured in lrons, 
A court martial has been sinee as- 
embled on-board the Salvador del 
Mundo, dying at Hamoaze, who 
found Smith guilty of the murder 
ofcapt. B. He was ordered for 
eecution on the 26th; on which 
day, at a quarter past nine, he 
ascended the scaffold, where he did 
not remain more than five mimutes, 
before the fatal bow-gun fired, and 
he was launched into eternity 
amidst the ascending smoke. By 
some accident, in not making fast 
the rope to the windlass, the coil 
was suffered to slip, and he was 
precipitated to the water’s edge : 
he Was again drawn up; and, atter 
hanging the usual time, the lifeless 
body was lowered into a_ boat 
alongside, and conveyed to the 
royal hespital at Stonehouse, where 
twas delivered to his friends. He 
tad been formerly a master of a 
gun-brig, was deemed an excellent 
aman, but addicted to drinking. 
me was a good-looking young 
man, about 25 years of age, and 
dear six feet high. His father is a 
British planter, of great respectabi- 
“ty residing at Santa Cruz, where 
young Smithrwas born ; he receiv- 
ed his education ai New York. 

rots of the Crown and Admiralty. 

It ‘ppears that the whole of the 
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money paid into the registry of the 
high court of admiralty from the 


year 1794, to March 1808, 

amounts to 

As druts of the admi- i. a* d. 
ralty - - 4$79.525 12 10 


As droits of the crown =-1,555,484 19 
A mixed account of b th, 

out of which nothing 

bas becu paid to cap- 


1,051,094 19 @ 


lors - jn 





Making the sum total 

of all the tnhoney paid 

amuunt to - 3,113,905 3 @g 
Sum total of all the 

money drawa by the 

royal warrant and 


otherwise - 2,539 8357 19 


~—4 





And the balance now re- 

maining, is, as above 

Stated , something 

more than half a mil- 

lion, viz. - 574,007 1.6 
The Danish prizes are not included in this 

return, 

Return of the regular army on 
the Ist July 1807, and Ist February 
1SO8 :— 

Number of battalions art 277 
L flective rank and tile 182,876 204,835 
Average strength of 

each battalion . 658 740 
Artillery - - 24,017 24,781 

Return of volunteers, up to the 
Ist December last. 


Cavalry . 25.033 
lufantry - Lol s2] 
Artillery ~ 9,523 
on 

Total 290,009 


Effective militia on the 
Ist Feb. 1808, 77,104 
Amount of bank of England 
notes of five pounds each, and up- 
wards, including bank post bills 
payable seven days after sight : 


1sO07. May Ist - £- 15,415,700 
August Ist - 15,525,740 
Nov. Ist - 12,720,520 
1805, Feb. Ist - 13,557,590 


Amouut of bank notes of two 
pounds and one pound each. 


1807. May Ist - Z» 4,122,700 
August Ist - 4,222,600 
Nov. Ist - 4,203,080 
1808. Feb, Ist - 4,215,519 


~ The 
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BR FiR 


The LONDON GE 


T cHts, rie 


NERAL BILL of 


Cuntstexiscs and Buatars from December 15, 1807, to December 13, 1808, 


' er Males 10,189) Inall 
Christened Females Y717 § 19.906 

Whereef have died, ] Sandi0 847 

under 2 years 6075 | Wand 20) = 645 

Between 2 and Wand 30 1200 
5 years 2466 | SV and 40) 1742 


Increased in the Bur 


DISFASFS Cow Pox . .. iti 
Abortive & Stil-bornk roup 
4o2iinabetes . . . 2 

Abscess . . . 49/Dropsy. . . 870 
Bemis « « MOGRe'. ts OI 
Ague .. . « dSiFevers of alikinds «| 





Apoplexy & Sud- Bids 
devly . . 22° Pistnla . . . 1 
Asthina and Phthi- It at +. 2 oe 
sie S80/Gout . . . . 33) 


Hedridden . . SKiravel, Stcne, 
Bleeding . 26) Stranguary . 15; 
Bursten& Rupture26\Grief . . . 5| 
Cancer. . 54iHeadmouldshot, 

Cauker ® -« ° 2) Horse-shoe-head, 
Chicken Pox a| and Water in the } 
Childbed . . 172) Head 


Colick, Gripes, aw-locked . . 2 
&e.  . « « «1G Inflammation. 765, 
Consumption A$@20iLethargy. . . 1 
Convulsions . 4164\Liver-grown . 14] 
Cough and Hoop- Lunatic . . 1%2 
Cough . . 526/Measies ee 1386) 


G§6 Mortification . 


195\Teeth . . . 31&iScalded 
Colds ~ « « JIiVNaundice 2 39/Thrush - « « 48j)Starved 





Buried Fate ‘eat In all 
Females 9726 19,085 
40 and 50 197] 80 and 8 5ny 
50 and 60 1690190 and i100 6% 
FO and 70 1499] He " 
Foand 80 12001102 1 
‘jals this Year 1620. 
Miscarriage . 2|Bit by mad 4 
200! Bruised tas , 
Palsy ee" *iBurnt . . 5) 
Piles . . . . WiDrowned . , 995 
Pleurisy . 171 xcessive Drink. 
Purples ... u a 
Guinsy . . « [Found Dead . | 
Rheumatisin Tit ractured 
Scurvy e w'< Qi ri hted 
Small Pox }l6Mivozen . . 
Sore Throat Y\initled by Falls and 
Soresand Ulcers Aj several otherAe 
Spasm . . . J5} erxddents . . 
St. Vitus’s Dance 1] /Killed themselves 
Stuppage im the 
Stomach . . 12{Poisoned . . 


aw 4 


Tumour . . .. 1/Suflocated 
Were « « « 
Venereal. . . 28 Total 555 

CASUALTIES. — 
Bit by a mad Cat 1; 


“As 
ea 





There have been executed in ihe city of London and county of Surrey 5; of which 
number none have been reported to be buried (as such) within the bills of mortality, 


ae 


IRTHS in the year 1808. 


Jat. 4. The lady of sir John 
Pigot, bart. of a son. 

5. The lady of the right hon. 
Robert Dundas, ota daughter. : 

9. Lady Elizabeth Norman, of a 
son. 

18. The lady of Thomas Tooke, 
esq. of a son. 

—- Lady Charles Fitzroy, of a 
daughter. 

20. The countess of Aboyne, of 
2 son. 

30. The lacy «f Horatio Beevor, 
esq. of a dang !.ter. 

Feb. 1. Lady Mosley, of a 
daughter. 


4, Countess Moira, of a son and 
heir. 

6. Hon. Mrs. Fitzroy, of a son 

16. Lady Blackett, of a son. 

20. Lady Stanley, of a son. 

23, Viscountess Morpeth, of a 
son. 

27. Lady Phillips, of a son. 

28, The lady of sir John Hope, 
of ason, 

Marcb z Lady Bagot, of a 
daughter. 

$. The lady of the hon. George 
Villiers, of a son. 

6. Mrs. Saunders, of two sons 
and a daughter. 

8. Lady Jemina Johnston Hope 


of a son. 12, Mrs 
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19, Mrs. Harper, of two sons 


aughter. 
-—_ oe lady of George Polhill, 


daughter, 
oy The Tou of Aberdeen, 


aughter. 

ae} Lady Sinclair, of a son, 

4.Countess of Jersey, of a son 

r. 

at The lady of the hon. Mont- 
omerie Stewart, of a son. 

=, Countess T'albot, of a daugh- 
ter. 
95, Lady Stanley, of 2 son. 

—. The lady of William Caven- 
dish, esq. M. P. of a son and heir. 

May 1. The wife of Isaac Gold- 
smid, esq. of a son. 

13. Countess Grey, of a son. 

9. The lady ot sir William 
Walter Yeo, of a son. 

98. The lady of the hon. Richard 
Ryder, of a son. 

$1. The lady of Wilbraham 
Egerton, of a son. 

June 3. The wife of Joseph 
Johnson, of three daughters. 

I, The lady of Alexander 
Adair, esq. of a son and heir. 

18 The lady of John Gurney, 
esq. of a daughter. 

—. The countess of Abingdon, 
of a son, 

22. The lady of the hon. and 
reve Henry Ryder. 

28. The lady of lord William 
Beauclerc, of a son. 

July 3, The lady of sir Frederic 
Eden, of a son.’ 

4. The countess of Caithness, of 
4 son, 

7. The lady of William Dom- 
ville, esq. of a daughter. 

13. Lady Lambert, of a son. 

16. The lady otf Wm. Tooke, 
eq. of a daughter. 

22, ‘he lady of the hon. and 
er F. Powys, of a son. 

51. Viscountess Marsham, of a 
on and heir, 


na Om US 
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Jug. 6. The duchess of Now- 


castle, of a son. 

10. The lady of the hon. colonel 
King, of a son. 

13.'The lady of John Finch 
Simpson, esq. of a daughter. 

20. Viscountess Ansor, of two 
SONS. . 

21. The countess of Bristol, of a 
son. | 

24, Lady Petre, of a daughter. 

25. The lady of lord Francis 
Spencer, of a daughter. 

28. ‘The fady of H. ‘Thornton, 
esq. M. P. of a daughter. 

Sept, 1. The lady of col. Anson, 
M. P. of ason, 

2. Lady Kenyon, of a daughter. 

11. Lady Heury Swart, of @ 
son. , 

25. Lady “William 
Gower, of a daughter. 

Oct. 4. Lady Kinnaird, of a 
daughter. 

9. The lady of the hon. E. 
Stewart, of a son. 

12. Viscountess Hinchinbroke, 
of a daughter. 

19. ‘The lady of V’rederic Grel- 
let, esq. of twins. 

23. Duchess of Bedford, of a 
son. 

27. The lady of Thomas Hope, 
esq. of a son. 

$1. Viscountess 
daughter. 

Nov. 9. Countess of Banbury, of 
a danghter. 

15. The lady of maior North- 
cote, of a son. 

1%. The lady of James Goodeve 
Sparrow, esq. of a daughter. 

20. The lady of sir Willtam 
Johnston, bart. of a daughter. 

O4. The lady of Ben}. Hobhouse, 
esq. M. P. of a daughter. 

YS. Viscountess Pollayton, of a 


’ . 
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Li¢. 7. Lady Mulgrave, of a 
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8. The wife of Mr. M*‘Currie 
Holborn, of three children. 

10. The lady of Caleb White- 
foord, esq. of a son. 

12. The lady of sir Hector 
M‘ Kenzie, bart. of a son. 

15. The lady of sir James Lake, 
bart. of a son. 

17. Lady Strong, of a son. 

21. Lady Anne Ashley Cowper, 
of a son. 

26. The hon. Mrs. Winn, of a 
son. 





MARRIAGES in the year 1808. 


Jan. 6, The emperor of Austria, 
to the puincess Maria Beatrix. 

9. Ag. R. Sutherland, esq. M. P. 
to miss Mills. 

10. Admiral] lord Keith, to miss 
Thrale. 

16. Wm. Frend, esq. to miss 
Blackburne. 

—. Taylor Combe, esq. to miss 
Elizabeth Gray. 

20. James Banks, esq. to miss 
Mary Barnard. 

25. The earl of Pembroke, to the 
countess of Woronzow. 

Feb. 2. William Sturges Bourne, 
esq. M. P. to miss Anne Bowles, 

13. Charles Cockerill, esq. to the 
hon. Harriet Rushout. 

20. Henry Hoare, esq. to miss 
Dering. 

March 3. Capt. Coffin, to miss 
Larkins. 

12. John Lewis Mallet, to miss 
Baring. 

13. N. E. Garrick, esq. to miss 
Blunt. 

15. James Amos, esq. to Mrs. 
Mitchell. 
_ 19. Capt. Sullivan, to miss Hen- 
rietta James. 

23. Col. Dorrien, to miss Le 
Clerc. 

30. Lord Henry Petty, to lady 
Susan Strangeways. 
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1868, 


-Aprl 6. Admiril Eden, 
O'Brien, to Mrs. wai Edwaid 
7. Sir Thomas Dvke 
to miss Hoare. 
_ 10. General Camphell, to Mis. 
Knox. 

11. H. J. Shepherd, eso. 
Mary ting OHNO 
18. Davies Giddy, esq, M. 
ninM.A.Gie en” 

22. William Symonds, €Sq. to 
miss Elizabeth Luscombe, 

25. C. W. Taylor, esq. M. P, to 
miss Charlotte Thomson. 

May 1. C. J. Reshall, esq. to 
miss Martin. 

3. Sir Nelson Rycroft, to miss 
Margaret Mandeville. p 

4. The right hon. Reginald Pole 
Carew, to the hon. Caroline Anne 
Lyttleton. | 

14, Sir J. T. Duckworth, K. B, 
to miss S, C. Buller, 

20. Lord viscount Primrose, to 
Harriet, 2d daughter of the bon 
Bartholomew Bouverie. 

21.J.E. Wilmot, esq. to Eliza 
beth Emma, 4th daughter of Dr. 
Parry, Bath 

23. The ion. E. &. Cowper, 
M. P. to miss Catharine Phili 

28. Captain Murray, to lady 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter ot 
his grace the duke of Athol. 

June 1. The hon. John George 
Dalrymple, to miss Manners. 

7. Stafford O'Brien, esq © 
Emma, 2d daughter of G, N. 
Noel, esq. ' 

14. N. W. Ridley Colborne, 
esq. to miss Steele. 

18. Edward Hartopp, jut. ¢4 
to Anna Fiecnora, eldest daughter 
of sir Bourchier Wray, bart. 

19. James Moncriefi, esq. to ms 
Robertson. 

23, Lord Arthur Somerset, © 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late viscount Falmouth. 


29. George Harris, ¢4 -) 
Christabell, 


yke Ackland, 


) tity 


d Pole 


Anne 
K. B, 


se, to 
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Christabell,’ only daughter of ad- 
aj Chambers. 

wid 7, Lord Louth, to the eldest 

daugnter of lord Dunsany. 

}}. Lieutenant-col, Hanmer, to 
miss Bucknall. 

19, William Macdonald, esq. to 

ss Miller. 
mis 

93, Mortimer Drummond, esq. 
to lady Emily Perey. 

4, James Coulthurst, esq. to 

nN Warren. : 

4 Aug. 4. Sir Mordaunt Martin, 
bart, to Mrs, North. 

8. The marquis of ‘Tavistock, to 
lady Maria Anne, daughter of the 
arl of Harrington. . 

10 neers Smith, esq. to miss 
Emma Smith. 

15. Sir John Gore, to the eldest 
daughter of admirat Montagu. 

g, Sir "Wm. George Parker, 
bart. to miss Still. 


% Philip John Ducarel, esq. | 


to Lucy, youngest daughter of the 
late Dr. Crossman. 

Set. 1, Thomas Fenton, esq. to 
miss Ann Spode. 

§.J. H. Holder, esq. to miss 
Elitabeth Hewitt. 

1%. Rev.. Sam. Serrell, to miss 
Harriet Digby. 

4. Lord Charles Bentinck, to the 
hom. miss Seymour. 

My George Luw, esq. to miss 
Suu, 

Uc, 3. Wm. A’Court, esq. to 
Maria, second daughter of lady 
Bridget Bouverie. 

10. Mr. Thompson, to miss F. 
L, Stod.rt. 

4, Hon. Robert Curzon, to miss 

pps 

17. Major Smith, to miss Eliza 


Yi, Capt. Hopkins, to miss 
Mberlaine. 
Nov. 8. The hon. Fitzroy Stan- 
“P* to miss Caroline Wyndham. 
Mr. Francis Wakefield, to 


Dwe.aA a Aa... 
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Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
the late rev. Gilbert Wakefield, 

22. Lord George Berestord, to 
miss Harriet Schutr. 

—. Sir Geo. Bowyer, bart. to 
miss Douglas. 

24. Launcelot Rollaston, esq. to 
the only daughter of sir George 
Chetwynds. 

30. Richard Sharpe, esq. to 
Mrs. Sherwin. 

Dec. 1. William Priestley, esq.to 
miss Elizabeth Paley. 

7. Joshua Hobson, esq. to miss 
Jane Pulsford, 

10. Wm. I’. Bonnell, esq. to miss 
Anna Collins. 

26. ‘The prince de Conde, to the 
princess dowager de Monaco. 


DEATHS in ‘the year 1808. 


Jan, 1, Captain Lydiard, of the 
Anson trigate, which was wrecked. 

$. Gen. Leland, M. P. 

4. Kdward Horne, esq. 

8. Lord Alexander Gordon. 

10. Rev. Cornelius Winter. 

13. ‘he hon. Margaret Stuart 
Wortley Mackenzie. 

15. Hon. Charles Lewis Mor- 
daunt. 

16. Viscount Trafalgar. 

93. Mr. Robert Freebairn. 

29. Henry lord viscount Gage, 

30. Leonard More, esq. 

—., Rev. Robert Wharton, 

Fb. 1. Charlotte Maria, countess 
of Euston. 

—. Earl’ Crawford and Lind- 
say. | 
5. James White, aged 107, 

10. Lord Thomond, by a fall 
from his horse. 

12. Mrs. A. M. Bennet. 

15. John Coltman, esq. 

90. Gerard lord Lake. 

21. George Hill, esq. the king’s 
most ancient serjeant, 





29, Rev. 
7 
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29. Rev. Dr. Barnett. 

Marcb 1. Lord Scott, infant son 
of the earl of Dalkeith. 

5. The lady of sir Henry Mar- 
tin. 
6. George Dane, earl of Dor- 
chester. 

7. Sir Giles Rooke. 

10. Mr. Siddons, husband of the 
celebrated actress. 

12. George Gregory, D. D. 
F.S.A. 

—. Henrietta Maria, dowager 
countess of Fingall. 

14. Rev. Philip Du Val, D. D. 
I. R. and A. SS. 

17. Sophia Anne, the lady of 
sir Wm. Pole. | 

19. Jane, countess dowager of 
Dundonald. 

24. W. Jones, of the hydropho- 
bia. 

—. Lady Morgan. 

25. In her 10Ist year, Mrs. Ca- 


. therine Stocks. 


26. Sir Bowyer Nigel Gresley, 
bart. 

30. Sir Henry Grey, bart. 

$1. Robert Roddam, sentor ad- 
miral of the red. 

April 1. Rev. W. Wood, F.L.S. 

4, Lady Charlotte Murray. 

7, Peter Rainier, admiral of the 
blue. 

11. Elizabeth, countess dowager 
of Moira. 

15. James Paull, esq. 

20. The dowager ted Frank- 
land. 

24. Mrs. Foss, wife of E. S. 
Foss, esq. 

May |. Allan, second son of the 
carl ot Galloway. 

2. Capt. George Gardner, esq. 

3. John Brown, esq. admiral of 
the blue. 

5. The right hon. and rev. Char- 
les Aynsley. 

ll. Lady Tyrawley. 


14. Rev. Thos. Perey, LL.D. 
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15. Alicia, lad 
Heard. y of sit Tang 

23. Edmund Ayrton, » 

28. The right rey, ah 
Hurd, D.D. bishop of Worcester 

a 4 The rev. Dr. Underhill 

. The rev. Geor 
B.D. F.S.A. = 

13. Sir Roger Kerrison, 

14. Sir John Day. . 

a an Richard Coulton, 

3. Alexander Dalrymple, 

27. Aged 110 years =. 
months, Mary Ralphson. 

30. Mrs. Garrow, wife of W. 
Garrow, esq. 

July 1. Rev. Mr. Owen, of 
Christ Church College, Oxford. 

—. Mrs. Jardine, relict of the 
rev. D. B. Jardine. 

6. Miss Emma Marsham, third 
daughter of the hon, and rev. Dr, 
Jacob Marsham. 7 

—. William Churchill, esq. 

14. Anne, the lady of sir Fre. 
deric Eden. 

—. Henrietta Laura Pultener, 
countess of Bath, 

18. The rev, Thomas Randolph, 
M. A. 

19, Mrs. Longman, relict of the 
late Thomas I.. esq, 

23, Mr. Barthelemon, the cele. 
brated performer on the violin. 

27. John Thomas de Burgh, 
thirteenth earl of Clanricarde. 

31. The dowager lady Dunbar. 

dug. 1. Lady Diana Beauclere. 

5. Mr. John Peltro; engraver. 

10. Matthew Richard Onslow, 
esq. eldest son of admiral sit Richard 
QO, bart. 

14. Catherine, lady of sir Charles 
W. R. Boughton, bart. 

19, James Comming, esq: adm 
ral of the white. 

22. Benj. Way, esq. _ | 

26. The hon. and right 


James Yorke, lord bishop of Livy. 


28, William Daw, esq: 
Sept. §. 
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Sy. 4. John Home, esq. 


5, Rev. Clement Crutwell. 
i]. Mary, dowager buaroness 


a oe John Edwards, as he 


bathing in the sea. 
an William Henry, lord Lyttle- 


“a Peter Isate Thellusson, 
Rendlesham. 

“- Richard Porson, M. A. 

Greek Professor at Cambridge. 

Oc. 1. John Newman, esq. 

2 Rev. William James French, 
od Trinity college Cambridge. 

5.John Pym, esq. 

§. John Sheldon, esq. F.R.S. 

10. Rev, John Beevor, rector of 
Greatand Little Burlingham. 

15. Marianne, wife of gen. H. E. 
For. 

16. Rev. James Nasmith, D. D. 

#2. Mr. R. W. Jennings, attor- 
ey at law. 

28. Mrs. Charlotte Dalrymple. 

Nev. 3. Isabella countess of 
Errol, 

— Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, 
many years minister of the Unita- 
nan chapel in Essex-street. 

10. Guy Carleton, lord Dorches- 
wr, K. B. 

ll. Sir Henry Paulett St. John 
Mildmay, bart, M, P. 

—. Rev. Rochemont Barbauld. 

20. Captain Thomas Dacres. 

48. Sir Richard Hill. 

29.Thomas Panton, esq. brother 
othe duchess of Ancaster. 

—. Admiral sir Thomas Pasley, 
bart, 
_ Dee 3. Anna Maria baroness 
‘oreger, whose title devolved on 
Gehon. J. W, Grimston, M. P. 
eldest son of lord Grimston. 
4.Hon.Henrietta Sophia Phipps, 
t-dest daughter of lord Mulgrave. 

A: Henry Arundel, eighth lord 
“ Arundel of Wardouz, and, a 
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count of the holy Roman em- 
pire. 

17. Mark Sprott, esq. 

22. The dowager lady Shelly. 

2+, Aged 104, Thomas Clee of 
Mitcham, in Surry. 

28, At Bath, the rev. John Dune 
can, D. D. 

$0. Alan lord Gardner, admiral 
of the white. 

—, James-Bucknall Grimston, 
lord Verulam, viscount Grimston, 

—. Near Rotherham, aged 101, 
Mrs. Anne Addy. 
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PROMOTIONS in the year 1808, 


Queen's palace, Jan. 6. His grace 
Wiliam duke of Manchester, 
sworn captain-general and gover. 
nor in chief of the island of Ja- 
maica. 

Foreign-office, Jan. ‘7. Francis 
Hill, esq. appointed his majesty’s 
secretary of legation to the court 
of his royal highness the prince 
regent of Portugal. 

Downing-street, Jan, & Williame 
Anne Villettes, esq. lieutenant-pe- 
nexal of his majesty’s torces, ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor of the 
island of Jamaica, and commander 
of the forces, with the local rank of 
general in the island of Jamaica. 

Downing-sirect, Jan. 16. Sir 
George Prevost, bart. appointed 
lieutenant-governor of the province 
of Nova Scotia, vce sir John Went- 
worth, bart.; and to be comman- 
der of the forces, with the local 
rank of lieutenant-general in Nova 
Scotia only. 

Whitehall, Jan. 16. Rev. William 
Leigh, LL.B. recommended, by 
letter, to the chapter of the cathe- 
dral church of Hereford, to be 
chosen dean of the satd cathedral 
church, vice rev. Dr. Nathan ‘Ve. 

theell, 
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therell, dec. —Rev. Samuel Birch, 


M.A. Fellow cf St. John’s Sones. 


Cambridge (son of alderman B.) 
presented to the united rectories 
of St. Mary, Woolnoth, and 5t. 
Mary, Weolchurch Haw, in the 
city of London, wae rev. John 
Newton, dec.—Reverend William 
Long, LL. B. presented to the 
rectory of Pulham St. Mary, with 
the chapel of St. Mary-Magdalen 
thereunto annexed, in the county 
of Norfolk, wee rev. Thomas 
Bowen, dec.—Rev. Michael Stir- 
ling, presented to the church and 
parish of Cargill, in the county of 
Perth, and presbytery of Dunkeld, 
vice Mr. J. P. Bannerman, dec. 

Carlton-hiuse, Jan. 18. Rev. Fre- 
derick-William Blomberg, M. A. 
chaplain in ordinary to the prince 
of Wales, appointed clerk of the 
closet to his royal highness, vice 
rev. Dr. Lockman, dec. 

Vbiteball, Jan, 19. Rev. Charles 
Digby, M.A. appointed a preben- 
dary of the Free Chapel of St. 
George, in the castle ot Windsor, 
vice rev, Dr. John Lockman, dec. 
—Rev. Edward-Christopher Dow- 
deswell, D. D. appointed a canon 
of the cathedral church ot Christ, 
in the university of Oxtord, vice 
right rev. Edward Venables, late 
bishop of Carlisle, translated to the 
archiepiscopal see of York. 

Queen's palace, Jan. 20, His 

ace Edward- Venables, lord 
archbishop of York, sworn of his 
majesty’s privy council, 

Vbiteball, Jan. 26. Rev. Samuel 
Goodenough, LL.D. Dean of 
Rachester, recommended, by congé 
d'clire, to be elected bishop of Car- 
lisle, vice right rev. Dr. Edward- 
Venables Vernon, translated to the 
archiepiscopal see of York.—Rev. 
Walter King, D. D. appointed a 
prebendary of the collegiate church 











































of St. Peter, Westmins . 
Dr. Nathan Wetherell, dn 

Whiteball, Jan, 30. Rev. Bayar: 
Otter, M. A. presented to the ay 
onry or-prebend of Ulhskelie, m4 
York cathedral, vice Drummond 
dec.—Rev. Michael Marlow D. 1) 
appointed a canon or prebend of 
Canterbury cathedral, 
resigned. 

Qucen’s palace, Feb. 2h. Rober: 
Bar ntord, of Up My CS. appointed 
sheriff of the county of Chester 
wee Charles Trelawny Brereton 
ot Shotwick park, esq. ; Maries. 
duke Middleton Middleton, of 
Lear, esq. to be sheriff of the 
county of Derby; Williun Cary, 
ot Cannock, esq. to be sheriff of 
the county of Stafford; John Ful. 
Jarton, of Barton on the Heath, 
esq. to be sheriff of the county of 
Warwick ; John Nathaniel Miers, 
of Cadoxtone juxta Neath, esq. to 
be sheriff of the county of Glamor. 
gan, vi¢e the hon. William Boot 
Grey, of Duffrin; Rees Williams, 
ot Gwainclawth, esq. to be shen 
of the county of Brecon; and 
John Jones, of Penrhose Brodwen, 
esq. to be sheriff of the county of 
Anglesey, vice Edward Jones, of 
Cromleck, esq. 

War-office, Feb. 27. General Wi 
liam viscount Howe, K. B. gover- 
nor of Berwick, appointed gover 
nor of Plymouth,. vice lord Lake, 
dec. ; and lieutenant-general Bi 
nastre ‘Tarleton, to be governor & 
Berwick, vice lord Howe. 

Quecn’s palace, March 2. hon. 
William Asheton Harbord, swor 
lieutenant of the county of Norfolk, 
and city of Norwich, and county 
of the same, vice marquis Town. 
shend, dec.—Francis Lloyd, 
Domgay, ¢sq. appointed sheriff . 
the county of Montgomery, = 
Robert Knight, of Gwernygorr 


Vie: King, 
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Wor-oficts March 8. Colonel 
William Dickson, of the 42d foot, 
ined asta Itt ot 
Cork, tis? general Le and, dec. 
ween’s palace, Marcb Q, Right 
hon. Richard ear] of Mount. Edg- 
cumbe, swern one of a majesty’s 
hon. privy council. 
™phicbol, March 15. Reverend 
William Beaumont Busby, D. Db. 
appointed dean of the cathedral 
church of Rochester, vice rev. Dr. 
Samuel Goodenough, promoted to 
the bishopric of Carlisle. 

Queen’s palace, Mareb 16. Right 
bon, George earl of Aberdeen, in- 
vested with the ensigns of the or- 
der of the ‘Thistle.—-Right hon. 
Percy viscount Strangford, created 
i knight of the Bath, and sworn 
af his majesty’s most honourable 
privy council.—Right hon. d- 
ward earl of Digby, sworn lord 
heutenant of the county of Dorset, 
andthe town of Poole, and county 
the said town, vice the earl of 
Dorchester, dec.—-William LEger- 
ton, of ‘Tatton park, esq. appointed 
sheriff of the county of Chester, v.ce 
Robert Bampton, of Upton, esq. 

Whieeball, March 19. Hon. and 
tev. Henry Ryder, M. A, appointe 
tdaprebendary of the [ree Chapel 
at St. George, in the Castle of 
Windsor, vice Busby, resigned.— 
Rev, William Cooper, B.D. pre- 
ented to the rectory of Wading- 
bam St. Mary’s and St. Peter’s, 
wth the chapel of Smiterby, co. 
Lincoln, vee Barker, dec. 

Weitehall, March 22. Brigadier- 
general Charles Shipley, of the 
carpsof royal engineers, knighted, 
: Whitehall, March o9, ; Rev. 
“sep Goodall, D. D. appointed 
a predendary of his majesty’s Free 
by “PG O1 St. Geor ge, in the Castle 

» ve Du Val, dec.— 
os Napier, appointed his 

TYS aigh commissioner to 
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the general assembly of the church 
ef Scotland. 

Whiiehali, dpril 5, Rev. Fre. 
derick Blomberg, M.A. appointed 
a prebendary of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster, 
vice Smith, dec. 

Carlton-louse, April 20. Right 
hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
appointed (by the prince of Wales) 
receiver-general of the duchy of 
Cornwall, vice lord Lake, dec.— 
(Mr. S. has appointed Charles 
Carpenter, esg. of Moditonham, 
his deputy. ] 

Foreign-ofice, April 23. James 
Gambier, esq. appointed his ma- 
jesty’s consul-general in the Portu- 
guese dominions in South Ame- 
recit.—Quen’s palace, April 27 
James Gambier, esq. kniehted. 

Admirally-office, April 28, Admi- 
rals of the white, Charles Buckner, 
esq. and Alan lord Gardner, to be 


‘admirals ot the red,--.Admirals of 


the blue, from Robert Man, esq. 
to Alexander Greme, esq. to be 
admirals of the white.—Vice-ad- 
mirals of the red, from John Brown, 
esq. to sir Charles Cotton, bart. to 
be admirals of the blue.—Vice- 
admirals of the white, from James- 
Hawkins Whitshed, esa. to Peter 
Aplin, esq. to be vyge-ndmirals of 
the red.—Vice-admirals of the 
blue, from George Bowen, esq. to 
Edward Thornbrouch, esq. to be 
vice-admirals ot the white.—Rear- 
admirals of the red, from ‘Thomas 
Drury, esq. to Richard Boger, esa, 
to be vice-admirals of the blue.— 
Rear-admirals of the white, from 
Jonathan Faulknor, esq. to William 
Essington, esq. to be rear-admirals 
of the red.—Rear-admirals of the 
blue, from John M‘Dougall, esq. 
to sir Edmund Nagle, knt, to be 
rear-admiral of the red.—Rear- 
admirals of the blue, from John 
Wells, esq. to Herbert Sawyer, 
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esq. to be rear-admirals of the 
white.—Captains, from Robert- 
Devereux Fencenel esq. to Tho- 
mas Bertie, esq. to be rear-admi- 
rals of the blue.—Charles Boyles, 
esq. sir Thomas Williams, knt. 
William Hargood, esq. and Robert 
Moorsom, esq. to be colonels of 
his majesty’s royal marine forces, 
vice Edward Buller, esq. the hon. 
Robert Stopford, Wm. Lechmere, 
esq. and T. Foley, esq. appoint- 
ed flag-officers of his majesty’s fleet. 
War-ofice, May 6. Lieutenant- 
eral his royal highness Ernest- 
Augustus duke of Cumberland, 
K, G. tobe general in the army, 
by commission dated April 25.— 
Lieutenant-general his royal high- 
ness Adolphus-Frederic duke of 
Cambridge, K. G. to be general in 
the army, by commission dated 
April 25.—Lieutenant-general his 
royal highness William- Frederick 
duke of Gloucester, K. G. to be 
general in the army, by commis- 
ston dated April 25.—L.ieutenant- 
generals, from Edward Fanning 
to sir James Pulteney, bart. to be 
generals in the army.—DMajor-ge- 
nerals, from the hon. Robert Tay- 
lor to Ferdinand, baron ene, 
to be lieutenant-generals in the 
army.—Colonels, trom William. 
Carr Berestord, of the 88th foot, to 
the hon. William Stewart, of the 
95th foot, to be major-generals in 
the army.—Lieutenant - colonels, 
from Thomas Barrow, of the 5th 
West-India regiment, to Francis. 
John Wilder, of the $5th foot, to 
be colonels in the army.—Lieute- 
nant-colonels, hon. George de 
Grey, of the Ist Dragoons, and 
Samuel Hawker, of the 14th light 
dragoons, to be aides-de-camp 
to the king.— Majors, from 
George-Herbert Adams, of the 
6th foot, to Richard Collins, of 
the 83d foot, to be lieutenant-colo- 
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nels in the army,—Capta? 
Edmund Coghlan, ofthe ack = 
“ battalion, to William Colts, 
of the 27th foot, to ae 
the army. be majors i 

Whitehall, May 7. Rig 
Henry baron Holgrevat non 
miral sir Richard Bickerton, barr 
William-Johnstone Hope, and Ro. 
bert Ward, esqrs. the right hon. 
Henry-John viscount PS aon 
James Buller, esq. and rear-admi. 
ral William Domett, appointed 
commissioners for executing the 
office of lord high admiral of the 
united kingdom, &c. &c. 

W ar-office, May 10. Lieutenant. 
general Robert Morse, of the royal 
engineers, to be general in the 
army.—Major - general William 
Congreve, of the royal artillery, 
to be lieutenant-general in the 
army.—Colonels, trom John Eve. 
legh to Edward Stephens, to be 
major-generals in the army.— 
Lieutenant-colonels, from Theo 
weer Lewis to David Collins, to 

colonels in the army.—Majors, 
from Robert Stewart to Alexander 

Brice, to be licutenant-colonels ia 
the army.—Captains, from Wil- 

liam Henry Boys to John Long, to 

be majors in the army. ' 

Queen's —— May 11. Mr. jus 
tice John Bayley knighted, on bis 
appointment as one of the judges 
of the court of king’s bench. __ 

Queen’s palace, May 25. Right 
hon. John Jeffreys, earl Camden, 
K. G. lord president of the pnvy 
council, sworn lord-lieutenant | 
the county of Kent, and of the city 
of Canterbury. . 

Downing-street, May 27. Brig2 
dier-general James aarp 8 
appointed governor and comme 
ie in chiel in and over the island 
of Dominica in America. _ 

Whiteball, June 14. Right rev. 


Dr. Folliot Herbert Walker Corne- 
wall, 
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gall} bishop of Hereford, recom- 

d, by congeé d'clire, to be 
elected bishop ot Worcester, vice 
Dr. Hurd, dee. é i. 

Treasury, June 25. C. 1. Mal- 
ing, €84° appointed a commissioner 

the excise, vice Lowndes, dec. ' 

Carlten-bouse, June 28. Benjamin 
Tucker, esq. appointed (by the 

nce of Wales) surveyor-general 
of his royal highness’s duchy of 
Cornwall. 

Lord Cham’ erlain’s office, July 8. 
Mr. F. Carbery, of Conduitestreet, 
appointed plumasier to his majesty, 
exe Mrs. Townshend, of Ludgate- 
bill, resigned. 

Whitehall, July9. Thomas Er- 
skine, earl of Kellie, permitted to 
accept and wear the ensigns of a 
knight commande of the royal 
orderof Vasa, conferred on him by 
the king of Sweden. 

Woiteball, July 16. Right rev. 
Joha Luxmoore, bishop of Bristol, 
wanslated, by congé d’elire, to the 
we of Heretord, vce Cornewall, 
dec-—Dr. Andrew Grant, ap- 
pointed first minister of the Can- 
nongate church, co. Edinburgh, 
wwe Walker, dec. 

War-ofice, dug. 6. Gen. sir W. 
Medows, K. B. appointed governor 
ot Hull, wice the earl of Clanri- 
tarde, dec.; and gen. E. E. Gwyn, 
to be lieutenant-governor of the 
lle of Wight, vice Medows. 

Whitehall, dug. 1G. Rev. Hugh 
Rois, presented to the church and 
rw of Fearn, in the pre bytery 
» Srechin and county of Ross, vice 
vimeon, dec, : 

Whit hai). Jug 20. George 
Fergus ny esq. of Hermand, ap- 
pointer! one of the Jords of justici- 
ay in that Patt ot the united kings 
dm calied Scotland, Vist wT Wii. 
Ham Nairne, bart. of 
Rare, 


Wicd i, Ai &. 23. 
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liam-Lort Mansell, D. D. recom. 
mezded, by congd d@elire, to be 
elected bishop ot Bristol, vice Dr. 
Luxmoore, translated to Hereford, 

Whitehall, Aug. 27. Rev. John 
Plumtree, D. D.appointed dean of 
Gloucester cathedral, dice Dr. Lux. 
moore, resigned. 

Whiteball, Aug. 3% Rev. John- 
Banks Jenkinson, M. A. appointed 
a prebendary of Worcester cathe- 
dral, vice Plumtree, 

War-ofie: Sept. 3. Col. J, Ro- 
bertson, on half pay of 92d foot, 
appointed deputy-governor of Fort 
George, vce Steward, dec. 

Whitehall, Sept. 6. Robert Blair, 
esq. dean of the faculty of advo. 
cates, appointed president of the 
colleze of justice in Scotland.— 
Hay Campbell, LL.D. of Succoth, 
co. Dumbarton, late president of 
the college of justice in Scotland, 
created a baronet of the united 
kingdom. 

Whiteball, Sept. 13. Right rev. 
Thomas Dampier, bishop of Ro- 
chester, translated, by congeé d'elire, 
to the see of Ely, vse Dr. James 
Yorke, dec. 

GP biteball, Sept. 24. The king 
has been pleased to grant the dig- 
nity of aharonet of the united king- 
dem of Great Britain and Ireland 
to the following gentlemen, and 
the respective heirsemale of their 
bodies lawfully begotten, viz. Ed- 
ward Buller, of Tranant park, co, 
Cornwail, esq. rear-admniral of the 
blues Mark Wood, of Gatton, co, 
Surry, ¢sq.3 Idenry-Conyngham 
Mon:igomery, of the Hall, ce. 
Dor oy hoe q. : Thomas Jones, of 

ill 


St co. Salop, €5q.3 James 


Staniev-ehail, 
, . 37° ’ ‘i } , , onl 
Graham, ol ii astall, co). Yor Ng» 

ery } . £00 une bee 
and of Edmond castie, co. Cumber- 
» Sitwe'l Siowell, of Rent- 


, ’ 
bund, . 
‘ 


shaw, co. Derby, esq.; Andrew 
Corbet, of Moreton-Corbet, co. 
Salop, and of Linsiede, co. Buck- 
ingham, 
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ingham, esq. ; William-Coles Me- 
dlycott, of Ven-house, near Mil- 
borne Port, co. Somerset, esq. ; 
Charles-Hoar Harland, of Sutton- 
hall, co. York, esq.; John Perring, 
of Membland, co. Devon, esq. and 
aldn. of London ; George Pigott, 
of Knapton, in the Queen’s County, 
esq.; and George Ouseley, of 
Claremont, co. Hereford, esq. 

Admiralty office, Sept. 30. His 
majesty has been pleased, by his 
order in council of the 28th in- 
stant, to confer upon the masters of 
his royal navy the rank of lieuten- 
ants, according to the following 
regulutions, viz. that they shall 
> rank in the shipsof which they 
shall be warranted masters im- 
mediately after the junior lieuten- 
ants of such ships; and that they 
shall have precedence tu rank oJ 
surgeons of the navy. 

Forcign office, O-t. 8. Right hon. 
John-Hookham Frere, appomted 
his majesty’s envoy-extraordinary 
and minister-plenipotentiary to his 
Catholic majesty Ferdinand the 
VIT: and to reside inthat charac- 
ter at the seat ot the central or su- 
preme junta in Spain. 

Downing-street, Oct. 8. Lieut.. 
general George Beckwith, appoint- 
ed governor and commander in 
chiet of the tshand ot Barbad CS $ 
sir Charles Brisbane, knt. captain 
in the royal navy, to be governor 
and comnmrinder in chief of the 
island of St. Vincent; fiugh El. 
liot, esq. appointed captan-general 
and governor cf the Leeward 
islamds ; and William: Wooley, esq. 
to be lieutenant-governor of Ber- 
bice. 

Whitehall, Oct. 15. Rear-admiral 
Richard-Croodwin Ineats, nomi- 
nated ore of the kno go hits-« ITI a- 
nions of the most honourable or- 
der of the Bath. 


Carlton bouse, Oot, 21. Lieut.- 



























colonel Bloomfield; of the 
regiment of artillery, appointed fy 
the prince of Wales) gentleman, 
attendant to his royal highness. os 
lord Lake, dec, ~ eae as 

Foreign-office, Nov. 9. Anthony 
Merry, esq. appointed his Majesty's 
envoy-extraordinary and minister. 
plenipotentiary to the court of 
Sweden; and Augustus-Johg Fas. 
ter, esq. to be his Majesty's secre. 
tary of legation at that court, 

War-office, Nv. 12.  Genen! 
the hon. Chapple Norton, ‘appoint. 
ed governor of Charlemont; and 
major-general Francis Hugonin, 
to be colonel of the 4th regiment 
of dragoons ; both wice the ‘earl of 
Dorchester, dec.“ 

Queen's palace, Nov. 16. Siz 
Charies Brisbane, knit. captain in 
the reyal navy, sworn captain-ge. 
neral and governor in chief of the 
islands of St. Vincent, Bequiay and 
such other of the islands common. 
lv called the Grenadines as lie w 
the Northward of Cuariaccou, in 
America. 

Queen's palace, Nov. 23, Right 
hon. George Coventry, commonly 
called Jord viscount Deerhurs, 
sworn lord-liewtenant of the county 
of Worcester, and of the cit} & 
Worcester, and county of the same, 
wice his father, the earl of Coven 
try, resrened. 

‘Whitsbal!, Now. 26. Hon. Wik 
liam Harcourt, apy inted gentle. 
man and master of his majesty’s 
robes, Wie lord Selsey ’ dec. 

Dowzi:¢-s ree!, Nov. 29. Hon. 
FranciseNathaniel Burton, appett- 
ed lieutenant-governor of Lower 
Canada, in America. 

bi itedall Dee. 8. Rev. Walker 
King, D.D. recommended, by 
conge a clive, to he elected bishop 
of Rochester. ete Dr. Thomas 
Dampier, translated to the ste 
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g- street, Dec. 13. Henry 


appointed governor 
ye a der in chief of the 


ts of Demarara and Esse- 
gobo —Charies Bentinck, esq. to 


and commander in 
chef of the settlement of Surinam, 
hes, dec. 
“ole, Dec. 16. Right 
Hoa. William- Pitt lord Amherst, 
spoiated his m ye sty s envoy- CX- 
rpordinary and minister-p! enipo- 
teotiary at the court of his Sicilian 
onesty, re yey id rec: tlled 
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Dowuing-sirect ~Deew 29. Lieut. 
~seral si John Stuart. K. B ap- 
coed | a commission dated 
Bb. 11) commander of £ his Mayes: 


_ 


»'s forces in the Mediterranean, 
. garrison of Gibraltar excepted. 


“ & 
ro) 





SHERIFFS appointed by his majes- 


Pedfordshire, Richard Orlebar, 

of Paddington, esq 
Berkshire, Win. 
Adermaston. esq. 

Bucks, Rich Dayrell, of S 
£00e, Csi]. 

Cambridge and Huntingdon, 
St H, Peyton, of ' mneth, bart. 

Cheshi ire, C. Trelawne y brere- 

wa of Shotwich park, esq. 

Cumberland, Thomas Irvine , ot 
Jestice Town, esq. 

Derbyshire, Post; yoned., 

Vevonshire, Sir II. Car: w, of 

Haccombe, bart. 

Dorset tshire, Nichol] iS 
Dasiel, of U Dway, 

Essex, Joho Coes roan, 
ead, esa. 
_ Uloucesters! ure, a 
Crawley Bowey of Fi: 


y 1 
JOE 
aft. 7? 


Congreve, of 


Silling- 


Charles 
of Wane 


an mas 


_ Herefor tdshire, Samuel Pen 
* Vatastone, es sq. 
BUS, 


ple é, 
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Hertfordshire, James Smith, of 
Ashlyn’s-hill, esq. 
Kent, Charles Milner, 
ton-park, esq 
Leicestershire, G. Finch Simp- 
son, of Launde Abbey, esq. 
Lincolnshire, The hon.W, Beau- 
clerc, of Radbourne 
Monmouthshire, 
of Mambiiad, esq 
Nortolk, J ‘Thornton Mott, of 
Barmingham, esq. 
Northamptonshire,  G, 
Evans, of Saxton esq. 
Northumberland, Cathbert Elli- 
son, of Broomhouse, esq 
Nottinghamshire, J. 
Sutton, of Kelham, esq 
Oxtordshire, Thehon. 
of Iknsham hall. 
Rutlandshire, 
Stoke, esq. 
Shropshire, Ralph B. Wyld 
Browne, of Coyghley, esq 


of Pres- 


Win. Morgan, 


Fleet 


Manners 
T. Parker, 


Thos. Bryan, of 


Somersetshire, C. Hemeys 
Tynte, of Haleswell, esq. 
Staffordshire, Postponed. 


Southampton, George Hanbury 
Michell, of Titchtield-lodg ge, esq. 


Suttolk, J. Vernon, of “Nacton, 
esq. 
Surrey, James Mangles, of 


Woodbridge, esq. 

Sussex, W. Stanford, of Reston, 
esq. 

Warwickshire, Pos to d. 

Wiltshire, J. Holton, of Grittle- 
ton, esc 

Worcestershire; Sir J. Packing- 
ton, of beg bart. 

Yorkshire, Wm. Joseph Den- 
nison, of “Ayton, esq. 


SOUTH WALES. 


Brecon, Postponed. 

Cardigan, Morgan Jones, of 
Panthyrlis, esq. 

Caerimarthen, 


Lioyd, 


Morgan Price 
of Glansevin, esq. 
(M) Glamoryan, 
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Glamorgan, Hon. Wm. Booth  Carnarvonshire, Rob, 
Grey, of Duffryn. reg, of Carreg, esq. Thos Cx, 
Pembroke, John Henslergh Denbighshire, R. Henry kK 
Allen, of Carselty, esq. rick, of Nanlewydd, esq, = 
Radnor, Thos. Thomas, of Pon- Flintshire, T. Llovdd, of Ths 
kerrig, esq. bierdd, esq. : - 
Merioneth, Lewis Price 4 
NORTH WALES. wards, of Volgarth, esq, 
Montgomeryshire, R. Knight, of 
Anglesey, Edward Jones, of Gwernygoe, esq. 
Cromlech, esq. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE for the neighbourhood of 
LONDON, 1808. 
























































“# Barometer. (| Thermometer. 
‘ yer <1 Lowes , “Tean heighe Quantity © rT Greatest} ‘ | Mean be ad 
1808. heizht or the mouth. in depth heiclt. (Lowest. | for the ebelt 
nehes. | inches. inches. rache>. | month 
' pl] % =) = } - = aed 
January.. | 30,45 | 29,00 29,87 2,768 50 15 99,50 
February . | 30,64] 29,00] 29,93 ong |i 50 | 16 | 5033 
March ... | 50,70 | 29,53 30,20 — | 54 23 99,23 
April... 30,30 | 29,44 | 29,96 1,530 |] 66 | 25 | 42,00 
May wee. 30,24 | 29,56 29,86 8,114 | $2 35 (4,73 
June..... | 90,20} 29,70} 29,88 | gl 44 | 61,00 
° ae ov ie , ( 4,000 | Ty ? r #8 mw 
July ..... | 30,35 | 29,7 29,00 14 , 93 53 
August... | 50,18} 29,50} 29,89 4,670 |i 79 [| 32 | 64,67 
September | 50,50 | 29,80 29,50 mat 40 60,00 
October... | 30,20]29,19} 29,10 4,840 63 0 49,00 
November | 30,04 | 28,47 29,15 4,520 | 38 28 45,5 
December. | 30,00] 28,88} 29,46 2,340 ff 52 | 18 | 56,82 
| A 
o o i 5 4 
29,724 30,550 Pes AO 
Meav height | Quantity fallen |) for the vet 
ees, ee. ee, inthe year, §  ! ee 
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Cy. CARLISLE. 

k <n ~) ‘hhermomecer. barometer. Rain, 
= [Hogi Low.] Mean. High. Low. Mean. | laches. 
Tre. fanuary :---- | 50} 17 | 37,4 | 30,50 | 28,74 | 29,704 | 2,10 
February.... | 52 | 24 | 37, 50,86 | 29,20 | 30,07 1,97 

Ed. March....-- | 51 | 27 | 37,43 | 30,54 | 29,55 | 30,20 »20 
toril...---+ | 56 | 25 | 41,51 | 50,28 | 28,82 | 20,82 1,20 

t ot ad x " 9 0 on 1 . 

en May. -- seer | 72 + D9 yt J, 9 £9,06 29,56 2,86 
™s June. .ao+ee- 6 48 JY, JO,0+ 29,60 29,90 92 
July.... “eee 5+ +0 64, 30,23 29,60 29,951 3,90 

August-s.-.- | 71 | 40] 61,2 | 30,97 | 29,37 | 29,858 | 4,48 

September... | 67 | 30 | 53,92 | 30,06 | 29,38 | 29,842 | 1,84 

Ocwober..... | 58 | 31 | 43,92 | 50,43 | 28,77 | 29,632 | 3,95 

November... | 57 | 25 | 41,46 | 30,40 | 28,76 7 29,82 | 3,06 

December... | 52 | 17 | 36,53 | 30,35 | 28,93 | 29,804 | 1,88 

Annual Mean. 47,4 Annual Mean. | 29,875 | 27,86 

Total. 

In the neighbourhood of London, the greatest cold was on January 22; and the 
meatest heat July 14; and of the S06 days, 162 were reckoned very brilliant; on 
iy there was rain, in less or greater quantities, and on 18 there was snow or hail. 
The wind has b‘own from N. NW. and NE. 147; from S. SW. SE. 113 from 
the W. 52, and from the E. 54. . 

At Carlisle, there was falling weather, or rain, snow, &c. 202 days, and the wind 
wu W. SW, S. SE. 190, and E. NE. NW. 176. 

Average state of the Atmosphere for seven years, near LONDON. 
ego Average height Average height Depth of Raitr im} 
Years. of the Barome- | of the Thermo- Inches. 
ter. meter. 
1802, 29,766 50,38 23,35 
18035. 29,778 50,51 26,39 
mabe 1804, 29,573 50,65 S400 
bat 1305. 29 864 43,00 25,00 
=| 1806, 29,815 O1,77 42,00 
’ 1807. 29,746 51,66 26,0) 
; 1808. 29,724 50,60 30 55 
a 
pivteage fos seven 29,786 50,48 29,613 
we mean state of the Thermometer and Barometer, and the quantity of rain 
7 Jor the last eight years at CARLISLE. 
¥) eee eee ee 
0 ») tHhermMometet Darwneter Au Haomecer, Kain. Aunual 
|} Aunualmean. | nual mean Ann range.| quan. Inches. 
} { Inches. Inches. 
2 : ) tn : 
= _ 48,3 | 29,796 1,78 51,466 
~ - } 
es) 29,817 1,89 28,504 
on 1803 47,456 29,895 2.10 27,52 
=. 1804 | 48,656 29,862 2,02 55,845 
18085 47,965 | 29,859 2,20 26,355 
a 48,944 29,770 2,29 31,64 
07 46,464 29,819 2,04 27,75 
1808 - 975 eT ay 
47,4 29,875 2,12 27,86 
ne 
cal Mean for the - » | ae . 
LPhoile Svea | Fs8406 | 29,836 2,055 29,605 
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PRUSSIA. 
DECLARATION OF PRUSSIA 
AGAINST ENGLAND. 


HE king being obliged, by the 


27th article of the treaty of 


the peace of Tilsit, concluded on 
the Gth July, 1807, to shut, with- 
out exception, the Prussian ports 
and states against the trade and 
navigation of England, as long as 
the war lasted between England 
and France, his majesty has not 
hesitated to take progressively the 
most appropriate measures to fulfil 
his engagements.—In directing 
these measures, his majesty did 
not dissemble the prejudice and 
loss which would result to the 
commerce of his dominions in ge- 
neral, and that of his subjects, 
who, by a long scries of misfor- 
tunes, have acquired new rights to 
his paternal solicitude and benevo- 
lence; but his majesty yielded to 
the consolatory hope, that the me- 
ciation offered by Russia to Eng- 


land, by accelerating the return of 


a definitive peace between Great 
Britain and France, would soon 
bring about an order of things 
more congenial to the particular 
interests of each power.— ‘The king 
has been deceived in his just ex- 
pectation; the events that have 
taken place since, and which are 
too weil known to render it ne- 
cessary to recapitulate them, far 
trom bring Ing the so mu chad desired 
period ol gene! al peace nearer, 
have only placed i at a greater 


PUBLIC rAPFTERS 


distance.—All communication « 
broken off between Russia ans 
England. The declaration of his 
majesty the emperor of all th 
Russias, published on the 2¢¢ 
October, proves that there is ne 
longer any relation between thow 
two powers, His Prussian mo. 
jesty, intimately connected by al 
his relations with the Cause 2 
system of the continental ncigh. 
bouring and friendly powers, ba 
no other rules of conduct than by 
duties, founded upon the interes: 
of his states, and the obligation 
contracted by a solemn treaty— 
Conformably to these principles 
his majesty, setting aside thoe 
considerations which he had } 
therto respects ‘d, in the vain hope 
for a speedy general pacification 
and having refused. since the mi 
sion of lord Hutchinson, to 
ceive at his court any English d- 
plomatic agent, has just onder 
his legation at London to qut 
Engl: ind as soon as possible, ax 
return to the continent.—His a» 
jes sty the king of Prussia, i mak 
ing known the resolutions wi 
his engage me it and the interes 
his monare! hy Impose Upon him 
a duty, declares by these pres 
that, till the res storation of a oe 
nitive peace between the two j 
lig rent powers, there shail be 
relation between Pruss! a and bos 


land. ke om 
Ferpericn Wiltis 
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IMPERIAL DECREE 


Royal Palace at Milan, 
a Dec. 7, 1807. 


Napoleon, emperor ot the mary 
hing of Italy, and protector of the 
Rhenish confederation :—Observ- 
ing the measures adopted by the 
British government, on the Lith 
of November last, by which ves- 
sels belonging to neutral, friendly, 
or even powers the allies of Eng- 
land, are made liable, not only to 
be searched by English cruizers, 
bat to be compulsorily detained in 
England, and to have a tax laid on 
them of so much per cent on the 
cargo, to be regulated by the Bri- 
tish legislature : 

Observing that by these acts the 
British government denationalizes 
ships of every nation in Europe, 
that it is not competent for any 
government to detract from its 
own independence and rights, all 
the sovereigns of Europe having 
in trust the sovereignties and inde- 
pendence of the flag; that if by 
aa unpardonable weakness, and 
which in the eyes of posterity, 
would be an indelible stain, such 
atyranny was allowed to be esta- 
biished into principles and conse- 
crated by usage, the English would 
avail themselves of it to assert it as 
aright, as they have availed them- 
elves of the tolerance of govern- 
ments to establish the infamous 
principle, that the flag of a nation 
does not cover goods, and to give 
to their right of blockade an arbi- 
‘raty extension, and which in- 
inoges on the sovereignty of every 
Mate; we have decreed, and do 
decree, as follows : 

Art. 1. Every ship, to whatever 
mation it may belong, that shall 
fave submitted to be searched by 
a0 English ship, or toa voyage to 
Eagland, or that shall haye paid 





PAPERS. (181) 
any tax whatsoever to the English 
government, is thereby, and for 
that alone, declared to be denation- 
alized, to have forfeited the protec- 
tion of its king, and to have be- 
come English property. 

Art. II, Whether the ships des 
nationalized by the arbitrary mea- 
sures of the English government 
enter into our ports, or those of our 
allies, or whether they fall into the 
hands of our ships of war, or of 
our privateers, they are declared 
to be good and lawful prizes. 

Art. IIL. The British islands are 
ceclared to be in a state of block- 
ade both by sea and land. Every 
ship, of whatever nation, or what- 
soever the nature of its cargo so 
may,be, that sails from the ports of 
England, or those of the English 
colonies, or to countries occupied 
by English troops, is good and laws 
ful prize, as contrary to the pre- 
sent decree; and may be captured 
by our ships of war or our pri- 
vateers, and adjudged to the captor. 

Art. 1V. These measures, which 
are resorted to only in just retalia- 
tion of the barbarous system adopt- 
ed by England, which assimilates 
its legislation to that of Algiers, 
shall cease to have any effect with 
respect to all nations who shall 
have the firmness to compel the 
English government to respect 
their fiag. They shall continue to 
be rigorously in force as long as 
that government does not return 
to the principle of the law of na- 
tions, which regulates the relae 
tions of civilized states in a state 
of war. The provisions of the 
present decree shall be abrogated 
and null, in fact, as soon as the 
English abide again by the princi 
ples of the law of nations, which 
are also the principles of justice, 
and of honour. 

All our ministers are ~° 
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with the execution of the present 
decree, which shall be inserted in 


the bulletin of the laws. 
NAPOLEON. 


—— 





SUCCESSION TO THE CROWN OF 
ITALY. 
Milan, Dee. 19. 

We, Napoleon, by the grace of 
God, and the constitution of the 
empire, emperor of the French, 
and king of Italy, decree as fol- 
lows:— 

Art. I. We adopt for our son 
prince Eugene Beauharnois, arch- 
chancellor of state of our empire 
of France, and viceroy of our king- 
dom of Italy. 

II. The crown of Italy shall be 
after us, and in default of our chil- 
dren, and male legitimate descend- 
ants, bereditary in the person of 
prince Eugene, and his direct Icegi- 
timate descendants from male to 
male by order of primogeniture, to 
the perpetual exclusion of women 
and their descendants. 

I11. Indefault of our sons and 
male descendants, and the sons 
and male descendants of Prince 
Eugene, the crown of Italy shall 
devolve to the son and nearest re- 
lative of such of the princes of our 
blood who shall then reign in 
trance. 

IV. Prince Eugene, our son, shall 
enjoy all the honours attached to 
our adoption. 

V. The right which our adop- 
tion gives him shall never, in any 
case, authorise him or his descend- 
ants to urge any pretension to the 
crown of France, the succession to 
which is invariably fixed. 

NAPOLEON. 





-_. —— — 


Don Joseph Mana de Melo, 
titular Bishop of Algalva, la- 
quistier-General in the king- 
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dom, Member of her Majesty's 

council, and her confessor 
To all the faithful of the hol 

church, health, peace, and nd 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
our Saviour and God. 

‘The place of inquisitor-general 
of this kingdom, which we oo. 
cupy, unworthy of it as we are: 

° ’ 
the holy episcopal character with 
which we are invested; the ex: 
emplary zeal with which the mos 
eminent and venerable cardinal 
patriarch of Lisbon has just recom. 
mended with so touching an une. 
tion, in his last pastoral letter, the 
preservation of tranquillity, peace, 
and christian union, necessary in 
all times, and above all in the pre. 
sent; all these considerations im. 
posed upon us the duty of concur. 
ring on our side, and as far as we 
can in a salutary object, and with- 
out which we eannot hope for any 
happiness either upon earth, nor, 
which ought more to concern us, 
in the lite to come. We address 
them to all the faithful of the holy 
church, to the inhabitants of this 
city and kingdom; we conjure 
them to be attentive and docile to 
the wise and pacific instructions of 
their venerable father and pastor, 
in a circumstance which concerns 
their present fate and their eternal 
happiness. We can do nothing 
better than to recal to them the 
piternal advice of that great pre 
late.. Let them consider the si 
tuation in which we are, the fas 
vours which the divine goodness 
has heaped upon us, in the midst 
of our tribulations; Jer them bless 
God in all things; let them adore 
with an humble aad contrite heart 
the immutable decrees of Provie 
dence, and let them be gratetul for 
the innumerable benefits we have 
received from his all-powerful 


hand. Let 
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Let us reckon amongst these 
signal benefits the peace and good 
order which have and do reign in 
this kingdom since a great army 
has come to our sticcour. ‘We are 
certain of our happiness if we 
know how to profit by it—we en- 
‘oy equal security both in our 
hoases and out. 

Let us not forget that we owe 
these advantages to the zeal and 
xtivity of the general in chief who 
commands us, and whose virtues 
we have long known; that the 
army which is in the midst of us 
is that of his majesty the emperor 
of the French and king of Italy, 
Napoleon the Great ; that that mo- 
earch has been sent by God to pro- 
tect religion and render people happy ; 
that he will pour upon us the 
blessings of peace, if we love each 
other with fraternal charity—that 
by that means religion and its mi- 
nisters will always be respected, 
and that, in fine, we shall enjoy all 
sorts of happiness if we shew our- 
selves worthy of such great pro- 
tection, It is thus that we ought 
toconduct ourselves to accomplish 
faithfully the precepts of the Lord, 
who commands us to obey power, 
sot through fear, but through a 
duty of conscience. 

Let us incessantly hav« before 
our eyes the touching expectations 
which the venerable pastor of this 
aty and diocese has addressed to 
tis flock, and unite them in cha- 
fly, and to obtain peace and re- 
pose, of which we have so much 
weed; and because that object is 
of the greatest importance, even 
tor the preservation of the purity 
our faith, we conjure all the 


deputies of the council general of 
imquisitions, and other ministers of 


wteiy office, to unite their zeal 
“ars to maintain and consolidate 
He public tranquillity, 
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We recommend it, especially to 
all the religious in general, and to 
each in particular, to give in all 
circumsiances the example of per- 
fect submission, as it becomes the 
ministers of a God of peace, who 
offer daily the sacrifice of propitia- 
tion, and who ought to be models 
of evangelical perfection to the 
people. We exhort them to re- 
cal without ceasing the faithful to 
their duties, and above all to im- 
press them with this truth, that 
there never can be too much peace 
and union. And in order that our 
father may recal all the tribunals 
of inquisition in the kingdom, we 
have caused it to be stuck up and 
published in the churches of our 
district, in the accustomed form. 
Given at Lisbon, under the seal 
of the holy oflice, 22d De- 
cember, 1807. 





Motives of the Senatus Consultum 
upon the Conscription of 1809, 
declared by Regnaud de St. Jean 
D’Angely, Minister of State. 


SENATORS,—When your wis- 
dom called out the conscripts of 
1808, your wishes were directed 
towards the peace which signal 
victories ha! prepared—you wish- 
ed to ensure new means of con- 
queriog and pacitying. The suc- 
cess surpassed your hopes—the 
flames of war are extinguished 
upon the continent—a durable 
peace has been sworn between the 
two xwreatest sovereigns in the 
worl., and Europe has time to 
brecthe. But there is a governe 
ment to which the repose of Eu- 
rope is despair, to which peace is 
terror, to which discord is neces- 
sity, and war hope. England has 
replied to the offer of a generous 


mediation offered by the emperor 
of 
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of Russia, by carrying fire and 
sword into the territories of bis 
most ancient ally, by professing 
more solemnly contempt of the 
rights of nations, by proclaiming 
more inhumanly the principle of 
eternal war 
all sovereigns has replied to the 
injurious manifestoes, to the cun- 
ning declarations, to the barbarous 
acts of the cabinet of St. James. 
The predictions which the orators 
of his majesty made to you a year 
ago in this tribune are realised. It 
is, we said, from the bosom of the 
continent, which England would 
set in a flame, that henceforth a 
terrible war shall be waged against 
her... It is by applying to her on 
all tfie European shores the princi- 
ples she has applied in all-seas, that 
we shall bring her back to the an- 
cient principles of the law of na- 
tions and of civilized states. It is 
by exiling her ships from all the 
coasts where we have soldiers and 
allies that the English ministry 
will be punished for the culpable 
refusal of giving peace to the 
world. Such, Senators, were the 
words we addréssed to you in 
speaking of the conscription of 
1808S, and behold a sacred and 
powerful league is formed to pu- 
nish the English oligarchy, defend 
the rights of nations, and avenge 
humanity. From the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean, from the Nile 
to the Narva, but few points re- 
main to the English ships where 
they can Jand, or where they are 
not forbidden to touch. 

But it is not sufficient to have, 
by a just reciprocity, pronounced 
against England that dreadful sen- 
tence of outlawry; she must not 
be permitted to be at rest in the 
seat of her iniquitous domination, 
upon any of her coasts, in any of 
her colonies, under any points of 
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the globe, which are not yet ip 
terdicted to her. It is neceuary 
that, repelled from one Part of the 
world, menaced in all 
tngland should know not » 

to direct the little military force of 
which ‘she has the disposal ; and 
that our armies, more formidable 
than ever, should be ready to 
into her possessions our vietoriogs 
and avenging eagles. Such, 
tlemen, are the motives which 
have determined his majesty to 
demand a new Conscription, 
The levy of the preceding year has 
been, as you foresaw, the 

of continental peace—the levy of 
this year will be the presage of a 
maritime peace. The pillage of 
the arsenal and port of 
hagen— the emigration of the Por. 


tuguese fleet, have not yet left the 


continent without ships. 

Our legions can yet reach the 
English militia— Ireland may yet 
hope for succour against oppres 
sion—Iindia may yet expect deli- 
verers; and while our ancient 
phalanxes shall march to basten 
the days of justice, new legions of 
young warriors shall be trained to 
discipline and to battle, under the 
paternal eye of those warlike magis 
trates— of those senators generals, 
who with so happy a zeal havea 
ready formed brave men to replace 


-those whom war has snatched from 


the country, or who have been re 
stored to their families. His m® 
jesty will have a superabundancedt 
means to realise his pacific views, 
or to execute his warlike project. 
To the powerful armies of us 
faithful allies, his magesty 
unite, for common -delence 
triumph, so formidable a mas, 
that success will not long be 
ful So just a eause will pot be 
vainly detended by so much force, 
and protected by so many powers 
| A league 


> 
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A league $0 imposing in its ele- 
ments, so generous 11 Its policy, 
go just in its objects, 50 great in its 
means, will at length bring back 
ur enemies to justice through 
fear, or to submission through 


victory. 





BY THF KING. 
4 PROCLAMATION FOR A FAST. 


George R. . 
We, taking into our most sert- 
ous consideration the just and ne- 
war in which we are engag- 

ed, and putting our trust in Al- 
mighty God, that he will gracious- 
ly bless our arms, both by sea and 
lod, have resolved, and do by and 
with the advice of our privy coun- 
cil, hereby command that a public 
dy of fasting and humiliation be 
observed throughout those parts 
four united kingdom called Eng- 
lod and Ireland, on Wednesday, 
the 17th day of February next en- 
suing, that both we and our people 
may humble ourselves before Al- 
mighty God, in order to obtain par- 
don for our sins, and in the most 
devout and solemn manner scnd up 
our prayers and supplications to 
te Divine Majesty for averting 
those heavy judgments which our 
manifold provocations have most 
jusily deserved, and for imploring 
bis blessing and assistance of our 
#ms for the restoration of peace, 
ad prosperity to us and our do- 
imions. - And we do strictly 
and command that the said 
public fast be rey erently and de- 
Youtly observed by all our loving 
subjects in England and Ireland, as 
they tender the favour of Almigity 
» 40d Would avoid his wrath 
and indignation, and upon pain of 
ach punishment as we may justly 
op all such as contema and 
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neglect the performance of so re- 
ligious and necessary a duty: and 
for the better and more ordinary 
solempising the same, we have 
given directions to the most reve- 
rend the bishops of England and 
[reland, to compose a form of 
prayer suitable to this occasion, to 
be used in all churches, chapels, 
and places of public worship. and 
to take care that the same be time- 
ly dispersed throughout their re- 
spective dioceses. 

Given at our court at the queen's 
palace, this sixth day of Jan. 
one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, in the forty-eighth 
year of our reign. 

God save the King. 

Another proclamation directs a 

similar fast in Scotland, on the fol- 
lowing day, Tharsday, the isth of 
Kebruary. 





.KING'S SPEECH.—HOUSE OF 
LORDS, JANUARY 21. 


This day parliament assembled, 
pursuant to his miajesty’s procla- 
mation, when the commissioners, 
appointed to open the session, 
read the following speech : 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«We have received his majesty’s 
commands to assure you, that in 
calling you together at this import« 
ant conjuncture of affairs, he en- 
tertains the most perfect convic- 
tion that be shall find in you the 
same determination with which his 
majesty himselt is animated, to up- 
bold the honour of his crown, and 
the just rights and interests of his 
peopie We are commanded by 
his majesty to inform you, that ne 
suvoner had the result of the nego. 
ciations at Tilsit confirmed the in- 
fluence and centroul of France 
over the powers of the continent, 


than 
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than his majesty was apprised of 
the intention of the enemy to com- 
bine those powers in one general 
confederacy, to be directed either 
to the entire subjugation of this 
kingdom, or to the imposing upon 
his majesty an insecure and igno- 
minious peace That for this pur- 
_it was determined to force into 
hostility against his majesty, states 
which had hitherto been allowed 
by France to maintain or to pur- 
chase their neutrality; and to bring 
to bear against different points of 
bis majesty’s dominions the whole 
of the naval force of Europe, and 
specifically the fleets of Portugal 
and Denmark. To place these 
fleets out of the power of such a 
confederacy became therefore the 
indispensable duty of his majesty. 
In the execution of this duty, so 
far as related to the Danish fleet, 
his majesty has commanded us to 
assure you that it was with the 
deepest reluctance that his majesty 
found himself compelled, after his 
earnest endeavours to open negocia- 
tion with the Danish government 
bad failed, to authorise his com- 
mianders to resort to the extremity 
of force, but that he has the great- 
est satisfaction in congratulating 
you upon the successful execution 
of this painful, but necessary, s:r- 
vice.—We are further commanded 
to acquaint you, that the course 
which his majesty had to pursue 
with respect to Portugal was, hap- 
pty, of a nature more congenial to 
is majesty's feelings. The timely 
and unreserved communication by 
the court of Lisbon, of the de- 
mands and designs of France, 
while it confirmed to his majesty 
the authenticity of the advices 
which he had received from other 
quarters, entitled that court to his 
majesty’s confidence, in the sin- 
cerity of the assurances by which 
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that communication 
panied. The fleet of Penni 
destined by France to be oa 
as an instrument of 
against Great Britain. The a 
has been secured from the 
of France, and is now e 
ph heen : mployed in 
ony eying to its American domi. 
nions the hopes and fortunes of the 
Portuguese monarchy, His mai 
implores the protection of Divine 
Providence upon that enterprise, 
rejoicing in the preservation of 
power so long the friend and ally 
ot Great Britain, and in the 
pect of its establishment in thenew 
world with augmented 
and splendour.—We have it ip 
command from his majesty to ine 
form you, that the determination 
of the enemy to excite hostilities 
between his majesty and his late 
allies, the emperors of Russia and 
austria, andthe king of Prussia, has 
been but too successful; and that 
the ministers: from those 
have demanded and received their 
passports. ‘This measure, on the 
part of Russia, has been att 
to be justified by a statement of 
wrongs and grievances which have 
no real foundation. The emperer 
of Russia had indeed proffered his 
mediation between his majesty and 
France. His majesty did not 
fuse that mediation ; but he is com 
fident you will feel the propnety 
of its not having been 
unti! his majesty should have been 
enabled to ascertain that Russia 
was in a condition to mediate im 
partially, and until the principles 
of the basis on which Erance #® 
ready to negociate, were made 
known to hrs majesty. No pre 
tence of justification can 
for the hostile conduct of the em- 
peror of Austria, of for 


Prussian maajesty. — His mayest) 
has not given the slightest ae 


[ '808, 
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of complaint to either of those so- 


igns; nor even at the mane 
a +o have respectively with- 
dawn their ministers, have they 
‘ened to his majesty - stn 

for that proceeding.—-11s 
4 dete a SORE: OF 
correspondence between his 
. 'sambassadors and the mi- 
sister for foreign affairs of his im- 
ial majesty the emperor of Rus- 
sa, daring the negociations at lil- 
gt, and the official note of the 
Rosian minister at this court, con- 
wining the offer of his imperial 
majesty's mediation between his 
ngesty and France, together with 
deanswer returned to that note 
y his majesty’s command; and 
uso copies of the official notes pre- 
ated by the Austrian minister at 
this court, and of the answers 
vhich his majesty commanded to 
ereturned to them, should be laid 
before you. It is with concern 
that bis majesty commands us to 
wom you, that notwithstanding 
bs earnest wishes to terminate the 
va inwhich he is engaged with 
te Ottoman Porte, his majesty’s 
eadeavours, unhappily for the 
Turkish empire, have been defeat- 
elby the machinations of Irance, 
wt less the enemy of the Porte 
‘uaa of Great Britain. But while 
Geinfluence of France has been 
thas Unfortunately successful in 
Perenting the termination of ex- 
Ming hostilities, and in exciting 
SW Wars against this country; his 
ayesty commands us to inform 
you, that the king of Sweden has 
reusted every attempt to induce 
“@ to abandon his alliance with 
Great Britain; and that his ma- 
Md amettains no doubt that you 
a 2 Age him the sacred - 
R. rab : duty which the firm- 
# fidelity of the king ot 
Mpuse upon his majesty ; 
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and that you will concur in ena- 
bling his majesty to discharge it 
in a manner worthy of this country. 
—It remains for us, according to 
his majesty’s command, to state to 
you that the treaty of commerce 
and amity between his majesty 
and the United States of America, 
which was concluded and signed 
by commissioners duly authorised 
for that purpose, on the 3ist of 
December, 1806, has not taken 
eifect, in Consequence of the refu- 
sal of the president of the United 
States to ratify that instrument, 
For an unauthorised act of force, 
committed against an American 
ship of war, his majesty did not he- 
sitate to offer immediate and spon- 
taneous reparation, But an attempt 
has been made by the American 
government to connect with the 
question which has arisen out of 
this act, pretensions inconsistent 
with the maritime rights of Great 
Britain; such pretensions his majesty 
is determined never to admit.—His 
majesty, nevertheless, hopes that 
the American government will be 
actuated by the same desire to pre- 
serve the relations of peace and 
friendship between the two coun- 
tries which has ever influenced 
his majesty’s conduct, and that any 
difficulties in the discussion now 
pending may be effectually remev- 
ed.—His majesty has commanded 
us to state to you, that, in conse- 
quence of the decree by which 
France declared the whole of his 
majesty’s dominions to be in a 
state of blockade, and subjected to 
seizure and confiscation of the pro- 
duce and manufactures of his 
kingdom, his majesty resorted, in 
the first instance, to a measure of 
mitigated retaliation; and that this 
measure having proved ineffectual 
for its object, his majesty has 
since found it necessary to adopt 
others 
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others Of greater rigour, which, he 
commands us to state to you, will 
require the aid of parliament togive 
them complete and effectual opera- 
tion. His majesty has directed 
copies of the orders which he has 
issued with the advice of his privy 
council upon this subject to be laid 
before you; and he commands us 
to recommend them to your early 
attention. 


‘Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

\ «¢ His majesty has directed the 
estimates for the ensuing year to 
be laid before you, in the fullest 
confidence that your loyalty and 
public spirit will induce you to 
make such provision for the public 
service as the urgency of affairs 
may require. His majesty has 
great satisfaction in informing you, 
that, notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties which the enemy has endea- 
voured to impose upon the com- 
merce of his subjects, and upon 
their intercourse with other na- 
tions, the resources of the country 
have continued in the last year to 
be so abundant, as to have pro- 
duced, both from the permanent 
and temporary revenue, a receipt 
considerably larger than that of the 
preceding year. The satisfaction 
which his majesty feels assured you 
will derive, in common with his 
majesty, from this proof of the so- 
lidity of these resources, cannot but 
be greatly increased, if, as his .ma- 
jesty confidently hopes, it shall be 
found possible to raise the neces- 
sary supplies for the present year 
without any material addition to 
the public burthens. 


** My lords, and gentlemen, 


« We are especially commanded 
to say to you, in the name of his 
majesty, that, if ever there was a 
just and national war, it is that 
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which his majesty js 

pelled to prosecute. Ths wae 
its principle purely defensive. Hi, 
rm apn! looks but to the attai 

of a secure and honourab} 

but such a peace can only ay 
i Npon a footing of 
equality. The eyes of F 

of the world are fived wie 
British parliament. If, ag his mp. 
jesty confidently trusts, you dj 

in this crisis of the fate of the coun. 
try the characteristic spirit of the 
British nation, and face y 

the unnatural combination whieh 
is gathered around us, bis maj 
bids us to assure you of bis fm 
persuasion, that, under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, the struggle 
will prove successful and glorions 
to Great Britain.—We are lastly 
commanded to assure you, thi 
in this awful and momentous me- 
test, you may rely on the firmnes 
of his majesty, who has no cause 
but that of his people ; and that bis 
majesty reciprocally relies on the 
wisdom, the constancy, and the 
affectionate support of his parlit 
ment.” 





PROTEST, 
Die Jovis, 21° Januarii, 188. 
A motion was made to omit te 
fourth paragraph in the moves 
for an address to the throne (Wi. 
the paragraph respecting these 
ure of the Danish fleet) ; and tt 
question being put, “ that the 
paragraph do stand part of the 
motion,’ the same was carried a 
the affirmative. 
Dissentient, 23" 
Because 110 proof of hostile 
tention on the part of 
has been adduced,snor any os * 
necessity made out, to Just! ws 
attack upon Copenhagen, WA" 
which the measure 3, — 
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; discreditable to the cha- 
racter and injurious to the interests 


i wry. 
Search, Vassall Holland. 
Rawdon. Nortolk. 
Lauderdale. Sidmouth, 


"Thacotient, for the above rea- 
wns, and far those that follow: 

Because it has only been through 
the slow and painful pregression 
of many ages, that civilized na- 
ions have emerged from a state of 
emtinual insecurity and violence, 
by the establishment of an uni- 
versal public law, whose maxims 
sad precedents have been long ac- 
knowledged to be of the same 
force and obligation as the muni- 
cipal constitutions of particular 
sates; a system which has gra- 
dually ripened with the advance- 
ment of learning and the extension 
of commerce, and which ought to 
be held sacred and inviolate by all 
governments, as binding the whole 
civilized world under one politic 
and moral dominion. 

Because alleged departures from 
the principles and authority of this 
public law in the earliest stages of 
the French revolution were held 
out by the parliament of Great 
Britain as the origin and justifica- 
tion of the first war with revolu- 
fionary France; and because in 
all its subsequent stages, the conti- 
buance of hostilities was uniformly 
Windicated in various acts of state, 
a being necessary for the support 
of the moral arid political order of 

world, against the avowed dis- 
regard and subversion of it by the 
different governments of France, 
intheir groundless and uvprovoked 
attacks upon the independence of 
wwoffending nations. 

Because the people of Great 

Hain, on being repeatedly called 
Upoa by the king aud parliament 
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to support the public law, thus 
aNleged to have been violaféd, and 
to exhibit an example to the most 
distant ages of inflexible national 
virtue, submitted to the heaviest 
burthens, and sacrificed the most 
essential advantages, rather than 
consent to any peace, which was 
considered by their government as 
an abandonment of their allies, or 
as an inadequate security for the 
rights and privileges of other na- 
tions: and because it appears in 
many state papers daring the pro- 
gress of the wars with the differ- 
ent governments of France, that it 
was the duty and the interest of 
Great Kritain, and her pledge to 
the world, to maintain inviolate 
the acknowledged priaciples of 
public law, as the only foundations 
upon which the relations of peace 
and amity between nations could 
be supported. 

Because it is the first and most 
indispensable maxim of public 
law, founded indeed upon the im- 
mutable principles of justice, that 
no violence should be offered by 
one state to another, nor any ine 
trusion made upon the rights, pra- 
perty, independence, or security 
of its inhabitants, except upon an 
aggression by such state, aud the 
refusal of adequate satisfaction; or 
in the rare instance of indispensa- 
ble necessity, involving national 
destruction, such as in the case of 
an individual would jostity homi- 
cide, or destruction of pronerty, 
for self-preservation; and because 
the observance of this rule should, 
if possible, be held more sacred by 
great and. powerful nations, it be- 
ing the very end and object of unt- 
versal law to rive perfect security 
to the weakest comniunities auder 
the shadow of an impartial justice, 

Becaise the late attack upon 
Copenhagen, in a season of pro- 

found 
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found with the crown and 

Denmark, and immedi- 
ately following the solemn decla- 
ration by the crown prince, of his 
resolution to maintain his neutra- 
lity, and to consider any nation as 
an enemy which should seek to 
disturb it, would, without some 
just cause, which in this case is 
wholiy unsupported by proof, be 
# most manifest and unprincipled 
departure from the whole system 
of moral policy and justice, which 
the British government had, as 
above, professed to act upon; in- 
asmuch as any contempt or viola- 
tion of public law by the govern- 
ment of France, though it might 
release Great Britain from all ob- 
servance of it, as far as regarded 
such offending belligerent, could 
not possibly destroy or affect its 
protective sanctions in her inter- 
courses with friendly and peace- 
able states. On the contrary, it 
ought to have invested the law of 
nations with a more binding and 
sacred obligation, since the pro- 
fessed object and justification of 
our war with France at that very 
moment was to restore to a suffer- 
ing world the good faith and secu- 
rity which had been lost by a con- 
tempt of its dominion. 

Because information of a pro- 
jected confederacy between France 
and Denmark, assumed, without 
evidence, to have been communi- 
cated to ministers through chan- 
nels which called, on their parts, 
for inviolable secrecy, might be a 
foundation for acquitting them 
trom blame, it the question before 
the house had been the propriety 
of their acquittal or condemnation ; 
yet it cannot possibly justify, in 
the absence of al] proor, an address 
to his majesty, pronouncing their 
attack upon Copenhagen to be an 
act of indispensable duty ; because, 
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giving credit to the : 
ministers, that they keane 
tions of such projected 
racy, it is imponsibte tor this house 
to knew whether they ought to 
have been acted upon to s0 
ful an extent, without hayi be. 
fore it, most precisely and dis. 
tinetly, the specific nature of sock 
Communications, 80 as to be able 
to estimate the credit due to them 
not only from the facts themselves, 
but from the situations and ch. 
racters of the persons by whom 
they were made. ' 

The conduct, besides, of mi. 
nisters, in the whole transaction, 
is in manifest opposition to this 
principle of the attack. 
made no such charge upon Den 
mark when before Copenhagen, 
nor even pretended to have invaded 
her with a cause of war. Their 
language upon the spot, and even 
in the address proposed to his ma- 
jesty, is the language of regret; 2 
language utterly inconsistent with 
the vindication of a proceeding, 
which would have been as mild 
and forbearing against an enemy, 
as it was barbarous and treacherous 
against a friend. The position 
also of Denmark, when the a- 
sault was made upon her, is the 
strongest evidence to resist the 
presumption of an understanding 
with France, Her army was @ 
Holstein, which France was me- 
nacing, whilst Zealand was left 
detenceless, and the ships di- 
mantied, at a moment when the 
consciousness of a treaty or core 
deracy must have suggested to al 
the contracting or confederating 
parties the necessity of capcet 
trating the whole force of Dem 
mark to defend her capital, and 
to secure her fleet. 

Because no evidence whatever 


a3 : house to 
has been laid before the aoeabtih 
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establish a0 hostile confederacy 
Denmark and France, 


on the part of the 


desi 
role ae from the strictest 


eet ay on the contrary, the 
stioned solemn declara- 
on of the crown prince to the 
British minister ought to have 

received by his majesty 's ser- 
rants as the pledge of a firm reso~ 
lytion to maintain neutrality ; and 
because nothing short of a hostile 
design in the government of Den- 
mark could justify the demand of 
her fleet, or the bombardment of 
Copenhagen to enforce the sur- 
render of it. 

Because it was completely in 
the power of Great Britain to have 

ected the Danish fleet from 
any hostile attack of France, which 
destroys the pretence of such an 
indispensable necessity as could 
done justify even the slightest 
irespass upon a peaceable and un- 
offending state. 

Because, still assuming in the 
absence of all evidence to the con- 
trary, that the government of Den- 
mark was faithful to her neutrality, 
no speculation of the probable fall 
of her fleet into the possession or 
power of France could possibly 
justify its hostile seizure by Great 
Britain. Such a principle would 
be utterly subversive of the first 
elements of public law, as being 
destructive of the independence of 
Weaker states, inasmuch as it 
would create a jurisdiction in the 
stronger nations to substitute their 
owa security and convenience for 
the genera) rule, and invest them 
so with the sole privilege of de- 
termining the occasions upon 

they might consider them 

to be endangered; and because to 
Justify the attack and plunder of a 
py unoffending power, upon 
“sumption that a stronger 
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belligerent might otherwige attack 
and plunder her, would beto erect 
a new public law upon the found. 
ation of dishonour and: violence, 
making the tyranny of one nation 
a warrant for substituting the doe 
minion of oppression for the sa- 
cred obligations of morality, hu- 
manity, and justice. 

Because, supposing it to have 
been not only probable, but even 
certain, that France could have 
succeeded in carryipg away in the 
winter the ships and stores from 
Copenhayen, but without the con- 
sent of Denmark, faithful to her 
neutrality, the iniquity of that act, 
in sound policy, independently of 
all considerations of justice, ought 
to have been left to the French 
government to perpetrate; because 
the carcases of the ships would 
have been the only fault of an act 
of the deepest atrocity, whilst the 
indignation of a vrave and gener- 
ous people, now too justly directed 
against Great Britain, would then 
have been pointed against France; 
and Denmark, with the protection 
of our fleets, might have kept open 
the Baltic to our commerce, and 
extended our maritime means of 
restoring the tranquillity of the 
world. 

Because, until this attack upon 
Copenhagen shall receive vindica- 
tion by proof of its justice, or con- 
demnation, in the absence of it, 
from the parlizment of Great Bri- 
tain, she has lost her mora! station, 
in the world; since the very sys- 
tem of wrong and vivlence, which 
she has so long contederated Eu- 
rope to destroy, at the expeuce of 
her blood and resources, will have 
been established and confirmed by 
her own example. 

Because a whole nation ought 
not in the mean time to be disho- 
noured, aor its immortal charac- 

terisuic 
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teristic brought into question, for 
the acts Of ministers ; and because 
it is the duty of those subjects, 
who, by the constitution of the go 
vernment, have the high privilege 
of perpetuating their sentimeuts 
upon the public records of their 
country, to vindicate themselves 
from the imputation of having ac- 
quiesced in acts of the greatest 
injustice. 

ERSKINE, 





Feb. 6.—Napoleon, emperor of the 
French, king of Italy, &c. We 
have decreed, and do decree as 
follows : 

Art. I. There shall be levied in 
our kingdom of Portugel, a war 


contribution of !1CO millions of 


franks (about tour millions ster- 


ling), to be paid by all kinds of 


property and domains belonging to 
individuals. 

If ‘The commander of our army 
shall apportion the contribution on 
the respective provinces, according 
to the means of e wh. 

If. All the property belonging 
to the queen of Portugal and to 
the prio ‘e regent, and to all the 
princes who have peysions, shall 
be sequestrated All the propel ty ot 
the grandees of the kingdom who 
have followed the prince regent in 
his flight, shall also be sequestrated, 
unless that they return to Portugal 
before the 151th of January next. 
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CONTENTION 


Between his majesty and the king 
of Sweden, 


The consequences of the treaty 
of ‘Lilsit, between Russia and 
France, unfolding themselves more 
and more in such a manner as to 
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threaten Sweden with a speed, 
Vasion, for the purpose of fore: 
her to accede to the French system. 
and his Swedish majesty finding 
himself therefore under the neces. 
sity of bringing forward, to resist 
ts etlects, a greater force than he 
has at his ordinary disposal ;— hig 
Britannic majesty, animated with 
the constant desire of contribys 
to the defence and security of hi 
ally, and of supporting him by 
every Ineans in a war undertaken 
for the mutual interests of both 
states, has determined to give to 
his Swedish majesty an immediate 
aid in money, as being the most 
prompt and efficacious, to be paid 
from time to time at fixed periods 
and their miajesties having Judged 
it expedient that a formal conven. 
tion, with regard to their recipto- 
calintentions in this respect, should 
be concluded, they have for this 
purpose named and authorised their 
respective plentpotentiaries, who 
have azreed upon the following 
articles »— 

I. His majesty the king of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain 
and treland, engages that there 
shall be paid to bis majesty the king 
of Sweden the sum of 1,200,000h 
sterling. in equal instalments of 
10,0004, sterling each per mvnth, 
beginuing with the month of de 
nuary of the present year inclusive 
ly, aud to continue successively 
the course of each month, the first 
of which instalments shall be paid 
on the ratification of the preseat 
convention by bis Swedish majesty. 

Il. His majesty the king of Swe- 
den engages, on his part, to emp 
the said stim in putting into M200, 
and keeping on a respectabie st 
blishment, all his land forees, 
such part as shal! be necessary of 
his fleets, and particularly his 
tilla, in order to oppose the most 
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effectual resistance to the common 


il, Theit said oer pe more- 
engage to conciude no peace, 
pry ved or convention of neutral- 
“ with the enemy, but in concert 
aod by mutual agreement. — 
1V. The present convention shall 
be ratified by the two high con- 
tracting parties, and its ratifications 
shall be exchanged at London with- 
in the space of Six weeks, after the 
signature of the said convention, 
a sooner if it can be done. 


SEPARATE ARTICLE. 


The two high contracting parties 
have agreed to concert, as soon as 
sossible, the measures to be taken, 
aod the auxiliary succours to be 
stipulated for, in the case of a war 
acteally taking place between Swe 
den and the powers her neighbours; 
and the stipulations which may then 
result shall be considered as separ- 
ate and additional articles to this 
convention, and shall have the same 
force as if they were word for word 
inserted therein. 

In faith of which, we the under- 
agned plenipotentiaries of their said 
mjesties, have signed the present 
cavention, and this separate arti- 
de, and have caused the seal of our 
ums to be affixed t! ereto. 

Done at Stockholm, the sth of 
February, in the year of redemp- 
wn 1803, 

Epw. THORNTON (L.S.) 
F, EHRENHEIM (L S.) 
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wards the king of Denmark, the 
emperor of Russia, faithful to his 
character and to his system of un- 
ceasing care for the interests of his 
empire, notified to the king of 
Great Britain, that he could not 
remain insensible of so unjust and 
unexampled an aggression on a 
sovereign connected with him by 
the ties of blood and friendship, 
and who was the most ancient ally 
of Russia. His imperial majesty 
informed the king of Sweden of 
this determination by a note, dated 
the 24th of September Jast, and 
presented to the Swedish ambassa- 
dor. An article in the treaty con- 
cluded in 1783 between the em- 
press Catharine and Gustavus ILI. 
and another in the treaty of 1500 
between the late emperor Pau! and 
the present king of Sweden, con- 
tain the reciprocal and stipulated 
agreement (o maintain the principle 
that the Baltic is a close sea, with 
the guaraatee of its coasts against 
all acts of hostility, violence, or 
vexations whatsoever ; and farther, 
to employ for this purpose all the 
means in the power of the respect- 
ive contracting parties. His im- 
perial majesty, referring to these 
treaties, considered himself not 
merely authorised, but bound, to 
call upon the \ing of Sweden for 
his co-operation against England, 
His Swedishs majesty did not dis- 
avow the obligations imposed npon 
him by the treaties referred to, but 
refused all co-operation until the 
French troops should be removed 
from the coast, and the ports of 
Germany opened to Kuglish ships. 
But the question here was, the 
checking of those aggress:ons which 
England had ommenced, and by 
which all Europe was disturbed. 
The emperor demanded from the 
king of Sweden a co-operation 
founded on treaties; but his Swee 
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dish majesty answered by proposing 
to dela execution of the treaty 
to another period, and by troubling 
himself with the care of opening 
‘the Dutch ports for England; in a 
word, with wey te Er yen of 
service to that E » against 
which measures of defence ought 
to have been taken. It would be 
difficult to find a more striking 
proof of partiality on the part of 
the king of Sweden towards Great 
Britain, than this which he has 
here given. His imperial majesty, 
on the 10th of November, caused 
a second note to be delivered, in 
which his Swedish majesty was 
informed of the rupture between 
Russia and England, ‘Lhis note 
remained two months unanswered; 
and the answer, which was trans- 
mitted on the oth of January to his 
imperial majesty’s mivister, was to 
the same purport as the former. 
The emperor is, however, far from 
regretting his moderation. He is, 
on the contrary, well pleased to 
recollect, that he has employed 
every means that remained to him 
for bringing back his Swedish ma- 
jesty to the only system of policy 
which is consistent with the inte- 
rests of his states; but his imperial 
majesty owes it at last to his peo- 
ple, and to the security of his do- 
minions, which is te a sovereign 
the highest of all laws, no longer 
to leave the co-operation of Russia 
with Sweden a matter of doubt. 
Informed that the cabinet of St. 
James's, endeavouring to terrify 
Denmark into a concurrence with 
the interests of England, threaten- 
ed that Swedish troops should oc- 
cupy Zealand, and that the posses- 
sion of Norway should be guaran- 
teed tv the king of Sweden; assured 
also that his Swedish majesty, while 
he left the Russian note unanswer- 
ed, was secretly negotiating a treaty 
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at London ; his imperial my: 
perceived that the interests ot has 
empire would be very il] secured, 
were he to permit his neighbour 
the king of Sweden, at the com. 
mencement of a war between Ru 
sia and England, to disguise his 
well-known sentiments of attac. 
ment to the latter power, under 
the appearance of a pretended nes. 
trality. His imperial majesty ther. 
fore cannot allow the relations of 
Sweden towards Russia to remain 
longer in a state of uncertainty, 
He cannot give his consent to such 
a neutrality. His Swedish majes- 
ty’s intentions being therefore 
longer doubtful, nothing remained 
for his imperial majesty but tr 
sort to those means which Prov 
dence has placed in his hands, fr 
no other purpose except that of 
giving protection and safety to bis 
dominions: and he has deemedit 
right to notify this intention to th 
king of Sweden, and to all Burop. 
Having thus acquitted himself of 
that duty which the safety of bis 
dominions requires, his impera 
majesty is ready to change te 
measures he is about to take © 
measures of precaution only, if te 
king of Sweden will, without delay, 
join Russia and Denmark in shut 
ting the Baltic against Engh 
until the conclusion of a manbm 
peace, He himself invites ube 
king, his brother-in law, for the 
last time, and with all the feelings 
of real friendship, uo longer to be- 
sitate in fulfilling bis obligatiom 
and in embracing the ouly syste 
of policy which is consistent Wit 
the interests of the northern po 
ers. What has Sweden §* 
since her king attached himseli 
England? Nothing could esi 
painiul to his imperial mae) 
than to see a rupture take par 


: Aer, and ssi 
between Sweden ana Russia. ‘s 
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ish majesty has it still in 
wie to ate f this event, by 


ing, without delay, to adopt 
that course, which can alone pre- 
erve a strict Mnion and perfect 
harmony between the two states. 
Done at St. Petersburg, Feb. 
10, 1808. 
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pECREES OF THE KING OFSPAIN. 


Aranjuez, March 18, 1808. 


As I intend to command my 
wmy and pavy in person, I have 
rs eg to release Don Ma- 
mel Godoy, prince of the peace, 
from the emphoys of generalissimo 
and admiral, and give him leave to 
withdraw whither he pleases. You 
we herewith informed of it, and 
wil communicate it to whom it 
concerns. 

To Doa Francis Gill. 


No. I. 

The King of Spain's decree to 
his excellency Don Pedro Ce- 
vallos, first secretary of state. 

My beloved subjects! — Your 

ftherous agitation in these circum- 
wances is a fresh proof of the sen- 
‘ments of your heart, and I, who 
lve you as a tender father, take 
the earliest Opportunity to console 
with you in the distressed situation 
which we are placed. Be tran: 
qu; know that the army of my 
ear ally, the emperor of the 
Preach, traverses my kingdom with 
ets of friendship and peace. Its 
eect is to march to the points 
Which are threatened with the dan- 
Sot a descent by the enemy, and 
Se Junction of my life guards has 
soother object than to protect my 
42 and they are net intended 
vik ety me on a voyage, 

Milice endeavoured to ree 
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present as necessary. Surrounded 
by the unshaken loyalty of my 
armed subjects, of which I have 
received such unquestionable 
proofs, what have I to fear? and 
should any imperious necessity re= 
quire it, could I doubt of the assist- 
aace which their generous bosoms 
offered me? But no such neces- 
sity will ever be witnessed by my 
people. Spaniards, allay your fears ; 
conduct yourselves as you ‘have 
hitherto done towards the troops 
of the ally of your good king. In 
a few days you will see peace and 
tranquillity restored; your hearts 
and minds enjoying the happiness 
which God bestows on me in the 
bosom of my family and your love. 
Royal palace of Aranjuez, 
March 10. 
By the King, 
A. D. Pepro CEVALLOS, 


PAPERS. 


No. IJ]. —ROYAL DECREE. 


My habitual infirmities not per- 
mitting me to support any longer 
the important burden of the go- 
vernment of my kingdom, and it 
being requisite for the re-establish- 
ment of my health, that I should 
enjoy in a more temperate climate 
a private life, I have determined, 
after mature deliberation. to abdi- 
eate my crown, in favour of my 
heir, my dearly beloved son the 
prince of Asturias. 

My royal will therefore is, that 
he should be duiy recognised and 
obeyed, as king and natural lord of 
all my kingdoms and sovereignties, 
and in order that this royal decree 
of my free and spontaneous abdi- 
cation may be exactly and duly 
fulfilled, you will communicate it 
to the council, aud to ail others 
whom it may concern. 

I, THe KiNG. 

Done at Aranjuez, March 19. 
Don PEpro CrvALLos. 
(N 2) No, 
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No. II].—Eprcr. 


Don Arias Antonio Moret Velarde, 
dean, governor, par interim, of 
the council. 


The king, our master, Ferdinand 
Vilth. has communicated to me 
by divers orders which I have re- 
ceived, that his majesty has come 
to the determination of immediate- 
ly confiscating all the goods, effects, 
actions, and estates of Don Ema- 
nuel Godoy, wherever they may 
be found, and that for this purpose 
his majesty has taken every suit- 
able measure, the said eftects be- 
longing immediately to him; that 
he has also come to the determina- 
tion of shortly coming to this city 
to be proclaimed; but, be wishes 
that previously the people of Ma- 
drid, so devoted and attached to 
his royal person, will give him 
proofs of calmness and tranquillity ; 
assuring them that he has given 
orders against Don Emanuel Go- 
doy, his goods and revenues, which 
no longer belong to him; that he 
will think very seriously of repair- 
ing the wrongs done to his loving 
subjects who have suffered in his 
eause ; and lastly, that he will cou- 
stantly keep in view the adoption 
of all those measures which are 
calculated to ensure their happi- 
Ness. 

His majesty also informs me that 
he has appointed the Duc d'Infan- 
tado colonel of his Spanish guards, 
conterring on him at the same time 
the presidency of Castile. The 
king my master wishes that those 
persons who have been confined in 
consequence of the events at St. 
Lourent, will return to his majes- 
ty’s presence. In order that this 
may be Known to all, and that the 
loyal people of Madrid may, know 
how much the king, our master, 
labours for his happiness. and their 


. (1808, 
welfare, he has ordered me to 
municate it to you, which J do by 
these presents. 


Don Arras 
Madrid, March 20, Mor. 


_ 


No. 1V.—The council to the 
of Madrid, ses 


Nothing ought to disturb the 
public tranquillity in the happy 
moment of the elevation to the 
throne of Spain of the king Ferdi. 
nand VIIth. His faithful subjects 
have given in that happy hour te 
his majesty proots of their devotion 
and their affection, They ought 
not to doubt the affection whid 
his majesty has for them, and that 
he will employ himself in acts for 
the public happiness and for the 
accomplishment of the desires of 
the people of Madrid, 

But what is most important to 
the success of the elevated views 
of his majesty is public order, and 
that this should be ensured, the 
council flatters itself tlrat all the 
inhabitants of this faithful city will 
retire to their homes, and that they 
will remain in the most perfect 
tranguillity, persuaded that they 
will then give to his majesty, ® 
the first moments of his reign, the 
best testimony of the sincerity ol 
their sentiments, and of those a- 
clamations of fidelity which have 
been recently heard. 

B. M. pe TORRES, | 
Secretary to his majesty’s Counce, 
Ke. 


PROCLAMATION 
By Don Bartolome Mugnot de 
Torres, secretary to his majesty, 
council, &c. we 
I certify’ that his excellency 
Don Pedro Cevallos, irst secretar) 


of state and of dispatches, has oo 
mu! 
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municated to the dean ererecrs aa 
aterim, of the council, the follow- 
ing royal order :-— 

[ljustrious Signor—one of the 
érst cares of the king, our master, 
op ascending the throne, was to 
ootify that happy event to the em- 

of the French and king of 
luly, and at the same time to as- 
wre his imperial and royal majesty, 
chat, animated by the same senti- 
sents as his august father, far from 
changing, in the slightest degree, 
bis political system with respect to 
france, he will endeavour, by all 
posible means, to draw closer the 
wads of friendship and strict alli- 
ace which fortunately subsist be- 
weea Spain and the French empire. 

His majesty has commanded 
me to make this communication 
wyou, in order that, upon its pub- 
lication in council, the tribunal 
my act conformably thereto, in 
al the measures taken for re-esta- 
lishing public tranquillity in Ma- 
ind, as well as for receiving the 
french troops, about to enter that 
aly, and administering to them 
every requisite assistance; endea- 
vounng, at the same time,. to con- 
vince the people that they come as 
inends, and for purposes advanta- 
geous to the king and the nation, 

His majesty flatters himself 
hhatthe counci), being informed of 
sseamest desire for more firmly 
consolidating the connection that 
eusts between him and the empe- 
wt of the French and king of Italy, 
wil study, by all the means in 
Wet power, to inspire the inha- 
wants of Madrid with similar sen- 
Lents. 

_ May God. preserve your excel- 
*ocy many years. 
PEDRO CEVALLOs. 

To the governor of the council. 

Aranjuez, March 21. 
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Letter from king Carlos IV. to 
the emperor Napoleon. . 


SiR, MY BROTHER, 

Your majesty will assuredly hear 
with pain of the events which have 
taken place at Aranjuez, and their 
consequences: you will not with- 
out sympathy see a king who has 
been compelled toresign his throne, 
throw himself into the arms of a 
great monarch, his ally, placing 
every thing in his protection who 
alone can fix his happiness and that 
of his whole family, and his trasty 
and beloved subjects. Under the 
pressure of the moment, and amid 
the clashing of weapons and the 
cries of a rebellious guard, I found 
that | had to choose between my 
life and death, and that my death 
would be followed by that of the 
queen: I was compelled to abdi- 
cate the throne: but to day peace 
is restored, and full of contidence 
in the generosity and genius of the 
great man who has at all times 
declared himself my friend, I have 
taken my resolution to resign mys 
self into his hands, and await what 
he shall resolve on my fate, that of 
the queen, and of the Prince de Ja 
Paz. 

I address myself to your mae 
jesty, and protest against the events 
which took place at Aranjuez, and 
against my dethronement. I rely 
with confidence, and altogether 
upon the cordiality and friendship 
of your majesty, praying that God 
may have you in his holy keeping. 

Sir, my brother, your royal 
and imperial majesty’s affectionate 
brother and friend, 

CARLOS, 


- 
25. 


Aranjuez, March 


I protest and declare, that my 
decree of the 10th of March, in 
which I renounce my crown in 

favous 
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favour of my son, is a deed to 


which I was compelled, in order 


to prevent greater calamity, and 
spare the’ blood of my beloved sub- 
jects. It is therefore to be consi- 
dered as of no authority. 

(Signed) J, THe Kine. 


Oo —-<- << ee 
——— -— = 


TREATY OF ALLIANCE AND 
SUBSIDY, 


Between his majesty the king of 
the United Kingdom of Great 
tritain and Ireland and his ma- 
jesty the king of the Two Sici- 
lies. —Signed at Palermo, March 
30, 1508. 


His majesty the king of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and his majesty the 
king of the Two Sicilies, being 
equally animated by a sincere de- 
sire of strengthening more and 
more the ties of friendship and 
good understanding which so hap- 
pily subsist between them, have 
judged that nothing could contri- 
bute more efficaciously to that sa- 
lutary end than the canclusion of 
a treaty of alliance and subsidy. 
For this purpose their said majes- 
ties have named their respective 
plenipotentiaries, viz. his Britannic 
majesty, the right hon. William 
Drummond, one of his majesty's 
most hon. privy council, and his 
envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary at the court of his 
said Sicilian majesty; and his ma- 
jesty the king of the Two Sicilies, 
the right illustrious and right ex- 
celleut | homas de Somma, marquis 
of Circello, his gentleman of the 
chamber, field-marshal of his ar- 
mies, knight of his royal order of 
mt. Januarius, his councillor of 
state, secretary of state for the de- 
partnent of foreign affairs, and su- 
" pevintendant general of the ports; 
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subsisted up to the present time 
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who, after having common: 
their Ppp resi: fell owes, te 
agreed upon the ny 
ticles :— allowing a. 
é Art. I. There shal) be 4 Con. 
tinuance of the sincere and con. 
stant friendship between his Bai. 
tannic majesty and his maj 
king of the Two Sicilies, parse 
amd successors, which has always 
Il. The two high ‘ 
parties shall afford to each other, 
during the present war with France, 
every succour and assistance, ip 
proportion to their respective 
forces, and shall prevent by com. 
mon consent every thing that cay 
cause them trouble or detriment. 
ILI. His majesty the king of the 
Two Sicilies engages to grant t 
the troops of his Britannic majesty, 
Stationed in the fortresses of Sicily, 
and to all British ships of war, an 
exemption from all duties belong- 
ing to bim, upon every thing of 
which the British squadrons in the 
Mediterranean, and the troops of 
that nation may stand in need, and 
which the country can furnish, in 
provisions, food, and in military 
and naval stores. 
IV. His Sicilian majesty being 
desirous of giving an additional 
roof of the sentiments by which 
» is animated, also engages to 
exempt from all duties belonging 
to him upon such provisions as my 
be requisite for the British ships of 
war at Malta, as well as all military 
stores which are to be found in the 
country, on condition, however, 
that each vessel or vessels of wit 
be furnished with a requisitea 
from the governor of sid 
island, which shall specify the a 
ticles, and the quantity requires. 
V. His Sicilian majesty 
engages in virtue of the press 


treaty, never to allow the nese” 


2.8. 
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Britain to bring into any 
‘ een during the present war, 
aor British ships taken by the ene- 
gues of Great Britain. 
VI. His Sicilian majesty also en- 
to open the ports of the Two 
erie during the present war to 
Rritish squadrons, as well as to ali 
tand other ships belong- 
ing to British subjects, without any 
restriction whatever, referring to 
the third article, with respect to 
exemption from duties, — 
Vii. His Britannic majesty en- 
, in return, to defend during 
the present war the fortresses of 
Messina and Augusta, and to main- 
tain there for that purpose, at his 


charge and expence, a body of 


troops, which in the present war 
swll consist of ten thousand men, 
axl to augment their number if 
the case stall require it. The dis- 
position of which troops in the 
wid fortresses shall be in such 
manner and proportion as the com- 
minding officer (to whom every 
requisite facility shall be given) 
shall judge expedient: and his 
Britannic majesty stipulates, that 
the said general ofticers shall have 
the power of exercising martial law 
inthe above-mentioned garrisons, 
with respect to their British troops, 
in the same manner, and accord- 
ing to the same rule, as are ob- 
werved in other English garrisons. 
Quarters for the said troops shall 
be provided in the above-mention- 
ed fortresses by his Sicilian ma- 


Vill. His Britannic majesty 
unther engages to pay to his Sici- 
lan majesty, during the continu- 
mice of the present war, an annual 
wbsidy of 300,0x O/, sterling (to 
commence from the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1805, when the British and 
Russian troops landed in the Nea- 
Palitan territory), payable at the 
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rate of 25,0007. sterling per month ; 
which payment shall always be 
made one month in advance, com- 
puting from the date of the signa- 
ture of the present treaty. His 
Sicilian majesty purposing to em- 
ploy the said subsidies for the use 
of his marine, and of his land 
forces, shall regulate the distribu- 
tion of them in such proportion as 
these two services may require, for 
the defence of his states, and for 
operations against the common ene- 
my; and an account shall be given 
every three months to the British 
government, of the manner in 
which his Sicilian majesty shall 
have employed the subsidies paid 
to him by Great Britain. 

IX. The two high contracting 
parties desiring to strengthen more 
and more the ties which unite the 
two nations, and to extend their 
mutual relations, will employ them- 
selves, as soon as possible, in con- 
cluding a treaty of commerce, the 
articles of which shall be equally 
advantageous to the subjects of 
both states. 

X. His Sicilian majesty engages 
not to conclude with France a 
peace separate from England: and 
his Britannie majesty on his part 
also engages not to make a peace 
with France without comprehend- 
ing and saving in it the interests of 
his Sicilian majesty. 

XI. The present treaty of al- 
liance and subsidy shall be ratified 
by the two high contracting parties, 
and the ratification shall be ex- 
changed in due form in London 
within the space of four months, 
from the date of its signature, or 
sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, We, the 
undersigned, furnished with 
full powers from our respect- 
ive sovereigns, have signed 
the present treaty, and have 

thereunto 
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thereunto affixed the seal of 


our arms, 
W.Drummonpb. (L. S.) 
THOMAS DE Som™Mo., (L. S.) 
Done at Palermo, March 30, 1808. 





PROT FST 
Against the bill prohibiting the ex- 
portation of cotton wool. 
Dissentient, 

Ist, Because,’as this bill prohi- 
bits the exportation of all cotton 
wool, and the orders of council 
of the ' 1th and 45th of November, 
180,, force into British ports the 
whole of that commodity sent by 
America for the supply of foreign 
states, the quantity brought by 
these and other means into the 
British market must be so great, 
in proportion to the demand, as to 
reduce the value of that commo- 
dity to a trifle, 

When we consider, therefore, 
that the usual exportation of cot- 
ton wool from America is two 
hundred and fifty thousand bags, 
amounting, at twelve pounds per 
bag, to the value of three millions 
sterling, we conceive that this is 
not only a gross violation of the 
Jaw of nations. but the most sub- 
stantial injury ever inflicted on a 
friendly and independent state. 

‘dly, Because this reduction of 
the value of cotton weol will dis- 
courage the growth of it to a de- 
gree that, on the return of peace, 
when the demand for our cotton 
goods revives, must deeply injure 
this extensive branch of our ma- 
nufactures, by producing a defi- 
ciency in the supply, and conse- 
quent dearness of the raw material. 

3dly, Because, much as we re- 
gret the unwarrantable provoca- 
tion given to the United States of 
Americ:. and the injury thus in- 

ficted on our manufaciures, we 
feel with still deeper affliction the 
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evil with which this bil} threatens 
the constitution of our coun 

Whilst it prohibits the eXporta- 
tion of cotton wool, it permits his 
majesty, by licence wnder his sign 
manual, to authorise ADY person tp 
export from Great Britain 
quantity of cotton wool, under such 
regulations, restrictions, and seen. 
rities, as may be specified in the 
licence; and thus confers on the 
crown a legal right to arrange and 
share out the trade in a most ys. 
luable commodity; a principle 
which if extended to other articles, 
must create a new and alarmi 
source of infiuence, almost bound. 
less in the extent to which it my 
be carried. 

Even when confined to the pre. 
sent instance of cotton wool, it ap 
pears to us a most dangerous ex- 
tension of the patrouvage of the 
crown. We believe there is no 
intelligent merchant who must not 
think, that by the prohibition tw 
export cotton wool the value of 
that article will sufler a dimino- 
tion to the amount at least of one 
million sterling. tis plain, there- 
fore, that if his majesty can, by 
granting licences, supply the mat 
kets to which cotton wool went 
before this unwarrantable inter 
ruption of the trade—as the com 
modity, with the restoration of de- 
mand, must resume its value—this 
immense sum may be corruptly 
distributed by the executive go 
vernment, by giving use-o0 
persons whose political conduct i 
may wish to influence. — 

-ayse we think there 

4thly, Because we ro 
is just reason to believe, that . 
measure is adopted with a view 
create the undue influence W! 
which it arms the executive §° 
vernment; tor the following Clauss 
which tends to do away the # 


; a without 
fluence the bill confers, ranging 
bites 
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‘ng the system it means to 
establish, was rejected by the 


ee Provided always, that when 
his majesty shall determine, by li- 
cence, to authorise the exportation 
of any given quantity of cotton 
gool, the board of trade shall an- 
pounce such determination in the 
garette, together with the regula- 
tious, restrictions, and securities, 
intended to be specified in the li- 
cence; and the name of every per- 
wo who, within a,week, shall state 
D writing to the secretary of the 
aid board, his desire to export the 
quantity of cotton meant to be ex- 
wrted under the conditions stipu- 
ted, shall be put into a glass jar; 
andat 12 o'clock on the ninth day 
ser the advertisement shall have 
been inserted in the gazette, the 
secretary of the board of trade shall, 
in the presence of such of the per- 
sons desirous of exporting cotton 
wool as may choose to attend, after 
mixing the names in a manner to 
preclude all suspicion of prefer- 
ence, draw out of the said jar one 
of the names therein contained,and 
his majesty’s licence shall forth- 
with be granted to the person 

whose name is so drawn.” 
ithly, Because, recollecting that 
within these few days the two 
houses of parliament have received 
m unanimous petition of the com- 
mon council of the city of London, 
ae that the burdens borne 
oi people of this country have 
been considerably augmented by 
sss abuses in the management 
ad expenditure of the public 
ant ~ by profusion of sine- 
i a an pensions, which 
y greatly added to their 
“werings, but created a pernici- 
“8 and dangerous influence : 
rpting and g influence, cor 
md 7 undermining the pure 
*¢ principles of the British 
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constitution,’” we dread that the 
passing of this bill must give rise 
to serious and alarming discontent, 
when it is known that it may even- 
tually arm the crown with the 
power of distributing a sum equal 


-1n amount to the sum allowed for 


defraying the expenditure of his 
majesty’s civil list, unaccompanied 
by any check to prevent its being 
used for the purposes of augment- 
ing to an unparalleled degree that 
** pernicious and dangerous in- 
fluence’ which has so solemnly 
been stated to parliament by his 
majesty’s faithful and loyal sub- 
jects, the corporation of London, 
as ‘corrupting and undermining 
the pure and free principles of the 
British constitution.” 
Lauderdale, 
King, 


Albemarle. 





PROTEST 
Against the bill prohibiting the ex- 
portation of bark to France. 
Dissentient, 

Ist, Because the jesuits’ bark, 
the exportation of which is prohi- 
bited by this bill, has been found 
by long experience to be a specific 
for many dangerous diseases which 
war has a tendency to spread and 
to exasperate; and because to em- 
ploy as an engine of war the pri- 
vation of the only remedy for some 
of the greatest sufferings which 
war is capable of inflicting, is ma- 
nifestly repugnant to the principles 
of the christian religion, contrary 
to humanity, and not justified by 
any practice of civilized nations. 

Jdly, Because the means to 
which recourse has been hitherto 
had in war have no analogy to the 
barbarous enactment of this bill; 
inasmuch as it is not even contend- 
ed that the priyation to be created 


by 
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by it has any tendency whatever 
to self-defence, or to compel the 
enemy to the restoration of peace ; 
the only legitimate object by which 
the infliction of the calamities of 
war can in any case be justified, 
3dly, Because the only possible 
answer to these objections is, that 
the bill will not produce the priva- 
tion which is held forth as its os- 
tensible object, inasmuch as the 
jesuits bark may be exported un- 
der licences from the crown; but 
snch an answer would only prove 
the bill to be wholly useless to its 
purposes, whilst it would still leave 
in its full operation the odious pre- 
~cedent of having resorted, in cold 
blood, tor the mere speculative 
sale of our manufactures, even to 
the possible infliction of miseries 
not to be vindicated but by the 
view of self-preservation, or, in 
the extremities of war, directed to 
that justifiable object 
4thly, Because, as no scarcity of 
the jesuits’ bark appears to exist in 
France, and as, in the contrary 
case, no pos-ible exertion on the 
part of this country could effectually 
prevent its importation into the 
numerous ports under the dominion 
or controul of the French govern- 
ment, the bill appears to us to be 
grossly vicious in principle, whilst 
it is absolutely nugatory in prac- 
tice, and therefore, in every point 
of view, disgraceful and absurd. 
Sthly, Because if it were even 
just, expedient, or practicable, to 
force the importation of our manu- 
factures upon our enemies, by 
withholding the jesuits’ bark but 
upon condition of their permitting 
such importation, that principle 
should have been distinctly ex- 
pressed in the bill, and the condi- 
tious specifically declared in it, in- 
stead of vesting in the crown an ar- 
bitrary discretion to dispense with 
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the prvhibition by licences. 
destructive of the cqulityeihan 
freedom of the Brits eon aca 
reedom of the British constims 

Erskine, 

Cholmondely, 

Upper Ossory, 

Bedford, 

Ponsonby (earl of Besborough 

yt wen. h 

Ponsonby (of Immokilly), 

Essex, 

Carrington, 

Grenville, 

Rosslyn, 

Lauderdale, 

Clifton (earl of Darnley), 
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RENUNCTATION OP THE 
SPANISH THRONE, 


The period when the destiny of 
the Spanish nation and its sove- 
reign is irrevocably fixed has now 
arrived. By a treaty conchaded 
between the emperor Napoleon 
and king Charles, and which bas 
been acceded to by the prince of 
the Austurias, and the infantes 
don Carlos, don Francisco, and 
don Antonio, who compose the 
whole of the members of the house 
of Spain, all the existing differ- 
ences have been adjusted, ang the 
following proclamations were - 
dressed to the supreme councils af 
Castile, the inquisition, and the 
junta of the government, by te 
king. 


To the Supreme Council of Cu 
tile, the Council of Inquisite, 
&c. 

In the present extraordinary cit- 
cumstances, ar yy ved fo 
give a new proof of our a 
towards our beloved _ 
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iness during the whole 

peor reign ios ae one 
constant Object of our so icitude. 
We a eneiore abdicated all 
cat dims opon the Spanish king- 
doms in favour of our friend and 
ly the emperor of the French, 
by a treaty which has been signed 
wd ratified, and which stipulates 
for the integrity and independence 
af the Spanish kingdoms, and the 
tion of our holy religion, 

oot only as the predominant, but 
x the sole and exclusive, religion 


in q 

We have therefore thought pro- 
per to send yeu this letter, that 
you should conform yourselves 
thereto, publish its contents, and 
make every exertion in support of 
the emperor Napoleon. Display 
the utmost frankness and friend- 
tip towards the French, and, 
ibove all, direct all your care to 
preerre the country from insur- 
rections and tumults 

In the new condition upon 
which we are entering, we shall 
frequently turn our eves towards 
you, and happy shall we be to 
know that you enjoy peace and 
contentment 

Given at the imperial palace, 

May 4. I, Tne KING. 


To the Supreme Junta of the 
Government. 


Having judged it expedient to 
fyeone same direction to all the 
forees of our kingdom, in order to 
maintain security of property and 
public tranquillity against enemies, 
% well exterior 2s interior, we 

thought it fit to nominate our 
cousin, the grand duke of Berg, 

“oant-general of the kingdom, 
SMO atthe same time commands 

Hoops of out ally, the emperor 
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of the French. We command the 
council of Castile, and the cap- 
tains-general ard governors of our 
provinces, to obey his orders. In 
the same quality he shall preside 
over the junta of the government. 
Given at Bayonne, at the impe- 
rial palace, styled the palace of the 

government, May 4. 
I, THe KING. 


PROCLAMATION, 


SPANIARDS!—My beloved sub- 
jects, perfidious men seek to mis- 
lead you. They would put arms 
into your hands against the French 
troops; they seek alike to arm you 
against the French, and the French 
against you. The sacking of all 
Spain, calamities of every kind 
would be the result. The spirit 
of faction, the sad effects of which 
I have already felt, is still in mo- 
tion. Inthe midst of these im- 
portant and critical circumstances, ’ 
{am occupied in concerting with 
my ally, the emperor of the French, 
all that concerns your welfare. 
Beware of listening to the enemies 
of it. All those who speak to you 
against France thirst for your 
blood; they are either the enemies 
of your nation, or the agents of 
England, who are busily availing 
themselves of circumstances, and 
whose intrigues would involve the 
loss of your colonies, the separa- 
tion of your provinces, or a series 
of years of trouble and calamity 
for your country. 

Spaniards! trust to my expe- 
rience, and obey that authority 
which I hold from God and my 
fathers; follow my example, and 
think that in the position in which 
you stand, there is no prosperity 
and safety for Spaniards but s 

the 
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the friendship of the great emperor, 
our ally. 

Given at Bayonne, from the 
imperial palace, styled palace of the 
Government, May 4. 

I, THe KING. 


— 


The Supreme Junta to the inhabit- 
ants of Madrid, 


Inhabitants of Madrid. 

Your tranquillity will be from 
henceforth unalterable. You will 
owe it to the loyalty of your own 
character; but it will be still more 
assured to you by the confidence, 
which is inspired by the laws, and 
by the prudence of zealous magis- 
trates, to whom their execution is 
committed. Itis in this convic- 
tion that the supreme junta of go- 
vernment proclaims, that in obe- 
dience to the dictates of humanity, 
the allied army has suppressed the 
military commission, established 
only for one day, as a necessary 
though severe measure, which 
would not have been established, 
but for the perverseness of some 
individuals; that, from henceforth, 
every inhabitant, whatsoever may 
be his rank, who shall have given 
cause for being seized by the 
French troops, provided he has not 
borne arms against them, shall be 
immediately given over to his pro- 
per judges, and tried by them. 
And even in the only excepted 
case, viz. that of having borne 
arms against the French troops, a 
jucge nominated by the competent 
tribunal of the nation, shall always 
assist in regulating the whole of 
the process against the accused 
till sentence is pronounced, No 
countrymen domiciliated in the 
town, nor strangers, shall be mo- 
lested on account of the peculiarity 
of their dress; and still less the ec- 
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meee The carriers 
in DriNging provisions 
shall Gevoalnnuned tee 
lo 
no vexation, or detension of their 
carriages or mules. Every ingisi, 
dual who shall have }Ost com 
plaints to make, on 
himself to the judge of police 
rest assured, that he will on the 
same day obtain full justice and 
reparation for whatever da 
he may have sustained, As jp 
the muleteers, who are likewise 
employed in bringing provisions jo 
town, and who generally stay ther 
a few days, only one half of their 
cattle shall in future be put in re. 
quisition, even under the most ar. 
gent necessity; and in no cae 
shal] they be detained longer than 
three or tour days, for which 
shall be paid at the prices already 
given out. Orders shall be given 
at those gates of the town where 
carriers have suffered arbitrary de- 
tensions, in order to be searched 
and stripped of their arms, that 
this abuse be in future prevented, 
But it is also necessary to + 
the order against introducing fire- 
arms, or other prohibited weapons 
into the city: they ought always 
to be deposited at the gate. 
Given at the palace, by order of 
the supreme junta of govern. 
ment, May 5, 18038. 
Compte Casa VALENCIA, 
Secretary. 





DECREE FOR UNITING TUSCANY 
TO THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 


Art. I. The dukedomsof Parma 
and Placentia are united to 
French empire under the name 
of the department of the Taro; 
they shall form an_ inseparable, 
indivisible portion of te I 


: , . ’ the 
ry, from the period of § 
territory, pe notification 
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se et} the present senatus 
potificatron of 


tum. 


consul 
il. The ay me 
“ed to the French empire, un 


states of Tuscany are 


der the name of the department of 


the department of the 
oon an, and the depart- 


meat of the Ombrona. ‘They 
shal! form an indivisible portion of 


bags he pe- 
French empire, from t 
vad of the notification of the pre- 


“it The laws which govern 
the French empire shall, in the 
its of the Arno, the Me- 
dterranean, and the Ombrona, be 
made public before the Ist of Ja- 
sary, 1909, the period from 
which the constitutional govern- 
ment for those departments shall 
uke its commencement. 
IV. The department of the 
Two, and that of the Arno, shall 
each have six deputies in the le- 


gulative body; the department of 


the Mediterranean three; and the 
department of the Ombrona three ; 


which will raise the number of 


the members of that body to 542. 

V. The deputies of the depart- 
ment of the Taro shall be chosen 
ad named without delay, and 
shall enter the legislative body be- 
fore the session of 1809. 

VI. The deputies of the depart- 
ment of the-Arno, of the Mediter- 
ranean, and of the Ombrona, shall 
enter the legislative body before 
the session of 1800, &c. 








THE POPE, 


Napoleon, by the grace of God, 
ke, Whereas the temporal sove- 
feign of Rome has refused to make 
War against England, and the in- 
terest of the two kingdoms, that 
ot Italy and of Naples, demand 
' fF communications should 
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not be intercepted by a hostile 
power; and whereas the donation 
of Charlemagne, our illustrious 
predecessor, of the countries which 
form the holy see, was for the’ 
good of christianity, and not for 
that of the enemies of our holy re- 
ligion:—We therefore decree that 
Urbino, Ancona, Macerata, and 
Camerino, be for ever united 
with the kingdom of Italy; to 
which kingdom all cardinal pre- 
lates, &c. natives of those districts, 
are commanded to return by the 
5th of June (past), on pain of cons 
fiscation of goods, &c. 

His holiness having received the 
painful notification of the above- 
mentioned four provinces, has, 
under the distressing feelings 
which this rigorous treatment has 
occasioned, charged cardinal Ga- 
brielli to make the following de- 
claration :— 


DECLARATION OFHIS HOLINESS, 


Quirmal Palace, May 19, 1808. 

His holiness having received the 
painful notification of the union 
which is about to take place, of 
his four duchies of Urbino, Mace- 
rata, Ancona, and Camerino, with 
the kingdom of Italy, amid the 
cruel uneasiness which this rigors 
ous treatment causes him, has 
charged the cardinal Gabrielli, 
pro-secretary of state, to make the 
following frank declaration to your 
most illustrious highness. 

The holy father has seen, with 
infinite pain, that the force of the 
reasons contained in the note of 
the igth of April, addressed to M, 
Le Febvre, the charge d'affaires, 
has not prevented his imperial and 
royal majesty from putting his 
threats in execution. He has seen, 
with the same feelings, that this’ 
powertul monarch, in whose hands 
he placed, at the altar, the sceptre, 

and 
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and the rod of justice, has pro- 
ceeded, contrary to every species 
of right, to inflict upon him a new 
spoliation of the best part of the 
states which remained to him. 

But what has been the astonish- 
ment of his holiness in observing 
a decree, dated one day anterior to 
the note of M. Champagny; so 
that even before that minister had 
renewed his propositions, and re- 
ceived an answer, the fate of the 
three usurped provinces was al- 
ready decided! 

The astonishment of the holy 
father was still farther augmented, 
when he saw it assigned as a legi- 
timate cause of this spoliation, 
that he had constantly refused to 
make war upon England, and to 
confederate with the kings of Na- 
ples and of Italy. However, his 

oliness had never ceased to repre- 
sent, that his sacred character of 
minister of peace—the God, whose 
representative he is upon earth, 
being the God of peace—that his 
payee of universal pastor, and of 
the common father of all the faith- 
ful—that the holy laws of justice, 
of which, as the representative of 
the God who is their source, he 
ought to be the guardian and the 
avenger—could never permit -him 
to enter into a permanent system 
of war, aud much less still to de- 
clare war, without any motive, 
against the British government, 
from which it had never received 
the slightest offence. However, 
the holy father conjured his ma- 
jesty to reflect, that not having, 
and not being in the capacity of 
having enemies, because he is the 
vicar of Jesus Christ, who came 
into the world not to foment but 
to destroy animosities, he could 
not bind himself and his succesors, 
i perpetuity, as the emperor 
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{ \608, 
rial to ake rte 
the incaleclabe eis Sane oe 
result to religion, should he enty 
ration, and that. wakes ae 


mising his honour, without incur. 
ring universal hatred, without be, 
traying his duties and his om, 
science, he could not place hin. 
self in the situation, by the league 
proposed, of becoming the enemy 
of every state, even a catholic s. 
vereign, and of binding himself p 
make war upon him. But all the 
representations, and all the reasogs 
so frequently submitted to bis me 
Jesty with paternal mildness have 
not produced the least inapression, 

It has been sought to justify the 
spoliation upon another preter, 
by assigning as the second motive 
which produced it, that the ix 
terests of the two kingdoms, and 
of the two armnes of Italy and Ne 
ples, demanded that their comm- 
nication should not be interrupted 
by a hostile power. 

If by this power is meant tok 
understood England, the history ¢ 
almost two centuries will shes 
the falsity of this specious pretence. 
—The catholic princes of Spas, 
and of the honse of Austria, from 
the emperor Charles V. to Chale 
Il. of Spain, possessed the king- 
dom of Naples and the duchy o 
Milan, which forms at present the 
principal part of the kingdom ¢ 
Italy; and they never p 
that their interests were compre 
mised; they never expefic 
this pretended obstacle to the 
communication of their arms 
They were frequently at war wilt 
Great Britain, and still 
with France, bat they were neve 
appreheusiye of an , 
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; the territory of 
MP till less did they 
pretend 0 force the pontifts of that 


iad to unite and confederate 


dheir possessions, should they have 


‘no history aside, what 
a Tea the jeanein of these 
kingdoms even run? 
neutrality ot the holy fathers, 
iged and respected by all 
, and the measures 
to prevent its violation, are 
more than sufficient to place these 
igterests in security. 

To render this security still 

, and to take away every 
sort of pretext, his holiness carried 
his compliance as far as he con- 
distently could ; he declared him- 
velf d to shut his ports 
mainst the English during the pre- 
ent war, and to employ his troops 
guard the coasts of his states 
from every hostility whatever. 

But what attack could be dread- 
ed upon these two kingdoms, 
which border upon the states of 
the holy see, while French troops, 
forso long a period, without re- 
gird to the interests of the public 
« of individuals, have violated his 
neutrality, eceupied all his ports, 
and covered all his coasts ? 

if, however, by a hostile power, 
it was wished to designate the per- 
woof the holy father, his charac- 
ter itself, mild and pacific, puts dn 
edto this injurious imputation ; 
bot the better to refute it, his holi- 
Des a, witness the French 
Snpire and the kingdom of Ftaly, 
8 favour of which ee signed pio 
concordats, whose violation has 


i 


: 


teen the source of perpetual grief 


this heart, in having constantly, 
Main, pressed their faithful 


‘etution. He calls Europe itself 


to wit o eh: ; ; 
© Wines, which has seen him, in 
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his old age, in the most rigorous 
season of the year, traverse the 
Alps, and proceed to Paris, not 
without exciting the jealousy and 
disgust of other great powers, in 
order to consecrate and crown his 
imperial and royal majesty. He 
calls to witness the whole French 
troops, from the commander to the 
meanest soldier, either those who 
have traversed the states of the 
holy see, or those who have resid- 
ed there, whether they have not 
experienced in the papal territory 
a reception the most friendly, and 
a hospitality the most generous ;— 
a hospitality which cost bitter 
tears to the holy father, who was 
indispensably obliged to load his 
subjects with imposts for the main- 
tenance and payment of the French 
troops; in short, his holiness calis 
to witness his majesty himself, for 
whom he has not ceased on all oc- 
casions to testify the most particu- 
lar regards. 

But if his holiness were able to 
testify the surprise excited by the 
two first articles, advanced to jus- 
tify this spoliation, he wants words 
to express the profound astonish- 
ment produced by the expressions 
contained in the third. It bears 
upon the donation of Charlemagne, 
and it is remarked that that was 
made for the benefit of Christianity, 
and not for the enemies of our holy 
religion. It is well known that 
this celebrated and glorious mo- 
narch, whose memory will be eter- 
tally blessed by the church, did 
not give to the holy see the pro- 
vinces which have been usurped. 
It is notorious that they were, at 
an epoch very remote trom his age, 
in the possession of the Roman 
poniitis, in consequence of the vo- 
luntary submission of the people, 
who were abandoned by the em- 
perors of the east; that the Lom- 
bards, 
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bards, having afterwards occupied 
the exarchate of Ravenna and the 
Pentapolis, which include these 
provinces, Pepin, the illustrious 
and religious father of Charle- 
magne, recovered them, and re- 
stored them to pope Stephen; that 
that great emperor, who was the 
honour and admiration of the 
eighth century, far from wishing 
to revoke the generous and pious 
donation of his father, approved 
and confirmed it under pope Adri- 
an; that far from wishing to strip 
the Roman church of her posses- 
sions, he had no other intention 
than to secure and aggrandise 
them; that consequently, in his 
will he laid an express obligation 
on his thfee sons, to protect the 
states of the church, with their 
arms; that he reserved to his suc- 
cessors no right of revoking that 
which his father Pepin had done 
for the advantage of the chair of 
St. Peter; that his whole design 
was to protect the Roman pontiffs 
against their enemies, and not to 
compel them to excite enemies; 
that ten centuries which have pass- 
ed away since the days of Charle- 
magne, a thousand years of peace- 
able possession, render useless all 
more ancient investigations, and 
ail ulterior interpretations; that, 
even if that pious prince had, in- 
stead of a free restitution or gift of 
these territories, restored or given 
them for the profit of Christianity, 
it is exactly for the welfare of 
Christianity, or, to speak more 
strictly, ot tke catholic religion, 
that the holy father wishes peace 
with all the world, avoids to pro- 
voke the resentment of any power, 
and refuses to interfere in political 
quarrels. After so many voices 
have been raised against different 
popes, who have, for the best rea- 
sons, engaged in wars, the holy 
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father cannot perceive why; 
be attributed to him 2a 


that he refused to assume 
like character, and, at the 
ion of a foreign power Commence 
a war without ~- pe ; 
and which must be highly pee; 
dicial to religion and his 

His holiness cannot on any ace 
count overlook the injury which jg 
done him in the forementioned de. 
cree, wherein it is remarked, thy 
the gift of Charlemagne was not mad 


Jor the benefit of the enemies of ou 


holy religion; thereby accusing lis 
holiness of betraying the interes, 
of the church. This accusatiog 
has made a lively impression o 
the mind of his holiness, who for 
upwards of three years has bese 
suffering persecution in behalf of 
religion, and for having acted faith. 
fully in his apostolic capacity, He 
has suffered it, that he might ou 
implicate himseli in a permanent 
system of warfare, and that ke 
might not, by his conduct, obstruct 
the free exercise of the catholic 
worship. 

His holiness has submitted toit, 
because he could not admit th 
principles which were frequenty 
intimated to him, which were, that 
if his holiness was bishop of Rome, 
his majesty was notwithstanding 
emperor of it, and that the holy i 
ther ought to submit to him@ 
temporal matters in the same mal 
ner as his majesty submitted to bis 
holiness in religious matters; 8% 
the territories of the holy see be- 
longed to the French empire, 
that therefore the pope ought a: 
ways to make common cause with 
the emperor and bis SUCCESSO 5 
that he ought at all times to com 
der the enemies of France # 
own, and that he ought of ee 
quence to become 4 part of 
federative system of the COT 
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oaths which the holy 
oe to maintain his 
and independence, SO eS- 
gatial to the catholic religion, and 
the free exercise of his supreme 
piritual power, do not allow him 
to subscribe to those destructive 
snd fatal maxims. His holiness 
saffers this persecution, because he 
would not consent to the preten- 
is majesty to Nominate as 
ahaa om tod as should 
frm one-third of the sacred’ col- 
kege, which must have sapped the 
fondemental base of ‘its constitu- 
tion, attacked the independence of 
hisspiritual power, and again in- 
tmduced those unhappy disasters 
which the church still deplores. 
His holiness suffers, because he 
would not enter into an oifensive 
ind defensive league against any 
power in Europe, catholic or other 
vise, to the manifest injtry of re- 
ign, If this refusal implies an 
dendonment of religion, Jet hea- 
ven, the church, the world, and 
psterity, judge. The holy father 
hs the most conscicntious reflec- 
ton, that he never did any injury 
whis majesty, or to France; but 
f his majesty actually had any 
= against his holiness per- 
y, that would not justify him 
@resenting on the catholic church, 
 immevocably and for ever rob- 
bog it of that very property which 
thesame decree declares to have 
teen bestowed for the good of 
fstianity, nor to rob that church, 
which is not the proprietor, more 
tan the pontiff, who is only the 
furdian of it. That church hav- 
% the spiritual superintendaiuce 
* every other, hath, since the 
rw Constantine, been en- 
by the piety of monarchs 

ws people, and hath, by an ad- 
onder of Providence, first 


*cumn ide - , 
_ Considerable property, 
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and afterwards different states, that 
it might maintain its spiritual go- 
vernment with more decency, li- 
berty, and advantage—this very 
church, which his majesty would 
reduce to a state of degradation, 
and .neapacity of exercising its di- 
vine supremacy. 

His holiness cannot sufficiently 
regret the error into which his ma- 
jesty has fallen, since, in bis de- 
cree, whereby he deprives the holy 
see of a part of its states, on the 
ground ** thet they were not intend- 
ed ty benefit the cnemies of the ca 
tholic religion.” His majesty has 
published in the same states, that 
code against which his holiness 
hath so often, but unsuccessfully, 
complained, on account of the ar- 
ticles. it conta%s contrary to the 
gospel and the iaws of the church, 
particularly of marriage and di- 
vorce. 

His holiness cannot conceal his 
astonishment at seeing the demand 
of his excellency cardinal Caprara 
for his passports made an addi- 
tional motive to justify this scan- 
dalous spoliation. After what the 
undersigned had the honour of 
signifying, in answer to the note 
of his excellency M, Champagny 
in the month of April, his holiness 
believes that the grounds of the 
principal accusations are com- 
pletely refuted. He hath already 
sufficiently proved that the appli- 
cation for passports was accompa- 
nied with the equitable condition 
that the French emperor should 
evacuate Rome, and relinquish 
those pretensions which his holi- 
ness felt inadmissible. His holi- 


ness, therefore, cannot abstain 
from repeating, that it was discre 


tionary with his majesty either to 
permit the departure of M. Capra- 
ra, who was not only the ambassa- 
dor of the court of Rome, but at 
(O) the 
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the same time the apostolic legate, 
or to permit him to continue his 
residence at Paris. His departure 
ought not, therefore, to be made 
any subject of complaint. 

If the injustice of this decree 
hath increased the grief where- 
with the mind of his holiness is 
overwhelmed, he could not but be 
additionally afflicted on perusing 
the other decree of the same date, 
which enjoins all cardinals, pre- 
lates, and officers, holding any 
employment at the court of Rome, 
who are natives of Lialy, to return, 
under the penalty of their whole 
property in case of disobedience. 
it is, therefore, pertectly clear to 
his holiness, that it is not his tem- 
poral euthority, but also his spi- 
ritual, which is intended to be 
subverted, although the second 
decree makes a studied distinction 


between the temporal sovereign of 


Rome, and the vicar of Jesus 
Christ, under the pretext of shew- 
ing a seeming respect for the lat- 
ter.—It must be evident to the 
universe, that the intentions of his 
najesty the emperor are to render 
his holiness incapable of fulfilling 
his sacred duties, by dispersing his 
senate, and overturning the church 
establishment, and removing from 
him those persons most dear to 
him, thereby depriving him of the 
only consolation which remained 
to him in the exercise of his apos- 
tolical functions, already on the 
decline, 

The pope is not only the bishop 
of Rome, as hath been so impro- 
perly asserted, but he is at the 
same time the head of the catholic 
church, and in that character, he 
is entitled to choose his ministers 
and coadjutors from the different 
nations of the earth. In fact, 
since the commencement of Chris- 
Wanity, the clergy of Rome have 


been always composed, not only 
of Romans, but of ladividuals from 
all nations, as is evident from the 
number of strangers admitted 
amongst the clergy of Rome, and 
who, during the first four centu 
ries, ascended the chair of & 
Peter. All these motives Justity 
the grief of his holiness, whe pro. 
tests against a law, which 

not even distinguished ecclesigs. 
tics, chosen to assist him in hy 
labours for the church of God 
His holiness at the same tim 
strongly protests, in the face of al 
the earth, against the usurpation 
of his states. He solemnly de. 
clares it to be unjust, vain, void, 
and of no avgil; that it never ax 
truly affect the imprescriptible and 
legitimate rights of soverei 
and possession of his holiness and 
successors for ever; and if force 
shall deprive him of his possessions, 
he is determined to maintain the 
integrity of his rights, because the 
holy see can recover the real po 
session, when it may please 
trve and faithful God, who fightafe 


justice, and who hath inscribed 


his garments and forehead, Twt 
hING OF KINGS, AND LORD OF 
LORDS. 

At the same time his holines 
addresses the most ardent vows @ 
the Father of mercy, to inspire his 
subjects, withdrawn from be 
power, and who shall always ® 
main dear to his heart, with asp 
rit of patience and resignation, # 
the end that they may one day o- 
tain from heaven consolation 
peace, and that ihey may always 
preserve inviolate in their eg 
religion and faith. The Gos : 
Israel will grant his people streng 
and virtue. ; 

These are the sentiment 
protestations which the uae 


; hs 
signed has been requited Fs 


; and 
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sce to make to your excel- 
as charge d’aftairs of the 
oo of Italy, with which 
these provinces have been incorpo- 
The undersigned hath 
wale it a sacred duty to obey 
Githfally the orders which he bas 
scsived, and at the same time to 
egew to you the assurance of his 
sgcere consideration. 
G. CARDINAL GABRIELLI. 
Te et Cavaliero Aldin:, 
Charge ' {ffaires of the kingdom 
of Italy. 


—_— 





RESIGNATION 
Ofthe Crown of Spain by King 
Charles IV. and the Prince of 


Napoleon emperor of the French, 
king of Italy, and protector of 
the confederation of the Rhine, 
ad Uharles IV. king of Spain 
md the Indies, animated equally 
byadesire to put an end to the 
marchy to which Spain is a 
prey, and to save that brave na- 
tion from the agitation of faction, 
and the convulsions of civil and 
foreign war, and place it in the 
wk position which in the ex- 
tnordinary circumstances in 
which it is now found, can 
maintain its integrity, guaran- 
te its colonies, and enable 
itt unite all its means to those 
of France to obtain a maritime 
peace; have resolved to combine 
al their efforts, and to regulate 
by @ particular convention in- 
lerests sodear to them, to this 

me oe have appointed, — 

' yesty the emperor of the 
‘each, king of Italy, and pro- 
te Bhine ~ confederation of 

» he general of division 

We, grand marshal of the pa- 


Lee 
Bs myesty the king of Spain and 
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the Indies, his serene highness 

Manual Godoy, prince of the 

peace, count of Evora Mont, 

who after having exchanged 
their full powers, have agreed as 
follows: — 

Art. I, His majesty king Charles 
having during his whole life only 
had in view the happiness of his 
subjects, and constantly adhering 
to the principle, that all the acts of 
the sovereign ought solely to ate 
tend to that object; as the present 
circumstances can only be a source 
of dissensions the more fatal, be- 
cause factions have divided his own 
family, has resolved to cede and 
does cede by these presents, to his 
majesty the emperor Napoleon, all 
his rights to the throne of Spain 
and the Indies, as the only means 
in the state at which things have 
arrived which can_ re-establish 
order: it being always understood, 
that the said cession only takes 
place in order that his subjects 
may enjoy the two following con- 
ditions: —1. The integrity of the 
kingdom shall be maintained. 2. 
The prince whom his majesty the 
emperor Napoleon shall judge pro- 
per to be placed on the throne of 
Spain shall be independent, and 
the limits of Spain shall undergo 
no alteration. 

If. The catholic, apostolic and 
Roman religion shall be the only 
one in Spain; no reformed religion 
shall be tolerated there, and still 
less infidelity, according to the 
usage now established. 

III. All acts contrary to those 
of our faithful subjects, since the 
revolution of Aranjuez, are null 
and of no validity, and their pre- 
perty shall be restored to them. 

IV. His majesty king Charles 
having thus secured the prosperity, 
the integrity, and the independ- 
ence of his subjects, his majesty 
(O 2) the 
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the emperor engages to give an 
asylum in his states to king 
Charles, to’ the queen, to the 
prince of peace, as also to those of 
their servants, who shall wish to 
follow them; who shall enjoy in 
France a rank equivalent to that 
which they possessed in Spain. 

V. The imperial palace of Com- 
peigne, and the parks and forests 
dependent on it, shall be at the 
disposal of king Charles during his 
life. 

VI. His majesty the emperor 
gives and guarantees to king 
Charles a civil list of 80,000,000 
of reals, which his majesty the 
emperor will cause to be paid him 
without delay every month, from 
the treasury of the crown. 

At the death of king Charles a 
revenue of 2,000,000 shall forxin 
the dowry of the queen. 

VII. His majesty the emperor 
Napoleon engages to graut to all 
the infantes of Spain an annual 
rent of four hundred thousand 
livres, to be enjoyed by them and 
their descendants in perpetuity, 
saving the revertibility of the said 
rent from one branch to the other, 
in case of the extinction of one of 


them, according to civil laws. In ~ 


case .. the extinction of all the 
branches, the said rent shall revert 
to the crown of France. 

VIII. His majesty the emperor 
Napoleon shall make such arrange- 
ments as he shall judge proper 
with the future king of Spain for 
the payment of the civil list, and 
the rents stipulated in the preced- 
ing articles; but his majesty hing 
Charles 1V. is understood to have 
no relation with respect to that 
object, except with the treasury of 
France. 

IX. His majesty the emperor 
Napoleon gives in exchange to his 
mujesty king Charles the castle of 
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Chambord, with the parks, 

and farms, dependent on it, to en. 

Joy in full propriety, and to dispose 
mM good 


of as shall seem to hi 


X. In consequence his majety 


king Charles renounces in favooe 
of the emperor Napoleon, all the 
allodial and particular Property net 
appertaining to the crown of Sp 


but sed personally. 
"The infante. of Spain shall con. 


tinue to enjoy the revenues of 
the commanderies they possess ip 
Spain. 

XI. The present convention dul? 
be-ratified, and the ratitications ex 
changed within eight days, « 
sooner if possible. 

Done at Bayonne, May 5,388 

Duroc. 
THE PRINCE OF THE Peat. 





His majesty the emperor of the 
French, king of Italy, and po 
tector of the confederation o 
the Rhine, and his royal high 
ness prince of Asturias, havieg 
differences to regulate, have a- 
poivted for their plenipotentians 
—his majesty the emperor & 
the French and king of Italy, 
the general of division Dur, 
grand marshal of the palaces 
and his royal highness the pane 
of Asturias, Don Juan dia» 
quitz, counsellor ot stateto bisa 
tholic majesty and knight gre 
cross of the order ofCharlesHIl; 
who, after having excaay 
their full powers, have agrees ® 
the following articles:— 


Art. I. His royal highness the 
prince of Asturias accedes to : 
cession made by the king Cats 
of his rights +o the throne of a. 
and the Indies, 0 favour of » 
majesty the emperor of the Frenca 


: 1 rengpnes 
aud king of Italy; and regoe? 
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as may be necessary to 
8 tens to him as prince 
of Asturias, £0 the crown of Spain 


_ Ris majesty the emperor of 
a sod king of Italy grants, 
ig France, to his royal highness the 

the title of royal 


5 of Asturias, 
Lehoee, with al] the honours ~ 
prerogatives which the princes o 
sis blood enjoyed. The descend- 
wis of his royal highness the 

ce of Asturias shall preserve 
de title of princes, that of most 
ene highness, and shall always 
tad the same rank as the princes 
dgnitaries of the empire. 

iI]. His majesty the emperor of 
he French and king of Italy cedes 
wd gives, by these presents, in 
full property, to his royal highness 
be wince of Asturias, and to his 
ewendants, the palaces, and 
perks, and farms of Navarre, and 
he woods dependent on them, to 
te amonnt of fifty thousand acres, 
the whole free from incumbrance, 
ind to enjoy in full property from 
ie day of the date of the present 


ueaty, 

IV. The said property shall pass 
the children and heirs of his 
yal highness the prince of Astu- 
m; in default of them, to the 
chien and heirs of the infante 
da Charles; in default of them, 
the descendants and heirs of the 
a4nie Don Francisco ; and, final- 
}, ig default of them, to the child- 
ma and heirs of the infante Don 
Astenio. Letters patent and parti- 
lar conferring the title of prince, 
¥ None out to him of those 

whom the sai 
il d property 

V, His majesty the emperor of 
: French and king of Italy grants 

bis royal highness the prince of 

four hundred thousand 
th of appanage rent on the treae 
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sury of France, and payable one- 
twelfth part every month, to be 
enjoyed by hiraself and his de- 
scendants, and the direct descent 
of his royal highness the prince of 
Asturias; failing this, the appan- 
age rent shall pass to the fhtante 
don Charles, his children and heirs ; 
and they failing, to the infante don 
Francisco, his descendants and 
heirs. 

VI. Independently of what is 
stipulated in the preceding articles, 
his majesty the emperor of the 
French and king of Italy grants 
to his royal highness the prince of 
Asturias a rent of six hundred 
thousand livres, in like manner on 
the treasury, to be enjoyed during 
life. The half of the said reut 
shall revert to the princess, bis 
consort, if she survive him. 

VII. His majesty the emperor 
of the French and king of Italy 
grants and guarantees to the infante 
don Antonio, uncle of his royal 
highness the prince of Asturias, 
and to don Charles and don Fran- 
cisco, the brother of the said 
prince, 

1, The title of royal highness, 
with all the honours and preroga- 
tives which the princes of his blood 
enjoy; the descendants of their 
royal highnesses shall preserve the 
title of prince, that of most serene 
highness, and shall always hold 
the same rank in France as the 
princes dignitaries of the empire. 

2. The enjoyment of the reve- 
nues of all their commanderies in 
Spain during their lives. 

3. An appanage rent of four 
bundred thousand livres, to be en- 
joyed by them and their heirs in 
perpetuity, it being always under- 
stood that the infantes don Anto- 
nio, don Charles, and don Fran- 
cisco, dying without heirs, or their 


posterity becoming extinct, the 
said 
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said appanage rents shall appertain 
to his royal highness the prince of 
Asturias, or to his descendants and 
beirs, the whole, on condition that 
their royal highnesses don Charles, 
don Antonio, and don Francisco, 
accede to the present treaty. 

VIII. The present treaty shall 
be ratified, and the ratifications ex- 
changed within eight days, orsooner 
if possible. 

Bayonne, May 10, 1808. 

Duroc. 
JUAN DE Escoouirtz. 





=. _- 


KING OF SPAIN’S PROCLA- 
MATIONS. 


The king, the prince of Austrias, 
their royal highnesses the infanta 
Don Carlos, and Don Antonio, 
abdicated the crown and their right 
thereto, by the following docu- 
ments, Viz. 

I have thought proper to give 
my beloved subjects this last proof 
of my paternal love. ‘Their hap- 
piness, tranquillity, prosperity, and 
preservation, and integrity of the 
dominions that Divine Providence 
had placed under my sway, have 
been the sole objects of my con- 
stant care during my reign. Every 
step and measure that have been 
adopted since my exaltation to the 
throne of my august ancestors have 
been directed to those just purposes, 
and could not be directed to any 
other. This day, in the extraordi- 
nary circumstances in which I am 
placed, my conscience, my honour, 
and the good name J ought to leave 
to posterity, imperiously require of 
me, thei the last act of my sove- 
reignty should be solely pointed 

to that end, viz. to the tranquillity, 
prosperity, security, and integrity 
ot the monarchy, whose throne I 
fut, to the greatest happiness of 
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my subjects of both hem; 
Therefore, by a treaty, signed ani 
ratified, I have ceded to mny 
and dear friend, the emperor of the 
French, all my rights to Spai 
the Indies, having sti a. 
avINg stipulated the 
the crown of Spain and the Indies 
is always to remain Independent 
and entire, as it was under My Pile; 
and likewise that our holy religion 
is not only to be the predominay 
one in Spain, but the only one 
be observed in all the dominion 
of the monarchy. Of all which 
you will take due notice, and cop. 
munpicate it to all the councils and 
tribunals of the kingdom, chiefiof 
provinces, civil, military, and e. 
clesiastical, and to all the justices 
of districts, in order that this hw 
act of my sovereignty may be ne 
torious to all and every one in my 
dominions of Spain and Indies; 
and you are all to concur and assist 
in carrying into effect the dispos- 
tions of my dear friend the e- 
peror Napoleon, as they ave ditect- 
ed to preserve the peace, friend 
ship, and union between France 
and Spain, avoiding disorder avi 
popular commotions, the effects 
which can only be havock and & 
struction of families, and the ra 
of all. 
Given in Bayonne, in the imp 
rial palace of the government, 
the sth of May, 1808. 
I, Tue Kine. 


To the governor ad inter 
of my council of Castile, 


Don Fernando, prince of Aste 
rias, and the infantas, don Carlos 
and Antonio, grateful for the lore 
and constant fidelity that all a 
niards bave manifested tows™ 
them, with the most poignant get 
see them in the present day plung 
ed in the greatest confusion, 3 
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calamities resulting the 
knowing that it arises 10 | 
of them from the ignorance 
gre in of the causes of the 
conduct their royal highnesses have 
hitherto observed, and of the plans 
pow chalked out for the greatest 
iness of their country, they 
can do no less than endeavour to 
undeceive them, in order that its 
execution may suffer no impedi- 
ment; and at the same time to 
testify to them the sincere affection 
profess forthem. They can- 
pot consequently avoid manifesting 
to them, that the circumstances in 
which the prince, by the abdica- 
tion of the King his father, took 
the reins of government, many 
provinces of the kingdom, and all 
the frontier garrisons being occupi- 
ed by a great number of French 
troops, and more than 60,000 men 
of the same nation situated in the 
metropolis and its neighbourhood, 
amd many other data that no other 
person could possess ; all conspired 
persuade them, that being sur- 
rounded by rocks and quicksands, 
they had no other remedy but to 
choose ainong many evils, the one 
that would be the least productive 
of calamity:—as such, they fixed 
upon a journey to Bayonne. 

On their royal highnesses arrival 
at Bayonne, the prince, then king, 
uwexpectedly found, that the king 
bis father had protested against his 
abdication, pretending it had not 
wen voluntary; not having ac 
cepted the crown, but in the good 
hith that the abdication was volun- 
try, he had searcely ascertained 

existence of the protest, when 
through filial respect he restored 

’ crown, and shortly after the 
king his father renounced it in his 
tame, and in that of all the dy- 
masty, in favour of the emperor of 

French, in order, that looking 


refrom, and 
n the major 
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to the welfare of the nation, he 
should elect the person and dynasty 
who are to occupy it hereafter. 

In this state of things, their 
royal highnesses considering the 
situation they are in, the critical 
circumstances of Spain, in which 
all the efforts of its inhabitants in 
favour of their rights will not only 
be useless but mournful, as they 
would only cause rivers of blood to 
flow, and cause the loss at least of 
a great part of the provinces, and 
of all their ultra marine possessions ; 
and retiecting on the other hand 
that it would be a most efficacious 
remedy against so many evils for 
each of their royal highnesses to 
adhere by himself separately, to 
the cession of their rights to the 
throne, already made by the king 
their father; reflecting also, that 
the said emperor of the French 
binds himself in this case, to pre- 
serve the absolute independence 
and integrity of the Spanish monar- 
chy, and of all ultra marine posses- 
sions, without reserving to himself, 
nor dismembering the least part of 
its dominions, to maintain the 
unity of the catholic religion, pro- 
perty, laws, and usages, which he 
secures for the future, and on a 
sound basis; alsothe powerand prose 
perity of the Spanish nation :—Their 
royal highnesses believe they give 
the greatest proot oftheir generosity, 
Jove, and gratitude for the affec- 
tion they haveexperienced, in sacri- 
ficiug as much as in their power, 
their personal interest for the bene- 
fit of the country, adhering, as they 
have done, by a particular agree- 
ment, to the cession of their rights 
to the throne, absolving all Spa- 
niards from their duty in this ree 
spect, and exhorting them to look 
to the interest of their country, re- 
maining tranquil, and expecting 
their happiness from the sage dis- 

; position 
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sition and power of the emperor 
Kaselnen. and by showing their 
readiness to conform thereto, they 
will give their prince and the two 
infantas the greatest testimony of 
their loyalty, as their royal high- 
nesses give them of their fatherly 
Jove and affection, by giving up all 
their rights, and forgetting their 
own interests to make them happy, 
which is the sole object of their 
wishes. 
J, Tue Prince, 
Caruos, 
ANTONIO. 
Bourdéaux, 12th May, 1808. 
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THE DECREF. 


Napoleon, emperor of the French, 
king of Italy, protector of the 
confederacy of the Rhine, &c. 
The king and the princes of the 

house of Spain having ceded their 
rights to the crown, as is known 
by their treaties of the 5th and 
10th of May, and by their procla- 
mations published by the junta 
and the counci! of Castile, we have 
decreed, and do decree, ordered, 
and do order, as follows :— 

Art. I. The assembly of the nota- 
bles, which has already been con- 
vened by the lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom, shall he held on the 
15th of June at Bayonne. The 
deputies shall be charged with the 
sentiments, desires, and complaints 
of those they represent; and also 
with full power to fix the basis of 
the new government for the king- 
dom. 

If. Our cousin the grand duke 
of Berg shall continue to fulfil the 
functions of lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom. 

Jf. Lhe ministers, the council 
of state, the council of Castile, and 
and ail! civil, ecclesiastical, and 
ynilitary authorities are, as far as is 
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requisite, confirmed, Justi 
be administered under ra 


forins, and in the same manner ag 
usual, 


The council of Castile is chary. 
ed with the publication of this dee 
cree, and with the affixing it on al 
places where it may be 


that no one may pretend ignorance 
of the same, 


Given in our imperial and royal 
palace at Bayonne, the 25th 
of May, 1808, 

(Signed) NAPOLEON, 





—— 


PROCLAMATION, 
To the Spanjardg. 


Spanierds! Afier a long, lin. 
gering disease, your nation sunk 
into decay. I haye seen your suf- 
ferings; I will relieve them. Your 
greatness makes a part of mine. 
Your princes have ceded to me all 
their rights to the Spanish crown, I 
will not reign over your provinces, 
but J will acquire an eternal nght 
to the love and gratitude of your 
posterity. Your monarchy is old; 
it must be renovated, that you may 
enjoy the blessings of a renovation 
which shal not be purchased by 
civii war or des: Jation. 

Spaniards! I have convened 4 
general assembly of the deputies of 
your provinces and towns, that I 
may know your desires and wants. 
I shall lay down my rights, and 
place your illustrious crown apoa 
the head of one who resembles me; 
securing you a constitution wi 
Will unite the salutary power of the 
sovereign with the liberties and 
rights of the Spanish nation.—It is 
my wili that my memory $ 
blessed by. your latest pos aod 
that they shall say—he was ther 
storer of our country. 

NAPOQLEOS: 


Bayonne, May 25. 
Boe ee PRECAUTION) 
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PRECAUTIONS 


Which it will be proper to observe 
‘ tthedifferent provinces 


of in the necessity to 
which they have been driven by 
the French, of resisting the un- 
jus and violent possession which 
their armies are endeavouring to 
tke of the kingdom. 


We cannot doubt a moment of 
te exertions which the united pro- 
rinces of Spain would make to ob- 
grct and defeat the malicious de- 
signs of the French, and that they 
vill sacrifice even their lives on 
his opcasion, the most important, 
gd even unparalleled in the history 
of the nation, both in the thing 
iwelf, and in the horrible means of 
ngratitude and perfidy by which 
the French have undertaken, pur- 
wed, and are still endeavouring to 
elect our slavery :— 

1, Let the first cbject be to avoid 
il general actions, and to convince 
canelves of the very great hazards, 
without any advantage, or even the 
hope ef it, ta which they would 
expose us, ‘The reasons of this re- 
wiation are many, and such as any 
one will discover who has the use 
of his understanding. 

2. A war of partizans is the sys- 
tem which suits us; the embarrass- 
ing and wasting the enemy's armies 
‘y want of provisions, destroying 
bridges, throwing up entrench- 
meals iN proper situations, and 
whet similar means. ‘Ihe situa- 
hon of Spain, its many mountains, 
204 the passes which they present, 
‘rivers and torrents, and éven the 

iM of its provinces, invite 
2 Weary on this species of war- 
fir successfully, 

3. It is indispensable that each 
Province should have its general, 

wn talents, and of such ex- 
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perience as our situation permits, 
that his heroic loyalty should in- 
spire the utmost confidence, and 
that every general should have un- 
der his command officers of merit, 
particularly of artillery and en- 
gineers 

4. As a combined union of plans 
is the soul! of every well-concerted 
enterprize, and that which alone 
can promise and faciliate a success- 
ful issue, it appears indispensable 
that there should be three genera- 
lissimos, who should act in concert 
with each other—one who should 
command in the four kingdoms of 
Andalusia, in Murcia, and lower 
Estremadura—another in Valencia, 
Arragon, and Catalonia; a person 
of the greatest credit being appoint- 
ed to esa, the Biscayan pro- 
vinces, Montanus, Austrigs, Rioja, 
and the north of Old Castile, for 
the purpose which will be men- 
tioned hereafter. 

5. Each of these generals and 
genveralissimos will form an army 
of veterans, troops and peasantry 
united, and put himself in a situa- 
tion to undertake enterprizes, and 
to succour the most exposed points, 
keeping up always a frequent com- 
munication with the other genera- 
lissimos, in order that all may act 
by common accord, and assist one 
another. 

6. Madrid and la Mancha require 
an especial general, to concert and 
execute the enterprizes which their 
particular local situation demand.— 
His only object must be to em- 
barrass the enemy's armies, to take 
away or cut off their provisions, to 
attack them in flank and rear, and 
not to leave them a moment of 
repose. The courage of these 
inhabitants is well-known, and 
they will eagerly embrace such en- 
terprizes if they are led as they 
should be. In the succession pe 
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the enemy entered twice into the 
interior ot the kingdom, and even 
as far as its capital, and this was 
the cause of their defeat, their en- 
tire ruin, and their utter failure of 
success. 

7. The generalissimos of the 
north and east will block up the 
entrances to the provinces under 
their command, and come to the 
assistance of any one that may be 
attacked by the enemy, to prevent 
as much as possible all pillage, and 
preserve its inhabitants from the 
desolation of war ; the many moun- 
tains and defiles which are on the 
confines of these provinces being 
favourable to such projects, 

8. The destination of the general 


of Navarre, Biscay, and the rest of 


this department, is the most im- 
poriaut of all, in which he will be 
assisted by the generals of the north 
and east, with the troops and other 
succours which he stands in need 
of. lis whole business must be to 
shut the entrance of Spain against 
fresh French troops, and to harass 
and destroy those that return trom 
Spain to France by this point. The 
very rugged local situation of these 
provinces will be of singular advan- 
tage in such a design, and these en- 
terprizes, if well concerted, and 
carried into execution, will no 
doubt be successful; and the same 
may be understood of the different 
points by which the French troops 
which are in Portugal may come 
into Spain, or by which French 
troops may enter through Rousillon 
into Catalonia, for there is not much 
to be apprehended for Arragon, 
And even from Portugal it is not 
thought that they will escape, on 
account of the proclamations which 
have been circulated in that king- 
dom, and the hatred that they be- 
fore bore to the French being in- 
creased without measure by the in- 





numerable evils wh; 

been made to aie have 
—d fer, and the erp! 

oppression in which they are heli 

by them. 

. At the cog time it would be 
very proper th: veneralies 
donk Pablish o pet 

a ulate fre. 
quent proclamations amongst the 
people, and rouse their Courage and 
loyalty, shewing them that they 
have every thing to fear from th 
horrible perfidy with which thy 
French have dealt with Spain, aad 
even with their king Ferdinand 
VII.; and that if they rule over us 
all is lost, kings, monarchy, pro 
perty, liberty, independence, and 
relicion; and that therefore it ij 
necessary to sacrifice our lives and 
property in defence of the kingand 
of the country, and though our jot 
(which we hope will never come 
to pass) should destine us to b- 
come slaves,let us become so fight. 
ing and dying like gallant men, not 
giving up ourselves basely to the 
yoke like sheep, as the late int 
mous government would have dom, 
and fixing upon Spain and her,slar- 
ery, eternal ignominy, and disgrace 
France has never domineered over 
us, nor set her foot in our terntory 
We have many times mastered her, 
not by deceit, but by force of arms, 
we have made her kings prisoners, 
and we have made the nation trem 
ble—we are the same Spaniars, 
and France, and Europe, and the 
world shali see, that we are notes 
gallant, nor less brave than Wc 
most glorious of our ancestors. 

10. All persons of education 
the provinces should be stimulate: 
to frame, print, and py 
quent, short discourses, 12 OF 
preserve the public opinion, 
ardour of the nation, confuting # 
the same time the infamous my 
of Madrid, which the baseness * 
the late government has pews” 
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still permits to be published 
in Madrid itself, and has caused to 
be circulated abroad, detecting 
theit falsehoods and contin ual con- 
rradictions; Jet them cover with 
shame the miserable authors of 
those diaries, and sometimes extend 
their remarks to those Charlatans, 
the French gazetteers, and even to 
dig Moniteur; and lei them dis- 
play and publish to Spain, and to 
xl! Burope, their horrible falsehoods 
god venal praises, for they attord 
abundant matter for such a work. 
Let all such perverted minds trem- 
ble at Spain, and Jet France know 
that the Spaniards have thoroughly 
penetrated their designs, and there- 
fore it is that they justly detest and 
abominate them, and that they will 
sooner lay down their lives than 
ubmit to their iniquitous and bar- 
barous yoke, 
11. Care shall be taken to ex- 
aia to the nation, and to convince 
them that when freed, as we trust 
to be, from this civil war, to which 
the French have forced us, and 
when-placed in a state of tranquil- 
lity, our lord and king Ferdinand 
Vil. being restored to the throne, 
uder him and by him, the 
Cortes will be assembled, abuses 
reformed, and such laws shall be 
enacted as the circumstances of the 
time and experience may dictate 
for the public good and happiness. 
Things which we Spaniards know 
how to do, which we have done as 
well as other nations, without any 
necessity that the vile French come 
© instruct us, and, according 


to their custom, under the mask of 


friendship, and wishes for our hap- 
pines, should contrive, for this 
wone they are contriving, to plun- 
Us, to Violate our women to 
eiassinate us, to deprive us of our 
y, Our laws, and our king, to 
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scoff at and destroy our holy teli- 
gion, as they have hitherto done, 
and will always continue to do so, 
as long as that spirit of pertidy and 
ambition which oppresses and ty- 
rannizes over them shall endure. 
JuAN Baptisra Parpo, 
Secretary. 
By order of the Supreme Junta. 





ADDRESS OF THESPANIARDS TO 
THE FRENCH SOLDIERS, 


Frenchmen! You possess no 
longer either laws or liberty, nor 
any good whatever; with streams 
of blood shed by yourselves and 
your children, you have been com- 
pelled to enslave Europe. A family 
not I'rench reigns over you, and 
several European nations, without 
the least benetit to France, or any 
other people. Spain, your constant 
ally, has contributed, you know, 
by a variety of means, to your 
triumphs; and yet she has been 
despoiled of her laws, her monarch, 
and greatness; her very religion 
is threatened; and all this has 
hitherto been achieved, not by gal- 
lantry and valour, but by treachery 
and traud, in which you are forced 
to co-operate; your valiant arms 
are defiled; you are made to assist 
in deeds of infamy, inconsistent 
with your generous character, and 
with the name of the great nation, 
which you have acquired. 

Frenchnien, the Spanish nation, 
your ally and generous friend, in- 
vites you to withdraw from ban- 
ners, which are aestined to enslave 
all nations, and to enlist under 
our's, which are raised for the best 
ot causes, to deiend our iaws and 
our king, whereot we have been 
robbed, not by torce of arms, but 
by franc, treschery, and ingrati- 
tude of the deepest dye. We ail 
will 
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will die, and you shall die with as 
to wipe off the stain which will 
otherwise indelibly disgrace your 
nation. The Spaniards tender you 
the just reward for such gn action ; 
with open arms will they receive 
you, and fight by your side; and 
when the war shall be terminated 
with that success which they have 
every reason to expect, land shall 
be given you, which you may cul- 
tivate unmolested, and pass your 
remaining days amidst a nation 
which loves and respects you, and 
where impartial justice shall incor- 
ruptibly protect al] your fair en- 
ments, 

Italians, Germans of aj] the pro- 
vinces of that great nation, Poland- 
ers, Swiss, and ye all who com- 

the armies called French, will 
you fight for him, who oppress- 
ed and despailed you of what you 
held most sacred; for him, who 
has dragged you from your families 
and hopes, robbed you of your pro- 
perty, your wives, your children, 
your native country, which he has 
enslaved? And will you fight against 
a nation, generous like the Spanish, 
from whom you experienced the 
kindest reception, which loves you 
with the tenderest attachment, and 
which at the zeinth of its glory 
anddominion respected your rights, 
because it looks upon all men as 
brethren? Will you fight against 
a nation, which it is intended to 
subdue and enslave, not by dint of 
arms, as brave men would do, but 
under the cloak of alliance and 
friendship, by fraudulent treachery, 
detestable and horrid beyond any 
precedent in history, even among 
barbarous nations? We hope you 
will not. Come to us, and you 
shal] meet with valour, generosity, 
and true honour. We tender the 
same rewards to you as to the 
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French; and we trust 
your posterity will aajey Gee 
happiness and peace. = 
as a ESTELLE, | 
. b. PepRo 
Seville, Muy 20, ae tes 
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PROCLAMATION 
Of peace with England, and Sweden 
her ally. 
Ferdinand VII. king of Spain, and 
in his royal name: 

The supreme junta of this prin. 
cipality declares a general 
with England, and at the sam 
time the closest alliance with thi 
nation, which has with the grea. 
est generosity offered all the snc. 
cours and assistance that have been 
asked of her. They also declare 
peace with Sweden, and order that 
all our ports should be open to the 
vessels of both nations, and that 
this royal resolution be communi 
cated to al} the justices of the pri 
cipality. 





PROCLAMATION 
Of the Supreme Junta at Seville, 


Seville could not resist the im 
pulse of her heroic Joyalty, of 
which she has set the example ia 
all ages, The king, to whomwe 
all swore allegiance with emotions 
of joy, unprecedented in history, 
has been decoyed from us. The 
fundamental laws of our monarchy 
are trampled under foot ; our pro 
perty, our customs, our wiver 
all which the nation holds most 
dear, is threatened with — 
danger. Our holy religion, | 
pee hope, is doomed to perditian, 
or will be reduced to mere ber 
appearances, without suppor = 
vihout protection. Andali this ¥ 


done by a foreign power, pi 
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arms, bat by deceit and 
, by taking advantage of 
gor good nature. and by converting 
the very persons who call them- 
gives the heads of our ern- 
ment into instruments o those 
gaocious acts; persons, who either 
from the baseness of their senti- 
ments, from shameful fear, or per- 
from other motives, which 
time or justice will unfold, hesitate 
got to sacrifice their country. It 
therefore became necessary to break 
the shackles which prevented the 
Spinish from displaying that ge- 
gerous ardour which in all ages 
bas covered them with glory; that 
noble courage, with which they 
have always defended the honour 
of the nation, their laws, their mo- 
narehs, and their religion 
The people of Seville joined ac- 
y the 27th May; and, 
the medium of ail their 
strates, of all their constituted 
ities, perfectly united, and of 
the most respectable individuals of 
every rank and description, this 
wpreme council of government 
was formed, invested with all ne- 
cessiry powers, and charged to de- 
find the country, the religion, the 
ws, and the king. We accept 
the heroic trust; we swear to dis- 
charge it, and reckon on the 
trength and energy of the whole 
tation. We have again proclaimed 
doa Ferdinand VII. our king, 
‘gun we swore allegiance to hiin, 
twore todie in his defence,—and 
this was the signal of happiness and 
sawn, and will prove so to all 
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dat of 


A council of goy 
Of government had 
‘aarce been formed, when it vio- 
_ sacred laws of the 
president appointed 
without any authority whatever, 
nm ~ had he possessed any law- 
, hastened to forfeit it. In 
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addition to his being a foreigner, 
which was a legal objection to his 
promotion, he acted with the ut- 
most duplicity, and co-operated for 
the destruction of the very mo- 
narchy, from whom he received 
his appointment, and of the laws, 
which alone could sanction his au- 
thority. Under these citcum- 
stances we cou'd not restrain our 
loyalty, and much tess could we 
violate the sacred engagements, 
which we had before contracted, 
as Spaniards, as subjects, as Chris- 
tians, as freemen, independent of 
all foreign authority and power. 
Nor could the authority of the 
first tribunal of the nation, the 
council of Castile, check or con- 
troul our exertions. ‘The weakness 
of that council became obvious 
from the wavering and contra- 
dictory proceedings it adopted. 
The most momentous and most 
critical situation in which the na- 
tion ever hath been placed, and in 
which the council should have dis- 
played that heroic firmness, witl 
which numberless motives and its 
own honour compelled it to act. 
The order tamely to subinit to, and 
circulate and obey the act of abdi- 
cation in favour o a foreign prince, 
was the consummation ot its weak- 
ness, perhaps of its infamy, for 
that act was evidently void and il- 
legal from want of authority in 
him who made it, because the mo- 
narchy was not his own, nor was 
Spain composed of animals subject 
to the absolute controv! of their 
rulers; his accession to the throne 
was founded on his royal descent, 
according to his own confession, 
and on the fundamental liws of the 
realm, which invariably regulate 
the hereditary succession, and with 
regard to which the council is not 
invested with any other power than 
the sacred duty to entorce their 
observance 
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observance. It is void on account 
of the state of violence and oppres- 
sion in which it was made, and 
which is far more evident than the 
abdication itself; it is void, because 
the published act of abdication of 
king Ferdinand VII. and of his 
uncle and brother was made in the 
same state of violence and com- 
pulsion, as is expressly declared in 
the very act of abdication; it isvoid, 
because many royal personages, 
possessed of the right to claim the 
crown, have not relinquished that 
claim, but preserve it entire. Add 
to this the horrid treachery which 
has been employed to sacrifice and 
degrade the Spanish nation. It is 
to our allianee and our sacrifice 
that the French are indebted for 
what they call their triumphs: 
France withdrew our gallant troops 
from their native land, and sent 
them to the most distant countries; 
she made them fight for her inte- 
ests, without having any occasion 
for them, for the obvious purpose 
of weakening us, and despoiling us 
of our strength. Her armies after- 
wards entered Spain, under conti- 
nual professions and of an anxious 
desire to promote our prosperity, 
and under the pretext of co-ope- 
rating in expeditions against an 
enemy, of whom no farther men- 
tion is made. The people, by a 
generous effort, prevented the de- 
parture of their king, a measure 
which the French should have 
hailed with shouts of joy; but far 
from so doing, they kept a pro- 
found silence with regard to that 
departure, and what is still more, 
converted it into a motive to op- 
press us.—France affected to per- 
ceive divisions in the nation which 
did not exist; the Spanish nation 
having never been more united in 
the love and defence of its king. 
The latter was decoyed into the 
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French territory b deceitful i: 
nuations and professions; iat 
degree of generosity, of which 
haps there does not exist a 
dent, the king, with implicit me. 
liance on those vain profess 
threw himself into the arms of the 
French, who with the basest trea. 
chery, unprecedented in the annals 
of civilized nations, made him their 
ppreenan ’ epee him ina 

e most disrespectful, and 
him to the ate yr heap, 
all Europe has witnessed with ay. 
tonishment, and every Spaniard 
with indignation and the mo 
poignant grief. In a manner 
equally deceitful they invited the 
royal parents to their country, and 
compelled them to unjust and 
legal acts; acts which must hand 
down their memory to the Jatest 
posterity branded with disgrace: 
they also dragged away the rest of 
the royal personages, to whom 
their tender age would have 
an inviolable shield, even among 
the most barbarous nations, 

The French rvler summonedths 
Spanish nation before him; be 
chose such deputies as best suited 
his purpose ; in a despotic manner 
of election of other deputies, ap 
pointed to deliberate in a foreign 
country on the most sacred interest 
of the nation, while he publly 
declared a private and respe 
letter, written to him by Fesdinand 
the Seventh, at the time when be 
was prince of Asturias, a cria 
performance, injurious to the 
of sovereignty, although the same 
foreigner, who now affects to 0% 
sider it as an offence, perhaps 
duced him to write it. [ts indeed 
a heinous offence, it is F 
when an independent nation * 
mits to the controul of a # 
prince, and aiscusses 10 bis 4 
sence and under his eae 
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eoatsacred rights and public wel- 
(gre; and neither Seville, nor any 
"aed will lower himself to a 
of disloyalty and meanness, 
which could induce him to a rebel- 
lion so atvocious, that even slaves 
ould scorn to disgrace themselves 
be deeds of infamy like this. 
‘He has resorted to many other 
igdecorous means to deceive us. 
He has distributed seditious libels 
ty corrupt the public opinion, im 
which under the strongest profes- 
sons of respect for the laws, and 
be religion, he insults both, leaves 
yo means untried, however infa- 
sous they may be, to bend our 
gecks under an iron yoke, and 
wake us his slaves. He carries his 
wilacity and deceit the length of 
searing the public, in one of his 
libellous publications, that the su- 
peme pontiff and vicar of Jesus 
Christ approves and sanctions his 
proceedings, while it is notorious, 


that ia sight of all Europe he has 

ied him of his dominions, 
ind forced him to dismiss his car- 
dais, in order to prevent him 
fom directing and governing the 


woole church, in the manner 
wctioned by our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

Spaniards, every consideration 
ails on us to unite and frustrate 
rewssoatrocious. No revolution 
ests in Spain; nor did we de- 
cate War against any power; our 
wie object is to defend what we 

most sacred, against hiin, who, 
wder the cloak of alliance and 
ip, intended to wrest it 

us, and who, we have reason 

0 fear, will despoil us, without 
ling, of our laws, our mo- 

» and our religion. Let us, 
herefore &clihce e ery thine to 
ire to Jose 
ting, and 


vd 
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Join us, therefore, all; the peo- 
ple are ready to take up arms; let 
us commit to the wisest among us 
in all the provinces of Spain the 
important trust to preserve the 
public opinion, and refute those in- 
solent libels replete with the most 
atrocious falsehoods, Let every 
one combat in his way; and let 
even the church of Spain inces- 
santly implore the assistance of the 
God of hosts, whose protection is 
secured to us by the evident justice 
of our cause, 

And what do you fear? There 
is not in Spain the number of the 
enemy's troops which they pro- 
claim in order to intimidate us. 
Those who occupy part of our 
country are composed of different 
nations, dragged into service, and 
who anxiously desire to break 
their chains. The positions they 
have taken are exactly those in 
which they can be conquered and 
defeated in the easiest manner. 
They are besides weak and dismay- 
ed, because the consciousness of 
guilt makes a coward of the brav- 
est man, 

All Europe will applaud our ef- 
forts, and hasten to our assistance. 
Italy, Germany, and the whole 
North, which suffer under the des- 
potism of the French nation, will 
eagerly avail themselves of the fa- 
vourable opportunity held out to 
them by Spain, to shake off their 
yoke and recover their liberty, 
their laws, their monarchs, and aif 
they have been robbed of by that 
nation. France herself will has- 
ten to erase the stain of infamy 
which must cover the tools and in- 
struments of deeds most treacher- 
ous and heinous. She will not 
shed her blood in so vile a cause. 
She has already suffered too much 
under the idle pretext of a peace 
and happiness, which never came, 

and 
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and can never be attained but un- 
der the empire of reason; peace, 


religion and laws, and in @ staié 


where the rights of other nations 
are respected and observed. 
Spaniards, your native country, 
your property, your laws, your li- 
berty, your kings, your religion, 
nay your hopes in a better world, 
which that religion alone can de- 
vise to you and your descendants, 
are at stake, exposed to great and 
imminent danger, 
By command of the supreme 
eouncil of government, 
J.B. ESTRLLER, Sec. 
J. PakDOo, Sec. 
Seville, June 2, 1808. 


in 
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DECLARATION 
Of war against the emperor of 

France, Napoleon the First. 
Ferdinand the Seventh, king of 

Spain and the Indies, and in his 

name, to the Supreme Junta of 

both, 

France, under the government 
of the emperor Napoleon the First, 
has violated towards Spain the 
most sacred compaets—has arrests 
ed her monarch—obliged him to a 
forced and manifestly void abdica- 
tion and renunciation; has behav- 
ed with the same violence towards 
the Spanish nobles whom he keeps 
ia his power— has declared that he 
will elect a king of Spain, the most 
horrible attempt that is recorded in 
history—has sent his troops into 
Spain, seized her fortressesand ber 
capital, and scattered her troops 
throughout the country— has com- 
mitted against Spain all sorts of 
assassinations, robberies, and ua- 
beard-of cruelties; and this he has 
done with the most enormous in- 
gratitude to the services which the 
Spanish nation hasrendered France, 
to the friendship it has shewn her, 
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thus treating it with the 


dreadful perfidy, fraud, and ~ 


chery, such as Was never : 
ted against any nation or Pass 
by the most barbarous or ambi. 
tious king or people, He has, 
fine, declared, that he will . 
down a monarchy, our 
mental laws, and bri 

ruin of our holy cotta ail ‘ the 
—The only remedy, theretore, for 
such grievous ills, which are som» 
nifest to all Europe, is in wa, 
which we declare against him, 

In the name therefore of ox 
king, Ferdinand the Seventh, and 
of alfthe Spanish nation, we de 
clare war, by land and sea, againg 
theyemperor Napoleon the Firs, 
and against France; we ate de 
termined to throw off her dom 
nation and tyranny, and command 
all Spaniards to act hostilely agains 
him, to do him all possible damage 
according to the laws of war, © 
place an embargo upon all French 
Ships in our ports, and all property 
and eitects, in whatever part a 
Spain they may be, whether be 
longing to the government of ® 
the individuals of that nation. h 
the same manner we command 
that no embarrassment nor moler 
tation be done to the English 
tion, nor its government, nor is 
ships, property, or effects, nor any 
individual of that nation; we é& 
clare that there shall be open ad 
tree communication with England; 
that we have contracted, and 
keep, an armistice with her; and 
that we hope to conclude ad 
and lasting peace. 

Moreover, we protest we wil 
not lay down our arms till the em 
peror Napoleon the First has reser 
ed to Spain our king, F the 
the Seventh, and the rest of . 
royal family, and has resperses bas 
rights of the nation which } 
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riolated, as well as her liberty, in- 


“» and independence. And 
ry. declare with the under- 
pe ing and accordance of the 

ish nation. 

We command that the present 

declaration be printed, post- 
4, and circulated, among all the 
and provinces of Spain and 


em that it may be known in 
, Africa, and Asia. 


Given in the royal palace of Al- 
estat, at Seville, this Oth of June, 
08. 
"hy order of the Supreme Junta 
d government, 
ManvgL Mart A AGULIAR, Sec. 
joa’ BAPTISTA_PARDO, Sec. 








ae 


Napoleon, by the grace of God, 
emperor of the Irench, king ot 
Italy, protector of the confede- 

of the Rhine, to all men 
t whom these presents shall 
come, sends greeting : 


The Junta of the state, the coun- 
cl of Castile, the city of Madrid, 
te. ke. having notified to us by 
heir addresses, that the wellebeing 
of Spain requires a speedy stop to 
% pat tothe provisional govern- 
ment; we have resolved to pro- 
cam, and we do by these presents 
pocim our well-beloved brother 
dxeph Napoleon, the present king 
a Naples and Sicily, to be king of 
spa and India.—We guarantee 
tothe king of Spain the independ- 
te and integrity of his states in 
‘atope as well as in Africa, Asia, 
wd America; charging the lieu- 
enaat-general of the kinedom, the 
mamters, and the council of C:s- 
Se, te cause this proclamation to 
**eipedited, and publicly announc- 
“according to the usual custom, 


Sa Done may plead ignorance 
1305, 
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hereof.—Given at our imperial pae 
lace at Bayonne, June 6, 1898. 
(Signed) NAPOLEON, 
H. B. MuRar, minister of state. 


_———-.. — 





PROCLAMATION, 


Bayonne, June 23, 
Joseph, king of Naples and 
Sicily, to the people of the 
kingdom of Naples: 


Providence, whose designs are 
inscrutable, having called us to the 
throne of Spain and the Indies, we 
have found ourselves in the cruel 
predicament of withdrawing ours 
selyes froma people who jad so 
many claims to opr attichment, 
and whose happiness was our most 
gratitying hope, and the only ob- 
ject of our ambition. He who 
alone can read the hearts of men 
can judge of the sincerity of our 
sentiments, in opposition to which 
we have yielded to other impress 
sions, and accepted a kingdom, the 
government of which has been put 
into our hands, it virtue of the re- 
nunciation of the rights te the 
crown ot Spain, which our illus- 
trious brother his majesty the em- 
peror of the French and king of 
italy bad acquired. 

In this important situation, con« 
sidering that institutions are alone 
capable of duration, we reflected, 
with regret, that your social con- 
stitution was still imperfect, and 
thought that the further we had re- 
moved from you, so much the 
more incumbent upon us was it to 
secure your present and future 
welfare by ali the means in our 
power. For these reasons we have 
put the last hand to our labours, 
and fixed the constitutional stiuute 
upon principles already partially 

(P) adopted, 
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adopted, and which are more con- 
formable to the age in which we 
live, the mutual relations of the 
neighbouring states, and the dis- 
position of the nation, which we 
dave employed ourselves to ascer- 
tain ever since we were Called to 
rule over it. 

The principal objects which 
guided us im our labours, were:— 


1. The preservation of our holy . 


religion. 

2. The establishment of a public 
treasury, separate and distinct from 
the hereditary property of the 
crown. 

3. The establishment of an in- 
termediate administration, andana- 
tional parliament; capable of en- 
lightening the prince, and of per- 
forming important services both to 
him and the nation, 

4. A judicial organization, which 
shall render the decisions of the 
court of justice independent on the 
will of the prince, and make all the 
citizens equal ip the eye of the law. 

5. A municipal administration, 
which shall be the property of no 


man, but to which all, without’ 


distinction, shall be admissible. 

0. The maintenance of the re- 
gulations which we have made for 
securing the payments to the cre- 
ditors of the state. 

lis majesty the emperor of the 
French, and king of italy, our il- 
lustrious brother, having been 
pleased to confer upon this act his 
powertul guarantee, we are assured 
that our hopes with regard to the 


prosperity ot our beloved people ot 


the kingdom of Naples, thus repos- 
ing upon his wide-spread glory, 
shail not experience disappoint- 
ment. 


Constitutional statute of the king- 
dom ot Napies and Sicily. 
uyonne, June 20, 
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Joseph Napoleon, kine of N 
and Sicily, French prince, ; 
elector ot the empire, wiles o 
con firm, bya constitutional ime 
those fundamental Principles re 
which the monarchy is to bees 
verned, has decreed, and does &. 
cree the following :— 

I. OF RELIGION, 


Age aner apostolic, and Ro 
mish religion, is the religion of the 
state. 

Il. OF THE CROWy, 


The crown of Naples shall be 
hereditary, in the right of the mak 
issue, according to the primncen. 
ture of birth. ; 

Jif. OF THE REGENCY, 

1. The king is a minor till 
attains the age of 18 years. 

2. In case of the prince's miro 
rity, the regency will, by righ, 
devolve upon the queen; and a 
her absence, to a prince of the blow 
royal who shall be chesen by te 
emperor of the French in bis & 
pacity as head of the imperial & 
mily; and in failure thereof af: 
prince of the blood, the choke 
will devolve upon the nation. 

3. The yearly salary of the 
gency is confined toa fourth oftie 
grant to the crown. 

4. The education of the mio 
king is entrusted to his mother 
and in her absence, to the price 
nominated by the predecessor « 
the minor. 

The remaining articles relate 9 
the officers of the crown, thes 
nisters, the council of state, 4 
The article respecting the pair 
ment confines the number of mes 
bers to one hundred, whoa! 
be divided into tive classes, #4 
ecclesiastics, the nobles, the baa" 
of landed property, the le 


and the merchants. : 
Port Luss 
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PORTUGAL. 


The following proclamation was 
gddressed by sir Charles Cotton 
to the Portuguese nation: 


jobabitants of Portugal '— De- 
wwtations having reached me trom 
“arts of the \ingdom, soliciting 
scour, aid, and assistance, and 
wring to me the loyal, brave, and 
gaily determination of the people 
d Portugal to est lish the govern- 
sentof their Jawiul prince, and 
emancipate their country from 
Preach oppression ; | send, agree- 
diy to your requests, ships, troops, 
rt, ammunition, and have di- 
ected the standard of his roval 
bohness the pri ce regent of Por- 
wal to be reare!, round which 
eery loyal Portuguese is hereby 
ovited immediately to rally, and to 
ukeuparmsin so justan! so glorious 
romse.—To be successful, Portu- 
mee, you must be unanimous: 
ad pined by your brave neigh- 
tars and friends, the Spaniards, 
wa must not be intimidated by 
wenaces, nor seduced by promises. 
-Some months experieuce must 
ureconvinced you of the effect of 
French friendship ; it is now 


to 
Mntish faith and assistance, aided 


your own energy aid ei:or's, ° 


at you will, I trust, be indebted 
wt the restoration of your prince, 
ed the independence of your 
country, 
(Signed ) C. Cotton. 
Hibernia, off the Tagus, 
July l, ibUS, 





‘ING’SSPEECH BY COM MIS- 
SION, JULY 4, 


| My Lords and Gentlemen, We 
_ tin command from bis ma- 
*) © express to you the creat 
“s8ction which he deri es from 
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being enabled, by putting an end 
to the present sessions of parlia- 
ment, to terminate the laborious 
attendance which the public busi- 
ness has required of you. ‘The 
measures which you have adopted 
for the improvement of the mili- 
tary force of the country promise 
to lay the foundation of a sysiem of 
internal defence, emine utly useful, 
and peculiarly adapted to the exi- 
rence of times. The sanc- 
tion which you have given to those 
mea ures of Geiensive r-taliation,to 
which the violeut accelks of the 
enemy upon the commerce aud re- 
sou: -s of this Kingdom compelled 
his maesty to resort, has been 
highiv satisfactory to his majesty. 
Fis majesty doubts that in the 
result the en will be convinced 
of the impolicy of persevering ina 
system which retorts upon himself in 
se much greater proportion those 
evils which he endeavours to inflict 
upen this country, 
Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, We are commanded by his 
majesty fo return his most hearty 
acknowledgments for the cheerful- 
ness and liberality with which the 
necessary supplies for the current 
year have been provided. His 
majesty directs us to assure you, 
that he participates in the satisfac- 
tion with which you must have 
contemplated the flourishing situa- 
tion of the revenue and credit of 
the country, notwithstanding the 
continued pressure of the war: and 
he congratulates you upon having 
been enabled to yror ide tor the exi- 
FeNncies ot the public service, with 


icbure- 


ih sae 


sosmall anadditiou tothe pu 

thens 

to thank 
: 

him to make cr 


his majesty commands us 

you tor having enabled 
od his engagement 
with his allies: and to express to 
you the particular gratification 
which he has derived fromthe man- 
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ner in which you have provided 
for the establishment of his sister, 
her royal highness the duchess of 
Brunswick. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,— 
His majesty has great satisfaction 
in informing you, that, notwith- 
standing the formidable confede- 
racy united against his ally the 
king of Sweden, that sovereign 
perseveres, with unabated vigour 
and constancy, to maintain the ho- 
nour and independence of his 
crown; and that no effort has 
been wanting on the part of his 
majesty, to support him in the ar- 
duous contest in which he is en- 
gaged. ‘The recent transactions in 
Spain and Italy have exhibited new 
and striking proofs of the un- 
bounded and unprincipled ambi- 
tion which actuates the common 
enemy of every established govern- 
ment and independent nation in 
the world. His majesty views 
with the liveliest interest the loyal 
and determined spirit manifested 
by the Spanish nation in resisting 
the violence and perfidy with 
which their dearest rights have 
been assailed. The Spanish na- 
tion. thus nobly struggling against 


the tyranny and usurpation of 


France, can no longer be consider- 
ed vs the enemy of Great Britain; 
but is recognized by his majesty as 
a natural friend and ally. We are 
commanded to inform you that 
communications have been made 
to his majesty from several of the 
provinces of Spain, soliciting the 
aid of his majesty. The answer 
of his majesty to these communi- 
cations has been received in Spain 
with every demonstration of those 
sentiments of confidence and affec- 
tion which are congenial to the 
feelings and true interests of both 
nations; and his majesty com- 
mands us to assure you, that he 
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sil contin to tke ey 

1s power for the gy 
of the Spanish CAUSe; guided 
the choice and in the direction «4 
his exertions by the wishes . 
those in whose behalf they are * 
ployed. In contributing to the ge. 
cess of this just and glorious eagy 
his majesty has no other obec 
than that of preserving Lunimpa.e 
the integrity and independence « 
the Spanish monarchy. Bot } 
trusts that the same efforts whid 
are directed to that great cbice 
may, under the blessing ef Diviy 
Providence, lead in their effeex 
and by their example, to ther. 
Sstoration of the liberties and & 
peace of Europe. 
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PROCLAMATION OF PEACE @ 
HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY 
WITH THE SPANISH NATiO) 

At the court at the queen’s pala, 
July 4, 1808; present, te 
king’s most excellent majesty 2 
council. 

His majesty having taken itt 
his consideration the elorious ete 
tions of the Spanish nation fort 
deliverance of their country fm 
the tyranny and usurpation « 
France, and the assurances wh 
his majesty has received from © 
veral of the provinces of Spr, 
their friendly disposition tow 
this kingdom; his majes' 
pleased, by and with the acric * 
his privy council, to order, 30 
is hereby ordered: 7 

1. ‘That ail hostilities agi 
Spain on the part of his i, 
shall immediately ceaste* 4° 
the blockade of all the pe ' 
Spain, except such as may *" 
in the possession or und A. 
of France, shall be forthwitt 
—3. ‘Lhut all ships and = 
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-osing 0 Spain shall mare am 
- tan into the ports of his ma- 
aims, 8 before the 
seeseat hostilities. —4. That all 
sips and vessels belonging to 
cogin, which shall be met at sea 
by his majesty's ships and cruizers, 
call be treated in the same man- 
veasthe ships of states in amity 
sith his majesty, and shall be suf- 
ied to carry on any trade now 
eosidered by his majesty to be 
sfully carried on by neutral ships, 
5. That all vessels and goods 
longing to persons residing in 
be Spanish colonies, which shall 
ie detained by any of his majesty’s 
woigers after the date hereof, shall 
ie brought into port, and shall be 
aefully preserved in safe custody, 
» await his majesty’s farther plea- 
we, until it shall be known whe- 
‘er the said colonies, or any of 
hem, in which the owners of such 
dips and goods reside, shall have 
me common cause with Spain 
snast the power of France. 

Aod the right hon. the lords 
mmissioners of his miajesty’s 
xaury, bis majesty’s principal 
ecretaries of state, the lords com- 
mawouers of the admiralty, the 
jage of the high court of admi- 
aty, and the judges of the courts 
ivice-admiralty, are to take such 
measures herein as to them may 
mpectively appertain. 
Sreru. COTTRELL. 
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OSEPH BUONAPARTE'S 
CLAMATION ISSUED 
TORTA, 


PRO- 
AT VIT- 


Den Joseph Napoleon, by the 
grace of God, and the constitu- 
ton of the state, king of Spain 
aod the Indies. 
Spaniards !—On entering the 

Rtilory of a people, the governe 
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ment of whom Providence has con- 
fided to me, I feel it my duty to 
explain the sentiments which I en- 
tertain, In ascending the throne, 
I rely upon finding among you 
some generous souls, who will se-« 
cond my efforts to restore this peo- 
ple to the possession of their ae 
cient splendour. The constitution, 
to the observance of which you are 
about to pledge yourselves by your 
oaths, secures the exercise of our 
holy religion, and of civil and po- 
litical freedom. It establishes a 
national representation, and re- 
stores your ancient cortes in a 
meliorated form. It appoints a 
senate, forming the guarantee of 
individual liberty, and the support 
of the throne in critical circum- 
stances, and constituting also an 
asylum and reward to those who 
shall have performed signal ser- 
vices to the state. ‘The courts of 
justice, the interpreters of the laws, 
divested of passion and favour, 
shall, in pronouncing judgment, 
be impartial, free, and independ- 
ent. Merit and virtue shall be the 
only claims to the holding of pub- 
lic offices. Unless I am disap 
pointed in my wishes, your agri- 
culture and commerce shall tlou- 
rish, free from those restraints 
which have hitherto retarded their 
prosperity.. Desirous of ruling ac- 
cording to the laws, I will be the 
first to give an example of the ho- 
nour which should be paid to them. 
{ enter among you with the great- 
est confidence, surrounded by 
those meritorious individuals, who 
have concealed from me nothing 
which they have thought necessary 
for your interests. blind passion, 
false rumours, the intrigues of the 
common enemy of the continent, 
anxious only to separate the indies 
from Spain have plunged some of 
you into the most dreadful state of 
anarchy. 
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anarchy. My heart bleeds at the 
view of it; but this evil, however 
considerable it may be, may in- 
stantaneously cease. Spaniards, 
only unite round my _ throne 
Conduct yourselves so as that in- 
ternal disturbances shall not de- 
prive me of that time which I wich 
to employ in Jabouring for your 
happiness, nor deprive me of the 
means of accomplishing that ob- 
ject. T esteem you enough to per- 
suade myself, that you will make 
every exertion to obtain and merit 
that happiness, which is the dear- 
est object of my wishes 
I, Tue KiNG. 
Vittoria, Y2th July, 1808. 
Ry order of his majesty, 
‘The minister secretary of state, 
MARIANO Luis DE Urgovugo. 


me. ~ -_-- -— -— 


ADDRESS TO THE ANDALUSIANS 
UNDER GENERAL CASTANOS, 


After the Surrender of the French 
Army in the defiles of Sierra 
Morena, July 12. 

Brave Andalusians !—The spark 
of patriotism, which was kindled 
in your breasts, has ina few days 
been fanned to a flame which has 
consumed the oppressors of your 
country. You wished to be free; 
and in an Instant you possessed a 
tutelary government, and an army 
eager for conflict and triumph. 
‘Those legions of Vandals, who for 
a moment seized by surprize some 
of your cities, and delivered thei 
over to pilloge, who, intoxicated 
with victories gained over divided 
nations, marched, loaded with the 
spoils of Europe, to scatter over 
the fair fields of Betis the flame of 
desolation, have experienced the 
force of loyalty, and the love of 
country and religion.— Brave An- 
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dalusians! Yours is the 
Marengo, of Austerity 
Jena. The laurels which encircled 
the brows of those conquerers 
at your feet. Immortal + 
rm 
the hero who has renewed jg « 
Sierra Moiena the achievemen 
of Fabius Maximus! Qur os 
will say, “ Castanos triumphed 
over the French, and his clon; éi 
not fill With mourning the boos 
of our fathers!" The unf- 
laurel of victory to the brave a. 
batants “ho have laid prostrate yy 
oppressors of humanity! Hymsy 
of beneciction to the wise gore. 
ment which has defended yo 
rights, and prepared the way fe 
new triumphs! | invoke you, rx 
as Andalusians, but as Spaniard: 
Fly, sons of Betis! Fly took 
yourselves with your brethren « 
the Ebro, the Duero. and the Yo 
car; fly to break the chaim 
those who lie captive by the Tau, 
the Manzanares, and the Llobregz. 
Go and pnrify the soil of Spa 
from the footsteps of those traites 
Go, and avenge in their bleed tk 
insults they offered you under te 
shelter of a feeble and cowan) 
eovernment. Do yuu not heart 
cries of those who were murdert 
on the 2d of May! Do you ot 
hearken to the groans of the o 
pressed? Ave you not touched * 
the secret sighs of our Ferdinen: 
who deplores his separation free 
his Spaniards !— War and reveng 
Let the tyrant of Europe treme 
upon the throne whence he bes 
given authority to every cnme- 
Brave Andalusians! you will des 
no sacrifice costly with which os 
can purchase your king aad = 
independence. Already you & 
a country, already you are 4g 
nation; tollow the paths of §*" 
and virtue which the God Pie 
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mies has pointed out to you in your 
fest victory. 


(Seville Gazette, July 23.) 





PROCLAMATION 


of our Holy Father Pope Pius 
VII. to the Catholic Spaniards. 


Beloved children! — You who 
deplore at the foot of the altar the 
wounds given to religion ~You 
who are still mindful tha: we form 
one people of brethren, join we, 
the vicar of Christ; approach ye 
families, the remnant of vast de- 
gmction, to the throne of my pre- 
decessors. to see me, like Daniel, 
sounded by lions. Preserved 
hitherto by the inscrutable designs 
of Providence, I sce the vessel of 
S. Peter entrusted to my care 
cumbated by the fierce apostate, 
whom I myself have placed on the 
throne, and who, Jike a degenerate 
wa, pants for the destruction of 
his mother, the church, to whom 
he had sworn fidelity at ber altar. 
but let us draw off the veil that 
covers so great iniquity. ‘Lhe first 
vicum that was sacriticed to his 
ambition has been your shepherd. 
Rome, the centre of faith and the 
suield of religion, has been prosti- 
wted, The idol Dagon has been 
united to the crue] Antioch of our 
days to accomplish the destruction 
% feligion, which is the great bar 
lohis perfidious designs; however, 
« not despond ‘Lhe successor 
O St Peter is still extant, though 
Werwhelmed - with affliction; 
gaming under his chains he lifis 
bis eyes and tremulous bands to 
heaven, imploring incessantly the 
pretection of the God of hosts 
over his flock. Oh! the happy 
effects of relivion! In this fatal 
‘uation, my soul. penetrated with 
Cbristian feelings, learns with trans- 
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port and surprise, that Spain, 
happy Spain, has remained true to 
her religion and king. I hasten, 
my beloved children, to surmount 
the shackles by which I am des 
pressed, to transmit to your king- 
doms the circular that will testify 
to you of my gratitude. Arouse, 
and combat like David, the impe- 
rious Goliath of our times. 

Valorous Spaniards, sons of the 
church, come and break the chains 
of your shepherd. Already my 
heart assures me of your sensibi- 
lity ; donot tarry; raise the stand- 
ard of faith; victory invites you; 
come then to your brothers in 
bondage. [aise your tents, and 
pursue the usurper of nations. 
Enter into the heart of his domi- 
nions, and follow him to the re- 
motest limits of the earth. Shew 
to the nations of the north that 
oppression is in its agony, and let 
the Spanish sword strike the deci- 
sive blow on the guilty head, 
Compassionate the ill fated king- 
dom of France, condole with ‘its 
people, and they will assist you to 
overwhelin her traitorous tyrant. 
Oh, with what transport wil the 
catholic Ferdinand learn the intre- 
pidity and heroic loyalty of his 
subjects; the strait situation to 
which he is, like myself, doomed, 
precludes the means to him of 
manifesting the sentiments ot his 
magnanimous heart. 1 fee) not 
the strengih of saying more. If I 
survive the calamity, and you spill 
your blood for religion, your coun- 
try and monarch, to whom I sup- 
plicate fron heaven all happiness, 
the world shall be witness to my 
gratitude. 

































The President Jeffersons Answer 
to the Dissent of the Repu li- 
cans from the Proceedings of the 
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Town of Boston relative to the 
Embargo. 


I have duly received the address 
of that portion of the citizens of 
Boston who have declared their ap- 
probation of the present suspension 
of our commerce, and their dissent 
from the representation of those of 
the same place who wished its re- 
moval. A division of sentiment 
was not unexpected; on no ques- 
tion can a perfect unanimity be 
boped, or certainly it would have 
been on that between war and em- 
bargo, the only alternatives pre- 
sented to our choice; for the gee 
neral capture of our vessels would 
have been war upon one side, 
which reason and interest would 
repel by war and reprisal on our 
part. 

Of the several interests compris- 
ing those of the United States, that 
of manutactures would of course 
preier to war a state of non-inter- 
course, so favourable to their rapid 
growth and prosperity. 

Agriculture, although sensibly 
feeling the loss of market for its 
produce, would find many aggra- 
vations in a state of war. 

Commerce and navigation, or 
that portion which is foreign, in 
the inactivity to which they are 


reduced: by the present state of 


things, certainly experience their 
full share in the general inconvee 
pience; but whether war would 
be to them a preferable alternative, 
is a question their patriotism 
would never hastily propose, It 
is to be regretted, however, that 
overlooking the real sources of suf 
ferings, the British and French 
edicts, which constitute the actual 
blockade of our foreign commerce 
and navigation, they have with too 
little reflection imputed them to 
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laws which have preserved 
from greater, and have saved for 
Our OWD USE, Our Vessejs, 

and seamen, instead of adding them 
to the strength of those with 

we might eventually have to con. 
tend. 

The embargo, giving time t 
the belligerent Powers to revise 
their unjust proceedings, and: 
listen to the dictates of justice, oy 
mterest and reputation, which 
equally urge the correction of their 
wrongs, has availed our county 
of this only honourable expedient 
of avoiding war; and shouldar. 
peal of these edicts supersede the 
cause for it, our commercial bre. 
thren will become sensible, that it 
has consulted their interest, how. 
ever against their own will. It 
will be unfortunate for their coun- 
try, if in the mean time these their 
expressions of impatience should 
have the eftect of prolonging the 
very sufferings which have pr- 
duced them, by exciting a fall 
cious hope that we may, under 
any pressure, relinquish our equal 
rights of navigating the ocean, go 
to such ports as others may pre 
scribe, and there pay the tributary 
exactions they may impose; @ 
abandonment of national independ- 
ence and essential rights revolting 
to every manly sentiment. While 
these edicts are in force, no Ame 
rican can ever consent to a returm 
ot peaceable intercourse with thos 
who maintain them. 

I am happy in the approach of 
the period when the feelings and 
the wisdom of the nation will be 
collected in their representatives 
assembled together. ‘To them are 
committed our rights, to them our 
wrongs are known, and they ps 
pronounce the remedy they © 
for ;.aud 1 hear with pleasure -) 
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4jj, as well those who approve as 
bo disapprove of the present 
assurances of an implicit 

asl in the annunciation 
a the general will I beg leave, 
you, to communicate this 
ewer to the address, on which 
‘natures had the first place, 


your signa 
od to add assurances of my re- 


re T. JEFFERSON. 
To Colonel Edward Procter. 





- 


{> T. Jefferson, esq. President of 
the United States of America. 

The Petition of the Subscribers, 
Officers of Merchant Ships be- 
longing to the Port of Philadel- 


phia, 

Respectfully sheweth, 

That in consequence of the pre- 
wnt embargo laws, the situation of 
your petitioners is grievous and af- 
dicing; that they have been en- 
ged in the mercantile service 
see their infancy, with few ex- 
ceptions, and accustomed only to 
conduct ships or vessels across the 
ocean; that from the operation of 
ie present restrictive laws, they 
had themselves cut off from their 
swalemployment, and of course 
Ge Means of subsistence are gone. 

Your petitioners are well ac- 
quanted with the duties of cone 
cucting ships from port to port— 
wei versed in naval tactics, but 
unidle to haudle the harrow or 
plough, 

Your petitiorfer have for a long 
ume borae with patience the pti- 
‘allons incident to those restrictive 
“48, without murmur or com- 
paint; but, when imperious ne- 
“sly compels them to disclose 
i cater of their grievances, they 
Sumabl y suppose they have a right 
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so to do in a decent and respectful 
manner. 

Your petitioners therefore pray 
that your exceilency will take their 
case into consideration, and adopt 
such measures as will relieve the 
wants of your petitioners; or, if 
there are vacancies in the navy, to 
give your petitioners, or some of 
them, an opportunity of serving 
therein, as they think themselves 
capable of performing services of 
that nature. They, however, sub- 
mit their whole cause to your con- 
sideration, hoping your excellency 
will adopt such measures as wis- 
dom and justice may point out, 
and as in duty bound will pray, &c. 
Philadelphia, Aug. 10, 1808, 





President's answer to the bearer of 
the foregoing petition, 

Sir,—In answer to the petition 
which you delivered me from the 
ofticers of merchant vessels belong- 
ing to Philadelphia, I must pre- 
mise my sincere regret at the sa- 
crifices which our fellow citizens 
in general, and the petitioners in 
particular, have been obliged to 
meet, by the circumstances of the 
times. Welive in an age of af- 
fliction, to which the history of 
nations presents no parallel: we 
have for years been looking on 
Europe covered with blood and 
violence, and seen rapine spread- 
ing itself over the ocean. On this 
element it has reached us, and at 
length in so serious a degree, that 
the legislature of the nation has 
thought it necessary to withdraw 
our citizens and property from it, 
either to avoid or prepare for en- 
gaging in the general contest. But 
for this timely precaution, the pe- 
titioners and their property might 
now have been in the hands of 
spoilers, 
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spoilers, who have laid aside all 
regard to moral right! Withdraw- 
ing trom the greater evil, a lesser 
one lras been necessarily encoun- 
tered; and certainly, could the le- 
gislature have made provision 
against this also, 1 should have had 
great pleasare as the instrument of 
its execution : but it was imprac- 
ticable be any general and just 
rules to prescribe, in every Case, 
the best resource against the in- 
conveniences of this new situation. 
The difficulties of the crisis will 
certainly fall with greater pressure 
on some descriptions of citizens 
then others and on none erhaps 
with greater than on our seafaring 
brethren. Should any means of 
alleviation occur within the range 
of my duties, [ shall with certainty 
advert to the situation of the peti- 
tioners, and in availing the nation 
of their services, aid them witha 
substitute for their former occupa- 
thon. 
with sentiments of sincere regard. 

T. JEFFERSON, 





SPANISH PATRIOTS. 
Manifesto of the Junta of Seville. 


The defence of our country and 
of our king, that of vur laws, our 
religion, and of all the rights of 
man, trodden down and violated 
in a manner which is without ex- 
ample, by the emperor of the 
French, Napoleon | and by his 
troops in Spain, compelled the 
whole nation to take up arms, and 
to choose itself a form of govern- 
ment; and in the difficulties and 
dangers into which the French had 
plunged all, or nearly all the pro 
vinces, they, as it were, by the in- 
spiration of heaven, and in a man- 
ner little short of miraculous, 
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created supreme juntas, deli 
themselves up to their ov; 9 


and placed in their hands the righ, 
and the ultimate fate of Spain 

The effects have hitherto 
happily Corresponded with the de. 
signs of those who formed them, 
The provinces have armed them. 
selves ; some have formed 
armies of veteran troops, and have 
united to them the enlisted pes- 
sants; all, or nearly all, have 
and are fighting against the French, 
in behalf of their king, Ferdinand 
VII. with a valour and acon 
of which neither Greece nor Rome, 
nor any other nation of the world, 
had any idea. The French ar 
really amazed and terrified, an 
the hopes of conquering them ar 
as sure as human certainty cas 
reach. 

The only thing which can in- 
pair or frustrate them is discord, 
and the want of union anong the 
provinces themselves. Hence the 
supreme junta paid its first atten- 
tion to remove that danger, with 
which view it printed and publish- 
ed the official paper, entitled Pr- 
cautions, which it communicated 
in every possible manner to all the 
provinces of Spain. The bringing 
this plan to perfection,-and cary 
ing it‘into complete execution, & 
now more than ever necessary. 
Our enemies are anxious to torment 
our divisions. Human passions, 
personal interests il] ~understoos, 
the ignorance, the weakness, ( 
blindness of men, may, perhaps, 
without their knowing it, assist tle 
evil designs of our enemies, and 
thus destroy a beginning 80 glor 
ous, and facilitate and consummate 
the entire ruin of Spain. This it 
is that we are endeavouring to 
guard against, urged only "* 
most sacred motives, by ovr >” 
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sour, by oar loyalty as affectionate 
subjects, by our duty as Spaniards, 
oar faith as Christians ; and here 
we protest before God and man, 
whose aid we invoke with all ter- 
yency, that we will write nothing 
bat what is dictated to us by the 
love of our country, the preserva- 
tion of our king and of our rights, 
pot mingling with it any thing that 
rs to partake of passion, cf 
interest, or of any other personal 
motive, but being always ready to 
hear the opinions of the other pro- 
yinces, and to amend our own 
errors, wherever it shall be shewn 
thet we have committed anv. 

Re it the chief care to avoid 
every thing which is not absolutely 
necessary, and which may serve to 
sow the seeds of disunion im the 
provinces, and te excite divisions 
among them; and of this nature 
we esteem ail conversations about 
the royal house, and of the order 
of succession in different fam‘lies 
who derive a rigut from it. ‘There 
is NO person so ignorant of the his- 
tory of Spain, and of the manner 
in which the throne has been oc- 
cupied, as rot to know the changes 
which have taken place in the suc- 
cession. It is also known what 
are the lecislative proceedings upon 
this point; what the manner in 
which endeavours were used to 
introduce an alteration into them ; 
the different pretexts for this alter- 
ation; and, lastl), the final settle- 
ment which was made by the 
cortes of 1780, and which ought 
iM future to be the rule. 

But are we in a situation to talk 
of these matters ? Long live our 
king and ind sputable sovereign, 
Ferdinand Vil and long live his 
august brothers, heirs of the crown 
atier his attested decease. W hy 
va eicipate those enquiries 

mich can only be necessary in 
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default of these? The anticipa- 
tion may produce, by the diversity 
of opinions whic! it creates, a 
cruel disunion. which, of itself 
alone, will utterly ruin the only 
aim and object which Spain at pre- 
sent has in view, and that is, its 
own entire and independent pre- 
servation for its sovereign lord and 
king, Ferdinand VII. and his un- 
disputed successors; and, with its 
king, the preservation of its own 
rights and Jaws, and the unity of 
the holy Roman catholic aposto- 
lical religion, which it has glori- 
ously professed and defended for 
so manyages. It's therefore both 
absurd and dangerous to dispute 
about the succession in cases evi- 
dently remote; all the provinces 
ot Spain ought to confine them- 
selves in this respect to this gene- 
ral expression—** Hereditary suc- 
cession according to the funda- 
mental Jaws of the monarchy.” 

Not so is it with the second 
question moved by the various 
juntas of the kingdom, which cer- 
tainly keeps the people in a state 
of disquietucde and agitation, is the 
continual object of public conver- 
sation, and may produce divisions 
fatal to the generous design and 
the virtuous obligation into which 
we have entered, of defending our- 
selves against our enemies, and of 
preserving our country, our king, 
our monarchy, our laws, and our 
religion, ‘This second question is 
—is there a necessity for creating 
a supreme government, which may 
unite the sovereign authority of 
all the provinces, till the restitu- 
tion of king Ferdinand to his 
throne? 

This supreme junta declares 
openly, that from the beginning to 
the present time it has been per- 
suaded that such a supreme go- 
vernment is altogether a 
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and that without it the country is 
in danger, and its enemies will find 
means of completing its ruin; and 
the reasons of this determination 
and declaration are so evident, and 
present themselves with such clear- 
ness to the eyes of all, that they 
cannot fail of convincing all who 
have the least notion of public 
affairs, or a correct insight into the 
nature ot man, the passions which 
move him, andthe order of human 
affairs in all ages, Various su- 
preme juntas aud military chiefs 
have expressed their conviction of 
this truth, 

A conviction of the same springs 
from the indispensable necessity of 
a civil government in every nation 
whose duty it is to attend to the 
happiness of the kingdom, and to 
which the military may be subor- 
dinate. ‘Lhe conftideice of the 
nation, and, consequently, the 


pubiic funds and the capitals of 


individuals, must, necessarily, have 
a civil government for their sup- 
port. Without it, the military 
power would indispensably, be 
under the necessity of employing 
violence, with the view of acquir- 
jog that confidence which it never 
could attain, and getting a com- 
rand of those capitals, which it 
would be equally impossible for it 
to bring within its grasp; and thus 
it would ultimately destroy that 
public prosperity and happiness, 
which ought to be the sole object 
of every government, Let us not 
vainly flatter ourselves with notions 
of Koman dictators, and the other 
military chiefs of the ancient re- 
publics: they were placed under 
very prudent restraints, and the 
duration of their authority was li- 
mited to a very short period. ‘lhe 
dangers of complete despotism and 
usurpation kept them in continual 
alarm, and compelled them to take 
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very rigorous precautions, which 
are very imcompatible with the ha. 
bits of modern times, Spain has 
derived a lesson of wisdom 

the history of past ages: she has 
never thought of appointing a mi, 
litary dictator. Her military chiefs 
(and it isa fact most hon 

to the Spanish name) have bee 
the first to embrace, with the yt 
most cordiality, a system of thi 
as ancient in Spain as the monarchy 
itself. The experience of gu 
times—the confidence of the peo. 
ple in the supreme juntas—the f. 
cility and abundance with whied 
pecuniary resources have bees 
placed at their disposal—the heroic 
loyalty with which the military 
chiefs and the army have ac 
knowledged and obeyed them, 
and the happy issue hitherto of 
their civil administration, and the 
military enterprises which they 
have directed, have placed in the 
most conspicuous light, and estas 
blished beyond all doubt, this 
fundamental truth, and most 
sential political principle. 

But who is to create this sv 
preme civil government? Who 
are to compose it? Where shall 
be its place of residence? What 
the extent of its authority? How 
shall it be established without in 
terrupting the public tranquillity, 
and producing disunion among the 
different provinces? How is the 
public opinjon to be so regulated 
as that, without opposing it, this 
tranquillity shall be attained, and 
all risk of disturbance obviated? 
‘these are the important and sett 
ous questions which we shall now 
proceed to examine; and upoo 
which, influenced solely by the 
love of our country, and our a 
xiety to promote its welfare, ¥¢ 
will enter into a frank explanation 
of our senuments. tn 
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[a the various papers that have 

gs upon this subject, 

we are told that the cortes should 

assemble; that they should elect 

ntatives; and farther that 

the old council of Castile should 

coavoke them, and the whole of 

the proceeding s should be executed 
under its authority. 

Most assuredly we do not un- 
derstand the grounds upon which 
the decision rests. The council of 
Castile, though a lawful assembly, 
never convoked the cortes. Why 
then should we give it an authority 
which it does not possess? Is it 
because it lent the whole weight 
of its influence to such important 
changes, with regard to which it 
had no powers, nor any authority 
whatsoever? Is it because it has 
acted in opposition to those funda- 
mental laws, which it was esta- 
blished to preserve and defend? 
Is it because it afforded every faci- 
lity to the enemy to usurp the so- 
vereignty of Spain, to destroy the 
hereditary succession to the crown 
and the dynasty legally in posses- 
sion, and recognized and seated on 
the throne a foreigner, destitute 
even of the shadow of a title to it; 
for it is incontrovertibly manifest, 
that the renunciation of Charles 
IV, in his favour gave him no such 
caim? What confidence could 
the Spanish nation place in a go- 
verhment created by an authority 
valid and illegal, and which had 
alo rendered itself suspected by 
the previous commission of acts of 
# horrible a description, that they 
may be justly ranked with the 
Most atrocious crimes against the 
country ? 

The council of Castile being 

Us excluded from all considera- 
fot—who should convoke the 
cores? The authority to convoke 
bem is a part of the peculiar and 
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exclusive prerogative of the king. 
The provinces would not submit 
to any other anthority; they would 
not unite: there would be no 
cortes, and should a few delegates 
assemble, that very circumstance 
would exasperate the kingdom to 
division—the evil all wish to 
avoid. 

Besides, the cities who have 
votes in the cortes have not under- 
taken the defence of the kingdom, 
nor of themselves, nor in their 
corporate capacity have they made 
any eftort to defend it. We en- 
tertain the most profound respect 
both for them and their rights; 
but truth compels us to speak out. 

Most undoubtedly, however, 
the cities who have votes in the 
cortes, thus conducting themselves, 
acted with consummate prudence, 
and with a due observance of law. 
The kingdom found itself suddenly 
without a government—a situation 
indeed unknown in our history and 
to our laws. The people legally 
resumed the power of appointing a 
government: and this truth has 
been openly avowed by various su- 
preme juntas. 

The people created these juntas 
without paying any regard to the 
cities who have votes in the cortes. 
The legitimate power is therefore 
deposited with the supreme juntas, 
and in virtue of that power tLey 
have governed and do govern with 
real authority, and have been and 
still are acknowledged and obeyed 
by all ranks of subjects, and by all 
cities in their respective districts 
having votes in the cortes. Their 
situation has not changed; the 
danger still exists; no new autho 
rity was supervened; the lawful 
authority therefore resides entire 
in the juntas which the people 
created, and to which they confide 
it. 

It 
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It is, therefore, incontestible 
that the supreme junta have the 
sole and exclusive right of electing 
those who are to compose the su- 
preme government, as the only 
means of protecting and preserving 
the kingdom, whose defence the 
people have entrusted to them, 
and which cannot be accomplished 
but by the establishment of a su- 
preme government. Nothing is 
more evident than this truth. 

And whom shall the supreme 


junta elect? Most certainly indi- 


viduals of their own body; for 
they alone derive their power 
from the people, and it is in their 
constituent members that the peo- 
ple have reposed their entire con- 
tidence. Should any other person 
be chosen, they would possess nei- 
ther the confidence nor the consent 
of the people, and all their acts 
would be null and void; and from 
this want of confidence, the nation 
would be exposed to intestine di- 
visions, the last and greatest of all 
our calamities. 

Hence, if there be any province 
in which the military power has 
alone been retained, results the ab- 
solute necessity of constituting su- 
preme juntas in which the power 
of the people shall reside, and 
by which they may act.—Whe- 
ther they shall be constituted by 


the petty cortes or any other bo- 


dies, their appointment in some 
form or other is indispensable, in 
order that the concentration of the 
legitimate power of the people, and 
the establishment of a civil govern- 
ment, which shall inspire conii- 
dence into the people, and proceed 
to the choice of persons who shall 
compose the supreme government, 
which, under the present circum- 
stances, cannot be legitimate, un- 
less it has its origin in the free 
consent of the people! 
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It seems then to be indispene. 
ably necessary, that all the supreme 
juntas, meeting on the same day 
should each elect from among their 
own members two deputies to 
form the supreme government 
and the persons so elected 
from that moment, be reputed, 
and actually be the governors. 
general of the kingdom; and that 
as such they should be universally 
acknowledged and obeyed, 

Their authority is well known, 
and cannot be subject to any doubt, 
The supreme junta of Valencia 
has most judiciously marked its 
extent and limit, in the 
which they published on this ques. 
tion on the 16th of July. We 
shall, therefore, be excused from 
going at large into the considera 
tion of it. 

We will only add, that the sv 
preme juntas ought to be continued 
with all their appointments and 
insignia, and be invested with the 
internal government of their re- 
spective provinces, until the con- 
clusion of the present state of 
things, but at the same time under 
the subordination of the supreme 
government. In those supreme 
juntas resides the legitimate power 
of those portions of the people who 
have respectively created them. It 
is their duty to take measures for 
insuring the happiness of their 
constituents, through the medium 
of a just government, and vigilant. 
ly to protect and defend the rights 
of every individual among them. 
For this purpose they ought togive 
their instructions to thei respec 
tive deputies, constituting the = 
preme gov ernment: and it will be 
the duty of the latter to opserve 
them, and to represent and support 
the claims of their provinces, # 
far as may be consistent with ¢ 


* ‘ " ete 
reneral prosperity. If there 
general prosperity ste 
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sed among, us 2 royal personage, 
capable of residing in this supreme 
‘ernment, reason and justice 
2 be that he, and no other, 
should be appointed to that ofhce, 
fut if there be no such royal per- 
the supreme government 
must elect a president from Its own 
_ To obviate every danger, 
however, the presidency should be 
temporary, and continue only for a 
fortnight, a month, or any other 
erm agreeable to the supreme go- 
renment. upon theJarse of which 
iod it should be incumbent on 
them to choose a different person 
We have already remarked, and it 
is unnecessary to repeat it, that the 
sapreme juntas should elect as de- 
paties to the supreme goverment 
such of their members as are most 
distinguished for their talents, their 
eral knowledge of legislation, 
andall the branches of public wel- 
fireand government, recollecting 
that they are to be the depositaries 
of the hopes of the kingdom. This 
supreme junta, in full reliance 
upon the generous character of 
Spaniards, and their ardent attach- 
ment to the good of their country, 
asures itself that intrigue, party, 
orpersonal interest or precelictions, 
wil have no influence upon this 
occasion, 
_ The supreme junta will, in the 
ust instance, appoint the place 
which shall be the seat of the su- 
peme government, who shall af- 
rwards adhere to or alter that 
poimtment, as they think fit, ac- 
cording to a plurality of votes. 
seat of government, as has 
0 most wisely observed by the 
‘upreme junta of Valencia, ought 
to be ata distance from all dan- 
gts of war, and should, as a claim 
© preference, possess other advan- 
U8 of a local nature. Seville 
“oreives herself to possess all 
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these advantages, but has no an- 
xiety to be selected; for she will 
most cordially sacrifice all her 
claims to what the other supreme 
juntas shall decide to be for the 
general prosperity of the kingdom. 
The supreme juntas will, therefore, 
make known their pleasure as to 
this point, when they notify the 
election of their deputies. In the 
mean time we will frankly state 
that La Mancha appears to us the 
most convenient for the seat of 
government, and there we would 
particulerly name its large cities of 
Cuidad Realor Almagro. But on 
this subject we are nowise anxi- 
ous; we leave it entirely to the 

free choice of the supreme juntas. 
It remains only that we speak of 
this supreme } nta of Seville, upon 
which point we shall not say much. 
Certain persons, either ignorant 
or malevolent, have endeavoured 
to spread the persuasion that we 
affected a superiority over the other 
provinces. Any such thought has 
been far from us, although the ge- 
neral good of the nation has been 
our guide, and as it were the soul 
of all our determinations. We 
possessed the only foundery for can- 
non in the kingdom, and arms and 
ammunition in a certain degree of 
abundance, Various captains-ge- 
neral acknowledged us from the 
commencement, and veteran troops 
were, more numerous in our pro- 
vince than in other parts; and 
thus we formed an army in a 
shorter time, and have harassed 
the enemy, who have surrendered 
prisoners of war, with their gene- 
ral Dupont, and have capitulated 
for the divisions of generals Vedel 
and Gobert, who are to be con- 
ducted to France, amounting alto- 
gether to 17,000 men, so that there 
does not remain a single French 
soldier in arms in the Andalusias ; 
a victory 
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2 victory most glorious and singu- 
lar, which has been effected with- 
out the effusion of much Spanish 
blood, in which it appears we 
stand alone. 

The local situation of the Anda- 
lusias presents also a more proba- 
ble mode of defence against the 
arms of Napoleon, if he means to 
attack us; and, with this view, we 
have united with us the Portuguese 
provincesof Algarve and Alentexo, 
who have placed themselves under 
our protection: and the Canary 
Isles have sent us a deputy for the 
same purpose. 

The great opulence and other 
peculiar circumstances of these 
provinces ofter resources which 
the rest want; and we have thus 
been enabled to make provision at 
immense expence, without having 
received any money from any 
other part, or Imposing any con- 
tributions. 

The marine arsenal of the Isle 
of Leon, perhaps the most consi- 
derable of all, obeyed us from the 
beginning, and with it the Spanish 
squadron of Cadiz, whose force is 
the greatest, and has been sinee 
augmented by that of the French, 
moored in that harbour, and sur- 
rendered to us at discretion. 

Gibraltar, the famous English 
fortress, is in our territory, and one 
of the most: numerous squadrons 
of that nation kept our coast in a 
state of blockade. We immedi- 
ately, therefore, opened a commu- 
nication with Gibraltar, and with 
the English squadron, which has 
viven us all the assistance that 
was in its power, sent us a resi- 
dent minister at the very first, and 
conveyed our deputies to London, 
to request subsidies, and settle a 
peace advantageous to the whole 
mahon, 

Amidst so many serious cares, 
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we have transmitted all the 
which it was possible to trang: 
to Granada. Estramadura ha, 
ceived a still greater number te 
has experienced our protection 
and so has Cordova and Jean, W, 
have offered arms to La Manch. 
to Murcia, to Tarragon, to Geron; 
who requested them of us, and me 
exerted ourselves to the Utmost to 
fulfil the promises which we hej 
made. 

We have not forgotten the reg 
of the European provinces apj 
Kingdoms, and we hope in tine 
that the effects of our zeal and 
vigilance will be made clear an 
public. 

The Americas claimed at th: 
first a great share of our attention, 
in order to preserve that so princi. 
pal a part of the Spanish monareby, 
We have seni envoys and commis 
saries thither and to Asia, in order 
that they may unite themselves to 
us, which we could not do with 
out qualifying ourselves as the sv- 
preme junta for the government of 
Spain and the Indies, and we trust 
that this title and our cares wil 
not be found useless. ' So many 
Jabours, surrounded by so many 
dangers, we trust, deserve some 
consideration of our country, for 
the love and defence of which 
only we have done and sutfered so 
much. 

With all this, we repeat that we 
neither affect nor desire any supe 
riority. Whatever we have done, 
we owe to our country : it was aD 
indispensable obligation upon & 
Our only object is, that spain may 
preserve its integrity and independ- 
ence, for our Jord and king, Fer- 
dinand VIL. and for sf object we 
joyfully sacrifice our ives. 
God, Fa has so clearly and mat 
vellously shewn his protectica ¢ 
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hing Ferdinand VII. and then, 
uh the Supreme government, he 
wil determine what may be his 
royal will, either commanding an 
yoion Of the cortes, or by such 
oher means as his prudence may 
_ and will facilitate theres 
form of abases, and the general 
iness of the kingdom, securing 
it upon sach foundations as are 
frm, and subject to no change. If 
these hopes are vain, in Which the 
demency of God leads us to in- 
dolge, then the existing supreme 
ment wiil itself determine 
which is most conducive to the in- 
erest of the kingdom, conforming 
iself to the fundamental laws 
thereof, defending it against the 
fury and malice of our enemies, 
ad preserving this monarchy, in 
which itself, the liberty ef nations, 
and the catholic church, the belov- 
ed spouse of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
isso deeply interested. 
Given at the royal palace of Se- 
ville, the 3d day of August, 
1808, 





IMPERIAL DECREE. 


Napoleon, emperor of the French, 
king of Italy, and protector of 
the confederation of the Rhine, 
wishing to afford spiritual help 
to our subjects of the Greek 
persuasion, we have decreed, 
and do decree, as follows: 

Art. There shall be in Dal- 
matia.a bishop of the Greek ritual. 
IL—There shall also be a chap- 
rand a seminary for the instruc- 
ton of clergymen of the same 

“tl 

We grant to the bisho 

@ endowment of 15,000 eee 

Pt annum, from our royal trea- 


Vv | 
— same sum is granted 
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from the treasury, to the chapter 

and seminary, for their annual sup 
rt. 

V.—In the course of the ap- 
proaching month of Novertiber, a 
synod shall be convoked, ovet 
which the providetor-general shall 
preside, composed of forty persons_ 
of the Greek ritual, to be selected 
by the providetor-general, from 
double the number, who shall bé 
communicated by the arcbiman- 
drite, &c. 

Given at the Palace of St. Cloud, 

Sept. 17, 1808. 

(Signed) BONAPARTE. 
(Counter-signed) A. ALDINI, 
{talian Secretary of State. 





On the 26th Oct. Bonaparte went 
in great state to the palace of 
the legislative body, in order to 
open the sitting; when he ad- 
dressed the assembly as fol-. 
lows :— 


Messrs. Deputies, Members of 

the Legislative Body, 

The code of laws, laying down 
the principles of property and of 
civil freedom, which forms the 
subject of your labours, will be 
adopted as the sentiment of Eu- 
rope. My people already expe- 
rience the most salutary effects 
from them. The latest laws have 
laid the foundation of our system 
of finance. hat is a monument 
of the might and greatness of 
France. We shall henceforward 
be able to meet the e\penditure 
which might be rendered neces- 
sary, even by a general coalition 
of Europe. from our yearly income 
alone. Never shall we be reduced 
to have recourse to the fatal expe- 
dients of paper money, of loans, or 
of anticipations of revenue. I 
have, in the present year, laid out 
(Q) mote 
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more than a thousand miles of 
road, The system of works which 
I have established forthe improve- 
ment of our territory, will be car- 
ried forward with zeal.—The pro- 
spect of the great French family, 
lately torn to pieces by opinions 
and intestine rancour, but now 
prosperons, tranguil, and united, 
yas affected my soul in a remark- 
able manner, I have felt that in 
order to be happy, I should in the 
first place be assured that France 
was fae. The peace of Pres- 
burg, that of Tilsit, the assault of 
Copenhagen, the plans of England 
against all nations on the ocean, 
the different revolutions at Con- 
stantinople, the aftairs of Spain and 
Poriugal, have, in various ways, 
exercised an influence on_ the 
attairs of the world.— Russia and 
Denmark have united with me 
against England. The united 
states of America have rather cho- 
sen to abandon commerce and the 
sea, than to acknowledge their 
slavery. A part of my army has 
marched against that which Eng- 
hand has formed in Spain, or has 
disembarked. It is a distinguished 
favour of that Providence which 
has constantly protected our arms, 
that passion has so far blinded the 
English councils, that they aban- 
don the defence of the seas, and 
at last produce their army on the 
Continent. I depart in a few days 
to put myself in person at the head 
ot my army, and, with God's help, 
to crown the king of Spain in Ma- 
drid, and to plant my eagles on 
the forts of Spain. I have only to 
praise the sentiments of the princes 
of the confederation of the Rhine. 
Switzerland experiences more and 
more the benefits of the act of me- 
diation. The people of Italy give 
me grounds for nothing but ex- 
pressions of satisfaction. —The 
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emperor of Russia and my 

had an interview at Eras ae 
first thought was a th sht ot 
peace. We have even resolyed to 
make some sacrifices, in order to 
enable the hundred millions of 
men whom we represent, if poss 
ble, the sooner to enjoy the 

fits of the commerce of the seas, 
We are agreed, and unchan 
united, aswell for peace as for 
war,—Messieurs deputies, I have 
ordered My ministers of finance, 
and of the general treasury, to ky 
before yoU an account of the re. 
ceipt and expenditure of the year, 
You will therein sce with satiste. 
tion that 1 have not felt it neces 
sary to increase the tarif with any 
impost. My people shall 7c 
rience no new burthen. 
speakers of my council of stat 
will submit to you many plans ¢ 
laws, and among others, all thor 
which have relation to the crimi- 
nal code. I rely constantly o 
your co-operation. 





PROCLAMATION 
Issued by the Supreme Junta of 
Spain, to the Spanish nation, 


Spaniarés! The supreme jant 
of government, the depositary o 
the supreme authority, has devote: 
the first moments which succeeded 
its formation to the urgent me- 
sures which its situation, and te 
circumstances of the time, prt 
scribe. But from the first instas’ 
of its installation, it has believe! 
that one of its obligations is to a 
dress itself to you, with the diga 
which becomes 2 great and gete- 
rous nation, in order to inform yo 
of your situation, and establish ® 
a frank and noble manner, 
relations of reciprocal confident 
which are the bases of every)" 
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od prudent administration. With- 
gut these, neither the government 
aap fulfil the high duty imposed 
upon it, nor the governed attain 
the ob} desired, } 
Atyranny of 20 years, exercis- 
ed by the unfittest hands ever 
kgown, had placed our country on 
the brink of perdition, The op- 
of Europe saw that the 
time was arrived for carrying into 
execotion the plot he had long been 
faming, and adding the richest 
and most brilliant wreath to the 
bloody crown. Every thing ap- 
to flatter his hopes. The 
nation was alienated from its go- 
vernment by hatred or contempt — 
the royal family was divided—the 
iloved heir to the crown accused, 
cluminated, and, if possible, de- 
gaded; the public force dispersed 
and disorganized ; the resources ex- 
hosted; the French troops were 
introduced into the kingdom, and 
had already seized the strong places 
the frontier; finally, 60,000 men 
were ready to enter the capital, in 
onder from thence to give law to 
the ki 
It was at this critical moment 
tat, suddenly awaking. from the 
somber in which you lay, you 
precipitated the favourite from the 
beight of power he had usurped, 
and placed on the throne the prince 
you idolised. An act of fraud the 
mst abominable which the res 
words of human perversity bear, 
deprived you of your most innocent 
king; and the aggression of Bona- 
piteand tyranny of the French 
¥ee- announced to Spain by the 
Gnnonade of the 2d of May on 
t,and by the blood slaugh- 
tretits innocent and brave inba- 
tants—a horrible but fit presage 
the fate Napoleon was prepar- 
3g tor you. 
From that memorable day, when 
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the supreme authority was sold to 
the enemy which our deceived mo- 
narch had left at the head of the 
governmeut—when the other au- 
thorities were oppressed, and the 
seat of the empire occupied by the 
foe, the French believed that no 
further resistance would be made, 
and spread themselves from east to 
south, to extend their dominion, 
and enjoy the fruits of their perfidy. 
Fools! they were not aware that 
they were insulting and outraging 
a people most jealous of their ho- 
nour, and that they rushed on inevi- 
table perdition. 

The irritated provinces of Spain 
rose against the oppressors sud- 
denly, but with solemnity, and 
swore to perish rather than sustain 
so ignominious a tyranny, Europe, 
in astonishment, was informed at 
the same instant of the offence and 
the chastisement; and a nation 
which but a short time before had 
scarcely the semblance of power, 
became at once the object of the 
interest and admiration of the 
universe. 

Our situation was unexampled 
in our history, unforeseen by our 
laws, and, as it were, opposed to 
our habits. It was necessary to 
give a direction to the public force, 
corresponding with the will and 
the sacrifices of the people; and 
this necessity created the juntas in 
the provinces, which collected .in 
themselves the whole authority of 
the nation, in order to expei the 
public enemy and maintain the 
peace of the interior, What their 
energy has been—how they have 
discharged the trust imposed upon 
them by the people— and what 
gratitude the nation owes them, let 
the fields declare which have been 
covered with the bodies of French- 


men, the military spoils of the in- 


vader, which serve to,detk gur 
(Q 2) temples 
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temples as trophies; the lives and 
independence of the greater part 
of the national magistrates which 
have been preserved, and the ap- 
plauses of so many thousands of 
individuals who owe to them their 
liberty and their vengeance. 

But as soon as the capital was 
delivered from the enemy, and the 
communication between the pro- 
vinces was re-established, it was 
necessary to unite the public au- 
thority into one centre, which had 
been divided into as many parts 
as there were provincial juntas, 
whence the strength and activity of 
the nation could be called into ex- 
ercise. ‘Fhis was the decision of 
the public voice, and this was the 
measure adopted by the provinces. 
Their respective juntas nominated 
deputies, who concurred in form- 
ing the centre of authority; and in 
Jess time than had been in French 
Machiavelism to destroy our an- 
cient government, a new and much 
more formidable administration 
was seen in the central junta 
which is now addressing you. 

The concurrence in the national 
will, which wrought this good— 
the universal freedom from selfish 
motives which induced the pro- 
vinces to entrust their authority 
and power to other hands; this has 
been, Spaniards, your greatest ac- 
tion, this your best victory. The 
present age which beholds you, 
and posterity, to whom you will 
serve for study and admiration, 
will find in this act the most con- 
vincing proof of your virtue and 

rudence. The enemies of Spain 

ad already designed the moment 
ef your ruin; they already saw the 
divisions wbich would be formed 
by the convulsions of civil discord 
—they already triumphed, believ- 
ing the provinces would be disunit- 
ed by ambition, and that some 
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pretending to superiorit 
rest, would soit to red me 
tection and aid: But, jo! 8 Cem 
ps pas has been formed 
their eyes, and peacefully acknow. 
ledged by all; the car of the state 
runs upon one axle-tree, and vehe. 
mently and: powerfully forces its 
way, ctushing all the pretensiogs 
and all the hopes of their iniquity, 
The junta being established, its 
attention was al once turned to the 
discharge of its duties. To drive 
the enemy beyond the P 
and compel him to deliver up the 
august person of our august king, 
and those of his brother and unde, 
recognizing at the same time ow 
liberty and independence, was the 
first duty which the junta conceir- 
ed the nation had imposed upon it 
Much of this it found already ef 
fected, at the period of its establish- 
ment; the public enthusiasm wa 
kindled; armies were formed, 
composed almost wholly of fresh 
troops; important victories were 
gained; the enemy was driven to 
the frontiers ; the opinion in favour 
of his military skill destroyed, and 
the laurels which adorned thow 
conquerors of Europe transfer 
to the brows of our warriors. 
This had already been done, and 
was what might be expected frum 
the impulse of the first moment; 
but having effected all that cou 
be produced by impetuosity a 
valour, it is necessary to avail ou- 
selves of the means prescribed by 
prudence and constancy; for whit 
we have yet to attain, Spaniares 
we must repeat it again and aga, 
is an arduous undertaking, 
ought to call into exercise all you 
enthusiasm and al] your virtue 
You will be convinced of 
when you turn your attention 
the internal and external a. 
of public affairs, at the tue ¥ bs 
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° . its 
gnta began to exercise 1 
fo oa Our armies full of ar- 


rto march to victory, 

or inary a uaprovided with 
thing: beyond, the remains 

of the French armies awaiting rein- 
forcements on the banks ot the 
Foro, ravaging Upper Castile, the 
Rigja, and the provinces of Biscay: 
occupying Pampeluna and Barce- 
long with their fortresses; masters 
of the castle of St. Ferdinand, rul- 
ing over almost the whole of Na- 


varre and Catalonia; the despot of 


France, restless on his throne, de- 
ceiving the slaves who obey him by 
the grossest impostures, aud striv- 
ing to lull to inactivity all the other 
gates, in order to discharge on us 
sone the enormous weight of his 
military force; the powers of the 
continent, in fine, oppressed or in- 
sulted by France, expecting with 
gosiety the issue of this first strug- 
gle, desiring to declare against the 
common enemy of all, but proceed- 
jng with the timid circumspection 
which their past misfortunes coun- 


Itis evident that the sole asylum 
which remains for the preservation 
of their independence, is a general 
confederacy—a confederacy which 
will assuredly take place at last, for 
interest persuades and necessity 
prescribes it. Which is the state 
which can hold relations of amity 
with Bonaparte? Who can give 
edit to his words and promises, 
a trust to his loyalty and good 
ith? The fate of Spain will serve 
ta lesson and a warning, her re- 
miation as an example, her victo- 
Mesasan incentive; and the re- 

sbate who has trampled under 

the principles of equity, and 
sanctity of good faith, is placed 
gmself in the hard necessity of 
baving more power than all of 
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them, or of being burred under the 
mountains raised by his frenzy. 

The security and certainty of a 
league, so necessary and just, are 
to be determined by our previous 
exertions, and the prudence of our 
conduct. When we shail have rais- 
ed a mass of military force as ter- 
rible for its quantity as for its pre- 
paration—when we shall hold in 
our hands all the meaas of profit- 
ing by success, or remedying a 
reverse—when the sound judg- 
ment and integrity which distin- 
guish the Spanish people, among 
all others, will manifest themselves 
in the regulation of all our proceed- 
ings and pretensions: then all Eu- 
rope, secure of trinmphing, will 
unite itself to us, and avenge at 
once its injuries and ours, ‘Then 
Spain will enjey the glory of hav- 
ing saved the powers of the conti- 
nent, and reposing in the modera- 
tion and rectitude of her desires, 
and in the strength of her situation, 
she will be, and she will be recog- 
nized as the loyal confederate of all, 
but neither the slave nor the tyrant 
of any. 

Let us then now employ all the 
means we possess, as it we had to 
sustain alone the whole force of 
France. For this purpose, the jun- 
ta has believed that it is necessafy 
to imaintain under arms 550,000 
effective men; the 50,000 to be 
cavalry; an enormous mass of 
strength, and disproportionate it 
may be confessed to our present 
situation and our ancient wants, 
but by no means unsuited to the 
present occasion, The three armies 
which are to occupy the frontier, 
aud the bodies of reserve which 
are to support their operations, and 
supply their wants, will easily 
absorb the designated number. And 
what are they or the sacrifices 
which 
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which necessity requires, compar- 
ed with the enterprize we have 
proposed to ourselves, and the en- 
thusiasm which animates us? Spa- 
niards, the power of our adversary 
is colossal, his ambition is still 
greaier than his power, and his 
existence is incompatible with our 
liberty. Judge of his exertions by 
the barbarity of his character, and 
the extremity of his danger; but 
these are the exertions of a tyrant, 
and will be confounded, opposed 
to the valour of a great and free 
people, who have resolved upon no 
other termination to their conflict 
than to conquer or die. 

Considering the magnitude and 
importance of this first object, the 
junta turned its attention to the 
vast means necessary to attain it. 
The neglect of the last government, 
if that may be called government 
which was one continued and mon- 
strous dilapidation, had exhausted 
all the sources of prosperity, had 
obstructed the canals which brought 
life and food to ail the members of 
the state, dissipating the treasures, 
disorganizing the public force, and 
consuming the resources. 

The junta has already announc- 
ed to the public the great savings 
which result from the suppression 
of the expences of the royal house- 
hold, the enormous sums which 
had been devoured by the greedy 
and insatiable avarice of the fa- 
vourite, the product of his great 
possessions, and that of the estates 
of those unworthy Spaniards who 
fled with the tyrant. We may 
add to these the profit which will 
accrue to the state from a free navi- 
gation and commerce, and from 
the communication already opened 
with America. Principally we 
rely on a well-arranged adminis- 
tration of the public revenue, and 
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regularly distributed con ibutions 
to the reform and managed 
which the junta will directly 

its attention. Wemay add ote, 
means, the succours which are now 
given with so generous a 

and will be hereafter granted us by 
the English nation. “But it iS ins 
cumbent on us that these succoury 
which have been so o 

given, and so gratefully rece 
and the effects of which have been 
so beneficial, should be hereafter 
recognised and recompensed with 
the reciprocity and decorum which 
become a great and powerful na. 
tion. ‘The Spanish monarchy 
not, in this respect, to be placed in 
a state of inequality and depend 
ence upon its allies. 

The produce of these means wil 
certainly be great, but at the same 
time it will be slow, and for that 
reason insufficient for the urgent 
necessities of the state. Are they 
sufficient to furnish for a time the 
ordinary supplies, discharge the 
immense debt which will be in- 
curred, and maintain the formids 
ble army which is to be kept on 
foot? But the junta will, in cas 
the manifold events and forceot 
circumstances should exhaust the 
treasury, have recourse at once t 
the nation with the confidence 
which its ardent patriotism ought 
to inspire, and the necessity and 
notoriety of the sacrifice. For erils 
so extraordinary as the present, 
remedies as extraordinary must be 
applied; and as the government 
judges it to be one of its obligations 
to give an exact account to the a» 
tion of the application of the re» 
sources and funds which it is about 
to administer, it has no fear that its 
demands will be d 
through distrust, or be detested & 


arbitrary. Thus 
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uch with respect to the 
we af the ogee and the 
ting it, the most ur- 
pas of fice ns the first in the 
our time which the junta has 
yoder its care. But, Spaniards, 
there are others as necessary and 
‘wary as that, without attending 
tp which the junta would fulfil but 
iif its duties, and which is the 
reward of your enthusiasm 
md sacrifices. Political independ- 
exe is nothing without felicity 
wdinterior security. ‘Turn your 
to the time when oppressed 
md degraded, ignorant of your 
own strength, and finding no asy- 
lum against your evils, either in 
the institutions or in the laws, you 
beld foreign dominion less odious 
than the wasting tyranny which 
internally consumed you. The 
dominion of a will always caprici- 
os, and for the greater part unjust, 
as, for your calamity, lasted long 
eoough in Spain: your patience, 
your love of order, and your gene- 
mous loyalty, have been long 
h abused; it is time that the 
wice of the law only should begin 
command, founded on general 
utility. This was the desire of our 
and unfortunate monarch; 
iswas the path he pointed out, 
wen during an unjust captivity to 
which a pertidious traitor reduced 
um. Country, Spaniards! ought 
uot to be a vague and a vain name 
you: it ought to import in your 
tsand in your heart the sanc- 
tuery of the laws and customs, the 
theatre for talents, and the reward 
of virtue, | 
Ves, Spaniards, the great day is 
wing near, when, according to 
uniform desires of our beloved 
king and of his loyal people, «the 
motarchy will be established on 
wlid and durable bases. You will 
possess fundamental Jaws, 
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which will be beneficial, friends of 
order, restrictive of arbitrary power; 
and these being re-established, and 
your genuine rights being assured, 
you will rejoice to behold a monu- 
ment worthy of you, and of the 
monarch who is to watch over the 
preservation of it, blessifig, amid 
so many calamities, the share 
which the people will have had in 
its erection. The junta, which 
holds in its hand the supreme di- 
rection of the national forces, in 
order, by all means, to assure its 
defence, felicity, and glory; the 
junta, which has already publicly 
acknowledged the great influence 
which a nation ought to have in 
the government, which alone, and 
without any assistance, has done 
every thing in the name of the 
king and for his cause; the junta 
solemnly promise to you, that you 
shall possess that country which 
you have invoked with so much 
enthusiasm, and defended, or ra- 
ther conquered, with so much va- 
lour. 

Until the military operations, 
slow at first, in order better to se- 
cure a happy result, shall furnish 
the opportunity and repose neces- 
sary for the grand and solemn re- 
union which it announces to you, 
the government will take care pri- 
vately to discuss and to examine 
the projects of reform, and the in- 
stitutions which ought to be pre- 
sented for the national sanction, 
Without instruction, or knowledge, 
or data, the majestic work of legis- 
Jation is the result of a blind and 
unstable will, and as such, exposed 
to error, inconsistency, and cone 
tempt. Wise Spaniards! you who 
devoted to the investigation of the 
social principles, unite the love of 
humanity to the love of country, 
and instruction of zeal: this con- 
cern is yours, the happy execution 

ot 
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of which is so necessary. The 
junta, instead of rejecting your 
council, desires and seeks it. The 
knowledge and illustratiqn of our 
ancient constitutiona] law ; changes, 
which, in their re-establishment, 
they ought to undergo from the 
difference of circumstances; re- 
forms which are to be made in the 
civil, criminal, and commercial 
codes; projects to meliorate public 
education, which, among us, is so 
greatly in decline; a system of re- 
gulated economy for the better dis- 
tribution and collection of the na- 
tional revenue; all these claim 
your attention, and form a vast 
series of problems and objects of 
meditation, in which you may 
manifest your talents and your ac- 
quirements. The junta wil] form 
from among you different com- 
mittees, each entrusted with a par- 
ticular department, to whom are 
to be freely addressed all writings 
on matters of government and ad- 
ministration, in which may be dis- 
cussed the different objects which 
claim the general aitention; so 
that each contributing by his exer- 
tions to give a just and enlighten- 
ed direction to the public opinion, 
they may enable the nation to 
establish solidly, and tranquilly its 
internal felicity. 

The Spanish revolution will thus 
be distinguished by characteristic 
features, altogether the reverse of 
those which were seen in the 
French revolution, That began 
jn the wretched internal intrigues 
of courtiers; ours, in the necessity 
of repelling an unjust and power- 
ful aggressor: in that, there were 
as many opinions concernjng the 
forms of government as_ there 
were factions, or rather persons : 
in ours, there is but one opinion, 
one general desire; an hereditary 
monarchy, and Ferdinand VII. on 
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the throne. The French, 
torrents of blood dari ; 
anarchy, proclaimed no = = 
ciple which they did not alters 
wards reject; they made no aa 
which they did not Violate, and at 
last they submitted toa 
despotism. The Spaniards, Who, 
on account of the perfidious ing. 
sion of the French, found them. 
selves without a government, and 
without communication with each 
other, have nat shewn themselyes 
terrible or bloody, except towands 
their enemies, and well know 
how to meliorate their institutions, 
and consolidate their liberty, with. 
out overthrowing the state, 

O Spaniards! How beautifola 
perspective of glory and felicity we 
behold before us, if we know how 
to profit by the singular epoch; if 
we fulfil the high purposes which 
Providence points out to us! In 
stead of being objects of compas. 
sion and contempt, as we have 
hitherto been, we are about to be- 
come the envy and admiration of 
the world. ‘The delicious climate 
we enjoy, the fertile soil whence 
we draw our subsjstence, our 
graphical position, the riches whi 
nature has lavished upon us, and 
the noble and generous character 
with which she has endowed us, 
will not be wasted gifts in the 
hands of a vile and enslaved pee 

le, 
. Already the Spanish name is 
pronounced with respect in Burope, 
whose nations, which lie trampie 
upon by the French, bang all thei 
hopes upon our fortune; eve the 
very slaves of the tyrant, groaning 
under his intolerable yoke, form 
vows for us. Let us be consial 


and we shall gather the fruit — 


victory will produce; the laws 
religion satisfied; our mona 
either restored to the a | 
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; the findamental laws of 
the monarchy restored and conse- 
eatéd, iy a manner solemn, and 

nt with civil liberty ; the 
(gantains of public prosperity pour- 
ing benefits spontaneously, and 
without impediment ; our relations 
with our colonies drawn more 
dosly and become more fraternal, 
aod consequently more useful; in 
fine, activity, industry, talents and 
virtues stimolated and rewarded : 
w gach a degree of splendour and 
fortane we shall raise our country, 
ifwe ourselves correspond with the 
magnificent circumstances which 
surround us, 

These are the views, and this is 
the plan which the junta proposed 
to itself from the moment of its in- 
sallation, in order to fulfil the two 
primary and essential objects of its 
stitution, Its members charged 
wihanauthorjty so great, and mak- 
ing themselves responsible by en- 
tertaining hopes so flattering. do 
not fail to see the difficulties they 
have to conquer, in order to realize 
thm, the enormity of the weight 
which hangs over them, nor the 
dmgers to which they are exposed ; 
but they will think the fatigues, 
and the devotion of their persons 
to the service of the country well 
paid, if they succeed in inspiring 
Spaniards with that confidence, 
withou: which the public good 
caanot be secured, and which the 
junta ares to affitm it merits, from 
the rectitude of its principles and 
the parity of its intentions, 

Aranjuez, Oct, 26, 1808. 





November 20. 
A PROCLAMATION 
By the Intendant-general of Police 
of the Court of Justices District. 


. Portuguese ! Where does your 
My transport you? Do you sup- 
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pose that the English are become 
French? No, my dear countrymen. 
The English are not come here 
in the character of conquerors as 
the Frenchmen did; they came to 
free us from the slavery that op- 
pressed us. If we deny this truth, 
we must be reproached as an un- 
grateful people. The English did 
not enter Portugal from any mor 
tives of ambition; their motives 
are more generous, wise, and poli- 
tic ; they Know very well that views 
of aggrandizement always tend tg 
destroy the equilibrium that forms 
the fundamental law of nations. 
What Great Britain aims at, is 
only the restitution of al) countries 
to their lawful sovereigns. Ah, 
incomparable George ! How great 
will be thy glory in future times $ 
Where is the sovereign in Europe 
that does not, at present, owe his 
crown to thee? Thy name shall 
for ever shine in the Portuguese 
annals, Excuse then, O mighty 
king! the indiscreet zeal of a peo- 
ple, who love their sovereign, and 
whose feelings are partly analogous 
to thy views. Remain quiet, then, 
O ye inhabitants of the most faithe 
ful and loyal city in Portugal ; it is 
to you, ye inhabitants of Porto, that 
I speak, for those honourable epi- 
thets are indisputably your right. 
Consider that the glorious cause 
which you have undertaken can 
only be obstructed and retarded 
by vain and tumultuous mobs, 
This is what the common enemy 
wishes for; and a civil war would 
only retard their total destruction. 
Let us then upite ourselves to our 
faithful allies, the English, and the 
Spaniards, in order to overthrow 
that hellish monster. ‘The union 
of these three nations will scoro all 
Frenchmen’s threats, their intrigues 
and perfidy. We shall then have 
the glory of being instrumental io 
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the speedy overthrow of the tyrant, 
in bringing about a general peace, 
and in restoring our august, prince 
to his lawful throne. This is. the 
just cause that calls aloud for your 
vengeance, and in which you ought 
to display all your courage, your 
love, and your fidelity. Long live 
Portugal ! Long live Great Britain! 
Long jive Spain ! 
J. F.R. G. 





IMPERIAL DECREES. 


Napoleon, Emperor of the French, 
King of Italy, Protector of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, 
&e. Ke. : 

‘Taking into our consideration, 
that one of the greatest abuses 
which have been introduced into 
the finances of Spain arises from 
the alienation of the different 
branches of the imposts, and that, 
nevertheless, imposts are from 
their nature inalienable, we have 
decreed, and do decree as follows: 

From the publication of the pre- 
sent decree, every individual who 
shall be in possession, either by 
grant from the king, or by sale, or 
by any other means, of any por- 
tion whatever of the civil or eccle- 
siastical imposts, shall cease to re- 
ceive them ; and those from whom 
they may be leviable shall be an- 
swerable for the payment of their 
respective imposts to the agents of 
the king, or of the treasury. 

The present decree shall be pub- 
lished and registered in all the 
councils, courts, and tribunals, in 
order to its being carried into exe- 
cution as a law of the state, 

(Signed) NAPOLEON, 

By the emperor, minister secre- 

tary of state, H.B. Marner. 


——— + 


Dated from the Imperial Camp at 
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Burgos, the 12t y 
1808, h of November, 


Napoleon, Emperor of 
King of wap Preece 


the Confederation of the Rhine. 


Considering that the troubles in 
Spain have been principally the ef. 
fect of plots, carried on by Severs) 
individuals, and that the 
pt of those who joined in them 

ave been either misled or deceiy. 
ed, wishing to pardon these, and to 
grant an amnesty for the crimes 
which they have committed againg 
us, Our nation and the king om 
brother, wishing also to mark thor 
who, after having sworn fidelity to 
the king, have violated that oath; 
who, » & having accepted places, 
have only used the authority which 
was confided to them to be 
their sovereign, and who, seal 
of employ ing their influence to en- 
lighten the citizens, have only used 
it to mislead them ; and wishing, 
lastly, that the punishment of great 
offenders may serve as an a 
in future times to all those, whe, 
placed at the head of nations, in- 
stead of directing the people with 
wisdom and prudence, mislead 
them, and lead them into disorders 
and popular agitations, and pret 
pitate them into misfortunes and 
war : 
We have decreed as follows:= 
Ist. The dukes of Infantado, of 
Higar, of Medina Ceeli, and of Os 
suna, the marquis of Sania ie 
the counts of Fernan, Nunez, 
of Allamera, the prince of 
Franco, the sieur Pierre Cevi 
ex-minister of state, and the bis 
of Santander, are declared traitor 
to France and Spain, and traitors 
to the two crowns. As such, 
persons shall be seized, and brows 
before a military commission ond 
shot. ‘Their property, moveable 
im 
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-omoveable shall be confiscated 
ee in France, in the king- 
oerof lly, in the kingdom 
of Naples, in the Papal States, in 


kingdom of Holland, and in ail 
S countries occupied by the 
veench arms, to defray the ex- 


of the war. 
a second article renders null 


yoid all sales, or other disposi- 
sons of their property. ] 
The third grants, in the name of 
Bonaparte, a pardon to all 
Spaniards,“ who within one month 
ver the arrival of Bonaparte, at 
Yadrid, shall lay down their arms, 
wd renounce all adhesion to and 
cnnexion with England. 
” Neither the members of the jun- 
ts, nor general officers, who have 
cmied arms, are excepted from 
his pardon, provided they sur- 
wader as before mentioned, 


Promour Camp at Madrid, Dec. 4. 


Napoleon, emperor, &c. 

Considering that the council of 
Castile has shown in the exercise 
a is functions as much falsehood 
aweakness, and that after having 
pablished throughout the kingdom 
ie renunciaticn of Charles IV. 
ind of the princes don Fernando, 
én Carlos, don Francisco, and don 
Antonia of the crown of Spain, 
md after having acknowledged 
id proclaimed our legitimate 
night to the throne, it had the base- 
eis to declare in the eyes of Eu- 
pe and posterity, that it had sign- 
a documents with secret 
id petfidious reservations :—We 
ceeree as follows : 

. That the members of the 
council of Castile are displaced as 
“§ cowards, and unworthy of 

ng the magistrates of a brave 

gtierous nation. 
y the second article, however, 
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such members of the council as did 
not sign the deliberation of the Lith 
August are excepted from this de~ 
cree. 


”7_-_—_—_ 


From our Camp before Madrid, 
December 4. 


Napoleon, emperor, &c. 
We decree as follows :— 

1. The tribunal of the inqui- 
sition is abolished, as incompatible 
with the sovereign power, and with 
the civil authority. 

2. The property belonging to the 
inquisition shall be sequestrated and 
re-united to the domains of Spain, 
to serve as a guarantee for the 
vales and other effects of the pubs 
lic debt. 


In our Imperial Camp of Madrid, 
December 4, 


Napoleon, emperor, &c. 

Considering that the religious of 
the different monastic orders in 
Spain are too multiplied :— 

That if a certain number be use- 
ful to assist the ministers of the al- 
tar in the administration of the sa- 
craments, the existence of too con- 
siderable a number is injurious to 
the prosperity of the state :— 

We decree as follows: 

Art. 1. The number of convents 
at present existing in Spain shall be 
reduced to a third. 

‘This reduction shall be produced 
by uniting the religious of several 
convents in one single house, 

2. Dating from the publication 
of the present decree, no admis 
sion to the noviciate, no religious 
profession shall be permitted until 
the number of the religious of each 
sex shall have been reduced to the 
third of the number of the said ree 
ligioug mow existing. é‘ 
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In consequence, and in the space 
of a fortnight, all the novices shall 
quit the coavents into which they 
have been admitted. 

3. All the regular ecclesiastics 
who wish to renounce their usual 
living, and to live as secular eccle- 
siastics, shall be free to quit their 
houses. 

4. The religious who shall so re- 
nounce, conformably to the pre- 
ceding article, shajl be admitted to 
the enjoyment of a pension, whose 
amount shall be regulated by their 
age, but which shall not be less 
than 3000 reals, nor exceed the 
maximum of 4000. 

5. Upon the amount of the pro- 
perty of the convents which shall 
be suppressed in execution of the 
first article of the present decree, 
shall be raised the sum necessary to 
increase the proportion of the cures, 
so that the minimum of the salary 
of the curates shall be raised to 
2400 reals. 

0. The property of the suppress- 
ed convents, which shall be dispos- 
able after the raising of the sum 
erdered by the foregoing article, 
shall be united to the domain of 
Spain, and to be employed as fol- 
lows :— 

1, The half of the said property 
to guarantee the vales and othey 
parts of the public debt. 

2. The other half to reimburse 
the provinces and cities the ex- 
pences occasioned by the supply- 
ing the French armies, and the 
imsurrectional armies, and to in- 
dennify the cities and country for 
the damages, losses of houses, and 
ether losses occasioned by the war. 

(Signed) NAPOLEON, 
Extract from the Minutes of the 
Otlice of Secretary of State. 


Imperial Camp at Madrid, Dec. 12. 
We, Napoleon, emperor of the 





[10a, 
French, king of Italy, and 

~ the PAS gm of the Rhine, 
rave decreed, an 

follows : 5 Oe 
_ Art. 1. AH seignorial 

justice are abolished in Spain, : 
2. There shall exist no other ju. 
risdiction than the royal courts of 

justice. 

3. The present decree shall be 
published and registered in all the 
councils, courts, and tribunals, in 
order that it may be executed a 
the law of the state. 

(Signed) NAPOLEON, 

By the emperor, minister seer. 
tary of state, H. B. Manet. 
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PROCLAMATION BY BONA. 
PARTE, 


Spaniards !—You have been mis 
led by perfidious men. They have 
engaged you in a senseless strug- 
gle, and you have had-recourse 
arms. Is there one amongst you, 
who after a moment's reflection 
upon all that has passed, would 
not be convinced that you hare 
been the sport of the eternal ene 
mies of the continent, who take 
delight in witnessing the effusios 
of Spanish and French blood? 
What possible result would attend 
even the success of some ¢aim- 
paigns? An endless war upon your 
soil, and a tedious eee 
specting the fate of your 
erties ted lives. Within the 
space of a few months, you have 
been delivered up to all the aflie- 
tions of popular factions. o 
feat of your armies has been 
work of some marches; ! 
entered Madrid; the rights of wat 
would justify me in making , 
nal example, by washing away’ 
blood the outrage, © 
and to my nation: 
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to the dictates of clemency 

Some men, the authors of 

ll yout calamities, shall alone be 

‘hed. I shall speedily drive 

fom the peninsula that English 

which has been sent to Spain, 

sot for the purpose Of assistance tg 

rou, but to inspire you with: a false 
e and to mislead you. 

[ had declared to you in my pro- 
damation of the 2d of June, that I 
wished to be your regenerator. To 
the rights which had been ceded to 
me by the princes of the last dy- 
nasty, YOU wished that I should add 
the right of conquest. That shall 
not make any alteration in my in- 
vations. I am even disposed to 
praise all that may be generous in 
your efforts; I am willing to ad- 
mit, that your real interests have 
been concealed from you, that the 
real state of things had been dis- 
gused from you. Spaniards, your 
destiny is in your own hands, Re- 
ject the poisons which the English 
have spread amongst you:—let 
poor king be assured of your affec- 
tion and your confidence, and you 
wil be more powerful and move 

than ever you have been. 

t obstructed your prosperity 
and your grandeur I have destroy- 
ed: the chains, which have borne 
éown the people, I have broken ; a 
free constitution gives you a limit- 
tdand constitutional instead of an 
asolute monarchy. It depends 
upon yourselves whether this con- 
oe shall still continye in your 


But should all my efforts prove 
fruitless, and should you not merit 
Wy confidence, nothing will re- 
main for me but to treat you as 
touquered provinces, and to place 
my brother upon another throne. 
l dhall then place the crown ~of 

8 Upon my own head, and 
Mit it to be respected by the 
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guilty; for God has given me 
power and inclination to surmount 
all obstacles ! 

Given at our imperial camp at 
Madrid, Dec. 7, 1808. 

(Signed) NAPOLEON. 

H. B. MArer. 
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PRESIDENT JEFFERSON'S 
MESSAGE 
To the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States. 
Nov. 8, 


It would have been a source, 
fellow citizens, of much gratifica- 
tion, if our last communications 
from Europe had enabled me to in- 
fotm you, that the belligerent na- 
tions, whose disregard of neutral 
rights has been so destructive to 
our commerce, had become awak- 
ened to the duty and the policy ot 
revoking their unrighteous edicts.' 
‘That no means might be omitted 
to produce this salutary effect, | 
lost no time in availing myself et 
the act authorising a suspension, in 
whole, or in part, of the several 
embargo laws, Our ministers at 
London and Paris were instructed 
to explain to the respective govern- 
ments there, our disposition to ex- 
ercise the authority in such man- 
ner as would withdraw the pretext 
on which the aggressions were ori- 
ginally founded, and open the way 
for a renewal of that commercial 
intercourse, which it was alleged, 
on all sides, had been reluctantly 
obstructed. As each of these go- 
vernments had pledged its readi- 
ness to concur in renouncing a 
measure, which reached its adver- 
sary through the incontestible rights 
of neutrals only, and as the mea- 
sure had been assumed by each as 
a retaliation for an asserted acquie 
escence in the aggressions of the 

other 
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other, it was reasonably expected 
that the occasion would have been 
seized by both, for evincing the 
sincerity of their professions, and 
for restoring to the United States 
its legitimate freedom. The in- 
structions to our ministers, with 
respect to the ditterent belligerents, 
were necessarily modified with a 
reference to their different circum- 
stances, and to the condition an- 
nexed by law to the executive 
power of suspension, requiring a 
degree of security to our commerce, 
which would not result from a re- 

| of the decrees of France. In- 
stead of a pledge, therefore, fora 
suspension of the embargo as to 
her, in case of such a repeal, it was 
presumed that a sufficient induce- 
ment might be found in other con- 
siderations, and particularly in the 
ehange produced by a compliance 
with our just demands, by one bel- 
ligerent, and a refusal by the other, 
in the relations between this other 
and the United States. To Great 
Britain, whose power on the ocean 
is so ascendant, it was deemed not 
inconsistent with that condition, to 
state, explicitly, that on her re- 
scinding her orders in relation to 
the commerce of the United States, 
their trade would be opened with 
her, and remain shut to her enemy, 
in case of his failure to rescind his 
decrees also. From France no an- 
swer has been received, nor any in- 
dication that the requisite change 
in her decrees is contemplated. 
‘The favourable reception of the 
proposition to Great Britain was 
the less to be doubted, as her orders 
of council had not only been refer- 
red for their vindication to an ac- 
quiescence on the part of the Unit- 
ed States, no longer to be pretend- 
ed; but as the arrangement pro- 
posed, whilst it resisted the illegal 
decrees of France, involved, more- 
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over, substantially the : 
vantages professedly das oe 
the British orders, The 
ment has, nevertheless, ae 
jected. 

_ This candid and )iberal eye. 
riment having thus failed, and no 
other event having occurred a 
which a suspension of the 
by the executive was authorised, i: 
necessarily remains in the exter: 
originally given to it. We bare 
the satisfaction, however, to re. 
flect, that in return for the priva. 
tions imposed by the measure, and 
which our fellow-citizens in gene- 
ral have borne with patriotism, } 
has had the important effect of 
Saving our mariners, and our vax 
mercantile property, as well aso 
affording time tor prosecuting th 
defensive and provisional measurs 
called for by the occasion. It hs 
demonstrated to foreign nations the 
moderation and firmness which go- 
vern our councils, and to our ce 
tizens the necessity of uniting is 
support of the laws and the right 
of their country; and has the 
long frustrated those usurpation 
and spoliations which, if resisted, 
involved war ; if submitted to, %- 
crificed a vital principle of our 2 
tional independence. : 

Under a continuance of the be 
ligerent measures, which, in &- 
fiance of laws which consecrate the 
rights of neutrals, overspread the 
ocean with danger, it will rest wit 
the wisdom of congress to decide 
on the course best adapted to suc 
a state of things; and bringws 
with them, as they do, from ever) 
part of the union, the sentiments 
of our constituents, my CoBMeS” 
is strengthened that in forming 
this decision, they will, ree 
unerring regard to the — 
rights and interests of the natie®, 


weigh and compare the pain © 
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which a choice is 


tematives out of 


wp be made. Nor should I do jus- 


‘ice to the virtues which on other 
‘ons have marked the charac- 
wr of our fellow citizens, if I did 
sat cherish an equal confidence 
shat the alternative chosen, what- 
ere it may be, will be maintained 
with all the fortitude and _patriot- 
in which the crisis ought to in- 
The documents containing the 

dence on the subject of 


the foreign edicts against our com- 
merce, with the instructions given 
to our ministers at London and 

Paris, are now laid before you. 
The communication made to 
at their last session ex- 
ined the posture in which the 
dose of the discussions relating te 
theatiack by a British ship of war 
on the frigate Chesapeake, left a 
wbject on which the nation had 
manifested so honourable a sensi- 
bility, Every view of what had 
paused authorised a belief that im- 
mediate steps would be taken by 
the British government for redress- 
igawrong, which, the more it 
was investigated, appeared the more 
dearly to require what had not 
ben provided for in the special 
mission. It is found that no steps 
have been taken for the purpose. 
the contrary, it will be seen in 
the documents laid before you, 
that the inadmissible preliminary 
which obstructs the adjustment is 
alll adhered to; and, moreover, 
tit is now brought into con- 
"exon with the distinct and irre- 
wl¥e Case of the orders of council. 
ae istructions which had been 
siren {0 our ministers at London, 
- pres £0 facilitate, if neces- 
ied pea sH0n claimed by the 
5, are inciuded in the 

r ments communicated. 

dur relations with the other pow- 
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ers of Europe have undergone no 
material changes since your last 
session. The important negocia- 
tions with Spain, which had been 
alternately suspended and resum- 
ed, necessarily experience a pause, 
under the extraordinary and inter- 
esting crisis which distinguishes 
her internal situation. 

With the Barbary powers we 
continue in harmony, with the ex- 
ception of an unjustifiable pro- 
ceeding of the dey of Algiers to- 
wards our consul to that regency. 
Its character and circumstances are 
now laid before you, and will en- 
able you to decide how far it may, 
either now or hereafter, call for 
any measures not within the limits 
of the executive authority. 

With our Indian neighbours the 
public peace has been steadily 
maintained. Some instances of 
individual wrong have, as at other 
times, taken place, but in no wise 
implicating the will of the natien, 
Beyond the Mississippi, the loways, 
the Sacs, and the Alibamas, have 
delivered up, for trial and punish- 
ment, individuals from among 
themselves accused of murdering 
citizens of the United States, on 
this side the Mississippi; the 
Creeks are exerting themselves to 
arrest offenders of the same kind ; 
and the Choctaws have manifested 
their readiness and desire for ami- 
cable and just arrangements, re- 
specting depredations committed 
by disorderly persons of their tribe. 
And generally from a conviction 
that we consider them as a part of 
ourselves, and cherish with sin- 
cerity their rights and interests, 
the attachment of the Indian tribes 
is gaining strength daily, is extend 
ing from the nearer to the more re- 
mote, and will amply requite us 
for the justice and triendship pra¢- 
tised towards then: ; husbandry 

and 
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and household manufacture are ad- 
vancing among them more rapidly 
with the southern than the north- 
ern tribes, from circumstances of 
soil and climate: and one of the 
two great divisions of the Chero- 
kee nation have now under con- 
sideration to solicit the citizenship 
of the United States, arid to be 
identified with us in laws and go- 
vernment, in such progressive man- 
ner as we shall think best. 

In consequence of the appro- 
priations of the last session of 
congress for ‘the security of our 
sea-port towns and harbours, sach 
works of defence have been erect- 
ed as seemed to be called for by 
the situation of the several places, 
their relative importance, and the 
scale of expence indicated by the 
amount of the appropriation. These 
works will chiefly be finished in 
the course of the present season, 
except at New York and New Or- 
leans, where most was to be done; 
and although a great proportion of 
the last appropriation has been ex- 
pended on the former place, yet 
some further views will be sub- 
mitted to congress for rendering its 
security entirely adequate against 
naval enterprize. A view of what 
has been done at several places, 
and of what is proposed to be done, 
shall be communicated as soon as 
the several reports are received. 

Of the gun-boats authorized by 
the act of December last, it has 
been thought necessary to build 
only 103 in the present year; these, 
with: those before possessed, are 
sufficient for the harbours and wa- 
ters most exposed, and the residue 
will require little time for their 
construction, when it shall be deem- 
ed necessary. 

Under the act of the last session, 
for raising an additional military 
force, so many officers were imme- 
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diately appointed as were ni 


fot carrying of the business of 


cruiting ; and in proportion # 
advanced, otliers have been added 
We have, reason to believe the's 
success has been satistactory, 1. 
though such returns have not bees 
received, as enable me to prewe 
you a statement of the number 
engaged. 
_ Ihave not thouglit it necessry 
in the course of the last season 6 
call for any general detachments of 
militia, or of volunteers, under the 
laws passed for that purpose; fer 
the ensuing season, however, they 
will be required to be in readines, 
should their service be wanted, 
Some small and special detach. 
ments have been necessary tomii- 
tdin the laws of embargo, onthatper. 
tion of our northern frontier which 
offered peculiar facilities for inn- 
sion; but these were replaced és 
soon as it could be done, by bodies 
of new recruits. By the aid of 
these, and of the armed vessels call. 
ed into service in other quarter, 
the spirit of disobedience and abux, 
which manifested itself early, md 
with sensible effect, while we wer 
unprepared to meet it, has been 
considerably repressed. 
Considering the extraordinxy 
character of the times in which we 
live, our attention should unremi- 
tingly be fixed on the safety of our 
country. For a people who ze 
free, and who mean to remain ®, 
a well-organized and armed milita 
is their best security. It 1s there- 
fore incumbent on us, at very 
meeting, to revise the condition of 
the militia, and to ask ourselves t 
it is prepared to repel a 
enemy at every point of our ter 
ritories exposed to invasion. * 
of the states have paid a la 
attention to this object, but er 


degree of neglect is to aliens 
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rs. Congress alone 

wae oped! to produce an 
uniform state of preparation in this 
organ of defence, the interest 
eric they so deeply feel in their 
and their country’s security 

wil) present this as pon = = 
important objects of their delibe- 


Minder the acts of March 11, and 
April 23, respecting arms, the dif- 
fealty of procuring them from 
sbroad, during the present situation 
snd dispositions of Europe, induced 
ys todirect our whole efforts to the 
means of internal supply; the pub- 
lie factories have, therefore, been 
, additional miachineries 
eected, and, it proportion as ar- 
tifeers can be found or formed, 
their effect, already more than 
doubled, may be increased so as to 
with the yearly increase 
of the militia. The annual sums 
iated by the latter act have 
wen directed to the encourage- 
ment of private factories of arms ; 
md contracts have been entered 
into with individual undertakers, to 
neatly the amount of the first year's 
appropriation. 

The suspension of our foreign 
commerce, produced by the injus- 
tice of the belligerent powers, and 
the consequent losses and sacrifices 
of our citizens, are subjects of just 
concern. The situation into which 
webave thus been forced, has im- 
pelled us to apply a portion of our 

and capita] to iniernal ma- 
resand improvements. The 
extent of this conversion is daily 
mereasing, and little doubt remains 
establishments formed and 

will, under the auspices 

of materials and subsist- 
‘ace, the freedom of labour from 
with us, and of protecting 

and prohibitions, become 


-_ The commetce with 
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the Indians too, within ovr own 

boundaries, is likely to receive 

abundant ahment from the same 

internal source, and will secure to 

them peace and the progress of ci- 

vilization, undisturbed by practices, 
hostile to both. 

The accounts of the receipts and 
expenditures during the fear end- 
ing on the 40tli day of September 
last, being not yet made up, a cor- 
rect statement will hereafter be 
trarismitted from the treasury. In’ 
the méar time, it is ascertained, 
that the receipts have amounted to 
near eighteen millions of dollars, 
which, with the eight millions and 
a half in the treasury at the begin- 
ning of the year, have enabled us, 
after meeting the current demands 
and interests incurred, to pay two 
millions three hundred thousand 
dollars of the principal of our fund- 
ed debt, anid left us in the treasury 
on that day nearly fourteen millions 
of dollars; of these, five millions 
three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars will be necessary to pay 
what will be due on the first day 
of Januaty next, which will com- 
plete the reimbursement of the 
eight per cent. stock. These pay- 
ments, with those made in the six 
years and a half preceding, will 
have extinguished thirty-three mil- 
lions five hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars of the principal of 
the funded debt, being the whole 
which could be paid or purchased 
within the limits of the law, and of 
our contracts; and the amount of 
principal thus discharged will have 
liberated the revenue from about 
two millions of dollars of interest, 
and added that sum annually to the 
disposable surplus. The probable 
accumulation of the varpladect of 
révenue, beyond: what can be ap- 
plied to the payment of the public 
debt, whenever the frecdom and 

(R) safety 
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safety of our commerce shall be 
restored, merits the consideration 
of congress. Shall it be unpro- 
ductive in the public vaults? Shall 
the revenue be reduced? or shall 
it not rather be appropriated to 
the improvement of roads, canals, 
rivers, education, and other great 
foundations of prosperity and 
union, under the powers which 
congress may already possess, or 
such amendment of the constitu- 
tion as may be approved by the 
states: while, uncertain of the 
course of things, the time may be 
advantageously employed in ob- 
taining the powers necessary for a 
system of improvement, should that 
be thought best. 

Availing myself of this, the last 
occasion which will occur, of ad- 
dressing the two houses of Jegisla- 
ture at their meeting, I cannot 
omit the expression of my sincere 
gratitude, for the repeated proofs 
of confidence manitested to me by 
themselves and their predecessors, 
since my call to the administration, 
and the many indulgencies expe- 
rienced at their hands; the same 
grateful acknowledgments are due 
to my fellow-citizens generally, 
whose support has been my great 
encouragement under all embar- 
rassments. Jn the transaction of 
their business, I cannot have 
escaped error—it is incident to our 
imperfect nature; but 1 may say, 
with truth, my errors have been of 
the understanding, not of inten- 
tion; and that the advancement of 
their rights and interests has been 
the constant motive for every mea- 
sure. On these considerations, I 
solicit their indulgence. Looking 
forward with anxiety to their fu- 
ture destinies, I trust, that in their 
steady character, unshaken by 
difliculties in their love of liberty, 
ebedience to law, and support of 
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the public authorities, I see 3 
guarantee of the permanence of 
our republic; and, retiring from, 
the charge of their affairs, | 
with me the consolation of a firm, 
persuasion, that Heaven has in 
store for our beloved country 
ages tocome of prosperity and hap. 
piness. 


Nov. 8. Tu. J EFPFERSON, 
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COURT OF INQUIRY, 
Report of the Board to his Majesty, 


May it please your Majesty, 

We, the underwritten general 
officers of the army, in obedience 
to your majesty’s warrant, which 
bears date the first day of Novem 
ber, 1808, commanding us strietly 
to inquire into the conditions of a 
suspension of arms, concluded on 
the 22d of August, 1808, between 
your majesty’s army in Portugal, 
and the French force in that coun. 
try—and also into a definitive con- 
vention *, concluded with the 
French general commanding oa 
the 3ist of August following: also 
into all the causes and circum 
stances (whether arising from the 
previous operations of the British 
army, or otherwise, which led te 
them)—and into the conduct, be 
haviour, and proceedings of lieu 
tenant-general sir Hew Dalrympk, 
and such other commander or com- 
manders of your majesty's forces 
in Portugal—and of any other pet- 
son or persons, as far as the same 
were connected with the said at 
mistice, suspension of arms, and 
convention—and to report to your 
majesty a state thereof, as it 
appear, together with our opinion 
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ee 


The terms of the convention will be 
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thereon, and also our opinion, 
ebethet any, or what further pro- 
ceeding should be had thereupon. 

We have, at several meetings, 

and considered your ma- 
's orders and instructions, as 
ransmitted tous by the right ho- 
noarable Jord Castlereagh, your 
esty's principal secretary of 
gate, together with sundry letters, 
and other papers, therewith trans- 
mitted: And have heard and ex- 
smined lientenant-general sir Hew 
ple, sir Harry Burrard, and 
sir Arthur Wellesley, and other 
incipal officers employed on the 
uid expedition, with such wit- 
neses as any of them desired :— 
And also such other persons as 
gemed to us most likely to give 
material information :—And 
in order that your majesty may be 
fully possessed of every circum- 
ance which has appeared in the 
course of this inquiry ,— 

We beg leave to lay before your 
majesty the whole of our examina- 
tions and proceedings, to this our 

annexed.—And upon the 
most diligent and careful review 
of the whole matter, we do, in fur- 
ther obedience to your royal com- 
mand, most humbly report to your 
majesty:—-[Here follows an ab- 
stract of the evidence. ] 
Rg report then proceeds as fol- 


Tt appears that some of the prin- 
cipal advantages to arise from the 
cuivention were in contemplation 
of the generals. 

That it immediately liberated 
tbe kingdom of Portugal from the 
dominion of the French, thereby 
restoring to the inhabitants their 
Capital and fortresses, their princi-~ 
pal seaports, their personal liberty, 
Property, religion, and established 
(vernment. 


That it relieved a great extent of 
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Spanish frontier from all appre- 
hensions, of an enemy, and the 
whole of Spain from that of have 
ing an enemy behind them, and 
allowed all parts of Spain to take 
more effective measures for its ge- 
neral defence ; as well as permit- 
ted Portugal immediately to con- 
tribute for their mutual support. 

That it enabled the British army 
immediately to enter Spain, if re- 
quired, by central routes, while it 
transported the French force to a 
very distant part of their own coast, 
far removed trom the Spanish fron- 
tier. 

That it immediately released 
4000 Spanish soldiers, and sent 
them to the defence of Catalonia; 
it also released from the Portu- 
guese froutier another body of 
2000 Spanish troops. ‘The Portu- 
guese army also became disposable 
for the common cause, 

‘To the men of war and trans- 
ports, which, at this season of the 
year, with great difficulty could 
keep their station near the coast, 
and on whose presence the sup- 
plies and operations of the army 
depended, the opening of the Ta- 
gus afforded immediate shelter. 

It is further urged by the gene- 
rals, as much more than probable, 
that if the enemy had been requir- 
ed to lay down their arms, and 
surrender prisoners of war, they 
would not have complied: but if 
driven to extremity that they 
would have retired upon Lisbon, 
reinforced by 6000 Russians, who 
must have been thus compelled to 
share their fate; and in the tem- 
porary attack of this city much ca- 
lamity and destruction must have 
ensued. 

Also that masters of the Russian 
fleet, and of the boats and shipping 
in the Tagus, the passage of the 
riyer was ensured to them: that 

(R2) they 
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they could have defended for a 
considerable time its east bank, 
and prevented the occupation of 
the Tagus by our fleet: that, with 
the strong fortresses of Alantejo in 
their possession, they could have 
protracted a destructive war, to the 
great detriment of Portugal and 
the Spanish cause, by finding em- 


ployment for the greater part of 


the British army, for the remain- 
der of the year, and whose difii- 
culties in such operation must 
have been very considerable. 

It appears that the forts on the 
Tagus were taken possession of on 
the 2d of September by the British 
troops, and the port was then open- 
ed to our shipping: that on the 
5th the army had its right at St. 
Juliens, and its left on the heights 
of Bellas: that on the sth or otha 
Biitish corps marched into Lisbon 
to ensure the tranquillity of that 
city, during the embarkation of 
the enemy, who were all sent off 
(except the Jast division, purposely 
detained) before the end of the 
month, and part of the British 
army was then actually on its route 
towards the Spanish frontiers. 

It appears, that during the dis- 
cussion, and afterwarels during the 
execution of the convention, much 
firmness was shewn in resisting the 
pretensions and interpretations of 
the evemy; every stipulation be- 
ing restricted to its fair, honour- 
able, and grammatical meaning, 
and the French, not allowed to 
carry off, but obliged to disgorge 
plunder, which they affected to 
consider as private property. 

It appears that pains were taken 
to misrepresent and raise a clamour 
in Portugal against the convention ; 
but when it was generally known, 
and its effects felt, the people of 
Lisbon, and of the country, seem 
to have expressed their gratitude 


and thanks for the benefits attend. 
ing it. 

It has been urged by sir He» 
Dalrymple, and allowed by Major. 
general Spencer, that in Egypt, in 
1801 (after the victory of the 2ist 
of March, ; the French having 
thrown their whole force into 
Alexandria and Grand Cairo, about 
10,000 men in each place), that at 
the siege of Alexandria, in August, 
the country was in full Possession 
of the British and Turks. The 
garrison cut off from every possi- 
bility of relicf, and could only have 
held out some days, when a ca. 
pitulation was granted to it, Sep. 
tember the 2d, as favourable as the 
convention of Cintra to the army 
of Junot (of 24,000 French, and 
0000 Russians), and perfectly sie 
milar to all the chief articles of 
men, baggage, artillery, convey 
ance, &c. also that the same terms 
had been previously granted to the 
garrison ot Cairo, under much the 
same circumstances, By these two 
conventions, or capitulations, above 
20,000 French evacuated Egypt, 
and the British army were left dis- 
posable for other purposes. 
~ On the whole, it appears that 
the operitions of the army under 
sir Arthur Wellesley, from bis 
landing in Mondego bay the Ist 
of August, until the conclusion ot 
the action at Vimiera, the 2Ist af 
August, were highly honourable 
and successful, and such as might 
be expected from a distinguished 
general, at the head of a British 
army of 1 /,v00 men, augmented 
onthe 20th and 2Ist to 17,0”, 
deriving only some small aidfrom 
a Portuguese corps (1000 mea), 
and against whom an enemy, nat 
exceeding !4,000 men ID the field, 
was opposed; and this betore te 


arrival of a very considerable ~ 
forcement from England, une 
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t-general sir John Moore, 
which, however, did arrive aud 
the army, from the 20th to 
the 30th of August ’ 

Jt appears a point on which no 
evidence adduced can enable the 
board to pronounce, with conti- 
dence, whether or not a pursuit 
fier the battle of the 21st could 
have been efficacious; nor can the 
board feel confident to determine 
oa the expedience of a forward 
movement to Torres Vedras, 
when sit Harry Burrard has stated 
weighty considerations against such 
a measure. Further, it is to be 
observed, that so many collateral 
circumstances could not be Known 
ia the moment of the enemy’s re- 
pulse, as afterwards became clear 
to the army, and have been repre- 
sated to the board. And consi- 
dering the extraordinary circum- 
stances under which two new com- 
manding generals arrived from the 
wean, and joined the army (the 
one during, and the other immedi- 
ately after, the battle, and those 
wecessively superseding each 
other, and both the original com- 
mander within the space of 24 
hours), it is not surprising that the 
amy was not started forward, une 
til the second day after the action, 
fom the necessity of the generals 
being acquainted with the actual 
state of things, and of their army, 
iad proceeding accordingly. 

It appears that the convention 
of Cintra in all its progress and 
conclusion, or at least all the prin- 
cipal articles of it, were not ob- 
jected to by the five distinguished 
Neutenant-generals of that army; 
ad other general officers who 
Were of that service, whom we 
bave had an opportunity to exa- 
mime, have also concurred in the 
Pea advantages that were imme- 
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diately gained to the country of 
Portugal, to the army and navy, 
aud to the general service, by the 
conclusion of the convention at 
that tune. 

On a consideration of all cir- 
cumstances, as set forth in this 1e- 
port, we most humbly submit our 
opinion, that no further military 
proceeding is necessary on this 
subject. Because, however some 
of us may differ in our sentiments 
respecting the fitness of the con- 
vention in the relative situation of 
the two armies, it is our unani- 
mous declaration, that unquestion- 
able zeal and firmness appear 
throughout to have been exhibited 
by lieutenant-generals sir Hew 
Dalrymple, sir | larry Burrard, and 
sir arthur Wellesley, as well as 
that the ardour and gallantry of 
the rest of the officers and soldiers, 
on every occasion during this ex- 
pedition, have done honour to the 
troops, and reflected lustre on your 
majesty’s arms.—All which is most 
dutifully submitted. 

(Signed) D. Dundas, gen. 

Moira, gen, 

P. Craig, gen. 

Heaithtield, gen. 

Pembroke, L. G. 

G. Nugent, L. G. 
and 

O. Nicholls, L. G. 

Dec. 22, 1808. 


Judge-Advocate- General's Office, 
Dec. 27, 1808. 

In consequence of the following 
letter from his royal highness the 
commander in chief, to gen, sir 
David Dundas, as president, viz. 


Horse Guards, Dec. 25. 
Sir.—The judge-advocate-gene- 
ral having delivered to me, to be 
laid before his majesty, the several 
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papers and documents, containing 
all the examinations and proceed- 
ings taken before the board of en- 
quiry, of which you are the presi- 
dent, together with your report 
and opinion upon the whole of the 
late operations of his majesty’s 
forces in [ortugal, as connected 
with the armistice and subsequent 
convention of Cintra; I think it 
incumbent on me tq state to you, 
that although the report is fully 
detailed, and perfectly explanatory 
of all the transactions as they ap- 
peared in evidence before you; 
yet, upon a due consideration of 
the whole matter, it certainly ap- 
pears that your opinion upon the 
condition of the armistice and con- 
vention, which the words of his 
majesty'’s warrant expressly enjoin 
should be strictly examined, en- 
quired into, and reported upon, has 
been altogether omitted. 

I feel it my duty, therefore, to 
call your attention to these two 
principal features of this important 
case, the armistice and convention, 
and to desire that you may be 
pleased to tahe the same again 
into your most serious considera- 
tion, and subjoin to the opinion 
which you have already given upon 
the other points submitted to your 
examination and inquiry, whether, 
under all the circuinstances which 
appear in evidence before you, on 
the relative situation of the two 
armies, on the 22d of August, 
1808, it is your opinion that an 
armistice was advisable, and if so, 
whether the terms of that armistice 
were such as ought to have been 
agreed upon; and whether upon a 
ike consideration of the relative 
situation of the two armies subse- 
quent to the armistice, and when 
all the British forces were landed, 
it is your opinion that a convention 
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was advisable, and if s0, wherh». 
the terms of that con: ent] s 
such as ought to have bee: 
upon. 

1 am the more desirous that yor 
should resume the consideration 
of these two points, the armistice 
and convention, as it appears Upon 
the face of your report that a dif. 
ference of opinion exists amon 
the members of the board, whieh 
may probably produce a dissent 
from the majority upon these very 
questions. You will be pleased, 
therefore, to desire such of the 
members as may be of a diferent 
opinion from the majority upon 
these two questions, to recon 
upon the face of the proceeding 
their reasons for such dissent, 

I am, Sir, yours, 
(Signed) FREDERICK, 
Commander in Chief, 
Gen. sir D, Dundas, K. B, 


on Were 
} agreed 


The board met this day 
the judge-advocate- general's office, 
when the said letter having beea 
read, they agreed that the follow- 
ing questions should be put t 
each of the members of the board: 

Do you or do you not approve 
of the armistice as concluded oa 
the 22d of August, 1503, in the 
relative situation of the two a 
mies? 

Approve. 
Lieutenant-General Nicholls, 
Lieutenant-General Nugent. 
Ear] Pembroke. 

Lord Heathfield. 

General Craig. 

General Dundas. 

Disapp rove. 

Earl of Moira. 


Do you or do you not approve 
of the convention as conclude: 


upon the 31st of Aug 1808, in the 
’ relating 
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relative situation of the two ar- 
ales? 
- Approve. 
1 jeutenant-General Nugent. 
Lord Heathfield. 
Gentral Craig. 
General Dundas. 

Disapprove. _ 
Lieutenant-General Nicholls. 
Earl Pembroke. 

Earl of Moira. 
(Signed) 
D. DuNDAS, President. 


My reason for considering the 
ymistice as advisable on the 22d 
of August was, because the enemy 
had been able to retire after the 
battle of the 21st, and take a strong 
defensive position. 

Ot. NICHOLLS, L. G. 


I think, considering the great 
increase of our force trom the first 
suspension of hostility to the defi- 
nitive signing of the convention, 
added to the defeat the enemy had 
suffered, sir Hew Dalrymple was 
fully entitled to have insisted upon 
more favourable terms. 

O.. NicHo.uts, L. G. 


I approve of the armistice, after 
adue consideration of the relative 
‘tuations of the two armies on the 
evening of the 22d of August, but 
I cannot fully approve of the whole 
of the convention, after a due con- 
‘ideration of the relative situation 
ot the two armies at that time; 
because it does not appear to me 
‘mat, in the progress of the negoe 
cation, sufficient stress was laid 
spon the great advantages which 
“sc resulted, or were likely to re- 
nut, from the former successful 
“perations of the British army in 
“held, from the considerable re- 
worcements which had joined it, 
meequent to the commencement 
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of the negociation, from the cause 
in which the British army was en- 
gaged being the cause of Portugal, 
which had good reason to reckon 
upon the good will, if not upon the 
active assistance, of the majority 
of the inhabitants ; and also, from 
the unusual readiness which, as it 
appears tome, was manifested by 
general Junot to enter into nego- 
ciation, and by the I'rench nego 
ciator to accede to terms as they 
were proposed, and to such con- 
struction as lieut.-gen. sir Hew Dal- 
rymple put upon them in some in- 
seances, where they might have 
borne a ditterence of interpetration. 
I therefore think it probable, for 
the above reasons, that if less fa- 
vourable terms to the French army 
had been insisted upon, they would 
have been acceded to. 
PEMBROKE, Lieut. Gen- 


I feel less awkwardness in obey- 
ing the order to detail my senti- 
ments on the nature of the con- 
vention, because that I have already 
joined in the tribute of applause 
due in other respects to the ofticers 
concerned. My opinion, there- 
fore, is only opposite to theirs on a 
question of judgment, where their 
talents are likely to have so much 
more weight, as to render the pro- 
fession of my difference, even on 
that point, somewhat painful. The 
duty is, however, imperious on 
me not to disguise or qualify the 
deductions which I have made 
during this investigation, 

An armistice simply might not 
have been objectionable, because 
sir Hew Dalrymple, expecting 
hourly the arrival of sir Joluw 
Moore's division, might see more 
advantage for himself in a short 
suspension of hostilities than what 
the French could draw from it. 
But as the armistice involved, and 
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in fact estabiished the whole prin- 
ciple of the conyention, | cannot 
separate if hon) the latter. 

Sir A. Weil de , has stated, that 
he considered his force, at the 
commencement of the march from 
Mondego river, as suthcient to 
drive the French from tbeir posi- 
tions on the Tagus. ‘That force is 
subsequently jomed by above 4000 
British troops, under generals An- 
struther and Ackland. The 
French make an attack with ther 
whole disposable strength, and are 
repulsed with heavy loss, though 
but a part of the British army.s 
brought into action. It is ditheult 
to conceive that the prospects 
which sir A. Wellesley entertained 
could be unfavourably altered by 
these events, ever Lad uot the cer- 
tainty of speedy re 
the British army existed. 

[tis urged, that had the French 
been pushed to extremity they 
would have crossed the Tagus, and 
have protracted the campaign in 
such a manner as to have frustrated 
the more important view of the 
British generals—namely, sending 
succours inte Spain. 

‘This measure must have been 
equally feasible for the French it 
no victory had been obtained over 
them; but I confess that the 
chance of such an attempt seems 
to me assumed against probability. 
Sir Hew Dalrymple notices what 
he calls * the critical and embar- 
rassed state of Junot,” before that 
general has been pressed by the 
British army; and, in explanation 
of that expression, observes, that 
the surrender of Dupont, the ex- 
istence of the victorious Spanish 
army in Andalusia, which cut otf 
the retreat of the French in that 
direction, and the universal bosti- 
lity of the Portuguese, made the 
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situation of Junot one of 
tress. No temptation for 9 
translation of the war int eau 
presents itself from this siete, 
nor does any representation giva 
ground to suppose that June eoyls 
have coniemplated the measure as 
holding forth any Prospect but ye 
timate ruin, after much prelimi. 
Nary distress and disgrace 1% 
oe of all proofs apt 
opinion arises trom his shilioe 
the very morning aiter the ba le 
of Vimiera, to propose the eva¢ * 
tion of Portugal; a step which 
sufficiently indicated that he was 
satished he conld not only make 
no effectual detence, but could 
not evcn prolong the cuntest to 
take the chance of accidents, He 
Seen is, inde ed, to have been with. 


2reat dis. 


mf tov real resource, 


it at in evidence 
the tro cit br ! 
and the fort r0 


portion wer of very duuottul ; i 
lity. “ih ir Ops on whose nides 
lity he could confide had bees 
dismayed by a signal defeat, and 
they were sensible that they had 
no succour to look to from abroad. 
‘Yo the Briush generals it wa 
known, when the armistice was 
granted, that 10,000 men nder 
sir J. Moore, as "as the wd and 
42d regiments 0: t, with th 
Isth dragoons, mi_ut be umes 
ately reckoned upon, and although 
much advantage, had not beed 
drawn trom the Portuguese Woops, 
their support, and the general vi0- 
lence of the country agaist Me 
French, cannot be laid out of 
calculation. ’ 

The disparity of force aid a 
circumstances was then such & 
could Jeave no doubt that the issue 
must be favourable to us. 4 ® 
not omit advertence to the ag 
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fies urged as possible to occur in 
coping the Britisn army with 
bread. But, putting aside the ob- 
nous solution, that such a tempo- 
ary privation is not rumous (0 an 
army where cattle can be procured 
jo the country, this dithew y Cale 
pot be well pleaded, if adiuissian 
js to be given to the speculation, 
that the heavy cannon becessary 
(or batteriug forts St. Julien and 
Cascacs were to be got ashore in 
the bays of the rock of Lisbon. 
The question then comes to this: 
whether the convention did (as has 
ween asserted) secure all the ob- 
wets Vi hich were proposed iD the 
epedition? Ii it did not, it was 
pot what his majesty was entitled 
twexpect from the relative situa- 
con of the two armies. 

‘humbly conceive it to have 
been erroneous to regard the 
ewancipation of Portugal from the 
French as the sole or the principal 
ayject of the expedition. Upon 
whatever territory we contend 
with the French, it must be a pro- 
minent object in the strugcle to 
cestroy their resources, and to nar- 
row their means of injuring us, or 
those whose cause we are support- 
ag. This seems to have been so 
ue considered in the convention, 
Hattoe terms appear to have ex- 
incated Junot’s army from a situa- 
ton of infinite distress, in which 
twas wholly out of play, and to 
save brought it in a siate of entire 
‘quipment, into immediate cur- 
feacy, ina quarter too, where it 
Must tatertere with our most ur- 
gent and tateresting concerns, 

Had it been impracticable to re- 
_ the French army to lay down 
ys uttconditionally, still an 
wigation not to serve for a speci- 
= ume Migui have been insisted 
pd, or Belleisle might have been 
Mescnibed as the place at which 
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they should be landed, in order te 
prevent the possibility of their re- 
iniorcing (at least tor a long time) 
the armies employed for the sub- 
jugation of Spain Perhaps a 
stronger consideration than the 
merit of those terms presents itself, 
Opinion relative to the British 
arms was of the highest import- 
ance, as it might influence the cons 
fidence of the Spaniards, or invite 
the nations groaning under the 
yoke of France to appeal to this 
country, and co-operate with it for 
their deliverance. The advantages 
ought, therefore, to have been 
more than usually great, which 
should be deemed sufficient to ba- 
lance the objection of granting te 
a very inferior army, hopeless ia 
circumstances, and broken in spi-« 
rit, such terms as might argue, 
that notwithstanding its disparity 
in numbers, it was still formidable 
to its victors. No advantages 
seem to have been gained that 
would not have equally followed 
from forcing the enemy to a more 


marked submission. The gain of 


time as to sending succours into 
Spain cannot be adroitted as a plea; 
because it appears that no arrange- 
ments for the reception of our 
troops in Spain had been under 
taken previous to the convention; 
and this is without reasoning on 
subsequent facts. 

The convention in Egypt, which 
has been advanced as a parallel case, 
appears to me inapplicable. No 
object beyond the dislodgement of 
the French from £gypt was there 
in question. In the present in- 
stance, the operation of the con- 
vention upon the affairs of Spain 
was a consideration ot primary in- 
terest; and in that view, the ime 
evitable effect of some of the artis 
cles otlers itself to my mind as liae 
ble to material objection. 

I trust 
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trust that the se rcasons will 


4 


vindicate me from the charge of 


presumption, in maintaining an 
opinion contradictory to that. pro- 
fessed by so many most respectable 
officers: tor, even if the reasons 


b e essentially erroneous, if they 


are conclusive to my mind (as [ 
conscientiously athrm them to be), 
it is a necessary consequence that 
J must disapprove the convention. 

Dec. 27 . Moira, General, 
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His Majesty's Opinion on the Con- 
vention of Cintra. 


‘The following are the terms in 
which his majesty has expressed 
his disapprobation to sir H. Dal- 
ryimple, of certain parts of the 
convention of Cintra. 

The king has taken into his con- 
sideration the report of the board 
of inquiry, together with the docu- 
ments and opinions thereunto an- 
nexed, 

While his majesty adopts the 
unanimous opinion of the board, 
that no farther military proceeding 
is necessary to be had upon the 
transactions referred to their in- 
vestigation, his majesty does not 
intend thereby to convey an ex- 
pression of his majesty’s satisfaction 
at the terms and conditions of the 
armistice and convention. 

When those instruments were 
first laid betore his majesty, the 
king, reserving for investigation 
those parts of the definitive con- 
vention in which his majesty’s im- 
mediate interests were concerned, 
eaused it to be signified to sir 
Hew Dalrymple, by his majesty’s 
secretary of state, that his majesty, 
neverth less, feit himself coni- 
pelled at once to express his lise 
approt ation of those artic: les, in 
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rectly affecting the interes: b 
fee] lings of the Spanish and Ports 

fuese n. itlons, 

At the close of the InguiTy, the “ 
king, abstai: nimg trom ny or i . \ 
tions upon ot he: parts of the cop. te 
vention, repeats his d sap] siea ' . 
of those artic les; his om Nes? 
deeming it necessary that | bis ‘e " 
timents should be clearly under. ‘ 
stood, as to the impropriety and . 


danger of the unauthorised ad. 
mission, into mili itary conventions - 
of articles of suc h ; descripti » ; 
which, especially Betray Incauti- 7 
ously framed, may lead to the mos 
injurious consequences, 

His majesty cannot forbear fur. 
ther to observe, that noel 
general sir Hew Dalrymple’s ¢ 
laying to transmit for his it forme 
tion the armistice concluded « 
the 22d August, until the 4th of 
September, when he, at the same 
tine, transmitted the ratified con- 
vention, was calculated to produc 
great pudlic inconvenience, snd 
that such inconvenience did in fact 
result theretrom, 


Admiralty-office, Dec. 13 
A dispstch has been received from 
general Stuart, at Messina, ots 
taining an inclosure from leu 
tenant Bryce, which det als the 
particulars of a successtul attack 
made on Diamante harbour, dy 4 
small expedition suppo! ted | 
the Halcy on and Weazel sloo; 
&C. 
OF Di amante, Sept. 8. 
Sir, I do myself the honour to 
acquaint you, ‘th it the detac rope ) 
you were pleased to put uncel ot 4 
orders has succe ssf lly execure 
the service in view, by captt | 
iu conjunction with captain Pearce, P 
of the royal navy, a Hotil La 8 
sail of the eneiny s Vesse Is, Of Ws 
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foar are] large gun- -boats, under the 
wn of Diamante, where they had 
- » blockaded with much perse- 
erence by captain Prescott, of the 
Weazel. On our arrival, IT four id 
ue position of the enemy very 
spect able, as the town of Dhia- 
ante, which covered the vessels, 
esnged On the right and left of it, 
a ona peninsola nearly inac- 
cwsiple on three sides the fourth 
prectied by ditte rent inclosures ; 
4 there is, besides, a building 
‘cemiderable streneth command- 
ing the whole. After the build- 
og had been cannonaded for some 
ume by captains Pearce and Res- 
wld, of the royal navy, and the 
chevalier de Balsamo, commander 
ofa Sicilian galliot, who were in- 
detatigable in their exertions, 250 
nen of the regiment of Malta, 


ader major Hammill, and 100 of 


e 58th regiment under captain 
(Brien, were landed at day-break 
ismorning, about half a mile to 
the northward of the town, accome- 
waied by a howitzer and two 
three-pounders, commanded by 
captain Campbell of the royal ar- 
vilery, The enemy, who consisted 
‘about 400 men of the civic 
juard, with a proportion of French 
‘oops, Were gradually forced back 

“rough the underwood upon the 

‘nj which, however, they did 
‘attempt to defend, but took to 
* Mountains: and we were en- 


“ed to turn their batteries, of 


‘ut heavy guns, on the beach to 
the southward ot the town, with- 
cut sustaining any loss, when the 
whole of their vessels fell into our 
sa beg leave toe Xpress great 
tisfaction with the judicious cons 
i major Hamill; and thanks 
ue to Captain Campbell, com- 
captain 
Sth, 
Lawson of the en- 


ling the artille ry, 
"eo, commanding the 
4 wept, 


i} 
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gineers, who did me the favour te 
attend me on shore. 


ALEX. Bryce, Lt.-col. R. E. 





LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL PULBe 
LIC ACTS 
Passed in the second Session of the 
fourth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom ot Great Britain and 
Jreland.—4sth of George IIL. 


An act for regulating the issuing 
and paying oif of exchequer bills. 

An act tor continuing to his ma- 
jesty certain duties on malt, sugar, 
tobacco, and snuff, in Great Bri- 
tzin; and on pensions and of- 
fices in England ; and for repealing 
so much of certain acts as relate to 
certain duties of sixpence aud one 
shilling respectively on offices and 
pensions, aud for regranting the 
said duties of sixpence and one shil- 
ling respectively, and the said othe: 
duties, for the service of the year 
1808. 

An act for empowering the go- 
vernor and company ot the bank of 
England to advance the sum of 
three millions, towards the supply 
for the service of the year 18038, 

An act to authorise the advance 
ing, for the public service, upon 
certain conditions, a proportion of 
the balance remaining in the bank 
of England tor payment of un- 
claimed dividends, annuities, and 
lottery prizes; and for regulating 
the allowances to be paid for the 
management of the national debt. 

An act tor repealing an act made 
in the 47th year of his prescnt mae 
jesty, intituled, ‘* An act for sus- 
pending the operation of an act of 
the 50th year of his present majesty, 
for the further support and main- 
tenance of curates within the 
church ot England, and for other 
purposes in the said act meutioned, 
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so far as relates to the avoidance of 
benefices by the incumbents there- 
of having accepted augmented cu- 
TACICS. 

An act for raising the sum of 
10,509,000’. by exchequer bills, 
for the service of Great Kritain tor 
the year 1503. 

An act for permitting the im- 
portation of goods trom the Portu- 
guese territories on the continent 
ot South America tn Portuguese 
ships. 

An act to amend and continue, 
until the 25th of March, 1809, so 
much of an act of the 47th year of 
his present majesty as allows cer- 
tain bounties on British plantation 
raw sugar exported. 

An act for settling and securing 
a certain annuity on viscount Lake, 
and the two next persons to whom 
the title of viscount Lake shall de- 
scend, in consideration of the emi- 
nent services of the late general 
viscount Lake. 

An act for making »erpetual se- 
veral laws relating to permitting 
the exportation of tobacco pipe 
clay from Great Britain to the Bri- 
tish sugar colonies in the West In- 
dies; the importation of salt trom 
Furope into Quebee in America ; 
and the probibiting of foreign- 
wrought silks and velvets. 

An act to continue several Jaws 
relating to the granting a bounty 
on the importation into Great Bri- 
tain of hemp, and rough and un- 
dressed flax, trom his majesty’s co- 
lonies in America; and to the 
more efiectually encouraging the 
manufactu:e of flax and cotton in 
Great Britain until the 25th of 
March, 1510; and for granting a 
bounty upon certain species of Bri- 
tish and Irish linens exported from 
Great Britain, and taking off the 
duttes on importetion into Great 
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made of flax, unti] the on | 
March, 181 i. ~~ < 

An act tor further con 
until three months after the rarie 
— of a detinitive tregy 
yeace, an act made 
le ot his nce oe lhe 
: eggs! - UAlCSty, fo 
permitting the importation 
Great Britain of hides 
articles in foreign ships, 

_An act to prohibit, until the pr! 
of the next session of Parliamen: 
the exportation of Jesuits bark ang 
cotton wool trom Ireland. 

An act to extend the Provisions 
of an act, made in the 45th yey 
of his present majesty’s reign, fy 
preventing the counterfeiting of 
certain siiver tokens to corte 
other tokens which may be issue 
by the governor and company : 
the bes of Ireland, and ty pre 
mote the circulation of the gi 
lastementioned tokens. 

An act to prohivit, until the end 
of the next session of parliamen, 
the exportation of Jesuits’ bari 
from Great Britain. 

An act to prohibit, until the end 
of the next session of parliament, 
the exportation of cotton woo 
from Great Britain. 

An act tor Imposing, until th 
end of the next session of parla 
ment, a duty on cotton wool, the 
growth of the British colonies, ¢% 
ported from Great Britain 

An act for making valid certa 
orders in council, and warrants o 
the commissioners of the treasury, 
for the entry and warehousing © 
certain goods imported in neutrt 
vessels, and for inden 
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persons concerned therein j ' 
the remitting of forfeitures 1 &™ 
tain cases; and for enabling 5 
majesty to allow, during the com 
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sent, the importation of goads 
vom countries front which the 
veitish flag is excluded, in any ves- 
sel whatever. , 

An act to grant to his majesty 
vettin duties and taxes in Ireland, 
5 respect of carriages, dogs, fire 
begrths, horses, male servants, and 
wodows, in lieu of former duties 
nj taxes, in respect of the like 
articles. 

Anact to prevent the exporta- 
‘on of wood to Ireland, before 
bond given for the due landing 
toeredl. — ; 

in act for quitting possessions 
ad confirming defective titles in 
freland, and limiting the right ot 
ecrown to sue in manner there- 
»mentioned ; and for the relief of 
cumbents in respect of arrears 
dye to the crown during the in- 
cumbertty of their predecessors. 

An act tor accelerating the mak- 
ing up, examination, and audit, of 
te accounts of the paymaster ge- 
veral of his majesty’s forces, 

An actto suspend the granting 
ofofices in reversion, or for joint 
‘ves with benefit of survivorship, 
wr one year after the passing of 
tusact, and from thence until six 
weeks atter the commencement of 
se then next session of parliament. 
An act tor raising the sum of 
Gree millyons by exchequer bills, 
tor he service of Great Britain for 
we year 180s, 

As act for raising the sum of 
900,000/, by exchequer bills, for 
we service of Great Britain for the 
rear 1808, 

An act for repealing the duties 
‘assessed taxes, and granting new 
“aves in lieu thereof, and also for 
repealing the stamp duties on game 
‘etificates, and granting new du- 
ee in heu thereof 
jaa. amending the law 

0 the course of pro- 
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ceeding on indictments and infor- 
mations in the court of king's 
bench in certain cases: for autho- 
rising the execution in Scotland of 
certain warrants issued for offences 
committed in England; and for 
requiring officers taking bail in 
the king’s suit to assign the bail 
bonds to the king. 

An act for enabling his majesty 
to settle an annuity on her royal 
highness the duchess of Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel. 

An act tor repealing an act pass- 
ed in the Ist year of king James 
the Ist, intituled. ‘* Anact concern- 
ing tanners, curriers, shoemakers, 
and other artificers occupying the 
cutting of leather ;” and also for 
repealing and amending certain 
parts of several other acts of par- 
liament relating thereto, 

An act to continue, until the end 
of the next session of parliament, 
an act of the 45th year of his pre- 
sent majesty, for appointing com- 
missioners to inquire into the pub- 
lic expenditure, and the conduct of 
the public business in the military 
departments therein mentioned. 

An act toamend an act made in 
the 406th year of his present ma- 
jesty, for enabling his majesty to 
accept the services of volunteers 
trom the militia of Ireland. 

An act for enforcing the resi- 
dence of spiritual persons on their 
benetices in Ireland. 

An act for granting an addi- 
tional duty on copper imported into 
Great Britain, until the sth of 
April, 1811, and from thence to 
the end of the then next session of 
parliament. 

An act to provide that the Bri- 
tish ships which shall be captured 
by the enemy, and shall afterwards 
become the property of British 
subjects, shall not be intituled te 


the privilege of British ships. 
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An act to amend so much of 


two acts of this session of parlia- 
liament, for carrying into execu- 
tion certain orders mm council, as 
relates to the duties on goods ex- 
ported from the warehouses m 
which they have been secured on 
importation, and on certain prize 
goods imported into Great Britain 
or Ireland. 

An act for providing suitable in- 
terment in chureh yards or paro- 
ehial burying grounds in England 
tor such dead human bodies is 
may be cast on shore from the sea, 
in cases of wreck or otherwise. 

An act for raising the sum of 
10,500,000/, by way of annuities. 

An act to enable his majesty to 


vest the right of appointment of 


master of the tree school of Lon- 
denderry, in the city and county 
of Londonderry, in the bishop of 
Derry tor the time being. 

An act to regulate the trade 
between Great Britain and the 
United States of America, until 
the end of the next session of par- 
hament. 

An act for repealing the rates 
and taxes taken by licensed hack- 
ney coachmen, and for establish- 
ing others in lieu thereof; and for 
amending several laws iclating to 
hackney coaches. 

An act to restrain the negocia- 
tion of promissory notes and in- 
land bills of exchange, under a li- 
mited sum, in England. 

An act tor enabling the com- 
missioners appointed to examine 
accounts of public expenditure in 
the barrack otiice more speedily 
and effectually to investigate the 
suid accounts. 

An act to enable the commis- 
sioners for auditing public ac- 
counts, and the commissioners for 
the atiairs of barracks respectively, 
to send and receive letters and 
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7 
packets on the business of 
omces free of postage, _ 
An act to repeal so much of 
‘ . | ; : 
act, made in te 47th Year of | 
present majesty, for charging ot. 
‘fy 7 7 0) : } - 4 ° 
sutmn of 12.3 U,Q00F, raised for the { 
service Of Great Britain foe . 
ite iW? 


year 1807, upon the duties ot Pe 
toms a xd excise crant d to his mo. 
Jesty, during the continuance 
the present war, as relates ton 
ney issued for charges of mange 

nent of stock re leerred. . 

AR act to repeal so much of » Gi 
act of the Ist ycur of king Jams 
I. as relates to the penalties r 
shooting at hares ; and also 
peal an act of the 3d year of ky 
George f. relating LO TAMe=heener | 

An act for repealing so much 
an act made in the parliament « 
Scotland, in the fourth session ¢ 
the first parliament of queen Ano wt 
intituled, “* Act for preserving th bes 
game,” as relates to the shooting a 
hares. 20 

An act for the better care and m 
maintenance of Junatics, bein: 
paupers or criminals in England 

An act for further extending tx 
provisions of several acts, forest: By xt 
blishing the bank of Ireland; a rei 
for empowering the governor ane j 
company of the said bank to a I 
vance the sum of 1,250,000. Inst 
currency, towards the service oi 
the year 10s. 

An act to remedy the inconve 
nience which has arisen, and ti) 
avise, from the expiration of act 
before the passing of acts {0 coo 


tinue the same. i of 
An act for enabling his maesy | 

to establish a permanent local mi 
strict’ Ma! 


litia force, under certvin Tey 
tions, for the defence of the reais. a 


An act for raising the su © as 
500,000/. by treasury bills for We ee 
service of Ireland for the y* a 
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An 
«millions by exchequer bills, 


he service of Great Britain tor 
e year 1808. 
“An act to prohibit the distillation 
f pints from corn or grail, fora 
pted time. 
re act for re culating the ch arg- 
f the duty on spirits Nporle al 
» (sreat Britain, ac cording to 


an 


- strength thereof. 


Anact for reducing the duty of 


ms on coffee imported into 


creat Britain when taken out of 


rehouse fc r home consumption, 


An act for the discharge of 


yors in execution tor sinall 
ts from imprisonment, in cer 
tna cases. 

An act to render valid certain 
emages solemnized in. certain 

rehes and public chapels in 
which the banns had not usually 
en published before or at the 
ime of passing an act made in the 

woth year of the reign of his late 
majesty king George II. intituled, 
“ Anact for the better preventing 

i clandestine marriages.’ 

Anact to repeal so much of an 
xt passed in the Sth year of the 
mign of queen Elisabeth, entitled 

“Anactto take away the benefit 
fclergy from certain offenders for 
raany as takes away the benetit 

‘clergy trom persons stealing pri- 

y trom the person of another ; 
4 fo more effectually preventing 
* crime of larceny trom the per- 


An act to extend the provisions 
of an act, passed in the 45th year 
‘his present majesty, for the en- 
“fgement of seamen and better 
Mad Mg his ms jesty’ $§ Navy, to 
36 arising in consequence of 
“stilities commenced since the 
“sing of the said act. 

“An act for enlarging the times 
‘Pointed for the first meetings of 


act for raising the sum of 
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commissioners and other persons 
tor putting im execuuion certain 
acis of this session of parliament. 

An act to amend the laws relate 
ing to the marking of bags and 
packets of hops. 

An act to amend and enlarge 
the powers of an act of the 40th 
year of his pres nt majesty, for 
consolidating and rendering more 
eflectual the several acts for the 
purchase of buildings and turthe: 
improvement of the streets and 
places near to Westminster-hal! 
and the two houses of parliament. 

An act for the more effectual 
administration ot the office of a! 
justice of the peace, and for the 
more eflectual prevention of fe- 
lonies within the district of Dublin 
metropolis. 

An act to amend the acts relat- 
ing to the duties of assessed taxes, 
aud of the tax upon the profits of 
property, professions, trades, and 
oth es, and to regulate the assess- 
ment and collection of the same. 

An act tor enabling the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the 
vational debt to grant life annui- 
ties. 

An act tor the more effectual 
protection of oyster fisheries and 
the brood of oysters in England. 

An act for enabling his majesty 
{o grant annuities to the judges of 
the court of session, justiciary, and 
exchequer in Scotland, upon the 
resignation of their othces, 

An act for granting to his ma-. 


jesty a certain sum of money out 


of the consolidated fund of Great 
Britain, and for applying certain 
monies therein mentioned tor the 
service of the year 1508; and for 
further appropriating the supplies 
granted in this session of parlia- 
nent. 

An act for repealing the stamp 
duties on deeds, law proceedings, 


“ary)s 
an 
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and other written er printed ine to establish a permanen; 
struments, and the duties on lega- tia force in S 


oe 
cotland, under cen 


loeal mil’. 
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i anita cies and successions to personal restrictions, for the defence of 4 
: - . ul 
a “¢, estates upon intestacies, now pay- realm, 
ei a able in Great Britain; and for An act concerning the admis: 
& granting new duties in lieu there- stration of justice in Scotland. ana 
ia of. concerning appeals to the house of 
: Aw act for enabling his majesty lords. 
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LrreRARY CHARACTER OF Ma. Fox. 


‘From Logp Hotranp’s Intropuction To uis History.) 


“WFNHE precise period at which 

Mr, Fox first formed the de- 
sm of writing a history, cannot 
be ascertained. In the year 1707, 
ke announced publicly his intention 


@ devoting “a greater* portion of 


“bistime to his private pursuits :” 
be waseven on the point of relin- 
qushing his seat in parliament, and 
ieuring altogether from public life, 
4pan which he had formed many 
rats before, and to the execution 
dwhich he always looked forward 
wih the greatest delight. The re- 
‘anstrances, however, of those 
inetids, for whose judgment he had 
Me greatest deference, ultimately 
yevaled. He consequently con- 
toed his scheme of retreat to a 
“fe uninterrupted residence in the 
“watry, than he bad hitherto per- 
“ted himself to enjoy, During 
“eement, that love of litera- 
“*; aid fondness of poetry, which 
ese pitasure nor business had 


ever extinguished, revived with an 
ardour, such as tew in the eagerness 
of youth, or in pursuit of fame or 
advantage, are capable of feeling. 
For some time, however, his studies 
were not directed to any particular 
object. Such was the happy disposi« 
tion of his mind, that his own retlec- 
tions, whether supplied by conversa- 
tion, desultory reading, or the come 
mion occurrences of a lifein thecoun- 
try, were alwayssufficient tocallforth 
the vigour and exertion of his fa- 
culties. Intercourse with the world 
had so little deadened in him the 
sense of the simplest enjoyments, 
that even in the hours of apparent 
leisure and inactivity, he retained 
that keen relish of existence, which, 
atter the first impressions of life, is 
so rarely excited but by great inte- 
rests and strong passions. Hence it 
was, that in the interval between his 
active attendance in parliament, and 
the undertaking of his history, he 


* Vide Parliamentary Debates, May 26, 1797. 
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[4] Literary Character of Mr. For. 


never telt the tedium of a vacant 
day. A verse in Cowper, which he 
frequently repeated, 


Flow various his employments whom the 
wo ld 
Calls idle ! 


Wiis an accurate description of the 
lite he was then leading; and [ am 
persuaded, that if he had cousulted 
bis OWN gratifications only, it would 
hayc continued to be so. The cir- 
cumstances which led him orce 
more to take an active part in pub- 
lic discussions, are foreiyn to the 
purpore of this preface. It is suth- 
cient to remark, that they could not 


be foreseen, and that his notion of 


) 


engaging in some literary undertak- 
during his retire- 


} 
+? y aarrd ’ 1yfas 
sts. “us dui t 4 


ed 
Tre ° aud “ ith the prospect of lou y 
. ~ . o 
uuimterrupted Icisure before him. 
When he bad determined upon em- 


ploymg sone partofit in writing, he 
was no doubt actuated bya variety of 
considerations, in the chorce of the 
task he should undertake. His phi- 
losophiy had never rendered him in- 
senstble to the gratification which 
the hope of posthumous fame so 
Often produces in great minds ; and, 
though criticism might be more 
congenial] to the habits and amuse- 
ments ot his retreat, an historical 
work seemed more of a piece with 
the tenour of his former life, and 
micht prove of greater benetit to the 
public, andto posterity. ‘These mo- 
tives, tovether with his intimate 
knowledge of the English constitu. 
tion, naturally led him to prefer the 
history of his own country, and: to 
sclect a period favourable to the il- 
Justtation of the great general prin- 
ciples of freedom, on which it is 
founded; for his attachment to 
those principles, the result of prac- 
neal observation, as well as philoso- 
phical reflection, far trom haying 


abated, had acquired new force sas 
fresh vigour in his retirement, 
. ee With these VieWSitw 23 de a 
impossible that ke should yor ain 
the revolution of 1 (ag. Vis tite 
was cheering and animatips 1» 


cause to which his public life b 
been devoted > and in arevies 
its progress, he could not fail | 
cognize those pr Liciples which bod 
regulated his own political condye 
But the choice of that period was ». 
commended by yet higher consi. 
rations; the desire of rescuing from 
Misrepresentation, the most cler 
transaction of our history - the on. 
portunity of instructin . his com, 
trymen in the real nature of the 
constitution ; aud the hope of 
pressing on mankind those lewe 
applicable to all times, whieh x» 
to be drawn trom that memordk 
occurrence. 

‘© "Phe manner in which themes 
popular historians, and cAher writen 
of eminence, had treated the sabe 
was likely to stimulate him mer 
stronely to such an undertaking. it 
could not escape the observation 
Mr. Fox, that some, from the bs 
of their individual opiniuns, he 
given a false colour to the who 
transaction; that others had wily 
distorted the facts to serve sat 
temporary purpose; and that Bo 
lingbroke, in particular, had ca 
founded the distinct and even 0 
posite views of the two leading p* 
ties, who, though they concur 
in the measure, retained even © 
their union, all their respect 
tenets and fundamental distinct 

«6 According to his first erm 
conceptions of the work, it aye 
as far as I recollect, have begun * 


Was the most signal triumph of the 


the Revolution; but he ee - 
mind, after a careful perust © 
latter part of Humes history » 
i: 


“ 
oo“ 
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acprehension of the ee impres- 
cons, Which that great Distorin s 
gtiglity might have left on the 
aiods of bis readers, induced him 
neo back to the accession of hing 
Janes the Second, and even to pre- 
ox an introductory chapter, op the 
charactet and Jeading events, of the 
ones immediately preceding. 

« From the mement bis labour 
commenced, he generally spoke 
of his plan as extending no far- 
ther than the settlement at the 
Revolution. His friends, however, 
were not without hopes, that the 
habit of composition might Ch- 
age him more deeply in literary 
udertakings, or that the ditlereut 
views which the course of his en- 
quities would open, might ultimately 
dure him on further in the history 
ot his country. Some casual ex- 
pressions, both in conversation ard 
wrespondence, seemed to imply 
atthe possibility of such a result 
was not entirely out of his own con- 
emplation. He acknowledged that 
me papers which I had the good 
fortuve to procure in Spain, ‘ though 
* they did not relate to his period 
“esactly, might be very useful to 
him, and at all events entertain- 
“lig; nay, possibly, that they 
“might make him go on further 
. than he intended.""* —Ashis work 
“vanced, his allusions to various 
lerary projects, such as an edition 
# Dryden, a Defence of Racine and 
we French Stage, Essay on the 
Deauties of Euripides, &c. &c. be- 
Swe more frequent and were more 
wnidently expressed. In a letter 
wntien to me in 1803, after observ- 
% thata modern writer did not 
rticiently admire Racine, he adds 

I pats me quite in a passion. 


MS, Correspondence. 
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“« Je veux contre cur faire un your 
“un gros lvre, as Voltaire says. 
“ Fven Dryden, who speaks with 
‘€ proper respect of Corneille viddi- 
“* pendst Racine. If ever | pub- 
‘* lish my edition of his works, I 
“© will give it him for it, you may 
** depend. Oh how I wish that 
‘* could make up my mind tothink 
** itright, to devote all the remain- 
‘* ing part of my life to such snb- 
“« jects, and such only! Indeed J 
** rather think I shall; and yet, if 
‘* there were a chance of re-esia- 
‘* blishing a strong whig party, 
*« (however composed) 


“ Non adco has exosa. manus victoria 
fugit 

“ Ut tanta quicquam pro spe tentare re- 
cuser.” 


“« Even while his undertaking was 
yet fresh, in the course of an enquiry 
into some matters reluting to the 
trial of Somerset in King James 
the First's reign, he says to his cor- 
respondent, ‘* but what is all this, 
** you will ‘say, to my _ history ? 
‘ Certainly nothing ; but one his- 
** torical enquiry leads to another ; 
«and I recollect that the impres- 
‘* sion upon my mind was, that 
** there was more reason than is 
** generally allowed, for suspecting 
** that prince Henry was poisoned 
“‘ by Somerset, and that the king 
‘* Knew of it after the fact. Thisis 
‘* not, to be sure, to my present pur- 
‘* pose; but 1 have thought of pre- 
* fixing to my work, if it ever 
‘* should be finished, a disquisition 
‘‘ upon Hume's History of the 
“* Stewarts, and in no part of it 
‘© would his partiality appear strong - 
“* er, than in James the First.’’; 

‘* About the same time he talked 


~ 


: 

‘ 

{ ~! For often used this word in ridicule of pedantic expressions. 
ndence to Lord Lauderdale. 
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g, either in the form of a 
dedication or a dialogue, a treatise 
on the three arts of Poetry, History, 
and Oratory; which, to my sur- 
prise, he classed in the order I have 
related. The plan of such a work 
seemed, in a great measure, to be 
digested in his head, and from the 

Th sketch he drew of his design to me, 
; it would, if completed, have been 
an invaluable monument of the 
great originality of thought, and sin- 
gular philosophical acuteness, with 


of writing 


which he was accustomed to treat of 


subjects in his most careless conver- 

sations. But though a variety of Ji- 

terary projects might occasionally 

Dy fobs come across him, he was very cau- 
Boat by tious of promising too much; for 
he was aware, that whatever he un- 
dertook, his progress in it would ne- 
cessarily be extremely slow. He 
could not but foresee, that as new 
events arose, his friends would urge 
him to return to politics; and 
though his own inclinations might 
enable him to resist their entreaties, 
the very discussion on the propriety 
of yielding, would produce an at- 
tention to the state of public affuirs, 
and divert him in some degree from 
, the pursuit in which he was en- 
gaged. But it was yet more difh- 
cult to fortity himself against the 
seductions of his own inclination, 
which was continually drawing him 
off trom bis historical researches, to 
critical enquiries, to the study of the 

classics, and to works of imagina- 


exists of the effect of these interrup- 
tions, both on his labours and on 
his mind. His lettersare filled with 
i . complaints, of such as arose from 

. politics, white he speaks with de- 
light and complacency of whole 
days devoted to Euripides and Vir- 
gil. 

“The scale wich his various 
pursuits occupied ‘in his estimation, 





tion and poetry. Abundant proof 


is very naturally described jn 


of his letters. And as 


it is Not en. 


tirely foreign to the PUPPOSe of thy 
preface, my readers may not be ds. 
pleased with the insertion Of ope 


as a spectmen of his familiar corre. 
spondence, 
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** Dear Grey, 
“ In defence of My opiniog 
about the nightingales, | fai 
Chaucer, who of all poets seem, 
to have been ‘fondest of the sing. 
ing birds, calls it a merry note . 
and though Theocritus mentiggs 
nightingales six or seven times 
he mentions their note as plan. 
tive or melancholy. It is tre. 
he does not call it any wher 
merry, as Chaucer does ; but be 
mentioning it with the song of 
the blackbird, and as answering 
it, he seems to imply, that it wa 
a chearful note. Sophocles i 
against us; but even he says, b- 
menting Itys, and the comp 
parison of her to Electra, is m 
ther as to perseverance day and 
night, than as to sorrow. At al 
events, a tragic poet is not half 
good authority in this question, a 
‘Theocritus and Chaucer. 1 ca 
not light upon the passage in the 
Odyssey, where Penelope's res- 
lessness is compared to the might 
ingale; but I am sure that it's 
only as to restlessness and watch- 
fulness, that he makes the com- 
parison. If you will read te 
last twelve books of the Odyssey, 


‘ you will certainly find it, and | 


am sure you will be paid for you 
hunt, whether you find it oF pot 
The passage in Chaucer ts ® the 
Flower and Leaf, p. 9: 
one I particularly allude © r 
Theocritus, is in his epigtam™ 
think in the ne. Dryiea 
transterred the-word merry 
goldfinch, in the Flower a9 
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«taf; in deference, may be, to 
whe vulgar error; but pray read 
w his desctiption of the nightingale 
where: it is quite delightful. I 
«am aftaid 1 like these researches 
« 9s much better than those that re- 
«iste to Shaftesbury, Sunderland, 
«ge, as I do those better than 
« attending the House of Com- 


“ « Your's, affectionately, 
aa “C.J. FOX.” 


« The fact is, he straggled so 
jitle egainst such inclinations, that 
when pressed to sacrifice his Greek 
sudies for a time, he answers, ‘‘ I 
“have no thoughts of throwing 
«away my Greek books, and would 
“ give up the whole plan if I thought 
“it incompatible with my giving 
* alittle time to them.”"* 

But it was not merely the inter- 
ference of other occupations, whe- 
therof business or amusement, that 
impeded the progress of his work. 

“He knew by experience, that 
hewas as slow in composition as he 
was rapidin public speaking. He had 
employed many day's in writing his 
ktter to the electors of Westmin- 
ser,in1793; and even the publi- 
cation of his speechf on the late 
Duke of Bedford, (the only instance 
inwhich he ever revised what he 
bad delivered in public) occupied 
greater portion of his time than 
cotid be easily imagined, by those who 
vere unacquainted with his scrupu- 


kusattention to all the niceties of 


. La Correspondence. 
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language. In addition to these cirs 
cumstances he soon perceived that his 
scrupulous exactness, with respect to 
all the circumstances of anyfact which 
he was obliged either to relate or ad- 
vert to, would retard him by the 
multiplicity and minuteness of the 
researches it would occasion.— 
** History goes on, (he remarked) 
‘** but it goes on very slowly. The 
** fact is, I am a very slow writer, 
“but I promise [ will persevere. 
“©T believe I am too scrupulous 
** both about language and facts ; 
** though with respect to the latter, 
‘it is hardly possible. It is asto- 
** nishing how many facts one finds 
*« related, for which there is no au- 
** thority whatever. Tradition, you 
** will say, does in some cases, but it 
“* will not apply to others,”’f 

“* Even while he was employed 
on the Introduction, in which, “ as 
«* jt wasrathera discussion alluding to 
‘* known facts, than a minute en- 
“ quiry into disputed points,"§ he 
acknowledged that it was not so 
important to be exact to a nicety ; 
he nevertheless found some difficulty 
in tracing the information of histo- 
rians to their original sources. Upon 
this, as upon all other occasions, 
where he stood in need of active 
assistance, he had recourse to the 
advice and friendship of Lord Laa- 
derdale ; and the following letter 
was the first step he took in those 
researches, Which, after a long se- 
ries of enquiries, enabled him both 


ving mentioned these works, take this opportunity cf adding, that with the 
teeption of the 14th, 16th, and perhaps a few other numbers of a periodical publica- 
bon in 1799, called the Englishman, and an epitaph on the late Bishop of Downe, 
ey are the only pieces of prose heever printed; unless, indeed, one were to reckou 


crawn Up. 


vertisements to electors, and the parliamentary papers which he may have 


me. are several specimens of his composition in verse, in different languages : 
lines on Mrs. Crewe, and those to Mrs. lox, on her birthday, are, astar as I 


pall that have been printed. 


An Ode to Poverty, and an Epigram upon 


though very generally attributed to him, are certainly not his com, ositions. 


t MS. Cor 
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» ascertain the nature, and the fate 


ot the Scotch college manuscripts, 
aii to procure a valuable collection 
ot papers from the Depot of Foreign 
Afians at Paris. 


> 
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. 
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: He, how 


Tow the Earl of Lauderdale.* 

‘« Dear Lauderdale, 
‘* Tam seriously thinking of be- 
coming an historian, and have in- 


‘deed begun; but my progress 
‘is so little, that it is not worth 


inentioning, except upon the 
principle of dimid:um qui cepit. 
As to what people may expect, 
Iknow not. [tf much, they will 
be disappointed ; but I certainly 
do intend to decline the labour ot 
aby search, which | am able to 
make, and much less to retuse any 
assistance [ can have in such re- 
search. I hope, theretore, you 
will not be satisfied with merely 
recommending to me to make use 
of assistance, but give me some 
hint of what nature, and from 
whom I may get it. To enable 
you to do this better, it is neces- 
sary to intorm you, that the death 
ot Charles the Second is the period 
trom which | commence my his- 
tory; though in my introduction, 
[ take a pretty full view of his 
reign, and, consequently, should 
be glad enough to get new lights 
with regard to it. Even this in- 
troductory chapter, however, is 
not yet fAnished. Next, it is fit 
you should know, that so far from 
having aa yet examined, or even 
looked into any manuscript pa- 
pers, or other documents not ge- 
nerally known, I do not even 
know where any such exist, and, 
therefore, any information on that 
head will be very welcome. I find 
Olle of my greatest dithculties to 
to discover the autho- 
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rities upon which historians 94 
vange their facts, for they ha 
often do not refer to them. H 
** therto, where I am ouly taking 
se cursory review, this is of DO grew 

Importance. But in regard to ihe 
Popish and Rye-house plots par. 
cularly, T find both Rapin ang 
Hume advancing so many facts 
for which I cannot guess theiray 
‘ thorities, that if I were to give a 
regular history of these trange. 
tions, I should be much puzzled. 
Now, when I am under dittionk 
ties of this sort, can you either 
direct me to whom I can appli 
for a solution of them? or, if] 
send queries to you, can you gir 
** me aliswers to them ?” 


es 


ee 


“~ 


‘‘ With both the above requess 
Lord Lauderdale complied ; and by 
his own diligence, and the assistance 
of Mr. Laing, was enabled to trans 
mit to Mr. Fox much useful inter 
mation. In avery short time after. 
wards that gentleman published his 
Ilistory of Scotland, a work whick 
Mr. kox emphatically termed“ a 
treasure," and which so animated 
his labours, by opening new sources 
of information, and new views & 
transactions, that at no period was 
he so ardent in the prosecution & 
his plan, as when fresh from thepe 
rusal of that valuable pertormnance 
‘Ihe advantages he derived from : 
he frequently declared to be inci 
culable; and it certainly was pet 
among the least, that it afforded bim 
an opportunity of cultivating be 
friendship of the author, and on 
sulting him on many Pols Cor 
nected with his own undertaking 
As the early part of his correspond: 
ence is of a general nature, ] st 
loin his tirst letter, and an extra: 
trom the second, 


7, , atti a ear 18 
* This letter was written in the beginning of the yeas 1800 [ 
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T Malcolm Laing, Esq. 


“SOIR, ; 
« Jought long since to have ac- 


« knowledged the receipt of your 
« History of Scotland, and to have 
«petamed you my thanks for your 
« early communication to me of that 
“ excellent work, It has given me 
“ the greatest satisfaction ; and 
«there are several points relating 
«1 English history in it, which 
«you appear to me to bave cleared 
«apmuch more than any other of 
« those historians who have proicss- 
« edly treated of them. 

“ What you say in answer to 
«Hume, upon the subject of Gla- 
“morgan’s powers, is quite con- 
“dusive; but I rather regret that 
“vou have not taken notice of that 
“part of his argument which is 
“ built upon what he calls Glamor- 
“gan's defeazance, and which is 
“the most plausible part of it. 

“In Charles the Second’s reign 
“T observe, that you do not men- 
“tion the atrocious case of Wier, 
“which Hume details; but that 
“which you say of Laurie Black- 
“ wood is verv like what he relates 
“of Wier. Would it be too much 
“«tonble to ask of you to let me 
“Know whether Hume's statement 
“of Wier is a correct one? 

“Thad detected the trick of 
“Hume's theatrical and false re- 
“presentation of Charles the First 
“heating the noise of his scaffold, 
“but did not know that he had had 
“ Herbert's authentic account so 
“lately under his eye. In general, 
“T think you treat him (ifume) 
a Wo tenderly. He was an excel- 
, lent man, and of great powers of 
: mind, but his partiality to Kings 
_ and princes is intolerable. Nay, 
, t in my opinion, quite ridicu- 
“lous, and is more like the foolish 
* admiration Which women and 
‘ Children sometimes have for kings, 
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than the opinion, right or wrong, 
ofa philosopher. 
‘“* [ wanted no conviction on 
the point of Ossian; but if [ had, 
you afforded abundance, 
“Whether your book, coming 
out ata period when the princi- 
ples upon which it appears to be 
written are becoming so unfa- 
shionable, will be a popular one 
or not, | know not; but to all 
who wish to have a true know- 
ledge of the history of your coun- 
try, it isa most valuable acquisi- 
tion, and will serve to counteract 
the mischief which Hume, Dal- 
rymple, Macpherson, Somer- 
ville, and others of your country- 
men have done. You will easily 
believe that I do not class Hume 
with the others, except as to the 
bad tendency of their representa- 
tions. 
‘* [ shall desire my friend Lord 
Lauderdale to transmit this tw 
you. 
‘*T am with great regard, 

‘* Your most obedient servant, 


“C.J. FOX.” 


Sept. 24, }5U0. 


Extract from a second Letter to Mr. 
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Laing. 
‘ Many thanks to you, my dear 
Sir, for yours of the 10th, I 
have found the place in Ralph, 
and a great deal inore important 
matter relative to the transactions 
of those times, which is but 
slightly touched by other histo- 
rians. Iam every day more and 


‘ more surprised, that Ralph should 


have had so much less reputation 
as an historian than he seems to 
deserve. 
« [ will trouble you freely when 
I shall have further questions to 
ask; but I should take it very ill 
if you were so to confine your ane 
swer to mere matter of reference, 
as 
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** as not to give me your opinion, 
‘‘when you form any, upon the 
** points in question.” 


‘* A correspondence ensued, from 
which it appears that he took inde- 
fatigable pains to investigate the au- 
thority for every assertion in the 
writers he consulted, and to correct 
the slightest variation in their ac- 
counts, though apparently of little 
importance. Before he drew any 
inference whatever, the weight of 
evidence was so carefully balanced 
in his mind, that the authority for 
each particular circumstance was 
separately examined, and distinctly 
ascertained. Indeed, the necessity 
and even use of such extreme cir- 
cumspection, such scrupulous sifting 
of his most minute materials, might 
at first sight appear questionable. 
But many parts of the work are suf- 
ficient to prove that such labours 
were far from being fruitless. An 
instance is easily selected. His en- 
qguiries concerning the seizure and 
execution of the Earl of Argyle, 
are contained in the correspondence 
with Mr, Laing, and they are of the 
nature [I have described; but on 
reading his narrative of those events, 
the advantages he derived from the 
circumstantial minuteness of bis ma- 
terials, will not be found less strik- 
ing, than his diligence in procuring 
and analyzing them. 

“€ One of the earliest and greatest 
difficulties that he encountered in 
the course of his labours, arose from 
the manner in which Mr. Mac- 


“ * Among Mr. Fox's papers was found a list 


pherson and Sir J, Dal 
explained and conducted it re 
spective publications, and which jp 
always considered as unsati 

His complaints of both these 9s. 
thors were frequent ; and the mon 
he examined and studied their bouts 
the more he perceived the necessity , 
of making some further researches 
He was anxious, if possible, to gp. 
sult the original documents from 
which their extracts were made. 
and he was at first apprehensive, 
that nothing short of an examing. 
tion of all the manuscripts of th 
Scotch college at Paris, could enable 
him to determine the degree of ere. 
dit due to the extracts of Macpher. 
son. But he must very soon hare 
despaired of obtaining that satistie. 
tion, for he had strong reasons to 
suspect, even before his journey to 
Paris in 1802, that the most val 
able part, if not the whole of them, 
had been destroyed. ‘Three impor- 
ant points, however, might yet b 
ascertained :—1Ist, Of what the m- 
nuscripts, so long preserved in th 
Scotch college at Paris, actually coo 
sisted ;—2ndly, To what part a 
them either Carte or Macphersa 
had access ;—3dly, Whether ay 
portion, copies, or fragments, of the 
papers were still in existence. The 
result of his enquiries will be bes 
given in hisown words, though upas 
the first point he had ascertainet' 
something more than appears for 
the following extract of his Jette 
to Mr. Laing. 


of “theworks which were placed 


, . ; d were 
“ in the Scotch college at Paris, soou after the death of James the Second, a0 


“there at the time of the French Revolution.” It isas follows : 
“ Four volumes folio, six volumes quarto—{ Memoirs in Jame : 
hand writing, beginning from the time that he was sixteen years of age 
“ Two thin quarto volumes—{ Containing 
fers t» James the Second (then Duke of York), when he was at Brussels 


land, wrod 
“ Twot 
ther, Jatties Duke of York, MS.}. 


im Quarto volumes—{ Containing le 


s the Second’s ows 


5 A ‘ : o 
Charles the Second’s mus 
letters from poy 


tters from Charles the Second to his bro- 
Wi 





—_ ee om 








dj were 


5 OWE 
3 Som 
is bro- 
Wi 


« With respect to Carte’s extract, 
« T have no doubt but it is faithfully 
« copied ; but on this extract it is 
“ to make an observation, 
« which applies to all the rest, both 
« of Carte’s aud Macpherson s, and 
« which leads to the detection of an 
« jmposture of the latter, as impu- 
«dent as Ossian itself. The ex- 
“ugets are evidently made, not 
« from a journal, but from a narra- 
«te; and I have now ascertained 
“ all doubt, that there were 
«in the Scotch College two distinct 
“manuscripts, one in James's own 
“hand, consisting of papers of dif- 
“ferent sizes bound up together, 
“god the other a sort of historical 
“narrative, compiled from the 
“former- The narrative was said 
“tohave been revised and correct- 
“ed, as to style, by Dryden * the 
“poet, (meaning probably Charles 
“Dryden, the great poet’s son) 
“and it was not known in the Col- 
“lege whether it was drawn up in 
“ James's life, or by the direction of 
“hisson, the Pretender. I doubt 
“whether Carte ever saw the ori- 
“ginal journal ; but I learn, from 
“andoubted authority, that Mac- 
“pherson never did; and yet to 
‘ead his Preface, page 6 and 7, 
“(which pray advert to) one would 
“have supposed, not only that he 
‘had inspected it accurately, but 
“that all his extracts at least, if not 
“Carte’s also, were taken from it. 
’ Maepherson’s impudence in at- 
_fmptine such an imposition at a 
. time when almost any man could 
’ have detected him, would have 
“deen in another man, incredible, if 
* the internal evidence of the ex- 
‘ tracts themselves against him were 

86 corroborated by the testimony 


fap ttis the 
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“of the principal persons of the 
“College. And this leads me to a 
** point of more importance to me. 
** Principal Gordon thought, whea 
“I saw him at Paris, in October, 
“1802, that all the papers were 
lost. I now hear from a well-in- 
** formed person, that the most ma- 
** terial, viz. those written in James's 
“own hand-writing, were indeed 
** Jost, and in the way mentioned 
** by Gordon, but that the Narra- 
** tive, from which only Macpher- 
** son made his extracts, is still ex- 
‘« isting, and that Mr. Alexander 
** Cameron, Blackfriars Wynd, Edin- 
** burgh, either has it himself, or 
“« knows where it is to be found.” 

‘* The above information was cor- 
rect. There is strong presumptive 
evidence, that the Manuscripts of 
King James the Second were de- 
stroyed, but the Narrative, as de- 
scribed, was then, and is now, in 
the hands of Dr. Cameron, Roman 
Catholic Bishop in Edinburgh. It 
could not be in possession of a per- 
son who is better qualified to judge 
of its merits, and'on whose fidelity, 
should he be induced to print it, the 
public might more implicitly rely. 
I am indebted to his accaracy and 
friendship, for some additional infor- 
mation respecting the manner in 
which the Manuscripts of the Scotch 
College were lost. As the facts are 
in themselves curious, I lay betore 
the reader his succinct and mterest- 
ing relation of them, contoined in a 
letter to me, dated Edinburgh, 
March 2, 1808. 

‘* Before Lord Gower, the British 
«¢ Embassador, left Paris, in the be- 
** vinning of the French Revolution, 
“* he wrote to Principal Gordon, and 
‘* offered to take charge of those va- 


fot th opinion of the present possessor of the narrative, that it was compiled 
ieee documents by Thomas Innes, one of the superiors ef the Col- 
laden author of a work entitled, 4 Critical £siay on the ancient Inhabitants of 
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cf 


luable papers, (King James's Ma- 
nuscripts, &c.) and deposit them 
in sone place of safety in Britain. 
] know not what answer Was re- 
turned, but nothing was. done. 
Not long thereafter, the Principal 
came to England, and the care of 
every thing in the College devolv- 
ed on Mr. Alexander Innes, the 
only British subject who remained 
in it. About the same time, Mr. 
Stapelton, then President of the 
English College of St. Omer, af- 
terwards Bishop in England, went 
to Paris, previously to bis retiring 
from France, and Mr. Innes, who 
had resolved not to abandon his 


‘post, consulted with him about 


the means of preserving the ma- 
nuscripts. Mr, Stapelton thought, 
if he had them at St. Omer, he 


** could, with small risk convey them 


es 


‘ina cellar. 


to England. It was therefore re- 
solved, that they should be care- 
fully packed up, addressed to a 
hrenchman, a contidential friend 
of Mr. Stapelton, and remitted 
by some public carriage. Some 
other things were put up with the 
Manuscripts. ‘The whole arrived 
without any accident, and was laid 
But the patriotism of 
the Frenchman becoming suspici- 
ous, perhaps upon account of his 
connection with the English Col- 
lege, he was put in prison; and 
bis wife, apprehensive of the con- 
sequences ot bemg found to have 
foglish manuscripts, richly bound, 
and ornamented with royal arms, 
iit her house, cut off the boards, 
and destroyed them. The Manu- 
scripts thus disfigured, and more 


‘ easily huddled ap in any sort of 
‘ bundle, were secretly carried, with 
‘ papers belonging to the French- 


** man himself, to his country house; 


‘and buried in the garden, They 


were not, however, permitted to 
Tfemin long there; the lady's 
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fears increased, and the Mite. 
scripts were taken up 
to ashes. 

*€ ‘This is the substance of the wr. 
count given to Mr. Innes, andr. 
ported by himto me in June, 1g 
in Paris. I desired it might be au. 
thenticated by a proces verbal 
A letter was theretore writes to 
St. Omer, either by Mr. Innes, o¢ 
by Mr. Cleghorn, a lay gentleman, 
who had resided in the Enelis; 
College of St. Omer, and Was per. 
sonally acquainted with theFreneh. 
man, and happened to be at Paris 
at thistime. The answer giventy 
this letter was, that the guod man, 
under the pressure of old age and 
other infirmities, was alarmed by 
the proposal of a discussion and 
investigation, which revived inhis 
memory past sufferings, andmigh:, 
perhaps, lead to a renewal of them 
Any turther correspondence upod 
the subject seemed useless, espe- 
cially as I instructed M1 lanes 
go to St. Omer, and clear up ever; 


ANG reduce! 


doubt, in a formal and lega- 


manner, that some authentic do- 
cument might be handed down 
posterity concerning those valu 
able manuscripts. I did not fore. 
see that war was to be kindled up 
anew, or that my friend Mr. Innes 
was to die so son, 
« Mr. Cleghorn, whom [ men- 
tioned above, is at present m the 
Catholic seminary ot Old Hall 
Green, Puckeridge, Hertfordshire 
He can probably nar » another 
he Manu- 
A 
scripts at St. Omer, and saiwe 
some small things, (but uncot- 
nected with the Manuserips) 
which he carried away ™ ™ 
pocket, and has still in D's pe 
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« that I was told, sometimes, that all 
« the Manuscripts, as well as their 
« hoards, were consumed by fire in 
« the cellarin which they bad been 
« deposited upon their arrival at St. 
« Omer.” 

« The gentleman alluded to in the 
istter part of the above letter, is M r. 
Mostyn, from whom Mr. Butler of 
Lincoln's Inn very kindly procured 
sstatement of the particulars relat- 
ing to this subject, in the year 1804, 
sod transmitted it to Mr. Fox. It 
contains in substance, though with 
wme additional circumstances and 
dight variations, the same account 
x Mr. Cameron’s, up to the period 
of the writer’s leaving St. Omer, 
which was previous to the imprison- 
ment of the Frenchman. * 

“Mr. Fox, in a letter to Mr. 
laing, remarks, that, ‘* to know 
“that a paper is lost, is next best to 
“getting a sight of it, and in some 
“instances nearly as good.’’ So 
mapy rumours bave been circulated, 
aadso many misapprehensions pre- 
vailed, sespecting the contents and 
the fate of the manuscripts formerly 
deposited in the Scotch College at 
Paris, that it is hoped the above ac- 
count, the result of the Flistorian’s 
researches, will not be deemed out 
of its place in a preface to a history 
of the tinies to which those manu- 
scripts related. 

“ The Scotch College papers were 
pot, however, the only, nor even 
the chief object of Mr. Fox's histo- 
neal enquiries at Paris. He had re- 
marked, that Sir John Dairyinple 
Irequently «« quotes, or rather re- 
fers to," + documents in the Depot 
des Affaires Etrungéres, without 
printing the Jetier, or extracting the 
pesage from which his statements 
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are taken, and his inferences drawn. 
This made him particularly desirous 
of examining the Original Letters 
of Barillon; and he was not with- 
out hopes that many other papers in 
the Depét des Affaires Etrangéres, 
might prove equally interesting and 
important. It was obvious, how- 
ever, that during war, he could not 
have personal access to such docn- 
ments. He was therefore on the 
point of applying, through some 
private friends at Paris, for a copy 
of such letters as he could distinetly 
describe to his correspondent, when 
the restoration of peace enabled bin 
to repair thither ; and the liberality 
of the French government opened 
to him the archives of the Foreign 
Affairs without reserve, and aftord- 
ed him every facility and conveni- 
ence for consulting and copying such 
papers as appeared to him to be mas 
terial. Le lost no time in availing 
himself of this permission, and 
while he remained at Paris, he pass- 
ed a great part of every morning at 
the Deput des Affaires Etrangéeres, 
accompanied by his friends Lord St 
John, Mr. Adair, and Mr. ‘Trotter, 
who assisted him in exanining and 
trauscribine the original papers. 
"The correspondence ot Barifion 
did not disappoint his expectations. 
He thought the additional intornis- 
tion contained in those parts of it, 
which Sir John Dalrymple had omit- 
ted to extract or to publish, so im- 
portant, that he procured copies of 
them all; he observed to one ot his 
correspondents, ‘my studies at Paris 
« have been useful beyond whatl can 
*« describe:"’ and his expression to 
me was, that * Bavillon’s letters 
‘* were worth their weight in gold.” ¢ 
It should seew that he discovered 


° , ; ‘ ; , 

Mr. Mostyn's letter to Mr. Butler, was published in one of the magazines, it 

would therefore be superfluous to reprintit. ‘The name of the Frencliman was Mr. 
pentier, and his country house was at St. Momelin, near St. Omer. 
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some curious circumstances from the 
correspondence of D’Avauz, for he 
copied out those letters also at length, 
though a large collection or abstract 
of them had been formerly pub- 
dished. 

‘*« The correspondence of the above 
mentioned French Ministers with 
their Court, formed the chief ma- 
terials which he brought over with 
him from France. He was disap- 
pointed at my failing to procure him 
that of the Spanish Ambassador,* 
resident in London during the same 
period, ‘* which he said, would have 
‘* given him advantages of the great- 
“* est consequence over all other his- 
‘* torians."" The papers, however, 
of which he was already in posses- 
sion were, in his judgment, suthicient 
to throw new light upon many trans- 
actions of the reign of King James 
the Second. If, therefore, unfore- 
seen circumstances had not occurred, 
soon after his return, to retard the 
progress of his work, there can be 
little doubt but he would have com- 

sed more during that year, than 
’ had been able to complete since 
the commencement of the under- 
taking. He was at first occupied in 
inserting into the parts he had finish» 
ed, such additional information as he 
had drawn from the sources opened 
to him by his researches at Paris. 
This was to him a task of greater 
Jabour than at first sight might be 
expected. ‘* J find,” he says, 
“ piecing in the bits which I have 
‘‘ written from my Parisian materi- 
‘als, a troublesome job.”t It is 
indeed probable, that his difficulties 
upon this occasion, were greater than 
any other modern historian would 
have had to encounter. I have men- 
tioned them more particularly, be- 


* Don Pedro Ronquillo. 
his Letters from 1685 to 1688 inclusive. 


and purchased his original Letters from 1689 to 1691; but could never 


whatever of his previous correspondence 
t MS. Correspondence, 
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cause they in some measure 

from his scrupulous attention to cer 
tain notions he entertained on the 
nature of an historical COU) Position 
If, indeed, the work Were finished 
the nature of his design would “ 

5S 

best collected from his execution ot 
it; but as it is unfortunately in ay 
incomplete and UDfinished state, hc 
conception of the duties of an his. 
torian May very possibly be misup. 
derstood. The Consequence would 
be, that some passages, which, ace 
cording to modern taste, must be 
called peculiarities, might, with m. 
perhcial critics, pass for defects 
which he had overlooked, or imper- 
fections which he intended to con 
rect. It is therefore necessary to 
observe, that he had formed his plan 
so exclusively on the model of av. 
cient writers, that he not only felt 
some repugnance to the modkn 
practice of notes, but he thougir 
that all which an historian wished 
to say, should be introduced as part 
of a continued narration, and never 
assume the appearance of a digres 
sion, much less of a dissertation aa 
nexedto it. From the period theres 
fore that he closed his Introductory 
Chapter, he defined his duty as an 
author, to consist in recounting the 
facts as they arose, or in his simple 
and forcible language, in telling the 
story of those times. A converst- 
tion which passed on the subject ot 
the literature of the age of James the 
Second, proves his rizid adherence 
to these ideas, and perhaps the sa 
stance of it may serve to illustrate 
and explain them. In speaking ot 
the writers of that period, he las 
mented that he had not devised 4 
method of interweaving any account 
of them or their works, much leg 


Mr. Fox commissioned me to obtain for him, copies of 
By a perverse piece of luck, I fell m 


find any traced 
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a) sag, 2 suggesting the ex- 


of Hume and Voltaire, who 
ed such topics at some 
length, either at the end of each 
reign, OF in 2 separate chapter, he 
, with much commenda- 
tion of their execution of it, that 
wach a contrivance might be a good 
mode of writing critical essays, but 
hut it was, in his opinion, incom- 
‘tle with the nature of his un- 
dertaking, which, if it ceased to be 
snarrative, ceased to be a history. 
“ Such restraints undoubtedly 
as taxcs upon his inge- 
nity, and added to that labour 
ghich the observance of his general 
ws of composition rendered sufh- 


' reat. On the rules of 
weal pee reflected much, and 


. His own habits naturally 
ma to compare them with those 
af public speaking, and the differ- 
eat, and even opposite principles 
upon which excellence is to be at- 
waned in these two great arts, were 
% unusual topics of his conversa- 
ton, The difference did not, in 
bis judgment, consist so much in 
imguage or diction, as in the ar- 
tagement of thoughts, the length 
wdconstruction of sentences, and 
1 may borrow a phrase familiar 


| ©public speakers, in the mode of 


puttingan argument. A writer, to 
meserve his perspicuity, must keep 
“sinct and separate those parts of 
idicourse, which the orator is en- 
ed by modulation of voice, and 
¥th the aid of action, to bring at 
xe into view, without confound- 
SS his audience. Fre- 
allusion, which in speak- 
% produces the happiest effect, in 
arp asa ag obscure, 
, Te simplicity of the 
anne, ven those sodden turns, 
‘sunforeseen flashes of wit which, 
W$.out at the moment, dazzle 
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and delight a public assembly, ap- 
pear cold and inanimate, when deli- 
berately introduced into a written 
composition. 

** A perusal of the Letter to the 
Electors of Westminster, wil! show 
how scrupulously Mr. Fox atteaded 
to these distinctions. That work was 
written in the heat of a session of 
parliament. It treated professedly 
of subjects upon which the writer 
was daily ia the habit of speaking, 
with his usual force of argument 
and variety of illustration. Not- 
withstanding these circumstances, 
no political tract of any note in our 
language, is in form or style less 
oratorical, or, with the exception 
of one passage, more free from those 
peculiarities, which the practice of 
public speaking seems calculated to 
produce. Such a strict observance 
of these principles must have cost 
him great trouble and attention. He 
was so apprehensive that his writings 
might retain some traces of that art, 
in the exercise of which he had em- 
ployed the greater part of his life, 
that he frequently rejected passages, 
which in any other author would not 
have appeared liable to such an ob- 
jection. He seems even te have 
distrusted his own judgment upou 
this subject; and afier having taken 
the greatest pains, he was never 
sufficiently satisfied of his own suc- 
cess, If we except the account of 
the Earl of Argyle, the Introduc- 
tory Chapter is unquestionably the 
most correct and finished part of the 

resent publication. He did not, 
dakar conceive it to be entirely 
exempt from a defect to which he 
apprehended that his works must be 
peculiarly exposed. He says to his 
correspondent, ‘* I have at last 
« finished my Introduction, which 
‘¢ after all is more like aspeech than 
“ it should be.” 
‘ Simplicity, both in orn 
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and construction, was the quality in 
style which he most admired, and 
the beauty he chietly endeavoured 
to attain. He was the most scrupu- 
lousiy anxious to preservé this cha- 
racter in his writings, because he 
thought that the example of some 
great writers had, in his own time, 

rverted the taste of the public, 
and that their imitators’ had cor- 
rupted the purity of the English 
language. ‘Though he frequently 
commended both Hume's and Black- 
stone’s style, and always spoke of 
Middleton's with admiration, he 
once assured me, that he would 
admit no word into his book, for 
Which he had not the authority of 
Drycd n. 

“« He was scarcely less nice about 
phrases and expressions. It is in- 
deed possible, that those of his 
readers who have formed their taste 
upou Johnson or Gibbon, or taken 
their notions of style from the cri- 
ticismms of late years, may discover, 
in the course of the work, some 
idioms which are now seldom ad- 
mitted into the higher classes of 
composition. To speak without re- 
serve upon a subject in which his 
rudgment, as an author, may be 
called in question, it appears to me 
more likely, that such phrases should 
Have been introduced upon system, 
than that they should have escaped 
his observation, and crept in through 
inadvertence. The work is indeed, 
“incomplete and unfinished;" but 
it 13 not with reference to any 
phrases, which may be supposed to 
he too familiar, or colloquial, that 
such a description has been given of 
it. Such was the Author's abhor- 
rence of any thing that savoured of 
pedantry or affectation, that if he 
was ever reduced to the alternative 
of an inflated or homely expression, 
I have no doubt but he preferred 
the latter, This persuasion, in ad- 


dition to many other Considerg 
has induced me religioudly to 
serve, in the publication of he 
work, every phrase and word 
the original Manuscript. Thos 
who are disposed to recnes he. 
po Pd to respect his au. 
thority, may have the Satistucr, 
of knowing, that there js Dot oe 
syllable in the following chapter 
which is not the gemuine pr ytyetiog 
of Mr. Fox, That there are seye. 
ral passages, (especially in the ly. 
ter end of the text) which bs 
might, that there are some whic 
he obviously would have Corrected, 
is unquestionable ; but, with th 
knowledge of such scrupulous a. 
tention to language im an author, 
to have substituted any word ore. 
pression, for that which he had 
written, would not have been pr. 
sumption only but injustice, 
«The manuscript book from 
which this work has been printed 
is, for the most part, in the hand. 
writing of Mrs. Fox.  [t was wrt 
ten out under the inspection of Mr. 
Fox, and is occasionally corrected 
by him, His habit was seldom or 
ever to be alone, when employed 
in composition, He was accu 
tomed to write on covers of lettes 
or scraps of paper, sentences whit 
he, in all probability, had ture: 
in his mind, and in some degre 
formed in the course of his walks, 
or during his hours of Jeisure. 
These he read over to Mrs. Fox ; 
she wrote them out in a fair hand 
in the book; and before he desttoy- 
ed the original paper he re 
and approved of the copy: In rf 
course of thus dictating from . 
own writing, he often altered ¢ 
language, and even the constructs 
of the sentence. ‘Though xvas 
, scraps 
rally tore the ie al cound 


soon as the passages 
in the book, several have been prt 
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ensures and alterations in them, 
chat they bad undergone much re- 


Character of the Protectorship and of the Restoration. [17] 


vision and correction before they 
were read to his Amanuensis.” 
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CuaRacte& OF THR PROTRCTORSHIP AND OF THE RESTORATION. 


{From the same. ] 


tor almost immediately 

ended the government which he had 
stablished. The great talents of this 
extrordinary person had supported, 
daring his life, a system condemned 
equally by reason and by prejudice ; 
by reason, as wanting freedom ; by 
prejudice, as an usurpation; and 
it must be confessed to be no mean 
testimony to his genius, that, not- 
withstanding the radical defects of 
sch asystem, the splendor of his 
character and exploits ren er the zera 
of the Protectorship one of the most 
brilliant in English history. It is 
tue his conduct in foreign con- 
cms is set off to advantage, by a 
comparison of it with that of 
those who preceded, and who fol- 
bwed him. If he made a mis- 
tke in espousing the French in- 
rest instead of the Spanish, we 
thould recollect, that in examining 
is question we must divest our 
mnds entirely of all the considera- 
tous which the subsequent relative 
fate of those two empires suggest 
us, before we can become impar- 
tal judges in it; and at any rate, 
*emust allow his reign, in regard 
*furopean concerns, to have been 
“st glorious when contrasted with 
“ae” of James the F irst, 
alte evity of Charles the First, 
_ Se Mercenary meanness of the 
“0 last Princes of the House of 
“rt, Upon the whole, the cha- 
i 


‘j ITH the life of the Protec- 


racter of Cromwell must ever stand 
high in the list of those who raised 
themselves to supreme power by 
the force of their genius; and among 
such, even in respect of moral vir¢ 
tue, it would be found to be one of 
the least exceptionable, if it had 
not been tainted with that most odi- 
ous and degrading of all human 
vices, hypocrisy. 

“The short interval between 
Cromwell's death and the Restora- 
tion, exhibits the picture of a nation 
either so wearied with changes as 
not to feel, or so subdued by mili- 
tary power as not to dare to show, 
any care or even preference with 
regard to the form of their govern- 
ment. All was in the army; and 
that army, by such a concurrence 
of fortuitous circumstancesas history 
teaches us not to be surprised at, 
had fallen into the hands of one, 
than whom a baser could not be 
found in its lowest ranks, Personal 
courage appears to have been Monk's 
only virtue: reserve and dissimula- 
tion made up the whole stock of his 
wisdom. But to this man did the 
nation look up, ready to receive 
from his orders the form of govern- 
ment he should choose to prescribe, 
There is reason to believe, that, 
from the general bias of the Pres- 
byteriams, as wellas of the Cavahers, 
monarchy was the prevalent wish ; 
but it is observable, that although 
the Parliament was, cogitrary to Wwe 
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principle upon which it was pretend- 
ed to be called, composed of many 
avowed royalists, yet none dared to 
hint at the restoration of the King, 
till they had Monk's permission, or 
rather command, to receive and 
consider his letters. It 1s impos- 
sible, in reviewing the whole of thts 
transaction, not to remark that a ge- 
neral who had gained his rank, re- 
putation, and station in the service 
vf a republic, and of what he, as 
well as otbers, called, however 
falsely, the cause of liberty, made 
noscruple to lay the nation prostrate 
at the feet of a monarch, without a 
single provision in favour of that 
cause; aud if the promise of in- 
demnity may seem to argue that 
there was some attention, at least, 
paid to the S ifety ot his dss0\ iate 5 in 
arms, his subsequent couduct gives 
reason to suppose, that even this 
provisi Nn Was owing to any other 
cause, rather than to any generous 
feeling of his breast. For he after- 
wards not only acquiesced in the in- 
sults so meanly put upon the ilastri- 
ous corps ot Blake, under whose 
auspices and command he had per- 
formed the most creditable SeFVic CS 
of his lite, but in the trial of Argyle 
produced letters of friendship and | 


confidence, to take away the life of 


a nobleman, * the zeal and cordi- 
ality of whose c operation with 
him, proved by such documents, 
was the chief ground of his exccu- 
tion; thus gratuttously surpassing 
in infamy those miserable wretches 
who, to save their own lives, a 


sometimes persuaded to imped 


re 
h, 
and swear away the lives of their ac- 
complices. : 

’ The rt ig n of Cl arle 5 the Se- 
cond forms one of the most singu- 
lar, as well as of the most import- 


SlOration. 


ant peri ds of h story. I 
wera of good Jaws and 
ment. The abolition of the 

| t Wards, the appeal of the W; 
de Heretico ¢ OlMburendo, the tr 
ennial Parliament Bill, the esta 
mentof the rights of the H 
Commot it 

ment, the EXD Lion of t t 
Act, and above all, the cloros, 
statute of Habeas Corpus, hy 
therefore induced a mi dern Write; 


of great eminence to fix the year 
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LOT a as the p riod at which OUT Con- 
: ' 1 
stitution had arrived at its greges 
,° ) { ; } | 
theoretical perfection ; but he owas. 
ina short note upon the pass 
lick ad to, ae if the { halt » Mii }t jiate 
fi i mV ; We ic Uiines of ‘reat .* 
tical ( ppre sSie 7... \\ put re tield { | 
meditation does this short obser. 
tion, from such a man, furnish! 


What reflection coes it not su 


che 7 gre 3 
to a thinking mind, upon the ine. 

. i , ? t ‘ 
ficacy of human laws, and the im ) 
} erfection of hum an constitutior 
We are called trom the conte mple- 

{ 
tic 1 of the progre 5$ of our Const. ) 
ttition, and our attention fixed with 
the most maiiuute accuracy to a pa- 

s t 

Hicular point, when it is said to ha 
risen to its utmost perfection. Hee 

} ; . 


we are then at the best moment 
the best constitution that ever | 
tian wisdom framed. What fe- 
Jows? <A time of oppression 


4 
Misery, Not arising from external 
accidental causes, such as war, pe | 
tilence, or famine, nor even 
ny such alteration of the laws 
might be § Uppos d to impail b 
boasted perfect n, but from a @ : 
rupt and wicked adminastrati 
which all the so much adam 
checks of the constitution wert 4 ; 
ble to prevent How vain & 
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opinion! that laws can do every 
thing | and how weak and pernict- 


ous the maxlin founded upon it, 
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me 
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that measures, not men, are to be 


attended to!” 


CrarRaAcTerR OF CHARLES THE SECOND, 


fFrom the same. ] 


“ TITH respect to the charac- 

\ ter of this Prince, apon the 
delineation of which so much pains 
have been employed by the various 
writers who treat of the history of 
his time, it must be confessed that 
the facts which have been noticed in 
the foregoing pages, turnish but too 
many illustrations of the more unta- 
voorable parts of it. From these 
wemay collect, that his ambition 
wa directed solely against his sub- 
ects, While he was completely in- 
diferent concerning the figure which 
seor they might make in the gene- 
affairs of Kurope ; and that his 
desire of power was more unmixed 
with the love of glory than that of 
aay other man whom history has 
weorded; that he was unprincipled, 
wogratetul, mean, and treacherous, 
to which may be added, vindictive 
and remorseless. Fur Burnet, in 
elusing to him the praise of cle- 
mency and forgiveness seems to be 
perlecly justifiable, nor is it con- 
‘able upon what pretence his 
paruaans have taken this ground of 
maegync. I doubt whether a 
ingle mstance can be produced, of 
us having spared the life of any 
ve whom motives, either of policy, 
‘of fevenge, prompted him to de- 
“toy, To alledge that of Mon- 
= th, as it would be an affront to 
on mture, so would it like 
€ imply the most severe of all 


satires against the monarch himself, 
and we may add too an undeserved 
one. For in order to consider it as 
an act of meritorious forbearance 
on his part, that he did not follow 
the example of Constantine, and 
Philip the Second, by imbruing his 
hands in the blood of his son, we 
inust first suppose him to have been 
wholly void of every natural aflec- 
tion, which does not appear to 
have been the case. His declara- 
tion, that he would have pardoned 
kssex, being made when that noble- 
man was dead, and not followed by 
any act evineing its sincerity, can 
surely obtain no credit from men ot 
sense. It he bad really had the in- 
tention, he ought not to have made 
such a declaration, unless he accom 
panied it with some mark of kind« 
ness to the relations, or with some 
act of merey to. the triends, ot the 
deceased, Considering it as a mere 
piece of hypocrisy, we cannot help 
looking upon it as one of the most 
odious passages ot his lite. “Lhis ill- 
timed boast of his intended mercy, 
and the brutal taunt with which heac- 
companied his mitigation (if soit may 
be called) of Russel’s sentence, show 
his insensibility and hardness to have 
been such, that in questions where 
right and feelings were conce! ned, his 
good sense, and even the Or xl taste 
tor which he has been so much ex- 
tolled, seemed wholly to desert him. 
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*¢ On the other hand, it would be 
want of candour to maintain, that 
Charles was entirely destitute of 
good qualities ; por was the proprie- 
ty of Doriet’ comparison between 
him and Tiberius ever felt, I ima- 
‘ gine, by any one but its author. He 
was gay and affable, and, if inca- 
pable of the sentiments belonging 
to pride of a laudable sort, he was 
at least free from haughtiness and 
insolence. The praise of politeness 
which the Stoics are net perhaps 
wrong in classing among the moral 
virtues, provided they admit it to be 
one of the lowest order, has never 
been denied him; and he had, in an 
eminent degree, that facility of tem- 
per which, though considered by 
some moralists as nearly allied tovice, 
inasmuch as it contributes great- 
y to the happiness of those around 
us, is, in itself, not only an engag- 
ing, but an estimable quality. His 
support of the Queen during the 
heats raised by the Popish plot, ought 
to be taken rather as a proof that he 
was not a monster, than to be ascrib- 
ed to him as a merit ; but his stea- 
diness to his brother, though it may 
and ought, in a great measure, to be 
accounted for upon selfish prin- 
ciples, had at least a strong resem- 
blance to virtue. 

‘« The best part of this Prince’s 
character seems to have been his 
kindness towards his mistresses, and 
his affection for his children, and 
others nearly connected to him by 
the ties of blood. His recommen- 
dation of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth and Mrs. Gwyn, upon his 
death-bed, to his successor, is 
much to his honour; and they who 
censure it seem, in their zeal to 
show themselves strict moralists, to 
have suffered their notions of vice 
and virtue to have fallen into strange 
confusion. Charles’s connection 
with those ladies might be vicious, 
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but at a moment when t 
tion was upon the ala ws 
finally and irrevocably dissolved to 
concern himself about their fate 
welfare, and to recommend them 
to his brother with earnest tender. 
ness, was virtue. It is not for the 
interest of morality, that the good 
and evil actions, even of bad men, 
should be confounded. His affe. 
tion for the Duke of Gloucester, and 
for the Duchess of Orleans, seems 
to have been sincere and cordial. 
To attribute, as some have done, 
his grief for the loss of the firs 
to political considerations, founded 
upon an intended balance of power 
between his two brothers, would be 
an absurd refinement, whatever 
were his general disposition; but 
when we reflect upon that careless. 
ness which, especially in his youth, 
was a conspicuous feature of his 
character, the absurdity becomes 
still more striking. And though 
Burnet more covertly, and Ludiow 
more openly, insinuate that bis 
fondness for his. sister was of a cri- 
minal nature, I never could find 
that there was any ground whatever 
for such a suspicion ; nor does the 
little that remains of their episto- 
lary correspondence give itthe small 
est countenance. Upon the whale, 
Charles the Second was a bad man, 
and-a bad king ; let us not palliate 
his crimes ; but neither let us 
false or doubtful imputations, for 
purpose of making hima monster. 
“« Whoever reviews the interesting 
period which we re been discuss 
ing, upon the principle reco 
sn ibeoutat i thischapter, will find, 
that, from the consideration of the 
past, to prognosticate the future, 
would, at the moment of Charless 
demise, be no easy task. Betweeo 
two persons, one of whom s 
expect that the country would re- 
main sunk im slavery, the olbes 
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Expulsion of John Locke from Oxford. (21} 


sat the cause of freedom would 
xeive and triumph, it would be 
jigigalt to decide, whose reasons 
were better supported, whose spe- 
ejations the more probable. I 
doald guess that he who despond- 
ed, had looked more at the state of 
the public, while he who was 
ine, had fixed his eyes more 
utentively upon the person who 
was about to mount the throne. 
reviewing the two great parties 

of the nation, one observation occurs 
very forcibly, and that is, that the 
th of the Whigs consist- 

ed in their being able to brand their 
adversaries as favourers of Popery ; 


that of the Tories, (as far as theif™ 
strength depended upon opinion, 
and not merely upon the power of 
the crown) in their finding colour 
to represent the Whigs as republi- 
cans. From this observation we 
may draw a further inference, that 
in proportion to the rashness of the 
Crown, in avowing and pressing 
forward the cause of Popery, and 
to the moderation and steadiness of 
the Whigs, in adhering to the farm 
of monarchy, would be the chance 
of the people of England, for chang- 
ing an ignominious despotism fot 
glory, liberty, and happiness.” 





Exputsion of Jonn Locke From Oxrorp. 


{From the same. ] 


. y Nyrcsple the oppressions of 
this period, most of which 

were attended with consequences so 
much more important to the several 
adjects of persecution, it may seem 
warcely worth while to notice the 
apilsion of John Locke from 
Corist Church College, Oxford. 
Bat besides the interest which every 
addent in the life of a person so 
eminent, naturally ex- 
stes, there appears to have been 
saething in the transaction itself 
! ic of the spirit of the 
umes, as Well as of the general na- 
wreofabsolute power. Mr. Locke 
vs known to have been intimately 
onected with Lord Shaftesbury, 
an ba very prudently judged it 
‘sable for him, to prolong for 
me time his residence upon the 
Continent, to which he had re- 


y on account of his 


health. A suspicion as it has been 
sitice proved, unfounded, that he 
was the authot of a pamphlet which 
gave offence to the government, in- 
duced the King to insist upon his 
removal from his studentship at 
Christ Church. Sunderland writes, 
by the King’s command, to Dr, 
Fel], Bishop of Oxford, and Dean 
of Christ Church. The reverend 
prelaie answers, that he has lo 
had an eye upon Mr. Locke's bo 
haviour; but h frequent at- 
tempts had been made, (attempts of 
which the Bishop expresses no dis 
approbation) to draw himinto im- 
prudent conversation, by attacking, 
in his company, the reputation, and 
insulting the memory, of his late 
patron and friend, and thus to make 
his gratitude, and all the best feel- 
ings of his heart, instrumental to 
his ruin, these attempts all proved 
unsuccessful. 
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tinsuccessful. Hence the Bishop 
infers, not the innocence of Mr. 
Locke, but that he was a great 
master of concealment, both as to 
words and looks; for looks, it is to 
be supposed, would have furnished 
a pretext for his expulsion, more 
decent than any which had yet been 
discovered. An expedient is then 
suggested, to drive Mr. Locke to 
a dilemma, by summoning him to 
attend the college on the first of 
January ensuing. If he did not ap- 
pear, he shall be expelled for contu- 
macy; if he come, matter of charge 
may be found against him, for what 
he shall have said at London, or 
elsewhere, where he wil! have been 
less upon his guard than at Oxford. 
Some have ascribed Fell’s hesita- 
tion, if it can be so called, in exe- 
cuting the King’s order, to his un- 
willingness to injure Locke, who 
was his friend; others, with more 
reason, to the doubt of the legality 
of the order. However this may 
have been, neither his scruple nor 
his reluctance was regarded by a 
court who knew ifs own power. 
A peremptory order was accordingly 
sent, and immediate ebedience en- 
sued. Thus, while without the 
shadow of a crime, Mr. Locke Jost 
2 situation attended with some emo- 
lument and great convenience, was 
the university deprived of, or ra- 
ther thus, from the base principles 
of seryility, did she cast away the 
man, the haviag produced whom is 
pow her chiefest glory ; and thus, 
to those who are not determined to 
be blind, did the true nature of ab- 
solute power discover itself, against 
which the middling station is not 
more secure fhan the most exalted. 
Tyranny, when gluifed with the 
blood of the great, and the plunder 
of the rich, will condescend to hunt 
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humbler game, and make a neaces 
able and innocent fellow of tal. 
lege the object of its persecution 
In this instance, one would almost 
imagine there was some instinctive 
sagacity in the government of that 
time, which pointed out to them, 
even before he had made himself 
known to the world, the man who 
was destined to be the most sye. 
cessful adversary of superstition apd 
tyranny.” 


““ CORRESPONDENCE between the 
Earr of SuNDERLAND and the 
Bisnor of Oxroxp, respecting 
Mr. Locke. 


{In the hands of the late Anthony Cob 
lins, Esq.) ; 


“© From Birch's papers in the British 
Museum—Copies in Birch's hand. 
writing, 


“* To the Lord Bishop of Orford. 


«© Whitehall, November 6, 1684. 


*«« My Lorn, 


** The King being given to un 
derstand that one Mr. Locke, whe 
belonged to the late Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and has, upon several occa- 
sions, behaved himselt very factiou 
ly and undutifully to the govem- 
ment, is a student of Christ Church; 
his Majesty commands me te signity 
to your Lordship, that he would 
have him removed from being 4 
student, and that in order thereunto, 
your Lordship would let me know 
the method of doing it. 


« T am, my Lord, ke. 
«© SUNDERLAND.” 
To 
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to, 


wp the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Sanderland, Principal Seere- 
lary of State. 


“© November S, 1CS4. 
7 


* Ricut Hon. 


[have received the honour of 
your Lordship’s letter, wherein yott 
we pleased to enquire concerning 
Mr. Locke's being a student of this 
House, of which [ have this ac- 
count torender; that he being, as 
your Lordship is truly informed, a 
persoh who was much trusted by 
the late Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
who is suspected to be ill atfected 
ty the government, I have for di- 
vers years had an eye upon him, 
bat $6 close has his guard been on 
himself, that after several strict en- 
quiries, I may confidently affirni, 
there is not ove in the college, how- 
ever familiar with him, who had 
heard him speak a word either 
against, or so much as concerning, 
the government. And although 
very frequently, both in public and 
private, discourses have purposely 
been introduced, to the disparage- 
met of his master, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, his party, and designs, 
he could never be provoked to take 
ay notice, or discover in word or 
look, the least concern ; so that I 
believe there is not in the world such 
amaster of taciturnity and passion. 
He has here a physician’s place, 
which frees him from the exercises 
of the college, and the obligation 
which others have to residence in it, 
and he is now abroad upon want of 
health ; but notwithstanding that, I 

esOmmoned him to return home, 
Which is done with this prospect, 
that if he comes not back, he will 

lable to expulsion for contumacy, 
ad if he does, he will be answer- 
0 your Lordship for what he 
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shall be found to have done amiss 3 
it being probable, that though he 
may have been thus cautious here, 
where he knew himself to be sus- 
pected, he has laid himself mor¢ 
open in London, where a general 
liberty of speaking was used, and 
where the execrable designs against 
his Majesty and his government 
were managed and pursued. If he 
does hot retarn by the first day of 
January next, which is the,time 
limited to him, I shall be enabled 
of course to proceed against him ‘to 
expulsion. But it this method seem 
not effectual, or speedy enough, and 
his Majesty, our {gunder and visitor, 
shall please to command his imme- 
diate remove, ipon the receipt there- 
of, directed to the Dean and Chap- 
ter, it shall accordingly be éxecut- 
ed by, 
« My Lord, 
** Your Lordship’s most humble 
‘* and cbedient servant, 
“J, OXON." 


“ To the Bishop of Oxog, 


‘ Whitehall, November 10, 1684. 


« My Lono, 

_ © Having. communicated .. your 
Lordships of the sth to his-Majes- 
ty, he has. thought fit to direet me 
to send you the enclosed, concern 
ing his commands for the, immedi- 
ate expulsion of Mr, Locke. 

“ SUNDERLAND.” 


“ To the Right Reverend Father in 
God, John Lord Bishop of Oxon, 
Dean of Christ Church, and to 
our trusty and well-beloved, the 
Chapter there. 


«« Right Rev. Father in God, and 
trusty and well-beloved, We greet 
you 
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well. Whereas we have re- 
ceived, information of the factious 
and disloyal behaviour of Locke, 
one of the students of that our col- 
lege, We have thought fit hereby to 
signify our will and pleasure to you, 
that you forwith remove him from 
his student's place, and deprive him 
of all the rights and advantages 
thereunto belonging, for which this 
shall be your warrant; and so we 
bid you heartily farewe). Given at 
our Court. at Whitehall, the 1ith 
day of November, 1684. 


“* By his Majesty's command, 


* SUNDERLAND.” 


ee eee ~ ~—_ 
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** To the Right Honourable 
of Sunderland, Principal ont 
tary of State. 
“* November 16, 1694. 
“ Ricut Hoy. = 
“ [ hold myself bound in 
to signify to your Lordship, that his 
Majesty’s commands for the ex 
sion of Mr. Locke from this Ook 
lege, is fully executed. 
* J. OXON.” 


“* To the Bishop of Oxon, 
‘© My Lorp, 

‘“‘Phave your Lordship’s of th 
16th, and have acquainted hie Ma. 
jesty therewith, who is well satis. 
fied with the College's ready obedi. 
ence to his commands for the ex. 
pulsion of Mr. Locke. 

“* SUNDERLAND,” 
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[From the same. } 


. IS preparations for this 

march were all made, 
when, on the afternoon of the fifth, 
he learnt, more accurately than he 
had before done, the true situation 
of the royal army, and from the 
information now received, he thought 
it expedient to consult his principal 
officers, whether it might not be 
advisable to attempt to surprise the 
enemy by 2 night attack upon their 
quarters. The prevailing opmion 
was, that if the infantry were not 
imtrenched, the plan was worth the 
trial; otherwise not. Scouts were 
dispatched to aseertain this point, 
and the report being that there was 
no intrenchment, an attack was re- 
solved on. In pursuance of this re- 
lution, at about eleven at night, 
1 Whole army was in march, Lord 


Grey commanding the horse, and 
Cofonet Wade the vanguard of the 
foot. The Duke's orders were, that 
the horse should first advance, and 
pushing into the encmy’s camp, et 
deavour to prevent their infanuy 
coming together ; that the cannon 
should follow the horse, and the 
foot the eannon, and draw all up 
in one line, and so finish what 


the cavalry should have begun, be- 
fore the King's horse and artillery 
could be got in order. But it was 


now discovered, that though there 
was no intrenchments, there was 4 
ditch which served as a drain to the 
great moor adjacent, of whieh no 
mention had been made by the 
scouts. To this ditch the horse 
under Lord Grey advanced, and ae 
farther ; and whether immediat vs 
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ing to some accounts, or 
—— been considerably ha- 
nied by the enemy in their at- 
> bad a to pass, ac- 

ja ea cates the field. 
The cavalry being gone, and the 
iple upon which the attack had 
undertaken being that of sur- 
prise, the Duke judged it necessary 
that the infantry should advance as 
as possible. pi es there- 

he came within forty 

the ditch, was obliged to 

to put his battalion into that 
oder, which the extreme rapidity 
of the march had for the time dis- 
concerted. His plan was to pass 
the ditch, reserving his fire; but 
while he was arranging his men for 
tht purpose, another battalion, 
newly come up, began to fire, 
though at a considerable distance ; 
abad example, which it was im- 
ible to prevent the vanguard 
following, aad it was now no 
lager in the power of their com- 
mander to persuade them to ad- 
vce, The King's forces, as well 
hone and artillery as foot, had now 
falltime to assemble. The Duke 
tad no longer cavalry in the field, 
and though his artillery, which con- 
ited only of three or four iron 
guns, was well served under the 
érection of 2 Dutch gunner, it was 
= equal to that of the 
yal army, which, as soon as it 
wai light, began to do great execu- 
tot, In these circumstances, the 
ese Monmouth, fearful of 
encompassed and made pri- 
a the King’s cavalry, i 
approaching upon his flank, 
ind urged, as it is reported, by the 
Mme person whe had stimulated 
lim on to his fatal enterprise, quit- 
ie the field, accompanied by Lord 
oh wed others. The left 
' > command of Co- 
wai Holmes ayd Matthews, next 
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gave way, and Wade's men, after 
having continued for an hour and a 
half, a distant and ineffectual fire, 
seeing their left disconafited, began 
a retreat, which soon afterwards be- 
came a complete rout, 

‘« Thus ended the decisive battle 
of Sedgemore; an attack which 
seemns to have been judiciously con- 
ceived, and in many parts spiritedly 
executed. The General was defi- 
cient neither in courage or conduct; 
and the troops, while they display- 
ed the native bravery of English. 
men, were under as good discipline 
as could be expected from bodies 
newly raised. Two circumstances 
seem to have principally contributed 
to the loss of the day; first, the 
unforeseen difficulty occasioned by 
the ditch, of which the assailants 
had had no intelligence; and se- 
condly, the cowardice of the com- 
mander of the horse. The disco- 
very of the ditch was the more 
alarming, because it threw a gene- 
ral doubt upon the information of 
the spies, and the night being dark, 
they could not ascertain that this 
was the ouly impediment of the 
kind’ which they were to expect. 
The dispersion of the horse was still 
more fatal, inasmuch as it deranged 
the whole order of the plan, by 
which it had been concerted that 
their operations were to facilitate 
the aitack to be made by the foot. 
If Lord Grey had possessed a spirit 
more suitable to his birth and name, 
to the iilustrious friendship with 
which he had been honoured, and 
to the command with which he was 
intrusted, he would doubtless have 
persevered till he found a passage 
into the enemy's camp, which could 
have been effected at a ford not far 
distant : the loss of time occasioned 
by the ditch might not have been 
very material, and the most impert- 


ant consequences might have > 
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sued ; but it would sarely be rash- 
ness to assert, as Hume does, that 
the army would after all have gained 
the victory, had not the misconduct 
of Monmouth and the cowardice of 
Grey prevented it. This rash judg- 
ment is the more to be admired at, 
as the historian has not pointed out 
the instance of misconduct to which 
he refers. The nomber of Mon- 
mouth’s men killed is computed by 
some at two thousand, by others at 
three hundred; a disparity, how- 
ever, which may be easily recon- 
ciled, by supposing that the one 
aceount takes in those who were 
killed in battle, while the other 
comprehends the wretched fugitives 
who were massacred in ditches, corn 
fields, and other hiding places, the 
following day. 

“In general 1 have thought it 
right to follow Wade's narrative, 
which appears to me by far the 
most authentic, if not the only 
authentic account of this import- 
ant transaction. It is imperfect, 
but its impertection arises from the 
narrator's omitting all those cir- 
eumstances of which he was not 
a1 eye witness, and the greater credit 
is on that very account due to him 
for those which he relates. With 
respect to Monmouth’s quitting the 
field, it is not mentioned by him, 
nor is it possible to ascertain the 
precise point of time at which it 
happened. That he fled while his 
troops were still fighting, and there- 
fore too soon for his glory, can 
searcely be doubted; and the ac- 
count given by Fergusson, whose 
veracity however is always to be 
suspected, that Lord Grey urged 
him to the measure, as well by per- 
suasion as by example, seems not 
improbable. The misbehaviour of 
the last mentioned nobleman is more 
certain ; but as, according to Fer- 
gusson, who has been followed by 


others, he actually conversed with 
Monmouth in the field, and as ai 
accounts niake him the companion 
of his flight, it is not to be under. 
stood that when he first gaye ey 
with his cavalry, he ran away ra 
the literal sense of the words, of 
if he did, he must: have returned. 
The exact truth, with regard to this 
and many other interesting particu- 
Jars,-is difficult to be discovered ; 
owing, not more to the darkness of 
the night in which they were trans: 
acted, than to the persoval parti. 
alities and enmities by whiich they 
have been disfigured, in the relg. 
tions of the diilerent Ccoutemporary 
writers. 

** Monmouth with bis suite fire 
directed bis course towards the Bris. 
tol channel, and as is related by 
Oldmixon, wag oncé inclined, atthe 
suggestion of Dr. Oliver, a faith. 
ful and honest adviser, to embark 
for the coast of Wales, witha view 
ot concealing himself some time in 
that principality. Lord Grey, who 
appears to have been in all instances 
his evil genius, dissuaded him from 
this plan, and the small party hav- 
ing separated, took each several 
ways. Monmouth, Grey, and-a 
gentleman of Brandenburg, went 
southward, with a view to gan 
the New Forest in Hampshire, 
where, by means of Grey's con 
nections in that district, and thorough 
knowledge of the country, it was 
hoped they might be in safety, tila 
vessel could be-procuted to traus- 
port them to the continent. They 
left their horses, and disguised theme 
selves as peasants ; but the pursuit, 
stimulated as well by party zeal, as 
by the great pecuniary rewards of 
fered for the capture of Monmouth 
and Grey, was stoo vigilant to be 
eluded. Grey was taken on the 
7th in the, evening ; and the Ger- 


man, who shared thie same inoemiy 
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xt morning, confessed that 


ted from Monmouth but 


Rg irs since. ‘The neigh- 


ing country was immediately 
anf thoroughly searched, and James 
tad, ere night, the satisfaction of 
arning, that his nephew was in 
his power. The unfortunate Duke 
eas discovered in a ditch, half 
concealed by fern and nettles. “His 
yock of provision, which consist- 
st of some peas, gathered in the 
gels through which he had fled, 
was nearly exhausted, and there is 
feason to think, that he had little, 
ifany other sustenance, since he left 
Bridgewater on the evening of the 
sth. To repose he had been equally 
a stranger: how his mind must have 
teen harassed, it is needless to dis- 
cus. Yet that in such circumstances 
he appeared dispirited and crest 
fillen, is, by the unrelenting malig- 
bilyof party writers, imputed to him 
ss cowardice and meanness of spirit. 
That the failure of his enterprise, 

ther with the bitter reflection, 
that he had suffered himself to be 
engaged in it against his own bet- 
ter judgment, joined to the other 
calamitous circumstances of his si- 
uation, had reduced him to a state 
of despondency is evident ; and in 
this frame of mind, he wrote on the 
wety day of his capture, the follow- 
mg letter to the King: 


op the ne 


“Sir, 

“Your Majesty may think it the 
“misfortune I now lie under, makes 
“me make this application to you ; 
“bat Ido assure your Majesty, 
“itisthe remorse ] now have in me 
“of the wrong 1 have done you in 
“ several things, and now in taking 
7 arms against you. For my tak- 
, hear arms, if was never in my 
P - since the King died: 
, efrince and Princess of Orange 

will be witness for me of the as 
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surance I gave them, that ] would 
never stif against you. But my 
misfortune was such, as to meet 
with some horrid. people, that 
made me believe things of your 
Majesty, and gave me ©o many 
false arguments, that I was fully 
led away to believe, that it wasa 
shamé arid a sin before God, . not 
té."do’ it. But, Sir,,! will aot 
trouble your Majesty at present 
with many things I could say for 
niyself, that I am sure would 
move your compassion ; the chief 
end of this letter being only to 
beg of you, that I may have that 
happiness as to speak to your Ma- 
jesty ; for I have that to say to 
you, Sir, that I hope may give you 
a long and happy reign. 7 

“fam sure, Sir, when you hear. 
me, you will be convinced of the 
zeal I have of your preservation, 
and how heartily I repent of what 
[have done. I can say no more 
to your Majesty now, being this 
letter must be seen by those that 
keep me. ‘Therefore, Sir, I shall 
make and end, in begging of your 
Majesty to believe so well of me, 
that I would rather die a thousand 
deaths, than excuse any. thing I 
have done, if I really did not think 
myself the most in the wrong that 
ever a man was; and had not, 
from the bottom of my heart, an 
abhorrence for those that put me 
upon it, and for the action it- 
self. I hope, Sir, God Almighty 
will strike your heart with mercy 
and compassion for me, ag he has 
done mife with abliorrénce of 
what I have done: . Wherefore, 
Sir, I hope 1 may live to shew you 
how zealous 1 shall ever be tor 
your service ; and-could [ but say 
one word in this letter, you wonld 
be convibced of it; but it is of 
that consequence that J. dare not 
do it. Therefore, Sir, 1 do beg of 


“you 
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“ you once more to let me speak to 
“you; for then will be con- 
* yinced how much I shall ever be, 
* Your Majesty's 
** most humble and dutiful, 
« MONMOUTH.” 


“ The only certain conclusion to 
be drawn from this letter, which 
Mr. Echard, in a manner perhaps 
not so seemly for a churchman, 
terms submissive, * is, that Mon- 
mouth still wished anxiously for life, 
and was willing to save it, even at 
the cruel price of begging and re- 
ceiving it as a boon from his enemy. 
Ralph conjectures with great pro- 
bability, that this unhappy man's 
feelings were al] governed by his ex- 
cessive affection for his mistress; and 
that a vain hope of enjoying, with 
Lady Harriet Wentworth, that re- 
tirement which he had so unwil- 
lingly abandoned, induced him to 
edopt a conduct, which he might 
otherwise have considered as inde- 
cent. At any rate it must be ad- 
mitted, that to cling to life is a 
strong instinct in human nature, and 
Monmouth might reasonably enough 
satisfy himself, that when his death 
could not by any possibility, benefit 
either the public or his friends, to 
follow such instinct, even in a man- 
ner that might tarnish the splendor 
of heroism, was no impeachment of 
the moral virtue of a man, 

** With respect to the mysterious 
part of the letter, where he speaks 
vf one word, which would be of 
such infinite importance, it is difli- 
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cult, if not rather utterly impossible 
to explain it by any rational cunje. 
ture. Mr. M erson's favourite 
pYectneets thas ¢ e Prince of 
been a party to the late at 

and that Monmouth's intent; 
when he wrote the letter, was tg 
disclose this important fact to the 
King, + is totally destroyed by those 
expressions, in which the unforty. 
nate prisoner tells his Majesty he had 
assured the Prince and Princess of 
Orange that he would never si 
against him. Did he assure the 
Prince of Orange that he would pe. 
ver do that which he was e 
to the Prince of Orange hp 
Can it be said that this wasa false 
fact, and that no such assurances 
were in truth given? To what 
purpose was the falsehood? In or 
der to conceal, from motives whe. 
ther honourable or otherwise, his 
connection with the Piince? What? 
a fiction in one paragraph of the 
letter in order to conceal a fact, 
which in the next he declares his in- 
tention of revealing? The thing is 
impossible ¢ 

‘« The intriguing character of the 
Secretary of State, the Ear] of Sun- 
derland, whose duplicity in many 
instances cannot be doubted, and 
the mystery in which almost ri 
thing relating to him is invols 
might Jead us to suspect that the ex- 
pressions point at some discovery ia 
which that nobleman was conect- 
ed; and that Monmouth had itia 
his power te be of important st- 
vice to James, by revealing to him 


* Echard, p. 771. “ His former spirit sunk into pusillanimity, and he meanly 
endeavoured, by the following submissive letter," &c.  E. 


+ Macpherson’s Hist. 


. $ Even if this complete refutation were wanting, the whole system of — 
ted to the Prince of Orange by the abovementioned author, by * 


made to act in concert with Monmouth at this time, is so contra 


to common 


gense, that the hypothesis never could have been offered to the belief of man- 
kind by one whose mind was net fortificd by some previous experience of their un- 


the 
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of his minister. Such 
ow jectre might be strengthened 
e that has had some 
ye and to the truth of which 
ort, King James's re ie - 
m them can be reli 
ee ony. It is said that 
‘ee Duke of Monmouth ‘ser Mr. 
heldon, one of t ing’s 
ra who came to meet him on 
bis way to London, that he had had 
reason to thar meet are oo 
jon, and authorise eldon to 
mention this to the King: that 
ghile Sheldon was relating this to 
his Majesty, Sunderland ot. 
Sheldon hesitated, but was ordere 
togoon. ‘“* Sunderland seemed at 
4 struck,” (as well he might 
whether innocent or guilty) ‘* but 
“gher a short time, said pes a 
“laugh, if that be all he (Mon- 
ana) can discover to save his 
“life, it will do him little good."’ * 
it is to be remarked that in Shel- 
don's conversation, as alluded to by 
King James, the Prince of Orange's 
ume is not even mentioned, either 
s connected with Monmouth or 
with Sunderland, But, on the other 
hand, the difficulties that stand in 
the way of our interpreting Mon- 
mouth's letter as alluding to Sunder- 
nd, or of supposing that the writer 
otithad any well founded accusa- 
too against that minister, are insur- 
mountable. If he had such an ac- 
‘wsation ta make, why did he not 
mkeit? The King says expressly, 
th in a letter to the Prince of 
» and in the extract from his 
ins, above cited, that Mon- 
mouth made no discovery of con- 
“quence, and the explanation sug- 
ted, that his silence was owing 
loSunderland the Seeretary’s having 
tured bim of his pardon, seems 
Madmissable. Such assur- 
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ances could have their influence ne 
Jonger than while the hope of par 
don remained. Why then did he 
continue silent, when he foundJames 
wexorable? If he was willing te 
accuse the Earl before he re- 
ceived these assurances, it is incon- 
ceivable that he should have ang 
scruple about doing it when they 
turned out to have been delusive, 
and when his mind must have been 
exasperated by the reflection that 
Sunderland's perfidious promises 
and self-interested suggestions, had 
deterred him from the only probable. 
means of saving his life. 

‘« A third, and perhaps the most 
plausible, interpretation of the words 
in question is, that they point toa 
discovery of Monmouth’s friends in 
England, when, in the dejected 
state of his mind, at the time of 
writing, unmanned as he was by 
misfortune, he might sincerely pro- 
mise what the return of better 
thoughts forbade him to perform. 
This account, however, though free 
from the great absurdities belonging 
to the two others, is by no means 
satisfactory. The phrase ‘* one 
‘* word,” seems to relate rather to 
some single person, or some single 
tact, and can hardly apply to any 
list of associates that might be in- 
tended to be sacrificed. On the 
other hand, the single denunciation 
of Lord Delamere, of Lord Bran- 
don, or even of the Earl of Devon- 
shire, or of any other private indivi- 
dual, could not be consideredas of thag 
extreme consequence, which Mon- 
movth attaches to his promised dis- 
closure. I have mentioned Lord 
Devonshire, who was certainly not 
implicated in the enterprise, and 
who was not even suspected, be- 
cause it appears from Grey's narra. 
tive, that one of Monmouth's agents 


had 
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had once given hopes of his support ; 
and therefore there is a bare possi- 
bility that Monmouth may have 
reckoned upon his assistance. Per- 
haps, after all, the letter has been 
canvassed with too much nicety, 
and the words of it weighed more 
scrupulously, than, proper allowance 
beisg, made for the situation and 
state of mind of the writer, they 
ought to have been. They may 
have been thrown out at hazard, 
merely as means to ob! ain an inter- 
view, of which the unhappy prison- 
er thought he might, in some way or 
other, make his advantage. If any 
more precise meaning existed in his 
mind, we must be content to pass it 
over as one of those obscure pornts 
of history, upon which, neither ihe 
sagacity of historians, nor the many 
documents since made pubic, nor 
the great discoverer, ‘Time, has yet 
thrown any distinct light, 

‘* Moumouth and Grey were now 
to be conveyed to London, for which 
purpose they set out on the 11th, 
and arrived in the vicinity of the 
metropolis on the 13th of July. In 
the mean while, the Queen Dow- 
ager, who seems to have behaved 
with 3 uniformity of kindness to- 
wards her husband's son, that does 
her great honour, urgently pressed 
the King to admit his nephew to an 
audience, Importuned, therefore, 
by imtreaties, and instigated by the 
curiosity which Monmouth’s myste- 
rious expressions, and Sheldon’s 
story had excited, he consented, 
though with a fixed determination 
to shew no mercy. James was not 
of the number of those, in whom 
the want of an extensive understand- 


ing ts compensated by a delicacy of 


seutiment, or by those right feelings 
which are often found to be better 


guides for the conduct, than the mos 
accurate reasoning. Fis Nature dig 
not revolt, lis blood did not run cold 
at the thoughts of behulding the ex 
of a brother whom he had why. 
embracing his Knees, px titioning, 
and petitioning in vain, for Jife. of 
interchanging words and looks with 
a nephew on whom he was inexor. 
ably determined, within forty-eight 
short hours, to inflict an ignominions 
death. 

‘In Macpherson’s extract from 
King James's Memoirs, it jg Con. 
tessed that the King ought not to 
have seen, if he was not disposed to 
pardon the culprit; * but whether 
the observation is made by theexiled 
Prince himself, or by him who gives 
the extract, is in this, as in many 
other passages of those Memoirs, 
dificult to determine. Surely if 
the King had made this refleetion 
betore Monmouth’s execution, jt 
must have occurred tothat Monarch, 
that if he had inadvertently done 
that which he ought not to bave 
done, without an intention to par. 
don, the only remedy was to cor. 
rect that part of his eynduct which 
was still in his power, and since he 
could pot recal the interview, t 
grant the pardon. 

‘* Pursuant to this hard-hearted 
arrangement, Monmouth and Grey, 
on the very day of their arrival, were 
brought to Whitehall, where they 
had severally interviews with bis 
Majesty. James, in a letter to the 
Prince of Orange, dated the follow- 
mg day, gives a short account of 
both these interviews. Monmouth, 
he says, betrayed a weakness, which 
did not become one who had claim- 
ed the title of King; bat made De 
discovery of consequence. Grey 
was more ingenuous, f (it is not 


* Macpherson’s State Papers, I. 144, 


+ Dalrymple’s Memors, Ul, 154, 


certain 
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extain in what sense his Majesty 
yes the term, since he does not re- 
' iscovery made by that 
fer to apy discovery ma y that 
tord,) and never once begged his 
ie, Short as this account is, it 
gems the ouly authentic one of 
those interviews. Bishop Kennet, 
who has been followed by most of 
the modern histerians, relates that 
“This unhappy captive, by the in- 
 tepcession of the Queen Dowager, 
«was brought to the King’s pre- 
“ence, and fell presently at his 
# feet, and confessed he deserved to 
«die; but conjured him, with tears 
“in his eyes, Det to use him with 
the severity of justice, and to grant 
“ him a life which he would be ever 
“ peady to sacrifice for his service, 
« He mentioned to him the example 
“of several great princes, who had 
“yielded to the impressions of cle- 
“ mency on the like occasions, and 
“ who had never afterwards repent- 
“ed of those acts of generosity and 
“mercy; concluding, in a most 
“pathetic manner, Remember, Sir, 


“Tam your brother’s son, and if 


“you take my life, it is your own 
“blood that you will shed. The 
“ King asked him several questions, 
“and made him sign a declaration 
“that his father told him he was 
“never married to his mother: and 
“said, he was sorry indeed for his 
“misfortunes ; but his crime was 
“of too great a consequence to be 
“left unpunished, and he must of 
“ hecessity suffer for it. The Queen 
“li said to have insulted him in a 
“Very arrogant and unmerciful man- 
“het. So that when the Duke 
“saw there was nothing designed 
“by this interview, but to satisfy 
the Queen's revenge, he rose up 
“from his Majesiy’s feet with a 
ape air of bravery, and was car- 
“ned back to the Tower.” * 


* Kennet, IIL. 439. 
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‘* The topics used by Monmouth 
are such as he might naturally have 
employed, and the demeanour at- 
tributed to him, upon finding the 
King inexorable, is consistentenough 
with general probability, and his 
particular character: but that the 
King took care to extract, from 
him a confession of Charles's decla- 
ration with respect to his illegiti- 
macy, before be announced his final 
refusal of mercy, and that the Queen 
was present for the purpose of revil- 
ing and insulting him, are circum- 
stances too atrocious to merit be- 
lief, without some more certain evi- 
dence. It must be remarked, also, 
that Burnet, whose general. preju- 
dices would not lead him to doubr 
any imputations against the Queen, 
does not mention her Majesty's 
being present. Monmouth's offer 
of changing religion is mentioned 
by him, but no authority quoted ; 
and no hint of the kind appears ei- 
ther in James's Letters, or in the ex- 
tract from his Memoirs. 

“ From Whitehall Monmouth 
was at night carried to the Tower, 
where no longer uncertain as to his 
fate, he seems to have collected his 
mind, and to have resumed _ his 
wonted fortitude. The Bill of At- 
tainder that had Jately passed, hav- 
ing superseded the necessity of a legal 
trial, his execution was fixed for the 
next day but one after his commit- 
ment, This interval appeared too 
short even for the worldly business 
which he wished to transact, aud he 
wrote again to the King, on the 14th, 
desiring some short respite, which 
was peremptorily refused. The 
difficulty of obtaining any certainty 
concerning facts, even in instances 
where there has not been any ap- 
parent motive for disguising them, 
is no where more striking, than in 


Echard, III. 771. 
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the few remaining hours of this un- 
fortunate man's life. According to 
King James's statement in his Me- 
moirs, he refused to see his wife, 
while other accounts assert positive- 
ly that she refused to sce him, unless 
in presence of witnesses. Burnet, 
who was not likely to be mistaken 
in a fact of this kind, says they did 
meet, and parted very coldly, a 
circumstance which, if truc, gives 
us no very favourable idea of the 
*s character. There is also men- 
fion of a third letter written by him 
to the King, which being entrusted 
io 3 perfidious officer of the name 
of Scott, never reached its destina- 
tion; * but for this there is no 
foundation. What seems most cer- 
tain is, that in the Tower, and not in 
the closet, he signed a paper, re- 
nouncing his pretensions to the 
crown, the same which he after- 
wards delivered on the scaffold; and 
that he was inclined to make this 
declaration, not by any vain hope 
of life, but by his affection for his 
children, whose situation he rightly 
yodged would be safer and better 
under the reigning monarch and his 
successors, when it should be evi- 
cent that they could no Jonger be 
competitors for the throne. 

** Monmouth was very sincere in 
his religious professions, and it is 
probable, that a great portion of 
this sad day was passed in devotion 
and religions discourse with the two 
prelates, who had been sent by his 
Majesty to assist him in his spiritual 
concerns. Turner, Bishop of Fly, 
had been with him early in the 
morning, and Kenn, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, was sent, upon the re- 
fusal of 4 respite, to prepare Lim 
for the stroke, which it was now 
irevocably tixed he should suffer 
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the ensuing day They stored yas 
him all night, and in the mons 
of the fifteenth were joined by De 
Hooper, afterwards, in the reign of 
Anne, made Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and by Dr. Tennison whe 
succeeded Tillotson in the re of 
Canterbury. This last divine ig 
stated by Burnet to have been most 
acceptable to the Duke, and 

he joined the others in some harsh 
expostulations, to have done what 
the right reverend historian ¢on. 
ceives to have been his duty, in a 
softer, and less peremptory manner, 
Certain it 1s, that none of these 
holy men seem to have erred og 
the side of compassion or complai- 
sance to their illustrious penitent, 
Besides endeavouring to convince 
him of the guilt of his connection 
with his beloved Lady Harriet, of 
which he could never be brought to 
a due sense, they seem to have r- 
peatedly teased him with contro 
versy, and to have been far more 
solicitous to make him confess what 
they deemed the true creed of the 
church of England, than to soften 
or console his sorrows, or to help 
him to that composure of mind s 
necessary for his situation. He de- 
clared himself to be a member of their 
church, but they denied that he 
could be so, unless he thoroughly 
believed the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance. He re 
pented generally of his sins, and 
especially of his late enterprise, but 
they insisted that he noust repent of 
it in the way they prescribed to him, 
that he must own it to have been 4 
wicked resistance to his lawful King, 
and a detestable act of rebellion. f 
Some historians have imputed this 
seemingly cruel conduct to the 
King’s particular instructions, W499 


* Dalrymple’s Memoirs, I. 1°27. 


+ Burnet, 1. 330 
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ue he desirous of extracting, or 
mer extorting, from the lips of his 
deine nephew, such a confession as 
eakibe matter of triumph to the 
wet cause. But the character of 
the two prelates principally cons 
ened, both for general uprigutness, 
wd sincerity as church of England 
nea, makes it more candid to sup- 
mse, that they did not act from 
motives of servile compliance, but 
ether from an intemperate party 
veil for the honour of their church, 
which they jadged would be signally 
somoted, if such’ a man as Mon- 
mouth, after having throughout his 
if acted in defiance of their fa- 
vorite doctrine, could be brought 
i his ast moments to acknowledge 
tsa divine truth. It must never 
beforgotten, if we would understand 
ti listory of this period, that the 

orthodox members of our 
church regarded monarchy not as a 
teman, but as 2 divine institutior, 
mi passive obedience and non- 
eastaice, not as political maxims, 
bar's articles of religion. 

“At ten o'clock on the 15th, 
Moninouth proceeded in’ a-carriage 
# the Lieutenant’ of the Tower, 
Tower Hill, the place destined 
frhisexecution. The two Bishops 
vereim thé carriage with him, and 
me of them took that opportunity 
informing him, that their con- 
twersial altercations were not yet 
«a end; and that upon the scaf- 
tid, be would again be pressed for 
Sor explicit and satisfactory decla- 
Mons of fpentance. When arriv- 
“atthe bar, which had been put u 
& the purpose of keepi He 

tie M ping out the 
wear » Monmouth descended 
Catriage, and mounted the 

wd with a firm step, attended 

‘4S spiritual assistants. ‘The she- 
® and executioners were already 


tere. 2 . . J 
© concourse of spectators 
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was innumerable; and if we are to 
credit traditional accounts, never 
was the general compassion more 
atiectivogly expressed. ‘The tears, 
sighs, and groans, which the first 
stght of this heart-rending spectacle 
produced, were svon succeeded by 
an universal and awful silence; a 
respecttul attention, and affectionate 
anxiety, to hear every syllable that 
Should pass the lips of the sufferer. 
The Duke began by saying he should 
speak little: he came to die, and he 
should die a Protestant of the church 
of England. Here he was inter- 
rupted by the assfstants, and told, 
that, if he was of the church of 
England, he must acknowledge the 
doctrine of non-resistance to be true, 
In vain did ie reply, that if he ac- 
Knowledged the doctrine of the 
church in general, it included ‘all’: 
they insisted he should own that 
doctrine particularly with respect to 
his case, and urged much more con- 


cerning their favourite point, upon 


which, however, they obtained no- 
thing but a repetition in substance of 
former answers. © He was thén pro- 
ceeding to speak of Lady Harriet 
Wentworth, of ‘his high esteem for 
her, and of his confirmed opinion 
that their connection was innocent 
in the sight of God; ‘when Goslin 
the Sheriff asked him, with al] the 
unfeeling bluntness of a vulgar mind, 
whether he was ever married to her. 
The Duke refusing to answer, the 
same magistrate, in the like stratn, 
though changing his subject, said he 
hoped to have heard of his repent- 
ance for the treason and bloodshed 
which had been committed; to 
which the prisoner replied with 


‘great mildness, that he died very 


penitent. Here the churchmen again 
interposed, and renewed their de- 
mand of particular penitence and 
public acknowledgment upon public 

Cc affairs, 
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affairs, - Monmouth referred them to 
the following paper which he had 
signed that morning : 


«* [ declare, that the title of King 
* was forced upon me ; and, that 
* it.was very much contrary to my 
*‘ opinion, when | was proclaimed. 
** For the satistaction ot the world, 
** | do declare that the late, King 
** told me, he was vever married to 
‘my mother, Having declared 
‘* this, I hope, the King, who is 
now, will not let my children 
suffer on this account. And to 
‘this I put my hand this fifteenth 
“* day of July, 1085. 
* MONMOUTH.” 


“~ 
- 


“ There was nothing, they said, 
in that paper about resistance ; nor, 
though Monmouth quite worn out 
with their importunitics, said to one 
of them, ina most attecting man- 
ner, ‘{ 1 am to dic,—Pray my Lord, 
---‘* | refer to my ,paper,” would 
these. men think it consistent with 
their duty to. desist... They were 
only a. few ,.words they desired on 
one point. |The substance of these 
applications on one hand, and an- 
swers on the other, was repeated, 
over and over again, in a manner 
that could not be believed, if the 
facts were not attested by the signa- 
ture. af the persons principally con- 
cerned, * If the Duke, in declar. 
ing his sorrow for what had passed, 
used the word invasion, ‘* give it 
** the true name,” said they, ‘‘ and 
" © What name 
** you please,” replied the amild- 
tempered Monmouth. He was sure 
he was going to everlasting happi- 
ness, and considered the serenity, of 


his mind in his present circum- 


elaijees, as a certain earnest of the 


* Vide Somere’s Tracts, I. 435. 


tavour of his Creator. His repent. 
auce, he said, must be true, for he 
had no fear of dying, he should de 
like a lamb. ..“* Much may cake 
ge from natural courage,” wag the 
unfeeling and. stupid reply of one 
of the assistants. Monmouth, With 
that modesty inseparable from. trye 
bravery, denied that he was in gt: 
neral less fearful than other Men 
maintaining that his present courare 
Was owing to his CONsCiousness that 
God had forgiven him his past trans. 
gressions, of all which generally be 
repented with all his soul. 

‘* At last the reverend assistant: 
consented to join with him in prayer, 
but no sooner were they risen from 
their kneeling posture, then they re- 
turned. to their charge. Not. satis. 
fied with what had passed, they-e- 
borted him to a true and thorough 
repentance ; would he not pray tw 
the King? and_ send a dutitul mes 
sage to, his Majesty, to recommend 
the Dutchess and his children? As 
“* you please ;”’ was the reply, “J 
‘© pray for him and for all mes,” 
He now spoke to the executioner, 
‘desiring that he might have no ep 
over his eyes, and began undressing 
One would have thought that in ths 
Jast sad ceremony, the poor prise 
er might have been unmolested, and 
that the divines would have bec 
satisfied, that prayer was the only 
part of their function for whch 
their duty now called upon the: 
They judged differently, and one « 

them Thad the fortitude to reque* 
the Duke, even in this stage of te 
business, that he would address 
himself to the soldiers then presen 
“to tell them he stood a sad exampe 
of rebellion, and entreat the peop* 
to be loyal and obedient to the Rung 
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repeated Monmouth, 
ig atone more peremptory than he 
had before been provoked to;/<* J 
gil) make no speeches, I come 
“to die” My Lord, ten words 
os will be enough,” suid the pgtse- 
ering divine, to which the Duke 
made no answer, but turning to the 
executioner, expressed a hope that 
be would do his work better now 
shan in the case of Lord Kussel. He 
then felt: the axe, which he appre- 
bended was not sharp enough, but 
being assured that it was of proper 
sharpness and weight, he laid down 
hishead. Inthe meantime, mauy 
fervent ejaculations were used by 
the reverend assistants, who, it must 
he observed, even in these momeats 
of horror, shewed themselves not 
umindful of the points upon which 
they.bad been. disputing; praying 
God toaccept his imperfect and ge- 
wral repentance. 

“The executioner now struek 
the blow, but so feebly or unskil- 
fully, that Monmouth being but 
slightly. wounded, litted up his head, 

looked. him in the face as if 
wapbraid him, but said nothing. 
The two following strokes were as 
ineffectual as the first, and the 
beadsman in a fit of horror; ceclar- 
(dhe could not finish his work. 
The sheriffs threatened him; he 
was forced again to make a further 
ial, and in two more strokes sepa- 
ted the head from the body. 

“Thus fell, in the thirty-sixth 
rear of his age, James, Duke of 
Monmouth, a man against whom all 
that has been said by the most inve- 
traitenemies both to him and his 
party, amounts to little more than 
this, that he had not a mind equal 
to the situation in which his ambi- 
lon, at different times, engaged 

But to judge 


“ hes, 


bim to place himself. 
with candour, we must make 
Weat allowances, not enly for the 
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temptations into which be was led 
by the splendid prosperity of the 
earlier parts of his life, but also for 
the adverse prejudices with which 
he was regarded by almost all the 
cotemporary writers from whom his 
actions and character are described. 
The Tories of course are uniavour- 
able to him; and even among the 
Whigs, there seems, in many, a 
strong inclination to disparage him; 
some to accuse themselves for not 
having joined him, others to make 
a display of their exclusive attach- 
ment to their mote successful leader; 
King William. Burnet says of Mon- 
mouth, that he was gentle, brave, 
and sincere: to these praises, from 
the united testimony of all who 
knew him, we may add that of 
generosity, and sirely those quali- 
ties go a great way in making up 
the catalogue of all that is amiable 
and estimable in human_ nature. 
One of the most conspicuous fea- 
tures in his character, seems to have 
been a remarkable, and as some 
think, a culpable degree of flexi- 
bility. That such a disposition is 
preferable to its opposite extreme, 
will be admitted by all who think 
that modesty, even in excess, is 
more nearly allied to wisdom, thaa 
conceit and self suficiency. He 
who has attentively considered the 
politieal, or indeed ihe general con- 
cerns of life, may possibly go still 
further, and rank a willingness to 
be convinced, or in some cases 
even without conviction, to concede 
our own opinion to that of other 
men, among the principal ingre- 
dients in the composition of practi- 
cal wisdom. Monmouth had suf- 
fered this flexibility, so laudable in 
many cases, fo degenerate into a 
habit, which made him often fol- 
low the advice, or yield to the en- 
treaties, of persons whose charac- 
ters by no means entitled them to 
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such deference. The sagacity of 
Shaftesbury, the honour of Russel, 
the genius of Sidney, mighit. in the 
Opinion of a modest man, be safe 
and eligible guides. The partiality 
of friendship, and the conviction of 
his firm attachment, might be some 
excuse for his listening so much te 
Grey ; but he never could, at any 

siod of bis life, have mistaken 
Pratyasion for an honest man. There 
is reason to believe that the advice of 
the two last mentioned persons had 
great weight in persuading him to 
the unjustifiable step of declaring 
himself King. But far the most 
guilty act in this man’s Tife, was his 
lending his name to the declaration 
Which was published at Lyme, and 
in this instance, Fergtisson, who 
penned the paper, was both the 
adviser and the instroment. To 
accuse the King of having burnt 
London, murdered Essex in the 
Tower, and finally, poisoned his 
brother, unsupported by evidence to 
substantiate such dreadful charges, 
was calumny of the most afrocious 
kind ; but the guilt is still heighten- 
ed, when we observe, that from 
no conversation of Monmouth, nor 
indeed from any other circumstance 
whatever, do we collect that he 
himself believed the horrid acensa- 
tions to be true. With regard to 
Fssex's death, in particular, the only 
one of the three charges which was 
believed by any man of common 
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sense, the late King was as mye! 
implicated in the suspicion as Jame 
That the latter should baye dared 
to be concerned in such an’ ge 
Without the privacy of his brother 
was too absurd an imputation to be 
attempted, even in the days of the 
Popish plot. On the other'hind, j 
was certainly not the intention % 
the son to brand his father gs a 
assassin. I is too plain, that in th 
instance of this declaration, Mos. 
mouth, with a facility highly ering. 
ral, consented to set his name tp 
whatever Fergusson recommiendéd 
as advantageous to the cause. Among 
the many dreadful circumstances #. 
tending civil wars, perhaps there are 
few more revolting to a good mind, 
than ‘the wicked calumnies’ with 
which, in the heat of contentien, 
men, otherwise men of hononr, have 
in all ages and countries permitted 
themselves to load their adversaries, 
It is remarkable that there is no 
trace of the divines who attended 
this unfortunate man, having e- 
horted him to a_ particular repent- 
ance of his manifesto, or having 
called for a retraction or disa¥ 

of the accusations contained init 
They were so intent upon points 
more immediately connected with 
orthodoxy of faith, ‘that they omitted 
pressing their penitent to thé only 
declaration, by which he could make 
any satisfactory atonement to those 
whom he Imd injured.” 


— 
- — 
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[From Mr, Invinc’s MgMoiRks OF His Lirs. | 


¢ BT was perhaps the alarming state 
? : am Ceull aad 

_ of France that induced Buchan- 

an to hasten his return to his native 

country, The precise period of his re- 


oT 
turn has not been ascertailit st 
is certain he was at the Scottish 


in January, 1562; and that, 
month of April, he was officiating © 
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classical tutor to the queen, who was 
hen in the twentieth year of her 
we, Evety afternoon she perused 
with Buchanan a portion of Livy. 
This author is not commonly recom 
sended to very young scholars ; and 
indeed the study of the Latin lan- 
gage is known to have occupied a 
cmsiderable share of her previous 
vention, She had been sent to 
France in the sixth year of her age, 
wd had acquired every accomplish- 
sent that could adorn her station. 
Thecharms of her person were so 
conspicuous as to place her above 
the most elegant of her fair cotem- 
poraries; and the polish of her mind 
nded to the native elegance 
of herexterna]l form. She was ac- 
inted not only with the Scottish 
wd French, but also with the lia- 
lua and Spanish languages ; aud her 
eof the Latin tongue was 
wch as modern ladies have not very 
oien surpassed. In the fourteenth 
yarof her age, she pronounced, be- 
foeasplendid auditory of the French 
curt, a Latin declamation ayaiyst 
de opinion of those who would de- 
tar the female sex from the liberal 
mits of science and Jiterature. 
bis oration, which she had herself 
Whi she afterwards translated 
ao French; but neither the origi- 
wl nor the version has ever been 
jeblished. Some of ber Italian and 
tench verses are however preserved. 
“ay was unquestionably entitled to 
we character of a learned princess ; 
ut ber subsequent conduct rather 
*¢§ to confirm than to refute the 
“4istie observation of Muretus. 

“The era at which Buchanan fi- 
4) returned to his native country, 
Y= highly important. After a vio- 
“St struggle between the old and 
ni ry religion, the latter had at 
me: its doctrines and 
a ne aie the sanction of 

ment in the year 1560. For 
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the manly principles of the Reforma. 
tion he had always cherished a secret 
affection ; and his attachment, as he 
candidly owns, had been confirmed 
by the personal malignity of the 
grey friars. As he now resided in 
a country where he could avow his 
sentiments without restraint, he pro- 
fessed himself a member of the ree 
formed church of Scotland; and 
this accession to their cause was duly 
appreciated by the leaders of the 
party. ‘he Ear) of Murray was then 
rising towards that summit of power 
which he afterwards attained. He 
was one of the few Scottish nobles 
of the age who reverenced literature, 
and patronized its professors, His 
own education had not been neg- 
lected; he had been committed to 
the tuition of Ramus, who then pre- 
sided over the College of de Préle at 
Varis. For Buchanan he soon pro- 
cured a station of some dignity and 
importance : as commendator of the 
priory of St. Andrews, he enjoyed 
the right of nominating the principal 
of St. Jeonard’s College; and a 
vacancy occurring about the year 
1506, he placed Buchanan at the 
head of that seminary. The master- 
ships of the Scottish colleges are gee 
nerally conferred on ecclesiastics : 
this practice does not, however, in 
each stance, result from the fun- 
damental statutes, bat from the in- 
fluence of established modes, It 
has indeed been asserted, that Bu- 
chanan was not a mere layman, but 
a doctor and professor of divinity. 
This supposition is evidently devoid 
of foundation ; and its author ought 
to have recollected the distinction 
between doctors by office, and doc- 
tors by faculty. ‘lhe tenure of his 
appointinent would seem to have 
imposed the task of delivering occa- 
sional Jectures on theology ; and the 
skill with which he discussed the 
subject of prophetic inspiration is 

com- 
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commemorated in the unpublished 
history of Calderwood, The theo- 
Jogical prelections of a gay and satiri. 
cal poet must have excited no ordi- 
nary curiosity. Buchanan was a 
man of universal talent: and the 
study of theology had recently oc- 
cupied a considerable share of his 
aticntion. 

‘€ On his return to Scotland, he 
determined to publish, tm a correct 
manner, the peetical works which 
he had composed at many different 
pe! iods of his varie vated life. His 
paraphrase of eighteen psalms had 
already appeared as a specimen ; and 
the whole version having received 
the polish of his masterly hand, he 
committed it to H. Stephanus. ‘That 
famous printer is represented as hav- 
ing long deferred the impression ; 
apd itis at least certain that the ma- 
nuscript was in his custody so early 
as the year 1502. Its suppression 
might be impute. to various causes ; 
but according to the yery learned 
Hadrianus Junius, he had protracted 
the edition with the secret view of 
claiming this yerston as his own, in 
the event of Buchanen’s decease. 
Many circumstances render this sup- 
position highly improbable: and it 
must be recollected that Junius re- 
garded with manifest hostility, the 
man to whom he imputes so flagi- 
tious a scheme. The date of this 
first complete edition ts uacertain ; 
for it has been absurdly omitted in 
the book itseif. It was printed by 
Henricus Stephanus and his brother 
Robertus. In the year 1500 they 
published a second edition, which 
includes the author's tragedy of Jeph- 
thes. Buchanan, in the title-page of 
both impressions, is styled ‘* Poe- 
tarum vostri seculi facile princeps:” 
wn lis paraphrase was recommend- 
ed to the learned world by the po- 
etical encomiums of several respect- 
baie scholars ; by the Greek verses 
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of H. Stephanus, Franciscus Portye 
and F redericus Jamotius, and by the 
Latin verses of Stephanus and Qa. 
telvetro. The name of Jamotius js 
not so familiar to learned ears, bur 
he was a mai of considerable ergd. 
tion, He was a native of Bethune iy 
Artois, and by profession a physician, 
Castelvetro, an Italian critic of high 
reputation, is still regarded as tne 
of the most subtle Commentators on 
Aristotle’s poetics. Of Buchanan's 
superlative genius, Stephanus was q 
zealous admirer: it was he who 
conferred upon him the appellatiog 
gf chict poet of the age; and this 
honourable title was afterwards r. 
cognized by the scholars of France, 
Tialy, Germany, and other countries. 
Of this celebrated printer, it may be 
safely affirined that he was at least 
as much inclined to censure as to 
commend : his cotemporary Joseph 
Scaliger, though very willing to ap- 
pland his erudition, has character. 
ized him as a man of an arrogant 
and morose temper; and even his 
son-in-law, the candid and amiable 
Casaubon, however anxious h 
might be to conceal his infirmities, 
has occasionally mentioned him @ 
terms of similar import. The er- 
dition of Stephanus was however e- 
tensive and profonnd ; insomuch 
that he is justly re garded as the most 
learned printer who has yet appea™ 
ed. He was one of the best Grec- 
ans of that laborious age ; and Was 
eminently skilled in the Latins 
well as in his vernacular langaagt. 
The Greek tongue he studied &- 
fore the Latin ; and this unusual me- 
thod he afterwards recommended & 
the most eligible. ‘ The servic® 
which he rendered to the cause “ 
literature were sych 4s entitle him . 
perpetual gratitude : before his tune, 
Greek books were extremely Fare 5 
id the numerous editions whic: 
, ress, are gene 

rally 
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proceeded trom his p 
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ally distinguished for their correct- 
vss and elegance. Or his own 

jtions at is -more diiicult to 
speak. By his Fhesuurus er 
Gnecet, as well as by some of his 

Jological annotations, — he w- 
doubtedly rendered essent ial service 
wy classical learning ; but Ins efforts 
x ahigher species of excelience are 
for the most part attended witha very 
‘diferent success. He produced 
wa infinite number of litle works, 
ubich certainly display but a slen- 
der shave of judgment. Among 
other critical lucubrations, he pub- 
lished a dissertation De Criticis }e- 
tribus Gracis eb [Latinis; and on 
sith asubject, a curious and inte- 
resting treatise might have been ex- 
pected from so Jearned a man: this 
disertation, however, is suthciently 
trifling and jejune. Another book 
hehas professedly written on the La- 
taity of Lipsius; but a great part of 
itis occupied with cgnsiderations re- 
gecting a way with the Turks. ‘his, 
we Sealiger, appeared so ridiculous, 
tat some person proposed to entitle 
t De Lipsit Latinitate advergus 
Twream.” He was judiciously ads 
wed by Thuanus aad by P. Pithaus 
to restrict himself to the publication 
@ancient authors; a plan by which 
te would have contributed more 
edlectuallly to the advancement of 
earning. 

“Stephanus, who was ambitious of 
wiyersal excellence, might perhaps 
epect to obtain the same pre-emi- 
maeamong the Greek, as was dve 
Buchanan among the Latin para- 
phrasts of the psalms, But like bis 
Mitiyman Serranus, he did not 
complete the version of which he 
pabutshed &@ specimen. A Greek 
"alslation had formerly been exhi- 
‘wed by Apollinarius ; and at a more 
“eM @ra, others were executed 
vith different degrees of success by 
“auilius Portus, Petavius, and Du- 
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port. The Latin versions amount 
to a very large number; and by 
every competent and impartial judge, 
the superiority has always teen 
awarded to Buchanan. In this re- 
powned work, he has employed no 
fewer than twenty-nine varieties of 
metre; and each of them with the 
utmost propriety and skill. The 
adaptation of the measures, the har- 
mony of the verse, the elegance and 
purity of the diction, the pious and 
dignified strain of the phraseology, 
would have been sufficient to secure 
a high reputation independent of his 
original compositions, ‘This pro 
duction indeed displays all the 
spirit and treedom of an original : 
the poet seems unfettered by the 
necessity of adhering to a_ pre 
scribed train of thought; and he 
often rises to all the enthusiasm and 
sublimity of his divine prototype. 
His version of the hundred and 
fourth psalm might alone have con- 
ferred upon him the character of a 
poet. ‘Lhe next in merit is perhaps 
the hundred sand thirty-seventh ; 
which he has clothed in elegiac verse 
that has seldom or ever been sur- 
passed. His work is professedly a 

paraphrase; and indeed it would: be 
impossible to execute a strict trans- 
lation with any degree of elegance. 

That be has frequently dilated the 
original thought, is suticiently evi- 

dent; but no translator has been 

more successful in retaining the spi- 

rit and essence. It is not certain 

that Buchanan was intimately ac- 

guainted with the Hebrew language; 

but he must have consulted with di- 

ligence the principal commentators 

ou the book of psalms. He: is re- 

ported to have enjoyed the particular 

friendship of Franciscus Vatablus ; 

and to have derived from that famous 

wofessor some more curious eluerda- 

tions of the Hebrew text. 

« Trom his admirable rorpinys Pe 
1as 
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has carefully excluded such expres- 
sions as are strictly and solely appli- 
cable to subjects of classical mytho- 
logy ; but as he had adopted a clas- 
sical language, it would have been 
utterly impossible to exclude every 
word or * toma capable of suggest- 
ing the mythological allusions of his 
Pagan predecessors, The ancient 
Pagans often addressed Jupiter, 
whom they regarded as the Supreme 
Being, in a strain of phraseology 
which may reverently be applied to 
the true God ; and scmetimes per- 
haps a Christian could ‘not select 
words more suitable to the devotion- 
al ideas that may erise in his mind. 
When he writes in a language which 
derives its vital principles from a 
people whose objects ot worship were 
jictitious, he capnot express him- 
self without employing words crigi- 
nally appropriated by mythology : 
the boundaries of speech are already 
asceriained, and the only expedient 
that remains is a happy and judi- 
cious adaptation. Buchanan has 
however been censured by a late 
writer. ‘In the translation of a 
psalm,’ says Lord Woodhouselee, 
‘ we are shocked when we find the 
Almighty addressed by the epithets 
of a heathen divinity, and his attri- 
butes celebrated in the language and 
allusions proper tothe Pagan mytho- 


Jogy.'—In the entire translation of 


the psalms by Johnston, we do not 
find a single instance of similar im- 
propriety. And in the: admirable 
version by Buchanan, there are (to 
my knowledge) only two passages 
which are censurable on that account. 
‘The one is the beginning of the 
fourth psalm : 
“O pater, O hominum diviémgque xterna 
potestas |” 
which is the first line of the speech 
of Venus to Jupiter, in the 10th 
Eneid : and the other is the begin- 
ning of psalm Ixxxii, where two en- 


tire lines, with the change of one 
syllable; are borrowed trom Horace: 

Regum timendorum in proprios 

Reges in ipsos imperium est Jove. 

‘In the latter exampie, the poet p 
bably judged that the change of 
Jovis into Jove removed all objec. 
tion ; and Ruddiman has attempied 
to vindicate the dirfm of the fornter 
passage, by applying it to saints o 
angels: but allowing there were 
suifcient apology for both these 
words, the impropriety stil) re. 
mains ; for the associated ideas pre. 
sent themselves immediately tu the 
nind, and we are justly offended 
with the literal adoption of am ad 
dress to Jupiter in a hymn to the 
Creator." Whatever may be the ge. 
neral effect of the two passages, it 
may at Jeast be affirmed that thos 
particular words are employed with- 
out any degree of impropriety. In 
the original Scriptures, the angels 
are repeatedly denominated gods: 
and Jova is manifestiy the tetra- 
erammaton of the Hebrews, or that 
name of the Supreme Being which 
consists of four letters. ‘To insert 
the word Jehovah in the translation 
of a psalm, certainly cannot be 
deemed reprehensible. 

* Some teeble attempts have been 
made to dispossess Buchanan of his 
high pre-eminence in this depart- 
ment, Dr. Eglisham had the vanity 
to suppose hitnself capable of exe- 
cuting a paraphrase, superior to that 
of his illustrious countryman ; and 
was even so infatuated as to exhibit 
a version of the hundredth and fourth 
psa in contrast with his. On 
Buchanan's translation of that psalm, 
he at the same time published a fo- 
rious criticism: ; which he concludes 
very complacently, by mete 
his lucubrations to the jadgaent 
the university of Paris. His yar 
of vanity was however expelled, 


1y avery violent remedy. Dr. 
by avery C stom 
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who was aware that the repu- 
ution of his native land was closely 
egnected with that of Buchanan, 
the phrensy of Eglisham in 
sgalling sate; and Dr. Barclay, 
mother learned physician, refuted 
hig captions criticisms, and exposed 
the puerility of the version which he 
iad exhibited in so hazardous a po- 
sition. 

« Arthur Johnston was one of the 
vest Latin poets of the age in which 
he flourished. His original compo- 
gtions are distinguished by a spirit 
of classical elegance ; and he has ex- 
ecuted a complete paraphrase of the 
psalms, which is regarded as supe- 
riot to that of every other poet ex- 
cept Buchanan. Of Buchanan's su- 
petiority he professes to have been 
abundantly aware ; but some of his 
fervent admirers have attempted to 
devate him ‘above all Greek, 
above all Roman fame.’ Lauder, a 
man notorious for his impostures, 
was the first who endeavoured to 
establish Johnston's reputation on 
the ruin of Buchanan's; and his 
project found an immediate abettor 
ia Mr. Benson, an English gentle- 
man of some small scholarship, and 
of more than sufficient confidence 
ia his own powers. Buchanan's 
defence against Lauder was under- 
taken by Mr. Love ; against Benson, 
by Mr. Ruddiman, a more formida- 
tle antagonist. Not satisfied with 
overwhelming Johnston with hyper- 
bolical praise, Mr. Benson had Ja- 
boured to prove that Buchanan's pa- 
Mparase is unworthy the commen- 
cation which it has received: but 
lus magisterial and shallow criti- 
“sis Were most completely exposed 
oy that excelient grainmarian, 
Whose elaborate performance, though 
Perliaps somewhat deficient in com- 
Pression, may still be recommended 

its intrinsic value. 

* The elegant and melodious ver- 
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sion of Johnston is almost entirely 
restricted to the elegiac measure, in 
which he had attained to great pro- 
ficiency. In the hundredth and 
nineteenth psalm alone, his metre 
is varied; and each stanza is exhi- 
bited in a new species of verse, 
Buchanau’s plan of varying the mea- 
sure according to the characteristics 
of the poem, was evidently moré 
eligible to a writer who possessed 
such versatility of talent. His 
friend Beza has likewise adopted a 
variety of metres; but he has nox 
perhaps selected them with equal 
jadgment. 

“ Sir Thomas Hope, who was 
king’s advocate from 1626 till 1641, 
and who is well kaown to Scottish 
lawyers, must also be commemo- 
rated among the Scottish poets who 
have executed Latin paraphrases of 
this sacred book. His version still 
remains in manuscript; and its 
merit isnot perhaps sulbcient to ren- 
der its pwblication an object of much 
solicitude, 

‘© Buchanan’s paraphrase continues 
to be read ia the principal schools of 
Scotland, and perhaps in those of 
some other countries. Layder's,,at- 
tempt to supplant it by that of John- 
ston proved unsuccessful, During 
the life-time of Buchanan, it had 
begun to be introduced into the 
schools of Germany; and its vari- 
ous measures had been accommo- 
dated to appropriate melodies for 
the purpose of being chaunted by 
acadeinics. Pope Urban the Eighth, 
himself a poet of no mean talents, is 
said to have averred that “‘ "twas 

ity it was written by so great a 
ce, for gtherwise it should have 
been sung in all churches unger his 
authority.” The famous Bishop 
Bedell ‘ loved it beyond all other 
Latin poetry ;” and Nicolas Bour- 
bon, who was himself a poet of 
considerable celebrity, deelared os 
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he would rather have been the au- 
thor of this paraphrase than archbi- 
shop of Paris.” 

** When Buchanan consigned his 
psalms to the printer, he was pro- 
bably engaged in superintending the 
classical studies of Queen Mary ; 
and to that most accomplished and 
most hopeful princess, he gratefully 
inscribed a work destined for im- 
mortality. His dedication has re- 
ceived, and indeed is entitled to the 
highest commendation for its terse- 
mess, compression, and delicacy. 


“ Nympha, Caledoniz qua nune felici- 
tur ore 
Missa per innumeros sceptra tueris 
avos ; 
Quz sortem antevenis meritis, virtutibus 
annos, 

Sexum animis, morum nobilitate genus, 
Accipe (sed facilis) cultu donata Latino 
Carmina, fatidici nobile regis opus. 
IMa quidem Cirrha procul et Permesside 

lympha, 
Pene sub Arctoi sidere nata poli: 
Non tamen ausus cram male natum ex- 
poncre ttum, 
Ne mihi displiceant que placuere tibi. 
Nam quod ab ingenio domini sperare ne- 
quibaant, 
Debebuat genio forsitan ilia tuo,” 


Pa 


« Buchanan recommended himse!! 
to the queen by other poetical tri- 
butes. One of his most beautiful 
productions is the epithalium which 
he composed on her tirst nuptials. 
This attractive subject had also ex- 
cited the poetical talents of De 
Hospital and Turnebus; but the 
rival composition of Buchanan cts- 
plays a fertility of fancy; and: a ‘fe- 
licity of dictton, which preclude vl 
Compariscn. 

The elegant poem Which hecom- 
posed on the birth of his future pu- 
pil King James, affords-an interest- 
ing proot of the early solicitude with 
which he regorded his’ destiny, as 
connected with the welfare of his 
native country. 
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- Vos quoque felices felici Prole pa 
am tenerum teneris 
ab annis (ers 
Justitia, sanctumque bibat Virtutis 
. pe i 
um lacte; et primis pie 
ehaite P pretas comes addita 
Conformetque animum, et Pariter cum 
cOrpore crescat. 
Non ita conversi puppts moderamine clari 
Flectitur, ut populi pendent a principe 
mores, 
Non carcer, legumque minz, torvaque 
_. secures 
Sic animos terrent trepidos formidine 
pene, 
Ut vere virtutis honos, moresque modest 
Regis,et innocuidecus et reverentiasceptri 
Coavertunt mentes ad honesta exempla 
sequaces, 


amo. 


*¢ Several of his miscellaneous po- 
ems of less importance relate to the 
same accomplished princess; who 
was not insensible of his powerful 
claims upon the protection of his 
country. In the year 1564, she 
hed rewarded his literary merit by 
conferrng on him the temporalities 
of the abbey of Crossragwell ; whieh 
amounted in annual valuation to the 
sum of five hundred pounds im Scot 
tish currency. 

‘* But while he thus enjoyed the 
favour of the queen, he did not nég- 
lect his powerful friend the Earl of 
Murray. ‘Po that nobleman he in- 
scribed his Franciscanus during the 
same year. ‘The date of the ear- 
liest edition is uncertain; but the 
dedication was written at St. An- 
crews on the 5th of June, 1504, 
wher he was perhaps residing in the 
ari’s house. 

‘© He atthe same time prepared 
forthe press his ‘ miseellany entitled 
Fratres Fraterrimi; a collection 
of'satires, almost entirely directed 
agdint the impurities of the Popish 
church. The absurdity of its doc- 
trines, and the immoral lives of its 
priests, afforded him an ample ticld 
for the exercise of his formidable 

talents ; 
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tients; and he has alternately em- 
4 the weapons of sarcastic 
and vehement indignation. 
His admirable wit and address must 
have contributed to promote the 
suse which Luthertiad so ardently 
sed; and Buchanan ought also 
io be classed with the we ape) 
of the reformers. Guy Patin 
es so fascinated with his satirical 
wers, that he committed to me- 
mory al his epigrams, ig Haale 
ms, and his Fratres Fraterrimi. 
After having particularized some of 
Buchanan's verses, he subjoins, Vir- 
el never produced better, but it 
has piaeired fifteen cada oie 
uce a poet Jike Virgil. This 
lively and intelligent physician was 
a % no got: many one 
wists have, however, mentionec 
fe heretical poet with enthusiasm ; 
though such indeed as expected pre- 
ferment, have ostisbiniy interposed 
a formal caution relative to his he- 
resy. 
“To these satires, which seem to 
have been composed in Scotland, 
Portugal, and France, he prefixed 
a poetical dedication to his friend 
Carolus Utenhovius. Buchanan and 
Utenhovius apparently maintained a 
particular intimacy ; and they have 
repeatedly interchanged poetical 
compliments. , 
“Carolus Utenhovius was born at 
Ghent, in the year 1536. His 
grandfather Nicholas was distin- 
guished by his rank, his prudence, 
and his erudition ; and his father, 
who bore the same baptismal name 
with himself, was considered as ‘a 
man of piety and eloquence. ‘The 
inend of Buchanan prosecuted his 
studies at Paris with more than 
Common success. His birth seems 
to have been superior to his fortune ; 
for he engaged himself as preceptor 
to the daughters of Jean de Morel, 
8 highly celebrated for their litera- 
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ture. He afterwards visited Eng. 
land in the train of Paul de Poix, 
the French ambassador: and his 
poetical incense recommended hing 
to the notice of Queen Elizabeth. 
Having entered into the matrimo. 
nial state, he settled at Cologne ; 
where he died of an apoplexy in the 
yeur 1000. Thuanus represents 
him as a wanderer all his life, but 
still constant in his love of poetry. 
His works chiefly consist of miscel- 
Janeous verses, composed in seven 
different Janguages, ancient and 
modern. He was long understood 
to be engaged in preparing an edi- 
tion of the Dionysiacs of Nonnus, 
together with a Latin translation ; 
and, in the opinion of Fa)kenbur- 
gius, he was excellently qualified 
for the task. This edition, how- 
ever, did not make its appearance. 
** Inthe year 1567, Buchanan pub- 
lished another collectjon, consisting 
of Elegia, Silva, Lendecasy(labi. 
To this miscellany was prefixed an 
épistle to his friend Peter Daniel ; 
a learned man, who is still remem- 
bered for his edition of Virgil with 
the commentary of Servius. This 
epistle contains several hints rela- 
tive to the history of the author's 
poetical works ‘ Between the 
occupations of a court,’ says Bu- 
chanan, ‘ and the annoyance of 
disease, I have hardly been able to 
steal any portion of time, which I 
could either devote to my friends 
or to myself; and { have therefore 
been prevented from maintaining a 
frequent correspondence with my 
friends, and from collecting my 
poems which lie so widely dispers- 
ed. For my own part, I was not 
extremely solicitous to recal them 
from perdition ; for the subjects are 
generally of a trivial nature, and 
such as at this period of lite are at 
once calculated to inspire me with 
disgust and shame, But as Pierre 
7 Moatauré 
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Montauré, and some other friends, 
to whom I neither can nor ought to 
refuse any request, demanded them 
with such earnestness, | have em- 
ployed some of my leisure hours, in 
cietion a portion, and placing it 
in a state of arrangement. With 
this specimen, which consists of 
one book of elegies, another of, 
miscellanies, and a third of hende- 
casyllables, I in the meantime pre- 
sent you. . When it shail suit your 
convenience, I beg you will com- 
municate them to Montauré, and 
other philological friends, without 
whose advice I trust you wil! not 
adopt any measure relative to their 
publication. In a short time | 
propose sending a book of iambics, 
another of epigrams, another of 
odes, and perhaps some other pieces 
of a similar denomination : all these 
I wish to be at the disposal of my 
friends, as I have finally deter- 
mined to rely more on their judg- 
ment than on my own. In my 
paraphrase of the psalms, I have 
corrected many typographical er- 
rors, and have likewise made vari- 
ous alterations: I must therefore 
request you to advise Stephanus not 
to publish a new edition without 
my knowledge. Hitherto I have 
not found leisure to finish the se- 
cond book of my poem De Sphera; 
and therefore [ have not made a 
transcript of the first: as soon as 
the former is completed, 1 shall 
transmit them to you. Salute iu 
wny name all our friends at Orleans, 
and such others as it may be con- 
venient. Farewel. Edinburgh, 
July the twenty-fourth 1566.’ The 
two friends whom Buchanan parti- 
cularizes in this letter, were men 
of no inconsiderable distinction. 
Pierre Montauré, who has been 
commemorated by Thuanus as a 
man of excellent talents, was mas- 
ter of the requests, a counsellor of 
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state, and keeper of the royal |i. 
brary. He composed Latin Verses 
with uncommon felicity, and Was 
profoundly skilled in the mathems. 
tical sciences, His attachment to 
the cause of rational religion. in. 
volved him in. misfortune: havi 
been driven from Orleans, the place 
of his nativity, he retired to San. 
cerre sur Loire, where his unmerited 
exile was soon terminated by death, 
He died on the 19th of August, 
1570; and his intimate friend De 
F'ifospital composed his epitaph in 
affectionate and indignant terms, 
His Jibrary was uncommonly rich 
in mathematical manuscripis, was 
illaged during the subsequent tu. 
mults of St. Bartholomew. Heury 
des Mesmes, who was master of 
the requests, and enjoyed other 
offices of dignity, descended from a 
family that derived its remote line- 
age trom the native country of Bu. 
chanan. Although he did not court 
the fame of authorship, few indi- 
yiduals have been more generally 
known among their |earned cotem- 
poraries. He was not only a geue- 
rous encourager of literature, but 
was himself a man of erudition. He 
was possessed of a noble library, 
which was always accessible to the 
learned ; and his illustrious family 
was long afterwards distinguished 
for the same liberality of conduct. 
Buchanan was not the only poet 
who confided in the critical judg- 
ment of Des Mesmes ; his decisions 
seem to have been very generally 
regarded with the utmost deference, 
Having retired from the court 
disgust, he died in the month of 
August, 1596, at the age of sixty- 
four. 

«« His promise relative to the three 
books of iambics, epigrams, and 
odes, Buchanan seems to have for- 
gotten: after an interval of nearly 
ten years, Danicl strongly urged 
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ve performance. It is not certain 
cher those poems were printed 
the author’s decease; but 
now contribute to form «the 
satély and ‘variegated monument 
ofhis fame. Of Ins short and mis- 
cellaneous pieces, the subjects are 
indeed of a trivial na- 
ture ; but even those lighter efforts 
grve to evince the wonderful ver- 
stility of his mind. . His epigrams, 
which consist of three books, are 
not the least remarkable of his com- 
‘tions : the terseness of the dic- 
tion, the ductility and pungency of 
thethought, have deservedly placed 
them in the very first class. The 
admiration which they have 
excited, appears from the frequency 
with which they are translated and 
imitated by poets of various coun- 
tries. The pointed epigram has al- 
ways been a favourite mode of in- 
tellectual exercise with the French ; 
and several accomplished scholars 
of that nation have sutficiently indi- 
cated their approbation of Bucha- 
wan's epigrammatic wit. Menage, 
who'has pronounced all his verses 
to be excellent, was particularly 
delighted with the felicity of the 
subsequent lines. 
“ttl mihi semper prasenti dura Nezra, 
Me, quoties absum, semper abesse dolet, 


Non desiderio nostri, non meeret amore, 
Sed se non nostro posse dolore frui,” 


That admirable philologer has imi- 
tated them in one of his Italian 
madrigals. 


“ Chi creduto l’avrebbe ? 
L’empia, la cruda lole 
Del mio partir si duole. 
A quel finto dolore 
Non ti fidar, mio core. 
Non é vera pietade 
Quella che monstra, nd; ma crudeltade. 
Dell’ aspro mio martire 
La cruda vuol gioire ; 
Udir la cruda i miei sospiri ardenti, 
Emirar vuole i duri miei tormenti.” 


M. dela Monnoye, a man of ex- 
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tensive and accurate literature, 

translated the same epigram’ into 

French. 

“ Philis, qui téte 2 téte insensible 3 mes 
feux, 

Comte pour rien mes pleurs, mes soupirs, 
et mes veux, 

Quand jesuis éloigné regrette ma présence. 

Ah! dois-je li-dessus me flater vainement? 

Non, non, le déplaisir qu'elle a de mon 
absence 

Lui vient de ne pouvoir jouir de mon 
tourment,” 

Buchanan's epigram In Zoilum has 

frequently been repeated with relish, 

and frequently translated. 

“ Frustra ego te Jaudo, frastra me, Zoile, 
laedis : 

Nemo mihi credit, Zoile, nemo tibi.” 
Menage, who has written another 
in the very same strain, avers that 
Buchanan, as well. as himself, was 
indebted to the prose of Libanius, 
May tut rodogius may, Zairs, xa oe serena’ 

Od yap tmois, & cois wigis ivess Aoyous. 
The following verses ot M. de da 
Monnoye are professedly a transla- 
tion of Buchanan’s distich. 

“'lu dis par tout du mal de moi, 

Je dis par tout du bien de toi: 


Quel malheur est le ndtre! 
].’on ne nous croit ni l’un-ni l'autre.” 


His epigrammatic epitaph On Jaco- 
bus Silvius, a famous professor of 
physic in the university of Paris, 
shall close these motley transcripts. 


“ Silvius hic situs est, gratis qui nil dedig 
unquam : 

Mortuus et gratis quod legis ista dolet.” 
Silvius was famous for his learning, 
aud infamous for the most sordid 
avarice. Buchanan's indignation 
had been provoked by the indecent 
rage which he publicly testified 
against two poor students, who had 
occasionally attended his prelections 
without paying their tees. He died 
in the year 1555 ; and so little was 
his memory revered among his pu- 
pils, that during the very sas: 
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Dis funeral service, some of them 
vexhibited Buchanan's epigram on 
the door of the church. H. Ste- 
phanus has translated this distich 
mto French. 
“ Tei gist Sylvius, augue! onc en sa vie 
Dedonver rien gratisne prit aucune@envie: 
Et ores qu'il est snort et tout ronge de vera 
Eacores a despit qu’on lit gratis ces vers,” 
« The editors of Ruchanan have 
tniformly inverted artong his works, 
and without apy suggestion of its 
superiorness, an epigram on Julius 
the second, whiely was perhaps writ- 
ten before Buchanan was born, and 
certainly before he had exceeded the 
seventeenth year of his age. It was 
composed and circulated during the 
life-time of that pontiff, who died 
on the twenty-second of February, 
1513; and Janus Lesearis had ob- 
tained his favour by repelling it im 
apviher epigram, where the same 
topics are converted to his praise. 
In one collection, the satjrical lines 
are ascribed to C. Gi. supposed to 
be Coniedus Grebelius of Zurich. 





«Ip the present arrangement of 


Buchanan's poetry, no separate book 
of odes is to be found; but alaree 
proportion of his Miscellanea is of the 
lyric dewgimination. In_ his para- 
phrase of the psalms, lyric measures 
are chiefly employed; and many 
odes occur among his cther produc- 
tions. In this department of com- 


* position, as well as in various others. 


he deservedly holds the; first rank 
among the modern’ Latinists. © His 
dietioir is- terse and elegant, his 
numbers are harmonious ; aud as 
his genitis possessed @ native eleva- 
tion, he’ did not find it requisite to 
invest his thoughts with an eteraal 
pomp of words. Severalof the mo- 
derns, and even Casimir himselt, 
seem to vave entertained/an opinion 
that the dignity of lyric poetry can- 
not be suppoiied without the per- 
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petual straining after brifliany nets 
phors and gorgeous diction. fetes 
an adherence to this notion, their 
productions are often removed to 
an equal distance from Classical ele. 
gance, and from genuine sublimity 
Buchanan's dicticn is lotty when the 
subject requires it; but the practice 
of Horace had suggested to him 
that every ode need not aim at su. 
biimity, and that every sublime ode 
need not be darkened by an gp. 
broken cloud of metaphors. His 
ode on the first of May has Derry 
very honourably distinguished by g 
Jate ingenious aud elegant writer, 
“1 knew not,” says Mr. Alison 
‘* apy mstance where the effect of 
*€ association is so remarkable. io 


“« bestowing sublimity on objects, 
** to which it does not naturaily be. 
«ec 


long, as in the following inimitable 
“poem of Buchanan's, on the 
** month of May. ‘This season is, 
‘in general, fitted to excite emo- 
** tions very different from sublim- 
“ty, and the numerous pooms 
‘* which have been written in cele- 
** bration of it, dwell uniformly on 
** its circumstances of ‘ vernal jov.’ 
“In this ode, however, the ci- 
* cumstances which the poet has 
“« selected, are of a kind which to 
“« me appear inexpressibly sublime, 
‘and distinguish the poom itsélf 
“« by adegree aud character of gran- 
“ deur which have. seldom tound 
“ equalled in any other compost 


an 


ca 


“thon.” 


a His book of elecies, nine in 
number, is composed with bis usual 
felicity. Some of them, however, 
which relate to the ladies are not 
the most pleasing of his: perform 
ances. ‘The most beautiful of these 
poems is the elegy on the first of 
May ; a season which awoke in Bu- 
chanan the finest emotions of a truly 


poetical mind. ‘Phe whole is sd 
a 
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der and exquisite ; but the opening 
be produced as no unfavoura- 


ble specimen. 
« Festa yocant, 
festis, 

At chorus, et chorez blandus amicus 


Amor: bet 
Ludit et admissis levis Indulgentia frenis, 


ft levat assueto libera colia jugo. 
interea vigiles paulium secedite cura, 
Bt genitor curse dure facesse labor : 
Ese procul lites, et amarx jurgta linguez, 
xtaque flebilibus masta querela so- 


nis ; . e . . 
Dum renovat Maius senium revolubilis 


nvi, yw 
Et tenerum verno pingit honore so- 


onl eT aii a 
Dum ceeli juvenile decus, mundique ju- 


venta, 

Per hon ingratas itque reditque vices, 
Inque recurrentes sine fiue revertitur or- 

tus, 

Et aunquam fessis secula lustrat equis.” 
These poetical lines are conceived in 
thegenuine spirit of the ancient clegy. 

“In the sportive cffusions of his 
youth, Buchanan has occasionally 
indulged avein of pruriency, from 
which some authors have very, rash- 
ly drawn conclusions respeeting the 
morality of his.conduct. ‘* His 
“life,” says Dr. Simart, “ was li- 
“beral like his opinions. From 
“ the uncertain condition of his for- 
“tune, from. his attachment. to 
“study, .he kept himself free trom 
“the restraint of marriage; but if 
“a judgment may be formed from 
“ the vivacity of his temper and the 
“ wantonness of his verses, he was 
“ROenemy to-beauty and to love, 
“and must have known the tumults 
“andthe Janguors of yoluptuous- 
“ness.” The necessity of this.in- 
ference is very questionable, Dr. 
Blacklock has frequently descanied 
with enthusiasm on the beauties of 
external nature; and yet, he was 
absolutely blind from his infancy. 

fhanan might allude to raptures 
which he never felt, His friend 


. 


ixtisque comes Lascivia 


-cundus, 


Beza had indulged his youthtul 
fancy in the utmost trecdom of de. 
scription; yet he afterwards pro- 
tested with solemnity, that although 
his verses. were lascivious, his con- 
duct was.chaste. . The poets of that 
gra.seem to have entertained an 
opinion that no man was entitled to 
their confraternity, unless he had 
offered an early sacrifice on the al- 
tars of Venus, ‘This notion they 
might partly imbibe from their per- 
petual study. of the Roman authors ; 
the principal Latin poets of antiquity 
had bequeathed for their use abund- 
ant examples of clegant obscenity. 
The modern Italisns, whether lay- 
men or priests, did not hesitate to 
follow ancient precedents : some of 
the productions of Antonius. Panor- 
mita, Pontanus, and Bembys, verge 
upon the very extremity of wanton- 
ness aud impurity. .These,exam- 
ples passea to other nations; Se- 
Bonetouius, and many 
emineut,.poets beside, vied with 
each, other in the elegance of . their 
language, and the grossness of their 
ideas. And, what may perhaps be 
regarded as still more extraordinary, 
in the schalastic compilations pub- 
lished during that period for. the use 
of Latin versifiers, this department 
is very seldom neglected; the Epi- 
thetorum Opus of Jo, Kavisius Tex- 
tor exhibits the most obscene words 
in the, Latin language, studiously 
illustrated ‘by accurate quotations 
from ancient and modern poets. A 
long train of Catholic priests have 
expatiated on the languors of love 
and the eestacies, of enjoyment: as 
they were dogmed to perpetual ce- 
libacy, they mast either have en- 
tertained a hardy contempt.of moral 
reputation, or supposed that such 
productions would be regarded as 
mere efforts of a poetical fancy. Even 
the renowned queen of Navarre, 

who 
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who is represented as a woman of 
consummate virtue, did not biush to 
write what few modern ladies would 
to read. — are some 
s, says Bayle, who are equally 
revered in the'r verses and in their 
conduct ; others who are neither 
chaste in their conduct nor in their 
verses: some there are, unchaste 
in their verses, and yet chaste in 
their conduct; and whose fire is 
entirely confined to the head. All 
their wanton liberties are sports of 
fancy; their Candidas and their 
Lesbias mistresses of fiction. Dr. 
Stuart's suggestion ought therefore 
to have been delivered in more can- 
tious terms: and Mr. Wharton has 
likewise mentioned Buchanan's 
amatory verses in a manner which 
betrays some degree of precipitancy. 
These observations, which are 
merely historical, do not insinuzte 
the expediency of following a bad 
example, however prevalent. Bu- 
chanan has repeatedly expressed his 
compunction for having been guilty 
of such levity ; nor is it incumbent 
on his ‘biographer to commend the 
‘youthful ‘sallies which he himself 
condemned in his graver years. By 
some atthors, and particularly ‘by 
Mr. Benson, his delinquency has 
however been described tn terms of 
illiberal and absurd exaggeration. 
“While he presided over St. Leo- 
nard’s Coilege, he appears to have 
enjoyed the esteem and confidence 
of the university. The public re- 
gister bestows upon him the honour- 
able title for which he was indebted 
to Stephanus. In 1506 and the 
two ensuing years, he was one of 
the four electors of the rector ; and 
was nominated a protector by each 
of the'three officers who were sic- 
cessively chosen. For several years 
he was likewise dean of faculty. 
“Of the general assembly of the 
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national church, convened at Edin. 
burgh on the 25th of 

1553, Buchanan had sat as q meni. 
ber; and had even been appointed 
one of the commissioners for re. 
vising “* The Book of Disei line.” 
In that commission he had been 
associated with the Ear] Marischal. 
Lord Ruthven, the bishop of Ork. 
ney, and several other persons of 
distinction. He was also a mem. 
ber of the assemb!y which met at 
Edinburgh on the 25th of June, 
1507; and on that occasion had 
the honour, though a layman, of 
being chosen modevator. 

** The nation was now ina state of 
anarchy ; and Buchanan was soon 
to assume the character of a politi. 
cian. The lite conduct of Queen 
Mary, whom he once regafded in 
so favourable a lieht, had offered 
such flagrant insults to virtue and 
decorum, that his attachment was 
at length converted into antipathy. 
Having placed her affections on the 
Earl of Bothwell, a man of the most 
profligate manners, she deémed it 
expedient to removeé every object 
which might obstruct their mutual 
views. The pusillanimous and ill- 
fated king was murdeted on the 
tenth of February, 1567; and it is 
but teo evident that his deloded 
consort was not unacquainted with 
the nefarious plot by which he fell. 
The ‘nation indignantly pointed to 
the actual murderer; but she pro- 
tected him from the vengeance of 
the law, and distinguished him by 
public marks of her favour. 
the 24th of April, Tothwell, -ae- 
companied by a. numerous train 0 
horsemen, seized the person of his 
sovereign; and her conduct very 
clearly evinced that this ex 
had either been suggestes 
self, or at least had been 
with her entire approbation. og 
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initately obtained a diverce 
Se awful wife, his infamous 
nuptials with the queen were so- 
ed on the '3th of May, 
shout three months after he had as- 
ysinated hef former husband, A 
yries of actiofis so unprecedented 
wd so atrocious could not fail of 
ing unbounded indignation. 
hut the schemes of Bothwell were 
pot yet accomplished : his extreme 
wlicitade to secure the person of the 
young prince, excited new appre- 
hensions; and a powerful confede 
ney. was at length formed for thé 
purpose “of defeating the design 
which he had evidently conceived. 
Both parties had recourse to arms, 
and Mary followed her new husband 
the field. But when the hostile 
wmiesencountered each other, he 
fand his followers so little disposed 
o engagé, that he abandoned the 
geen in the midst of her parley 
with the confederates; and quitted 
ihe scene with precipitation, She 
now found herself in the power of 
her indignant subjects; and was 
wttainly exposed to treatment which 
canot be remembered to their ho- 
mur, As her undiminished passion 
fr the fruthan who had destroyed 
bet peace and her reputation, would 
uot permit her to yield to their pro- 
jos of dissolving so indecent a 
wamage, they readily perceived 
the Consequences of suffering her 
retain that power which she had 
ued. They formed the resolu- 
ton of securing her person; and 
be was cummitied to strict custody 
@ the-castle of Lochlevin. Her 
in her to accede to the 
Poposition of resigning her crown, 
10 invest her natural brother 
of Murray with the re- 

ey. On the 2nd of May, 1508, 
Me eseaped from her prison ; and 


on afterwards tound herself at the 
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head of a numerous army. The 
defeat at Langside terminated het 
prospects of being speedily reinstate 
ed in her authority. She now re- 
tired into England, where she hop- 
ed to find an asylum: but sh¢ sdon 
discovered that she had reposed hei 
confidence in a most pertidious and 
cruel rival, Having incautiously 
offered to submit her cause to the 
cognizance of the English queen, 
she thus found a pretext for degrad- 
ing her to the level of an English 
subject ; and slie Was most ungene- 
rously detained in a state of captivi- 
ty. Elizabeth required the regent 
to empower delegates to appear be- 
fore her commissioners; but as his 
principal adherents declined so ha- 
zardous an office, he was reduced 
to-the ignominious necessity of at- 
tending in person. His associates 
in this commission were the Earl of 
Morton, Bothwell bishop of Ork- 
ney, Lord Lindsay, and Piteairne 
commendator of Dunfermline. He 
was also accompanied by Buchanan, 
Maitland of Lethington, Balnaves 
of Hallbill, Macgill of Rankeilor, 
and some other individuals of inte- 
rior attainments. Balnaves and 
Macgill bore the character of able 
civilians ; and the abilities of Mait- 
land were of the first order, The 
delegates nominated by the unfor- 
tunate queen were Dr. John Lesley, 
bishop of Ross, a man etninently 
distinguished for his talents and 
learning, Lord Livingston, Lord 
Boyd, Lord Herreis, Sir John Gor- 

don of Lochinvar, Sir James Cock- 

burn of Skirling, and Gavin Hamil- 
ton commendator of Kilwinning. 

On the 4th of October 1568, the 
conference was opened at York be- 
fore the cominissioners of E izabeth, 

but in the course of the emuing 

month it was transferred to West 

minster. ‘This singular transaction 

D was 
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was managed with great address on 
both sides. Nor was Buchanan the 
least powerful of Murray's coadja- 
tots: he composed in Latin a de- 
tection of Qneen Mary's aetions, 
which was produced to the conr- 
nrisstoners at Westminster, and was 
afterwards circulated with great in- 
dustry by the English comt. His 
engaging in a task of this kind, as 
well as his mode of executing it, 
has frequently been urged as a proot 
of his moral depravity, and to aug- 
ment his delinquency, the benefits 
conferred upon him by the queen 
have been multiplied with much in- 
genuity. It is certain that she 
granted him the temporalities of the 
abbey of Crossragwell ; and beyond 
this single point the evidence can. 
not be extended. Nor was this re- 
ward bestowed ona man who bad 
performed no correspondent ser- 
vices. He had officiated as her 
classical tutor, and had composed 
vations poems for the entertainment 
of the Scottish court: but the im- 
mortal dedication of his psalms was 
alone ‘equivalent to sny reward 
which she conferred.  [f Buchanan 
celebrated ‘her in his poetical capa- 
city, and before she ceased to be an 
object of praise, it certainly was not 
incumbent upon him to approve the 
atrocious actions which she after. 
wards performed. ‘The duty which 
he owed to his country was a prior 
consideration ; and with that duty, 
his furtheradherence tothe infatuated 
princess was utterly incompatible. 

“ The Earl of Murray and 
his associates returned to Scot- 
kind in the beginning of the en- 
suing year. This work of Bu- 
chanan, which was not published 
till 1571, seems to have been in- 
trusted to Dr. Thomas Wilson; who 
is supposed, with great plausibility, 
to have added the ‘* Actio contra 
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Mariam Scotorum Reginam.” al 
rs a translation of Mary’, ine 
three Jetters to the Earl of 

From a werteveret ee ip mteer 
: . © iMserted 
ina copy which belonged to Me 
Herbert, it appears that the seis 
was by some ascribed to Sir Thomes 
Smith, bat by the aynotator himself 
to Wilsen, of whom he MUSt ap. 
parently be supposed to have had 
some personal Knowledge. Wilgos 
Was at that time master of the te. 
quests, and afterwards secretary of 
state. Some of the sentiments, and 
the general texture of the compa. 
tion, are such as cannot easily be 
supposed to have proceeded trom: 
Buchanan ; and, in the present in. 
quiry, it is of More consequence to 
ascertain that it was not written by 
him, than who was its real author, 
‘< It resames,” says Mr. Laing, 
“ the detail of the same facts cov. 
*€ tained in the Detection. with th 
* tedious repetition natural to one 
“* author, when retracing the fot. 
** steps of another, whom he strives 
*‘ only to surpass in violence; m- 
** peradding such local description, 
** and vulgar reports as a keen #- 
** quirer, who had visited Scotland 
‘in person, might collect from 
** Lesley, and other Scots, whom 
‘© he examined on the subject. The 
« Detection is a concise histone 
‘« deduction of facts ; a rapid nam 
‘€ tive, written with that chase 
« and classical precision of thought 
‘and language, from, which 
‘* sentence acquires au appropriate 
«* idea, distinct from the preceding, 
“ neither anticipated, repeated, not 
« intermixed with others; and 

«* style is so strictly historical, tha 
«© the werk is incorporated m Be- 
« chanan’s history almost without 
‘« alteration. But the Action agamst 
«« Mary is a dull declamation, 


a malignant invective, wntta™ 
“ professed 
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“ d imitation of the ancient 
“ , whom Buchanan has never 
« jmitated ; without arrangement of 
“ coherence, or a regular train 
«of ideas; and without a single 
“ sage which Buchanan, in his 
“ Saabry, has deigned to transcribe. 
«4 man inured to extemporary 
: ., whose mind is accus- 


- 
“tomed only to popular arguments, 
“gad his tongue to prempt and 
«Jose declamation, never writes 
égith sach lucid arrangements, 
“with such accuracy of thought, 
“ or compression of style, as a pro- 
«fessed author, who thinks no la- 
“hour too great for what is be. 
“queathed to posterity ; and the 
“rulent Action against Mary no 
“more resembles Buchanan's De- 
“tection, than the coarse and ver- 
“bose ribaldry of Whitaker, or the 
“elegant yet diffuse rhapsodies of 
“Burke and Bolingbroke, the cor- 
“ret and classical precision of Ju- 
"nids or Home.” 

“The regent to whom Buchanan 
wy 60 cordially attached, did not 
ing survive those transactions. On 
he 23d of January, 1570, he was 
dot in the street of Linlithgow, by 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, whom 
tis lémency had formerly rescued 
fom an ignominious death. The 
wamin had been confirmed in his 
enterprise by the approba- 
ton of his powerful kinsmen. The 
ndignation of Buchanan was natu- 
nly toused against the house of 

ton; and he had sufficient 
“ue to suspect that their purposes 
we Not yet completely effected. 
Under these impressions, he ad- 
, =ag admonition to the faith- 
; in which he earnest] 
enue them to protect the vodng 
™ andthe children of the late 
ie the perils which seem- 
. aitthem. It was apparent! 
"the course of the ‘les eth; 
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1570, that he composed another 
Scottish tract, entitled Chameleon: 
In this satirical production, he very 
successfully exposes the wavering 
politics of the famous secretary 
Maitland. The secretary, who was 
justly alarmed at the prospect of be- 
ing publicly exhibited in such glar- 
ing colours, entertained a suspicion 
that the work was to issue from the 
press of Robert Lekprevick ; and on 
the 14th of April, 1571, bis emissary 
Captain Melvin searched, for the 
third time, that printer's house im 
Edinburgh. ‘This search took place 
about eleven o'clock on a Saturday 
night; but Lekprevick being warn- 
ed of his danger, had previously dis- 
appeared with such papers as seemed 
tu threaten disagreeable consequen- 
ces. ‘Lhe Chamaleon, if it was ac- 
tually delivered to the printer, seems 
to have been suppressed by Mait- 
land's vigilance ; tor it remained in 
manuscript till the beginning of last 
century. The style of these two 
productions is at least equal in vi- 
gourandelegance to that of any other 
composition in the ancient Scottish 
language’; though it is sufficiently 
obvious that the happy genius of 
the author cannot there appear in 
its genuine splendor. ‘* When we 
‘* read,’ says an accomplished and 
able writer, “ the compositions of 
‘* Buchanan in his native tongue, 
“how completely are his genius 
‘and taste obscured by those 
‘¢ homely manners which the coarse 
‘¢ ness of his dialect recals ; and how 
«< difficult is it to believe that they 
‘‘ express the ideas and sentiments 
‘¢ of the same writer; whose Latin 
‘* productions vie with the best wos 
“* dels of antiquity !"’ 

*« Soon after the assassination of his 
iHustrious friend, Buchanan was re 
moved to a situation of no incaysi- 
derable importance; be was ap- 
pointed ane vf the preceptors of 
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the young king. For this prefer- 
ment, he was apparently indebted 


to'the privy council, and others of 


the nobility and gentry, who as- 
sembled in consequence of that 
disastrous event, for the purpose 
of regulating the affairs of the na- 
tion: Having appeared before the 
council, he resigned his office of 
principal in favour of his friend 
Patrick Adamson, probably the fa- 
mous poet who was afterwards arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews. The cir- 
conistance of his being permitted to 
nominate a successor, may be con- 
sidered as an additional proof of the 
high estimation in which his 
character was held. The privy 
council now admitted Adamson to 
the principality ; but it does not ap- 
pear’ from the university records 
that he ever exercised his new func- 
tions, 

\ The prince had been committed 
during his infancy to the charge of 
the Earl of Mar, a nobleman of the 
most unblemished integrity. In 
1570, when Buchanan entered upon 
his office, he was only four years 
of age. The chief superintendence 
of his education was intrusted to 
the Earl's brother, Sir Alexander 
Erskine, “a gallant well-natured 
‘* gentleman, loved and honoured 
‘by all men.” ‘The preceptors 
associated with Buchanan were 
Peter Young, and the two abbots of 
Cambuskenveth and Dryburgh, 
both related to the noble family of 
Mar. Young was respectable for 
his capacity and learning. His dis- 
position was naturally mild; and 
his prodent attention to his future 
interest rendered him cautious of 
offending a pupil, who was soon to 
be the dispenser of public favours. 
He was atterwards employed in se- 
verdl political transaetions of im- 
portance, obtained the honour of 
knighthood, and received an annual 
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nsion of considerable 

he lofty and independent Spirit of 
Buchanan was not to be con 
by the mere suggestions of cald 
caution ; the honourable task which 
the voice of his country had assigned 
to his old age, he discharged with 
simple integrity, and was little go. 
licitous what impression the strict. 
ness of his discipline might leave on 
the mind of his royal pupil, James, 
who was of a timid nature, 
remembered the commanding aspect 
which his illustrious preceptor had 
assumed. Of the uncourtly dis¢)- 
pline to which he was subjected, two 
instances have been recorded; but 
with regard to their authenticity, 
every inquirer shall be left to decidg 
for himself. The king having caught 
a fancy tor a tame sparrow which 
belouged to his play-fellow. the 
master of Mar, solicited him with 
out effect to transfer his right; and 
in endeavouring to wrest it out ot 
his hand, he deprived the poor lit- 
tle animal of life. Erskine having 
raised due lamentation for its w- 
timely fate, the circumstances were 
reported to Buchanan, who lent his 
young sovereign a box on the ear, 
aud admonished him that he was 
himself a true bird of the bloody 
nest to which he belonged. A 
theme which had one day been pre- 
scribed to the royal pupil, was the 
conspiracy of the Earl of Angus and 
other noblemen during the reign ot 
James the third. After dinner he 
was diverting himself with the mas- 
ter of Mar; and as Buchanan, who 
in the meantime was intent on Tead- 
ing, found himself annoyed by their 
abstreperous mirth, he requested 
the king to desist ; but as no atten: 
tion was paid to the suggestion, 
threatened to accompany his nest 
injunction with something more 
forcible than words. James, ¥ 


ear had been tickled by the quaint 
appacatioe 
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seation of the apologue men- 
soned in his theme, replied that he 
could be glad to see who would 
wll the cat. His venerable precep- 
wr, who might have pardoned the 
, was perhaps offended with 
the mode in which it was uttered ; 
he threw aside his book with indig- 
nation, and bestowed upon the de- 
nt that species of scholastic 
discipline which is deemed most 
“maminiols. Lhe countess of 
Mar, being attracted by the wail- 
ing which ensued, hastened to the 
gene of his disgrace ; and taking 
the precious deposit in her arms, 
she demanded of Buchanan how he 
ed to lay his hand upon “ the 
Lord's anointed ?” ‘To this interro- 
jon, he is said to have returned 
an answer that contained a very un- 
ceremonious antithesis relative to 
the part which had received the 
chastisement. A man who was no 
r to polished suciety can hard- 
ly be suspected of such unpoliteness 
toa lady, unless we suppose her to 
have assumed a degree of insolence 
which rendered jt expedient to con- 
vince her, by an overwhelming 
proof, that he disowned her autho- 
rity. 

“The young monarch’s §profi- 
ciency in Jetters was such as reflect- 
ed no discredit on his early instruct- 
os. He undoubtedly acquired a 
very considerable portion of scholas- 
tic Knowledge, and attained to the 
command of a fluent and not inele- 
gant style. By some of the most 
illustrious of his cotemporaries, he 
has even been extolled as a prodigy 
of erudition: but the commenda- 
tions bestowed upon a living poten- 
late are generally to be received 
with the utmost caution. His lite- 
lary attainments are however com- 
memerated in terms of respect by 
several eminent writers, who can- 
tot be suspected of the same parti- 
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ality of judgment. Dr. Parr admits 
that he was possessed of no con- 
temptible share of learning; and an 
admirable historian mentions his 
Basi dixty Adgey With appropriate praise, 
** Notwithstanding,” says Dr. Roe 
bertson, ‘‘ the great alterations and 
** and refinements in national taste 
** since that time, we must allow 
this to be no contemptible per- 
** formance, and not to be inferior 
“to works of most cotemporary 
“« writers, either in purity of style 
** or yustness of composition.” His 
works are numerous, and of various 
denominations. 

That he should regard the me- 
mory of his preceptor with any un- 
usual degree of affection, could not 
reasonably be expected. The cha- 
racter of his mother Buchanan had 
discussed in a very unceremonious 
style; and, in return, James has re- 
peatedly mentioned the name of 
Buchanan with very litde reverence, 
The royal author condemns his His- 
tory of Scotland as an infamous in- 
vective; and admonishes his heir 
apparent to punish such of his fature 
subjects as should be guilty of re- 
taining it in their custody, James 
is to be considered as one of Bus 
chanan’s most formidable enemies. 
‘The only son of an ill-fated princess 
was naturally solicitous to wash 
away the foul spots of her reputa- 
tion ; and with this view he exerted 
all the powerful influence attached 
to his sceptre. Men of letters who 
courted his favour, were too easily 
induced to consider his mother's 
fame as immaculate ; and as her re- 
putation was incompatible with that 
of her principal accuser, the next 
step of expediency was to convict 
Buchanan in the most summary 
manner. His strong antipathy can- 
not indeed excite much surprise ; 
but it would perhaps have been more 
magnanimous to suppress his indig- 
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nation against a preceptor, who 
had discharged his duty with the 
most conscientious solicitude. Of 
the future glory of his pupil, and 
the attendant felicity of his country, 
Buchanan seems to have cherished 
many a fond and anxious hope ; but 
all bis labours proved abortive, and 
his expectations deceitful. The un- 
derstanding of James, which had 
presented no unfavourable dawn, 
was naturally opaque; and the ma- 
Jignant influence of courtly adula- 
tion speedily counteracted the effect 
of those salutary maxims of virtue 
2nd polity, with which it was the 
perpetual solicitude of Buchanan to 
fortify his tender mind. From the 
mature wisdom of his instructor, 
he might have imbibed the durable 
principles of a legitimate sovereign- 
ty; might have learned to secure 
his own glory, to provide for the 
future peace of his race, and to 
consider the happiness of his people 
asthe most splendid object of regal 
ambition. But his notions of pre- 
rogative, afier having been fostered 
by a more genial atmosphere, be- 
came at length so utterly extrava- 
gant as to approach the borders of 
pbrenzy. In his natiye country, he 
was frequently treated with the ut- 
most contempt; but England had 
long been habituated to the tyranny 
of the house of Tudor, His son in- 
herited his political errors as well 
as his crown; though the royal fa- 
mily scorned improvement, the rest 
of the pation had begun to sicken 
at perpetual encroachment and sub- 
mission; and the ensuing struggle, 
which was unquestionably followed 
by remote consequences of a salu- 
tary nature, involyed the death of a 
monarch whose taults, though of 
the first magnitude, were faults of 
education, If the pupil of Buchanan 
had been worthy of such a preeep- 
tor, the royal house of Stewart 
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might still have swayed the Scejitre 
of their ancestors, 
“« One of the earliest propensities 
which he discovered, was an ex. 
cessive attachment to favourites. 
and this weakness, which ought to 
have been abandoned with the 
other characteristics of childhood, 
continued to retain its ascendane 
during every stage of his lite, His 
facility in complying with every re. 
quest alarmed the prophetic sagaci. 
ty of Buchanan. On the authority 
of the poet’s nephew, Chytiaus has 
recorded a ludicrous expedient which 
he adopted for the purpose of cor. 
recting his pupil's conduct. He 
presented the young king with two 
papers, which he requested him to 
sign; and James, after having slight. 
ly interrogated him respecting their 
contents, readily appended his sig. 
nature to each, without the precau- 
tion of even a cursory endl One 
of them was a formal transference 
of the regal authority for the term 
of fifteen days. Having quitted the 
royal presence, one of the courtiers 
accosted him with his usual saluta- 
tion; but to this astonished noble- 
man he announced himself in the 
new charatter of a sovereign ; and 
with that happy urbanity of hu- 
mour for which he was so distin- 
guished, he began to assume the 
high demeanour of royalty. He 
afterwards preserved the same de- 
portment towards the king himself; 
and when James expressed hs 
amazement at such extraordinary 
conduct, Buchanan admonished him 
of his having resigned the crow®. 
This reply did not tend to lessen the 
monarch’s surprise; for he now 
began to suspect his preceptor ot 
mentalderangement. Buchanan Be 
produced the instrument by whic 
he was formally invested ; aud, witd 
the authority of a tutor, proceeded 
to remind himeef the absurdity v4 
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Te the period when he was 
nominated preceptor to the king, 
whar marks of distinction were con- 
gredupon him. His first civil ap- 
vountment, which he seems to have 
retained but a short while, was that 
o director of the chancery, The 
keeper of the privy seal, John, at- 
erwards Lord Maitland, having 
een deprived of his office on ac- 
capt of his adherence to the unfor- 
tumate queen, it was very laudably 
conferred on Buchanan, in the yegr 
i570. The Earl of Lenox was at 
thattime regent. His situation as 
lord privy seal was undoubtedly ho- 
yurable, and probably lucrative. 
jt entitled him to a seat in parlia- 
meat, This office he retained tor 
theispace of several years. On the 
sah of April, i578, he nominally 
resigned it in favour of his nephew 
Thomas, the son of Alexander Bu- 
chanan of Ibert; but that measure 
seems only to have been adopted for 
the purpose of securing the rever- 
soo. For in the month of June, 
be voted in parliament for the abbot 
of Duntermline’s being sent as am- 
basidor to the English cfurt; and 
w that of July tor the Earl of Mor- 
won’s being excluded trom the king’s 
council. So late as the year 1580, 
weot his correspondents addresses 
tim by the title of preceptor and 

cmmellor to the king of Scotland. 
“With the three former regents 
se was cordially connected ; but the 
whdgct of Morton had deseryedly 
excited his patriotic indignation. It 
Was by the seasonable council of 
Sachanaiy and Sir Alexander Er- 
“ie, that the king had been in- 
taced to depose him irom his office, 
which, however, he afterwards suc- 
“li regaining. ‘lhe situation 
of Scotland during that unhappy 
8 suticiently known, It 
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was the policy of Elizabeth to exert 
over this Country a very unwarrant- 
able influence ; and the anticipa- 
tion of a speedy union might per- 
haps have considerable tendency to 
reconcile many upright men to her 
views. A list of twenty-four per- 
sons in Scotland, whom she pro- 
posed to attach by pensions, is still 
preserved. One hundred pounds 
was the gratuity intended for Bu- 
chanan; and several noble earls are 
not there valued at a higher price. 
But it is far from being certain that 
this pension was ever conferred; 
nor is any matertal inference to be 
rashly deduced from the insertion 
of his name in the scrolls of a poli« 
tical projector, residing in a different 
kingdom. 

‘ Buchanan was equally cone 
sulted as a politician and as a scho- 
lar. The inconveniences which 
were found to result from the use 
of a multiplicity of Latin grammars- 
in the different schools of the king- 
dom, having been represented to 
the young monarch, a committee 
of learned men was appointed to de- 
liberate respecting 3 competent re- 
medy. Buchanan presided; and 
his coadjutors were Peter Young, 
Andrew Simpson, and James Care 
michael. They assembled in the 
royal palace of Stirling; and while 
they continued to exercise their 
commission, were suitably enter- 
tained at the charge of the king. 
Having found the grammars com- 
monly in use to be extremely de- 
fective, jt was resolved that three 
of their number should attempt to 
establish a more rational standard. 
Simpson, who was schoolmaster, 
and afterwards minister of Dunbar, 
undeNouvk the rudiments ; Carmi- 
chael, who was likewise? a school- 
master, what is improperly termed 
etyinology;” and to Buchanan was 


assigned the department of prosody. 
The 
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The respective tracts of these gram- 
marians were jn due time commit- 
ted to the press; but they did not 
lang continue to be received as the 
standard introduction to the Latin 
language. The expediency of the 
legislature interfering in a case of 
this kind, may very safely be called 
in question, From the promiscu- 
ous use of different elementary 
treatises, some inconveniences un- 
doubtedly will arise: but if certain 
grammars were to be authoritatively 
intruded op al] the schools of a 
kingdom, no future opportunity 
would be left for that gradual im- 

vement which may be expected 
in every department of human art. 
If king James's regulations, which 
were probably authorized by an or- 
der af council, had cantinued to be 
enforced with any degree of rigour, 
the grammatical works of Ruddiman 
mi Pt never have been undertaken, 
If the Scottish geometers had been 
compelled ta adhere to a particular 
text-book, Euclid would in all pro- 
bability never have been illustrated 
by the labours of Dr. Simson and 
Mr. Playfair, 

** In the month of July, 1578, the 
parliament granted a commission 
** to certain noble, reverend, wor- 
‘* shipful, and discreet persons, to 
f* visit and consider the foundations 
‘* and erections of the universities 
* and colleges within this realm ; 
** to reform such things as sounded 
to superstition, idolatry, and po- 
** pery; to displace unqualified and 
** unfit persons from the discharge 
‘* of their offices ip the said yniver- 
sities; and to establish such qua- 
‘* lified and worthy persons therein 
‘* as they should find goad and suf- 
‘* ficient for the education of youth,” 
These commissioners having failed 
to convene at the time specified, 
the business was consequently de- 
layed ; but it was afterwards expe- 


é 


dited by a remonstrance from 
general assembly. The delegate, 
of the church particularized the uni 
versity of St. Andrews as a prom, 
subject for the first experiment of 
reformation : and the privy council 
ejoined the heads of that University 
to repair to Edinburgh on a certain 
cay, and to submit their charter 
to the inspection of & Commission 
which was now appointed, The 
commissioners who acted upon this 
occasion were the Earl of Lenox 
Robert commendator of Dunferp. 
line, George Buchanan, James Ha, 
liburton, and Peter Young, Hay. 
ing found much to alter and redress, 
they subscribed a memorial, dated 
on the 8th of November, 1570; and 
their schemy of reformation was m 
tified by parliament on the 11th of 
the same month, This very curi- 
ous Memoria], which js written in 
the Scottish Janguage, is known to 
have been the production of Bu 
chanan. The general plan is very 
skilfully delineated ; and it evident. 
ly presupposed the nation to abound 
in men of learnipg. The act ot 
parliament which ratified Bucha 
nan’s scheme was afterwatils rr 
pealed, im consequence of the cov. 
fusion and uncertainty which the 
academics pretended to haye arisen 
from the introduction of such mate- 
rial alterations. But they may fairly 
be suspected of haying been unwile 
ling to pursue the arduous path of 
erudition which had been preset eed: 
it was more easy to observe the old 
formalities of the schools, than te 
embrace so large a plan of discipline. 
The former act was repealed on the 
4th of August, 1021 ; and the gene- 
ral leenalon of the repealing statute 
are such as might have been ¢- 
pected from one of King James § 
parliaments. To these legislators 
it seemed ‘* most equitable that the 


« will of the founders should take 
« effect, 
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w effect, except where the same is 
« pepaguant. tO the true religion 
‘ tly professed within this 
oki ” But it was certainly 
3s far remote from the will of the 
founders; that their colleges should 
wer become seminaries of any 
sew religion, as that the plan of 
eholastic discipline originally pre- 
gribed should be subjected to salu- 
wary innovations. if in one instance 
it was absolute sacrilege to violate 
the tenor of their bequest, it must 
iy all other instances have been the 
eme. But as it had been found 
expedient to supersede their regula- 
tions with respect to the very essen- 
tial article of religion, it ought like- 
wise to have occurred to the legisla- 
are, that to banish unprofitable 
modes of study was a measure not 
Jess consistent with equity. What- 
ewermay be their genuine origin, 
itis always proper to consider foun- 
dations of this kind as having otri- 
ginated in the pure motives of be- 
nevolence and pubjlic spirit; and to 
promote their correspondence with 
the progressive nature of man, must 
bedeemed perfectly consistent with 
the general principles which their 
authors ostensibly entertain. 

“The merit of Buchanan, as 
mast already have appeared, was 
not overlooked by his countrymen ; 
and his consequence abroad had 
deen increased hy the respect which 
be secured at home. From the 
general state of religious opinions 
ithe nation, as well as from the 
conspicuous character af the royal 
asiructor, the Protestants on the 
continent seem to have conceived 
early hopes of nding in the Scottish 
monarch a powcrful accession to 
the common cause. So considera 
ble was the influence of this illus- 
mous scholar, that his favour was 
even solicited by the king of Navarre, 


alterwards so famous by the title of 
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Henry the Great, In a letter ad- 
dressed to Buchanan, that accom- 
plished prince requested him to in- 
stil into the tender mind of his pu- 
pil such sentiments as might con- 
duce to their future attachment. 
This letter he intrusted to his faith- 
ful adherent Philip Mornay, a man 
highly distinguished for his literary 
and political talents. In the pro- 
gress of his voyage to England, 
Mornay fell into the hands of pirates, 
and it was carried off with the rest 
of the plunder; but upon his ar- 
rival in London, be apprized Bu- 
chanan of his master’s wishes. The 
Vrench protestants were extremely 
solicitous for a matrimonial alliance 
between James and the king of 
Navarre’s sister; and at the sug- 
gestion of several persons of that 
class, R. Lemagon de la Fontaine 
requested Buchanan to promote a 
scheme which might essentially 
contribute to the advancement of 
the reformed religion. Two af his 
letters relative to this subject have 
been preserved ; but what encou- 
ragement the project received, is 
not known. 

«* Beza, the friend of Buchanan, 
and the terror of the Papists, ad- 
dressed himself to the young king 
with similar views. In the year 
1580, he dedicated to James one of 
his publications, in a strain suth- 
ciently calculated to pre-engage his 
attachment to the Protestant inte- 
rests. On this occasion, he wrate 
a short epistle to his early friend. 
‘ Behold, my dear Buchanan, a 
‘notable instance ot double ex- 
‘ travagance in a single act; afford- 
‘ing an iliustration of the charac- 
‘ teristic phrenzy of poets—provided 
‘you admit me to a participation 
‘of that title. I have been guilty 
‘of trifling with a serious subject, 
‘and have dedicated my trifles to a 
‘king. It, with your usual polite- 
ness - 
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‘ ness, and in consideration of our 
‘ ancient friendship, you should un- 
‘ dertake toexcuse both these circum- 
‘ stances tothe king, I trustthe matter 
‘ will have a fortunate issue: but it 
‘ you refuse, I shall be disappointed 
‘in my expectations. The scope of 
‘ this little work, such as it is, you 
* will learn from the preface ; name- 
‘ly, that the king, when he shall 
‘ be aware of the high expectations 
‘which he has excited in all the 
‘ churches, may at the same time, 
‘ delighted with those various and 
‘ excellent examples, become more 
‘and more familiar with his duty. 
* Of this work I likewise send a copy 
‘ to you, that is, owls toAthens; and 
* request you to accept it as a token 
‘ of my regard. My late Paraphrase 
‘of the Psalms, if it has reached 
‘ your country, will 1 hope inspire 
‘ you with the design of reprinting 
‘ your own, to the great advantage 
of the church: and, believe me, 
‘it is not so much myself as the 
‘ whole church that eutreats you to 
‘ accelerate this scheme. Farewel, 
‘excellent man. May the Lord 
* Jesus bless your hoary hairs more 
‘and more, and long preserve you 
‘for our sake. Geneva, March 
‘10th, 1580. 

“Ina former letter, Beza had 
congratulated him on the promising 
disposition of his royal pupil. ‘ I 
* could not suiter this sate messenger 
‘to depart without a letter, at once 
* to convinee you that, during your 
‘ absence, 1 have carciully preserved 
* aud continually cherished your re- 
‘membrance, and to offer you, or 
‘ rather the whole nation, my con- 
‘ gratulations in reference to what 
‘you have signified to our friend 
‘ Serunger; namely, that you are 
* biest with a king whose childhood 
‘has already atlorded such indica- 
‘ tions of piety and every virtue, as 

have exctted in the pubic mind the 


‘ hape and expectation of ai) thiae 
‘desirable. God forbid that 
* same mischance, which hot a 
‘ ago befel a neighbouring nation 
* should befal you : but may he ta. 
‘ther grant that Scotland - 
‘ thus possessed of-a king endowel 
‘with every accomplishment of 
‘ body and mind, may at length re. 
‘ pose from the domestic wars and 
* assassinations with which jt has 
‘so Jong been annoyed, and en 
“joy the blessings of holy peace 
‘May the same mercitul Father 
‘ rid you of your Medea, or Atha. 
lia : for I cannot tind a name suit. 
‘ able to her misdeeds. With re. 
‘spect to our affairs, you will | 
‘ hope receive complete information 
‘from our friend Young. From 
‘ the perusal of your Psalms I have 
‘derived incredible delight: 4. 
‘though they are such as could 
‘only have proceeded from yours 
‘ selt, yet J wish, what to you wil 
‘ by no means be difficult, that from 
* being good you would render them 
‘ the best, or, if you please, betier 
‘than the best. Farewel, excellent 
‘man, together with all the good 
‘and pious. May the Lord Jesus 
‘ preserve you in health and safety. 
‘Geneva, April 12th, 1572.’ 

‘¢ These illustrious friends displayed 
a strong congenislity of disposition : 
they were animated with the same 
ardent spirit of independence, and 
were equally attached to the princi 
ples of the Reformation. From the 
same warmth of zeal that prompted 
them to the pursuit of excellence, 
they were sometimes betrayed into 
a violent and inteniperate style. The 
terms which Buchanan has applied 
to Queen Mary and Archbishop 
Hamilton are such as can hardly be 
justified ; and Beza has often treat 
his literary antagonists im a very Fes 
prehensible manner. Keza, like 
his admirable correspondent, ones 
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sive versions have repeatedly 
been associated together; but as 
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predilection for poetry ; and 
be likewise executed a complete 
of the Psalms, Their Beza ought not so rashly to have 





[59} 
Le Clerk has very properly sug- 


gested, this was a comparison which 


hazarded. 





DeaTH AND CHARACTER OF BUCHANAN. 


(From the same.) 


« TRUCHANAN expired a short 


while after five o’clock, on 


the morning of Friday the 28th of 


September, 1592. He was then 
in the seventy-seventh year of his 

His remains were interred in 
the cemetery of the Grey-friars ; 
ad his ungrateful country never 
aorded his grave the comnion tri- 
buteof a monumental stone. After 
aa interval of some years, his tomb 
was opened; and his skull, or at 
east a skull supposed to be his, was, 
by the intervention of Principal 
Adamson, deposited in the library 
ofthe university of Edinburgh. It 
is $0 thin as to be transparent. 

“ The death of this illustrious 
man was less commemorated by the 
surviving poets than might reason- 
ably have been expected. Some 
poetical tributes were however pro- 
dueed on the occasion. Andrew 
Melvin, who had frequently cele- 
brated him while alive, did not fail 
to discharge the Jast dubt of lettered 
inendship. 

*Ergo silent magni Buchanani in funere 

Muse? 

Nec vatem Aonidum flet pia turba 

suum ? 

Aa secum Buchananus habet montem, 
unde Camenxe: 
ony Me@stis murmura trunca 
Ss 
Aa secum Buchananus habet fontem , Un- 
de poet 
poti collachrymantur aquis ? 


Aonio frustra quzruntur vertice Musz : 
Castalio frustra e fonte petuntur aque. 
Pro monte est celum, pro fonte est Chris- 
tus: utrumque 
Et Christum et celum nunc Buchananus 
habet. 
Hausisti hinc sacros latices, divine poeta : 
Fudisti hinc summo carmina digna Deo. 
Hauriat hinc quisquis Buchanani in funere 
meret, 
Ut vatum fundat carmina digna Dee.” 


Joseph Scaliger has also written his 
epitaph, and in terms of liberal and 
appropriate praise. 


“ Postquam laude tua patriam, meritisque 
beasti, 
Buchanane, tuis Solis utrumque latus, 
Contemptis opibus, spretis popularibus 
auris, 
Ventosaxque fugax ambitionis, obis; 
Prxmia quina quater Pisxw functus olivx, 
Et linquens animi pignora rara tui: 
In quibus haud tibi se anteferent quos Itala 
vates 
Terra dedit: nec quos Gallia mater ality, 
AE quabunt genium felicis carminis, et que 
Orbis habet famz conscia signa tux. 
Namque ad supremum perducta poetica 
culmen 
In te stat, nec quo progrediatur halet. 
Imperii fuerat Romant Scotia limes : 
Romani eloquii Scotia finis erit.” 


‘«* Buchanan had consecrated a 
monument of: his own fame, com- 
posed of materials more permanent 
than brass or marble ; but his coun- 
try has at length afforded him one of 
those memorials which are of least 
valueavhen most merited, and which 
contribute more to the honour of the 
living 
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living than of the dead, An obelisk, 
nineteen feet square at the base, 
and extending to the height of one 
hundred and three feet, was lately 
erected to his memory at the village 
of Killearn. The plan was sug- 
vested by the Jate Robert Dunmore, 
isq. toa very numerous company 
assembled in the house of a gentle- 
man in that vicinity. Professor 
Richardson, well known as a suc- 
cessful cultivator of polite literature, 
was present on the occasion. <A 
subscription was immediately open- 
ed, is nearly completed by those 
classical guests; and one of their 
number, the late Mr. Craig, a ne- 
phew of Thomson, furnished the 
architectural design as his contribu- 
tion. To this memorial of departed 
genius the intelligent traveller re- 
sorts with veneration and enthu- 
siasim, 

‘* Buchanan had experienced 
many ot the vicissitudes of human life, 
and, in every situation, bad adhered 
to those maxims of conduct which 
be deemed honourable. His inte- 
grity was stern and inflexible: what 
has becn regarded as the least tmma- 
culate part ot his character, natu- 
rally resulted trom the prominent 
qualities of a mind which could nat 
sufhiciently accommodate itself to 
the frailties of mankind. The mis- 
ceeds of the ill-fated queen were, 
‘u his opinion, such as dissolved 
every tie by which he might once 
be bound: her conduct, he suppOs- 
ed, had not only destroyed her 
hereditary claims of allegiance, but 
had even retlected disgrace and in- 
tamy on himman nature. -‘This sen- 
tment, whatever may be the legi- 
Macy of its origin, was eertainly 
entertained by Buchanan ; who has 
accerdingly vented his unbounded 
midignation in terms which cannot 
otherwise be justified. But the age 
oa Which he lived was rude and 
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boisterous; nor did the ¢ Uisit 
cultivation of his mind ent} ¥ de. 
fend him from the general cons. 
gion. He was subject to the nice 
and irritable feelings which fr. 
quently attend exalted geniys ; en. 
thusiastic in his attachment, and 
violent in his resentment ; equally 
sincere in his love and in his hatred 
His friends, among whom he num. 
bered some of the most distinguish. 


ed characters of that era, 

him with a warmth of a 
which intellectual eninence cannot 
alone secure. Of an open and 
generous disposition, he displayed 
the enviable qualities which render 
domestic intercourse profitable and 
interesting. The general voice had 
awarded him a pre-eminence in li- 
terature that seemed to preclude all 
hopes of rivalship: but his estimate 
of his own attainments was uniform. 
ly consistent with perfect modesty ; 
and no man could evince himself 
more willing to acknowledge 
uine merit in other candidates for 
fame. ‘This affability, united to the 
charms of a brilliant conversation, 
rendered his society highly accept- 
able to persons of the most opposite 
denomination. His countenance 
was stern and austere, but his heart 
soft and humane. In_ his writings, 
he inculcates the principles of pa 
triotism and benevolence; and in 
his commerce with the world, he 
did not depart from his solitary spe- 
culations. ?Iis patriotism was of 
that unadulterated species which 
flows from general philanthropy: 
his large soul embraced the commes 
family of mankind, but his affec- 
tions taught him that his first re 
gards were due to the barren - 
trom which he derived his birt. 
Notwithstanding his long habitus- 
tion to an academical life, bis ma? 
ners betrayed none of the peculiar 
ties of a mere pedagogue, —_ 
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when his constitution 

ee phere by complicated diseases, 
and his mind sick of terrestrial ob- 
jects, be became negligent in his 
‘ress, and perhaps somewhat inat- 
entive to the ceremonials of private 
igtereourse ; but his genera cha- 
was that of a man conspicu- 

tus for the urbanity of his wit. His 
conversation was alternately faceti- 
qs and instructive. George Bu- 
chanan's wit is still abpepbard among 
; fmen; ald a motley col- 

pr is supposed repartees and 
adventures is one of the most com- 
mon books in the libraries of the 
Scottish peasantry. His humour 
was however of a more dignified 
denomination than it is there repre- 
sented; nature seemed to have in- 
ended him for the ornament and 
reformation of a court. The native 
of his mind, and the 

of his reputation, secured 

him the utmost respect and deference 
from such of his countrymen as 
were not separated from him by the 
rauncour of political zeal: and al- 
though he even assumed considera- 
ble latitude in censuring the errors 
of exalted station, yet the dignified 
comety of his manners prevented 
his liberties from exciting resent- 
ment. Conscious of personal worth 
ad of intrinsic greatness, he did 
aot fail to assert his own privileges : 
mere stiperiority of rank was not 
capable of alluring him to a servile 
and degrading attachment; but it 
was equally incapable of provoking 
hisenvy or malice. In the course 
of his chequered life, he found him- 
telf not unfrequeutly exposed to the 
miseries of poverty ; but his philo- 
ophical mind never learned to stoop 
fo the suggestions of sordid pru- 
Although he at lergth en- 
joyed one of the great offices of the 
Gwwn, and possessed other sources 
@emowment, yet his liberality 
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seems to have increased in propor- 
tion to his opulence ; he purchased 
no estates, and had no Noards of 
treasure to bequeath. Of his pro- 
digality or ostentation no evidence 
occurs: it is not therefore unrea- 
sonable to conclude, that the 
principal charms of his wealth 
arose from its application to benevo- 
lent purposes. Of the truth of the 
Christian religion, and consequently 
of its eternal moment, his convic- 
tion seems to have been complete 
and uniform, Sir James Melvil, 
although his political enemy, has 
candidly represented him as a man 
of piety. The nature of his attach- 
ment to the Reformation was con- 
sistent with his usual wisdom: he 
eagerly hailed the dawn of an era 
which promised to relieve the world 
of enormous delusion, and of enor- 
mous profligacy ; but he certainly 
could not approve the excesses of a 
party which evinced sufficient incli- 
uation, as soon as it possessed suffi- 
cient power, to tyrannize over the 
consciences of mankind. The ex- 
travagances of John Knox, with 
whom he appears to have been pet- 
sonally acquainted, and who was 
undoubtedly a most powerful cham- 
pion in a cause of which they enter- 
tained the same general sentiments, 
have received no splendid encomi- 
ums from the historical pen of Bu- 
chanan. He was too delicate to 
devour popular creeds, and too en- 
lightened to applaud the fierce spirit 
of intoleration in men who had 
themselves been roused fo strenu- 
ous action by the bitterness of per- 
secution, 

« Nor was the genius of Bucha- 
nan less variegated than his life. In 
his numerous writings, he disco- 
vers a Vigorous and mature combi- 
nation of talents which have seldom 
been found united iu equal perfec- 
tion, According to the common 
OpPMion, 
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opinion, intellectual superiority is 
almost invariably circumscribed by 
one of the two grand partitions 
which philosophers have delineated ; 
it is either founded on the predomi- 
nancy of those capabilities which 
constitute what is termed the ima- 
gination, or of those which in con- 
tradistinction are denominated the 
understanding. These different 
powers of exertion, though certainly 
not incompatible with each other, 
are but rarely found to coalesce in 
equal maturity. Buchanan has 
however displayed them in the same 
high degree of perfection. To an 
imagination excursive and brilliant, 
be unites an undeviating rectitude of 
judgment. His learning was at 
once elegant, various, and pro- 
found: ‘Turnebus, who was associ- 
ated with him in the same college, 
and whose decisions will not be 
rashiy controverted, has character- 
ized him as aman of consummate 
erudition. Most of the ancient 
writers had limited their aspiring 
hopes to one department of litera- 
ture ; and even to excel in one, de- 
inands the happy perseverance of a 
cultivated genius. Plaio despaired 
of gaining a reputation by his poetry ; 
the poetical attempts of Cicero, 
though less contemptible perhaps 
than they are commonly represented, 
would not have been sufficient to 
transmit an illustrious name to fu- 
ture ages. Buchanan has not only 
attained to excellence in each spe- 
cies of composition, but in each 
species has displayed a variety of 
excellence: in philosophical dia- 
iogue and historical narrative, in 
lyric and didactic poetry, in elegy, 
epigram, and satire, he has never 
been equalled in modern, and hard- 
ly surpassed im ancient times. A 
few Roman poets of the purest age 
have excelled him in their several 
provinces ; but none of them has 
evinced the sanie capability of uni- 


versal attainment. Horace mn 
Livy wrote in the language which 
they had learned from their mothers . 
but its very acquisition was to Bu. 
chanan the result of much youthful 
labour. Yet he writes with the 
purity, the elegance, and fieedor 
of an ancient Roman,  Untettered 
by the classical restraints whic 
shris el the powers of an ordinary 
mind, he expatiates with all the 
characteristic energy of strong and 
original sentiment ; he produces 
hew combinations of fancy, and ip. 
vests them with language equally 
polished and appropriate. His dic. 
tion uniformly displays a happy vein 
of elegant and masculine simplicity; 
and is distinguished by that propriety 
and perspicuity, which ‘can only be 
atiained by a man perfectly ‘ mas. 
ter of his own ideas, and of the 
language in which he writes. The 
variety of his poetical measures is 
immense, and to each species he im- 
parts its peculiar grace and harmony. 
The style of his prose exhibits corre- 
spondent beauties ; nor is it chequer- 
ed by phraseologies unsuitable in 
that mode of composition. His 
diction, whether in prose or verse, 
is not a tissue of centos ; he imitates 
the ancients as the ancients imitated 
each other. No Latin poet of mo- 
dern times has united the same oii- 
ginality and elegance ; no historian 
has so completely imbibed the ge- 
nius of antiquity without being be- 
trayed into servile and pedantic imi- 
tation. But his works may legit- 
mately claim a higher order of merit; 
they have added no incousiderable 
influx to the general stream of human 
knowledge. ‘The wit, the pungency, 
the vehemence, of his ecclesiastical 
satires, must have tended to 10- 
ment the genial flame of reformé- 
tion; and his political speculations 
are evidently those of a man we 
bad nobly soared beyond the parrowW 


limits of his age. b 
DiGnitias, 
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ProwrTies, DisaTsERS, AND Pursuits Or James Bruce, Esa 
IN ABYSSINIA, 


(From Mr. Murray's Account or ais Lire anp Writings.) 


t WO different objects occupied 
at this time Mr. Bruce's atten- 
don, One of them: was the transit 
of Venus over the sun, which was 
to happen in June 1700. He wish- 
af to observe that phenomenon, 
which was visible only in the nor- 
rhern part of the globe ; but this 
could not be done without under- 
whing a long and dangerous journey 
though Armenia, and the regions 
the north of it, inhabited by the 
wandering ‘Tartars. The vast dis- 
tance between Asia Minor and a 
suitable forobserving the tran- 
sit, seems to have made less impres- 
donon his mind than it reasonably 
ought to have done. He had pro- 
cored routes of the way to the shores 
of the Caspian, and probably would 
have attempted to reach them, if 
other difficulties had not prevented 
him. Bathe had lost aj] his astro- 
pomical instruments at Bengazi, and 
observations of such importance re- 
quired the most improved which had 
yet been constructed. He had writ- 
ten to his friends in France and Eng- 
land, requesting them to purchase 
for him such instruments as he de- 
scribed. Their answers discouraged 
him greatly. They informed him, 
thetno instrument fit for his pur- 
pase could be procured in time, as 
ll the best artists were already en- 
giged by the different astronomers 
who intended to observe the transit. 
This disapyointinent was ageravated 
by accounts, which he received trom 
England, of ebsnrd and disrespect- 
tal stories reliting to himsajf and 
by travels, which had been circu- 
wed there by some persons envious 
at his reputation, 
“The other project was a journey 
4 ‘ 


into Abyssinia, in which most of the 
learned had placed the sources of the 
Nile. The discovery of these had 
been Jong held out as an achieve- 
ment worthy of the ambition of 
kings, and had taken deeper posses- 
sion of Mr. Bruce's mind than any 
other project. But as this could not 
be accomplished in ascientitic man- 
ner, without the aid of astronomical 
instruments, he was obliged to await 
the issue of the application that he 
made to his friends, and which he 
had too much reason to apprehend 
would be unfavourable. 

‘¢ In the beginning of March, 1768, 
he left Aleppo. In his way to Tri- 
poly, he came to the Asi, or Orontes, 
the ford of which could not be dis- 
tinguished, as the river was swollen 
with the rains from the mountains. 
The natives treacherously pointed 
out a place where there had former- 
ly been a bridge, at which, having 
attempted to pass, he and his horse 
fell suddenly into a deep and rapid 
current, out of which he escaped 
with the greatest diiliculty. 

“ He thence travelledslowly along 
the Pheenician shore, and halted se- 
veral days at Tripoly, Beirout, Tor- 
tosa, and other places on the way, 
where he had friends, or wished to 
gratify curiosity. 

‘« Soon after arriving at the hospi- 
table mansion of M. Clerembaut, he 
received letters from his friends in 
Europe, informing him, that they 
had procured, and would ship for 
Alexandria, a quantity of astrono- 
mical instruments. As these were 
to be dispatched fur Egypt, and 
weil-founded reasons inclined him 
to doubt of the success of a journey 
into the north of Asia, he resolved 
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to visit the former country, which 
Nordeti and Pococke had praised for 
the magnificence of its ancient ar- 
chitecture. He expected to findin 
the temples of Dendera aid Thebes, 
sume original proportions and forms 
which had suggested the Greek or- 
ders. The strength and simple 
grandeur of the Egyptian architec- 
ture were already known in Europe, 
but Mr. Bruce hoped to direct the 


attention of the learned to some of 


its other qualities, not less curious 
and remarkable. It in this he was 
not successful to the extent of his 
wishes, the disappointment that he 
felt was ke by the hopes of 
more important discoveries in Abys- 
sinia, into which he now had resolv- 
ed to penetrate, at the expence of 
every other enjoyiment, and at the 
hazard of his life. 

‘€ Having sailed from Sidon, June 
15, 1768, he arrived soon after at 
Alexandria. As he had seldom quit- 
ted the Arab dress since his ship- 
wreck at Bengazi, he retained it on 
landing in Egypt, inorder to mislead 
the inquisitive spirit of the populace, 
who mistook him under this disguise 
for a Mugrebin, or Barbary Arab. 

« Egypt, at that time under the 
Mameluke government, was filled 
with oppression and injustice. 
There was po security for life or 
property. Though the supreme 
power was then in the hands of the 
celebrated Ali Bey, who favoured 
the Cliristians, he entrusted the ma- 
nagement of the revenue to the 
Copts and Jews, whose aversion to 
the Franks counteracted the influ- 
ence of his unusual paruality. ‘The 
Rey retained on the throne the pre- 
judices of his original condition. 
ile was, like most Mahometans, an 
iuplict believer in astrology, and 
therefore had chosen for his mini- 
ster a Copt, called Maalem Risk, a 
pretender to that ridiculous science. 


When Mr. Bruce's astrone 
struments Were landedat 
Risk conceived a high Opinion of 
their owner’s skill in astrology, and 
ordered them to be forwarded With. 
out paying duty, or being examined 
at the custom-house, 

‘“* Mr. Bruce and his sergants pro. 
ceeded te Rosetto by land, travelling 
in the dress of Barbary Arabs, and 
thence embarked on the Nile for 
Cairo, where they arrived in the 
beginning of July, They were re. 
ceived with great kindness and hos. 
pitality by the mercantile house 9 
Julian and Bertran, and by other 
French merchants, to whom Mr. 
Bruce was recommended by his 
friends in the Levant. When he 
privately communicated to them hig 
intention of penetrating into Abys- 
sinia, they were struck with asto- 
nishment at the rashness of such a 
design, but offered to assist him in 
it to the utmost of their power. In 
order that the government might 
not be prejudiced against him by in. 
sinuations, he gave out that he was 
going to India, and seldom appeared 
in public, except in the disguise of a 
Dervish who was skilled in magic, 
and cared for nothing but study, 

“Soon after his arrival, he was vi- 
sited by Risk, who questioned him 
respecting his knowledge of the 
stars, and introduced him to Insmas- 
ter as a physician and astrologer. 
Aticr a few audiences, be complete- 
ly gained the confidence and friend- 
ship of the Bey by his superior skill 
in medicine and prophecy. 

‘«< In the course of his attendance 
on the Bey, he met with ad Coptic 
priest called Father Christopher, 
who had been his chaplain and int- 
mate acquaintance at Algiers, and 
who was now promoted to the dig- 
nity of Archimandrite under Mark, 
patriarch of Alexandria. This priest 
informed him, that there was 4 
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at of Greeks in Abyssinia, 
many of whom enjoyed the first of- 
fices in the state; and that they all 
had the greatest veneration for the 
‘arch, who was the head of the 
Abyssinian church, and honoured 
the whole nation. He introduced 
his friend to the patriarch, and un- 
dertook to procure Ictters of recom- 
mendation to the principal Greeks 
x Gondar, accompanied with a ge- 
geral bull or pastoral admonition, in 
which they should be enjoined to 
renounce their pride and vanity, and 
to support, with all their influence, 
the stranger Whom the patriarch 
yat among them. The priest made 
no delay in accomplishing his pro- 
mises, and Maalem Risk furnished 
peremptory letters of recommenda- 
tion, in the.name of his master, to 
the cashiefs of the principal placcs 
on the Nile, to Hamam, Shekh of 
Upper Egypt, and to the governors 
of Dei and Ibrim, garrison towns 
far up the river, ou the way to Don- 
The Bey likewise wrote in 
your of “ Yagoube his physician,” 
to the Sherife or Prince of Mecca, 
the governor of Masuah, and to the 
King of Sennaar, 

“Mr. Bruce sailed from Cairo, 
December 12,1708, on a voyage up 
the Nile. Soon after his departure 
he became acquainted with a Shekh 
of the Howadat Arabs, by whose 
fiexdship he was enabled to visit 
the country about Metrahenny, and 
todetermine, after Pococke, the site 
of Memphis, the ancient capital of 

t. He thence successively 
mached Gawa, Achmim, and Den- 
dera, the Last of which places is well 

Wh tO possess most magnificent 
remains of Egyptian architecture. 
At urshout he was graciously re- 
cewed by Shekh Hamam, who held 

perement of the greater part 

Pper Egypt, and by his nephew 
ny at Badjoura, with whom 
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he resided till the 7th of Januar 
1760. 

** Having resumed his voyage, he 
arrived at the villages Elgournu and 
Medinet-Abou, situated on the 
ound formerly occupied by 
hebes, the oldest metropolis of 
Egypt. He there visited the caves, 
in the adjacent mountain, which 
were called the tombs of the kings. 
but seem to have been the common 
burial-place of the city. The ban- 
ditti, who live in these sepulchres, 
obliged him to cross the Nile at mid- 
night to Luxor, where he was well 
received by the gorernor. 

“ Having passed Esne and Edfu, 
he came to a place cailed Shekh 
Ammer, the residence of Nimmer, 
chief of the Ababde Arabs, who 
possesses the desert on the southern 
frontier of Egypt. Mr. bruce hav- 
ing asked the protection of Nimmer, 
who was av old man, in il) heelth, 
and much disposed to be grateful for 
some medicines which the former 
had sent him from Feurshout, the 
Shekh rose from his couch, and, 
lifting his emaciated hand, pro- 
nounced a curse on any of the tribe, 
who should injure him. He then 
summoned his people to the tent 
and concluded the covenant of 
friendship between thern and his 
physician. 

«« After having secured the protec® 
tion of the Ababde Arabs, Mr. 
Bruce visited Syene and the cata« 
ract. He then returned down the 
river Negadé and Badjoura, where 
he waited the departure of acaravan, 
partly belonging to Shekh Hamam, 
and pafily to the Ababdé, which 
was soon to set out for Cogseir, on 
the Red Sea. Along with it, heleft 
Kenne, Feb. 16, 170y, and proceed 
ed across the barren desert, whi¢h 
lies between the Nile and the Ara- 
bian Guilt. This wilderness is part 
of the chain of mountains whith 
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[06} Dignities, Disasters, and Pursuits 0, 


runs the whole length of the Red 
Sea, and which, except that which 
divides Barbary from the regions on 
the Niger, is perhaps the most arid 
in the world. Mr. Bruce after suf- 
fering much inconvenience fromthe 
people of the caravan, arrived at 
Cosseir on the 22d of February, aid 
remained there till the 5th of Apuil, 
when he sailed for Arabia. During 
his residence at Cosseir, he made an 
excursion up the coast of the Red 
Sea, as far as N. L. .23° 58’, and 
examined Jibbel Zumriad, the eme- 
rald mine, described by Pliny and 
other ancient writers, 

*€ Being desigous to visit as many 
parts of the Red Sea a3 possible, in- 
stead of sailing over to Jidda, he di- 
rected his course for Tor, a village 
at the bottom of the gulf, at no 
great distance from Mount Sinai. 
[n this voyage, as indeed in allothers 
which he performed in the east, he 
paid great attention tothe hydrogra- 
phy of his courses, making plans of 
the different hirbours, aod observa- 


- tions for the use ot futurenavigaiors 


He likewise collected a cucuber of 
marine produttions, of various kinds, 
in which the Red bea is exceedingly 
fertile. 

* Kram ‘1 he sated along the 
Arabi insiore, t imbo and Rabac, 
to Jidda, where we landed on the 3d 
of May. Daving this voyage he iad 
slept litle, betag altlcied with slight 
returas of the aguie wh ch be had 
eauglit at Bengyzi, aisf from which 
he sutivred exeeediagly in Syria. 
He ad jong worn the Arab dress, 
and bad sometimes passed tora bar- 
bury Arab at Cairo, Shexh wAmmer, 
au Lothet pia ea ot the decert, He 
now so much rescmbled a Turhish 
galiongy, or svilor, that the coptan 
ot the port of Jidda was sston:-hed 


Ste bear some of bis servanis euy that 


he wes su Koelishiman. 


As som) ai Mr. Bruce “aM.e OR 


shore, his baggage was carried tothe 
custom-house, while he went in his 
neglected dress to the English fe. 
tory established in that town. Jidda 
is the port in Arabia from which the 
English East India Company usual}; 
disperses its merchandise over the 
adjoining countries. There was then 
a number of East India ships in the 
harbour, notwithstanding the yp. 
healthiness of the station, and the 
enormous extortious of the Sherife 
of Mecca, sutficient to rviy any Spe- 
cies of commerce. Mr. Bruce. 
whose appearance made no impres. 
sion in his favour, was Criven from 
the gate of the factory by one of bi: 
countrymen and relations, who nis. 
touk him for a vagrant; but he was 
received with great kindness an¢ 
compassion by Captain Thorbiill, 
of the Bengal Merchant. In the 
mesn time, Yousct Cubil, governo: 
of Jidda, having taken the liberty 
of examiming his baggage, was sur- 
prised to find in it a number of va 
luable presents, and letters written 
wy persaas of the highest dignity, 
particularly a firman trom the Su- 
olime Porte, 2 letter to the Ahan ot 
‘Tuartary, and severa! others from Ab 
Key . iddresse d to the Sheritte o! 
Mecca, to his minister Metical Aga 
and to Youser Cabil biawelt, The 
style of thee letters alarmed the go- 
vernor, Jie came ‘ynmed.iately le 
the gactory to inquire about the En- 
elish noblem wy, recommended by 
the Graad Signior and Ali Beg, and 
was astonished to find bun siting 
undera shel in the habit of a Tark- 
ith sailor, A good understanding 
Wes intaatly ~ established 
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Abyssinia, 20 j his general and prime 
minister, | Michael Subul. 

« The country W hich Mr. Bruce 
gow pre op ared himself toy isit, y thal 
nearly bordering on the coast of the 
Red Sea, has no re gular communi- 
exion with the rest of the world, 
hour the oldest, and indeed the 
only Christian king dom in Africa, 

inhabitants are sunk in the 
deepest ignorance and superstition, 
Owing to a violent but unsucecess- 
tul attempt of the Portuguese Je- 
wits, in the seventeenth century, to 
change the form of religion fror 
hat of the Gree ‘+k chure ty ot Alex- 
dria to the Roman Catholic, the 

ory name of Ivank or European, is 

senerally regarded in Abysstiia, as 
enoniimous With pagan and tutidel. 
Sesides this prejudice, which had 
viherto, occasioned in Habbesh the 
vath or banishment of every Kuro- 
van, acivil war ot the rmost violent 
iad rendered, at this period, that 

ountry still less easy of access to 
orvigners. ‘Three powertul parties 
the Kuaronya, the Galla, aud the 
fiwé, divided the kingdoia iuto as 
many factions, of which it is here 
wressary tor the perspicuity of the 
ening narrative, Lo give a short ac- 
mat. ‘Lhe Kuaranya, so called 
tom Kuara, a small province in the 
wet of Abyssinia, where the kin- 
indol Relleta Ge urgts, the queen, 
who, On the death of King Bacuila, 
sethusband, in 1720, being chosen 
gordian to her son Yasous II. con- 
temed her authority, by rais Ing her 
owt relations to all pl:ces of treist 
ad importance, Ou the death of 
herson, in 1754, she was nominated 
guardian to her vraudson Joas; but 
‘ois Prince be ing descended by bis 
wether from the G. ila, a barbarous 
mauion, Which in former tiaes had 
werrun the kingdom, revaidless of 


Is 


ne “ res Abyssinian sub- 
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of his army and provinces. The 
queen's kindred opposed this dan- 
gerous measure unsuccessfully, The 
Galla, in 1707, murdered Eshté, 
the principal leader ot her party, 


which was tollowed bya junction of 


the Galla with Michael, governor 
of Tigvé, the province of Habbesh, 
nearest to Arabia, a powerful, am- 
bitious, and savage warrior, who de- 
tested both parties, and secretly as- 
pired to the direction of the whole 
kingdom. ‘The King and the Galla 
int prudently conferred on this gene- 
ral the high offices of Ras and Beti- 
det, which constituted him, by the 
icws of that country, guardian of the 
Whole kingdom, under the King, 
and commander-in-chief of the na- 
tional forces. ‘This promotion oc- 
casioned the rebellion ofthe Queen's 
son-in-law, Mariam Barea, governor 
of Begemder, a rich province near 
the capital, who was Michael's inve- 
terate enemy, and who had been su- 
perseded in his government, by the 
King and the Gallas No sooner 
was the destruction of that nobleman 
accomplished, than Michael turned 
his arms against the Galla them- 
selves, drove them trom the capital, 
und having assassinated the King, 
placed on the throne a man entirely 
superannuated, grand-uncle of the 
Prince he had murdered. ‘This per- 
son, being found incapable of dis- 
charging the ordinary duties of go- 
vernment, was secretly destroyed 
by Michael's order, and his son Te- 
clahaimanott, a youth of fifteen 
yeurs of age, raised to the sovereign- 
ty, under the general's direction 
and influence. ‘To confirm these 
violent proceedings, the governor 
ot Ligré attempted to secure an al- 
liance with the old Queen, by mar- 
rying her daughter, the Princess 
Esther, uic widow of Mariam Ba- 
rea, and by concluding a leaguewith 
Powussen 2nd Gusho, governors of 
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the two great prov inces of Begender 
and Amhara, and both leaders of 
the Queen's party. This alliance 
was granted by the Queen and her 
relations, merely with the view of 
joining, at a more convenient time, 
with the Galla, in order to relieve 
themselves from their coinmon ene- 
my. Till this should be practicable, 
the Kuaranya acknowledged the 
King elected by Michael, and unit- 
ed their forces with his army ina 
general expedition (December £708) 
against the Galla general Pusit. 
This person, hereditary chief of all 
the Galla nation in Abyssinia, and 
absolute master of the four southeain 
provinces of Gujam, Damot, Mait- 
sha, and Agow-midré, had declared 
his intention to revenge the murder 
of the late King, and to drive Mi- 
ehael home to his own district of 
Tigré. Atthe moment when Mr, 
Bruce approached the Abyssinian 

territories, Michael was wasting Pa- 
si’s province’s with fire and sword. 
All subordination was ‘for a time, 

at an end throughout the kingdom, 
The province of Tigré, belonging 
to Michael himself, was as disor- 
derly as Agow-midré, the seat of 
war, in which Mr. Bruce intended 

to visit the fountains of the Nile. 

But the command of the province 

nearest to Arabia, and of the metro- 

polis, united in the hands of the 
suine person, was a favourable cir- 

cumstance ; and he now endeavour- 
ed, by every means, to secure Mi- 

chael's favour and protection. 
** Metical Aga, the Sherifte’s mi- 


nister, was originally an Abyssinian. 


slave. He was well acquainted with 
Michael, on account of the small 
distance between Jidda and Tigre, 
gad stil more on account of the 
vreat connection by trade which 
stthaisted. between the two king- 
4oms. The island of Masuah, and 
the district of Arkecko, whieh form 
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the chief entrance by $a j 
siniay had been seized by the Tee 
in the sixteenth century, and wx 
usually governed by an Aga and 
garrison of Janizaries; but the 
Naybe, or Turkish deputy, had Y 
length declared himself independen; 
and could be forced only by an al. 
lance between the Turks and Abys. 
sinians, to acknowledge the authority 
of the former. The Naybe, whe 
then ruled at Masuah, was a persor 
of a mean, cruel, and avaricious 
charaeter, overawed only by the 
governor of Tigré. As it was we! 
known that no stranger could eseape 
out of his hands but with the great 
est difficulty, Metical Aga, at the 
instance of the English, wrote ip 
the most urgent terms to Ris Mi 
chael, that he was about to send bim 
a Christian physician, who was ac- 
customed to: wander over the worl 
insearcly of herbs and trees beneficia) 
to the health of man ; a subject a 
a great King, sovereign of a power- 
ful people, called the English, set- 
tled in India, and much esteemed 
at Jidda. He added, that he hin- 
self, and all the English in An- 
bia, were interested in the safety of 
this man, and entreated Michael 
save him from the violence of the 
Naybe of Masuah,. and to protect 
him till he should retarn to Cait, 
by way of Jidda, or of Sennaar. The 
influence which Ali Bey, and the 
English, had-over Metical Ags, Mr. 
Bruce confirmed by presents; be’ 
this precaution did not satisty Cap- 
tain Pfice, of the Lion of Bombay 
East India-man; who had taken a 
particular interest in his welfare, and 
whose friendship was of greate 
service to him than that of ay 
other persou at Jidda. He solicite! 
Metical Aga to send*a confident 
servant with letters into Abyss 
a measure to which Mr. Braceowts 
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- person whom the Aga de- 

- send along with Mr. Bruce 
* sired some time to prepare him- 
gif for his journey, the latter seized 
she opportunity of making an excur- 
sion to the southern parts of the Ked 
Sea, He sailed from J idda, July 8, 
1769, to the regret of his country - 
men, who dreaded a fatal termina- 
ion of his voyagee The English 
ships saluted, as a mark of honour 
due to such useful but hazardous 
enterprises, his vessel, which lett the 
harbour at the same time with one 
which carried over to the island of 
Dahalac, near Masuah, a new go- 
vernor, appointed by the Basha of 
Jidda. ‘That person arrived long 
before Mr. Bruce, and informed 
the Naybe, that a great Prince, son 
or brother of a King, to whom all 
the English at Jidda bad paid the 
highest honours, would soon pass 
through Masuah on his way to Hab- 
besh. The Naybe therefore called 
acouncil, to deliberate whether he 
andhis people should, according to 
their usual custom, murder this il- 
lustsious stranger on landing, or pre- 
serve his hife till they should kaow 
from his letters by, whom he was 
secommended and protected. 

“ After leaving Jidda, Mr. Bruce 
sailed up the Arabian coast by Con- 
foda, Cape Heli, and Loheia, till 
be reached the straits of the Indian 
ocean, He returned partly along 
the African side of the gulf, and ar- 
fwed at Loheia on the Oth of Au- 
gust, where he was obliged to wait 
ull the beginning of September, for 
his guide, Mahomet Gibberti. Ma- 
homet at last joined him, with a fir- 
man trom the Sheritfe to the Naybe 
of Masuah, and letters to Ras Mi- 
chael, He also brought a letter for 
Ahmed, the Naybe's nephew, and 
ove for Mr. Bruce from Sidi Ali, 
keeper of the sacred well of Mecca, 
whom Mr. Brace had known in 
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Syria. Ali advised the traveller to 
distrust the Naybe, aad to secure 
the friendship of Ahmed, who had 
much influence, and was capable of 
generousactions. This information 
was valuable, as Ahmed had already 
defeated the counsels of his uncle, 
unfavourable to Mr. Bruce. 

*« When the council was called at 
Masuah, in consequence of the go- 
verhor of Dabalac’s intelligence, 
Ahmed had firndy opposed the 
Naybe's measure of killing Mr. 
Bruce at landing, as cruel and im- 
politic. It was improbable, he af- 
firmed, that a person of such conse- 
quence would be unprovided with 
powerful protection; that half the 
guns which the English had tired 
in honour of him at Jidda, would, 
in a few hours, lay Masuab in ruins; 
and that Ras Michael’s vengeance, 
if the stranger was recommended to 
him, would not be lenient. These 
reasons inclined most of the council 
to vote with Ahmed, which pre- 
vented the execution of a design 
equally inhuman and extraordinary. 

‘« Mr. Bruceanchored before Ma- 
suah, September 19, 1760, after a 
tedious voyage, in the course of 
which he had been nearly ship- 
wrecked. He remained on board 
that night, but Mahomet Gibberti, 
instantly went on shore, and dis- 
patched their letters of greatest im- 

rtance to Adowa, the capital of 

4s Michael's province. Amongst 
these was a copy of the patriarch’s 
bull, and a letter from Mr. Bruce 
to Janni, a respectable Greek, whom 
Michael had appointed his deputy~- 
governor. Mahomet then went im- 
mediately to the Naybe, in order to 
prevent suspicion. Having met with 
Ahmed by the way, he learned from 
him the counsel which he had given 
on the occasion mentioned above, 
and confirmed him in his former 
opinion. Intelligence of all this was 
conveyed 
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’ 
conveyed tu Mr. Bruce before land- 


ing, Which enabled hin to appear 
to much advantage next day before 
Ahmed. That chief, imputing the 
stranger's knowledge of the Naybe's 
counsels to supernatural skiil, con- 
fessed to him his uncle's bad inten- 
tions, promised his own friendship, 
and gave him a house and other ac- 
commodations. 
“* The first audience which Mr. 
Brace had of the Naybe, was suifi-. 
ciently discouraging. Though he 
pretended to be the servant of the 
Turkish emperor, he threw aside 
the Imperial order with the greatest 
indifference, and shewed the same 
disrespect to the letters of Ali Bey, 
the Torte of Janizaries, and the 
Sherifte of Mecca. About three 
weeks after, he demanded an enor- 
mous present, which Mr. Bruce re- 
fused to give, being exempted from 
paying tribute in the Grand Signi- 
ors dominions. ‘The Naybe endea- 
voured to frighten him into compli- 
ance by threats of imprisonment ; 
but, finding these unsuccessful, he 
summoned a divan, in which he ac- 
cused the stranger of several ridicu- 
lous offences, such as conversing, 
for the purpose of bringing diseases 
upon the country, with a comet then 
visible at Masuah. Many of the 
soldiers supported these accusations, 
and, had it not been for his own 
firmness, and the interference of the 
Serdar of the Janizaries, Mr. Bruce 
would have been murdered on the 
spot. He escaped to his house, 
from which he keptup a correspond- 
ence with the Sardar, who intorm- 
ed him that his friend Ahmed, being 
sick ut Arkeeko, cov . } not attend in 
council, Ou the nisht of that day 
In Which th e divan had been asseni- 
Lied, the N aybe sent a marty tomure 
cer Mr. Bruce; but they had not 
lage lo make an attack on him, 
being terrified for his fire-arms. He 


fou ind soon after an OPportun ib a 
visiting Ahmed, who Was in it 
health, and in great need of medica; 
assistance. The chiet expressed the 
ulinost abhorrence of his uncle's be- 
haviour, and promised to fiyp sh 
Mr. Bruce with necessaries fir ) . 
journey. No kindness could be 
more acceptable to the latter than g 
promise of this nature; but the 
pleasure arising trom it was greatly 
enhanced by the arrival of three 
messengers from Abvssinia. One of 
these was from Janni, biddi ing Mr 
Bruce a hearty welcome to the coun- 
try; the other two wore the dres 
of the crown-servants, and brought 
a letter to the Naybe from Ras Mi- 
chael, requesting him to supply his 
physician with necessaries, and to 
forward him without delay. 

** The Naybe was now obliged to 
let his prey escape. His last ie- 
source was to alarm Mr. Bruce with 
fulse accounts of the state ot several 
barbarous nations through which he 
had to pass in his journey to Tigré. 
These falsehoods were detected by 
the Abyssinjan messengers, whio 
used great familiarity with — the 
Naybe. ‘The charge of supp!ywg 
the party with necessaries was lett 
to Ahmed, who fulflled his promise 
without any assistance from his 
uncle. 

«© The caravan set out from Arkeeko 
on the 15th of November. At part 
ing, Ahmed told Mr. Bruce that his 
uncle wtended to enybarrass, OF per 
haps, murder him in the road to 
Dobarwa, which fies through the 
Naybe’s territories, and is the easie 
est entrance into Habbesh. He 
therefore advised him to take a4 du- 
ferent path, over a number of rugged 
mountains, in which the famgve al 
the journey w ould be compensa rec 
by sutety , as he was muster of te 
country, and knew that his orders 
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wnt gegiected: they commenced 
heir journey immedtia 
oy to Ahmed’s directions. 

# Soun at 
began to ascend ; the ba aro 
ange of mountains which parts 

Abyssinia from the Red Sea, These 

Alpine barriers exhibit all the singu- 

ur appearances which are produced 

by a vertical sun, and immense 
peavy rains, which fall on them at 
tin seasons. With excessive 
wi] and fatigue, increased by carry- 
og their heavy baggage, to which 

Mfr. Brace’s astronomical instru- 

ments made a large addition, the 
people of the caravan gained at Jast 

tesummit of Taranta, one of the 
steapest mountains in their way, 
son which they had the pleasure 

f viewing, on the other side of it, 
he country of Habbesh. 

“They arrived soon after at Dixan, 

froutier town, part of which be- 

agsto the Naybe, and part to the 

\byssinians. The Naybe’s guides 
wllowed them to a place called Ha- 
fodid, the wtmost limit of his terri- 
tories, where the Abyssinians exert- 
ed their authority, and drove them 
ck to their master. The caravan 
ecamped all night on the Abyasi- 
nian side of the boundary, in the 
pen fields. {ft was a memorable 
tation, 2s being the first where Mr. 
Brice recovered part of that tran- 
qilty of mind, to which he had 
heen a stranger since his arrival at 
Masnah, 

“They lett Hadadid on the morn- 
ng Of the 20th of Nevember, 1709, 
nd proceed:ng to the village of tha- 
“Wi, were met by the Baharna- 
rash, Michael's deputy, a brave, 
datsimple mon, who, though acs 
ompanied by the insicnia of bis of- 
we, give Mr. Bruce bat an unta- 
‘Marable opinion of Abyssinian nos 
men. They seon became ac- 

tated, and Mir. Bruce bovghi-a 
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nediately, accord- 


ter leaving Arkeeko, they 






































called Mirza, (aname, he says, of 
good fortune) and which he taught 
to perform the different paces and 
movements used by the Arabs and 
Mainelukes. The Abyssinians are 
totally ignorant of the excellence 
which the Moors and Barbary Arabs 
have attained in managing horses. 
hey were astonished, therefore, at 
the feats which Mr. Bruce pertorm- 
ed on horseback, and at the Barbary 
saddle and bridle, which he had 
brought along with biw. He owed 
to his skill in horsemanship, a great 
part of the faveur which be atter- 
wards obtained iu this barbarous and 
unhappy country. 

** Qnthe tstof December, the ca- 
ravan reached Kellah, a smail town 
in Tigré, not tar from Debra Damo, 
“& mountain which was used as a 
prison tor the Princes of the royal 
fansily of Abyssinia, when the court 
resided at Axum. ‘They were dee 
tained there three days by the offi- 
cers of the revenue, till an order 
came trom Janni of Adowa to allow 
them to pass. On the Oth, they ar- 
rived at that town, the residence of 
Michael Suhdd, and of his deputy, 
Janni, 2 venerable old man, who 
received Mr. Bruce with every de 
monstration of kindness and affec- 
tion. He burst into tears on hear 
ing an account of the oppression 
which they had undergone at Ma- 
su ih, and strove to compensate tor 
the Naybe’s violence by a thousand 
civilities. fr. Brace and his sere 
vants resided wit Janni trom the 
Oth of December, 170, till thel7th 
of January, 1770, ‘he whole coun. 
try was in suspense respecting the 
fate of Michael's campaign against 
the rebels. Nobody, even in his 
own province, loved this ferocious 
chietnan. Life had spent itty years 
of his life in humbling every indivie 
dial ef eonsequence in Tigré, es 
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horse from him, which he afterwards 
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his house at Adowa, contained no 
fewer than three hundred persons, 
al! in irons, and most of them kept 
Jike wild beasts in cages, for the 
purpose of extorting monty from 
them, The province of Wegyora, 
also between Tigré and the capital, 
presuming on the defeat of Michael, 
was nearly in open rebellion, and 
therefore dangerous to pass. 

Having visited the ruins of the 
Jesuit’s convent at Fremona, Mr. 
Bruce came to Axum, formerly the 
yiretropolis of Abyssinia, and long 
the residence of the kings, who go- 
verned the Hamyarite colony, trom 
which the Abyssinians are deseend- 
ed. Axum was built by the Ptole- 
mies, as appears from the obeisks, 
and other remains of Egyptian ar- 
chitecture, stillexisting there. Near 


these rains, Mr. Bruce had an op 


portunity of seeing the monks per- 
form the Greek ceremony of bles- 
sitig the waters at the Epiphany. 
Soon after leaving Axum, he ob- 
served a remarkable instance of the 
barbarism of the modern Abyssini- 
ans, a party of soldiers eating picces 
of flesh cut trom a living cow, which 
is a singular and frequent practice in 
that country. 

«The caravan advanced through 
the province of Siré, which borders 
on Tigré, with much difficulty, and 
m perpetual fear of being attacked, 


or detained, by the governors of 


small districts, and otficers of the 
revenue, After passing the Tacaz- 
vé, which is the largest river in Up- 
per Abyssinia, they entered Wog- 
gora, where the hardships of the 
wuy Were increased by the disaftec- 
tion of the inhabitants, the exvor- 
Gdn of the custom-houses, and the 
ruggedness of the road, which lay 
over mountains. Mr. Bruce was 
mformed in Woggora, that Michael 
bad been successful against Fasil, the 
gebe) genera), and that he was ther 


at Ibaba, on the south of the lake 
of Dembea, on his return to op, 
dar. Ata place called Ki 


° 2, 
they first had a view Of the ; ilo. 
polis, or rather of the kiag’s palace 


for the other houses were hid by the 
trees which grow ia the town, anJ 
gave it, at a distance, the appear: 
ance of a forest. On the J 5th of 
February, they eycamped on the 
Angrab, a small river, which rugs 
by the city. 

** The principal people to whom 
Mr. Bruce had letters of recommen. 
dation, were absent with the amy, 
But he was surprised at receiving po 
Visit nor message from Petros, Jay. 
ni's brother, who had been instmet. 
ed to receive him. Petros, frightea, 
ed at some menacing expressions 
which the priests had uttered on the 
subject of bringing Franks into the 
kingdom, had fled to Ibaba, in or. 
der to consult the Ras. On going 
to Michael's tent, be saw the skin 
of a Galla, one of his intimate ac. 
quaintances, whom the Ras had 
flayed alive, hanging on apole be- 
fore the door, This spectacle bee 
reft him of all iachination for an au. 
diepce, and he hastened back to 
Gondar, with orders fiom Negade 
Ras Mahomet, the ofhcer who has 
the superintendance of ail foreiguers 
in Abyssinia, that Mr. Bruce should 
stay in that part af the town allotted 
to Mahometans, till the Ras should 
arrive, : 

“ Mr. Bruce, therefore, took uphis 
residence with Hagi Saleh, brother 
to the abovementioned officer. The 
small-pox, a disease which iy 90 
rulent and unskilfully treated 
Habbesh, tbat it is scarcely less for- 
midable than the plague, had attack- 
ed the country. The Mahometans 
were exceedingly thankiul for the 
care which Mr. Bruce took of (eit 
children, but they were soon 


priyed of his assistance, Ayte A) / 











lake 


‘Oe 


pyssinian nobleman of gfeatin- 
oe ve all the parties which 


then distracted the kingdom, and a 
professed patron ef foreigners, hear- 
ing that @ white man had come to 
Gondar, paid Mr. Bruce a visit, and 
undertook to introduce him at court. 
Aylo was secretly a Roman Catho- 
jic, and deteste the priests of his 
own country; he was besides an 
admirer of horsemanship, and of 
those who excelled in it. The court 
resided at a place called Koscam, at 
some distance from the city. Inthe 
way to Koscam, Mr. Bruce filled 
Avlo with astonishment, at the feats 
which he performed with his horse 
and double barrelled gun. Being 

red therefore, to give the high- 
est character of the stranger, Aylo 


introduced him to the Lieghé, or, 
queen dowager, the first person of 


her sex in Abyssinia, end universal- 
ly more revered than the King him- 
self. This Princess was the widow 
of Bacuff2, who died in 1729; she 
had reigned twenty-four years, along 
with her son Yasous, and fourteen 
with her grandson, who was mur- 
dered by Michael. Her relations, 
the Kuaranya, had been exceeding- 
ly powerful during the reign of her 
son, but many of them had been 
killed and disgraced by the succeed- 
ing king, and by his kindred the 
Galla, Michael had subdued both 
these parties, and chnged the order 
of the succession, by placing first 
her husband's brother, and the: his 
neplew, on the throne. She was, 
however, much respected by the 
King, and had considerable influ- 
ence with Michael, who had mar- 
red her daughter, the Princess 
Esther, 

“The small-pox, from Masuah, 
bad spread over the whole cit y,anda 
ton of the Ras, newly returned from 
camp, wes dead of that disease. 
dhe Queen, being in a great anxiety 
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for her grand-children, most of 
whom were infected, entreated Mr. 
Bruce to reside at Koscam, and to 
undertake the care of them. He 
therefore removed to her palace, 
and by using thé European mode of 
treatment, which is very different 
from the Abyssinian, had the plea- 
sure of seeing them all recover, and 
of finding himself completely esta- 
blished in favour at court. During 
his.attendance on the children, he 
became acquainted with the Queen's 
daughter, Ozoro Esther, atthat time 
wife to the Ras, but who had been 
twice married before, and had 
children alive by both husbands. 
Her son, Ayto Confu, a promising 
young man, to whom Mr. Bruce 
had conceived an attachment at first 
Sight, took the small-pox, and re- 
covered very slowly. Mr. Bruce’ 
was not wanting in attention to 
Corfu. He removed to an apart- 
went leacing to his chamber, and 
waited on aim constantly, The 
Princess was equally caretul. She 
couid neither est nor sleep; but 
waiched him all night in fear and 
anxiety. As it was not proper for 
the physician to leave such a nurse 
without compauy,a particular friend- 
ship commenced between them, 
which continued till their last in- 
terview, and greatly advanced Mr. 
Bruce's interest at court. 

“¢ During the time of Confu's ill- 
ness, Esther had secretly p ocured 
several peremptory orders from the 
Rds, commanding Mr. Bruce not to 
stir trom Koscam. These displeased 
him, till the cause was expiained 
by Esther herself, who nastened to 
the camp as soon as Michael came 
near Gondar, for the purpose of re- 
commending her physician, Mr, 
Bruce saw the King and Michael, 
for the first time, at Azazo, near 
Gondar. ‘The appearance of the 
latter by no means indicated the abi- 
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litics which he really possessed : and 
the reception which he gave the 
King’s stranger, and his own, was 
not very flattering ; but his general 
practice was to do more than he 
promised. All was in confusion 
at Gondar, on account of the large 
army around it; Mr. Bruce, there- 
fore, returned to Koscam, til! he 
should receive further orders. ‘Vhe 
first scene which Michae! exhibited 
after he arrived, was the pulling 
out the eyes of a number of Galla 
officers whom he had taken in war, 
after which he turned thein cut into 
the fields, to perish by famine and 
the wild beasts. Mr. Bruce saved 
the lives of two of them, a circum- 
stance which was of service to him 
afterwards, when travelling through 
the Galla country to the sources of 
the Nile. 

“« For some time after his first au- 
dience, Mr. Bruce thought biniself 
entirely neglected by Michael and 
the King; but, about the middle of 
March, Aylo to'd him, that Maho- 
met Gibberti had delivered to the 
Ras two letters from Metical Aga, 
in which he explained to Michac! 
Mr. bruce’s character, designs, and 
religion, and requested that he 
would provide for his safety while 
he resided in Abyssinia. Michael 
complained that Metical did not 
know the state of the country, 
otherwise he would not have asked 
safety for a stranger, whik ing 4 “ y 
himself was daily fighting > his 
lite. All I ean do,’ said Ar Tis, 
‘is to keep him with me; if the 
King and I perish, he canuet sup- 
ose, that it was in my power to 
efend his stranger. —! i ou do not 
know the man,” exclaimed yto 
Aylo, who remembered the feats at 
Koscam, ‘ he is a devil on horse- 
back; he rides and shoots better 
than guy man who ever came into 
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Abyssinia ——Put him about the 
King, and there is no fear of him.’ 
‘Mi ichael, on thi s, instantly re. 
solved to make Mr. Bruce Pilon, 
baras, @r master of the horse, ap 
office of great honour and emole. 
ment, soinetii Wes held | vy foreigner : 
Mr. Bruce, however, declined it, 
on account of ts TK quiri ng constant 
residence at court, which, he al- 
leged, would prevent him from 
seciug the citferent parts of the 
country, particularly the sources of 
the Abay or Nile, which, above al! 
other places, he was anxious to visit. 
When Michzel understood that he 
disliked pre ferment of that descrip- 
tion, he gave hin: a formal audience, 
and explained to him in a few words, 
very characteristic of himself, the 
unsettled state of the country, and 
“y ouly = by which a stranger 
rit could hope for satety. He then 
ire ounin to hi m that he had ap 
pointed hica a Baalomaal, or one of 
the gentlemen whose office it is to 
wait onthe King, and commander 
of the Coccab horse, a body of ca- 
vairy belonging to the household, 
After this, Aylo and Tecle-Manam, 
the King’s secretary, ¢ nducted Mr. 
Bruce to the foot of the throne, 
where he made the prostrations 
usual in oriental countries on r 
ceiving preferment. 
‘The various incidents which 
established Mr. Bruce's reputatioi 
for cour ge, abilittes, an 1 gveneros ly 
after bis introduction to the Kin 
though very interesting, are too Mis 
mute to be en 1umerated in thi is place. 
He gained nearly as nn ich by the 
discreet and liberal manner in wht 
he treated his enemies, as by ie 
respectful attention “which he pai! 
to bs friends. He easily excit 
the admiration of an ignorent co 
by exhibiting effeets of fire-am 
well known in Eugope, but woo 
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rful to suc \ 
of them. Though equally 
v 


‘fed for the field and court, he 
awed much of the favour bestowed 
aa him by the Abyssinians to his 
medical character. In order, how- 
ever, to prevent his being reckoned 
uy indigent physician, he often re~ 
jysed the money Which was oifered 
bim for his Services, and, by _assert- 
ing that he practised medicine for 
»js own satistaction, and through a 
iwe of mankind, preserved the dig- 
nity of his character as a soldier and 
aman of rank. 

« By his situation at court, he 
had an opportunity of observing the 
sioss debauchery in which the higher 
cases of people in Abyssinia in- 
dulge. All Gondar Was one scene 
of festivity at the marriage of [o- 
wussen, governor of Legemder, 
witha grand-daughter of the Ras and 
the old Queen. To celebrate this 
jliance, Which was made for the 
ake of ensuring Powussen’s fide- 
lity to the government, Michael, 
Quoro Esther, and the bride’s mo- 
ther, distributed multitude s of cattle 
mong the populace and army. 
Drink was given in proportion ; and 
the dissipation Which prevailed every 
where, tor some weeks, can neither 
® described uor timaymed., ‘The 
aigied Wonien ate raw beet, drank 
‘dromel aad spirits, and smoked 
sccile men. Mr. Bruce, though 
wyected, in ill health, aud shocked 
(the grossaess of such society, Was 
‘wa obliged to be present. He 

w atiended the Ras, Whose bodily 
himities were much aguravated Ly 
stule Of his mind, Fasii, the 
wl general, had invaded Agow- 
wit, a provinee on the S. W. side 
Me tdne of Dewibea, trom wlhici 
API Ly chietly supplied with pio- 
Wiss ainl daily accounts of the 
“Gt aad ruin of the Avows, 


wived Michael to think of tak- 
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h as have little know- 


ing the field against him, though the 
rainy season was approaching, when 
all military operations are in a man- 
ner suspended, 

“ Mr. Bruce had hopes that Mi- 
chael’s expedition would facilitate 
his journey to the sources of the 
Abay or Nile, which lie in Agow- 
midré ; but as the state of his health 
would not permit him to stay in 
Goadar till the army marched, he 


obtained leave from the king to re- 


tire to Emfras, a village about 20 
miles from the capital, on the eastern 
side of the lake of Dembea; where 
he arrived on the 5th of April. 
Ifere he enjoyed a relaxation from 
the excesses of the court, and de- 
voted a considerable part of his time 
to study. 

‘‘ From Emfras he went occa- 
sionally te Gondar, where he obtains. 
ed more preferment. The northern 
tronticr of Habbesh is a low, warm, 
and woody country, peopled by Ma- 
hometans. ‘These furnish the king 
with horses, which they purchased 
in the dominions of Sennaar; and 
they, besides, pay a considerable tri- 
bute, arising from the commerce be- 
tween the two kingdoms. The prin- 
cipal part of this frontier is called 
Ras-el-feel, which borders on At- 
bara, and is usually governed by a 
Mahometan deputy.  Rao-el-feel, 
with many other possessions in the 
north of Abyssinia, was the patri- 
mony of Ayto Confu, eldest son of 
Ozoro Esther. The Ras had con- 
firmed his right; but his Arab de- 
puty Abd-el Jileel having refused 
ty join the army, Contu had resolved 
to send his lieutenant Aimmonios to 
displace him; that officer, however, 
having been fixed by Michael in the 
Comnnaud ot the household cavalry 
uader Mr. Bruce, could not exccute 
histmaster’s orders. Mr, Bruce had 
been engaged by Negadé Ras Ma- 
beset to solicit from Contu the 
place 
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ace of deputy at Ras-el-feel for one 

asine, who knew the province, 
anid was besides one of his intimate 
acquaintance. Yasine had sailed 
with him from Loheia, and been of 
great service to him, both at sea and 
in his journey to Gondar. He re- 
flected that this person, who, though 
a Mahometan, was brave, honest, 
and friendly, would secure to him 
the passage to Sennaar through Ras- 
el-feel. He immediately went to 
intercede for him; but being told 
that Confu had resigned the com- 
mand of the district, and that the 
king had given it to himself, he 
went to the palace,and, after making 
the usual acknowledgments, dis- 
patched Yasine to dispossess the re- 
bellious deputy. 

* Mr. Bruce had now obtained 
preferment above his wishes. He 
was one of the gentlemen of the 
king’s bed-chamber, a commander 
of the household cavalry, and go- 
vernor of a province ; ofiices which, 
however ditficult it may be to ob- 
tain in European courts, are often 
bestowed in Abyssinia on foreigners, 
if they possess abilities and charac- 
ter. Soon after his last preferment, 
he sufiered from an attack of the 
ague and fever, which had formerly 
atilicted him in Syria. This obliged 
him to reside regularly at Emtras 
till the middle of May, when the 
king's army took the field on an ex- 
pedition round the lake of Dembea 
against Fasil. On the arrival of the 
troops at Emfras, on their way to 
Agow-midré, Mr. Bruce joined the 
camp, and was graciously received 
by the King, Ozoro Esther, and the 
nobility. As he was not prepared to 
go with the army, he promised to 
follow it with all expedition. The 
king's forces crossed the Nile at 
Dara, for which Mr. Bruce and his 
servants set out two days after. In 
the way they fortunately met with 


Ayto Adigo, shim or governor of 
Karooda, a town not far distant 2 
nobleman attached to the queen's 
party, and an intimate ACA laiuttance 
of Mr. Bruce, who had lived wiih 
him at Koscam and Emttzs, Adigg 
and Mr. Bruce were soon after join. 
ed by Netcho, a relation the 
queen, who, with a few disorderly 
troops from Kuara, his native pro. 
vince, came to assist the Ras. All 
three were advancing towards Dara. 
Mr. Bruce had sent his servants for. 
ward with his household furniture, 
and whatever else could be dispatch. 
ed with them, but had accidentally 
retained his astrcnomical instru. 
ments, in hopes of procuring stronger 
mules from Adigo, At a short dis. 
tance from Dara, a party of horse, 
commanded by Guebra Medehin 
and Confu, two profligate young 
men, relations of the old queen, 
and sons of her kinsman Basha Fu- 
sebius, attacked the servants, and, 
stripping them naked, carried off 
every thing which they had. These 
robbers permitted the servants to 
escape, being disappointed at not 
finding their master. Mr. Bruce, 
Adigo, and Netcho were astonished 
to see them return in that state, and 
alarmed at the news which they 
brought of a rebellion having broken 
out in Begemder and Amhara, 
two powerful provinces, of which 
the governors, Gusho and Powus- 
sen, were said to have agreed with 
Fasil to surround the king and his 
army. Guebra Medehin and his 
brother pretended to be the lieute- 
nants of these governors ; but Adi- 
go and Netcho concurred in reject- 
ing this assertion as altogether im- 
probaBle, on account of their aban- 
doned and dissolute character. — 
‘In the event of a conspiracy 
having been formed against Me 
king, it became exceedingly da 


gerous to follow the ary: * 
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of the report was uncer- 
ag Bruce determined to pro- 
; after having sent back to 
Gondar_ his astronomical instru- 
ments, and such of his servants as 
were anfit for the journey, 

«Qn arriving at Dara, he was 
kindly received by Negadé Ras Ma- 
homet, who enabled him to visit the 
celebrated cataract of the Nile at 
Alata, and gave him an escort to the 
army. 

“They crossed the Nile on the 
90d of May, and proceeded through 
a country wasted with fire and 
word, and deluged with rains, the 
season of which was now comz- 
menced, till they reached Derdera, 
a place on the N.W, side of the lake 
of Dembea, where Gusho and Po- 
wussen had agreed with Fasil to sur- 
round the king’s army. ‘This con- 
spiracy was revealed to Michael, 
md, along with other circumstances, 
eecasioned his precipitate return to 
Gondar. Fasil’s spies decoyed the 
king's treops to pass the Nile at.a 


‘disadvantageous ford, in which many 


of the soldiers were lost, though the 


cavalry, in which Mr. Bruce com- 


manded, swam over without any ac- 
erdent. 

“While Michael and the king 
marched rapidly on towards Gon- 


dar, Fasil appeared in their way ; 


and, after ashort skirmish of no 
importance, made proposals of peace. 
Though Michael knew the futility 
of this overture, he was desirous of 
seeing Fasi] assume the form of alle- 
giance, and therefore proclaimed him 
governor of Agow-midré, Damot, 
andthe adjoining provinces. Fasil 
«nt sevetal persons of consequence 
m his service to Gondar, a shert 
tme after, to receive his investiture 
from the king. Mr. Bruce insinuated 
bimself into the company of these 
pessons, aod gained their friendship 
by presents. He likewise strove to 
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obtain the favour ef Fasi!, by send- 
ing some medicines, which were at 
that time requisite, to his ‘favourite 
general Welletin Yasous. For these 
acts of respect and kindness, the 
messengers expressed themselves 
willing to grant a suitable compen- 
sation. Mr. Bruce, induced by their 
readiness to oblige him, asked of 
the king .a gift of the village of 
Geesh, and of the ground which 
contains the fountains of the Abay, 
with a promise from Fasil to con- 
duct him to these in safety, and free 
from expence. The court, ignorant 
of his enthusiasm, laughed at the 
trifling nature of this request. The 
king hastened to pronounce the 
words ef the grant, and to ntake 
Fasil’s servants contirm it by oath,in 
the name of their master. 

* These transactions were scarcély 
finished, when Mr. Bruce was oblig- 
ed to take leave of the king in anin- 
terview which filled his mind with 
the deepest regret. It was known 
at Gondar that the governors of Be- 
gemder aud Amhara would attack 
Michael as soon the rains should 
have cut off his retreat to his own 
province. ‘Fhe only means of sav- 
ing himself and the king lay in es- 
caping to Tigré before the rivers 
were impassable. The whole army 
was therefore immediately in mo- 
tion. The king used every entreaty 
to persuade Mr. Bruce to go with 
him, which he evaded by urging the 
ill health in which.he then was, the 
certain disgrace which would atteud 
him in his own country, if he did 
not accomplish the sole end of his 
journey into Abyssinia, and the pro- 
bability of his majesty’s speedy re- 
turn to Gondar. He dwelt on the 
last of these topics witha corifidence 
so much resembling certainty, that 
the king was greatly moved. He 
renewed his request with the most 


pressing anxiety and tenderness; 
but 
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but finding Mr. Bruce inflexible, he 
desisted, and advised him to live en- 
tirely at Koscam with the queen, 
unless Fasil came to Gondar ; and 
in either case to send him word how 
he was used. 

‘* Before the army left the town, 
the Rés had proposed to burn it : a 
dreadful! counsel, which he said had 
been given him by his guardian spirit, 
the archangel Michael. This design 
was overruled by the other officers ; 
but, subordination being at an end 
in the city, Mr. Bruce fled (June 
Sth, 1770) to Koscam, where ()70- 
to Esther and her attendants too); 
refuge, as soon as the arnyy march. 


« All the preferment which Mr. 
Bruce had received fell at the de- 
parture of the king. The old queen 


was the only protector who remain- 


ed to him; and he was for several 
months confined almost within the 
verge of her palace. Gusho and 
Powussen, the governors of Amhara 
and Begemder, came to Gondar 


after Michael had left it. Mir. 


Bruce waited on them, to prevent 
offence, but received no favours, ex- 
cept the restitution of some articles, 
taken from his servants by Guebra 
Medehin. Fasil, euraged at the 
breach of their former engagement, 
took no share in their measures ; on 
the contrary, he entered into a ne- 
gotiation with Michael! to restore 
the king, while they were eugaged 
in persuading the queen to depose 
him, and to raise a person of her 
own family to the fheohe: They 
succeeded in recommending that 
impolitic measure: one Socinios, a 
young man of no education, and to- 
tally destitute of abilities, was pro- 
claimed king at Gondar, in the be- 
ginning of August, with the usual 
ceremonies, 

“This person, besides his inca- 
pacity, was addicted to the grossest 
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vices. Mr. Bruce remained at Kos. 
cam, by the queen's advice, and 
went very seldom to court, ag the 
person on whom she had bestowed 
the title of king was a protessed 
enemy of Franks, in which disposi. 
tion he was contirmed by Abba Sa. 
lama, the Acab-saat, who held a 
high ecclesiastical dignity in the 
Abyssinian church. This priest had 
formerly been restrained from per- 
secuting Mr. Bruce by the authority 
of Ras Michael, but now ‘recom. 
meneed his hostility with a violence 
disgraceful to his sacred office, 

‘© About the 10th of August an 
incident happened which gained Mr 
Bruce additional praise from all par- 
ties. One of the assassins, who had 
been employed by Michael to mur- 
der Joas, the late king, was appre- 
hended, and being brought to Gon- 
dar, confessed, at his trial, the cir- 
cumstances of that atrocious action, 
which bad never been made public. 
The body of Joas was dug up from 
the pit into which the assassins had 
thrown it, and exposed to the view 
of the people ; but so deeply had 
the tear of Michael's resentment im- 
pressed every breast, that no person 
rentured to shew it the least respect. 
Mr. Bruce, having heard of this, 
went secretly from Koscam, and 
put the body in a state of prepara- 
tion for interment, which afterwards 
took place in a very private manner, 
This attention shewn to a king, de- 
serted by all his servants, procured 
Mr. Bruce the esteem of the whole 
court. When an account of it was 
brought into Tigre, even Michael 
himself seemed to approve of bis 
behaviour. ‘Tecla-haimanout, the 
young king, said many kind things 
on this occasion, perhaps ant Ipale 
ing the day when anotber ill-tated 
possessor of the throne of Abyssi- 
nia should need the accidental com- 


passion of a stranger. 
« About 
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« About the beginning of October, 
the return of Michael and theking be- 
gin (0 be generally considered as cer- 
tain. Ove of the messengers from 

‘ brought special orders to Mr. 
Race to join the army on its pas- 
over the Tacazze. He wil- 
lingly promised to obey ;_ but, in the 
mean time, resolved to hazard a 
» to the sources of the Nile, 
which he had hopes of aecomplish- 
ing, before the king's approach. 
The queen remonstrated strongly 
inst this resolution; but as she 
did not absolutely prohibit him from 
pursuing it, he made himself ready 
to leave Gondar on the 27th of 
October. Confirmation of Michael's 
return arrived that very day, with 
dreadful threats of vengeance against 
the court, and those concerned -in 
supporting Socinios. 

eneer wnorhing (Oct, 28, 1770), 
Mr. Bruce set out on a romantic and 
dangerous excursion to Saccala, ae- 
companied only by a few servants, 
and under no protection. His friend 
Ayio Aylo gave him a guide, with 
wme recommendations to a few 
persons of his acquaintance on the 
rad. Guebra Ehud, Aylo’s bro- 
ther, was in Fasil’s camp, who was 
then said to he marching for Gon- 
dar; and Mr. Bruce expected to 
meet with that chieftain and his 
amy ina few days. Such an ariny 
wis Not a welcome appearance to 
afriendless stranger. It was chicfiy 
composed of Galla, one of the most 
savage nations on earth, ot which 
Fail had brought many hordes, 
Wilder than those that inhabited his 
own country, over the Nile, and 
these he was now preparing to dis- 
miss, as he could not govern them, 
in the vicinity of Gondar. 

“Mr, Bruce's company, after 
lewing the city, procecded on their 
my tothe S. W. till they reached 
Melake of Tzana. As they kept 
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a minute journal of their daily pro- 
gress, and of the bearing of places 
by compass, perhaps no journey of 
the kind was ever performed ‘with 
greater attention. ‘They fell in with 
the van of Fasil’s army on the 30th 
of October, at a place called Bamba ; 
and, on arriving at the camp in the 
evening, were admitted into his 
tent. The reception which he gave 
Mr. Bruce was, suitable to his cha- 
racter, in the highest degree rude 
and indecent. He affected to know 
little of Geesh or Saccala, which, he 
pretended, lay at a great distance 
among the wild Galla. On being 
informed to the contrary, he en- 
tered into a long detail of frivolous 
excuses, accompanied with such de- 
grading retlections on the character 
of white men, that Mr. Bruce, af- 
ter having reproached him with dis- 
respect for the -king’s orders, and 
brutal inhospitality to strangers, lost 
his temper, and hurried abruptly 
out of the tent. About mid- 
night, a relation of Ras Michael, 
= a was a prisoner in the camp, 
came to inform him, that Fasil was 
giving orders about escorting him 
to Geesh. These good news ree 
lieved his spirits; he could not sleep, 
on account of the agitation excited 
by a mixture of joy and fear, but 
went early next morning to Fasil's 
tent, where, after some disgraceful 
treatment from the servants, he gain- 
ed admittance. Finding Fasil better 
disposed to serve him, he gave hira 
a valuable present, and received 
from his hands the investiture of 
Geesh in the usual way; after 
which, this barbarian assembled his 
Galla chiefs, and, having addressed 
them in their own lang vage, ad- 
ministered the oath of brotherhood 
to them and Yagoube. He then 
gave Mr. Bruce a guide, called Sha- 
laka Woldo, a person of authority in 


that country, and ahorse, which he 
desired 
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desired him mot to mount, but to 
airive betore bun til he cnme to Sac- 
Cala. 

‘* Having taken leave of Fasil, 
they proceeded on their journey. 
Shulaka Weide :followed with the 
horse, to which ihe wild Gaila 

idl more respect to than himself. 

his man was by birth an Agow, of 
a sly dlesigning chavacter, a perfect 
amester of the deepesi dissimulation, 
and such a singular compound of 
wage, otldity, and artifice, that he 
wroved a troublesome guide, but a 
diverting companion. On arriving 
at the \Kelti, a considerable river, 
which falls into the Nile, on the 
western side, ‘they met with a de- 
tachment of Fasil’s Galla, com- 
manded bya celebrated chief called 
the Jumper, whom Waldo describ- 
etl as the greatest thief aud robber 
in all Maitsha. They learned from 
dim, that they would fall in with a 
porty of 200 men, at a place called 

, wnder the command of his 
ihrether, avho had orders from Fasil 
to protect them. Their guardian 
avas considered by hiscountrymen as 
a prodigy of mildness, and empbati- 

ly called the Lamb, because be 
dometimes spared the lives of his 
prisoners, especially of pregnant 
women, contvary to the established 
Custom of the Galla. He was dis- 
‘patehed at this time on an affair of 
the utmest importance. Kasil had 
veceived information that.Abba Sa- 
Jamana, the priest c)veady mention- 
ed, had prevailed on the governor 
of Kava, a neighbowing province, 
and en Woodaje Asahel, chief 
of the Galla belonging to Joas, the 
Jate king, to send, each, a party 
tito Maitsha, for the purpose of 
murdering Mr. Bruce. The Lamb 
was entrusted with the charge of 
defeu tug both Uese parties, which 
he aid, without aiatin or distarb- 
auce to the travellers, in a mati- 


ner deserving the highest 
dation. . Somimey. 

* On the 2d of Novem they 
mei the Lamb and his pany, who 
paid their respects to Fasil’s horse 
without attending to the co 
He told Woldo that he was looking 
for some Agow horsemen who were 
in that quarter, and whe probab) 
iutended to do mischief ; ey 
he was disappointed at not finding 
them, as it deprived him of an op. 
portunity of shewing Mr, 
with what dexterity he should haye 
cut them all to pieces. 

“They next entered the wild 
but beautiful countries of Arogi 
and Goutta. On arriving at the 
Nile, a ludicrous sceve took 
between Weldo and the Agous, 
These ,miserable people, who are 
oppressed by the Galla, have a reli. 
gious veneration fur the river. As 
they made objections to the liberties 
which Mr, Bruce and his company 
took with the stream of their watery 
diety, Woldo, with mauoh solemn 
buffoonery, made them carry over 
the baggage of the whole party for 
nothing, and, besides, obliged them 
to pay hima considerable sum in 
private, which he roundly affirmed 
that they had stolen from him. Mr. 
Bruce was.not much pleassd en dis- 
covering the selfish character of bis 
guide, whom he endeavoured, wuh 
little success, to gain by promises of 
a reward, and to awe by the fear 
of responsibility. As he doresaw 
that Woldo would treat the Agows 
ef Geesh in the same manner with 
those of Goutta, he disclased to hun 
his intention of remitting the tt 
bute due to himself, . —— 
of the villages, and .of paying er 
every thing with which they show 
supply him. 3 

* They continued their journey, 
southwards, the (wo following days. 
The greund rose iwsensibly as they 

“= advanced, 
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sitanced till they reached the 
chorch of St. Michael, situated on 
+ small hill in the district called 
la, where Mr. Bruce observed 
that the Nile was dwindled into a 
«auty brook. The reverie excited 
this uncommon object, a sight 
of which had not been granted to 
the proudest monarchs of antiquity, 
was interrapted by his servants, who 
cane to tell him that they had lost 
their guide. They found that sin- 
rcharacter at a distance behind 
them, complaining of indisposition, 
and apparenily unable to walk; but 
Mr. Bruce detected this, and several 
other artifices obliquely employed by 
him, with a view to obtain a present, 
which was given as soon as men- 
tioned. Being therefore satisfied, 
Woldo pointed with his finger to 
the marsh which contains the springs 
of the Nile, and retired into the 
village of Geesh, leaving his master 
windulge his enthusiasm. 

“Mr. Bruce ran down to the 
grassy spot, where he observed two 
or three fountains of ditlerent sizes, 
some of which were enclosed with- 
mamound of sod, the work of 
the Agows, who have long wor- 
shipped the river, and still continue 
topay adoration to it at these sources. 
The joy which he felt on contem- 
plating an object unknown to the 
meients, and which, as he conceivy- 
tl, had been hitherto seen by no 
European, was great, but moment- 
ayand transient. The dangers and 


wullerings which he had already 
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undergone, and those which pro- 
bably might terminate, in the most 
fatal manner, this romantic journey, 
presented themselves to his imagina- 
tion, and quite overwhelmed him 
with despondency and sorrow. 

‘* From this insupportable sate of 
mind he sought relief in the ludi- 
crous conversation of Strates, a 
Greek, who had followed him from 
Gondar. The original character of 
this person, which displayed itself 
in a variety of conversations and 
actions bordering on buffoonery, 
had amused him on many occasions, 
and now contributed to enliven a 
scene, scarcely susceptible of divers 
sion or cheerfulness. While Mr, 
Bruce was offering up libations at 
ihese sacred springs in honour of his 
friends, Woldo secured him a good 
reception among the Agows, by 
publishing the liberal intentions of 
their new governor. Kefla Abay, 
a venerable old man, who superin- 
tended the village of Geesh under 
Fasil, and who was the lineal de- 
scendent of those priests, who, in 
the times of paganism, had officiated 
in the worship of the river, readily 
oftered his services, and parted with 
his own house for Mr. Bruce’s ac- 
commodation. The other Agows 
were not less obliging, Cattle and 
provisions of all kinds used in that 
country, were sent by Fasil’s ser- 
vants ; so that Mr. Bruce was able 
to make the five days of his resi- 
dence at Geesh a continual festi- 
val,” 
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{From the same.] 


3 R. BRUCE was recciyed 
at Marseilles by his friends 
wipe literary people of that city 


with enthusiasm. The Comte de 
Buffon, M. Guys, and many others, 


who had taken a particular interest 
in 
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in his travels, came to congratulate 
him on bis return, and to hear from 
him a detail of his adventures and 
discoveries. Wah the first of these 
gceutlemen he contracted an inti- 
mate friendship. “The Comte, who 
was then publishing his great work 
on natural history, took an early 
opportunity of announcing to the 
world the information which he 
bad received in that science from 
Mr. Bruce himself, and from a pe- 
rusal of his numerous and beaut'tul 
drawings. 

After having resided in the 
south of France, till his health was 
in some measure restored, he set 
out for Paris in company with the 
Comte de Button. The reception 
which he met with in that metro- 
polis was exceedingly flattering. His 
travels became a subject of genera! 
conversation ; his company was 
courted every where, and by per- 
sous of the first distinction in point 
of learning and quality. As an ac- 
knowledgment of the favours which 
he had received from the French na- 
tion’in the course of his travels, he 

resented a part of the seeds of rare 
plants, which he had collected in 
Abyssinia, to the king’s garden at 
Paris, and a copy of the prophe- 
cies of Enoch, a literary curiosity 
of considerable value, to the Royal 
Library. 

‘His health being still uncon- 
firmed, he set out from Paris about 
the end of July, for Italy. On 
yeaching Bologna, he was welcomed 
by his friend the Marquis di Ranuzzi, 
and spent about twa months at the 
baths of Poretta. His health was 
completely established during — bis 
residence at Bologna: where he first 
reposed from the fatigues of travel, 
and found leisure to finish such of 
his drawings of architecture and 
natural history as had not been com- 
picted in Africa. 


‘* From Bologna he went toRoms 
much against the advice of }yis tr wy, 
who knew that the ex, of bi ah 
cursion to that City arose ‘ 7 _ 
cumstances unwert! 7 ol atiead a 

haw hae ; S Notice 
and lik ly in the end to prove dag. 
gerous to oimseil, Fortunately, » 
dis rerecauble cor UWences took as 
On the contrary, his recen r en 
: -? r' On loere 
Was peraaps more flattering to a 
mind like his, which revered anoes. 
tryand noble descent, than any which 
he elsewhere experienced, That 
city was the last retreat of some fy. 
milies which had formerly beld a 
high rank in his native country ; and 
though the political causes which 
had brought them so low never in. 
fluenced any part of his opinions, be 
was not insensible to the pleasure 
with which they enjoyed his fame, 
[fe received particular marks of at. 
tention from Many of the Roman 
nobility, and was introduced to Pope 
Clement XIV, the celebrated Gan- 
ganelli, who presented him with 
a series of sold medals relating to 
several transactions of his pontifi- 
cate. 

‘* Mr. Bruce returned to France 
in spring 1474, where he resided 
till June following. He left Paris 
about the middle of that month, 
and arrived soon after in Eng- 
land, from which he had been 
absent twelve years. The public, 
as might have been expected, was 
impatient to bear his adventures; 
and every person of distinction of 
learning, who had any curiosity to 
know the wonders of foreign coun- 
tries, sought his acquaintance. He 
shewed his numerous and beautiful 
drawings, which obtained particular 
praise ; and his collection of Eth 
Opic manuscripts, 2 sufficient proof, 
to such as could read them, of his 
travels in Abyssinia, Soon alter 
his arrival in London he was 


troduced at court, and graciously 
received 
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revived by his Majesty, who was 
weed to honour with his royal ap- 
eobation Mr. Bruce's labours in 
the catise of discovery, and a ac- 
rept those drawings of Baalbec, 
Palmyra, and the African cities, 
which the traveller had promised to 
wake for his collection. 

« After a residence of some 
woaths in London, he prepared to 
st Scotland. The curiosity of 
he public respecting his travels, 
~oatinued to operate nearly to the 
ame extent as formerly ; but seve- 
ri] persons, who were envious of 
bis fame, ignorant of his merits, 
offended at the little deference 
sbich he paid to their learning, be- 
san to depreciate his character, and 
to propagate stories injurious to his 
reputation. Mr. Bruce's manner 
of conversation in private compa- 
ies, was open, free, and animiat- 
a. On occasions, when he thought 
proper to amuse his friends with an 
gcount of his adventures, he gene- 
rily fixed upon such of them as 
dered most from common occur- 
rnces. A description of the sa- 
rage manners of the Galla, of the 
Noody feasts of the Abyssinians, of 
thenegro court of Sennaar, or even 
of bis own artifices to astonish and 
awe barbarians, was calculated to 
mus men of sense and judgment, 
who knew something of the variety 
of human nature ; but persons of a 
diferent character judged it incre- 
dible, because it was extraordinary. 
Most of the obloquy, however, 
which Mr. Bruce experienced, was 
owing toenvy. He had lived too 
og ina state of independence io 
‘ecome the hun:ble adinirer of any 
‘raty man; and had seen too 
mich to be instructed by those 
actators who presided in the differ- 
‘at societies which, at that time, 
sumed the direction of learning 
md science. Some of his enemies, 
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not ccentented with questioning hig 
veracity in particular instances, as- 
serted that he had never been in 
Abyssinia; and this palpable false- 
hood, which any scholar might have 
cetected by looking at Mr. Bruce's 
Ethiopic manuscripts, was after- 
wards believed by many, on the an- 
thority of Mr. Wortley Montague, 
and the Baron de Tutt. 

‘* A proud sense of honour and 
independence led him to treat with 
incdiynant but silent contempt these 
lusinvations, which were not spread 
for fae pul pose of ascertaining uth, 
but of defiauding living merit of 
its fame ani reward. He found 
al! who were best able to judge of 
his character and abilities, ready to 
give fuli credit to bis narrative, ges 
nerous tn their sentimeits, respect- 
ful in their inquiries, and candid in 
their wpinions respecting his preten- 
sions and abilities. 

‘* Mr. Bruce left London in the 
beginning ot autumn on his way to 
Scotland. He was received with 
much joy and aitention at Edins- 
burgh, and all over the country. 
During the four last years of his 
travels, no certain information had 
been received concerning lim. A 
report of his death had been circa.’ 
lated, the truth or falsehvod of 
which remained unknown till he 
arived at Marseilles, 

‘* As he now intended to settle 
in his native country, he rebuilt his 
house, and began to regulate the 
affairs of his estate, which bad gone 
into disorder during his absence. 
A number of lawsuits, arising from 
various circumstances, engrossed his 
attention, and, with other avoca- 
tions, totally prevented, for a long 
time, his application to literature. 

«On the 20th of May 1770, he 
married Mary, daughter of ‘Thomas 
Dundas of Fingask, Esq. by Lady 
Janet, daughter of Charles sixth 
F2 Earl 
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Earl of Lauderdale; an amiable 
and accomplished woman, whose 
memory is still revered in that part 
of the country. The public expected 
that, after having settled at home, 
he would immediately proceed to 
compose and publish an account of 
his travels; but this be was ob- 
liged to defer, for the reasons al- 
ready mentioned. 

« For some time after his return 
to Scotland, he kept up a_ corre- 
spondence with his friends in France. 
At the request of one of these, he 
amused himself with translating the 
prophecies of Enoch from the Abys- 
synian; but the subject, as he ad- 
vanced in the translation, displeased 
him, and he soon abandoned it. 
After his marriage, he dropped his 
French correspondence, and had 
little intercourse with any literary 
men, except with such as visited 
him in the country. In the shoot- 
ing season, he generally spent some 
time at a place called Ardwhillery, 
near Callencar in Monteith, in the 
Highlands of Scotland. He was 
engaged during his residence there, 
in more attractive and peaceful pur- 
suits than those of ambition or con- 
troversy. Happy in his family, and 
satisfied that he had done, or at 
least suffered, as muuch as any man 
then alive, in order to instruct and 
gratity the public, he allowed his 
mind an interval ot repose between 
the toils of travelling, and the vex- 
ations of appearing before the pub- 
lic as a candidate tor literary fame. 

‘He accordingly made a slow 
progress in transcribing or arrang- 
ing bis journals, for nearly twelve 
years after his return, It is uncer- 
tain, indeed, whether he would 
not have suffered them to remain 
at last unpwblished, if a domestic 
tnisfortune had not obliged bim to 
seek the consolation of study. Mrs. 
Bruce's health, which had always 


been delicate, began to decline rapid. 
ly, in the winter of 1784, She had 
been long afflicted with a linger 
disease, which, in the spring of re 
_ e 
year 1785, brought her, in very ear] 
life, to the grave. ’ 

‘« This melancholy event depriv. 
ed Mr. Bruce of his principal source 
of happiness, and left him in sli. 
tude. His friends endeavoured to 
sooth his affliction, by recalling bis 
mind to the actions of the forme; 
part of his life, and by contrasting 
his courage and fortitude in the per. 
formance of these, with his present 
dejection. The Hon. Daines Bar. 
rington, in particular, urged him 
to undertake a task, to which he 
was called by the duty which he 
owed to himself, and by the sin. 
cerest wishes of all who knew him, 
or who felt an interest in African 
discovery. Flattered by their ea- 
couragement, and willing to 
from painful recollections, he 
to enlarge the history of his differ. 
ent routes, and to translate the an- 
nals of Abyssinia from the original 
MSS. The narrative of the travels 
was first written ; the reflections on 
the Indian trade, on the ancient his- 
tory of Abyssinia, and on other sub- 
jects, were added afterwards, Part 
of the first sketches were written 
with his own hand, and part dictated 
to his clerk, which last was his usual 
method of composing. 

‘©Mr. Bruce, when once et 
caged in any undertaking, was eager 
and indefatigable. The greatest 
part of the work was finished be- 
tore 1788, and submitted to the 
inspection of the Hon. Daines Bar- 
rington, aud some other friends, 
alike eminent for their literary @ 
lents and their high station 0 life. 
It was printed at Edinburgh, an¢ 
thence transmitted to London, where 
it was published by the Robinsons, 
in 1790, in five volumes et 
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title of ‘ Travels to dis- 
wae the S0FCR of the Nile, in 
«the years 1768, 1709, 1770, 1771, 
; 1772) and 1773. 


«Jn the four first volumes the 


mthor gave a view of his journies in 
parbary, Egypt, Arabia, Abyssinia, 
ind Nubia, in the order of time in 
which they had been performed. 
In the fiih volume he comprised 
yn account of such articles of natu- 
al history as he judged most wor- 
thy of selection from the numerous 
gotes and drawings he had taken 
9 the East. In an introduction to 
the whole work, in the first vo- 
lume, he gave a short account of 
the motives which induced him to 
undertake his perilous expedition 
to Abyssinia, and of his reasons 
for describing, only in a cursory 
manner, Barbary and Egypt, coun- 
tries better known to the learned, 
md more accessible to travellers 
than the other. In the second vo- 
lume he entered into a full detail of 
the history of Abyssinia, from the 
earliest times, which he illustrated 
from new materials collected in that 
country, and with many important 
ad striking observations drawn 
from his own experience. This his- 
tory occupies the third and fourth 
books; the work itself being divid- 
td into six, 

“The reception which these Tra- 
vels met with from the public at 
lage,Was exceedingly flattering. The 
book was universally read, and com- 
mended, by persons of the first 
ilerary reputation, for the large 
lund of instruction and amusement 
which it contained. The only at- 
tacks made on the work, or rather 
0 the character of its author, ap- 
peared ia the anonymous periodical 
publications of the day, some of 
“hic, from mercenary, and others 
mM malicious motives, in their 
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respective writers, were filled with 
abuse and misrepresentation. It was 
translated into French by a writer 
of the name of Castera, in the same 
year in which it was published in 
London, and had a rapid circulation 
on the continent. 

‘‘ In attempting to estimate the 
merits and defects of a work so 
extensive and multifarious, it is ne- 
cessary to consider the end in view 
when it was composed. Books of 
travels are written in order to amuse 
as well as to instruct; but it is no 
uncommon thing for literary men to 
appreciate the value of such works 
solely by the quantity of informa- 
tio: which they afford. Yet long 
scientific details, however new and 
valuable, cannot be popular; and 
those books of travels, which abound 
in them, may be praised by a multi- 
tude, but are perused only by a small 
number of readers. 

‘“* Had Mr. Bruce intended to 
write merely for the use of the 
geographer, politician, and natural 
philosopher, he would have com- 
pressed his narrative into a much 
smaller size, and have divested his 
observations of every extraneous 
circumstance. But he wrote to 
instruct and amuse the general read- 
ery and this is a suthcient reason for 
his devoting so considerable a portion 
of his book to the history of bis own 
adventures, and to that of the per- 
sons with whom he was connected 
in the course of his travels. 

‘* His work, therefore, is to be 
considered as an amusing and in- 
structive narrative of various jour- 
nies in foreign countries, interspers- 
ed with observations on man and 
nature, not written by a scientific, 
but by an able, accomplished, and 
intelligent traveller, He relates his 
own actions with the same freedom 
with which he describes those of 
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others, because they formed a part 
of his subject, and were tnterest- 
ig enongh to merit remembrance. 
‘« The Introduction to his Travels 
contains the most recent account of 
the interior of Barbary ; and it must 
be regretted, that the encourage- 
ment of the public did not en able 
him to publish his excellent draw- 
ings, aloug with a fuller description 
ot the ruins found in that country. 
The cursory narrative which he 
writes of his voyage up the Nile, 
aad of his journey to Cosseir, is re- 
plete with useful and curious intor- 
mation. He was among the first 
who endeavoured to correct and 
settle the hydrography of the Red 
Sea; and, though later surveys 
have ascertained it with greater pre- 
cision, his observations are valuable 
and numerous. On entering Abys- 
synia, he presents to the view of 
the reader an empire nearly une 
known, exhibiting modes of reii- 
gion, manners, and government, 
widely duterent trom those of all 
European nations. Without some 
previous knowledge of the lan- 
guage and history ot that country, 
the reader becomes less able to 
judge ot his ACCURACY 5 but his abi- 
lities in describing characters, aud 
in delineating human nature, strike 
the most ordinary ound, and gieai- 
ly excel those of any ower traveller. 
No stronger proofs of this assertion 
necd be mentioned than the mt:- 
mate acquaintance which, in pe- 
rusing his narrative, we form with 
ali his principal characters, and the 
revret with which, on arriving at 
the conclusion of the account, we 
Jeaveac mihity, to which the mind 
Nas aC q iired a kind of local attache 
gneni. Above all other writers of 
traveis, he PUsacssos the art of sIV- 
Ve a kvely, complete, and interest- 
bi PUP dik ot thos > persons Wii 
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ed, and of the rude state of coejety 
in which he occ asionally fived 
barbarous countries, 7 

“The journals of his rey 
Abyssinia and Nubia were trite 
with the most minute = ite 
aud form a eee accession . 
geographic al screnes The Jesyi 
had sketched a m; Ip of these con 
tries, but they had dete: mined scien 
tiftcally the position of none of the 
places. Mr. Bruce has ascertaines 
the latitude and lon: gitude of 2 gregr. 
er number of p! Ces In fries, | then 
any other trave ller, and deserves par 
ticular iuitation in this re spect 

‘© We are further indebted to him 
for a recent and copiou 5 dese Nption 
of the various tribes which inhabit 
the eastern coast of that continent. 
trom the 11th to the 24th degree of 
N. latitude; in short, for an aceu- 
rite view of the moral and nature! 
plenomena of a most extensive and 
var.cd tract of country, nearly inac- 
cessible to discovery, and almost un- 
known to Europeans. His account 
of the kingdom of Sennaar is copi- 
ous and unique; and his journey 
through the desert of Nubia, on the 
eastern side of the Nile, is in the 
highest degree interesting. 

In collecti ng into one view the 
principal merits of his work, it 
may be thought an omission, that 
no notice > hh; is ge n taken of his 
discovery of the sources of the 
Nile. ‘Lhe springs of the Abuy, 
which be visited, were generally 
Pepa uied to be the chie ‘f source ot 
the ks rypt: an river when be lett 
Europe. The Abay itself is ub- 
que stionably one of the principal 
branehes ot the Nile, and saems 
be considered, by the natives of 
Habbesh and Atbara, as the higher 
part of the great river. Bat the 
claim of the Avay to thts last bo- 
well 3s the 
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“sing both to be well founded, 
dmutting ideas of 


i discovery, whatever | 
-uaginary glory it may have excited, 
o whatever influence thesemay have 
had in promoting his journey,seems, 
when considered by itself, to be 
comparatively of very little import- 


The defects of this work F which 
hear a small proportion to its merits, 
grise from circumstances conmimon to 
most performances of the kin I, a 
fe of theory and system, a desire 
to please the reader, aud, in several 
instances, from a degree of inatten- 
tionand carelessness, not easily avoid 
ed in composing a long narrative of 
minute transactions, 

“Inthe course of his voyages on 
the Red Sea, Mr. Bruce had ob. 
erved many singular phenomena, 
which, along with the information 
sven by ancient writers, led his 
mind to reflect on the tirst establish- 
ment of the Indian trade, and the 
navigation of the Arabian gulf, in 
the most remote ages. Imagining 
that the birth-p'ace of ancient civi- 
ligation lay in Hsthivpia, that is, in 
the country between Azab, or Adel, 
and Syene, he entered into a theo- 
retical history of the establis‘iment 
of trade and commerce, and the in- 
vention of the arts and sciences, 
patticularly of architecture, astro- 
nomy, and writing, by the Shep- 
hetds of Azob and Meroe, and by 
their kindred, the Cushiies, who 
afterwards ps opled ey pf. | [e has 
eyecyted this undertaking with 
much learning and ingenuity, parit- 
cwarly that part of ii which reiates 
to the friennigl voyages of the Jews 
ax Phenicians to Tarshish. But it 
Seas) to see, that his theory, how- 
eier applicable in a few instanegs, is 
lible to powertul obtections. He 
wens to take it for granted, that the 
Shepherds 
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[87] 
whole extent of country already 
mentioned, without dissention. or 
ditference, in the remotest times ; 
and that their posterity inhabits 
Abyssinia and Atbara at this day. 
To simplify ancient history in this 
manner, by leaving out of the ace 
count many of the scattered fiets 
which are preserved concerning these 
nations in theirancient, as well as 
What is known of them in theisy moe 
dern state, is a dangerous experi- 
Ment, apt todeceive both the author 
and hisreaders. His account of the 
building of Axum, Meroe, and The- 
bes, and of the origin of writing, 
is therefore unsatisfactory ; and, 
when he descends to the history ot 
the modern Abyssinians, who have 
no authentic annals till a Jate pe- 
riod, he gives too much credit to 
their national fables, which deduce 
the line of their kings from Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, and pre- 
tend to derive their goverument, 
Jaws, and inustitutions, from the Jews. 
The prevalence of the Jewish reli- 
gion ii Habbesh, before the wera of 
Chrisuanity, has also juelined bin 
to suppose, that the Falasha, the 
Agows, and the people of Ambara 
and Gatat, came originally from Pa- 
lestine, though most of their Jan- 
guaces have not the slightest ahnity 
to tise Flebrew. 

** The third and fourth books of 
the Travels, containing the history 
of Abyssima, trom the year i263 
to the time of his arrival in the 
country, slong wth the preceding 
ONL, alveady mentioned, on the In- 
dian trade, form a long episode, 
Which has been censidered by many 
readers as uninteresting, and a clog _ 
on the narrative. 

«« Although it be impossible to , 
vive to any national history, much 
Jess that of a barbarous country, the 
attractions Of personal adventure, 
My. Uruce has excrted himself with 
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considerable success to enliven this 
digression, into which he was led by 
particular circumstances. He pos- 
sessed a. large collection of original 
MSS. on Abyssinian history. The 
information contained in these was 
entirely new; and, as he was the 
first who’ brought it into Europe, 
he naturally judged hin:self warrant- 
ed to give an authentic history of 
Abyssinia in the course of his work, 
not in the dry form of a literal trans- 
Jation, bat interspersed with his own 
reflections and observations. He 
placed it before the narrative of his 
Abyssinian journey, in order to serve 
as a key tothe characters and events 
of his own time. Though it inter- 
rupts the story of his adventures, and 
must be, upon the whole, less inte- 
resting, it coutains much useful and 
original information, and cannot be 
passed over without throwing an ob- 
scurity upon the rest of the work. 

** Another source of defect is ow- 
ing to a natural desire of rendering 
his work agreeable and_ popular. 
This is remarkable in the rapidity 
with which he hurries on his nar- 
rative. He seizes our whole atten- 
tion; he delights us by the variety 
and importance of his characters, 
his glowing description, and manly 
scnse ; but he seldom stops to give 
any general and collective views of 
the manuers, population, or extent 
of the country in which he travels. 
To the same cause must be ascrib- 
ed, the freedom with which he has 
translated the conversations which 
passed between himself and the na- 
tives. He perceived, that a literal 
version would, in many instauces, 
sound harsh and ridiculous, without 
having the merit of conveying a jnst 
idea of the speaker's sentiments and 
character. He chose the most agree- 
able alternative ; and therefore the 
speeches appear, to an English read- 
er, too easy and vernacular to be the 


enuine production of barbarians 

t is only a person who is acquainted 
with the Abyssinian language and 
phraseology, who ean trace theig 
authenticity. Some of his charae. 
ters have been thought too refined 
and sentimental for their particular 
state of society. There are, per. 
haps, some grounds for this objec. 
tion: but Mr. Bruce was intimate. 
ly acquainted with the characters 
which he describes ; and it mus be 
observed, that those very persons, 
whom, on landing on a barbaroys 
shore, we consider indiscriminately 
as savages, display, on further ac. 
quaintance, much of that variety of 
charactey, understanding, aud feel. 
ing, which we expect only in civi. 
lized society. 

“«* ‘The jlast class of defects in the 
work arose from inattention, of 
which it is unnecessary to exhibit 
instances, as must of them are re. 
ferred to in the course of the suc. 
ceeding volumes. His knowledge 
of the ancient languages was suffi- 
cient for the purposes of readi 
and research ; but he had not been 
trained to the drudgery of verbal 
Criticism and minute classical infor- 
mation, In the heat of controversy, 
he sometimes mistakes the sense of 
the author whom he quotes, and 
this has yielded an imaginary tn- 
umph over his writings, to the 
commentators and critics on the 
continent, who ridiculously call in 
question his moral character, and the 
general merits of his work, because 
he has misinterpreted a passage of 
Herodotus or Strabo. 

« Though his journals were in 
general copious, he too often omit- 
ted to consult them, trusting to the 
extent and accuracy of his recole 
lection. At the distance ot hiteen 
years, a part of so many incidents 
must have been effaced from tie 


most tenacious memory. Before he 
composed 
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composed his narrative, his mind 
sad begun to suffer from the indo- 
lence natural to his time of life. He 
yas not sensible, that, by relying 
gith too great security on his me- 
mory, he was in danger of con- 
founding dates, actions, and circum- 
gances, which might have been 
ewily rectified by bis papers. To 
(his inattention must be imput- 
ed those particular inconsistencies, 
which have been unjustly ascribed 
to his vanity or want of veracity. 

“ As a writer, Mr. Bruce's style 
is, in general, simple, manly, and 
yuffected. If, in some instances, 
it be deficient in purity, owing to 
hisnational habits, and mean opinion 
ofthe mechanical part of writing, 
it has the merit of being his own, 
a advantage often denied to the 
parratives of other travellers. He 
neeived no assistance from literary 
men, and imitated no favourite au- 
thor, He is sometimes diffuse and 
prolix in the theoretical parts of his 
work, but his narrative is always 
well written. His descriptions are 
animated ; his expressions are ofien 
much more appropriate and happy 
than occur, on similar occasions, in 
the works of writers who have en- 
jyed every opportunity of study 
and practice. ‘There are perhaps 
more sublime passages in his tra- 
vels, executed under the immedi- 
ate impulse of genius, than are to 
be found in any other book of the 
kind, His character of Ras Michael 
43s been prenounced genuine, be- 
cause it is such as no writer could 
have invented since the time of 
Shakspeare, It may be added, that 
, requires no common. abilities to 
“scribe a character, which the ima- 
f"ation of Shakspeare alone could 
have equalled in the department of 
beuon, 

“In closing these cursory obser- 
Ls 5S 
‘ions on the only work which Mr, 
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Bruce published, it is but justice to 
observe, that, extensive as it is, it 
comprehends but a moderate share 
of his labours, It contains only a 
sketch of his travels in Barbary, and 
none of the beautiful drawings which 
he made in that country. His splen- 
did delineations of the ruins of Baal- 
bec and Palmyra, his large collection 
of drawings of natural history, and 
his Arabic and Abyssinian manu- 
scripts, ought to be considered as an 
accession to the literary treasures of 
the country, procured by his unwea- 
ried exertions and industry. 

‘* After the publication of his trae 
vels, Mr. Bruce renewed his corre- 
spondence with his friends in Eng- 
land, particularly with the Hon. 
Daines Barrington. ‘Lhe proceed- 
ings of the African Association ex- 
cited his aitention. It was expect- 
ed that some of the travellers, then 
on their way through Africa, would 
reach Senaar or Habbesh ; though 
Mr. Bruce considered both as un- 
likely to happen. He applied, at 
intervals, to study, and amused 
himself with comparing part of the 
Ethiopic translation ot the Bible 
with the original languages. He 
undertook this collation at the re- 
quest of some persons, eminent 
for their high rank in the church, 
and equally conspicuous for learning 
and piety. Three years atter the 
publication of the travels, be was 
advised by his friends, to print a se- 
cond edition in octavo, and he had 
made all his arrangements for that 
purpose, when his death suddenly 
prevented the execution of the de- 
Siu. 

«On Saturday, the 26ih day of 
April 1794, having entertained some 
company at Kinnaird, us he was goe 
ing down stairs, about eight o'clock 
in the evening, io hand a jady into a 
carriage, his foot slipped, and he 
fell down headlong, trom about the 
biXth 
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sixti) or seventh step fiom the 

wind. He was taken up in a state 
of apparent insensibility, with no 
marks of contusion, one of his hands 
oaly appearing a little hurt. Medi- 
gat assistance was inmnediately pro- 
cured, but with no success. Though, 
some hours after the accident hap- 
pened, there appeared symptoms. of 
sccovery, these gretually vanished, 
and be expired carly the next morn- 
my. 

‘© His remains were attended by 
a numerous and respectable eom- 
pany, on Thursday following, to the 
eburch-yard of Larbert, and deposit- 
ed in the tomb which he had erect- 
e? to the memory of his wife and 
child. 

«Mr. Bruce’s statare was six 
feet four inches; his person was 
Rwee and well-proportioned; and 
bis strereth correspondent to his size 
am! stature. In his youth he possess- 
ed activity ; but, in the latter part of 
hislife, he hecainecorpulent; though, 
when he chose to exert himself, the 
effects of time were not perceptible. 
The colour of bis hair was a kind 
of dark red; his complexion was 
sanguine ; and the features of his 
kice « legantly formed. ‘he general 
tone of hts voice was loud and strong, 
but his articulation was sometimes 
eareless and inditstinet. Eis walk 

‘as stately; his ar noble and com- 
manding. He was attentive ta his 
dress, and was partica arty saccess- 
ful in wearing that of the nation 
through which be passed, in an easy 
anc eracetul manner, to winch he 
wes todebted in part for hts cond re- 
ception, especially in Abyssuua, 

“Fhe jeadine qualities of his 
mind were course. i nanimity, 
ind prudence. He was endowed 
with a lares portron of that elevat- 
ed spint, without whe 


na enter- 
pnae of unportance ss co ‘ved or 


exccuted hie Was ambul.aas to Ceo 


Imown as the performer of honour 
able and useful undertakings ond 
was equally intrepid and dexterous 
in effecting his designs, Those 
justly ascribed his success to Causes 
which no man can controu! or di. 
rect, he owed much of it to his 
own precaution and Superior good 
sense. His mode of travellino was 
peculiar to himself He omitted 
no opportunity of securing the means 
of satety in for wn Countries, by 
methods which other travellers have 
sometimes neglected, to their grey 
Qsadvantage. To use his owner. 
pression, he was not te be duped by 
ordinary letters of recommendation ; 
he knew the style of the East, and 
always attempted to gain the pro. 
tection of great men, by some bold 
on their interest. ' 

** [lis personal accomplishments 
fitted him in a superior manner, 
for the undertakings in which he 
engaged, Eis constitution was fo- 
bust; he had inured himself to 
every kind of fatigue and exercise, 
His lore residence among the Bar- 
bary Arabs, the best horsemen in 
the world, had enaled him to ex- 
cel in the management of the horse, 
and im the exercise of the lance 
and javelin. His skill in the use 
of fire-arins was unconunonly grevt. 
He knew also Low te displ (hose 
accomplishments to th: best acvan- 
tage among barbarians, and selcom 
failed to excite U 
astonishment. 

“ In qualifteation: of a dil rent 
description, be equalled, if not surfs 
of travellets. 
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whieh he-read well, though not cri- 
7 

tically, he knew the Hebrew , Chal- 
gee, and Syriac ; and in the latter 
art of his life, compared several 
ions of the Scriptures in those 
relited dialects. He read and spoke 
with ease, Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Amharic. Necessity had made him 
vainted with these last, and im- 
pressed them deeply on his mind. 
He hadapplied, during the greatest 
part ot his life, to the study of 2s*tro- 
nomy, and other practical branches 
of mathematical learning. His abi- 
jities in drawing must have been 
vonsiderable, as his taste in this par- 
ticular was acknowled zed to be ex- 
cellent. Though the attempts which 
were made to depreciite lis charac- 
ter after his return, prevented him 


from mentioning the exact share of 


assistance which he had in execut- 
ing his beautiful collection of draw- 
ings, it is certain that he received 
occasional help, and used it to much 
advantage. 

“ Mr. Bruce’s temper, as he can- 
didly confesses, was irritable and 
wi but his heart was warm; 

isaffections ardent ; and his moral 
feelings extremely acute. His friend- 
ships were sincere, and, in general, 
permanent, though sometimes in- 
terrupted by suspicion. He enjoy- 
ed the esteem and regard of almost 
every eminent literary character in 
Britain and France; of the Comte 


de Buffon, M. Guys, M. Dauben- 


ton; of the Barrington family, of 


Drs. Douglas, Blair, and Herschel; 
and of many others of the very first 
mks of virtue and science. He 
Was an easy, cheerful, and instruc- 
uve, companion. As he had a 
ixed regard for honour, justice, 
and integrity, he could not bear 
the slightest’ insinuation agamst his 


character ; and, to relieve himseif 


from the vexations of anonymous 
#use, he publicly declared his re- 
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solution of never paying the smallest 
attention to any criticisms made on 
his writings by persons who couceal- 
ed their names. 

“When he observed other men 
deficient ta moral conduct, be 
usualiy expressed his contempt of 
then in the most open unqtali- 
fied manner. This procure! him 
many enemies. Persons of a doubt- 
ful character avoided him, and de- 
claimed against his haughitines:, va- 
nity, and other vices of their -own 
creation. Like most men of high 
spirit and superior Knowledge, he 
Was a jealous neighbour to such as 
assumed to themselves claims of 
pre-eminence in the country, to 
which he did not consider them as 
entitled; to others, who pursued a 
ditterent conduct, he was friendly, 
attable, and attentive. 

“* He discharged the public duties 
of society with superior ability and 
judgment. In private life he was, 
if possible, still more respectable. 
As a husband and a father, he de- 
served the highest praise. He en- 
tertained his friends, and strangers, 
with elegance, hospitality, aud the 
inost affuble politeness. He loved 
to display, as far as suitable, the 
macniticence that had long distin- 
guished the name which he inherit- 
ed. He was kind and indulgent te 
his servants, 2nd pleased to see every 
one around him prosperous and hap- 
py. He used to celebrate, with his 
tenants and domestics, the stated 
festivals observed by his toretathers, 
in the feudal times, and always en- 
joyed, in the highest degree, the 
common happiness on these occa- 
sions. fe was tond of rustic plea- 
santry and humour ; and this will be 
veadily observed, from the histories 
of Aboucouth, Strates, Woldo, and 
others in the Travels, constituted a 
particular feature of his mind, 

«There was nothing peculiar in 
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{92} Character and Writings of James Bruce, Esq. 


Mr. Bruce's habits of life. He nei- 
ther rose very early, nor sat late, ex- 
cept on particular occasions. His 
journies in the East were generally 
made in the morning, for obvious 
reasons; and, in warm climates, he 
took much exercise, and paid great 
attention to his health. He was 
moderate in his use of liquors of all 
kinds, but not abstemious beyond 
the usual practice of society. He 
was a hard student when engaged 
in any literary pursuit, and eager in 
the prosecution of every design which 
he had begun to execute. 

«* The most defective part of his 
character arose from his constitution- 
a] temper, which disposed him to be 
suspicious, and hasty in taking ot- 
fence. His enmities therefore were 
sometimes capricious, though, in ge- 
neral, well founded. His love of 
ancestry, and practice of telling his 
own exploits, though maguified into 
vices by the weakest of his enemies, 
scarcely deserve notice as imperfec- 
tions, though they certainly were 
prominent features in his character. 
A brave and virtuous man must al- 
ways feel a pleasure in remember. 
ing that he is like such of his tore- 
fathers as most deserved to be imi- 
tated and remembered; and no sa- 
tisfactory reason can be assigned why 
a traveller should not relate his ad- 
ventures. ‘Lhe pride of ancestry is 
ridiculous only when it is substitut- 
ed for personal merit; and the prac- 
tice of telling one’s own actions, is 
reprehensible only when these are 
well known, trifling, or exagger- 
ated. 

€ Distinguished by his regard for 
the memory of ancestors who had 
been eminently loyal and patriotic, 
it is not surprising that Mr. Bruce 
loved his king and country with the 
warmest affection, He would have 


been among the first to Support eis 
ther of these on any dangerous emer. 
gency. He considered the French 
revolution, and all such violent al. 
tempts at reformation, merely as a 
subversion of society, for the pur. 
pose of filling the places of the 
great with new adventurers, He 
knew the French nation well, pre. 
dicted the consequences of its re. 
publican frenzy, and shed tears on 
receiving an account of the fate of 
the king. 

“‘ His religious principles were 
founded on the best basis, the Scrip- 
tures, and a firm belief of an over. 
ruling Providence. He was not at- 
tached to any sect ; he detested fu. 
naticism ; and trequently took occa- 
sion to expose it. He used to re. 
commend a diligent perusal of the 
Scriptures, as preferable to that of 
all other theological writings. His 
mind, accustomed to dangerous si- 
tuations, from which Providence 
alone could deliver him, had con- 
tracted a slight and amiable tinge of 
superstition ; sometimes an attend. 
ant on warm unaffected piety, 
though never arising, in under- 
standings like his, from its ordi- 
nary causes. 

‘On estimating, therefore, the 
various merits of Mr. Bruce's cha- 
racter, the superior and numerous 
endowments and accomplishments 
which he employed in executing 
undertakings useful to society, and 
the uniform regularity with which 
he combined the practice of mora- 
lity and religion with the ease and 
active life of a gentleman, it will 
not be considered as presumptuous 
to affirm, that his name is justly 
entitled to a place in the list of those, 
who have been eminently consp!- 
cuous for genius, valour, and vil- 
tue,” 
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Description of Straproex on the River Demerary. 


{From BotincBroxe’s VoyaGEs.] 


« CYITABROEK, the political me- 
tropolis, and principal seat of 
exchange for produce, of all the 
countries adjacent to the Demerary 
ad Essequebo, is situated on the 
east side of the river Demerary. 
Its site is low and level. It has an 
oblong form, being about one- 
fourth of a mile broad and one mile 
long. ‘The principal streets are 
quite strait, with carriage roads. 
The middle street, leading from the 
nes stelling, is paved with bricks, 
and has lamps on each side: another 
public stelling, or wharf (besides 
several that are private) is kept pur- 
posely in order for landing and ship- 
Hg goods. A navigable canal on 
each side of the town, which fills 
ad empties with the tide, affords 
the same convenience to those houses 
which are not situated near the wa- 
ter-side. The population in Sta- 
broek consists of about fifteen hun- 
whites, two thousand free peo- 
ple of color, and five thousand ne- 
groes. 
_ “There are no taverns, or lodg- 
ing-houses, wherefore a merchant's 
use is more like an ini than any 
thing else.—People coming from 


England generally bring letters of 


introduction which are always at- 
tended to, and secure to the bearers 
a hospitable reception—a Knife and 
fork is laid for them, anda hammock 
prepared, which they occupy as long 
as suits their convenience. Planters 
residing in the country, always put 
up at the merchant’s house with 
whom they do business. 

The way of living differs mate- 
rially from that of England, The 
general hour for rising is six, far the 
pleasantest part of the day, by which 
time coftee, and often chocolate, is 
prepared. Breakfast is delayed un- 
till ten, which is in fact more like @ 
dinner, from the introduction of 
animal food, wine and water, and 
sometimes fruit. By four in the 
afternoon all business is over for 
the day. Five is the hour of the 
principal meal, which is served up 
by a profusion of attendants: Ma- 
deira and Claret are the wines most 
in request. In the houses there 
are no bells ; every gentleman carries 
in his pocket an ivory whistle, 
which when used assembles the ser- 
vants, The evening is generally 
passed at the coffee-house, which 
is situated near the American stel- 
ling, and denominated the Exchange, 
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[94] Descripiion of Stabroek, on the river Demerary 


from its being so much frequented 
by the young merchants as a lounge. 
Here the news of the day, the list of 
arrivals god importations, the prices 
of produce and the departure of 
vessels, are always to be. known. 
Draughts, ‘backgammon, — chess, 
whist, and billiards, share the at- 
tention of the guests. A walk to 
the camp is usual and pleasant, 
where the band plays after the 
troops are marched to the barticks. 
Few weeks pass without a bail, or 
a concert, the attending of which is 
however, very expensive. A ball and 
supper cost to each of the gent!emen 
subscribers eight dollars, a concert 
and ball twelve dollars. His ticket 
also introduces two ladies cf color. 
“Strolling players from North Ame- 
rica occasionally visit theWest Indies. 
Twice during my six years stay they 
came to Stabroek, having previously 
made a tour among the islands. 
The company consisted but of four 
or five persons; they had chartered 
2 vessel at New York; they had 
embarked a cargo of canvas palaces 
and painted forests, of crowns and 
dageers, sceptres and chains, of the 
purple attire of majesty, and the 
moticy foppery of folly. At Gre- 
nada and Barbadoes, they had un- 
packed their portable theatre, and 
bad been received with an applause, 
which was re-echoed from the con- 
tinent. The admissicn was two 
dollars for each representation, and 
public curiosity detained then: near- 
ly three months. The plays of 
Shekspeare require so much show 
ad so many actors, that we had 
aften to be content with select 
scenes. The simplicity of the an- 
cient drama was restored by the 
econontical criticism of the manager. 
Ke might be wished that plays like 
those of the Greeks and French, 
were written for the service of these 
eruizing players: such simple com- 


positions would better suit the ride 
state of their dramatic system, th 
the complex works ofr English art 
and refinement. In the French 
islands, negro performers have beey 
enlisted to take parts in the mari. 
time companies ; but there are few 
Moorish characters on our stare, 
except Othello, Juba, and Oronoko, 
which they could personate with 
propriety. In an illiterate commy. 
nity, which can only learn through 
the ear, the drama is an important 
engine of instruction, and micht be 
rendered essentially conducive to 
historic and moral information, and 
even to the civilization of the vul- 
gar and undisciplined. 

“When an European arrives in 
the West Indies, and cets settled or 
set down for any Jength of time, he 
firics it necessary to provide him- 
self with a housekeeper, or mistress, 
The choice he has an opportunity of 
making is various,a black, a tawney, 
a umlatto, or a mestee ; one of 
which can be purchased for 1001. or 
150/. sterling, fully competent to 
fulft! the duties of her station: some 
of them are so much educated as 
to be able to read and write. They 
are tasty and extravagant in their 
dress ; but when once an attachment 
takes place it is inviolable. The 
strictest scrutiny of their conduct in 
general cannot glean one particle of 
impropriety, by which their fidelity 
or constancy can be brought into 
question. ‘Fhey embrace all the 
duties of a wife, except presiding at 
table ; so tar decorum is maintained, 
and a distinction made. ‘They em- 
ploy themselves in needle-work, and 
other domestic affairs. Their use- 
fulness in preserving the arts avd 
defusing the habits of cleanhuess 1s 
telt and allowed by all, there being 
a lack of civilized European womea. 
If a young progeny of coloured chil- 
dren is brought forth, these are 
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and mostly sent by 
those fathers who can aftord it, at 
the age of three or four years to be 
educated 1n England. Some reaiait 
ig the country as free subjects, and 

sve the stock fora future gene- 
In these colonies, where 


emancipated ’ 


patio. se CO! ay hy 
the populauion of females of this de- 
gcripuon is so small, and the de- 
mand for them so great, the 
common method of supplying 
the deficiency, or the wants of 
individuals. is to send orders to Bar- 
badves and other fully peopled Is- 
nds, for ladies, who are always 
to Ke procured either by purchase, 
or oy inducing th se thrcit wre free 
tocome and settle among the De- 
merarvins, Ineeed, there ure coe 
lowed women residing in Stabroek, 
who have of late years mace a trathe 
of feminine importation, and re- 
ceive A premium for whatever ladies 
they introduce, beside the expences, 
from the gentlemen with whom 
they afterwar’s cohabit. The 
French islands of Martinique and 
Grenada have not contributed a 
little towards populating these in- 
fant colonies with free women of 
color, Peihaps it would be a more 
weld fslion to make these pur- 
chases, which is not impracticable, 
amovg the inditenous Americans ; 
the mestees are a more beautiful 
mee than the mulattoes, and the 
continental savages would gradually 
be attracted by their own kinswo- 
men into habits of\intercourse and 
cwilizetion. Youne men, who 
bave not regular establishments, 


bite mail houises iu the suburbs of 


diabroek and Camingsburgh, where 
they invite their friends in an even- 
Wf to smoak segars, and are ena- 


to indulge in the customs of 


the colony, 

“As Dutchmen and other fureign- 
“$s in the colonies differ in some 
punts of their living and house- 





Description of Stabroek, on the river Demerary. [Os] 


hold economy from the English, a 
short sketch of them may not prove 
unacceptable. 

*'Tbeir general hour of rising is 
with the sun, about a quarter be- 
fore six, when they make their ap- 
pearance in a morning gown ard 
slippers, in the portico or piazza of 
the house, where a female negro is 
in Waiting with the coffee equipage, 
Aftcr a Dutch planter has taken a 
dish or two of strong coffee, with 
little or no sugar in it, the younge 
or boy, bring: lium his pipe, tobac- 
co, and flask of gin: with* these he 
enjoys himself till between nine and 
ten o'clock, when he is visited by 
the baass, or overseer of the estate, 
who reports progress; and receives 
orders as to preparing produce for 
sale or shipment, and any thing else 
which is needtu! to be done on the 
estate, He then dresses himself, 
calls for a glass of water and a nap- 
kin to wash his face and hands with. 
I scareely ever saw a hand-bason 
in any of their houses, even where 
there are white females. This is a 
strange inconsistency when compar- 
ed tu the cleanliness of the inte- 
rior of their houses, in which they 
are nicer than about their persons, 
Their rooms generally undergo a 
thorough scrubbing with lemons 
every morning, which diffuses a 
beautiful odor, in opposition ta the 
no less regular fumes of tobacco, 
The excuse which is given for their 
attachment to smucking is that it 
has a sedative quality, which cor- 
rects the effect of strong drink, and 
preserves them from ‘the colds and 
damps, that so often prove fatal in this 
moist atmosphere. If a Dutchman 
gets wet,the antidote he takes against 
cold is two or three glasses of gin 
and a pipe; he allows his clothes 
to dry on him. This idea, perhaps, 
constitutes a. apology for the use 
cf tobacco in Hollcnd, though I 
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[96] Description of Stabroek, on the river Demerary, 


cannot But think the stupifying or 
intoxicating effects it produces, have 
more share in it. Of its efficacy as 
a remedy I cannot pretend to say 
much, but I know many of the 
English colonists, who adopted the 
usage, were always ready to shelter 
themselves with their neighbour's 
excuse. A Juxurious calm of mind, 
a mild gaiety and pleasing cheartul- 
ness, unlike the boisterous hilarity 
of wine, but fitter for a climate 
which compels to sedentary habits, 
really accompanies the abserption 
of tobacco-fumes. ‘The smoaker 
appears only tranquil, but he feels 
happy. Nor is our tobacco de- 
prived, Jike the Virginian, of its 
mative fragrance, by aspersions of 
urine, by Eechaiisitision and pressure; 
it has an odor as of incense, and is 
used in token of reverence. It is a 
rarity in Stabroek to meet a person 
in the streets at evening without his 
pipe or segar, and it is always con- 
sidered a mark of attention, when 
two people meet smoaking, to dis- 
charge a mouthful of smoak at each 
other, 

** But to return—we are leaving 
my dutchman withott his breakfast, 
which from its substantiality, will 
rove to be the best ineal he makes 
in the day. About eleven o'clock 
he sits down to a table covered 
with various kinds of animal food, 
vegetable soups, and fruit. Pepper- 
pot, a soup flavoured with the juice 
of the bitter cassada, and made 
pungent with red and green pepper. 
is a constant concomitant. Madeira 
wine and water, apd malt liquor, 
are substituted for tea: they are 
considered more strengthening and 
better adapied for the heat of the 
climate than the other, which gene- 
rally overbeats and is productive of 
bile, An hour is appropriated for 
the gentleman to break his fast, 
after which he orders his horse and 


pays a visit to some of his ne 
bours, or rides round the estate to 
see the negroes at work, in either 
of which cases a negro boy follows 
him on foot, with a pouch of s 
and a stick of fire. It is his con. 
stant practice whether on horeback, 
walking, or riding in a CalTiage, to 
smoak, and be supplied through the 
- . ° 
medium of a servant. He dings 
about three or four o'clock, and 
after taking a portion of claret, 
retires tor his afternoon’s nap, where 
he sleeps away the fatigues of the 
day. He grows tired of the ham 
mock towards evening, when he 
comes down and takes his coffee, afier 
which, a walk round the buildings 
to enquire the state of the Negroes 
and their work, concludes the day, 
Dutch overseers treat their principals 
with the utmost respect: as they 
approach Mynheer within half a 
dozen yards, the hat is immediately 
drofied as a woken of their inferiority, 
and is placed under the arm while 
receiving his orders, to all of which 
the answer is, ‘‘ Ja, weledele ges 
‘* treenge Heer.” —** Yes, great aud 
‘‘ honoured Sir.” Such insignifi- 
cant and unrestrained flattery as Chis 
from one European to another, is 
truly disgusting, and ought, I think, 
to be tetally laid aside; but such 
are the failings of human_ nature, 
that I have seen sensible and well 
informed men in other respects, 
while surrounded by their friends, 
call up their overseer to give orders 
and ask questions, merely to display 
their greatness, and the respect they 
are held in, by a public repetition 
flattery. The negroes belonging to 
the Dutch estates copy the overseers 
humble politeness, and are con 
ably more respectful to whites than 
those belonging to English planta- 
tions. A certain erect carriage o 
John Bull imperceptibly introduces 
itself into the incult address of the 
English 
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foglish nectoes. Or it may arise 
gon their not being Kept so strictly, 
nor considered in so degraded a situ- 
sion as other negroes are. [ am 
vovinced, Was it made a general 
nile among European planters to 
‘oeuleate into the minds of the 
gegtoes proper ideas of their situa- 
don, as the English do, it would 
spire them with a certain degree 
# emulation and pride:  sceing 
hemselves respected and held in 
estimation would answer much bet- 
vrthan the fear of punishment, in 
keeping them to their regular em- 
soyments. This hint, if properly 
stended to, may in the course of 
time bring the slaves in the West 
Indies on a Jevel with the English 
pasintry of this slay: their present 
iimttion may be compared to that 
msalagé in which nobles formerly 
id the Jower order of people 


bs oh Europe. 
“The general hour for retiring 


torest in the country, is about eight 
nine o'clock, the intermediate 
tme between this and sun set, is 
ocupied in drinking gin. Should 
w neighbour, or traveller; call to 
wend the evening with the great 
au, he is sometimes induced to 
end for the convenient ‘overseer 
h play cards or draughts, with him, 
thich is considered as a mark of 
peat favor. { should have observed, 
tut sometimes it is the wish of the 
mopretor, that the negroes, after 
kwing work, should come and re- 
ve their daily allowance of rum 
fore his door, where he sits in 
me smoaking his pipe, sullenly 
Wing the reiterated thanks of the 
3 in broken Knglish and 
dutch,  Dankee Meester.” The 
Butch plauters are vain of a large 
and a nunyber of servants, 
Peigch are mostly female; their 
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- curricie, and pleasure boat, 
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tion; they are particularly fond of 
good horses, and certainly deserve 
them, frorn their attention and care 
for those animals. 

** IT have often considered with 
astonisiiment, the mixture of Eu- 
ropean inhabitants which destiny 
has heaped together in this commu- 
nity. Dutch, Germans,. Prussians, 
Russians, Swedes, Danes, Spaniards, 
French, and Americans, may be in- 
corporated as one-third of the white 
population, and Great Britain claims 
the other two. All national enmity 
seems to be forgotten, while the 
pursuits of the motley groupe are 
directed unanimously to climbing 
the ladder of fortune. Men are 
seen on all its stages, looking for- 
ward with anxious solicitude for 
the time of reaching the heighth of 
their ambition. Happily, commer- 
cial competition has in it little of 
envy y for each finds his own ac- 
count. in the success of his rival. 
The rich man is a better customer, 
a more liberal creditor, a safer debt- 
or, than the mnecessitous: every 
one thrives the faster, because his 
neighbour has already thriven. 

‘* There is a market-place where 
the negroes assemble to sell their 
truck, such as fruit, vegetables, 
fowls,eggs,and the hucksters expose 
for sale articles of European manu- 
facture (much in the same manner 
as the pedlars do in England) in 
addition to salt beef, pork, and fish, 
bread, cheese, pipes, tobacco, and 
other articles, in small quantities, to 
enable the negroes to supply them- 
selves agreeably to the length of 
their purses. Hucksters are free 
women of color, who purchase their 
commodities of merchants at two 
or three months credit, and retail 
them out in the manner described. 
Many of them are, indeed, wealthy, 
and nussess ten, fifteen, and twenty 
negroes, all of whom they employ 
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[98 | Description of Stabrock, 
in this trafic. It is by no means 
an uncommon thing for vegrecs mn 
this line to be travelling about the 
country, for several weeks together, 
sometimes with an attendant, hav- 
ing trunks of goods to a consider 
able amount, say two hundred 
pounds, and when a good opportu- 
nity offers, they remit to their mis- 
tresses what money they have taken. 
It is really surprising what a large 
sum is thus returned by these peo- 
le going from one estate to another. 
Whe permission of the manager on 
every plantation is always necessary, 
before the huckster ventures to the 
negro houses, where the bargains 
are made. ‘Those that have not 
money barter their fowls, pigs, se- 
ars, for what they stand in need of. 
The hucksters are provided with 
such an assortment as to be able to 
supply the negro with a coarse 
check, or the manager witha fine 
cambric, for his shirts. Coloured 
women of all descriptions are ex- 
travagantly fond of dress: but those 
resident in the country, not having 
such an opportunity as the Stabrock 
ladies of seeing every thing new 
as it arrives, feel a lively sensation 
of joy and pleasure at the sight of a 
huckster, and anticipate the plea- 
sure of tumbling over the contents 
of her trunk ; aud if it contains any 
new articles of fashion, thetr hearts 
beat high with wishes to ebtain them. 
If a joe or a dollar be sti!! remaining, 
it is sureto go: should their purse be 
empty, they make no hesitation in 
asking tor credit: such is the ge- 
peral character and conduct of co- 
loured women. 

** There is a certain stage in the 
progress of civilizaton in which a 
country is Most conveniently supplicd 
by pediars. ‘he inhabitants live 
too far asunder, and are not nume- 
fous enough to support stationary 
shops; yet the probable consump- 
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ark Ce Poeictepe: Jews stil 
exercise this div if 
Europe — has py Srv as which 
‘grown: they ae 
consequently sitking in utility 
their trade is less profitable and Jax 
popular than it was SOME Centpries 
ago. They would do well to come 
over in large numbers to Sout) 
America, where they might become 
efficient agents for the distribution 
of European commodities through. 
out the interior. The dialect of the 
European Jews is admirably adapted 
for the coast of Guyana, whieh 
speaks a medley of Dutch and Eng. 
lish softened by negro pronunciation 
into a lingua franca, the very coun: 
terfeit of their speech in Enrope. 
It may be added, that at Paramaribe, 
a Jarge Jew population has been 
found to thrive. 

*« Adjoining the market-place 
are the, butchers’ shambles. The 
butchers are mostly free men of 
color, who kave purchased their 
emancipation, and have acquired 
a litle capital and credit, They 
commence their career by the 
Slaughter of pigs, after that ot 
sheep; oxen soon follow. They 
supply themselves from the impor- 
tations of the Americans, and from 
those few planters who rear cattle 
for sale. Unless a butcher clears 
ten or fifteen pounds sterling by a 
ox, he thinks it is a bad bargain. 
He is at no expence whatever, as, 
on the arrival of an ox in town, itis 
immediately conveyed to the slaugh- 
ter house. 

« The market is copiously sup- 
plied with butchers’ meat, but at 4 
most extravagant rue: mutton 3s. 
veal 2s. Od. beef 2s. Id. pork 10. 
per pound, With tish the town's 
pot so well provided as the country, 
no fishmionger has ever yet engag 
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tently extensive Co supply the po- 
pulation. The utmost endeavour yet 
is that of some negroes, who 
ire themselves of their masters, 
sso mach a day or mouth, and go 
alittle beyond the mouth of the ri- 
ver in. canoes, returning by one or 
wo o'clock and selling what they 
tyre caught, A very glutinous fish, 
called a Paukama, which is esteem- 
eda dainty, is taken in a curious 
gaoner, It finds a principal part 
of its sustenance in hollow trees, 
of wood, and in the skeletgns of 
ddships, which from laying in mad 
bythe water side, soon decay. 
These they visit fur food during 
food tide, but at ebb, are left in the 
avities of the wood, out of which 
the negroes draw them by a hook 
fastened to the end of a stick, 

“ Houses for fire-engines are 
contiguons to the market-place, and 
rcompany of firemen are formed 
oof the coloured tree people, tor 
doing which duty they are exempted 
fom serving in ihe Burgher militia. 
There are two engines, but from the 
wgligence of those who have the 
cweot them it is feared they are 
vot in repair fit for use. 

“Atthe King’s Stclling, ferry- 
boats are always in waiting to carry 
passengers, horses, chaises, to the 
ober side of the river, where there 
retwo high roads, one leading up 
We twer the other cross to the 
bsequebo 

“ The public buildings in the 
wn are'the governor’s house, and 
itadge of othices for conducting 
public business.—The secretary's 
dthice’ is so large as to comprise the 
courts of police and justice ind a 
pace of Worship, ia wiich the 
Duich service is. first pertormed on 
‘Sunday, by an ecclesiastic of that 
Smntry, atter which the garrison 
Saplain reads the prayers appointed 
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by the church of England. Next 
comes the receiver general's ottice 
for the king's colonial duties: the 
commissary’s or king's stores: the 
town guard-house: and the ex- 
ploiteur, or marshall’s office ; after 
which the public goal, for the con- 
finement of criminals, debtors run- 
away, or arrested negroes. In the 
adjoining town, to the south-east, is 
the burial-ground, comprising ten 
acres of land. In the new town, 
or Cummingsburgh, is the fiscal’s 
Office, custom-house, post-office, 
and a colonial hospital, tor the re- 
ception of those who are unable 
to defray medical expences, or be- 
ing reduced by illness are out of 
employ. When the writer was 
about leaving the colonies, the mer- 
chants and principal inhabitants were 
entering into large contributions, for 
the purpose of building a marine 
hospital, or Lazaretto, capable of 
containing five hundred patients. 
Should this arrangement be carried 
into ettect, it will be the means of 
adding greatly to the comforts of the 
ssamen employed inthis trade, who, 
for want of such an extensive estab- 
lishment as this is intended to be, are 
obliged to linger with the most 
dreadful distempers in the hold or 
steerage of a vessel engaged in the 
hurry and confusion of taking in, 
or discharging 2 cargo, withoht that 
attendance aud rest which are so 
requisite to people in their situation. 
‘© Vhe houses are built ot wood, 
two and three stories high, raised 
ou brick foundations, which include 
excellent cellars. The frames and 
shingles (which are laths of twelve 
inches long and four wide, laid on 
the tops of houses like tiles) are 
the produce of the adjacent forests. 
Boards, planks, clap-boards, for 
closing in, are imported from Ame- 
rica. No res, nor even stoves are 
G2 1 
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in the dwelling houses, the kitchen 
being always separate; but for 
their cleanliness lite indeed can 
be said, when compared to those in 
England. The principal fuel used 
is wood, and the meat instead of be- 
mg roasted, is baked. The generali- 
ty of the cooks are men, and a good 
one sells for almost. any money. 
Good houses well situated for mer- 
cantile concerns, either in Stabroek, 
or the new town, let with avidity 
for three, four, and five hundred 
pounds yearly. This sort of build- 
ing, if undertaken by 2 merchant 
settler, lays a great deal of money 
fast, which could be mach better 
employed. The gross rents do not 
pay more than twelve or fourteen 
per cent: certainly, there are no 
maxes, but wooden houses are conti- 
nually wanting repairs, and require 
a coat of paint every twelve months. 

“ The premium tor insuring thts 
sort of buildings, whicb is done in 
England is also very high. At 
the end of the year, when the land- 
lord receives his rent, and reckons 
up his outgoings I am convinced 
he will mot have cleared six per 
cent. on his money, which, if pro- 
perly employed in other parsuits, 
where he has the opportunity of re- 
turning it two or three times within 
that period, he would have mode 
cent. per cent. ot it. Avain, p certain 
toss attends all buildings when resold, 
especially these built of so pertsh- 
able a material. I ain so far satis- 
hed on this point, that T would re- 
commend anv merchant going out, 
to hire-— not to build; and there) 
profit by other men’s experience. 

“* The tabor of mechanics is with 
ns extravagantly dear. A ncgro 
carpenier, or matoa, earns trom 
five toten shilliags a dav according 
to his skill. Perhaps it would an- 
awer to send out trom E lrope a 
mompapy of practised builders, un- 


der the command of an able archi. 
tect, who might undertake. firs 
Stabroek, then at New A oa 
“De msterdam 
the constructions requisite. Houres 
- 
could be built by them for half 
price, and usually yield so high a 
rent tn new countries, that it might 
be worth the while of Europes 
merchants to advance the capital re. 
quisite for their structure : it would 
supply,in the form of rent, a secure 
and liberal interest. The principal 
material used is North American 
timber, of which the market value 
fluctuates much : it is thought that 
down the river Orinoko this mate. 
rial might be fetched at a cheaper 
rate. I have known the price ot 
old lumber vary from six to twenty 
pounds per thousand feet; the 
demand, indeed, exceeds the quan- 
tity imported, for which reason the 
latter price is nearer the standard, 
Lime is a vast expence, being 
brought to us from Europe: surely 
a little search in the interior would 
discover lime-stone rocks among the 
mountains. Dutch terras sells tor 
twenty pounds sterling the hogshead, 
A house of 40 feet long and 28 wide, 
to be well fihished, with outbuild- 
ings, ¢wo stories high with an attic, 
and raised on a brick foundation 
eight feet high, eosts here at a md 
derate caleuiation two thousand five 
bundred pounds, besides the lot of 
Jand, which ii conveniently situated 
could net be bad tor less than two 
hundred pounds. The town was 
originally Jaid out in lots of one 
hundred by twolhundred feet, many 
if which, small as they may appet, 
hase been divided into quartet am 
half juts. These lots are cont 
gually increasing in value, but they 
do not form, as in he North Ame- 
rican cities, labitual objects of stocks 
jobbing. aud ot mercantile speculla- 
tien. ‘This art of selling the ground 
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yiling the house, or the right of 
‘uo init, has the merit of render- 
eweulable a greater portion of 

the fixed property of a country, 

ind thus facilitates the obtainal of 
ital for every sort of enterprise. 

« The police is very strict, and 
gs the laws are Dutch, so are the 
names of the officers of justice. 
The Fiscal is the chiet lnagistrate, 
who bas under him the Drossart 
sheritf or jailer) and twenty Die- 
mars (constables or servatits of jus- 
tice), Negroes guilty of improper 
coxluct in the streets, or of being 
out after eight o'clock of the night 
without a passport, are committed 
tothe jail, where they remain until 
liberated by their owners, when they 
receive such a punishment as their 
fault deserves. Very exorbitant 
fees are attached to the jail and jail- 
et, The following is a correct list 
of the charges : 

Se le 
Arresting a Negrof.5:100rg 6 
Admission - - 5:100rg O 
Seven days maintenance at 10d 





perday - - - - - 510 
ogging - - - = - = gO G6 
Discharge- - - - - - yg GO 

2 310 





The law permits only thirty- 
nine lashes at atime, un'ess for a 
capital offence, when the culprit 
is tried openly by the court, which 
aljudges aud passes sentence if he is 
proved guilty. 

“ ‘There are about fifty negroes 
belonging to the colony, whose 
houses are at the back of Stabroek. 
These nevroes are for the common 
good, and their employ ment js to 
keep the town, streets, sewers, and 


cavals, in good repair. Several of 


them are convicted criminals, and 
stead of being transported to 
Botany Bay, or any other place, 
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are sentenced to work in chains 
about Stabroek ; while the owners 
receive 3 stipulated sum froma the 
colony funds for them. This is cer- 
tainly a disgrace to the court of 
police. To see these poor miser- 
able objects, our fellow creatures, 
working from morning ull might in 
heavy chains, without regard to 
weather, destitute of clothes, with 
only a coarse rag round the middle, 
and, asI am told, frequently with 
nothing buat dry piaiutains to eat. 
About halt a dozen pipes are at- 
tached to a gang; when one poor 
fellow has taken a few whifls, he 
passes it to another, andsoon. FT am 
not going tu object to the punishment 
of criminals; on the contrary, Jet 
them meet their deserts. Thereis mo- 
deration in every thing, and when 
the court of justice condemned these 
poor peuple to labour in chains, it 
Was not intended to deprive them 
of all the comforts of human life. 


Therefore I blame the court ot 


police for not making their servant, 
the scavenger, do his duty in pro- 
viding for the wants of these ne- 
grocs, at Jeast suitably to their situa~ 
tions. At all events, suffering chain- 
ed negroes to work in Stabroek I 
consider as improper. If is a com- 
mon saying, that eustom familiarizes 
every thing. Here, however, I 
must differ; for notwithstanding | 
was ip the habit of seeing them 
every day, for almost seven years, 
I never could be reconciled to such 
proceedings ; my heart and feelings 
recoded at them asinhuman. Inow 
suggest the idea ta his Excellency 
Governor Bentinck,to have these ne- 
groes, with fifty or sixty more who 
are employed at the fortification, 
taken farther into the interior; Jet 
them be well fed and cloathed, and 
made more comfortable than they 
are at present. There they may 
clear the country, cultivate a trac K 
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of land for the colony, and the pro- 
ceeds of their industry would not 
only keep in repair the town, but 
Iniprove it, 

‘* The only charitable institution 
supported by the colony is the hos- 
pital in Labourgade, which takes in 
a certain number of patients through 
the medium of directors. They 
are people unable to defray medical 


expences, and principally consist ot 


seamen and free people of color 
from other parts of the West Indies, 
and only transient residents. 

** The whole face of the country 
presented a gratifying view of hos- 
pitality and munificence on my 
arrival, and when acts of bounty 
were necessary, the inhabitants seem 
to vie with each other in their ltbe- 
rality. I could bring forward many 
instances of their charitable acts ; 
however a few will suffice. <A 
widow and two children were left 
destitute by the death of the hus- 
band and father, whose only means 
of supporting them depended on 
his exertions, while alive ; a private 
subscription was entered into for 
their relief, and nearly five hundred 
pounds were raised, which enabled 
them to return to their mother 
country. An artillerv-mau belong- 
ing to his Majesty's torces, while 
bringing a vessel to, at Fort Wil- 
iam Frederic, by some mismanage- 
ment had his arm broken, and so 
much shattered as to cause imme- 
diate amputation; a purse of twohun- 
dred and forty or fifty pounds was 
madeup tor him yjast betore bis leaving 
the colony. Some Spanish pris« 
taken in one of the picaroon bats 
from thre Orincko, were bronelst 


the Denn rary last Wit in @ tnost 

‘ful sttuation, being in want of 
sooes amd stockines, and clothes 
every de eription Previously 

to their bene exchaneed., a sub- 
PLUON Was mace iy y soine of 
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the merchants, and fifty jces, nearly 
one hundred pounds, were collectag 
and laid out for them. Varione 
other acts of benevolence mich pe 
adduced. 

** A fend, which is daily increasing 
cilled the “ Kirk en arm yelit.” 6: 
church and poor money, is derived 
from a per centage duty on ali gales 
by auction. As it has been acey. 
mulating for a number of years, 
there are no means of judging of 
the probable amount, except by en 
investigation ef the accounts of 
those persons who are the receivers 
of it. This ought immediately to 
be done by the court of police, and 
that amount joined to the overplus 
of any other colonial fund, would 
form a considerable capital, which 
night be lent to new settlers at six 
per cent. interest per annum, for 
the express purpose of commencing 
cultivation in the interior of this vast 
tract of valuable territory. It would 
evidently be the means of forwarding 
three objects—that of increasing the 


fund; that of serving individuals ; 


and that of encouraging agriculture, 
by enabling planters with small ca- 
pitals to extend their pursuits beyond 
the sea coasts, or banks of the rivers 
and creeks, 

This point merits consideration ; 
and [ strongly recommend it to the 
notice of the governor and council. 
Should they not attend to it, out 
present judicious ministers will, | 
hope, when the colonies are permas 
nently attached to Great Britain, 
take Tr h measures as to carry so 
desirabie a plan into exe: ution, The 
sum expended for upp rt of the 
poor is nothio’ fie hare pie 
at least that are depenaant on the 
colony. The church establishmen' 
. as ° . - — tk. ~_ 
is very trivial, there is omy one Ps 
lish and one Dutch clerveyman, 
to prove how very tolerant © 
inhulatan's are, wiev all use tie 
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gme church, The Dutch service 
« read from teu till eleven on a 
sunday morning, when the Duich 


vong tion retires, and makes 
I the English one. 

« The high duty on glass bottles 
in Great Britain 1s taken oft when 
exported, and from the immense 
oumber of them which are imported 
with malt liquor into these colonies, 
they become valueless ; Indeed they 
scumulate so fast, that people are 
ofien glad to get rid of them by 
throwing them into the ditches and 
wenches about town. ‘The canals 
sound with bottles, as if natural 
tothe soil, and the tree negroes who 
make spruce beer, go rouna the 
town with baskets to pick them up. 
Any gentleman who wishes to bottle 
ofapipe of grey beard Madeira, has 
nothing to do but send his servants 
round the town, or a boat along- 
sde“any of the shipping, where 
they may be supplied with boitles 
inabundance, aud have thanks for 
taking them away, whic’) saves the 


steward and cabin boy the trouble of 


throwing them into the river, which 
they would rather do than land them 
ii England, where the duty would be 
nore than they are worth. On my 
return to England the other passen- 
gersand myself threw into the sea 


between forty and fifty dozen of 


botdes, emptied in the course of the 
passage ; it was a fund of amuse- 
wentonacalm day, after throw- 
gin a bottle first as a mark, to 
vee who could break it first with 
others, 

4 The packets are calculated to 
amive at Barbadoes twice a month, 
whence the mails are conveyed to 
the different islands and colonies 
0 mail boats engaged for that pur- 
pose. How anxiously their arrival 
s expected, is better experienced 
than described : the merchant and 


planter desirous of obtaining infor- 
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mation of their shipments; the po- 
litician wishing to know the state 
of affairs in Europe ; and those of 
amore domestic turn, solicitous 
about their families, are all gratified 
by their arrival, and are alike impa- 
tient till the hour is come, which 
the tardy post-master has appointed 
tor the delivery of letters and news- 
papers. 

‘© A weekly paper is published 
here, entitled the Essequebo and 
Demerary Gazette. The procla- 
mations of government are inserted 
both in the Dutch and in the Eng- 
lish language. Some diverting mix- 
tures ‘of dialect occur in the adver- 
tisements: but the English lan- 
guage is constantly gaining ground, 
as the new settlers all bring that diae 
lect. The European and other 
news is given in English, and is ex- 
tracted, as may happen, from the 
Barbadoes, the Liverpool, the Lon- 
don, or the Baltimore papers. ‘The 
mass of advertisements respects 
sales of slaves, of stores, and of 
estates, 

‘©The state or court house 1s a 
large white building, about one- 
hundred feet long and thirty-five 
feet wide, and two steries and a hair 
high. Itis situated ou the side of the 
river in frout of Stabroek, one end 
facing the river to the westward, and 
the other one east. On the second 
fleor is the council chamber, court 
of justice, and secretary's otlice, 
where the colonial business is traus- 
acted. ‘The business of the secre- 
tary’s office is done by the colonial 
secretary and six or eight clerks, 
All deeds, contracts, wills, letters 
of attorney, transfers of estates, 
mortgages, the proceedings of the 
courts of police and justice, are 
recorded here. ‘The secretary 1s 
also a notary public, and a sworn 
translator. ; 

‘€ ‘The public offices in Stabroek 
are 
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are numerous; but, as buildings, 
they present nothing very siriking 
in architectural grandeur or beauty ; 
a sameness of wooden houses per- 
vades the whole town. The best is 
the governor's office, where there 
are two clerks and a private secre- 
tary employed. As 1s customary, 
the captain and myself waited on 
his excellency, accompanied by the 
gentleman to whom I was address- 
ed, and presented him with a copy 
of the manifest, after signing which 
he issued a permission, which was to 
be given in at the custom-house, 
authorizing the captain to break 
bulk. On my being introduced to 
him, he received me very politely, 
asked me jocosely if I was a descend- 
ant of the famous Lord Boling- 
broke, and expressed himself highly 
pleased with that nobleman’s literary 
works, saying that he had them in 
his library. 

‘* All official documents and co- 
lonial papers pass through the go- 
vernor’s othce, and for every time 
he signs his name his private secre- 
tary receives two dollars, tor which 
he no doubt accounts to the princi- 
pal. Evidences given before the 
courts of justice are in the form of 
affidavits, which must be made be- 
fore his excellency. Passports for 
people leaving the country, perimis- 
sions for ships to load or discharge, 
powers of attorney, and various 
other papers of a similar ten- 
dency, must undergo his signature ; 
thus, beside suffering a previous tax 
from the office, out of which they 
are first granted, they are burthened 
by paying for the governors signa- 
ture. No wonder our West Indian 
= grow rich, when they 

ave such opportunities. 

‘« The othice next in importance 
is the secretary's, where eight clerks 
ere employed in recording deeds, 
contracts, wills, mortgages, trais- 


ports, powers of attorney, and noia. 
rial protests, in issuing p 
advertising departures. 
ceedings of the different courts are 
also registered here, and translations 
made from the Dutch to the English 
Janguage ; all the proceedings of 
the court being Dutch, an English. 
man is frequently obliged to haye 
their decrees and sentences trans|gt. 
ed for him. This is a mortifying, 
and under the present distribution of 
property, an inconvenient regula. 
tion for the colony. Surely it would 
be wise to appoint a recorder, gra. 
duated in the English inns of law, 
for the avowed purpose of preparing, 
in these courts of justice, the te. 
ception of the language and forms of 
proceeding of the  metropolitay 
country. He would know how to 
select for the especial sanction of 
his majesty’s privy council, those 
few Dutch regulations which are 
interwoven with the subsisting con 
stitution of property, and may there. 
fore require to be retained, There 
are two receivers, Whose department 
it is to receive the colonial taxes and 
sovereign’s ices, duties, and imiposts, 
Our chief magistrate, the fiscul, has 
his office in Labourgade. He is 
empowered by the laws to see them 
put ia foree and strictly adhered &, 
with the power of Jevying fines aud 
committing to prison ; he is similar 
in one point of view to the attorney- 
veneral of England, as being advo- 
cate for the crown. Appeals can ot 
course be made from his award, to 
the court, and from the court (if 
@ cause of sufficient consequence) t0 
the king in council. The fiseal has 
under him, as officers of justice, the 
drossart and dicnaars; the former, 
as we before observed, acts as sheriff 
or head jailer, and the latter as con- 
stables or watchmen, who dave 
charge of the jail and police. ax 
© We had the honor of pay! 
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oyr respects to the fiscal, with 
we left a list of the crew and 
sssengels, with an account ot their 
aud place ot nativity. aA fine 
of one thousand guilders being in- 
ficted on the captains of vessels for 
every person they land without git- 
or in pis name and description, and 
the like fine being levied tor every 
person they take from the colony in 
any ship or vessel without a passport, 
this law is very necessary to be 
known. The consignee of every 
vessel is obliged to enter into a 
d at the secretary's office, for 
the full performance of these sti- 
pilations on the part of the cap- 
tain. 
“T cannot leave the fiscal’s office 
without relating a ridiculous anec- 
doteof Mynheer Van den V— ‘ 
when that gentleman filled’ the em- 
loyment. A planter one day meet- 
ing himon the publie road between 
Sabruek andi Mahaica, who bad a 
private pigue against lim, accosted 
and requested to know what the 
amount@f the fine would be to give 
aman, who had treated him ill, a 
good beating. ‘The fiscal replied it 
would be one hundred and fifty 
guilders, for which sum he would 
wsure him against all law proceed- 
ings, The planter immediately paid 
him down the stipulated amount, 
and requested the astonished fiscal 
toalight that he might take his re- 
venge; which he refusing to do, 
the planter held the horse’s bridle 
with one hand, while he horse-whi p- 
'd the fiscal with the other. Myn- 
wer Van den V————. was so com- 
pletely ashamed of his disgrace, that 
“¢ pocketed the affront with the 
fine, without tuking any steps to 
edit redress. It happened in 1798, 
mre the planter who performed the 
“alevemeut was a creole ot Bar- 
budoes, 
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or what | believe is termed in Eng- 
lish the marshal’s or bailiif’s, office ts 
to serve citations or summonses, 
execute arrests, levy executious, and 
put iii iorce all sentences adjudged 
by the courts. ‘There are offices 
for the colonial book-keeper, har- 
bour-inaster, colonial surgeons, and 
branch pilots, as established by the 
police. 

“The post-office is both badly 
and extravaganuy conducted as to 
charges, and deserves the immediate 
notice ot the court of police, to fix 
and arrange a proper tariffto guide 
the post-master for the future, 

« As to the custom-house I de- 
spair of reducing its exorbitant 
charges, as the officers who have the 
conducting of it, reign lords para- 
mount there, uncontrouled by 
either governor or council, The 
charges of clearing a vessel are enor- 
mous; for British ships loaded and 
bound to England, from sixty to se- 
venty pounds, in proportion to theiz 
tonnage and cargo. To Americans 
and neutrals the charges are in the 
same proportion doubled ; indepen- 
dently of the duty, they pay, om 
their inward and outward bound 
cargo, 24percent. on one, and 5 
per cent, on the other. ‘The comp- 
trollers and collectors of his majesty’s 
customs in these colonics are in very 
lucrative situations, capable of mak- 
ing large fortunes in a short time. 
But the burthen on commerce 
greatly transcends, | fear, the profits 
of the revenue: so that a commu- 
nication of all custom-duties for a 
tax on the estimated rent of the cul- 
tivated Jand would probably be 
found, both to the state and the sub- 
ject, a profitable change. 

“The vendue-master’s appoit- 
ment is also very lucrative. ‘This is 
an office under government, similas 
to an auctioneer; there being but 
one allowed, and authorized, which 

| makes 
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makes the place so very valuable. 
The per centage on sales, according 
to law, is not more than 5 per cent. 
but the additional or incidental ex- 
pepces make it ten. The principal 
people who attend these sales are 
Dutchmen, and the bottle of gin 
and glass are handed about so brisk- 
ly, that the fumes mount into their 
heads, and give their tongues such 
volubility, that they scarcely know,or 
care,or hear what they buy. A drunk- 
en man, it is said, sees double; and I 
believe it is frequently the case 
with them, after too great an indu!- 
gence in gin, and smoaking, which 
is quite common at all these sales, 
that they often purchase bargains 
for twice as much as they are worth. 
Therefore it answers at ail times, 
and especially at the evening auc- 
tions, to provide plenty of drams 
and segars. ‘The vendue-masters of 
Demerary are only deputies them- 
selves, yet they employ another de- 
puty to transact their business in the 
neighbouring colony otf Essequebo, 
who pays them one thousand pounds 
per ann. asa fee rent of the ofhice. 

« The paper money which is in 
circulation in Essequebo and Deme- 
rary amounts to about one hundred 
thousand guilders. ‘The smallest 
amount is5d.sterling, or 1 bit, and the 
largest 5s.viz. 3 guilders. The notes 
are curiously denominated with little 
figures, that the negroes may know 
the amount, without being sub- 
jected to impositions from not be- 
ing able to read. ‘They are current 
all over the colonies, and were made 
to obyiate the difficulty of obtaining 
small change ; when a person has 
got a quantity of them, he may 
turn them into gold by applying at 
the ree eiver’s office for colonial 
taxes, whence they are issued 
again. The colonial currency is 
like that of Holland, and consists 
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though the coin W Circulation js V2. 

rious. Guineas are worth twehty: 

five per cent, more here than jp 

England. 

16 pennings make 2 stiver, yiz id 
steriing. 

5 stivers make J bit, viz. 5d. ster. 
ling, 

20 ditto or 4 bits make | guilder 
20d, sterling. 

1% guilders, which is the par of ex. 
change, make 2vs. 

“* The coins, beside those enume. 
rated above, are dollars 5s. each: 
gold Portugal coins, called ducats, 
Qs. each; moidores, 18s. ; and jo. 
hannes, or joes, which are 36s, © 

** Although the par of exchange 
is twelve guilders to the pound ster 
ling, it frequenily varies according 
to the demand for bills on Great 
Britain, or the quantity of specie 
which is in request. In the former 
instance J have known government 
bills on his majesty’s treasury, to 
sell for fourteen guilders the pound, 
which is equal to 1]. 3s. 4d. and 
even good private bills have sold at 
the same rate. In the latter case, 
when a want of specie obliges the 
planters to value on their correspon- 
dents, their bills have only sold for 
eleven guilders and eleven guilders 
and a half. 

‘© Merchants wanting to remit, 
always prefer shipping produce in 
preference to buying bills at te 
high exchange of 14 guilders, 2 
there is some chance of that get- 
ting to a good market, and probably 
giving a profit while the bill tratise 
action incurs a certain loss of sixteen 
and two-thirds per cent. at the first 
outset, 

‘“* The laws oblige every man 
from the age of sixtecn to fitly, © 
enrol himself in the burgher mui 
tia; they are jiable to be called “a 
when the governor thinks props’ 
the officers are appointed by Mme 
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of police, they are command- 
by a lieutenant-colonel ;_ their 
ds no farther than pre- 


ed 
service . 
ing the 

 eaantry, but in the last war, a 
pamber of British subjects volun- 
their services, and were en- 

rolled to act under the military com- 
t. On the British taking 
possession of the colonies this pre- 
went war, a company of volunteer 
dfemen were formed, and on the 
arrival, in 1805, of the combined 
feets in the West Indies, between 
three and four hundred of the 
Burgher militia stepped rorward and 
ofered their services to defend the 
colony against any attacks of the 
enemy, Every body now in town 
and country armed ; every estate on 
the sea-coast provided a trusty ne- 
gro who was armed with 2 pike and 
cutlass; a troop of cavalry was form- 
ed, and a company of volunteer ar- 
tillery was also added to the military 
force. ‘The garrison is generally 
oe thousand or twelve hundred 
song. Four hundred seamen can 
always be had from the merchant 
ships in the river, by whom, with 
about six hundred volunteers, and 
one hundred pioneers, a good de- 
fence might be sustained. But the 
greatest bulwark lies in the shallow- 
ness of the entrances into the river, 
and the numerous mud banks and 
flats which run along the coast ; 
and as there are signal staffs from 
the Berbice to the Demerary (which 
oughtto be continued across the Esse- 
quebo to the Pamaroon) the garrison 
$s00n apprized of an enemy being 
off the coast. It may be fairly 
averted, that with the natural and 
acquired strencth of the country, 
and while the colonists are so favour- 


internal tranquillity of 
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able to Great Britain, an effectual 
defence may be made avainst six or 
eight thousand men. Such is the 
advantage possessed by the inhabi- 
tants when they wish to preserve 
the colony to its possessors. 

* In the country, every officer 
of militia, Is a justice of the peace, 
and has under his jurisdiction, a 
certain division of the country to 
which he is attached ; these divisions 
are huown and distinguished by dif- 
ferent coloured banners under which 
they are arranged, They are termed 
burgher otlicers, issue proclamations 
receive depositions on tax schedules, 
aud are the active men in quelling 
disturbances, for which purpose they 
haye a disposable force in the embo- 
died militia of inhabitants. 

‘* Since the introduction of vo- 
lunteering, military fanerals have 
usually been allotted to the whites : 
but the respect and attention paid 
at funerals of free poeple, and even 
of negroes, is very considerable. 
Not only all their relatives, but 
strangers feel it an incumbent duty 
to go. If a coloured free person 
dies in Stabroek, the remains are 
followed to the grave by every one 
in the town. I have seen upwards of 
two hundred people ot color follows 
ers. They are either in white muse 
lin dresses, or deep black mourning, 
according to whether the deceased 
is female or male. Before the so-« 
Jemn procession takes place, the 
company refresh themselves with 
scalt wine and cake. ‘Lhe cothn, 
which though merely covered with 
black cloth and lined with linen, 
costs twenly-ftive pounds sterling, is 
conveyed in a hearse, attended by 
twelve bearers, then the clergyman, 
mourners, and followers.” 
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{From Mr. Asne’s Travers is Anenica} 


is far inferior to the Ohio. ‘Lhe 
Mississippi is one continued scene of 
terrifie grandeur; of unmixed su- 
bhimity, impressing a veneration and 
awe, which are adverse to satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment, whereas the 
general magnificence of the Ohio is 
chequered every here and there by a 
profusion of local beauties, on which 
the mind can relax and repose in 
safety and comfort. However, I am 
too far advanced to recede; and 
shall continue on to the end of my 
destined voyage, though I see it 
pregnant with sufferings and dan- 
yer. 

** On the Indiana side above the 
Ohio, I discovered a remarkable fine 
plane tree, not of the common spe- 
cies, as | perceived trom the certain 
characteristics it possessed, and from 
being informed that it never in win- 
ter sheds its leaves. ‘This tree has 
never been noticed as a native of 
America that I know of, notwith- 
standing its utility, being of great 
bulk, and permanent beauty and 
foliage. 

«I went in pursuit of a cave, which 
I heard much celebrated by the hun- 
ters I had met with in the upper 
country. I found it after infinite 
Jabour, for there is no penetrating 
the woods without groping the way 
through reeds and vines, and hesi- 
tating at every step for fear of vipers 
and snakes. I was only accompa- 
nied by Cuff, having to leave the 
other man to cuard the boat, and 
ward off floating trees which would 
otherwise make her dritt from the 
bank. On discovering the mouth 
f ihe cayeru we cach lighted a large 
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flambeau of gum-wood, and entereg 
a@ passage which wound about like 
labyrinth for more than fifty yards 
and at length led toa spacious apart. 
ment of one hundred and hifty paces 
in length, and upwards of one hun. 
dred teet high; the form uregular, 
and the floor uncommonly rough ; 
the root arched, and in several} places 
rising out into large round knobs, 
some bristhng with bright poiuts, 
and others regularly dented, repre. 
sentiiig bunches of grapes, festoons 
ot floveers, and lances of consider. 
able length. The vault, and sides 
also, were covered with innumer- 
able productions which represented 
the root, branches, and heads of va. 
rious shrubs, executed with as much 
perfection as if nature mieant to 
shew the extent of her power, by 
operating tn the vegetation of stones. 
Tbe figures are all white, trans. 
parent, chrystallized, and generally 
aslant, end in different beds like the 
Judaic stone. ‘The splendor of the 
place when illuminated by torches 
is indescribable. At the extremity 
ot the cave I entered another pes 
sage, which had so many turnings 
and intricate windings, that I feared 
to be entangled, and made the best 
of my way out. In the mouth or 
entrance, which is six feet high and 
nine wide, my attention was struck 
by several names and dates engra- 
ven on the sides. ‘T'wo of the dates 
were very far remote, they were 
1699 and 1714. I had no concep- 
tion that the river had been explored 
at such periods. The engravilig: 
gre made ont with great facility, 
though the letters are po wong" 
sunk, but swelled out, eituer from 
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tation of the rock, or from 
adventitious OT external cause, 
When the persons were engraving 
their names On the walls ot the pas- 
to the cavern, little did they 
imagine that the furrowing wrought 
their knives, would be insensibly 
filled up, and in time advanced with 
akind of embroidery, about a line 
high in some places, and near three 
lines in others : so that the charac- 
ters, instead of being hollow and 
concave, as they were at first, are 
now turned convex, and come out 
of the rock like basso-relievo, or 
embossed work. The matter of 
them is white, though the stone 
they issue from is grey. Perhaps 
this basso-relievo may be a kind of 
callosity formed by the nutritious 
juice of the stone, extravasated in- 
sensibly into the channelings made 
by the engraver. 

“ Two miles below the iron red- 
banks, 1 canae abreast of a large 
island called Wolt Island, and put in 
shore to examine a place called the 
Chalk Banks. Iam of opinion that 
the bank is formed of a substance 
highly esteemed by the ancients, 
and kuown to us by the name of 
Terra Cimolia. The substance is a 
white chalk, very heavy, without 
taste, and abounds with a small grit, 
which sets the teeth on edge : it is 
easy crumbled, but it does not fer- 
ment, nor has it the least efterves- 
cence when put into water ; it only 
melts away and becomes soapy and 
adhesive. Being much at a loss for 
soap, 1 took several pieces of the 
chalk into my boat, and found it an- 
swer all the purposes of that necessa- 
fy article. It is very cleansing and 

fasant to the hand, and my man 
as Made a lye from some of it, with 
Which he washes the linen, and 
esteems it preferable to soap. There 
" one good use of it, and I believe 
ie aucients employed the same ma- 
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terial (if it be the Terra Cimolia) 
medicinally, and attributed to it the 
virtue of discussing tumours, and as- 
sisting to remove other sources of 
disease. I believe Pliny mentions 
it, and says that it is successfully 
employed in cleaning silks and 
stuffs. 

‘* Four miles below the Chalk 
Banks, I passed by the mouth of 
Bayeau de Shé, on the left hand 
shore. As there is nothing more 
formidable to the navigator than a 
bayeau, 1 must endeavour to give 
you some faint idea of its character 
and power. 

‘As the Mississippi for the most 
part, flows through an excavated 
ridge, like an artificial canal, whose 
banks are elevated above the adja- 
cent country, it is subject to extra- 
ordinary inundations, when in the 
highest state, which form those ex- 
tensive swamps, that occasion the 
nuisance of myriads of musquitoes 
and other insects, and also supply 
streams called bayeaus with a body 
of water, which, issuing from the 
main river with astonishing rapidity, 
causes a vivlent vortex, whose ac- 
tion extends a considerable way in- 
to the river. Boats once dragged 
into a bayeau are next to lost, it 
being almost impossible to force so 
unwieldy a machine as a flat-bot- 
tomed boat against so powerful a 
current. 

« After a run of four miles, I put 
into a cove in a small willow-island 
for the night, and a dreary one I 
passed at it. The musquitoes at- 
tacked me with unusual ferocity, 
and the soil was too rotten to suffer 
me to sleep on shore. only 
amusement was fishing, and firing 
at some pelicans which floated past 
me in the stream. I could get ne 
manner of rest from the musquitoes, 
till weary with their repeated at- 
tacks, I lay down on the roof of 

my 
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[210} Banks of the Mississippi. 


my boat covered over with bears’ 
skins. ‘This expedient succeeded, 
but caused as violent a sudation as | 
experienced in the Shawanee bath. 
It relaxed me so much that [had to 
throw myself into the river to reco- 
ver strenoth and energy sufficient to 
steer my boat. I lett this island by 
dawn of day, and after having pass- 
ed three other islands in the course 
of sixteen miles, arrived here to 
breaktast. 

*¢ This town, which is situated on 
the west bank of the river, and in 
lat. 56. 30. north, contains about 
forty log and frame houses, a prison, 
and a church. It owes its origin to 
a Colonel George Morgan, who con- 
ceiving the site favourable for the 
establishinent of a town, applied for 
a grant, and obtained it from the 
King of Spain, then lord of the soil. 
Furnished with the grant, the colo- 
nel repaired to the Eastern States, 
and there propagated so exalted an 
opinion of his new possessions, that 
he soon prevailed on numbers to 
émbark with him in the speculation, 
and to erect a town and dignify it 
with the name of New Madrid. In 
the first instance the society were 
delighted with the situation, in a 
beautiful rich plain; but experience 
soon taught them that it did net ran 
two miles back, that the front was 
limited fo a mile, and that the vici- 
nity of the swamp would render it 
periodically unhealthy. Add to this, 
that an inundation occurred, which 
swept off the greatest part of the 
new town, carried off the govern- 
ment-house, and laid a foundation 
for a belief that the entire plain 
will, in process of ume, be consum- 
ed by the river. In the last ten 
years, the plain has lost one hun- 
dred yards along its front, and i ten 
years more, there is no moyal pre- 
bability that the town will be in ex- 
istezice 3 the Dank on which it stends 


being a fine mould of fifty feet 
deep, can make NO resistance to the 
body of water which beats against ; 
It every hour gives way, and ¢] oe 
. ; ? OVE) 
the inhabitants recede, and build 
their houses nearer the swamp 
find the river gain on them, and that 
they must one day perish in som 
untimely flood, or abandon the esta. 
blishment of the town according to 
their original intention. It would 
appear to me, that as soon as the 
river subsides, the banks, against 
which it now beats with such unre. 
mitting impetuosity, that it must 
change its bed, and water the im. 
mense regions of North Mexico, 

** 7] must give you an unfavourable 
account of the inhabitants. A stupid 
insensibility makes the foundation of 
their character. Averse to labour, 
indifierent to any motive of honour, 
occupied by mean associations, with- 
out solicitude for the future, and in. 
capable of foresight and reflection, 
they pass their lives without think- 
ing, and are growing old without 
getting out of their intancy, all the 
faults of which they studiously at- 
tain. Gaming and drinking at times 
rouse them from this supine state 
into a depravation of manners, and 
furious spirit of outrage, which de- 
base still more the distorted features 
of theirmind, They are composed 
of the dregs of Kentucky, France, 
and Spain, and subsist by hunting 
and trading with the Indians, who 
exchange with them rich furs for 
whisky, blankets, ammunition, and 
arms. Gardens succeed well : there 
are several about the town, and 
some peach-orchards of great pro- 
mise. Agriculture is entirely ne- 
glected. I could not get a loat of 
bread in the town, nor any kind of 
provisions whatever, though I offer- 
ed any price. 

The Romian charch is yet sustaim- 
ed and service performed, thous’ 
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the revenue allotted it by the govern- 
ment of Spain 1s withheld by the 

Inited States. 
pee Mississipp! affords sO little 
subject for anecdote or interesting 
description, that I have made a ran 
of three hundred and fitty miles 
since J last wrote to you, in search 
of materials for your information. 

«On leaving New Madcid, the first 
settlement I perceived was that of 
Little Prairie: it consists of from 
twenty to thirty houses, built on an 
elevated plain, whose extent is limit- 
ed by a swampy boundary. Itisa 
wretched sickly place, and would be 
eyacuated, were the inhabitants not 
encouraged to remain by the trade 
with the Indians, which they find 
profitable, though attended by peri- 
odical, or rather perpetual attacks of 
sickness, 

«The next and only settlement 
after the Prairie, is the third Chick- 
assaw Blutts, making a distance of 
nearly 100 miles witheut a habita- 
tion. The Chickassaw Blutts are 
one bundred and fifty-one miles 
from the mouth of the Qhio. I 
should have found it a very lone- 
some stretch, had I not been inces- 
santly employed in preserving the 
boat from danger : from rocks, saw- 
yers, and snags; and from the 
eddies, gulphs, bayeaus, points, and 
bends in the river. 

** ‘The attention is also kept awake 
by the necessity of looking out for 
islands, in order to choose the pro- 
per channel, and to pull for it in 
lime, or before the boat falls into 
the race of a wrong one. Numbers 
of boats are lost annually on account 
of not paying attention to this im- 
portant point, 

“ The Chickassaw Bluff is a very 
high red bank on the eastern side of 
the river. On it are erected a fort, 
barracks for a company of soldiers, 
aud 4 tew artillery-men, and houses 
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and stores for two state commission- 
ers, Who reside there for the pur- 
pose of conducting the public trade 
existing between the American go- 
vernment and the Choctaw and 
Chickataw nations, who live, by 
permission, in the country east of 
the fort. The high plain on which 
the buildings are erected, is very 
beautitul ; but, like the other set- 
tlements on the Mississippi which I 
have mentioned, is limited, and sub- 
sides into ponds and swamps. It 
maintains about a dozen families, 
who raise corn, breed poultry and 
pigs, and supply boats descending 
the river with what common provi- 
sions they may want. Neither the 
settlers nor the garrison consider the 
Bluffs unhealthy, though they are 
visited by intermittent fevers, and 
various other periodical attacks. The 
land is as rich as possible ; and in a 
garden beionging to the garrison, all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables suc- 
ceed to a perfection seldom attained 
elsewhere. ‘The view from the fort 
is ope of those grand ones which na- 
ture occasionally gives to excite ad- 
miration and wonder. Over the 
Louisiana shore, the sight bas no 
limit ; but rushes unrestrained over 
an immense expanse of forests, To 
the right it is arrested by a fantastic 
bend in the river, where the banks 
are embellished with uncommon 
beauty; to the left it strays amid a 
cluster of islands, through the chan- 
nels of which the water meanders ; 
and in the rear it rainbles over cul- 
tivated ficlds and pasture lands, of 
much rural character and extent. 
The view of the fort, on approach- 
ing it from the opposite side, has a 
very fine and picturesque effect. In 
consequence of the bend in the river, 
it is hurried on the view from a very 
favourable point. In the distance, 
the principal bluff forms a noble ob- 
ject, Its front is shaggy and — 
an 
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and the interstices of soil are filled 
with trees and shrubs. On its sum- 
mit, stands a lonely watch-tower ; 
on its brow, the garrison and fort 
mounted with guns. The gardens 
and improvements are elevated and 
extensive; and the officers and com- 
missioners’ buildings add greatly to 
the general effect. You may not 
conceive highly ofa view of this na- 
ture ; but I can assure you, after a 
long and dreary voyage, it has 
charms for the mind which cannot 
be described. 

** In compliment to me, the go- 
vernor invited all the gentlemen of 
the establishment to dine; and a 
very sumptuous dinner we had: it 
consisted of fish, venison, squirrels, 
and bear’s meat, with a profusion of 
wine and desert of Illinois nuts, a 
forest fruit. It was one in the 
morning before we parted. Some 
of the party reposed under the table 
an hour before; for my part, the 
dangers and fatigues I had gone 
through made me too dull to get 
drunk ; at least, I could not have 
been so, or I must have broken my 
neck in scrambling down one hun- 
dred and fifty fect of a steep declivi- 
ty which led to my boat, in which 
I Jay till roused by the garrison re- 
veillé in the morning. 

‘“€ There having been no ladies at 
dinner the day betore, I naturally 
concluded there were none at the 
fort. I was deceived. On going 
to breakfast by appointment with 
the governor, I was introduced to 
his daughter, a very interesting and 
fine girl of sixteen years of dge. 
She had lost her mother a twelve- 
month before; and was left, in so 
desolate a place, without a single 
friend or companion of her own sex 
to mitigate her sutterings, created by 
80 irreparable a loss. These un- 
happy circumstances have given her 
countenance an expression of sor- 
row and modest confusion, which 


cannot fail to move the hea 
beholder. 

‘* 1 was much pleased to discover 
from her conversaticn, which wa; 
luminous and elegant, that her fa. 
ther takes great pains to improve 
and cultivate her mind. She has 
read much, and, I fear, of books 
which excite more refinement and 
sensibility, than are necessary for 
the kind of world in which she js 
destined to live. When the dis. 
course turned on the virtues and de. 
cease of her mother, her fine eyes 
filled with tears, and she silent!y 
left the hall. The father and I soon 
followed, and found her reclining on 
a little mausoleum, erected op 
a tumulus of earth, planted with 
cyprus and yew trees.  “ This,” 
said the father, ‘* is the work of her 
** own hands : the poof girl's mo- 
‘€ ther lies buried here, and we of: 
“€ ten visit it when disposed to sor- 
‘row, or when events bring her 
*« strongly to our recollection.” 

<¢ T respected such an evidence of 
affliction and tenderness too much 
to give it interruption ; and, there- 
fore, turned through the ;garden, 
and made preparations to depart. In 
ashort time I took a friendly leave 
of the gentiemen of the garrison, 
and pursued my voyage, much 
pleased and refreshed by my stay at 
the fort. I had not passed some 
islands which lie immediately be- 
low the Binffs ten minutes, before 
very strong demonstrations of a hur- 
ricane appeared. The wind su/- 
denly died away; the sun assumed 
a deep red, and glowed with unusual 
fury ; the atmosphere was senstbly 
dixcomposed ; the spring of the ait 
relaxed to cause a difficulty of 
breathing ; and nature reposed ina 
calm, inorder to gather strength for 
some intended work of desolation 
and ruin. I benefited by the tor- 
tunate interval, and pulled into the 
eusteru shore, where I secured my 
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nat, and waited with deep emo- 
tion, the event of the approaching 
vom. A small cloud announced 
its intention of coming from the 
gest, That cloud soon dilated its 
yglume to an immense expanse, 
nd moved with astonishing velo- 
cty towards me, The noise it 


made in the woods was like that of 


the sea in its utmost rage; and the 
havoc it made was dreadtul. The 
heats of the forest rushed howling 
tothe water's edge; and the birds 
few agitated and screaming over 
i, The trees were heard to crackle 
and fall; and as the storm reached 
the river, I could plainly perceive 
that it travelled in a direct line, 
leaving after it a straight avenue of 
vveral miles extent, in which no- 
thing could be seen but prostrate 
trees, and stumps and scattered 
limbs of those it had broken. On 
sriking the water, into which it 
hurled every tree on the banks, it 
made it labour like a vortex in com- 
motion; and as it passed over the 
astern shore, it again resuined its 
dreadful operation, driving all be- 
fore it, rending up the heaviest tim- 
ber by the roots, and carrying in its 
convulsed bosom birds, plants, and 
tirubs. The effect on my boat was 
terrible: it drove her into the mud 
banks, half way across her breadth, 
alled her with water, and covered 
her over with branches and wood, 
propelled* from the opposite side; 
fine, she appeared no better than 
awreck, During the action of the 
empest on the river, the men and J 
tad to jump in the water, not being 
letohold on to the boat. The 
‘load, rapidly moving, having arriv- 
at its destination, or having per- 

ed its office of decomposing 
ind of such places as occasioned 
__» possess Most gravity, varied its 
‘aurse, and rushed to the south- 


Fad with increased violence and 
1808 
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velocity. After varying from point 
to point, it ascended the river, and 
forced its way northwardly ; in which 
direction I perceived another cloud 
forming of equal magnitude, and 
as capable of filling the mind with 
solicitude and terror. This ‘latter 
cloud descended the river. How- 
ever, as the first hurricane had re- 
stored to the air between the two 
clouds its elastic and repulsive 
power and true gravity, they could 
not approach each other but by very 
slow degrees, subject to pauses of 
considerable length, silence, and 
terrible solemnity. ‘I'wo hours elap- 
sed before they came into contact. 
The awful event was announced by 
vivid flashes of lightning, unceasing 
peals of thunder, and the precipita- 
tion of the watery parts in streams 
and torrents of rain, But when the 
two clouds rushed into the same 
circle, and formed but one immense 
globe, in the dark bosom of which 
the electric fluid began its direfal 
operation, my reason stood apalled, 
and I thought the gates of chaos, 
hell, and confusion were opened 
wide above me. The lightning 
which before flashed in fine lam- 
bent flames and intermittent flakes, 
now took eccentric, hostile, and zig- 
zag shapes, which perpetually tra- 
versed and opposed each other, or 
else it formed balls of fire which 
shot in all directions through the 
air, rolled along the ground, or his- 
sed over the surface of the water ; 
and the thunder which commenced 
by single peals, continued with con- 
stant and dreadful clamour. The 
explosions never died, and the revere 
berations appeared to vie with them 
in impetuosity and power. After 
an hour’s contest, disputed in a style 
of sublime greatness, the northern 
cloud proved victorious, and des- 
cended the river, fertilized its burn- 
ing banks, and reanimated a droop 
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ing people with the refreshment 
orded by its accumulated fluid. 
‘When the storm was over,I found 
I had sufficient to do without inves- 
tigating meteorological appearances. 
My boat was water | , and so 
sunk in the mud, that I despaired 
for a long time of ever righting her. 
I at length succeeded, but not with- 
out a labour which rendered us in- 
capable to rt: independent of 
fatigue we had abundance to do to 
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dry and clean our clothes and provi. 
sions, great part of which was _ 
tirely spoiled. Fortunately the gi 
— ie cotton-tree are infom. 
mabie, and soon made an e 

fire, notwithstanding the tae 
ing wet. I found the storm produc. 
tive of one good consequence ; 
annihilated the musquitoes withir 
its range, and allowed me to pas 
the remainder of the day in comtor 
and ease.” , 
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[From the same. ] 


“ ROM the situation in which I 
was last left, I made a run of 
ene hundred miles without meet- 
ing any remarkable event. The 
whole course was destitute, nor had 
it on either side as much dry ground 
as was eligible for the safe and com- 
fortable residence of a singe indivi- 
dual. At the conclusion of this 
dismal range, | passed the mouth 
of the river St. Francis, and came 
to a beautitul prairie a little below 
it, on which I found one solitary 
dwelling, inhabited by a family who 
traded with the Indians up the river, 
and occasionally dealt with the boats 
which descended the Mississippi. 

* ‘The St. Francis enters on the 
right or Louisiana side; is about 
three hundred yards wide at its 
mouth, and is navigable two hun- 
dred miles upwards. Near its con- 
Ruence with the Mississippi, it is 
subject to inundations, but towards 
the head of its navivation, it bas 
high and fertile banks, which are 
thickly occupied by Indian nations, 
af whom nothing is known, as thére 
are no white settlers among them, 
and. as they have never been visited 


by any person disposed to discover 
their character and history. 

** | purchased some dried venison, 
and afew fowls, at halfa dollara 
piece, from the solitary settler at the 
prairie, four miles below St. Francis, 
and proceeded three days more with- 
out objects to amuse or interrupt, t 
the mouth of the White River, 
which is one hundred and twenty. 
two miles from that of the St. Fran- 
cis. The whole of that run is abo 
destitute of man, and exhibits na- 
ture in disorder, on a large and 
gloomy scaie. It appears to be the 
tas ourite theatre for the exhibition 
of hurricanes and storms. The 
woods are perforated in a frundred 
places by their destructive career, 
and present avenues whose termina- 
tion is far beyond the sight. The 
avenues made by such sweepi0§ 
currents of air are so very direct, 
perfect, and narrow, that they ap- 
pear the effect of art, and made as & 
road of communication from towa 
to town, or state to state. Some 
are so narrow as twenty yards, 
others as broad as two h 


They are very magnificent, and pe. 
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jace sensations of astonishment and 


vb long portion of water to 


shich I allude, also exhibits certain 
durcteristics which distinguish: it 
uy the river above the Chickassaw 
and particularly from the 

Ohio, and al! its tributary streams. 
The trees, plavts, and shrubs, are 
for the most part different, and con- 
eqoently present a Hgure, foliage, 
wd coup-da@il which not merely 
gikethe sense as a change of deco- 
ation and scene, but as another 
deatreand country. Cypress swamps 
geveral miles extent, oak of great 
and magnitude, cotton trees 
embellished with their rich produce 
istooned from bough to bough, 
iting in the air, or drooping to 
theground ; quinces, hazels, bend- 
ng under a profusion of fruit, and 
cialpas, cedars, and magnolias, dif- 
fusing perfume over immense waters, 
gcommon to the Mississippi from 
tow St. Francis; rare between that 
wer and the Bluffs, and are seldom 
whemet with further north. The 
amal as well as the vegetable king- 
ém, in the same situation, experi- 
mrsa change. ‘Vhis was announc- 
eto me in a very remarkable man- 
wt; 1 was steering down the river 
#a Water extremely deep, and tree 
dal impediment whatever, when 
#of a sudden the boat refused to 
wey the helm, heeled considerably, 
m tumed her head to the right 
tere, At the same moment some 
weks, which were contined in a 
ap, firmly attached to the outside 
tad of the boat close to the water's 
made an uncommon noise, and 

in the extreme ot agitation. 

much alarmed and perplex- 

tt, | opposed the helm and one oar 
Tesistance, whatever it night 
bau in vain ; the boat wheel- 

# entirely found, and stood down 
®owrent stern foremost. Hear- 
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ing the ducks continue their cla- 
mour, I passed to the bow, and 
stooping suddenly over, nearly 
thrust my head into the mouth of 
a monster, who held on to the boat 
with one paw, while he was em. 
ployed in rending off the coop with 
the other. 1 started back with pre- 
cipitation, yet soon recovered, seiz- 
ed a boat hook, and followed up by 
my two men, attacked the monster 
before he carried off his prize. I 
struck him several times without 
making the smallest impression on 
his senses, or in any manner in- 
juring his frame, The iron glanced 
trom him as if resisted by polished 
steel, but on one of the men cleaving 
the claw with which he sustained 
himself, he made a dreadful flounce, 
uttered a tremendous cry, beat in 
the upper plank of the boat, knock- 
ed us all three trom our situation, 
and carried off the coop as the re- 
ward of his victory. The whole 
of this was effected in a manner so 
instantaneous, that it renders it com- 
pletely indescribable. 

‘* When recovered from our con- 
sternation and fall, I again took the 
helm, and ordered the men to back 
water with all their might, to afford 
me an opportunity of seeing the 
monster that occasioned us 80 
much alarm and difficulties. He 
soon rose about fifty yards from me, 
aud made into shore with the coop 
across his mouth, and his head, of 
more than four feet in length, cone 
siderably out of the water. I steer- 
ed as near as 1 could with safety afs 
ter him, and fired several balls, 
which struck and glanced off his 
body and along the river. He Jan@- 
ed, and to appearance, in one crush 
inashed the coop in pieces, and gob« 
bled up my favourite ducks, one 
atter another, as fast as he could 
catch them; for on breaking the 
coop I could perecive that séveraj 
Hf 9 birds 
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bitds escaped abroad, and even took 
to the water, out et which he soon 
drew them.- During his repast, I 
had full leisure to examine him. 
ble was a huge alligator, at least 
twenty feet loug, of propertionate 
circumference, and with a head 
containing ene-fearth of the Jength 
of the body ! 

“The White River, which also 
empties on the right or Louisiana 
side, is navigable two hundred miles 
up, and is said to wind through a 
fertile and delightful country. At 
its mouth there is an excellent Jand- 
ing, where boats may be moored in 
safety. Is is bat thirty-five miles 
trom the mouth of the White River 
to the post of Ozark on the Orkan- 
sas River. “The best and nearest 
route is to go up the White River 
about tour miles, then across to the 
Orkansas through a navigable creek 
between the two rivers, and to keep 
up it about thirty miles, which 
brings to the village of Ozark. Be- 
ing incumbered with two heavy a 
boat, I could not pursue this route, 
but dropped down twenty miles 
Jower, and moored at the mouth of 
the Orkansas, whence I date this 
and atormer letter. here had the 
good fortune to get a passage in a 


trader's canoe to the village of 


Ozark, where I passed twodays with 
much satisfaction and advantage. I 
shall give you tle substance in afew 
words, 

‘€ The Orlansas is on the same 
side with the St. Francis and the 
White River ; that is, onthe Lonisi- 
ina, right, or western side. It is 
said to be navigable eight hundred 
gules up, and to water a country of 
gieat fertility and beauty. These 
accounts must be received with 
much caution, and ought to be qua- 
hed by the tacts of an unbiassed 
observer, For the truth is, that the 
mmeuate banks of the Loulsianean 
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western rivers from half a mile 
from two, three, aud four miles 
back, are alone the parts which 
merit to be deseribed as delightfs 
and eligible for agricultural pursuits, 
All the vast remainder is pothi 
more than a swamp, subject to pes 
riodical inundation, which supply 
ponds and lakes, and send forth ey. 
halations so malignant and active, 
that they contaminate the climate of 
the whole region, and shed over the 
most distant pasts the seeds of dis. 
ease and death. The reason tha 
the banks alone are profitable and 
pleasing is, that the western waters 
tlow in a ridge above the level of the 
country, and reminn dry, when the 
general face of the adjoining land is 
flooded through the means of the 
bayeau and sluices, which are formed 
in the banks of all the rivers by the 
periodical excess of their water, 

“‘ I reached the village of the 
Ozark on the second day. I found 
the current of the river very gentle, 
and the banks clothed with a profu- 
sion of the finest timber and shrubs, 
but so choked with eane that there 
was no possibility of ascending them, 
or of ascertaining their extent, ex 
cept through buffalo-paths, and ave 
nues made by thunder gusts and 
partial currents of air, as before de 
scribed. Through these it was easy 
to discern that the river, like the 
Mississippi and others, flows — 
a ridge, and that the banks, for 
most part, subside in a swamp op 
either sile. 

“The village consists of sity 
houses inhabited by persons of seve- 
ral nations, and who reside there for 
the puspose of conducting @ Vey 
lucrative trade with the Indians, 
who resort to the village from the 
high country, and from the Mext- 
can plain, with furs, for WRie* 
take in return, aris, erage 
spirits, blankets, and _ . 
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of every kind, which the 
wallets bring from New Orleans 
with great difficulty and expence, 
he distance being six hundred miles, 
nd the current not allowing 2 boat 
gain more than twelve or sixteen 
niles a-day, though worked with 
steen oars. 

oTiased at the village at a very 
érrunate period ; ata time when it 
yas filled with Indians, and sur- 
mended with their camp. They 
emounted to about nine hundred, 
ni were composed of the remnants 
dé various nations, differing in dress, 
jabits, and manners so little from 
those I have already mentioned, that 
Ihave no occasion to go into any 
tedious detail, but confine myself to 
asubject of high interest, and in 
which they differed—tie Indians 
sembled at Ozark were worship- 
pesof the sun. And the second 
dy of my arrival being a grand fes- 
tirlamong them, I had the most 
fwourable opportunity of witness- 
ing their adorations at the three re- 
mitkable stages of the sun’s rise, 
meridian, and set. Take the pro- 

as they occurred. 

. morning was propitious, 
the air serene, the horizon clear, 
theweather calm. The nations di- 
vided into classes ; warriors, young 
men and women, and married wo- 
men with their children. Each 
das stood in the form of a quadrant, 
tut each individual might behold 
te rising luminary, and each class 
beld up a particular offering to the 
nn the instant he rose in his glory. 

Warriors presented their arms, 
the young men and women offered 
easof corn and branches of trees, 
Md the married women held up to 
ts light their infant children. These 
“ts were performed in silence, till 
the object of adoration visibly rose, 

» With one impulse, the nations 

into praise, and sung an hymn 
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in loud chorus. 
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The lines which 


were sung with repetitions, and 
marked by pauses full of sebKmity 
and judgment, have been construed 
by an excellent interpreter into 
these. 


«Great Spirit! Master of our 


** lives! 
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“¢ Great Spirit! Master of every 
thing visible and invisible, and 
who daily makes them visible and 
invisible ! 

** Great Spirit? Master of every 
other spirit, good or bad, com- 
mand the good to be favourable 
to us, and deter the bad frem the 


‘ commission ef evil! 


“Oh! Grand Spirit! preserve 
the strength and courage of our 
warriors, and augment their num- 
ber, that they may resist the op- 
pression of their Spanish enemies. 
and recover the country and the 
righis of their fathers ! 

“© Oh* Grand Spirit! preserve the 
lives of such of our old men as 
are inclined to give council and 
example to the young ! 

‘« Preserve our children, multi- 
ply their number, and let them be 
the comfort and support of de- 
clining age ! 

<« Preserve our corn and our ani- 
mals, and let not famine desolate 
the land! 

“« Protect our villages, guard our 
lives! O Great Spirit! when you 
hide your light behind the west- 
ern hills, protect us from the 
Spaniards, who violate the night, 
and do evil which they dare not 
commit in the presence of thy 
beams! 

“ Good Spirit! make known to 
us your pleasure by sending to us 
the Spirt of Dreams. Let the 
Spirit of Dreams proclaim your 
will in the night, and we will 
perform it through the day! And 


‘© it it saythe time of some be closed, 


** send 
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“send them, Master of Life! to 
‘‘ the great country of souls, where 
‘* they may meet their fathers, mo- 
** thers, children, and wives, and 
‘(where you are pleased to shine 
** upon them with a bright, warm, 
“* and tual blaze! 

**Oh Grand, oh Great Spirit! 
** hearken to the voice of nations, 
“ hearken to all thy children, and 
‘* remember us always, for we are 
** descended from thee !" 

“* Immediately after this address, 
the four quadrants formed one im- 
mense circle of several deep, and 
danced, and sang hymns descriptive 
of the powers of the sun, till near 
ten o'clock. They then amused and 
refreshed themselves in the village 
and camp, and assembled precisely 
at the hour of twelve by my chro- 
nometer, and formed a number of 
circles, commenced the adoration of 
ahe meridian sun, The followiig is 
the literal translation of the mid- 
day address. 

** Courage! Nations, courage ! 
** the Great Spirit looks down upon 
** us from his highest seat, and by 
** his lustre, appears content with 
«* the children of his own power and 
** greatness. 

** Grand Spirit! how great are 
‘* his works, and how beautiful are 
“* they ! 

** He is good; is the Great Spi- 
“rit! he rides high to behold us, 
‘Tis he who causes all things to 
‘“‘augment and to act. He even 
** now standsfor a moment toheark- 
* en to us. 

** Courage ! Nations, courage ! 
‘¢ The Great Spirit now above our 
** heads, wiil make us vanquish our 
** enemies; he will cover our fields 
** with corp, and increase the ani- 
*“‘mals of our woods. He will 
** see that the old be happy, and 
*‘ that the young augment. He 
"will make the nations prosper, 
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‘make them rejoice, and make 
te them put Up their voice to hun 
while he rises and sets in a 
** land, or while his heat Le 
*‘ light can thus g! ae 
al a SOT iOusiy shige 

out. 

** This was followed by dancing 
and hymns, which continued To 
two to three hours, at the conelp. 
sion of which, dinners were served 
and eaten with great demonstratiogs 
of mirth and hilarity. f dined ing 
circle of chiefs ona barbecued ho. 
and venison, very well stewed, al 
was perfectly pleased and gratified 
with the rural repast. The dinner 
and repose after ii continued til] the 
sun was on the point of being set. 
On this being announced by several 
who had been on the watch, the na- 
tions assembled in haste, and form- 
ed themselves into segments of cir- 
cles in the face of the sun, present 
ing their offerings during the timeof 
his descent, and crying aloud, 

‘* The nations must prosper; they 
‘have been beheld by the Great 
** Spirit. What more can they 
“want? Is not that happines 
‘enough? See how he retires, 
‘« great and content, after having 
‘ visited his children with lght, 
‘« heat, and universal good ! 

«Oh! Grand Spirit! sleep not 
‘‘ long in the gloomy West, but te» 
‘turn and call thy people once 
“ again to light and life ; to light 
“ and life ; to light and life” 

‘© This was also succeeded by 
dances and songs of praise, which 
Jasted till eleven o'clock, at Was 
hour they repaired to rest, some re 
tired to the buts that formed Aveit 
camp, and others to the vicinity of 
(ives made in the woods and along 
the river’s banks. I took up ™Y 
abode with a French settler in th 
village. I could understand that 
the Indians have four similar fs 
vals in the year; one for every #e% 
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oo. They distinguish them by the 
name of “« Days ot Adoration.” 
When the sun does not shine or 
he adoration-day, an 
appear on t } 


" FTER leaving the mouth of 
the Orkansas, I had nothing 

to remark but the great number 
of islands which ceutinued to inter- 
t the navigation of the Missis- 
gopi, till lcame toa place knewn 
by the name ot ** The Grand Lake,”’ 
which is ninety miles trom the Or- 
kansas, the point of my last depar- 
ture. 
« The Grand Lake, to my asto- 
aishment, | found destitute ot water. 
It was formerly the bed of the ri- 
ver; but, being abandoned by it 
from some incomprehensible cause, 
itis now filled with willows, makes 
a very extraordinary appearance, 
which is considerably heightened 
by an island standing im the cen- 
tre, ornamented with trees. ‘The 
island and trees stand so much 
above the willows growing in the 
bed of the lake, that the character 
of the lake and island are as conspi- 
cuous as if the one still received the 
contents of the river, and the other 
was actually surrounded by water, 


The willows mark all the limits of 


the old flood ; discover all the an- 
cent insinuosities and heads of the 
bunks, and shew the figure, extent, 
and height of the island te the sjost 
minute perfeetion. Before the 
Morauing tog was dissipated, ] was 
witness of a very fine phenomenon. 
The willows not being higher than 
the surface of the former water, per- 

hot so high, retains the fog in 
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unmense fire is erected, around which 
the ceremonies are performed with 
equal devotion aud care.” , 










the original channel, giving it the 
exact resemblance of the New Ri- 
ver, and inaking it doubtful what 
course to take. 

** The entry to ™ The Grand 
“« Lake" is now a sand-bar, in 
which are firmly fixed trees, beams, 
stumps, and logs, and the sortie is 
in like manner choked up and co- 
vered with willows and shrubs. It 
is several miles in circumference, 
and three directly across 

‘** Below the Grand Lake, and after 
passing several islands clothed with 
cetton-weod, | fouud the river pers 
fectly straight for a stretch of thirteen 
miles, and of a very majestic appear- 
ance. <Atthe extremity is an island 
worn to the compass of a few acreg, 
by the constant attrition of the cur- 
rent against both its sides, It is or- 
namented by about a dozen trees, 
The time cannot be far remotewhen 
this little interesting miniature will 
be obliterated from the tace of the 
earth, and sink under the surface of 
the water which it oie embellished 
with so much grace and picturesque 
beauty. Throughout this great wa- 
ter, this Father of Floods, as the In- 
dians calls it, ia some places, islands 
are seen sinking into annihilation, 
and in others they are exhibited 
through all the stages of their rise, 
expause, verdure, and formation. 
Ot the three hundred islands in the 
Mississippi, fitty have been created 
by nature since its Srst discovery by 
M, La 
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M. La Salle, and others are form- 
ing in @ manner as perceptible as 
any work can be to the eyes, The 
system pursued is simply this: 
when the river is in a low state, the 
sand-bars take up and retain the 
trees, logs, roots, branches, and 
shrubs, which float continnally down 
the current. Among these, the water 
deposits a quantity of mud, in which 
seeds wafted by the wind, and plants 
conveyed by the streani, germinate 
and assist in binding the infant soil. 
Succeeding years perform the same 
operations with similar effects, till 
the bars assume the rank of islands, 
and grow to several hundred acres 
extent. The river then contains 
islands of two distinct kinds, and 
formed from different intentions, 
and in « widely different manner. 
The first I have just described, and 
the second owe their origin to the 
sudden convulsions which rent upon 
the bed of the river, and left insu- 
Jated spots every here and there 
standing, or else to their being sepa- 
rated from the main land by a divi- 
sion of currents which often occur, 
to force a passage through the land, 
and thereby form islands, and effect 
their own union. ‘The meanest ob- 
server can distinguish the one de- 
scription of islands from the other, 
Those that proceed from the gradu- 
al deposit of foreign matter on sand- 
bars, have a deep mould, composed 
of river sediment and decayed vege- 
table substances, which seldom pro- 
duce wood of any other growth than 
cotton, aspen, poplar, and willows ; 
whereas those which have been sud- 
denly rent from the main land, or 
sepgrated from it by the continued 
action of the water, or successive 
inundations, have a fine soil over a 
stiff blue clay, and are richly clothed 
with forest timber of the greatest 
magnitude and most valuable cha- 
racter; these latter islands are sensi- 
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bly wasting away while the othery 
are increasing in extent. 

‘* A few miles below the little 
island, at the sortie of the long reach, 
I passed a cypress-bend of sixteen 
miles sweep. Such is the disposi. 
tion of the river to find a 
through some portion of it, that hy 
boat had to be worked the whole 
way to keep her from dragging along 
the shore. It is the most laboriogs 
piece of navigation I have yet expe. 
rienced on the river. Weary with 
excess of toil, I had to put to under 
a willow bank before the day was 
quite expired, as I durst not cross 
the mouth of a bayeau, the vortex 
of which I heard roaring at no 
distance, till we were all refreshed 
and restored. Having moored the 
boat in security, taken a repast, and 
guarded ourselves as well as we 
could against the attack of musqui- 
toes, bugs, ants, spiders, and flies, 
we lay down to rest soon after suns 
set, and fell into a sound refreshing 
sleep. I had enjoyed it for twoor 
three hours, when I was started up 
by the most lamentable cries that 
ever assailed the human ear. The 
men and I instantly assembled on 
the roof of the boat, to distinguish 
whence the accents came, and to 
afford assistance if in our power. 
But they issued from so many di- 
rections, and expressed such 4 varie 
ety and number of persons afflicted 
with the deepest grief, that our rea 
son and judgment were dissipated in 
wild conjecture, and we remained 
ignorant of the wretched sufferers, 
and of the dreadful cause of their 
complaint. It could not be Indians 
affecting distress, to seduce us on 
shore, and there be put to death* it 
could not be = _— of Loe 0 
boats weeping and walling r 
lorn fate | repeatedly we demanded 
of each other what it then could be? 
We hearkened. At times the on 
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into the feeble plants of expir- 
infancy, and again gradually 
into the full and melancholy 
swell of an adult tortured by fiends 
destitute of mercy and humanity. 
The Jamentations turn by torn 
touched every string capable to vi- 
brate excess Of misery, and denoted 
the variety of sorrow incident to in- 
dividuals from the loss of health, 
friends, fortune, and relatives. Above 
ali, they denoted calamity in the act 
of supplicating relief in the strong 
uage of sobs, sighs, and tears, 
and modes of inexpressible anguish 
gnd length. What were we to judge 
of such proceedings? How were 
wetoact? No assistance could be 
afforded to distress so unknown, and 
so diffuse. ‘To fly the place was 
impossible, and to remain in it as 
tremendous as death. ‘lo attempt 
to sleep still more absurd. We 
walked on the roof of the boat 
till the cries multiplied and increas- 
ed in a manner at once to shock the 
senses and deafen the ears. ‘This 
violent outcry was followed by 
plunges in the water and a rustling 
among the trees, which at length ex- 
plained the objects of our dismay 
and apprehension. ‘They were a 
host of alligators, We discovered 
them plainly, swimming along-side 
the boat, and runuing along the 
shore, where they uttered the pierc- 
ing cries and heart-rendihg moans 
which originally excited my atten- 
tion and terror. Having given up 
all thoughts of rest, I prepared arms, 
and watched for a favourable purpose 
of killing one of the creatures. It 
goon presented itself. A large ani- 
mal, attracted by the scent of the 
living objects in the boat, swam re- 
peatedly round it, as if searching for 
means of access, and had the auda- 
tity to raise his head considerably 
above the water, in order to make 
hisobseryations more true. At that 
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propitious juncture we all three fired 
in the direction of his under jaw and 
throat. He made an immediate 
flounce in the water, roared as loud 
as thunder, and rushed ashore directly 
below my boat. He there expired 
in dreadful agony, as could be un- 
derstood from hideous bellowings 
and the violence with which he beat 
himself against the banks, After 
his monstrous death, the noise of 
the other animals ceased, and I beard 
none but very low and plaintive 
cries issuing from several voices in 
deep distress; so low, that they with 
difficulty reached the ear, and so 
plaintive, that they could not but 
reach the heart. ‘The dawn dis- 
closed the cause of this lamen- 
tation, which never ceased through- 
outt the night. On going on shore, 
I found the alligator ' had killed 
attended by sixteen or seventeen 
young ones, who were solicitously 
engaged about the dead body, run- 
ning over and around it in great 
agitation, and whining and moaning, 
because they discovered it without 
animation, and destitute of all symp- 
toms of life. Though somewhat 
affected by such a spectacle, I order- 
ed the men to assist and to secure 
ine, if possible, some of the young 
ones, and convey them into my 
boat. We succeeded in taking 
three. They are about two feet 
long each, and have beautiful blue 
eyes with an expression extremely 
soft and sensible. ‘The mother, for 
it seems it is a female we killed, is 
ninetcen feet in length, counting 
the head, which is three feet long, 
and five feet in circumference. The 
jaws, which extend the whole 
Jength of the head, are furnished 
with two large conical tusks as 
white as ivory. The upper jaw 
only moves. The scales are as 
hard as iron, The shape is that of a 
lizard, 

‘* Speaking 
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“* Speaking generally, and from 
the best ax ay the alligators of 
the Mississippi are from twelve to 
twenty-four feet in length; their 
bodies are covered with horny plates 
or scales, which are impenetrable to 
a rifle ball, except about their heads, 
and just behind their fore legs, where 
they are vulnerable. The head of 
a full-grown alligator is more than 
three feet long. The eyes are small, 
and the whole head in the water 
appears at a distance like a piece of 
rotten floating wood. The upper 
jaw only moves, and this they raise 
so as to form a right angle with the 
lower one. They opentheir mouths 
while they lie basking in the sun, 
on the banks of rivers and creeks, 
and when filled with ali manner of 
insects, they suddenly let fall their 
upper-jaw with surprising noise, 
and thus secure their prey. The 
tusks, which are not covered by any 
skin or lips, give the animal a fright- 
ful appearance. In the spring, 
which is their season for breeding, 
they make a most hideous and ter- 
rifying roar, resembling the sound 
of distant thunder. 

“The alligator is an oviparous 
animal: their nests, which are 
commonly built on the margin of 
some lake, creek, or river, at the 
distance of from fifteen to twenty 
yards from high water, are in the 
form of an obtuse cone, about 
four feet high, and from four to five 
in diameter at their basis. They 
are constructed with a sort of mortar, 
blended with grass and herbage. 
First they lay a floor of this compo- 
sition, on which they deposit a layer 
of eggs ; and upon this a stratum of 
their mortar, seven or eight inches 
thick, then another layer of eggs; 
and in this manner one stratum upon 
another, nearly to the top of the 
nest. They lay from one hun- 
dred to two hundred eggs in « nest. 
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These are hatched by the heat of 
the sun, assisted by the fermentation 
of the vegetable mortar in which 
they are deposited. The female 
caretully Watches her own nes of 
eggs tll they are all hatehed. She 
then tak es her brood under her care, 
and jeads them abont the shores asa 
hen does her chickens, and is 

ly courageous in defending them in 
tune of danger. When she lies 
basking on the warm banks with 
her brood around her, the young 
ones may be heard whining and 
crying in the manner of young in. 
fants. Ihe old feed on the young 
alligators till they get so lange that 
they cannot make a prey of them; 
so that, fortunately, but few of the 
brood survive the age of a year, 
‘They are fond of the flesh of dogs 
and hogs, which they devour when 
ever they have an opportumity. 
‘Their principal food is fish. 
reure into their dens, which they 
form by burrowing far into the 
ground, commencing under water 
and working upwards, and there 
remain in a torpid state during the 
winter. The carrion-vulture aiso 
destroys multitudes of alligators, 
which would otherwise render the 
country univhabitable. 

«© Much has been said of the ere 
codile lacrima, or deeeittul tears. 
Returned to my boat and departed, 
1 carefully watched to discover 
whether the melancholy cries of my 
young alligators were accompamed 
with tears. 1 can assert they are 
not—nor does any moisture what 
ever fill the eye, though ihe plaints 
are piteous to the most distressing 
degree, Feod appeases their distress. 
When they lament aloud I give 
them the entrails and livers of fowls, 
which they are most fond of, 
they immediately cease. They #7 
very vicious; they at times own 
sudden snap at my fingers, and 0 it 
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but I am determined to rear them 


time he keeps at a good distance up, and bring them with me te 


from them. Perhaps he sets an 
example which I ought to imitate ; 


England.” 















“ ASOUS TALLACK, (the 

Great) subdued Lasta, and 

obliged it to pay 1000 ounces of gold 

annum in tribute. It contiuued 

to pay till the war between Mariam 

Barea and Ras Michael, when each 

pretending to it, it became independ- 

ent, and continues so at this present 
day, April, 1770. 

“ Harar is four days journey from 
Shoa, and seven from Aussa. It is 
farther inland, and a plain country. 
The chief has the title of Emir; 
and is frequently at war with Amha 
Yasous in Shoa, who is independent. 
The people are all Mabometans, call- 
ed Turks by the Abyssinians, 

*« Gold is found in the Shangalla’s 
country in small lumps, is by them 
put into quills, and carried to Damot 
fair. ‘This, at Jeast, was the ancient 
custom when these barbarians sold 
their gold as necessity required. Since 
that time they have got scales and 
weights, and know, in general, the 
value. The Agows are the purcha- 
sers, and adulterate it with silver ; 
one ounce to ten of gold, which gives 
“a very pale colour. 

_*N. B. This observation is suffi- 
ciently confirmed by the colour of 
those links that still remain of the 
honorary gold chain conferred on 
Mr. Bruce by the king of Abyssinia, 
Vhese links are of a paler hue than 
a common guinea, rather coarsely 
made, and unpolished. Gold chains, 
called in Habbesh sunsulé, are a 
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(From Ma. Murray’s Lire or James Bruce, Esa.] 







mark of dignity bestowed by the 
sovereign on the most meritorious 
persons in his army. It is usual to 
give a splendid suit of clothes at the 
same time, an Egyptian and Persian 
custom ; vide Genesis, xli. 42. and 
Esther, viii. 15. 

‘* Wechne, in Blessen, is about 
34 or 35 miles, a long day's journey 
from Emfras. There is paid, to 
maintain the royal family on the 
mountain, 250 ounces of gold, and 
730 cloths (this means webs of cotton 
cloth called shuma). This is anold 
establishment. None are permitted 
to go up but the women carrying 
water. There was formerly a cis- 
tern, but it is now ruins, and useless, 
There are near 300 persons there ; 
and all the exiles are allowed to 
marry. Bacuffa escaped by help of 
his sister. 

« Extreme unction is unknown in 
Abyssinia; that is, the anointing 
with oil. However, when a per- 
son is attacked with sickness, which 
threatens death, he often puts ona 
monk’s hood, asa token that, in case 
of recovery, he will abandon the 
world, and then receives the last 
sacrament, or rather he does so be- 
fore putting it on; and it is gee 
nerally the custom to distribute all 
his moveables to the churches, which 
the priests appropriate. ‘These are 
traces of extreme unction, The great 
men often renounce the hood, and 
return to their former lite. 

“N.B. 
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“N.B. The Abyssinian MS. 
histories are full of these instances, 
in which the great men, when dis- 

inted in politics, retire to Wal- 
dubba, or other deserts, to live as 
monks, The distribution of goods 
and money made by the kings, when 
sick, to the churches, occurs in al- 
most every reign. Before Yasous 
II. died, the Chronicle says, that he 
had given away every thing he had, 
in this way, except the crown on his 
head. When Joas was proclaimed, 
the Iteghe his grandmother wished 
to give a present to the poor, as usual 
at the beginning of a reign, which 
she could not do, until one of the 
nobles supplied her with a sum of 
money. ‘There were only a few de- 
tims left in the treasury. 

“« Abyssinian Harvests. They 
first sow barley from the end of 
April to the beginning of May, or 
later; that is, towards the first rains. 
This ripens in the rains in June ; 
and is carried off the fields into the 
house, that it may not rot. Then 
they sow fitches, which likewise 
ripen in the rains after. In Septem- 
ber they sow wheat, or teff, which 
is cut down in December ; and, if 
they have water, they sow barley, 
or fitches, again in January. In 
Woggora (a very fertile province), 
there is seed-time, and harvest, and 
ploughing, in every month in the 
year; water being easily diverted to 
the grounds. The rent paid to the 
king for the ground is one-tenth of 
what they reap, yet, with all this, 
they are all poor; for a harvest, at 
a medium, is about twenty after one; 
and they sometimes, nay, very often, 
scarce reap the seed. They never 
manure the ground; and there are 
great quantities of rats and innu- 
merable ants, that consume their 
corn at different, nay, at all periods 
ot its growth. All their five har- 
vests do not, in produce, equal one 
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Egyptian one ; and they are a fire 
times the labour. In the ev “ral 
villages, living, in general, 
miserable ; and, in general, me 
of consideration scarcely know 
other diet than teff bread and bouza, 
Whether this teff is black, or white 
is the whole difterence between the 
diet of master and servant. 

** Abyssinian Dress. The princi. 
pal part of the dress of the natives js 
a large cotton cloth, 24 peek (cubits) 
in length, and one and a half jp 
breadth, with a blue and yellow 
stripe round the bottom of it. This 
blue is not dyed ; but the Surat blue 
cloths are unrivalled, and woven for 
this purpose ; and the yellow they 
dye with suf, the yellow thistle, 
The best for ordinary wear costs 
10 salts, or 13 pataka, about 6s. 6d, 
English. It is called Kuara, as pros 
bably coming from that province, 
They are very beautiful and light, 
The other pieces of dress are breeche 
es, which reach to their mid-thighs; 
and girt with a white girdle of cloth 
to the common people ; but the bet- 
ter sort have red Indian cotton cloths 
for breeches ; and silk, or worsted 
coloured girdles from the Levant, 
When they ride, they only hold their 
stirrups between their great and se- 
cond toes. Even the king rides bare- 
footed ; and being used chiefly to 
mules, they are tar inferior horse- 
men to the Arabs. 

“« Price of Gold. Gold, at ames 
dium, sells for 10 pataka each wakea; 
or 10 derims, salt, at a medium 8 
per pataka. ‘The piece (of salt), 
speaking of identically, is called 
Kourman, but in estimation, of 
such a thing costs so many salts, 
they are called Amooli. These are 
the ordinary currency for the neces 
saries of life. For considerable pur- 
chases, gold is used; and there 
is great loss in cutting the wakea 
into derims, at least one 19 rs 








The gold is got by washing the earth 
in water, in wooden dishes. The 
grains that remain behind are put 
iato a quill, melted down, and al- 
loyed, probably by the Shangalla ; 
for it is pale, and is never brought to 
market in its first form, bat melted 
down into small rods, or ingots. In 
Joa’s time a wakea was valued only 
at 8 patakas. Yasous Tanush, or 
the II. turned round, and reduced 
the Sennaar Shangalla ; but they are 
now quite independent of Habbesh, 
Their fair is held at Buré in Da- 
mot. 
“ Weights and Measures. The 
wakea (or ounce), in Abyssinia, is 
considered as 10 derims, or drams, 
and 12 ounces make a litir, or rotal 
(pound). At Gondar, the capital 
of all Abyssinia, the wakea is 6 
drams, 40 grains, Troy weight Eng- 
lish, and divided into 10 drams of 
40 grains. The small money is salt 
- , dug out of the mines at Dan- 

i, near the myrrh country. Every 
wakea, in ordinary times, gives from 
72to 76 salts. In 17609, the wakea 
was 80 salts, and June 15th, 1771, 
the wakea sold at 34, but there was 
a great difference in the size of the 
bricks. ‘These are little or not at 
all liable to waste, as M. Moates- 
quieu supposes, Abyssinian gold at 
Mocha is 15 or 16 patakas when the 
Sennaar gold is 22, because the 
Agows, &c. alloy it with silver. 

*“« At Masuah, the current money 
is the Venetian sequin, the pataka, or 
queen's dollar, and half dollars. For 
small money are used grains of glass, 
called borjook, three of which make 
achebir (Vid. Travels, Book V. 
Chap. ii.) 

‘Corn sold at Masuah for four 
patakas the ardeb, which contains 
about 24 measures of the country. 
Goffee, six rotol per pataka, some- 
Umes ten or even 15 rotal. Honey, 
four cuba fora pataka, each cuba 
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about two rotol, or somewhat less. 
Butter 20 rotol, for 14 pataka, and 
Si harf. Civet, 14 pataka the wa- 
kea, Wax, 4 patt. the franzola, 
Elephants’ teeth, 35 rotol for 18 patt. 
Water, 14 paras the smallest jar, 
and 3 paras the largest... Abyssivian 
gold dust, 15 patt. per wakea, at 
Mocha, Dora, 12 measures fora 
pataka. The Venetian sequin goes 
for 24 patakas. 

“© The Abyssinian grain measure 
is the ardeb, which, at Gondar, con- 
tains 10 measures, called Madega, 
each equal to 12 ounces, Caire 
weight. An ardeb of grain costs 2 
cerims, or 2 patakas; an ardeb of 
telf, the same; 6 or 8 ardebs of 
tocuso pay an ounce (wakea) of gold, 
or 10 derims. 

*€ Servants Wages at Gondar. At 
Gondar a maid-servant receives 15 
salts per annum, and is fed in the 
house, A man-servaut is paid 4 pa- 
taka yearly, which correspond to 4 
wakea, or ounces of gold, Abyssinian 
weight, and receives besides two 
loaves, or cakes of teff, for his sup- 
port daily, If his master is good, he 
sometimes gives him a little flesh, 
lentiles, or vetches. He is not 
obliged to clothe him, but he some- 
times gives him a pair of trowsers, 
which consist of about one-fourth of 
a yard of white cloth. 

“€ With respect to carriage, &c. 
three bundles of wood, which are 
brought from ‘Techagassa, three 
hours walking, cost a salt. The 
carriage of a jar, or manteca, full 
of wine, or honey, from Emftas, 
eight bours journey, pays a salt, of 
the weight of 3 faranzala, or so. 

‘‘ Thirty-three teff bread cost a 
salt; the loaves are about three 
lines thick, and 18 inches diame- 
ter. A pair of shoes (pantufle) 
costa salt. Eight and a quarter 
peeks of cloth is the least gift that 
cay be offered in the country. 

‘© Bouza, * 
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«* Bouza. Manner in which the 
Abyssinians make a kind of beer, 
that, in their language, is called 
bouza. 

«* To make this, they use tocusso 
simply ; but sometimes they mix it 
with grain (wheat), or dora, or all 
three together ; but in ordinary to- 
cusso is best. A jar of tocusso, or 
of the three sorts of grain, con- 
tains as much as is sufficient to make 
two loaves, that are a tenth part of 
the whole jar ; besides which, they 
use 2bout half a rotol of Ghesh 
leaves. 

“« The first part of the process is 
to grind the tocusso, after which 
they take a fourth part of it, and 
knead it with water and leaven, as 
if to make bread. ‘This they put in 
a jar to ferment for two days, at the 
end of which they make a good 
many thin large cakes, and dry them 
on the fire till they become as hard 
as a stone, then break them down 
into crumbs, and put them in a large 
vessel full of water, capable of hold- 
ing six times the volume of the 
grain; or for one jar of grain, the 
vessel holds five of water, and one 
for the quantity of grain. At the 
same time that they put in the 
bruised bread, as above mentioned, 
into that quantity of water, the 
other things should be got ready to 

o in also. The grain ought to be 
fermented for two days, then dried 
in the sun, and afterwards ground 
into meal. The Ghesh leaves are 
ground likewise. The remainder 
of the meal, or those three-fourths 
that were not used to make the 
bread, must be put into a hollow 
oven, overa fire, with a small quan- 
tity of water, and constantly stirred 
with a stick, until it become a paste ; 
and when the water is dried up, 
more is put in, constantly stirring 
the mass until it become black like 
acoal, The whole so prepared, the 
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crumbs, the mass, and the leaves are 

ut together into the large jar, and 
et alone for a day, after which it is 
poured off, and preserved jn jars, 
well stopped. At the end of sever) 
or eight days, this liquor begins to be 
too strong, and is best when fresh 
two or three days old, 

” Marriage. Marriage is nor 
considered in Abyssinia as a sgcra. 
ment, yet the church ordains some 
rules to be observed, in order that 
the man and the woman may be 
faithful towards one another, ‘Lhe 
ordinary method of marriage ainong 
people of condition, and among those 
who most fear God, is the following: 
The man, when he resolves to marry 
a girl, sends some person to her fa- 
ther to ask his daughter in marriage, 
{t seldom happens that she is refus- 
ed; and when she is granted, the 
future husband is called into the girl's 
house, and an oath is taken recipro- 
cally by the parties, that they wilp 
maintain due fidelity to one ano- 
ther. Then the father of the bride 
presents to the bridegroom the for- 
tune that he will give: it consists of 
a particular sum of gold, some oxen, 
sheep, or horses, &c. according to 
the circumstances of the people. 
Then the bridegroom is obliged to 
tind surety for the said goods; which 
is some one of his friends that 
presents himself, and becomes an- 
swerable for him in case he should 
wish to dismiss his wife, and be 
not able, through dissipation, of 
otherwise, to restore all that he has 
gotten, 

‘«« Further, at the time when they 
display the fortune of the bride, 
the husband is obliged to promise 2 
certain sum of money, or an equi 
valent, in effects, to his wite, 
case he should choose to abandon 
her, or separate himself from ber. 
This must also be confirmed by 38 
oath of the future husband, 








his surety. A certain time, of twen- 
ty oF thirty days, is determined also 

areciprocal oath, that on the last 

these they will go together to 
church, and receive the sacrament. 
When all these matters are conclud- 
ed, the future spouse appoints the 
marriage day ,and then returns home. 
When that day arrives, the intended 
husband goes again to his bride's 
house, where she appears, and shews 
bim her moveables (mobiglia), or 
déthes ; and he must promise and 
swear anew the forementioned ar- 
ticles ; and that he will use his wife 
well; never leave her without meat 
ot clothing; keep her in a good 
house, &c. all which his surety must 
confirm. When this is over, the 
bridegroom takes his lady on his 
shoulders, and carries her off to his 
house. If it be at a distance, he 
does the same thing, but only goes 
entirely round about the bride’s 
house ; then sets her down, and re- 
turns her into it. After this cere- 
mony, a solemn banquet takes 
place, consisting of raw beef and 
bread, and honey-wine, or bydro- 
mel, or another beverage from grain, 
called bouza, a sort of beer very 
sour and disgusting. The feast being 
ended, the parties mount each a 
tule, and ride to the bridegrooin’s 
house, where is concluded all the 
ceremony necessary to marriage be- 
fore they live together. When they 
have lived together during the ap- 
pointed term of twenty or thirty 
days, they must both appear at 
church, and declare before the 
priest, that they are husband and 
Wife, and thar they are come to 
receive the sacrament. The priest, 
without more ado, celebrates mass; 
they communicate, and reiurn home 

“ After some time, although both 


have sworn fo live all their life faith- 


fw to one another, they take the 


liberty to separate; if-it is the hus- 
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band who wishes to get off, he, or 
his surety, must pay the wife that 
which she brought, and likewise 
the sum stipulated in case of separa- 
tion. If they have had children, the 
boys always go with the mother, 
even if there were but an only 
child; if there be no boys, she 
takes none of the girls, When the 
separation comes from the lady, the 
husband is liable to no restitution, 
provided he has been always faith- 
ful to the married state, as promis- 
ed; but if it is on account of his 
bad conduct, or irregular life, that 
she forms this resolution, he is al- 
ways subject to his promise and the 
above mentioned articles. 

‘« It sometimes happens that the 
husband and wife, mutually, with- 
out any cause of ill-will, agree to 
part; in this case, the effects 
brought by the wife are united 
with the sum stipulated by the hus- 
band; then divided into 
shares, of which the parties take 
each one, and return to their for- 
mer places of abode. 

“ This is the established form of 
those marriages which are said to 
be celebrated justly, and according 
tothe church, But with regard to 
inferior people, these seldom take 
place; in proof of which I cam 
mention what a person of credit as- 
serted, who had lived twenty-five 
years in thiscountry. He affirmed, 
that in all that time he had not seen, 
nor known, of a marriage at the 
church, in the places where he 
lived, except one single instance. 
I may add to his the testimony of 
a priest in ‘Tigré, who swore so- 
lemnly, that in all Addua, the ca- 
pital of that province, he was the 
only man who was married accord- 
ing to the church, that is, in the 
fore mentioned manner. 

‘“‘ The ordinary way of marrying 
is this; When two persons #*#**, 
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Here the MS. breaks off; L. Balu- 
gani having been either interrupted, 
or weary of the subject. It 1s*to 
be regretted, that he has not given 
the manner in which the bulk of a 
nation, very little influenced by 
Christianity, perform one of the 
most essential ceremonies in life. 
His account of the marriage of the 
charch is confirmed by Gregory of 
Hagaro-Christos, in I.udolph’s Abys- 
sinian History and Commentary. 

“Tt may be gathered from vari- 
ous hints in Mr. Bruce's papers, 
that the Abyssinian peasants and 
soldiers marry in 1 few minutes. 
No settlement, portion, or surety, 
being necessary, they eat an ox, or 
two or three sheep raw; the fa- 
vourite method of cutting pieces 
from them, while alive, being pre- 
ferred; a great deal of bouza is 
drunk on the occasion; dancing, 
shouting, and various kinds of li- 
centiousness, are practised; if a 
priest be near, he sprinkles them 
with holy water, and repeats a hal- 
telajah. The company join in the 
benediction ; and no delicaey of man- 
ners constrain either the parties, or 
the guests. The bride does not ap- 
pear abroad till about ten days after 
her marriage. These connections 
are eastly dissolved ; but the king’s 
judges, and the governors of pro- 
vinces, take care that the children 
shal! be maintained by their parents 
or others. Judgment is given in all 
matters by the civil courts ; nothing 
being left to the clergy but the de- 
cision of matters fixed by the ca- 
nons (Kanoun), or positive law of 
the church. 

** The sons of the royal family 
confined in Wechne are allowed to 
marry, but it is only by connivance. 
No persons of rank give their daugh- 
ters to these exiles. On the other 
hand, the Ozoros, or princesses, 
are given away to every great man 
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in the Kingdom, and their Marriages 
and divorces are scandalously {ree 
quent. The ceremony at the 
riage of a prince or pri saat 
Princess is as 
follows :—The match baving been 
settled previously, according to the 
views of the court, preparations are 
made for the festival, which is Ee 
nerally held during the rainy season, 
while the country is secure and 
abandoned to pleasure. The king 
being seated on the throne, in the 
large hall of audience, the 
are introduced before him, with 
their respective attendants. Afier 
kissing his hand, they are all magnifi- 
cently clothed in dresses of brocade, 
or other rich stuffs, with presents of 
knives, &c, corresponding to their 
habits. The crown is semetimes 
set on their heads; they receive the 
benediction of the kees hatse, or 
king’s almoner ; after which they 
retire clothed with the caftan, and 
mount horses given them by the 
king, on which they ride in great 
state, in the midst of acclamations 
of joy and prosperity, to the house 
of the bridegroom. A banquet or 
dinner is prepared there; in the 
ceurse of which, many oxen ate 
slaughtered at the door, in order to 
furnish brind, which is served up 
reeking from the animal. Deep 
drinking then commences ; in whica 
the ladies and gentlemen indulge 
together to a degree incredible, be- 
cause it is unknown in Europe, 
These marriages are by no means 
permanent: many of the Ozoros, 
who always rule their husbands, 
marry as often as they please ; dis- 
solving the marriage preceding at 
the dictates of convenience or fancy: 
But notwithstanding the general li- 
centiousness, there are found sev 
faithful wives and mothers, who are 
content to deviate from the common 


example. the king's ¢hil 
«« When any of the king +4 
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den dies, it is the custom to hang 
the audience-chamber with tapestry 
and cartains, and spread carpets on 
the floor. The king having enter- 
ed sits on the throne, and the 
iuagerd, a set of professed mourners 
of the female sex, along with the 
nobles and household servants, at- 
wad. One of the Licaonte, a priest, 
reads over a list of the former kings 
with great solemnity, adding after 
every name, “ May the Lord have 
“mercy on his soul, even to the 
« fifth generation.” The assembly 
, * Amen, ycoune, so let it 
“be.” Atlast he says, ‘* Greatly 
“may the Lord have mercy on the 
“soul of *##**, who died this day ;” 
on which the Ozoros and their wo- 
men, the mourners, the household, 
wd the nobles, ail set up a loud 
ad general cry of lamentation, and 
weep forsome time. If the person 
has died in the camp or city the cof- 
fin is brought before the king ; but 
if mot, he performs the ceremony 
without it. It is afterwards carried 
oot with sendic and uagareet, and 
baried by the Betwudet, or Billetana- 
queta dakakin, in the manner which 
shall be afterwards mentioned. 
“Koseam is the richest church 
in Abyssinia; it is situated on the 
tunks ot Kahha, below a ruinous 
palace or house of the king. ‘There 
weabout forty houses in the village, 
iibelonging to the principal Kua- 
magna, the party of the queen. All 
the Kuaragna, Eshte, Kusebius, 
md the rest, had their troops drawn 
wp to attack Michael] when called to 
Gondar by Joas, at the advice of 
labo. They designed to engage 
timon the Angrab, but failed com- 
petely.. The residing people at 
, atter Joas’s death, were 
great tear of Michael, and wore 
thood or cowl, like the monks. 
mdar is 23 miles, perhaps three, 
Mis greatest lenvth, and no where 
1909. 
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above a mile broad. The palace is 
in the centre. Below the town, 
on the S. W, at the conflux of the 
Angrab and Kahha, is the Maho. 
meian town. ‘These rivers inclose 
the town on its N. and S. sides, and 
join on the W. On the S, E. part 
of it is the church of Debra-berhan, 
On the N. E. is Kedus Gabriel, 
Two suburbs above Kedus Gabriel, 
is Anta Naggar, the hill where, till 
Yasous’s time, the Tigre; in con- 
sequence of a proclamation, were 
obliged to halt, and not allowed to 
enter Gondar. 

‘‘ In Abyssinia there remains not 
a shadow of the hospitality which 
is said to be a trait in the character 
of barbarous nations. 

“They divide the day into five 
parts (humisi). From the twilight, 
which is here short, it is nagga ; 
about nine it is called selest, or the 
third hour; mid-day is kutter ; three 
o'clock, tessaat; and sun-set, serk. 
They judge by the height of the 
sun, having neither clocks nor 
watches. The other hours men- 
tioned in their books are counted 1, 
2, 3, &c. after dawn, sun-fise, or 
sun-set, 

‘* There are two kinds of mo- 
narchy ; one is absolute, where 
there are no written laws, but the 
will of the prince carried into effect 
by his command and force ; another 
is, Where there are laws and re- 
straints, but these occasionally 
broken through. The Abyssinian 
government is neither of those. 
There are no laws: the lives of the 
king’s subjects and their lands are 
de jure his; he is absolute and sole 
master of their lives and property : 
yet he has no military force; this is 
all in the hands of the governors of 
provinces, whose safety lies in keep- 
ing the prince in want of e 
thirig. [tis a monstrous kind of 
monarchy, and to this are owing the 

J continua! 
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continual wars and rebellions, 
While the districts were small, 
these were prevented; but minori- 
ties, weak reigns, &c. have united 
them iuto great ones, each of which 
are more than a match for the sove- 
reign; indeed the forty-four na- 
gareets of ‘ligre united, are more 
than a match for all Abyssinia. 
Damot and Agow-midre, joined to 
Maitsha, when they please, starve 
the capital, and leave the king not 
only without army and provisions, but 
even meat and clothes for himsclf. 
The ‘Turkish and Galla wars have ac- 
celerated this state of affairs. Each 
of the governments have become a 
kind of fiefs, very rarely not granted 
to the family of the deceased, and 
that one of it most likely to be ser- 
viceable. 

*€ King’s Llousehold, The Se- 
rachinasery is Yesous Alaka; he 
anoints the king at the coronation, 
and has ten ounces of gold tor his 
salary. The Licaonte vote standing 
before the King and the Ras, but 
betore the Billetana-gueta dakokin, 
and other meconem, sitting. Four 
Licaonte and tour azajes only vote 
betore the king. The Palambaras 
was of old, in Tigre, called Lik-sof. 
The Baal-magwass goes immediate- 
ly before the king, dressed as the 
king, and his face, as the king's, 
halt-covered. All his actions are un- 
puted to the king; and when he kills 
an eneiny in fight, it is said the king 
killed him, Shalaka are the heads 
of the king's soldiers, who are called 
by respective names, Gimja-bet, 
Werk-saceala, Ac. Azaje are otfi- 
cers over the king’s household and 
revenues. The servants of the Li- 
caonte are called Firaje and Baalheg ; 
they vote with the Licaonte, and 
betore them in civil causes. Rak- 
musery is superintendant of the 
bread, and the Shum mes of the 
wine, or hydrome!l. ‘The Tersem- 
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ba Azaje is the judge, or, as it 
called, Dabna of the Wezizir, « 
nobles ; Dimshas is an offices wn. 
der him, Of the officers called 
Hadug, there are two; these ar 
the King’s wakeels, in the Abung's 
house, and have one-third of his 
revenues. 

pe Gera aud Kanya wust-Azaye 
He is the person, who, in copie 
crimes, accuses for the king ; and 
is always one of the Licaonte, the 
tntost remarkable for bis experience 
and discernment. Debena-bet hair: 
is the person that executes, by his 
servants, all criminals at Debabay, 
he has the guard there at night, and, 
about three in the morning, gives 
the sign’! of the approach of day to 
the otheers of the king’s house, by 
about 30 smacks of a whip, to drive 
away the hyanas and beasts of prey, 
that come to Debabay, the place of 
execution, in search of carcases, He 
has also the right of sending ex. 
presses to Gondar of the king's vie- 
tories, and brings with him the 
heads, pudenda, Xc. of traitors, 
which are exposed on the tree at the 
place of execution ; at which time 
the merchants, both Mahometan 
and Christian, give presents, which, 
on great occasions, amount to 10 
wakeas from each Moslem, and the 
same from the Atary, or Christian 
merchants. The viceroy, or kas 
mati of ‘igre, drinks out of a golden 
cup, as Keeper of the law at Axum. 
There are twelve nagareets in Tigre, 
and forty-four persons ate invested 
with the Ras-werk. 

Church Affairs. The Abuna ts 
appointed by proclamation of the 
king, and is deposed at his pleasure. 
He holds of no other person. — He 
ordains priests and deacons within 
the kingdom, consectates churches, 
altars (tabot), Xe. His revenue 
Was once very considerable, esteem 


ed one-third of the revenues rt the 
kingdom ; 
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tingdom ; but as those ‘princes 
who made the grants resided in Shoa, 
erin the soath of Tigre, the prin. 
‘nal Jands are in those provinces 

ining to the royal residence. 
Now, the southern provinces are 
all in the hands of the Galla, as 
well as part of ‘Tigre, and the go- 
yernor or Ras has assumed the rest ; 
so that of 400 ounces of gold once 
paid by Tigre, the Abuna, in my 
time, got only twenty-five, one- 
third of which went to the king’s 
wakeel in his house. ‘The Abung 

ints po ofthcer, civil, or eccle- 
gastical: the king or governor does 
al. The king appoints officers 


‘a@lled Alaka, who administer in all 


cases the revenue of churches and 
convents; and this person is the 
judge of differences and suits among 
the priests and monks of his church 
of fraternity, from whom lies no 
appeal but to the King or to the Ras, 
who is understood tu represent him. 
This Alaka is or is not a monk or 
pnest, at the king’s pleasure. Of 
these who are called Monks, are 
the communities of Debra Libanos, 
of Aza70, as it is now called, Wal- 
dubba, Werkleva, Damo, Mahabar, 
Selasse, &c. ‘These live in villages 
in these places, and reside or not as 
they please. ‘The rest of that name 
ate'those who are ordained on any 
lines, disappointment, or advanced 
mlife. ‘Lhe monks are ordained by 
he Itchegue, the others by an ordi- 
tary priest. Neither take any vow. 
the women of Waldubba are of 
the first king, and all women past 
pleasure compose the second. There 
mmany mstances of both orders 
‘houncing and marrying. 

“ All persons, as wel! ecclesiasti- 
calas civil, are subject to the same 
4W8, judgment, and tribunal, with- 
mit exception, be the cattse of what- 
or Mature it may be. The Abuna, 
“lithegue, have none of them a 
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tribunal, ner can they take cognt- 
zance of any cause; especially the 
Abuna, who has, as 1 have said, an 
othcer in his house appointed by the 
king, who punishes all persons by 
that authority, even those of the 


Abuna’s family, without any sort ot 


deference paid to him ; and this, as 
appears by the judges, or king's re- 
cords, is of very ancient standing. 
The king calls an assembly of the 
clergy when he pleases, generally 
with the advice ot the Abuna, and 
there is none considered legat it he 
is not present, if in the kingdom. 

** Welled Hayrat (Ras Michael's 
son) was excommunicated for kill- 
ing arefugee at the Abuna’s feet, 
in consequence of which he conhs- 
cated the Abuna’s villages in ‘igre, 
nor was the curse ever taken off 
The Itchegue, or prior of the monks, 
if he be chosen a layman, must be 
ordained by the Abuna, He is 
named by the king, who nominates 
all superiors of monasteries, The 
Lika-cahanat, or chiet of the priests, 
ts ordained by the Abuna and 
Itchegue, who both hold a corner 
of a searf put upon him, He is an 
Inquisitor of morals among the 
priests, and has so much salts and 
cloth trom each district. A priest 
at his ordination pays three salts to 
the Abuna. He comes te the house 
ot the latter, enters, and kisses the 
threshold. The Abuna, sitting on 
a sopha at one end of the room, 
reads the scriptures to himself, 
Then having paid his salt, the per- 
son retires and kisses the threshold, 


returning without imposition of: 


hands, or any ceremony. Old men 
are made priests, and young men 
deacons, by a simple jussit. More 
probable accounts say, that there is 
only one salt paid, that the person 
stands at the door, while the Abuna, 
having made the sign of the cross, 
holding it in his hand, says,—‘‘ I 
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have ordained you apriest.” The 

person then enters the room, kisses 

the cushion of the sofa, and cetires. 

Many are ordained that can neither 
read noc wuite. 

“« The Abyssinians have an office 
for the dead; and worship pictures 
of saints, even such as are not con- 
secrated. This we had an opporiu- 
nity of seeing every time we were 
obliged to draw some Madonna. 
All those that saw it, kissed the 

before it, with their fore- 
heads on the earth. ‘The principal 
revenue of the clergy is the preseatts 
made by these who are sick, or 
dying, 

<< The dress of the Acab saat is a 
parple buraoose, with a white ¢ur- 
ban, not unlike the Turkish imams, 
or a white handkerchief hanging 
loose behind. The Kees hatze is 
the king's official confessor, official 
Alsaka of the church of Tecla- 
hasaranout, and curator of the two 
churches of Gondar. 

“The Abuna’s words of absolution 
in 2 case of excommunication 15, 
<« Grier ephtac,” ‘rod absolve thee. 

“< Wonrn, after having dern a 
gon, are excluded from the church 
forty days, and if a daughter, eighty. 
The really married are those who 
seceive the sacrament on that occa- 
sion. Persons who have been con- 
nected with any woman are excluded 
from church during three days; if 
h at connection has been promiscu- 
: us, they are excluded seven; and 
then even alimitted to receive the 
sacrament If a maa, really mar- 
ried, is guilty with another's wife, 
he is not debarred 2 longer period. 
Women in the menses are not ai- 
lowed to enter the church til) seven 
days afierwards. Circumcision is 
performed on the eighth, and bap- 
tiam is celebrated on the forty-first 
clay of the child's age. On all the 
tpremeniioned occasions they only 
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come within the inner precmet. . 
kiss the walls and door-posts of ~. 
: . Of the 
church. The clergy are tigid 
these matters, and that is rn “. 
one of the reasons why the churche 
are ill attended. It is -their caly 
duty ; the monks making no scvuple 
ol confessing that they cannot enter 
the church, for that day they had 
to de with a woman,: which is 
attended with any i - 
auy ttinpeachment. 
_ “Geography and Revenue of Aiys 
ania. The Iteghe from Bure ig 
two days arrived at Metchakel, ig 
ber way to Gojam: it may be about 
as far as from this (Gondar) w 
Caroota ; 1 suppose from thirty to 
thirty-two miles at farthest. From 
Metchakel to Nazarit six days easy 
journey ; from ten to twelve miles, 
[ suppose, per diem. Gojam here 
belongs to Ayto Aylo, son of Ozoro 
Welletta Israel. Yhe Gall ae 
Toluma. ‘The Galla who border 
on Ambata are much the worst of 
all the Galla, and the least wort 
are the Edjow east of them, bor 
dering upon Begemder and Angot 
called Guangeul Galla. Those new 
Aumbhata are Wuichali, Woolo, 
Amito, and Toluma; and thee 
Toluma come down to the Nik, 
and divide Walaka and Shoa from 
the Nile. 

“« Azow-midre pays. yearly to the 
king in all about 1000 ounces of 
guid, and 1000 dabras of honeg, 
each dabra about 60 rotol. It pays 
also about 1000 or 1500 cattle 
Aneasha, Azena, Quaquera, and 
Banja, pay their quota in honey ; 
Banja, gold: Metchakel, Ayami- 
cos country, gold ; Zejain, gold, 
uo honey. Danguiah, Dengla, 04 
Saccala all are called Ancasha. 
Dengla pays chiefly cattle, and a 
large kind of sheep called Maccost. 
Butter is no part of the meery, but 
is brought a8 a present on paying 
the meery, Afier passing the helt 
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on the right, by the Bronti, is 
Atchefer, after that Quaqnera, then 

_ then Benja, then Metcha- 
kel; Tembua belongs to the Ras, 
wd the revenue is paid to him. 
The first heavy stroke the Acow 
received of late years was Waragna, 
father of this Fasi), bringing Galla 
from beyond the Abay, and wasting 
their coantry entirely. He burnt 
the houses and churches, and Jed 
away captive the womem and chil- 
dren, Under the mild government 
of Casmati Eshte they began to re- 
vive, but now again under Fasil they 
are very low. 

“ Metchakel is one long day’s 
jonrney, I suppose thirty-six miles, 
from Boori {Bore}; it is inhabited 
by Galla Djawi. = After these are 
the Basso Gallo; and the Gooderoo 
Galla of Kasmmati Boro. His place 
is called Hadis Amba. These bor- 
der on Goya, Darmot, and Met- 
chakel. Gafat is not one continued 
emntry, but villages here and there, 
Wembarma is Gafat. Metchakel 
is, however, a much more consi- 
derable country. Beyond the Nile, 
west of Bure, the country for a 
considerable distance is dry, de- 
serted, and uninhabited, the Galla 
living further into the territory. All 
the banks are there high, steep, and 
unwholesome, and full of trees, 
These Galla are Amoro Jidda. 
Guesgue belongs to the Iteghe, has 
‘Magareet, and gives the title of 
Aasmati. {1 pays 1000 cloths, 50 
oxen, and 100 wakeet. 

“The caravans of Egypt used to 
strom Aidab, or Gaidab, to Da- 
wage, in their way to Yemen, or 
fidda, the port of Mecca. Saou- 
fia is seven days south of Gaidab. 

“The Galla west of the Abay 
say that they are descended of a Gin 
devil, and a woman of the tribe 
w Koreish. They are abways at 
war with the Nareans, Abyssinians, 
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or Mahometans. They reckon about 
12,000 horse of Galla between the 
Nile and Nzrea. The tribes go 
every seventh year to the reigning 
houses, where the council debates 
on the duties of government. The 
points agitated are, how our fathers 
governed, what measures are to be 
teken with murderers and robbers 
ou the high-ways, how merchants 
are to be dealt with, &c. The 
young then declaim in favour of 
violence aud injustice ; after which 
the elders, five in number, are 
asked. ‘These decide in favour of 
equity. The King is afterwards 
chosen by a plurality of voices. 

** Waragna, father of Fasil, was 
converted to Christianity. His fa- 
ther was Wusho (signifying a dog), 
of the western Galla, of the tribe 
Jimmali. He was a merchant; 
but being remarked to be brave in a 
battle Bacntta had with these Galla, 
he was invested with the caftam, and 
made commander of several places 
on the frontiers of Damot. 

‘The Djawi Galla of Damot, 
Gafat, and Metchakel, as also the 
Galla of Maitsha, came there in the 
time of Yasous Tallac. The Basso, 
and other Galla of Gojam, were 
brought there by Hatze Fasil; 
others say his son Hannes. 

‘« Maitsha, from the place the 
Abay comes out of the lake to 
Courtobha, is 14 day's march, ata 
moderate pace, six honrs a day; 
from Courtohha, the higher part, 
to Samseen, one long day's journey ; 
and from the same part to the Abay 
at Goutta, a very long day’s journey, 
at a brisk pace. 

‘© The Shankala entrench their 
huts against surprise, and burn large 
fires. They wear a long shield, 
covering nearly the whole side, and 
tive lances each, which they throw 
or stab with as needed. Bows and 
arrows’ are their chief weapons. 


They 
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They dig up gold among reddish 
earth, which they burn in the fire, 
and gather it as it runs out in sinall 

ieces like shot. They put it next 


into a small purse, or rather sort of 


bat. Every individual is free to 
search for it. ‘They are flat-nosed 
and flat-lipped, very black, best 
shaped in the upper parts, but with 
bad knees and legs. 

“ The Bure way to Narea is W, 
in the country south of Amoro, 
"Phe nearest way is by Gojam and 
Gooderoo, performed in thirty days 
with loaden asses, about eight or 
nine miles aday. 

‘© Harar is a very large town, has 
five gates, and is constantly at war 
with Habbesh, or the Galla. The 
tidge of hills continues from Masuah 
to Cape Gardefan. Harar, Adel, 
and the Gibbert's, all hate Franks 
and Christians. ‘Their prince is an 
Linan). The road north to the 
‘}oluma Galla is nearest by Harar ; 
to the Woolo by Aussa. There 
runs the large river Hawash. ‘There 
is no communication with the sea at 
Harar, which is surrounded on the 
south and east by multitudes of 
Galla through all that country to the 
juterior of the continent of Africa. 

Prom the Toluma Galla, which 
is one day south of Amhara to Gu- 
rague, is seven days of an ass from 
morning to night, 1 suppose fifteen 
to sixteen miles per day. From 
Gurague to Narea, four days; in 
their way they pass the Bashilo, but 
not the Kibbee, which passes 
through Narea. The Bashilo falls 
into the Abay before they pass 
Angheree, and they meet with it 
past Gerramidre, before they enter 
Courague. 

** Fron Raheeda to Aussa, five 
or #X days. From Aussa to Ha- 
yar six days moderate journey; in 
Jour a strong man can accomplish it. 
¢iom Raheeda to the Woolo, fifteen 


on ; en these to Amhara, thine 
ys. From Raheeda to Wooly all 
the country is plain; the jourmey is 
performed with camels, Samet 
ten tiles per day. They cane 
ter with them: in girbas, and at one 
tine are three or tour days Without 
any supply. Aussa js now no spas 
rate kingdom ) 
Harar ; this race pry ay > 
OF pee Was trom 
Harar, and theretore they are pot 
subject to strangers. They are cal. 
led Mellassua, and stil] preserve 
their language, which is the same 
with that of the Gibbertis, They 
count up 317 kings. Vrom this city 
was Mahomet Grague. The whok 
country is Adel; trom Zeila to 
Harar is eight days journey; but 
Zeila is now little inhabited, on ge. 
count of the taithlessness of the pa- 
tives in robbing the Jelalib, Soumal 
is governed by a chief at peace with 
Adel. Harar, the capital of Adel, 
has ninety-nine villages, all govern. 
ed each by a vizir, and pay tr- 
bute. 

** Goutta is not in Damot, though 
depending on it. A small peaked 
hill, pointed with rock, is called 
Geesh, or Gutch.  Southward, 
scarce a quarter of a mile trom uh 
fountains of the Nile, the plain ends 
in a precipice, planted with very 
tall sambues, and other trees. In 
this is a cavern called Washa, which 
they say communicates wiih the 
fountains, and that when i rams 
violently, the water overflows ane 
comes in hither, The Sham heb 
Abay told me, that in the constant! 
rains of Naasse apd Hanilie, « 
never overflows at the sprigs, 0 
do the fountains seem larger. He 
remembered the accession ut Hatze 
Yasous to the throne, and was aout 
eighty years old, ‘The east side ot 
the Nile is Jess barren than the 
west side. Aturmuasha is not bar- 
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« Singular Custom. The Be- 
twudet (in Habbesh), upon the 
death of any Wiziro, is obliged to 
pay the expences of the ceremony, 
called Misle, which amounts to 
wo oxen, 3000 loaves of wheat 
bread, 20 jars hydrome!, wood, Ac. 


the whole about sixty ounces of 


oid. The ceremony is this:—A 
wort of figure resembling the defunct 
ts placed upon horsehack, in his 
ysual dress, and so carried in pro- 
cession about the outer court of the 

, with the royal standard 
(sendick ) carried before it, and the 

reet beating. This is called in 
this country, ‘* burying with sen- 
dick and nagareet ; for which the 
Retwudet has 1200 ardeb of wheat 
yearly out of the Attekolla. 
“The route of the Islam merchants 
Sas by two ways, witl*loaden asses, 
eight ornine miles per day. The 
way by Gojam is performed in thirty 
days to Sebou, and thence tor other 
ten to Narea. The Kibby or Zebee 
rises in Narea. Coftee of ditferent 
kinds grows there in abundance, 
and the Galla feed on it, ‘They use 
the lex talionis, but their internal 
justice is strict. They are very 
scrupulous of oaths: Wauke Laftan, 
by heaven and earth, is one of the 
most solemn. There are three races 
of Galla, the Auangoul in Angot, 
north-east of Begemder ; Mahomet 
Ali, another farther west than the 
Guangoul, towards Amhara ; and a 
third, Mahomet, brother of Lubo, 
west of Amhara. ‘The rest are pa- 
gins; but when converted are said 
to be better Christians than the na- 
tive Abyssinians. 

“ Mahabar Selasse is four com- 
modious days journey from Gondar, 
m the line of Tchemmera and ‘T'en- 
kel, Near it pass the rivers Shimfa 
and Gandova, the last of which has 
several very high cataracts ; it joins 
tothe Shankala, and is about two 
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days journey from Tchemmera., 
Both rivers fall intothe Nile, 

** The river Bashilo separates Ams 
hara trom Begemder ; the Mashilla, 
a. river of Gojam, and the river Ne- 
tasse, fallinto the Nile at the same 
place. Inthe country of the Galla 


west of Damot, across or west of 


the Abay, there is little water, and 
near the banks of the river the coun- 
try is desert. 

** Damot pays 800 ounces (wakea) 
of gold ; formerly LOO00, Gojam 
8O ounces and 70 mules, —Lasta 
1000 ounces; these last years it 
pays no more, being at present an- 
nexed to Begemder. ‘Tigre pays 
400 ounces in salt and cotton cloths. 
Walcait 1500 ounces in cotton 
cloths. 

“The Jatitude of Adderghey is 
13° 24’ 50%; of Maccara, on Lamal- 
mon, 13° 6' 8”; « Gondar, 12° 24/ 
30”; of Emfras, 12° 12° 38”; of 
the fountains, 10° 58’ 538”, 

* Note at Loheia. ‘The Arabs 
are fond of music, especially vocal ; 
for they have no instrament but a 
kind of flute, of the size of a Ger- 
man flute, which gives a wild and 
not unmelodious sound, and the 
cymbal or drum, with ten pieces 
fixed to its sides, which is chiefly 
used in cadence in dancing, or far 
symphonies. Their vocal music, 
or songs, are upon first hearing dis- 
agreeable ; but it rarely bappens 
that one who has a good ear ts not 
soon tond of them, They are all 
upon love ; at least I never heard 
any that had war for their subject ; 
some have religion, dnd are sung by 
their Shekhs, or saints. The for- 
mer have effects upon their hearers 
nearly as extravagant as the ancient 
music produced, They have no 
music in parts, and have absolutely 
no idea of harmonical composi- 
tion.” 
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Customs AND Manners or Constantixorir 


[From the same.) 


«« Constantinople, 1800. 


- URING my absence in 

Russia, his exeellency Mr. 
Arbuthnot, our new ambassador at 
the Porte, arrived in Constantinople ; 
yesterday he bad his audience with 
the sultan, which, as the mode of 
conducting it was somewhat singu- 
lar, I shall describe to you. 

‘© Yesterday morning, by five 
o'clock, the whole of the British at 
the time in Constantinople repaired 
to the palace of the Swedfsh envoy, 
where fis excellency our ambassador 
waited. for them, to proceed to his 
audience with the sultan: before six 
the whole procession was in motion; 
the ambassador was carried in a 
chair by six men in red robes, with 
high hairy caps on their heads; on 
each side of the chair walked one of 
his excellency’s armed attendants, 
namely, his hussgr and his sports- 
man; the chair was followed by 
another, which was empty, and then 
by the secretaries, dragomen, and 
gentlemen and factors, who hap- 
pened to be then in the country. 

** Tp this manner we proceeded to 
the waler side at Tophana, where 
boats were provided for us by order 
of the Porte, to carry us across to the 
Golden Horn, where, when we ar- 
rived, we found horses from the stud 
of the sultan waiting to convey us 
to the seraglio: aller some little ce- 
remonies, We again set forward tor 
the Sublime Porte; before entering 
it, we all alighted, and proceeded 
onward between the gates; the, 
outer and inner ones were shut 
and information was then sent to 
the divan, that an infidel ambassa- 


dor was without, who wished q 
throw himself at the feet of the 
great sultan. The place in which 
we were inclosed 9s that where cri. 
minals are decapitated, and where 
the heads of traitors are exposed for 
the satisfaction of the sultan. Af. 
ter a short time, the inner gate was 
thrown open, and an exhibition 
truly novel presented itself; a great 
number of dishes of pillau and cakes 
of bread were strewed on the ground 
at appropt tate distances, which, alg 
signal given, a troop of janizaries 
ran in the nimblest manner, and car. 
ried off. On enquiry, I found that 
this grotesque spectacle was intend. 
ed to shew to us infidels in what 
manner the Turkish troops are fed, 
and also how active they are. 

‘‘ Atlength we were permitted to 
advance, and after crossing an ex. 
terior court of the seraglio, arrived a 
the entrance of the divan, near the 
door of which were exposed on the 
ground the presents brought by the 
ambassador, in order to gain or x 
cure the friendship of the Turks, 
amongst these were several pieces of 
fine cloth, some of rich sitk, a tao 
clock, aud many other articles. 

‘“ Here his excellency presented hss 
credentials to the vizir, who, by some 
gentleman of the long robe, sent 
them to the sulian to know his plea- 
sure, The mterval between 
and the arrival of the answer was 
employed by us tn examining and 
admiring the magn.dicence of the 

; Chg *s 
apartment in which we were, 7 : 
which was richly gilt and paintes oA 
the roof and columns; the Hoos 
was of variegated marble, arouts 
the room were sop has covered with 
cOal } 
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costly stuff; in the middle of the 
ede ite the door, upon a cu- 
ghion more elevated than the rest, 
gt the vizir; over his head we ob- 
gsved the little window covered by 
3 thick grating, at which, it is said, 
the sultan sits to hear what passes 
oa occasions of this kind. It was 
evident to perceive, through the 
‘ng, that some person sat there, 
ay jecture alone could lead us 
uproe HeN that it was Selim. . 
“ A gracious answer from the sul- 
tan at length arrived, which was re- 
cewed with a shout of “ Long live 
«the King of Kings, Selim the 
Sdtan of Sultans.” Here every 
oe arose, even his highness the 
ritir slipt from his throne, and met 
ye bearer half way to the door; 


the order was delivered into his 


hands; he first kissed it, then placed 
tt to his forehead, Kissed it again, 
ond then, and not till then, pre- 
med to break the seals; the order 
was to feed, wash, and clothe the 
infidels, and then admit them to his 
oresence. in a short time, some 
fitle stools were arranged in differ- 
ent parts of the divan, on the top of 
which were placed large trays of 
gold and silver, about four feet dia- 
meter, and of a circular form, from 
which we were to be fed at the ex- 
pence of the Turks. A most sump- 
tuous entertainment was served up; 
art, akind of blancmange, next, 
diferent inds of roasted and baked 
meats; sweetmeats followed, and 
toconclude, a delicious cooling sher- 
bert was handed round in gold and 
diver basons. 

“Weexperiencedone grievouswant 
at this feast for we were not furnished 
ether with knife or fork, and were 
obliged to tear in pieces whatever 


was set before us; for the articles of 


squid kind, spoons of tortoise -shell 
oe | . P ; ; 

tee ied W ith gold, “ ere handed to 
a 
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** The eating part of the farce being 
over, perfumed water was poured 
on the hands of his excellency, and 
a napkin of rich embroidery, was 
thrown to him to Wipe them with; 
he was further perfumed with alos 
wood and ambergris. 

“The usual ceremony of paying 
the anizaries takes place ingeneralat- 
ter this part of the audience, but his 
excellency had, I suppose, expressed 
himself sufficiently satisfied of the 
riches of the Sultan, and it was dis- 
pensed with, 

‘“*T happened to be in Constanti- 
nople at a former period, whea twe 
seuators of Ragusa came to pay 
their tribute to the Porte, and wag 
present at their audience, when the 
usual entertainmenut’for the ambassa- 
dors, of paying the janizaries, was 
gone through, a description of 
which may perhapsamuse you. Oa 
quitting the divan, the senators and 
suite were conducted to a place in 
the court immediately opposite to. 
the door of it, where seats were pree 
pared for their reception; the ser- 
vants of the Porte then brought ont 
a number of leathern purses, which 
were strewed on the ground, and 
supposed to contain the pay of one 
company; the colouel of the come 
pany then gave the word, upon 
which the men came running for- 
ward, snatched up the purses, and 
carried them (o some other quarter, 
where they divided them ; this they 
repeated again and again; at the 
audience of the Ragusans it lasted up- 
wards of an hour and a half; at that 
of Lord Elgin, this farce continued 
some hours, when his lordship, with 
just indignation, declared, that if it 
was mot concluded unmediately, he 
would return home. 

‘““Wewore now marchedtoa kind 
of open room under the piazzas, 
where coflec was served, aud where 
the intidels were clothed ia a uaaaner 
suitable 
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snitable totheir making their appear- 
ance before the sublime sultan ; this 
dress consisted of pelisses ; that of 
his excellency was lined with sa- 
smour, worth no smal! sum; those 
for the secretaries were very good ; 
the dragomen, who generally take 
care of themselves, having in some 
measure the arrangement of this part 
of the business, were served with a 
pelisse each, little interior to that of 
the ambassador; the others were 
of trifling value, 

“To the presence of the sultan 
only fourteen can be admitted, and 
they must be unarmed; so here his 
exeelleney, and those who wore 
‘swords, unbuckled: we now passed 
to the gate of the second court, 
where we encountered the first 
guard of eunuchs. This guard 
was compored ot the ugliest mon- 
eters that ever wore the human 
stormy; their features were horrible, 
with the thesh depending from them ; 
their faces were of the most deadly 
hne. Rach infidel was now adorned 
with two eunuchs, who laid a paw 
on each shoulder, to signify when be 
was to bend before the king of 
kings, and also to prevent outrage 
m his presence; in this manner we 
promenaded the second court, and 
were soon ushered into the august 
presence. 

“ The sultan was sitting on a bed, 
for his throne has the appearauce 
of a large tour-posted bed, indeed 
wt is exactly of that shape; the 
posts were inlaid with precious 
stones; the cushion on which Selim 
sat was composed of a massy em- 
bruidery of pearls, before him stood 
his boots, beside him lay his sword, 
and some turbans of state with rich 
uigrettes m them. 

** Selim is a man of about forty- 
three years of age, his beard is be- 
come grisly, his countenance is at- 
tractive, the tout ensemble of his 
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Eysoenony benign ; he nevertifieg 
iS yes, mor even gave a sid 
lance ; the ambassador made g 
ite speech to him, which the Prince 

Marwze, tirst dragoman at the 

Porte, translated to the Vizir, who 

repeated it to the Sultan ; he made 

his reply in simple, kind, and ele. 
gant Expressions ; it Was likewise 
spoken to the vizir, who passed itto 
the prince, who then repeated it ty 
the British Company's dragomap, 
and he to the ambassador, ur ay. 
dience being finished, we turned jy 
depart, still in our humiliating Con 
dition, like criminals; the sultan, 
just as we were leaving the room, 
desired the dragoman to inform his 
exeellency, that he had ordered him 

a horse, which he hoped would 

turn out a good one : his excelleney 

thanked him, and we departed A 

strong guard of janizaries attended 

during the whole of the proces: 
sion. 

‘* Our return from the audience 
was nearly thesame asourentry, We 
passed over the outward court of 
the seraglio, and without the Pore 
found our horses in waiting, where 
we had left them. As we crossed 
the water, several British and Mal- 
tese vessels saluted us ; indeed they 
had done so in the morning. We 
conducted the ambassador to the 
Swedish palace, and were refreshed 
with lemonade, sweet cakes, Xe. : 
the party then broke up to meet 
again at Tarapea, the residence of M: 
Arbuthnot, where we were invited 
to dinner. In the evening we hada 
ball, : 

“The audience upon the whoie 
was grand, and came up ina great 
measure to my expectations It wes 
humiliating to be sure, to be kept » 
long like prisoners in that horribl 
lace the Porte, and had we under- 
stood the language, the being treat d 
with ‘ infidel’ at every corner woul! 
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heey insufferable. But the 
qyaners of the Turks, in every 
of the business, was friendly 
apd ind. Phev have a yvreater re- 
fur the English than ter any 
‘ther nation, both for those in the 
jsungushed employments, and for 
the mercantile part ot them: ever 
ince the affair of Kgypt, they talk 
# Nelson, Sir Sidney, their old ac- 
intance, whom they will tell you 
they have seen, and General Stew- 
at, with delight and enthusiasm, 
They highly respect the mercantile 
worid, and say the word of an Eng- 
ishman is as good as any other 
nan's writing, who is not 4 mussul- 
man. 

“The dinner at Tarapea consisted 
of all that taste could display, or the 
appetite desire; the rarities of the 
eason were washed down in fiba- 
fons of the choicest wines; the 
warty was elegant, but not gay. 
We were deprivee by her mdisposi- 
tion of the presence of the amiable 
ad beautitul anibassudress: the 
sukuess of his beloved Consort threw 
agloom over his excellency, who, 
notwithstanding, strove to appear 
beertul: in the evening, however, 
we found her adorning the drawing- 
rom, where were also the ambassa- 
‘ors of the other missions and their 
udes, with most of the ladies and 
catlemen attached to them, who 
mid been invited to pay their court 
0g this occasion, According to the 
eastern custom, cottcee and sweet- 
meats were served up, and the ball 
ammenced by those who chose to 
dunce leading their partners to the 
‘all, where a band of music was 
playing, Rooms were prepared 
tt these who chose to play at cards. 
During the evening ices and lemo- 
nade Were handed round ; the dauce 
wutinued with much viyacity until 
mine hours atter midnight, when 


the patty returned to their respec. 


tive homes. 
** The moon shone bright, ana 
shed a charming lustreoever the moun. 


tains crowned with the wloomy ey.” 


press: the most death-like stiffness 
reigned over the canal, iiterrapted 
only by the fall af the oar, which 
beat ia agreeable cadenee to the 
breast, whieh jad been avitated 
with the dance, or with some sofier 
emotion, tor the seene ot the even- 
ing athorded a rich display of beauty. 

“The contrast’ was striking be- 
tween the elegant simplicity of 
the English dress, and the gaudy 
shew of the Grecian. Her excel- 
leney was attired in a plain, but 
costly suit; the other ladies were 
decked out im rich furred gowns of 
silver, gold, or rich silk stutfs, and 
all the family diamonds were dis- 
plaved on this occasion, stuck on 
Without either art or elegance. 

** "The aimbassacor appeared in the 
evening inthe Windsor uniform ; 
his dress in the morning was rich 
embroidery. ‘Lhe gentleman of the 


other missions wore the unitorm of 


thei respective courb, 


‘ Constantinople, 1806. 


* The ‘Turkish character has’ 


been frequently delineated, and is 
ictually but little known. The 
‘Turks are represented as bratal, 
barbarous, and ferocious: in some 
respects | must contess they are so, 
but these bad qualities arise from 
two causes: first, their religion, 
which ‘absurdly makes them regard 
all those who are not mussulmen, as 
infidels ; next, their having con- 
stantly under their eye the subtle 
Jew, and the peridious Greek, 
both of whom, trom their Kknavery, 
they are led to despise and hate ; 
the few Franks whoin they see ex- 
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clusive of them, they regard with 
the same contempt. Now that the 
Europeans begin to be better known, 
they speak ~ our heroes with rap- 
ture, and of our merchants as men 
of faith. 

** But excepting this haughtiness 
of carriage, ot which they can sel- 
dom divest themselves, the Turks 
ave generous, humane, (which their 
law teaches them to be,) and very 
charitable: they m general do what 
good they can during their life, and 
many of them, at their death, 
leave large sums for benevolent pur- 

8. 
** Now that learning begins to 
be diffused throughout the empire, 
st is to be hoped that many of their 
faults will be buried with their ig- 
norance. 

** ‘The slaves in ‘Turkey are 
healthy and good-looking; slavery 
im this country, so much dreaded 
by the nations around, is nothing 
to what they themselves inflict. 
The ‘Yurks will not believe that in 
ether countries, slaves are driven 
out hke cattle to work beneath a 
scorching sun, and that on their re- 
turn they are fed with a rotten 
herring : the bare idea of this would 
shock them; thev ore strict, and at 
thues even punish their slaves with 
death, when they merit it, but they 
seldom or ever intliet pain when it 
is avoidable ; and, it is to be hoped, 
that they will never take example 
by our enlightened Britons in the 
western world. 

*« To the brute creation they pay 
what may be called a foolish atten- 
tion, and carry M ¢ven to the ex- 
treine of absurdity: of this the in- 
mumerable quantity of dogs in their 
streets furnishes a striking example : 
each of these dogs belongs to one 
particular person, but they are ted 
dy all, and they seem to know uat 


the Tarks are their friends, for 
y for th 
bark at, and molest every che 
Cats: are also preat favourites, ert 
the Turks. Their horses, asses 
. 4 » and 
oxen, all look better than those ig 
wine patil to bin aha 
= 5, and have a 
veneration for some particular kinds 
of them, which they trea: with 
great tenderness. 
** The manne rientals 
soft and ore re a ‘Tea 
5° Q- 
Jute is elegant and expressive; they 
lay their right hand on the heart, 
raise it to the lips, and then to the 
forehead, meaning to say that the 
heart, the lips, and the. head, or the 
seat ot knowledge, are at your devo. 
tion. 

“¢ The mode of prayer annong the 
Turks is solemn and devout, and, 
as I have mentioned before, with. 
out the least tincture of pharisaica} 
pride in it, although their deve 
tions are frequently performed in 
the open air, and in the midstof a 
multitude. They pray with their 
faces toward Mecca, as Daniel did 
of old with his toward Jerusalem. 
‘Fhe first part is said standing, with 
the hands lifted up; they thea 
kneel, kiss the ground, and touch it 
several times with their foreheads ; 
afterwards they sit on their knees, 
and pray and chaunt; previous to 
this they wash their feet, hands, aid 
face. 

‘* Distinetion of rank seems, ina 
great measure, unkown among 
them, excepting that attached to 
those who are oificers of state; and 
the utmost submission and respect 
are paid to those who have the s¢- 
niorty in age, not only by theit 
family, but by the people i ge 
neral. 

« An elder brother is considered 
as.a superior, and has, on meet 
sions, the preference. Wee 
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eas Iast at Smyrna, as I was taking 
walk, {met the Musahm going 
eat to ancet his brother, who was 
coming to pay a visit to that part ot 
the country. Lhe Musalim was 
och the greater man of the two ; 
be was possessed of influence and 
riches; his brother was a man of 
ntber a jow station in life, and came 
withenly One armed servant as a 
guide, but he was several years 
ader, The Musalim hada guard 
of welve horsemen ; when he came 
near his brother he dismounted from 
his borse, as did also the whole of 
fis guards ; he approached with re- 
spect, and kissed his brother's hand, 
who then made him re-mount, and 
they rode side by side to town. {ft 
s generally said, that if the father 
isdead, the younger brother serves 
the elder at table, but this Ido not 
believe; where [ had an opportu- 
nity of observing, slaves were the 
attendants. 

“The Turks have many vices, 
and some are vindictive and brutal ; 
but bad inen are to be found in every 
comiry; they, are, diowever, fast 
emerging from that state of dark- 
ness which has been the nursery of 
the errors. It is not to be won- 
dered at, that peaple surrounded by 
daves, and these artful wretches, the 
Jews and Greeks, which is the case 
with the Turks, should be haughty 
aad supercilious ; this is universal 
every country under similar cir- 
cumstances. But will any one say 
that the Turks are worse than 
Many of our countrymen who 
have spent afew years in the West 
ladies, with this difference, that the 
Turks have always the satne abject 
condiet before their eyes, whereas, 
om cout trymen have been in general 
educated ma religion, of which hu- 
manity aud humility are the leading 
pruciples; under a government 


Wate oppression is punishable: and 
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ina seciety, where the bratal man- 
ners which they acquire abroad, are 
abhorred and despised. The Tork 
passes his leisure hours in his haram, 
ehjoying soft music, the elegaut 
dance, and all the sweets of love. 
The West Indian spends his leisure 
hours in drunkenness, andin the 
gratification of the most beastly sen- 
suality; his heart, which was once 
tender, becomes obdurate and cruel : 
the mind, once cultivated and raised 
to the admiration of God and his 
works, becomes callous, and retunns 
to a state worse than that of nature, 
his God is neglected, and his fellow- 
creatures despised ; he becomes des- 
picable himself, and thinks that all 
men are so likewise. 

“ From a point of religion, the 
women in Turkey have their faces 
covered; no man, but their bus- 
band or master, if they are slaves, is 
allowed to see them; indeed the 
whole figure is concealed, being en- 
veloped in a loose cloak called a 
ferragee, which sweeps the ground ; 
the head is clothed with three pieces 
ot muslin, one comes over the eyes 
and down to the point of the nose ; 
the second covers the chin and ears, 
and hangs down over the neck; and 
the third is thrown loosely over the 
head, piuned at the chin, and falls 
over the shoulders; the limbs and 
feet are shrouded in long trowsers, 
to which are sewed a sort of boots 
of yellow leather, and on the feet 
they wear slippers, or rather sandals, 
as they consist only of a sole, and 
an upper part just sufficient to hold 
the toes. 

“ The Turkish fair are said to be 
very amorous; before their tyrants, 
however, they seta strict watch ever 
their conduct, but J have more than 
once seen a beautiful Circassian 
shew her face when none but a 
Christian was near; and were not 
the laws put in execution so rigidly 
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in Turkey, they. would fund many 
admirers among the Iranks; baton 
the deteetion of any ameur with an 
intidel, the woman is tied in a sack 
aod thrown into the sea, and her 
lover is beheaded. 

When a Lurki-h lady is pretty, 
she endeavours, by every art, to 
heighten her beauty ; they paint the 
checks, the eye-lashes, and eye- 
brows; they have iine teeth, as 
they eat nothing wich can injure 
them, and they keep them clean by 
chewing mastic. Jf we may judge 
of them by the men, they must be 
very handsome ; these are in gcne- 
tal well made, they have fine limbs, 
and justly proportioned bodies ; they 
have good faces, which are bidden 
beneath their dark beards and 
whiskers, and they have fine full 
Cyes. 

““ The easy dress of the Turks 
must be very conducive to health, 
they have nothing tight about them; 
their clothes hang from the shoul- 
der, or are fastened round the mid- 
dle with a girdle or shawl; their 
shirts, which are made of a sort of 
crape, have neither collar nor wrist- 
band ; they wear nothing round the 
peck; and as their trowsers, which 
are remarkably loose, are sewed to 
their yellow leather boots, or stock- 
ngs, they have no bandage round 
the knee. 
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_ The only absurdity in the Turk. 
ish dsess, is the turban, which 
truly inconvenient, in whateve; 
shape it is used ; it is arewed, how. 
ever, trom their submitting to wear 
this incumbrance forsuch a length ot 
tune, that the climate makes it te. 
cessary to keep the head warm, | 
may afhirm, without exaggeration, 
that some of these turbans are «& 
heavy as half an English hundred 
weight, 

** There are frequent instances of 
longevity in Turkey; an hundred, 
or even one hundred and ten years, 
is no uncommon age. ‘The people 
live sparingly, and commit uo ex. 
cess, either in eating or drinking, 
Women with child are held in very 
great respect by the ‘Turks. From 
the fineness of the climate they tre 
quently dine in the open air; and it 
by chance a female passes by whilst 
they are eating, she is immediately 
invited to partake with them; in 
case of her refusal, lest she should be 
with child, and her offspring en- 
dangered by her longing tor some- 
thing which she may have seen at 
the table, a slave is immediately idis- 
patched to tollow her, and a portion 
ot every dish is set apart, and sentat- 
ter her, of which she is humbly in- 
treated to accept.” 
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[from the same. ] 


«¢ Qn yrna, June 1800. 


«°F NOW hasten to fulfil my pro- 

mise of giving you an account 
of my voyace from Constantinople 
to this place. That I might have 
am opportunity of visiting the site of 


ancient Troy, I took my passage 00 
board of a Turkish boat tor the Dar- 
danelles. We sailed about mid-day, 
aud after a very quick passage of sit 
teen hours, were already anchored 
there. Having passed the entrance 


ot the sttuit before day-light, i 
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cannot pretend to give you a full ac- 
count of it; but from the informa- 
an { received at the Dardanelles, 
[had no great cause of regret, as I 
had passed neither town or fortifica- 
un worthy of notice. At the Dar- 
davelles 1. was courteously invited 
by the Venetian consul, Signior 
Cheali, to take up my abode at his 
house during my stay, ,an offer 
which I accepted in preference to 
that of our own consul, Signior ‘Ta- 

,a Jew, who was, however, 
also very courteous. | faving, ine 
deed, several letters of recommen- 
dation, all the consuls strove to 
make my stay as agreeable as possi- 
ble, and to shew me every attention 
intheir power. Signior Cheali is a 
Venetian of about seventy-five 
years of age: he and my triend 
Doctor Lorenzo lett Ltaly together, 
aad although be has lived upwards 
oi forty years at a distance trom his 
native Jand, he still retains all the 
manners of a Venetian. ‘Lhe inha- 
bitants of the Dardanelles are chiefly 
Jews and Greeks, very tew ‘Turks, 
and still fewer Europeans. 

“ ‘The day atter my arrival, early 
wthe wurning [ embarked on board 
oa Turkish boat called a bider, 
with hve pair ot oars, and rowed 
down as far as the lowest castle of 
he Dardanelles, a distance of about 
eight miles, where I landed iinme- 
diately under the Tumulus of 
Achilles, when I took horses to cross 
the plain to the ruins of Alexandria 
troas. The ‘Luraulus of Achilles 
Wands on an crinence, and the view 
from at ts extensive. 1 stopped a 
lew inIDUteS ON its summit, where 
a fark, according to his last injunc- 
tions, has been interred. A Greek 
whom I took slong with me as in- 
erpreter and cicerone, inturmed ine 
that the taumulus had been opened 
14 : Frenchman, but that after 

Be ug to a considerable depth, bi: 
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had found nothing to reward his la- 
buur, | 

‘* From thence we rode for seme 
hours over a fine plain, having much 
the appearance of a gentleman's 
park, being beauutully diversified 
by groups of tall trees, and the 
ground in general well cultivated. 
‘Lhe peasants though few in pum- 
ber, were busily employed in weed- 
ing and hoeing the cottoa plant, 
which appeared to be the principal 
article of culture. About the mid- 
dle of the plain we passed a chifflick 
of the late Hassan Pacha, high ad- 
miral of the Turkish feet, who has 
here but a tine chiosk of stone, 
which has the appearance of a smali 
fortification. Near the sea, imme- 
diately opposite to Teaedos, is to be 
seen a large tumulus, but my cice- 
rone was ignorant of its tide, and 
assured me indeed that it had none. 
At mid-day the guide insisted upon 
halting a short time to refresh gus 
horses, which we did at a small yil- 
lage called Jecklu: with difficulty 
the Greek procured a few eggs, 
which we dressed for our dinners. 
The inhabitants, old and young, on 
seeing a Frank, ran to collect what 
medals they had, and which 1 par- 
chased tor a trifle: few valuable 
ones are now tound, being chiefly 
Lioman, aud not of first rate 
workmanship. Atter our repast im 
the ool ot the evening, our rouk 
Jay near the wargin of the 6ea, 
through a well wooded country, 
where yearly some ship loads of va- 
Jonea or acorns, are collected trom 
a species of dwart oak which 
abounds. We passed many vine- 
yards close to the sea side, which 
ate cultivated by the inbabitants of 
Tenedos, many of whom come over 
in the spring and erect temporary 
dwellings for that purpose. The 
wine of Tenedos may thus with 
much more propriety be called Tray 
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wine, as the grape, when ripe, is 
carried over, aud only trodden out 
on the island. 

* For the large guns which the 
Turks are fond of having in their 
fortrésses they use balls of pranite ; 
of these the Plain of Troy has 
afforded immense numbers, and the 
immumerable and beautiful columns 
which once covered its surface, have 
by degrees been almost entirely de- 
stroyed for that purpose. I saw 
many piles of balls, some of which, 
f am confident, were at least three 
teet in diameter. 

“ To pass the night, my cicerone 
carried me to the house of an old 
Turk close by the sea, and in an en- 
chanting situation, about a quarter 
of a mile distant from the port of 
Alexandria. Some female visitors 
having previously occupied his mi- 
serable dwelling, | was forced to put 
up with the stable, which, however, 
gave me little uneasiness. The 
master sent me some milk, and 
having a cold fowl with me, I made 
a bearty supper. After desiring 
that I might be called at the first 
hour of prayer, I endeavoured to get 
a little sleep, but which, on account 
of myriads of fleas, was not undis- 
turbed. 

“The old Tork, faithful to his 
promise, called me by four o'clock : 
he was a man of an interesting coun- 
tenance, but one who has destroyed 
more antiquities than he has hairs on 
his bushy beard; for being a worker 
in marble, his whole study is to 
find out the best marble, which he 
immediately converts into grave 
stones for his infidel race. He had 
very Jately dag up and destroyed 
two fine sarcophagi, one of white, 
the other of grey marble, a piece of 
each being near his house. On 
finding the sarcophagi, he said he 
bad requested a learned Greek to in- 
terpret an inscription which was on 
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that of white marble: but al] that he 
could recollect Was, that it related 
to a warrior of extraordinary 
stren th and renown, and mene 
tion that his favourite horse was 
buried near him: he further ine 
formed me, that the white " 
phagus contained all the bones of a 

uman skeleton of prodigious site, 
those of the head only being want. 
ing. 

“ We were conducted round the 
port of Alexandria, where 
magazimes are still visible, par 
ticularly a large one, which the 
old man called the custom-house. 
The port was now guite choked 
up, but it was clearly of a circular 
form, with a narrow entrance, and 
probably was never capable of ad- 
mitting any thing but small craft, 

** Piles of ruins without form a 
number shew where a town once 
stood. <A little farther from the 
sea appear huge remains of an am- 
phitheatre, of which only the wes 
tern end preserves any shape; the 
other parts are nearly buried in the 
earth. Keeping to the westward 
we behold three lofty arches of 
white marble, which formed the 
grand entrance to the Stadiam ; the 
middle one is very striking; the 
other two are rather smaller. Far: 
ther on are nine large and three 
small arches, all of granite. The 
whole of these ruins have a charm 
ing effect, being in the middle of a 
forest of lotty trees, and I am con 
vinced that a week spent here would 
amply repay the attention of the ca 
rious traveller. 

‘‘ Crossing the rising ground to 
the northward, I passed an old gate- 
way, and the remains ot a wall, and 
atter about an hour's ride, descend- 
edto the river Simois, now little 
more than a rivulet. Here ae 
baths of a strong nome quality, 
and the water is very both 
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both to the taste and smell, being 

impregnated with uitre ; i- 
deed the whole country round ts full 
fpitse, and not long ago the Lurks 

to collect Jarge quantities, 
Thebeat of the baths I reckoned 
tobe equa! to that of Neto's bath, 
sear Naples, which boils an egg in 
thee minutes: there is, however, 


is diference, that the baths of 


Nero run under ground for a consi- 

bie WAY ; whereas, these are 
immediately exposed to the air ; yet 
| could scarcely bear my finger in 
the water. Some charitable Turk 
oeGreek bas built small apartmenis 
jor bathing, and at certain seasons 
thevare tilled with people from the 
isdands, who come to try the eth- 
cacy of the waters in Various disor- 
Lets. 

“ Following the windings of the 
reer, 1 several times crossed a broad 
awient causeway, and at one place 
avery large column of granite al- 
mostentive, wanting only the base 
mdarchitrave. As this column lay 
dese by the side of the road, 1 could 
oot but fee! surprised that it had so 
long escaped being sawn in pieces. 

“ About nine o'clock we halted 
éthe village of Kimalee, to take 
ome refreshment; at this village 
ae still to be scen, in a tolerably 
ire state, the remains of a Ro- 
marbath, but nothing else worthy 
of notice, the village itself being a 
iaserable one, and thinly inhabited 
ty Greeks, About mid-day, after 
iwesrisome ride over a bare coun- 
iy, we at length reached the foot of 
Mount Ida, said to. have been the 
tot ancient Troy, of which not 
We least vestige remains to point 
miteawhich of these mountains it 
wood, On the inost northern are 
Woetumuli, which are said to cover 
Meremains of Hector and his wite : 
Meetumuli are by no means so 

@% the Grecian ones on the 
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south side of the plain, and although 
they have been opened, are said to 
have contained nothing remarkable, 
There is a most enchanting view 
from the summit of Mount Ida, and 
atthe foot of it is the source of the 
Scamander, which is remarkably 
curious; the whole side of the hill 
is one general fountain. To the 
west it has the appearance as if Na- 
ture had just raised a little that side 
of the base, to let the waters gush 
out: at tirst sight, indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether ayt has 
not even been employed in the 
work, which appears as if formed of 
stone and lime. Soe slight ves- 
fives of baths are still to be traced 
near these fountains, but are not 
worthy of investigation. 

‘* The plain before presents a 
charming view, being covered here 
and there with large trees, while the 
Scamander winding amongst them, 
empties itself into the sea above the 
castle, where we first landed. Se- 
veral of the islands at the mouth of 
the Hellespont are faintly, seen, 


whilst Tenedos, more lofty and. 


near, shews a rounded ferm. Im- 
mediately below the mountain, on 
the bordérs of a marshy piece. of 
ground, is an extensive garden, 
called in the Turkish tongue Bunar 
Baschee, or the Garden of the Foun- 
tain, which was cultivated... by 
Gieeks, and produced good fruit ; 
from it I procured a basket of cher, 
ries and a sallad, ou which I dined, 
Although this was on the. 11th of 
June, yet the cucumbers and various 
other vegetables were in a backward 
state. Inthis garden I founda piece 
of marble, part of an ancient bas re- 
lief: on it were two figures, the,one 
a man, the other a woman with a 
child in her arms: I supposed it to 
be Hector, taking leave of Andro- 
mache and his son. His head ap- 
po ed inclued mournfully toward 

h thems ; 
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them; his right hand on the head 
of the boy, whilst the left was 
stretched forth as if toward the 
army. The Greeks here could give 
me no intelligence of any thing 
worthy of being seen, and appeared, 
mdeed, wholly ignorant of the coun- 
try they were in. Again mounting 
our horses, we took the nearest road 
in order to reach the Dardanelles be- 
fore night: for a short time we rode 
by the side of the Scamander, whieh 
having forded, we travelled across a 
most delightful plain for some dis- 
tance, unti] at length our path led 
us up the bills, From the summit 
of the hills the view of the Helles- 
pont is very grand. ‘The wind har- 
mg been northerly for some days, 
many ships were lying interspersed 
about the channel, waiting a change. 
Among the vest was an English 
four-masted ship, with the appear- 
ance of which, the Jate Capitan 
Pacha some years ago was so much 
struck, that he ordered a model to 
be made, and one of equal dimen- 
sions to be built immediately after, 
and which is at present with the 
‘Furkish fleet in the arsenal of Con- 
stantinople. 

** Excepting a constant variety of 
scenery, nothing further remarkable 
occurred in this part of my ride, un- 
til aboutten in the evening | alighted 
at the door of my Venetian friend. 

“* There is little about the Dar- 
danelles to interest the attention of 
the traveller; the only beautiful 
spot in the vicinity is a walk by the 
side of a river, shaded by a great 
number of lofty plantains, which af- 
ford a cool retyeat at ab) hours of the 
day: I bad met with nothing equal 
to this in any part of Turkey, and 
wideed nothing finer in any part of 
the world. 

““An order which had arrived 
trom the Porte a short time betore, 
net fo allow swangers to visit the fer- 


tiftcations, Ne est me in my 
expectations of seeing them, Ti. 
fort on the Asiatic side is built . 
close to the water's edge, pond mo 
mounted on that side of jt sever)! 
guns of an astonishing calibre. 
Some of the granite shot lying abou: 
the fortress are not less than ten feet 
and a halt in diameter, and are said 
to weigh from eight to ten cy 
fiound the fortress is a ditch, bey 
without water, and even if fall t 
would not take a man above the 
middle. ‘To the south of the for 
is a smal} mound battery of six o 
eight brass guns of considerable 
length, but of no uncommon cil. 
bre. On the top of the fort ar 
planted many long swivels, carrying 
a ball of about half a pound. On th 
European side of the channel, an 
immediately opposite to the Darda- 
nelles, is built another fort of the 
same kind, but apparently of bet- 
ter construction, and on a fisine 
ground. The first battery is closer 
to the water; the second, of a 
oval shape, is visible from the oppo- 
site shore. In this, as in all other 
Turkish fortresses, there is a mix 
ture of guns of very large calibre 
In the lower castle of Smyrna there 
are several, into which, when oa 
fishing parties, J have more thn 
once crept to avoid a shower. 
“To force the passage of tr 
Dardane!'es must be an undertaking 
truly formidable, From the lower 
castles on both sides of the Hel- 
fespont little danger is to be appre- 
hended, as ships ean steer toleratiy 
clear of them; but the fre from 
those at the Pardenelles, where the 
chanvel becomes narrow, and the 
current. remarkably strong, must be 
very destructive. It would, how- 
ever, be no difticult matter to storm 
the castle on either side, particularly 
that on the Asiatic, which has few 


or uo guns toward the land ; and 
i) tbat 
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shat on the European is commanded 
hy neighbouring heights. One or 
poth ef them being taken, the pas- 
would then be of no dithculty, 

and without that, no commander of 
moderate force would think of at- 
tempting it, unless he wished his 
fleet to be destroyed, as with a to- 
lerable breeze, even of southerly 
wind, a vessel moves so very slowly, 
that every shot from these castles 
thust tell. This point gained, Con- 
stantinople lies at the mercy of every 
enemy, without fort or gun to de- 
fend it, if we except a few saluting 
batteries—one at Tophana, one at the 
arsenal, and a few scattered guns at 
the Seraglio Point, of various lengths 
and calibres, placed there for the 
same purpose, without any kind of 
embrazures or works to cover them. 
“The population of the Darda- 
nelles is computed to be between 
twenty and thirty thousand souls, 


eee -- + 0 ee 


which, however, appears to me an 
exaggeration, It is true, a great 
propoztion is composed ofgews, wha 
huddle together six or eight families 
in the same house. 

‘* As | know you are eager after 
commercial information, I will en- 
deavour to give you some idea of the 
exports irom the Dardanelles. The 
principal is cottan wool, of which 
80,000 quintals of nearly an English 
cwt. each, are annually sold here 5 
of cotton yarn 1000 quintals; galls 
300 gvintals; valonea 50,000; ro- 
sin 2000; madder roots 200 ; anni- 
seed 100; of cotton sail cloth, in 
pieces of eighty yards each, 10,000; 
hare skins 10,000 ; 2 small quantit?® 
of bees’ wax; a few cargoes af 
excellent grain, and between the 
Dardanelles and ‘Tenedos about 20 
tolerable cargoes of wine. Thew 
imports are very trifl@s, and not 
worthy of notice.” 
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Jounnry From Lisson TO Maprip. 


[From Mr. Sempce's OBseRvaTions.] 


" FPEING first of al) provided 

with an order from the 
postmaster, we crossed the water in 
a slanting direction from Lisbon to 
Aldea Gallega. The view in cruss- 
ing is delightful, the west bank of 
the river tar above Lisbon consist- 
ing of a succession of small rounded 
bills, covered with verdure to the 
jammits, and studded with farms 
and country seats. Aldea Gallega 
8 2 miserable village, of fifty or 
“ity houses or huts, placed at the 
bead of a sruall creek on the south- 
tat side of the Tagus, and distant 
from Lisbon about ten miles. It is 
te first post, and here, ater some 
cclay iu inspecting, our orders, we 
were all mousited and ready to begin 
me journey. Our postullion, or 


guide, carried at feast fifty pounds 
weight of our baggace betore him 
on his saddle; and, every thing 
being ready, he gave us strict orders 
never to po a-head of him, and then 
cracking his long whip we all set off 
together at a full gallop. Immedi- 
ately out of the village the road be- 
comes a deep white sand; and, al- 
though the sun was on the decline, 
it reHected the heat with great vioe 
lence. Presently we came toa large 
plain, bounded on the south by the 
hills towards St. Ubes, but extend- 
ing before us in Jong prospect. The 
soil was mostly ak j. in same parts 
gravelly, and covered with shrubs, 
bushes, and low pine trees, but 
scarcely a house wds to be seen in 
any direction. Having just com- 
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menced our journey, and not yet 
feeling fatigued, we accused our 

guide of loitering, but he assured us 
chat the first post from Aldea Gal- 
lega is five leagues distant ; and a 
Spanish post league may be calcu- 
lated at fully equal to four English 
miles, Jt was accordingly long 
after sunset, before we arrived at 
Los Pregoues. 

«‘ This is merely a small hamlet, 
and at the post-house we had the 
first sample of what entertainment 
we were likely to meet with on the 
road ; not being able to procure any 
refreshment except a little sour wine 
with water, and having it at our op- 
tion either to sit down on the ground, 
or on the straw in the stable. We 
were not however long detained 
here. A new guide and new horses 
awaited us, our saddles and luggage 
were arranged, and with many loud 


cracks of our postilion’s whip, as if 


he had beea in the heart of a popu- 
lous city, instead of a few huts, we 
set off at a gallop as before. ‘The 
road continued level for some dis- 
tance; but we had not proceeded 
far when the night became quite 
davk, and precluded all further ob- 
servation on the surrounding coun- 
try. 

*¢ From Los Pregones to Las Ventas 
Nuevas, or New Inns, is three 


Spanish leagues, or upwards of 


twelve Fughsh miles, and we ar- 
rived there at ten o'clock at night. 
Amidst a collection of poor huts 
stood a long barn, and this was the 
yee t-house. Every body was asicep, 

cut the sound of our guide’ 5 whip 


soon procured us admission; a half 


extinguished fire was rekindled, and 
after much trouble some wine was 
brought, so sour as to be hardly 
drinkable. Seated round the em- 
bers, however, we determined to 
accustom ourselves to every incon- 
venience, aud recalled to mind the 










































story of the traveller, who « ny) 
- “ his be anish ladon hat i 

it,” "replied Mite | 
host, ar haat Coolness, * for they | 
‘* are both out of the same cask 
Satished, therefore, that o Ahers had 
been tre sted at le ast as b: idly as Our. 
selves in these countries, we parsed | 
round the bottle, and in spite of wry 
faces quenched our thirst with } larve | 
potations of this miserable liquor | 
After an hour's delay, i 
fresh horses were ready, and we 
started from our barn at eleven 
o'clock, with as much Uproar 
we had done from Los l’regones and 
Aldea Gallega. To our great satis. 
faction it Was now noonlight, bur 
a slight tog prevented our deriving 
much advantage from the circuie 
stance, beyond the pleasure of 1 
travelling in darkness. I regretted 
that 1 had not been able to discern 
from the plains, the rth. and d 
rection of the hills which wer 
began to ascend. They were ot nv 
ereat height, but there was a 
cession of them, with rugged: 
and the descents very strep, ¢ 
requiring caution to hold up ow 
horses from filling. In the m 
time our guide, who had set off 
such a hurry, feil fast asleep, and 
althcugh he rocked from side t 
side, stuck to the saddle instinctiv 
ly. We trusted however to 6ui 
horses, and aticr many slips arriv- 
ed about two in the morning 
Monteimor Novo. This had mor 
the appearance of a town, even b) 
moounght, than any place we had 
} msec | adi: since le aving Lisbon 
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he first break of ; 
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ly] } ] } r)} he sums 
tolerabis high hist, OO tae sul 
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; | j if Vi ithstaii 
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stood a long time before we could 
ain admission to a venta or ian ; 
and when a door was unwillingly 
epencd to us, We beheld two men 
gretched out upon straw, covered 
with ragged quilts ; one of whom 
had Jet us in, and having done so, 
absolutely refused to move again 1 
our behalf. At length an eld wo- 
man, whom the noise had awaken- 
ed, appeared with a light, aad con- 
ducted us into the room. = Consider- 
ing we were now sixty niles trom 
Lisbon, after a shert deliberation, 
we agreed to take a few hours re- 
: three straw miaitresses were 
unrolled upon the floor, and hardiy 
giving ourselves time to throw ott 
our coats, or wish one another good 
aight, in five minutes we were ail 
sound asleep. 
“Before six o'clock we were 
again on foot, and our kind duenna 


having brought us some conserve of 


honey, wine, and fruit, we strength- 
ened ourselves against the approach- 
ing fatigues of the day. From Mon- 
temor Novo to Arrayolos the dis- 
tance is marked three Jeagues, but 
we found it to be fully fourteen 
miles, so inaccurately are the posts 
calculated, for measured they cer- 
tainly are not. The country was 
agreeably diversified by hills and 
valleys, but badly wooded, and still 
worse cultivated, until we came 
near Arrayolos, a small village plea- 
santly situated on the top of a hill. 
Here was by far the best post-house 
we had yet seen; the family was de- 
cent and neat in dress and appear- 
ance; the master seemed to consider 
limself as a Portuguese country gen- 
tleman, and treated us with great po- 
liteness. It was ten o’clock before we 
could leave Arrayolos, and the sun be- 
gan already to be very hot. We de- 
scended the hill, and after riding a 
few miles, the country assumed a 
different aspect trom what we had 
yet seen; the mountais rising in a 
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rounder form, and beginning to be 
covered with rreesto their summits. 
It was past mid-day betore we reach- 
ed La Venta del Duque, a cistance 
of three leagues. We found it to 
be a single house, without a village 
or harmlet near it, and upwards of 
a mile from the post-bouse, which 
also stood alone on the lupo a" 
hili. As the heat however “Was 
now excessive, without the small- 
est bre« ze, we determined to re- 
main a few hours, and accordingly 
entered the house, which I will 
describe. A single room or hall oc- 
cupied all the lower part, unfloored, 
gud saving as aretreat both to the 
family sud their poultry, which 
were perched all round, At one 
end, a seat was built along the 
wall,’ and, corresponding to it, a 
low table like that which hermits 
are represented as using, but form- 
ed of bricks and mortar instead of 
turt. On the opposite side of this 
immoveable table great pieces of 
cork supplied the place of stools, 
which, when we tried to lift them, 
surprised us by thei lightness. On 
a large open fire-place, stood two or 
three small tarrow-necked earthen 
jars, which formed ihe w hole kitchen 
apparatus, and this completed the 
furniture of the lawer room, ‘The 
space above stairs was divided 
into several apartments, furnished 
with mats, aud one or two matiresses 
for strangers to sleep on; and one 
roota locked up, contained te 
wealth of the family. Having sig- 
nified our wish to eat, two fewls 
were instantly killed, stripped, cut 
into pieces, and put into one of the 
narrow-necked jars with. a_ little 
water and other ingredients, ‘Lhe 
jar was then placed on the hearth, 
and hot embers swept round the 
bottom: of it, and this wns the whole 
process of cooking. Meantime we 
lay down to sleep, and when called 
to our jneg! found all the riches of 
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the house displayed. Our table was 
spread with a clean napkin, two 
earthen plates, one silver and some 
wooden spoons, and a pitcher of 
tolerable wine. Hunger made us 
perhaps esteém the Portuguese cook- 
ery more highly than we might 

se have on: for we finish- 
ed the contents of our jar, and agreed 
ir calling them excellent. The heat 
of the day being past, we prepared 
to mount our horses; and, greatly 
exhilarated by a comfortable meal, 
wd a draught of wine, where we 
had expected to find little or no- 
thing, pursued our journey towards 
Estremaaz. 

*€ Shortly afier leaving La Venta 
de] Duque we had a view of Estre- 
moz, on the top of a high hill 
distant about twelve miles, The 
country all around affords many 
views of deep valleys, and moun- 
tains crowned with forests; but it 
is reckoned the most dangerous part 
of Portugal to travellers, on account 
of the frequent robberies which take 
place in it. ‘The Portuguese aftirm 
that these robberies are generally 
committed by Spaniards, who easily 
find means to escape to their own 
frontiers with the booty, where they 
are safe from pursuit. Be that as it 
may, we held ourselves prepared, 
and certainly passed many gloomy 
spots, well adapted for scenes of 
villainy, in the bottom of glens, and 
in narraw passes in the woads. ‘The 
sun had already set before we reach- 
ed Estremoz, but we had still light 
enouch to discern its fortifications, 
and that was by fur the largest town 
we had seen since leaving Lisbon. 
Here jt was necessary to wait upon 
the governor, who received us polite- 
ly, addressed us in French, and 
understauding our wish to proceed 
farther that night, gave orders that 
we shopkl be allowed to pass the 
gates. Of this we availed ourselves, 


and preceeded on our road three 
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leagues, to Alcravizas, a miserhjs 
inn, where we with great dithicuity 
procured a light repast, without 
wine, and two straw Pallets for 
beds. In travelling, however, we 
soon learn to accommodate our. 
selves to every thing ; and althoug), 
we had not ridden above forty miles 
that day, we were yet sufficiently 
fatigued to have slept on the bare 
ground, had it been necessary, 

“* We were at day-break pleased 
with the prospect of being out of 
Portugal before night. Although 
the whole country to the south ot 
the Pyrenees had been formerly one 
kingdom, we yet expected to fing 
some striking differences of man- 
ners and customs; nay, even that 
the mountains and trees of Spain 
should have a different character 
from those which surrounded us, 
‘These ideas would alone have short- 
ened the four leagues to Yelves, or 
Elvas, the frontier town of Portugal 
towards Spain, even without the 
additional variety of hills and valleys, 
wide plains, and forests of oak and 
cork trees, About nine o'clock we 
arrived at Elvas, upon the top of 
a steep hill, and commanding a de. 
lighttul prospect of that rich slip 
of ceuntry on the banks of the Gua- 
diana, which marks the frontiers of 
the two kingdoms. As I contem- 
plated from the heights of Elvas 
the wide-spread prospect of moun- 
tains, forests, and fertile plains, [ 
could not help contrasting it with 
the borders of England and Scot- 
land, where the long and inveterate 
hostility of two nations, now close- 
ly united, has produced such ex- 
tensive tracts of bare hills aud bar- 
ren heaths. Portugal seems to have 
exerted all her strength to render 
the fortifications of Elvas form- 
dable, and to garrison it with her 
best soldiers, as if by this outward 
rind she could conceal the weakness 
of her interior. Exclusive of the 

situation, 
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ctation, and the fortifications, the 
place itself has nothing worthy of 
sotice, except a Moorish aqueduct, 
ig some parts of several rows of 
yehes, which still conveys water 
to the town, being in general not 
so well built as Estremoz. ‘To our 
satisfaction, however, we dis- 
covered a coffee-house, where we 
some excellent coitee and 
milk, and delicious figs, upon which 
we breakfasted. ‘Thus refreshed, we 
bade adieu to Elvas without regret, 
and prepared to quit the dominion 
of Portugal. 

“ Presently after descending the 
hill, we came into an even country, 
which however by no means an- 
swered the idea which we had form- 
al of its fertility from the heights, 
the soil being sandy and miserably 
cultivated, and that only in spots. 
About nine miles from Elvas we 
ame to a sandy flat, on which, to 
the right of the road, some tents 
were pitched; under their shade a 
dozen soldiers, stretched out at full 
kngth, formed the advanced guard of 
Portugal. At a little distance a 
imall stream which quickly falls in- 
to the Guadiana is the line of de- 
marcation: It was now nearly dry, 
aad we crossed its bed at full gallop, 
ad waving our hats, striving who 
should be first on the Spanish terri- 
tory. Here we congratulated each 
other, but, as might be expected, 
found as yet no difterence in the soil 
cultivation. The Spaniards, how- 
ever, to judge by the first glance, 
dave too great a contempt for their 
wighbours, to take the trouble of 
wetting up a few scarecrows in sol- 
~~ clothes on their side of the 


“As we approach Badajoz, the 
country becomes more fertile, and 
better cultivated; which indeed 
ought to be the case near a popus 

town, and on the banks of ue 
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Guadiana, one of the great rivers of 
Spain, Wecrossed this fine stream, 
which however is not yet navigable, 
upon an excellent stone bridge, and 
immediately passed under the gates 
of Badajoz, where our passports 
were examined ; and, after the ne- 
cessary ceremony of paying a trifling 
sum to custom-house officers, we 
were left free to find our way all 
over the kingdom, 

‘« Badajoz (pronounced Badahoz} 
is the frontier town of Spain on this 
frontier, as Elvas is of Portugal, and 
is therefore strongly fortified and 
garrisoned, ‘The Spanish soldiers 
who thronged the gates were stout- 
er, and had a more martial look 
than those we had just left behind 
us; but I sought in vain for that 
honest freedom which marks the 
soldier of England. One of my 
companions having business to trans- 
act here, we remained the rest of the 
day, and had time to observe, that 
even in the fronticr towns, a strong 
line of distinction is drawn between 
the two nations. The Spaniard is 
more determined in his gait and 
manners ; his cloak thrown over his 
shoulders gives him something of 
the air of a man of courage, whilst 
the same custom with the Por- 
tugucse manners, gives only the 
look of au assassin. But if we 
notice the difference between the 
men, it is still more apparent in the 
women of the two countries. ‘The 
air, the dress, the walk of the Spa- 
nish ladies, is not only superior to 
that of their neighbours, but per- 
haps of any European nation. The 
lower part of their dress is black, 
with deep fringes; the upper con- 
sists simply of a white muslin veil, 
which, without covering the face, 
falls down on each side of the head, 
crosses over the bosom, and is fast- 
ened behind the back. ‘They walk 
with freedom ; their cyes are — 
al 
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and ‘expressive, and their whcle 
countenances bave that bewitching 
air which an Englishman likes well 

enough to sve in any woman except 
h: is wife, his sister, or the woman he 
truly loves and re spects. 

** Having spent the afternoon in 
viewing Badajoz, we prep. red for 
an early departure on the ensuing 
morning. We were on horseback 
defore sunrise, and arrived at the 
sate leading toward the country just 
asit was opened. 
peasants with their horses, mutes, 
and asses, Joaded with fruits and ve- 
getables, who had been long in wait- 
ing, rushed like a torrent, and 
almost carried us away with them. 
We had no resource but to spur up 
our horses, and force our way thrbu ah 
with no small detriment to many a 
panier of figs and apricots. For 
some time after leaving Badajoz, the 
roed is confined, but we soon came 
to immense uncultivated plains, bor- 
dered all around by distant moun- 
tains, except clc se upon our ri the, 
where were sinall hills with a gente 
slope. At a distance in the plains 
lay Talavéra ia Real, three leagues 
from Badajoz, and our next stage. 
These plains are kept from ¢ altiva- 
tion by the inferierence of 
government, for the benefit of the 
Spanish sheep, which certainly de- 
rive from suc pastures the superior 
excellence of their wool. Not only 
Estremacura, but all the inland pro- 
vinces, abound with these commons, 
with respect to which the prejudices 
of the inhabitants are insurmount- 
able, Why do you not plough 
t* up these fertile deserts?” said [to 
t Spaniard; encourage agricul- 
‘* ture, the _ basis of the creat- 
f* ness of ki: oms. and vour conn. 
ff try may vet rank with the first in 
** Europe.” -“ I see,” replied he; 
that you have the prejudice com- 
‘don to most foreigners, ‘These 
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mountains to the eastward. The 
rains of an aqueduct mark the ap- 
4,to Merida, the ancrent Me. 
gta Aucusta, situated close upon 
the Guadiana, over which we pas- 
sad upon a A ble Roman bridge, in 
gimirable preservation. Resides the 
bridge, Merida contarns many mo- 
suments of the Roman power; such 
gsan amphitheatre almost cutire, a 
circus or chariot course, and a nau- 
machia or aquatic theatre. There 
are also the remains of a triumphal 
arch; a subterraneous passage Jead- 
ing to the river, for watering the 
cattle in times of siege; a small 
temple dedicated to Mars, and va- 
rious columns and broken arches. 
It may give satistaccion to know 
that this temple is now cleansed of 
all its impurities by holy water, and 
holy tapers, and holy priests; and a 
wooden image of the Holy Virgin 
has supplied the place of the frown- 
ing god of war. ‘The whole is at- 
tested by 2 fair inscription on the 
front of the edifice, and which, as 
if to spite the manes of the long de- 

rted founder, is in Latin. ‘The 
walls appear also to be of Roman 
construction, although they former- 
ly extended further into the river, as 
great masses Of ruins in its bed sul- 
ficiently testify. 

“In the market place, the Spa- 
niards have erected a singular mo- 
nument of their ignorance. ‘Three 
ancient altars are piled one above 
another to form a pillar; a stone 
with a Latin inscription, declaring 
that it is dedicated to Concord, 
forms the base, and a modern sta- 
tue of a feinale saint stands upon 
the summit. When we examine 
these altars, the beautiful workman- 
ship of which shews the hand of a 
Grecian sculptor, we are tempted to 
exclaim against this barbarism which 

thus perverted their use, until 


we seflect that this has perhaps been 
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the very means of preserving them 
for a nobler-purpose, and that-they 
yet may one day grace a nations 
al collection, or the musetnns of 
princes, 

‘* Surrounded by so many inter- 
esting objects, we heard withont 
much revret that it was impossible 
to procure horses that day, and hav- 
iog fhished our Spanish olio, we 
spent the afternoon in examining 
them In the evening we bathed 
in the Guadiana, a luxury which 
cannot be conceived except by those 
who have previously tidden many 
hours under a scorching sun, We 
walked below the town, over beds 
of smooth stones, like the shinvly 
besch of Sussex ; yeleven here we 
tound some small bushes, from) be- 
neath whose covert we plunged into 
the river. It here formed a wide 
basin, bottomed with pure sand, 
and fordable all over, as we found, 
to our great surprise, not bemg 
above five feet in depth in the mid- 
die. Above and below this noble 
basin, the river, more confined, 
rushed with a murmuring noise 
over its gravelly bed, and this was 
ihe only noise that we heard.  Par- 
con me, reader; travellers have de- 
scribed with enthusiasm even the 
ruins of apcient baths, why then 
should { pass over in total silence, 
a natural one, whic! tar transcends 
them a!l ? 

* It was eight o'clock the ensu- 
ing mo ning belore we bade adieu 
to Merida, and the banks of the 
Guadiana. Hitherto we had tra- 
velled from [Lisbor tn a dtreetion 
nearly due east, but now our road 
turned to the northward, and be- 
came more varied ‘nd interesting, 
although we had no longer a view 
of the river. A ride of two Jeagues 
brought us to San Pedro de Merida, 
a small and trifline villace, situated 
in a plain, where we chanced horses, 
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and proceeded three leagues further 
to La Venta de !a Guia. This is asmall 
town, and contains one of the few 
good, or at least tolerable inns, to be 
met with on the whole road. Here 
we passed two or three hours dur- 
ing the heat of the day, but in the 
afternoon, when we were preparing 
toset out, one of my companions re- 
ceived a kick from the postillion’s 
horse, which obliged us, however 
unwillingly, to remain there the 
whole of that evening and night. 
At day-break, however, our friend 
was able to mount once more on 
horseback, and we took the road 
to Meajadas, distant three leagues. 
This is a small town containing no- 
thing worthy of notice, and from 
whence a ride of six leagues 
brought us to ‘Truxillo, a snull 
town situated upon a hill, and fa- 


mous fer being the birth place ot 


Pizarro. A great number of stone 
crosses stand at the entrance of the 
town, but we could not Jearn the 
particular causes of their erection. 
As many of them are of very an- 
cient date, perhaps they were built 
to propitiate Heaven by those ad- 
venturers whom the success of their 
fellow citizens attracted to South 
America. At present Truxillo is in 
a state of great decay, and the en- 
trance is through narrow streets, 
alinost choked up with filth. In 
hovour of Pizarro, we dined here, 
aud the same evening pursued our 
journey six leagues farther, through 
Carrascal and Jarayeejo to Miravete. 
Between Lruxillo and Miravete, the 
country is reckoned favourable to 
robbers, being full of deep forests, 
valleys overgrown with trees, and 
high grounds, trom which they can 
observe the approach of travellers, 
‘These circumstances however tend 
to render it a romantic ride, espe- 
cially between Jaraycejo and Mira- 
tele, where the road crosses a high 


mountain, appertaining to 4 cha: 
of hills, branching froea the a 
Sierra Morena. The ruins of 
old Moorish castle crowned the 
brow of a distant hill, which we had 
constantly in view. ‘The idea of 

danger, slight as it was, by keep: 
us silent, and as it were Compress. 
ing our thoughts, gave a double ip. 
terest to the romantic scenery around 
us. It was nearly dark when we 
reached the summit of the mountaiy, 
the steep descent of which was for. 
merly one of the most dificult 
passes of Spain. Now however ay 
excellent winding road leads to the 
bottom, where we found a few 
houses, and a small post-house, ho- 
noured with the name of Las Casas 
de] Puerto de Miravete, and where 
we willingly agreed to pass the 
night. A family, consisting of a 
decent matron and several handsome 
girls, were all presently engaged ia 
preparing Our evening frepast, to 
which their smiles and jokes, whilst 
they waited on us, gave a greater 
relish, A pitcher of good wine 
crowned the supper, over which we 
laughed at the fatigues of the day, 
and talked of the pleasures of home, 
To our great comfort, we found 
clean beds to rest on; anda small 
metal crucifix, and a picture of 
the Holy Virgin at the head ot 
each, effectually guarded our nightly 

slumbers, ' 
‘* Before day-break on the ensuing 
morning, we left Miravete. The 
path continued rugged and uneven 
for some distance, till we came to 
an excellent road, along which we 
had not travelled far, before we be- 
held the Tagus, which we soon after 
crossed upon an excellent bridge. 
That river runs here at the bottom 
of a steep and narrow valley, which 
is indeed its general character 
throughout the whole of its long 
course, It always runs with _ 
sideranic 
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jeable rapidity, which shews a 
~onstant descent from whence - it 
ukes its rise among the mountains 
«the borders of Arragon. From 
Miravete to the post-house of Al- 
garez is a distance of two leagues, 
sod two leagues more brought us to 
Ngvalmoral de Plasencia, a small 
ind tolerably rich town, where we 

ed. From Navalmoral, 
smother post of four leagues brought 
oto La Calzada de Oropesa, a small 
own, where we were again detained 
the remainder of the day for want of 
horses ; several government couriers, 
ing different roads, having met 
bere shortly before our arrival. We 
had not a& at Merida the consolation 
of reflecting that our detention was 
well repaid by the inspection of cu- 
nous and interesting objects, for this 
place contained so little worthy of 
regard, that we were scarcely tempt- 
eto stir abroad. Early the next 
dy, a stage of four leagues brought 
wto La Venta de Pelavenegas, con- 
sisting of two or three houses in the 
middie of a wood through which we 
had been riding the greater part of 
themorning. Here we could ob- 
tin nothing but a little dry bread, 
which must have formed our break- 
fast, had we not been provided with 
a little “chocolate, which they pre- 
pared for us. ‘The woods here 
abound with game, as we could ob- 
erve by several peasants coming 
with their guns, and loaded with 
lares, rabbits, partridges, and wild 
pigeons 


“From this lonely venta we rode 
four leagues to ‘Talavera la Reyna, a 
aty once very populous, and noted 
Mt ts manufacture of silk, and 
Which still maintains a considerable 
mumber of looms, It is well situs 
ated wpon the ‘Tagus, and exhibits 
® the public buildings marks of 

prosperity. Near the town, 


We road towerd Madrid leads under 
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fine avenues of trees, but the coun. 
try soon becomes open and sandy, 
over which, as it was now the heat 
of the day, our horses could go but 
slowly. Not far from Talavera, we 
crossed the sandy bed of a Jarge 
river (the Alberche) upon a — 
ficent stone bridge of many arches, 
under only one or two of whicha 
small stream of water crept slowly 
along. Nothing at first sight can 
appear more ridiculous to a stranger 
than similar bridges which abound 
in Spain. They appear as if placed 
to shew that a river ought to be 
there. But though nearly dry in the 
midst of summer, these channels, 
after the rains, pour down immense 
torrents of water, and it is then that 
the traveller perceives their utility, 
and blesses the name of their found- 
er. On our arrival at the post-house 
of Sotocochinos, two long leagues 
from Talavera, the heat became so 
excessive that we agreed to remain 
there a few hours, and with some 
difficulty procured a scanty meal. 
—Toward the evening we again 
mounted, and rode tive leagues to 
Magqueda ; having stopped to change 
horses at the little village of Bravo. 
Magqueda is only a small town; but 
there are already symptoms of our 
approach to the capital. At our 
posado or inn, we noticed niore at- 
tention to cleanliness and little 
civilities, neater furniture, and a 
table betier served in a long hall. 
Early in the morning we resumed 
our journey, After changing horses 
at La Santa Cruz del Retamar, five 
leagues trom Maqueda brought us 
tS Palmojado, a miserable village, 
where we with difficulty procured a 
little chocolate for our breaktast.— 
Four leagues farther brought us to 
Mostoles, after passing through the 
village of Naval Carnero, where we 
changed horses. As we were now 
withm three leagues of Madrid, it 
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was determined not to make our en- 
try before the evening. 

“© The heat of the day was spent at 
Mostoles, and about stx o'clock we 
set out. A heavy storm of thunder 
and lightning, which clouded all the 
country to the north of us, served 
to add interest to our approach to 
the Spanish capital. We had not 
proceeded far trom Mostoles before 
we perceived, its domes and spires, 
and could determine exactly the 
whole extent, which'by no means 
corresponded with the ideas we had 
formed of the metropolis of so great 
a kingdom. 

« The lamps were already lighted 
before we arrived at the gates, to 
which we approached by a fine 
stone bridge over a sandy rivulet, 
called here the river Manzanares. — 
All the other capitals of Europe 


stand upon great rivers, or arms of 


the sea, and therefore the Mavpza- 
nares is denominated a river; al- 
though in winter it can only be a 


torrent, and in summer a bed of 


exnd. Be that asit may, the entrance 
to Madrid is noble. We passed 
under a erand arch of stone, adorned 
with warlike trophies, and entered 
at once upon a wide street, each side 
of which is composed ot the palaces 
of the grandees of Spain. After 
munyv windin rs, We arrived at the 
market place, where stone crosses, 
numerous lights, and a_ thousand 
different cries, assured us that we 
were once more arrived at a me- 
tropolis. 

*< In a short time we came to La 


Cruz de Malta, or the Cross of 


Malta, one of the most famous inns 
of Madrid, and where I desired our 
p wstilion to Stop. Each ot Inv tra- 
velling companions had houses and 


friends to repairto. They felt as if 


they had reached home, and could 


net but anticipate the pleasure of 


being soon in the midst of a happy 
circle. But when they bade me 


Cs 


adieu I felt asifsuddenly 
a stranger and alone: ; 
La Cruz de Malta. 
- Aftera journey of ou , 
miles on horseback sane i 
’ ACT § arm 
a sun, We naturally wish for a Quiet 
night srest; but in the first moments 
of leisure, I begin to meditate upon 
the tract ot country through which 
we have passed, and the manners of 
the people whom we have seen — 
As Lisbon stands upon the mouth 
of the ‘Tagus, and the sources of thy 
river lie still further to the north 
east of Madrid, it necessarily fol. 
lows that we have been gradual! 
ascending trom the western shores 
of Europe to nearly the centre of 
Spain. Wherever we have passe! 
the ‘Tagus, it flows with a consider. 
ably rapid current toward the At. 
lantic. [ut independently of thet 
consideration, the ascent has bees 
constantly obvious to us. Not only 
the ‘agus bat every smaller river ot 
brook met us, if I may so say, on 
the road etther running toward 
the ‘agus on the one side, ot 
on the: othér into the Guadie 
na, and so to join the Atlantic 
to the southward, between Cape 
St. Vincent and the Straits ot 
Gibraitar. From the gulf.ot, the 


, 
Nandoned 


‘Tagus, travelling to the north east; 


we first meet with large santy 
plains, bordered with mountains ot 
no great beight. As we approach 
Montemor Novo, we find ourselves 
in a country of hills, but it is pot 
till we reach the frontiers of Por- 
tugal, that they can be termed 
mountains, and even then perhaps 
doubttully. From these beights 
the mountains of Spain become 
visible, t vethet with the wide éX- 
tent of country between them, ¢% 
vered in most parts with forests, 
and throveh which runs the Gi 
diana, and the smaller streams that 
fall into it. Arrived at Menda, ¥ 
look back upon the hills, and th 
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bow the Romans must have felt 
eben they conyutred these natural 
ramparts of the unconguered Lusi- 
tanians with the ir own stone Ws alls, 
sad the broad fiver beiween them. 
As we recede frou thr banks ot the 
Guadiana, we appr ach a Jofty 
branch of the mMouniains of Sierra 
Morena, and having crossed this 
branch soon arrive at the deep 
channel of the Tagus. ‘These moun- 
uins, therefore, by separating the 
wo rivers, serve to give them their 
different directions; for it may be 
oserved that they run nearly paral- 
ld to each other for more than twe 
hundred miles, until the Guadiana 
aches Badajoz, when it makes a 
wdden bend, and continues the rest 
of its course due south. From the 
banks of the Tagus the ground con- 
sdantly rises in terraces to Madrid.— 
The casual declivities bear no pro- 
portion to the ascents; a truth 
which we never lose sight of, al- 
though sometimes the road lies over 
immense plains, or through thick 
forests. When we have reached 
Madrid, standing upon several hills 
of a sand) stone, We still observe 
the high ridge of the Guadarrama 
mountains to the northward, and 
their summits must be amongst the 
highest ground in Spain. 

* Retracing our route, we. fiud 
that the roads in Portugal are in a 
most neglected state, whilst in Spain, 
no sooner have we passed the fron 
tiers than we see them excellent 
from Badajoz to Madrid. ‘The Por- 
luguese do not scruple to avow their 
reason for thus not merely abandon- 
ing their roads leading toward Spain, 
but absolutely leading them over the 
most difficult and recky ground: 
“We do not wish,” say they, ‘fF to 
make a road to Lisbon for the 
Spaniards.” The Spaniards, on 
the contrary, construct excellent 
toads, in all directions from their 
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metropolis to the frontiers, and even 
toward France. A generous spirit 
reduced to extremities disdains te 
owe his safety te concealinent ; on 
the contrary, he bares the road to 
his heart, and calls on his enemies 
to strike. In the same spirit the 
Spaniards affect no concealment 
with respect to their fortifications 
and harbours, Any person may ob- 


tain at Madrid excellent plans of 


Cadiz, Ferrol, Barcelona, &c. pub- 
lished by the government, and great- 
Jy superior in accuracy to those exe- 
cuted in other countries. The French, 
on the contrary, are exceedingly 
jealous on these points. 

“* As we have yet a further jour- 
ney to make, if we ever wish to 
leave Spain, I shal] at present say 
nothing of the mode of travelling 
until we reach the port, whatever it 
may be, of our embarkation. In 
the mean time, let us turn our at- 
tention to this city, which, notwith- 
standing all its misfortunes, is still 
perhaps the metropolis ot one of the 
greatest empires, In point of extent, 
existing, 

** Madrid, like Petersburgh, owes 
its origin to political considerations ; 
its site being nearly in the centre of 
Spain, and therefore considered as 
the best adapted tor the foundation 
of a capital. It however possesses 
no other local advantages, and serves 
to display the Spanish idea of great- 
hess of mind, which consists in 
choosing advautageeus mathematical 
points, without regard to other cir- 
cumstances, and then forcing Na- 
ture to bend to their views. By 
going only thirty-five miles to the 
southward, many advantageous and 
beautiful situations might have been 
chosen on the banks of the ‘Lagus, 
either on the fine plains near Aran- 
juez, or on the hills of Toledo, As 
if in contempt of this noble river, 
Madrid is built on the banks of the 
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Manzanares, which is only one of 
its tributary streams, and which in 
summer presents a rivulet creeping 
through a wide bed of sand. If, 
however, we lose sight of this ab- 
surdity, it presents an imposing ap- 
avance, the houses being lofty, 
und built of stone; the streets well 
paved and clean; and the public 
edifices, not being blackened with 
smoke as in London, look as if they 
were newly erected. The great or- 
naments of Madrid, exclusive of its 
ces and its churches, are its 
gates, resembling so many triumphal 
arches, and the Prado or public 
walk. ‘Lhe erection of these gates 
was the glory or the weakness of 
Charles the Third, who has taken 
due care to record his name upon 
them in long inscriptions; but he 
forgot to add walls to them, which, 
in my opinion, would have greatly 
increased the effect. Beautiful gates 
are placed here and there in a miser- 
able wall, which a few three pounders 
would batter down in an hour; so 
strangely are magnificence and po- 
verty bere blended together. The 
Prado, on the contrary, is ad- 
mirable in all parts, being a broad 
walk, adorned with handsome 
fountains, and divided into avenues 
by rows of trees; it bounds the 
whole of one side of the town, being 
terminated at each end by one of 
the gates of the city. ‘The streets 
leading down to it are the broadest 
end finest in Madrid, and on the 
opposite side are the gardens, plea- 
sure-grounds, and palace of the Re- 
tiro, worthy of the residence of a 
prmee, although at present only 
used by the king as a shooting 
ground during his stay at Madrid. 
The fountains of the Prado are in 
ceneral formed after antique models, 
and the water of one of them is the 
purest in the whole city, and the 
only Kind of which the present king 
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drinks, water being his sole beva 
rage. One very broad walk adorn 
ed with these fountains, is th ' 
every fine evening with the fe 
company, and on Sundays, the ki 
queen, and royal family, ride up and 
down the carriage road, and salute 
the people constantly as they pass. 
It is on the Prado that the stranger 
may study with advantage the dress 
the air, and the guit of the Spaniards. 
for then all pass in review before 
him, from the prince to the : 
The nobleman alights from his car. 
riage, and saunters among the 
throng, secmingly careless about his 
fine dress, and the omaments » 
his button-hole, although nodody 
glances at them so often as himself: 
the citizen dresses in the mode ge. 
neral throughout Europe thirty years 
ago; whilst the lower classes that 
venture on the Prado, still wear their 
cloaks thrown over the shoulder, 
and thus preserve the last reliques 
of the ancient toga. All the men 
wear large cocked hats, and all 
smoke cigars ; for this latter purpose 
boys run up and down the Prado 
with a kind of slow torch, which 
burns without flaming, and serves to 
light the cigars. In opposition to 
them, water carriers. with their po- 
rous earthen vases and goblets, vend 
the cool water of the neighbouring 
fountains ; and the various cries of 
fire, fire, and fresh water, water, ate 
heard above the buz of the mingled 
crowd. But the women principally 
attract the eyes ot the stranger.— 
Their simple and elegant dress, their 
veils, which serve any purpose but 
that of conceiliug their faces, the 
freedom of their walk, and thei: 
Jooks, attractive, but not immodest, 
tend to make an Englishman forget 
for a Moment that they are greatly 
inferidr in point ot real beauty to the 
wonten of his own country. ; 
‘Phere is one custom which 
pleases 
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: me much, and which no 
where produces 50 striking an effect 
gsonthe Prado. Exactly at sun-set 
the bells of the churches snd con- 
vents give the signal ior repeating 
the evening prayer to the Virgin. — 
Ip an instant the busy multitude ts 
bushed and arrested, as if by magic. 
The carriages stop, the women veil 
their faces with their fans, the men 
tke off their hats, and all breathe 
out, or are supposed to breathe, a 
short prayer to the protecting Power 
which has brought them to the close 
of another day. After a short, a 
solemn, and not an unpleasing pause, 
the men bow and put on their hats, 
the women uncover their faces, the 
ewriages drive on, and the whole 
crowd is again in motion as before. 
This is one of the few Catholic cus- 
toms which appears to partake of 
piety without superstition, and divest- 
ed of altars, candlesticks, tapers, and 
images. I feel no reluctance to un- 
cover my head among the crowd 
under so noble a canopy as the 
veult of Heaven, where some of the 
stars already begin to appear. ‘Those 
around me mutter a petition or a 
thanksgiving to their favourite saint, 
orto the Mother of God; but I 
have only a heretic though heartfelt 
prayer to offer for those far distant 
from me, a parent, a brother, a sister, 
or a friend. 

“The Manzanares, although in 
summer a mere rivulet, is yet of 
great importance to a large city, si- 
tuated in the middle of an arid 
country, and in a warm climate. As 
the heat of the summer increases, it 
is carefully husbanded, and led into 
natrow channels, where several hun- 
dreds of washerwomen are constant- 
ly seen employed. In one of these 
channels square holes are dug, and 
little huts covered with mats erect- 
ed overthern. These are the baths of 
Madrid, and as the stream, though 
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small, keeps perpetually running 
through them, they may well sup- 
ply the place of more elegant editi- 
ces. In the month of September these 
are struck, one after another, unless 
perhaps a solitary one remains until 
heavy rains among the hills swelt 
the Manzanares jnto a torrent, and 
in a night's time sweep away all 
vestiges of these summer structures. 
These however seldom come una- 
wares. For several days large clouds 
collect on the summits of the Gua- 
darrama mountains, and announce 
by their thick darkness, and vivid 
flashes of lighting, the heavy rains 
which are falling near the sources 
of the river. The distant thunde: 
is faintly heard to roll among the 
valleys, and a few drops of rain even 
reach as fur as Madrid; but in the 
morning the air, which tor several 
days has been oppressive, becomes 
cool and refreshing, and the inha- 
bitants with some satisfaction desire 
a stranger to go and see their river, 
the Manzanares. 

‘©The country around Madrid 
presents in summer a parched and 
barren appearance. Immediately 
after passing through most of the 
gates we enter as upon a desert, and 
look in vain, unless toward the 
Manzanares, for woods, or even 
trees, except near gentlemen's seats, 
farm-houses, or pleasant villages. 
Of these last a few are seen at a 
distance in various directions; but 
of a dull and melancholy appearance, 
The towns and villages of Spain 
may be compared almost universally 
to islands in the midst of the ocean, 
where you travel frotn one to the 
other, without seeing any interme- 
diate object that recalls the idea of 
human habitation. From Lisbon to 
Madrid, excepting two or three 
gloomy castles, there is not a gen- 
tleman's seat visible on the road.— 
The ancient periods of internal war 
and 
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Manzanares, which is only one of 
its tributary streams, and which in 
summer presents a rivulet creeping 
through a wide bed of sand. It, 
however, we lose sight of this ab- 
surdity, it presents an imposing ap- 
avance, the houses being lofty, 
and built of stone; the streets well 
paved and clean; and the public 
edifices, not being blackened with 
smoke as in London, look as if they 
were newly erected. The great or- 
naments of Madrid, exclusive of its 
ces and its churches, are its 
gates, resembling so many triumphal 
arches, and the Prado or public 
walk. ‘Lhe erection of these gates 
was the glory or the weakuess of 
Charles the Third, who has taken 
due care to record his name upon 
them in long inscriptions ; but he 
forgot to add walls to them, which, 
in my opinion, would have greatly 
increased the effect. Beautiful gates 
are placed here and there in a miser- 
able wall, which a few three pounders 
would batter down in an hour; so 
strangely are magnificence and fe 
verty here blended together. ‘The 
Prado, on the contrary, is ad- 
mirable in all parts, being a broad 
walk, adorned with handsome 
fountains, and divided into avenues 
rows of trees; it bounds the 
whole of one side of the town, being 
terminated at each end by one of 
the gates of the city. ‘The streets 
leading down to it are the broadest 
end finest in Madrid, and on the 
opposite side are the gardens, plea- 
sure-grounds, and palace of the Re- 
tiro, worthy of the residence of a 
prince, although at present only 
used by the king as a shooting 
ground during his stay at Madrid. 
The fountains of the Prado are in 
ceneral formed after antique models, 
and the water of one of them is the 
purest in the whole city, and the 
only Kind of which the present king 


drinks, water being his sole bere. 
rage. One very broad walk adorn 
ed with these fountains, is thronens 
every fine evening with the fea 
company, and on Sundays, the ki 
queen, and royal family, ride up and 
down the carriage road, and salute 
the people constantly as they 
It is on the Prado that the stray 
may study with advantave the dress 
the air, and the gait of the Spaniards. 
for then all pass in review before 
him, from the prince to the begpy 
The nobleman alights from his car. 
riage, and saunters among the 
throng, seemingly careless about his 
fine dress, and the ornaments x 
his button-hole, although nobody 
glances at them so often as himself: 
the citizen dresses in the mode ge. 
neral throughout Europe thirty years 
ago; whilst the lower classes that 
venture on the Prado, still wear their 
cloaks thrown over the shoulder, 
and thus preserve the last reliques 
of the ancient toga. All the men 
wear large cocked hats, and all 
smoke cigars ;_ for this latter pu 
boys run up and down the Prado 
with a kind of slow torch, which 
burns without flaming, and serves to 
light the cigars. In opposition to 
them, water carriers. with their 
rous earthen vases and goblets, vend 
the cool water of the neighbouring 
fountains ; and the various cries of 
fire, fire, and fresh water, water, ate 
heard above the buz of the mingled 
crowd. But the women principally 
attract the eyes of the stranger.— 
Their simple and elegant dress, they 
veils, which serve any purpose but 
that of concel lug their faces, the 
freedom of theiry walk, and thei: 
Jooks, attractive, but not immodest, 
tend to make an Englishman forget 
for a Moment that they are greatly 
inferiér in point of real beauty to the 
women of his own couatry. . 
‘here is one custom whic 
; pleases 
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roduces so striking an effect 
aie Prado. Exactly at sun-set 
the bells of the churches snd con- 
vents give the signal ior repeating 
the evening prayer to the Virgin. — 
Ip an instant the busy multitude is 
pushed and arrested, as if by magic. 
The carriages stop, the women veil 
their faces with their fans, the men 
take off their hats, and all breathe 
gut, or are supposed to breathe, a 
short prayer to the protecting Power 
which has brought them to the close 
of another day. After a short, a 
slemn, and not an unpleasing pause, 
the men bow and put on their hats, 
the women uncover their faces, the 
carriages drive on, and the whole 
crowd is again in motion as before. 
This is one of the tew Catholic cus- 
toms which appears to partake of 
piety withoutsuperstition, and divest- 
ed of altars, candlesticks, tapers, and 
images. I feel no reluctance to un- 
cover my head among the crowd 
under so nobie a canopy as the 
veult of Heaven, where some of the 
stars already begin to appear. Those 
around me mutter a petition or a 
thanksgiving to their favourite saint, 
oto the Mother of God; but I 
have only a heretic though heartfelt 
prayer to offer for those far distant 
from me, a parent, a brother, a sister, 
or a friend. 

“The Manzanares, although in 
simmer a mere rivulet, is yet of 
great importance to a Jarge city, si- 
tuated in the middle of an arid 
country, andin a warm climate. As 
the heat of the summer increases, it 
is carefully husbanded, and led into 
fatrow channels, where several hun- 
dreds of washerwomen are constant- 
ly seen employed. In one of these 
channels square holes are dug, and 
little huts covered with mats erect- 
ed over thern. These are the baths of 
Madrid, and as the stream, though 
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small, Keeps perpetually running 
through them, they may well sup- 
ply the place of more elegant editi- 
ces. In the month of September these 
are struck, one after another, unless 
perhaps a solitary one remains until 
heavy rains among the hills swell! 
the Manzanares into a torrent, and 
in a night's time sweep away all 
vestiges of these summer structures. 
These however seldom come una- 
wares. For several days large clouds 
collect on the summits of the Gua- 
darrama mountains, and announce 
by their thick darkness, and vivid 
flashes of lightuing, the heavy rains 
which are falling near the sources 
of the river. The distant thunde: 
is faintly heard to roll among the 
valleys, and a few drops of rain even 
reach as far as Madrid; but in the 
morning the air, which tor several 
days has been oppressive, becomes 
cool and refreshing, and the inha- 
bitants with some satisfaction desire 
a stranger to go and see their river, 
the Manzanares. 

‘The country around Madrid 
presents in summer a parched and 
barren appearance. Immediately 
after passing through most of the 
gates we enter as upon a desert, and 
Jook in vain, unless toward the 
Manzanares, for woods, or even 
trees, except near gentlemen's seats, 
farm-houses, or pleasant villages. 
Of these last a few are seen at a 
distance in various directions; but 
of a dull and melancholy appearance. 
The towns and villages of Spain 
may be compared almost universally 
to islands in the midst of the ocean, 
where you travel frotn one to the 
other, without seeing any interme- 
diate object that recalls the idea of 
human habitation. From Lisbon to 
Madrid, excepting two or three 
gloomy castles, there is not a gen- 
tleman's seat visible on the road.— 
The ancient periods of internal war 
and 
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and rapine seem to have lefi so strong 
ah impressicn on the minds and 
customs of the people, that they are 
utvaid to inhabit except near to each 
ether, and in clusters for mutual 
protection, Hence there is scarcely 
a pleasant walk in the neighbour- 
hood of Madrid. ‘The most interest- 
me as that on the north side; for 
alihough the country 1s pertectly 
open, yet the range of the Guadar- 


rama mountains, the nearest of 


which are about twenty miles dis- 
tant, presents at all times a grand 
wbject. if the sky is Clear, we con- 
icemplate with pleasure thew bold 
vuilines, the deep shades which 
mark their valleys, and ticir pro- 
mminent distant clifls, enlightened by 
hike SUN. ‘Lheir ippearanc e is still 
more interesting when shrouded, al- 
most to their bases, in clouds and 
jolling storms; and in winter their 
summits are covered with snow.— 
Qi a different nature is a waik of a 
iew miies along the borders of a 
canal planted with trees, and not 
worthy of being mentioned, except 
as the only one of its kind near the 
city. ‘This canal was begun with 
great eagerness and great magnifi- 
cence. It was destined to open a 
communication between the capital 
and the eastern provinces; but par- 
ticularly with the rivers which take 
their rise in the mountains on the 
borders of Arragon; namely, the 
‘Tagus running to the westward, and 
the Guadalaviar and Jucar which 
fall into the Mediterranean, opposite 
tu the islands ef Ivica and Majorca. 
Reservoirs were sketched cut among 
the Guadarrama fountains, to col- 
lect aud preserve the winter rains ; 
several miles of the canal were dug, 
furnished with two or three locks, 
and planted along the borders with 
Urees ; but by some fatality, the 
project is still incomplete, or rather 
has been abandoned for a new one. 
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The ravelle r toward San Tide& 80 Ov 
Segovia beholds they UinS Of immense 
mounds actoss the valleys destined 
as Teservoirs 5 or, tf at Madrid, ingy 
walk a few miles under the shade of 
trees, along the banks of a stagnant 
canal ; and he bas then seen all that 
exists of this mighty project, the 
advantages of which to Spain were 
to have been incalculable, A third 
walk is along the great road |e iding 
to San Ildefonso, and the Escorial, 
It runs forsome distance along the 
Manzanares, shaded by trees; and, 
after walking a few miles, we arrive 
at a small wood, the only One hear 
Madrid. Here -the e; Zens, buth 
men and women, resort on their 
holidays in great numbers, forming 
cheerful parties under the shade of 
the trees, where they come and est 
their dinne rs with a betier relish 
thanathome. As the Spanish woe 
men of all ranks ave wholly free 
from reserve, they sing, and laugh, 
and joke with the passing stranger, 
whom they never fail to offer a share 
of their repast. 

*€ The air of Madrid is remarkably 
pure and healthy, arising from iis 
being situated at a much greater 
height above the level of the sea 
than any other capital in Europe 
Nothing can exceed the delighttul 
coolness of the mornings, or the 
brilliancy of the starsat night. The 
moonlight evenings above all are des 
licious, almost beyond what we can 
forman idea of, even from the hnest 
frosty nights of England. It is on 
such nights that the soul of the 
stranger is filled with a secret plea 
sure, whilst he beholds so mild a 
light, and breathes so pure an aif. 
It is on such nights that the Jover 
places himself beneath ihe window 
ot his mistress, and to his uokling 
guitar sings his hopes and fears, the 


pangs ot jealousy, or the pleasures of 
mutual affection, If she be not 


unkind, 
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dukind the casement is opened and 
sat at intervals; to shew that he is 
heard, and even this slight proot 
of regard delights him. — 

“ whole population of Ma- 
arid, consisting of about two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand souls, may 
be said to be merely an appendage 
wo the court, the absence of which is 
immediately aud seasibly felt. In or- 
der to break, or rather to prevent the 
reviving of the ancient feudal spirit, 
the crown insists upon the whole of 
the Spanish nobility residing in the 
capital; and what was at first a po- 
jiical institution has now become 
so much a fashion, that a banish- 
ment to the country is considered 
% a most grievous punishment.— 
From this great concourse of nobi- 
lity, the manners even of the lower 
classes partake of much urbanity, 
yet in some parts mixed with an 
attention to punctilios. If two por- 
ters meet, they do not fail to salute 
exch other with the title of senor 
and cavallero; but all ranks are 
jealous of giving the wall in walking 
thé stseets, and duels have not un- 
frequently taken place on this ac- 
count. Assassinations are however 
less frequent, considering the popu- 
laion, than in most of the other 
great towns in Spain. 

“ Ju their diet the citizens are 
temperate and uniform. ‘The uni- 
versal and regular dish for all rauks 
is the pucheiro, a kind of stew of 
meat and an excellent species of 
large pea, which grows in the utmost 
perfection near San Ildefonso : with 
by far the greater part, this forms 
the whole of the dinner, and is 
truly 2 national dish, being regularly 
served every day at the king’s table, 
a weil as at that of the poorest me- 
chanic, In niost of the other articles 
of their cookery vil is greatly used, 
and that in general of a very mdif- 
ey: iudeed they use the 

,. 
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same for their kitchens as for burn- 
ing in their lamps. The oil of Va- 
lencia is excellent, but. that is never 
met with on the roads, and an 
Englishman is astonished to find 
that, except at Madrid, he cannot 
obtain, at any price, such good oil 
as is commonly used in London, 
There are some landiords that draw 
their wine and their yinegar from the 
same cask; but all of them draw 
the oil for their lamps and their ra- 
gouts from the same jar; with such 
oil, water, vinegar, garlick, and 
bread, cut small and mixed up cold 
together, a Spaniard forms a mess, 
with which he appeases his hunger 
for the whole day. On the road 
from Lisbon, hunger, thirst, and 
fatigue, made us relish these kinds 
ot bread and water sallads, but when 
placed before us at Madrid, although 
made of better materials, we hardly 
deigned to look at them. ‘Iwo 
other great ingredients in Spanish 
cookery are, the tomata or love 
apple, and the green pepper pod.— 
The former stewed, and the latter 
boiled, and eaten with bread, form 
in their seasons very material arti- 
cles o! the food of the lower classes. 
‘The tomata is indeed in general use 
over all the countries ot the Levant; 
alihough pulpy, and possessing very 
jitde nourishment, and genera! y 
unpleasant in the taste to strangers. 
It may here be observed, that the 
markets of Madrid are scantily 
enough supplied with meat, but 
plentitully with vegetables and 
fruits; of the latter, the grapes 
melons, peaches, and cherries, are 
delicious. In their great entertain- 
ments, they are fond of briaging in 
one dish after another; reserving 
what they esteem the best to the 
last, as if they delighted in taking 
their guests by surprise; enticing, 
and ip a wianner f feing them to eat 
more, after being already satished. 
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During dinner they drink plenti- 
fully enough of wine diluted with 
water, and a few bottles of French 
Wines terminate the repast. After 
risiny from table, coftce is served 
found, and the party breaks up.— 
Most of the guests retire to their 
siesta or afternoon's nap, universal 
thronghout Spain; and in the even- 
ing fresh parties are again formed, 
either for cards, the Prado, or the 
theatre. As the pucheiro is the 
general dinner, so a single cup of 
chocolate, with a little bread, is the 
universal breakfast of the Spaniards ; 
after which they drink a glass or two 
of cold water. Whenever they tra- 
vel they carry chocolate with them, 
and when they ¢an procure nothing 
else, with a little warm water and 
some bread, they make a kind of 
meal with which they are contented, 
Yet Ihave had many occasions to 
remark, that their temperance is 
perhaps, in general, more constrain- 
ed, than constitutional or voluntary. 
At all public tables 1] have seen that 
a Spaniard eats full as much as the 
foreigner by his side. In the use of 
wine they are certainly temperate, 
and a dranken Spaniard, even of the 
lowest class, is scarcely ever seen in 
the streets of Madrid. To atone for 
this, they smoke immoderately, and 
at all hours, from their first rising 
to their hour of going to bed. They 
do not use pipes, but smoke the to- 
bacco leaf itself rolled up, or cut 
small and wrapped in a slight cover- 
ing, such as paper, or the thin leaves 
of maiz. Great quantities of to- 
bacco thus prepared are imported 
from the Havannah, under the-name 
of cigars, in slight cedar or maho- 
gany boxes, containing. a thousand 
each, Those wrapt: in the leaf of 
maiz are called pachitlos, or jittle 
straws, and are chiefly smoked by 
the women, for whose use also 
others are formed ef white paper, 
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ornamented with a kind of 
wire. I have seen women of some 
rank playing at cards, and smoking 
these pachillos, _ The great Duchess 
of Alva, one of the most sensible 
and noble spirited women that Spain 
has produced for many years, was 
fond of using them. 

“* The aniusements are now much 
the same as in other parts of Kp. 
rope, and contain little that is na- 
tional, since the suppression of the 
bull-fights by the preseut king. Hu. 
manity was the motive alleged for 
this suppression ; but it is said w 
have been occasioned by the people 
loudly expressing their dissatistac. 
tion at some orders given by him 
relative to the management of a 
fight where he was present. The 
murmur was called a mutiny: ées- 
potism was alarmed ; and either to 
shew his fears, or his power, the 
king at once forbade this favourite 
diversion of a great people. The 
heat of the climate discourages ath- 
letic exercises ; walking on the Pra 
do, riding in carriages, cards, smok- 
ing, and billiards, are therefore the 
principal amusements of the inhabit. 
ants of Madrid. Their theatres 
are seldom thronged but on the te- 
presentation of a new piece; and 
the public taste is certainlphere net 
very correct, and often applauds not 
merely buffooneries, but indecency. 
Translations from Kotzebue and the 
German dramatists have alse found 
their way to the Spanish boards, 
and, although favourably enough 
received, have not been crowned 
with that madness of applause ¥ hich 
some years ago disgraced the public 
taste of England. They are fond of 
dramas, taken from their owt 
history, and I have seen a Sp 
nish audience kindled into a me 
mentary enthusiasm by the repre- 
sentation of the brave actions °! 


a Cortez, or a Pizarro; or mene® 
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jnto tears at the sight of Columbus 
inchains, whilst he related what he 
had done for his country, and re- 
sd an ungrateful court for his 
unrewarded services and unmerited 
sufferings. The play is generally 
followed by a dance of one or two 
ons, and is either the Fandango 
or Bolera. The former is not very de- 
cent; but the Jatter, in which th 
dancers keep time with their casta- 
pets, is pleasing. The people are 
astonishingly fond of both, and, al- 
though the dance lasts but a very 
short time, appear to derive more 

“sure from it than the whole of 
the play. ‘The dress of the female 
dancers is that of the Andalusian 
women, carried to excess in orna- 
ments, spangles, and fringes, but 
producing a rich and seductive etfect. 

“ During my residence in Madrid, 
I] saw and heard but little of the 
Holy Inquisition, once so tormidable 
in Spain, and which still remains 
anxious to prevent the rapid pro- 
gress of knowledge. A Spaniard, 
however, of undoubted veracity, as- 
sured me that instances sometimes 
occurred of its exerting a portion of 
that enormous power which it still 
nominally holds. Returning home 
late one evening, in passing a large 
building, his ears were struck with 
deep groans, which seemed faintly 
to pierce the thick walls of the 
building. He anxiously stopped to 
listen ; but scarcely hatl he inclined 
his ear, when two men, who by 
their dress he knew to be the ser- 
vants of the Inquisition, suddenly 
sued from underneath a dark 
feway, and in stern language or- 

red him to be gone; a mandate 
with which he did not fail instantly 
{0 coinply. 

“One part of the duty of this 
lastitution consists in the inspection 
tall books brought to Madrid: an 
mspection which is rigorously per- 
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formed. When my little portman. 
teau arrived by the carrier ttom Lis- 
bon, I was requested to attend at the 
Custom-House, With the’ key, that 
its contents might be exumined— 
Two reverend occlesiastics of the 
Inquisition were present, and at the 
sight of their stern countenances I 
trembled for the fate of my Lucre- 
tius, the constant conipanion of all 
my travels. ‘Lheir mode of opera- 
tion, however, was very shoft. Be- 
fore them Jay a thick quarto volume, 
containing a list of all the baoks pro- 
hibited by the Inquisition, alpha- 
betically: arranged. ‘To this they 
referred, and as Lucretius, Livy, and 
fuclid, were not amongst the nuin- 
ber proscribed, I was charged a 
trifling: duty, and my books were 
allowed to pass. ‘The two Inspee- 
lors freely allowed me to examine 
the list: where, amongst others, [ 
was astonished to find the English 
Spectator. The Spectator a proli+ 
bited book in the metropolis of 
Spain, and Lucretius licensed! Buc 
the authors of the Spectator were 
English heretics, and Lucretius was 
ovly an atheist. 

“« With respect to the public 
buildings of Madrid, it does not en- 
ter into the plan of this hasty jour- 
nal to enumerate them. Suffice it 
to observe, that there is scarcely a 
church or a convent that does not 
contain some peculiarity of archi- 
tecture, some picture, statue, or co 
Jumn worthy of being seen. The 
palace of the Retiro, ard still more 
the new palace, contains many cu- 
riosities, and valuable paintings.— 
The latter, ke muny great Spanish 
undertakings, remzins unfinished : 
if completed, it would certainly be 
the most magnificent palace in Eu. 
rope ; end its situation on the br6w 
of a hill, fronting the Mandanares, 
adds an éffect still more imposing. 
Above all, the Royal Museum must 
L2 not 
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not pass unnoticed. Here there is 
no need of tickets or money to gain 
admission. It is open on certain 
days in the week, and at stated 
hours, during which every persou of 
a tolerably decent appearance is 2d- 
mitted. The collection of animals, 
birds, ores, spars, and other articles 
of natural history, is not perhaps 
superior to those of many other 
countries ; but the curiosities trom 
South America, and which are shewn 
apart, are such as can no where else 
be found. Not only the skims of 
animals and birds, pecuhar.to that 
Continent, are there preserved, but 
the arms, dress, and utensils of the 
ancient Peruvians. Among these 
may be observed their great stand- 
ard, and the drinking cup of Mon- 
tezuma, formed of a single precious 
stone, and his golden sceptre. ‘The 
sight of these trophies, purchased at 
the expence of so much innocent 
blood, awakens deep reflections in 
the mind, 

‘* The religions processions are 
mianaged bere with great magnifi- 
cence, and may indeed be termed 
one of the principal amusements of 
the people, Sometimes it is the re- 
lique of a martyr, sometines of a 
female saint, and even of an apostle, 

r a primitive father of the church. 

‘he invaluable skull, or arm, or 
finger, is carried through the streets, 
encased in gold, and covered with a 
canopy, and the people throw them- 
selves on their knees as it approaches 
them, But great is the joy when 
the entire body of a saint, or a whole 


bag of holy bones, is the subject of 


the piece. Notice is publicly given 
of the streets through which the pro- 
cession is to pass, and the balconies 
are hung with rich carpets and vel 
vet eurtains, at the same time that 
they are crowded with women 
dressed in their finest clothes. First 
marches a band of music playing so- 
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lemn tunes ; then Choristers, whe 
chaunt anthems; and they are ful 
lowed by a Jong double row of 
monks, with lighted tapers in their 
hands, and generally clothed in 
white. A little boy, and sometimes 
aman, walks alongside of each of 
the monks, and catches the war 
which drops trom. the tapers; and 
it is indeed astonishing how much ix 
thus collected in the course of a 
single procession. At Jength appears 
the holy relique, carried by six or 
eight sturdy priests, on a shrine of 
magssy silver{ and shaded from the 
night aw by a rich canopy of silk.— 
A priest preeedes it, swinging 2 sib 
ver censer, whick throws out clouds 
of perfume, and walking backwards, 
that he may not seem to shew auy 
disrespect to the sacred bones. A 
company of soldiers with fixed 
bayonets closes the procession : aud 
happy are they who are chosen for 
this service, net anly on account of 
the holiness of the office, but also 
because they are paid a quarter of a 
dollar each. A vast crowd of both 
sexes, and of every age and cond 
tion, follow the whole with heads 
uncovered. J saw the reliques of 
Santa Barbara thus carried and thus 
attended. It was on the very same 
day and hour, some thousanc years 
ago, as every body well knows, that 
she was carried up into Heaven, 
being a particular favourite of the 
Holy Virgin. Fortunately, she left 
behind. her all her clothes, even 
the shoes on her feet, and the jewek 
in her hair, and which it need net 
be donbted have ever since been 
scrupulously preserved. ‘The place 
of the body was supplied by the 
image of a handsome young womaa, 
richly dressed, reposing on a couck 
of silyer, and her head encircleé 
with golden rays; but 1 was ato 
nished to find that female dress had 
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for these last thousand years, Santa 
Barbara might have gene to count 
without being stared at; and even 
her shoes, which were of red Mo- 
rocco leather, J should have ima- 
gined had been made only a few 
days before, had not two long rows 
ef tapers, a band of soldiers, and 
a kneeling multitude, sufficiently 
proved that they could not be less 
than a millenium oki. A church 
had been previously illuminated, and 
prepared for her reception, and 
rockets were fired in constant suc- 
cession, until she was sately lodged 
before the grand altar. Here she 
lay in state, until at least one-fourth 
ot the population of Madrid had 
vassod in review through the church, 
and paid their devotions at her 
shrine. { held upa little girl in 
iny arms, that she might see over 
the heads of the crowd, and during 
this time some pious Spaniard took 
an opportunity of picking my pocket, 
under the very nose of Santa Bar- 
bara. ‘This was the price I paid 
for beholding the mummeries play- 
ed off before this great wooden doll. 
iwas hardly less fortunate on apo- 
ther oceasion. Returning home one 
evening, I noticed a crowd at the 
corner of a street, listening to a 
friar, who was haranguing them 
trom under the penthouse of a door, 
Full of curiosity, 1 mingled with the 
rest, and heard a serious discourse. 
solemnly delivered. ‘lYoward the 
close of his harangue, however, he 
tapped on the door behind him; a 
ainall wicket in it was opened, aud 
a crucifix and lighted tapcr were 
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handed out: these he held up with 
vehemence, and gestures, and ex- 
clamations, and in an instant down 
came all present on their knees, ex- 
cept ntyself, who remained standing 
for a few moments, surprised by the 
unexpectedness of the maneuvre, 
A violent tug on the coat, however, 
was soon a suthcient hint, and I was 
abliged to Keeel in the dirt am 
the rest. But after this I took 
great care to avoid all such pious 
crowds. 

‘« J have now related ali that par- 
fcularly struck me during my stay 
at Madrid. Asa capital, I admire 
it as being the centre ef the king- 
dom, in a clear and healthy air, well 
built, plentitully supplied with pure 
water, and ornamented with several 
public works, which bespeak a na- 
tional character aiming at greatness, 
But 1 am grieved to see new palaces 
building, while canals are left un- 
tinished under the walls of the town, 
and in a climate where they might 
be rendered of such vast utijity. I 
sufficiently esteem the manners of 
the inhabitants; but I regret to 
tind cheir most private conversations 
cramped by the fear of speaking any 
thing which might come to the ears 
of a jealous government. I feel 
myselt, like ali the rest, merely an 
appendage, and one of the slaves of 
the court. Spies wrapped up in 
large cloaks stand at the corners of 
all the streets. Men converse here in 
whispers and shrugs, and I am tired 
of being constantly reminded by my 
friends, that I must not speak with 
so much freedom,” 
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Descgrrtion oF Arceciras anv Gisrarar, 


[From the same.]} 


the western side of the 

vy of Gibraltar, was, at the com- 
mencemenut of the Jast century, 
a pl ace of little importance, and 
consisted chiefly of Oskhermen’s 
huts; but the capture and con- 
titued possession of Gibraltar 
by the Engtish, rendered a coun- 
terpoiut inthe Bay necessary to 
Spain, and trom that moment it has 


fs SS eqasaren situated on 


contiuned to increase. ts chicf 


trade in time of peace is a contra- 
band one with the English ; but it 
flourishes mostly in war, from the 
great resort of gun-boats and priva- 
teers, which tind here a commodious 
situation tor observing and capturing 
enemy's vessels in the narrow en- 
trance of the Mediterranean. I!t ts 
built partly on a flat along the beach, 
and partly on the slope of small 
heichts, which form the first eleva- 
tion from the sea towards the moun- 
tuins behind the town. ‘These moun- 
tains appear in general to be about 
two thousand feet in height, extend- 
ing in a north-easterly direction 
trom the borders of the straits near 
‘Luriffa, towards the mountains of 
Granada, of which they probably 
form an appendage. ‘“Lbey are con- 
Siderably steep towards the Bay, but 
sill more soon the western side, 
where they present, as [ have al- 
realy observed, bare summits, ap- 
parently inaccessible, and valleys of 
great ce} th. rom them flow se- 
veral smaijl streams, which fall into 
the Pay of Gibraltar. The mouth 
ot one of these streams, named E] 
Miiel, forms a creek, the banks on 
one side of which are steep, but flat 
on the other, aud on this flat stands 


the lower part of Algeciras. [no this 
part is the imarket-place, ornamen. 
ed with 2 fountain, where the Watey 
brought by ithe aqueduct from the 
hills is discharged, and serves to sup. 
ply the whole town and shipping; 
very little rain being collected jy 
cisterns. ‘Lhe general appearance 
ot the town by no means belies the 
first jMpressions made on descending 
mwto it from the mow tains, bemg 
poorly built, except a few houses 
belonging to the principal inhabit 
ants; aiid even they are unworthy of 
notice, the residence of the governor 
being inferior in appearance to that 
of an ordinary gentleman's honse in 
England. The streets, however, are 
nat inconvenienty nerrow, and the 
houses being generally built of stone, 
however rough, have a better look 
than the mud-walled and strawe 
thatched houses so common in the 
western provinces. ‘The inhabitants 
make great use of flat grey stones to 
roof their houses. ‘This stone is 
found in quarries, in a bay to the 
southward of the town, and separates 
naturally into large lamin or plates, 
and is therefore well adapted for the 
purpose, not being apt to break, nor 
to loosen and blow off in heavy 
winds, like slates. The chief and 
indeed only ornament of the town is 
the steeple of the new chureh in 
the upper square, It is merely a 
quadrangular tower of stone, from 
the top of which the signals made 
along the coast are answered and 
repeated. It is partly built out of 
the ruins of a very ancient tower 
which stood on the same spot ; and 
it is somewhat singular that the oid 
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snd has been worked ina similar 
manner, and employed as such in 
the new building. ‘The church, in 
ws interior regulations, partakes in 
s very faint degree ot the tagnifi- 
cence of the churches in the princi- 
pal towns of Spain ; and shews from 
cis material distinction the secent 
rise of Algeciras. 

« But whatever may be the gene- 
rl wretchedness of its appearance, 
Algeciras becomes of importance 
on two considerations ; the one of a 

ial, the other of a general na- 

wre, In 1801, an English squadron, 
wer the command of Sir James 
Saumarez, attacked a fleet of French 
snd Spanish ships anchored under 
the batteries, and were repulsed.— 
An English line of battle ship, the 
Hannibal, 74, grounded, and having 
lost nearly half her crew, struck to 
the batteries. After being taken 
possession of by the Spaniards, the 
name was altered to the Algeciras, 
This event alone would scem to 
tender it a place worthy of notice, 
and the first question which an 
Englishman eagerly inquires, is, 
‘To what battery did the Hannibal 
strike ?? He is surprised to be shewn 
a kind of redoubt, close to the 
northward of the town, with a low 
parapet wall, furnished with six or 
tight heavy brass cannon, and to- 
wards the high road surrounded 
oom gp by a thick hedge of aloes. 

few more guns are disposed on 
the heights along shore ; but about 
half musket shot from the beach is 
asmall rocky, island, on which is 
built a fort of some strength, and 
this completes the defence of Alge- 
ciras towards the sea. ‘Three miles 
to the south is a fine bay, on one 
pont of which stands a Martello 
sgnal tower, and a battery of five 
avy cannon; but at too great a 
distance to be of any use in defend- 
by the town, being indeed merely 
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calculated to protect the mouth of 
the bay; and even for that I wasa 
witness of its being of little use. 

‘* The fortifications and batteries 
af Algeciras then, ina military point 
of view, are as contemptible as the 
town itself; but what renders it 
chiefly notorious is, the shelter it 
affords to the numerous gun-boats 
and smail privateers which infest 
the entrance of the Mediterranean, 
and the consequent great annoyante 
to the English cominerce, These 
gun-boats are from twenty-five to 
fifty tous burthen, with two masts, 
and large lateen sails. ‘They are full 
of men; and in calm weather can 
be rowed nearly four miles in an 
hour. In general they have a single 
gun in the bows, carrying a ball 
of thirty-two or thirty-six Spanish 
pounds; but sometimes they are 
armed with two long 2-4-pounders, 
either both forward, or one in the 
bow and the oer astern. In a 
fresh breeze these boats can do little 
injury, not only because, being 
strongly and heavily built, the weight 
of their guns buries them under 
every wave; but even, were they 
not to dip, the sudden rise and fall 
in such small vessels prevents the 
taking any just aim. But in calms 
or light aivs they are capable of do- 
ing much mischief, every thing bes 
ing then in their favour, With the 
assistance of their oars, they can go 
ahead and manoeuvre round even a 
ship of war; and should it be quite 
calm, take whatever station they 
choose, without it being in the 
power of their enemy to prevent 
them. ‘Their guns being of a great 
length and calibre, they can place 
themselves out of the reach of most 
vessels’ stern or bow chasers, whils¢ 
they fire along the level surface of 
the water with as much deliberation, 
and as unmolested, as if firing at a 
mark. Add to this, a vessel is a 
large 
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large object, and hardly to be missed 
by their gunners, however unskil- 
ful ; whilst they, on the contrary, 
present only the bow of a boat low 
in the water, and exceedingly dith- 
cult to hit. Such are their advav- 
tages in calms or light airs ; and itis 
therefore not to be wondered at that 
they capture many vessels in a place 
subject to such capricious currents, 
and sudden shifts of wind, as the 
Straits of Gibraltar. The long wars 
with England have taught the Spa- 
niards the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of these floating one-gun bat- 
teries. When there is a breeze of 
wind they lie quiet under the heights 
of Algeciras, while the English tri- 
gates cruize backwards and torwards 
constantly in view, But in the calm 
mornings which commonly succeed 
the heavy easterly gales, they may 
be seen rowing out along the shores 
of the bay in ileets. ‘They are then 
full of courage, and vow nothing 
less than the total destruction of 
their enemies. When arrived in 
the gut, perbaps they behold an 
English vessel, whieh will not obey 
dhe helm, carried hither and thither 
by the violent eddies from both 
shores. , ‘The lust of plunder stimu- 
lates them to venture out, in which 
case the ship, if a meiehantman, 
has little chance of escape. Should 
they succeed in the capture, all the 

boats iminediately ply their oars, 

and if the calm continues, soon tow 

their prize under the batteries of 
Algeciras. ‘Thus, if fortunatc, they 

gain a vessel worth perhaps twenty 
thousand pounds or more ; it taken, 

they lose a beat and one gun, and 
the prisoners are sent over again 

from Gibraltar in a few days, Such 

is the case in calms; but with an 

ordinary breeze, and in deep water, 

asiigle Evelish frigate is suthcient 

to pat te theht all the gun-boats 

fio Cadiz to the bay of Gibraltar. 
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“* When at Algeciras, I guy th 
sufficienily demunstraied, ery 
were made for an English coy, . 
having entered the gut’ The am. 
ther was nearly calm; and 9lj the 
boats got under weigh, full of wen 
and with infinite bustle and noise — 
Nothing else was expected than the 
capture ot the whole COUN OY ; but 
unfortunately for them, a sinal] 
breeze ‘Sprung up soan afterwards, 
and a frigate and a brig of war were 
seen standing out of Gibraltar, righ: 
ACTUSS the bay. I was already out 
of the town, and near the Martello 
tower, at the mouth of the small 
bay already mentioned, when the 
gun-boats had begun to collect to. 
gether on the approach of the tri. 
gate. ‘The Spaniards weve the firs 
to fire, both trom their beats and 
their batteries on the opposite side 
of the bay, while the fiigate stood 
on without returning a single shot, 
until so near that grape could reach 
them. ‘Then she opened her ports, 
lufing up in the wind and bearing 
away alternately, so as to bring both 
ber broadsides iute action, and pours 
ed such a shower of round and grape 
shot, that not only the boats, but 
the sea, all round them, seemed to 
be covered. ‘The Spaniards did not 
long withstand this terribie bai, 
They altered their course, and pulled 
with all their might tor Algeciras, 
whilst the shot of the trigate conte 
nued to whistle over they beads, 
and strike the rocks on shore with ¢ 
great noise, shattering porti ns of 
them into large splinters, The bug 
never fired a shat, but stood as close 
as possible to the shore, in order to 
cut off the retreat af any boat that 
might drop behind. Wah the less 
of some men killed aud wounded, 
however, and ope beat sunk, the 
rest got back, and the English cob- 
voy passed in perfect satiety. 

* This issue of an engagement 
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a single frigate and all the 
boats of Algeciras, along their 
own shores, sufficiently shewed what 
would have been their fate in the 
middle of the bay or the open sea. 
Some would have been run down, 
othérs sunk, and others taken, with 
the Joss of half their crews, from the 
fire of the lofty decks of the frigate. 
Jt is more than probable that not 
one would have escaped to tell tie 
story; unless indeed their repeated 
and fervent prayers to Saint Antonio 
had induced his interposition, in the 
shape of a sudden calm, in their be- 
halt. J had thus ocular demonstra- 
tion of the total inutility of all such 
try craft, however strongly con- 
structed, and however numerous, 
when put in competion with large 
ships of war, properly manquvred. 
Icontess that I necded such proof to 
overcome the prejudices which | 
had conceived in my own mind in 
tavour of gun-boats. 

«The aqueduct conveys the water 
into the centre of the town, trom 
the mountains, distant about five 
miles, This aqueduct is carried 
on a row of arches, over a valley, 
throurh which runs the small stream 
falling into the creek close to the 
town. Although | made many in- 
guiries, I could not learn the date 
of its erection: but although these 
kind of conduits in Spain were ge- 
nerally in latter times constructed by 
the Moors, | cannot imagine it to be 
ot soold adate. ‘The arches, about 
twenty-five in number, are semi- 
cveular, those in the centre of the 
valley standing on piers of consider- 
able height, but gradually diminish- 
ing towards the sides, until the arches 
ate of sufficient elevation without 
piers, and are at length no longer 
hecessary, the conduit being carried 
along the side of a hil]. This aque 
duct forms one of the principal aud 
Post picturesque objects near the 
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town, and is farther visible in ano. 
ther row of arches across a small 
marshy flat among the mountains, 
four miles to the south-west of Al- 
geciras. It is not unpleasing to bury 
one’s-self among the hills, and be. 
hold a work constructed by man, to 
convey water toa considerable town, 
whilst all round there is nothis 
but silence, lotty peaks, and long 
deep valleys. The only other re- 
markable object of modern date, 
which presents itself on this side of 
the town, is the Martello tower al- 
ready mentioned, the battery of five 
cannon, and a redoubt, surrounded 
by a wall, which all stand upon a 
small height, forming the northern 
point of a bay, which may be called 
an indent in the western side of the 
Bay of Gibraltar. Under this tower, 
within the indent, is the small quar- 
ry, of akind of slaty stone, separat- 
ing easily into large flat portions, of 
which the inhabitants of Algeciras 
make use to root their houses, and 
even to carry, as an article of trade, 
to other towns upon the coast. The 
workmen simply pick small holes 
with the pick-axe, and then intro- 
duce a lever, which forces up horie 
zontal portions of the stone, break- 
ing off unevenly, at greater or lesser 
distances from the lever, according 
to the different adhesion of the par- 
ticles. ‘Lhese portions are then 
formed into oblongs in the quarry, 
and afier a little chiselling, are 
ready tor use. 

«Such isa slight sketch of modern 
Algeciras; but some rujns still re- 
main of the old town, which was 
founded by the Saracens or Moors, 
at the period of their first irruption 
into Kurope, and stood a little to the 
southward of the present, on the op- 
posite side of the creek. ‘These ruing 
consist principally of the solid bases 
of square towers at regular intervals, 
the slight remains of walls, and ip 
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places the form of the ditch. One 
old tower is entire, close upon the 
water, and is still used by the Spa- 
niards. It marks the farthest extent 
ot the Moorish fortifications to the 
south, which here terminated along 
the edge of a small] declivity, at the 
Bottom of which is a slight brook, 
totally dry in summer ‘Thus the 
works formed an oblong upon a 
heivht, defended on one side by this 
brook, and on the other by the 
creek or river of Algeciras. One end 
of the oblong was towards the sea, 
where the land forms a cliff of about 
thirty feet in height; and even at 
the end towards the mountains the 
ground is irregular, and was besides 
more strongly fortified than the 
other part. ‘This fortress, in my 
opinion, gave rise to the name of 
Alveciras. Alcazar, in Moorish, 
signifies a castle; and this being 
among the first, if not the very first, 
built by the Saracens in Spain, 
might easily be corrupted by the 
natives to Algecir, and by degrees 
to the more Latin termination of 
Algeciras. Whether Ibe right or 
mistaken in my conjectures is a mat- 
ter of little importance. 

“In a town fermed and rising 
into consequence wpen such princi- 
les, it is evident that the manners 
of the inhtbitants must differ in 
some respects from those of their 
fellow-subjects ; and it would be 
unjust to form an estimate of 


the general manners of Spain 
from those of Algeciras. Like 


all the towns along the coast of 
Spain, bordering on the Mediter- 
enean, till we cross the Guadala- 
viar, and even till we approach the 
Ebro, Algeciras retains, in the man- 
ners of its inhabitants, strong traces 
ot the Moors. ‘Travellers who have 
been on the opposite or Barbary 
shore, find many points of resem- 
bance in the interior distribution 
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of the houses on both sides, in the 
shape and use of the domestic uten. 
sils, in many articles of food, and 
even in Various superstitions, which 
the Christians on one side, and the 
Mahometans ou the other, have 
mingled with their several religions, 
In Algeciras the principal part of 
the inhabitants are Certainly drawn 
from the provinces of Andalusia 
and Granada, and that in general 
form the lowest and most wretched 
classes ; but exclusive of this mass 
of the population, there are great 
numbers of adventurers and despera- 
does trom every climate and coun. 
try, who have come hither in search 
of fortune, and to man the gun- 
boats and privateers. Those who 
at present compose the richest inhe- 
bitants of the place, were a few 
years ago men of no credit o 
respectability, even among the ban. 
ditti of Algeciras. As their riches 
have all been acquired from the 
capture of British property, or of 
neutral property condemned as Bri- 
tish, they are naturally eager for the 
continuance of the war. Add to 
these the swarm of privateers, and 
gun-vessels which harbour here, and 
it will not be wondered at that Al 
geciras exceeds every town in Spain 
in animosity towards the English— 
Even here, however, this spirit is 
daily softening. The riches acquired 
by a few individuals no longer com- 
pensate to an increasing population 
the advantages of a peaceful com- 
merce, the want of regular pay to 
the military and naval force, nomi- 
nally employed by the government, 
and the ruin of many families which, 
through a lust of booty, have em- 
barked their all in privateers, and 
have been unsuccessful. Yet sueb 
is the cordiality, 1 may say esteem, 
with which an Englishman 1s ge 
nerally received in Spain, that even 
this petty ranceur may be noticed 
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gatrait ia the character of the in- 
iybitants of Algeciras. Besides this, 
ce manners are here more depraved 
od nore profligate, although mix- 
4 with akind of ferocity, than f 
had observed any where else ip this 
country. AssassinatwONs ure Te- 

t; and in most of the streets 
me of the houses are marked with 
scross, asa sign of murder having 
sen cominitted near the spot. [| 
sai been accustomed to observe 
gese melancholy memorials along 
ie road side, on barren heaths, or 
athe bosom of deep forests; but 
i) } reached Algeciras I had never 
eo them thickly planted in the 
greets of a populous town. 

“The object of my journey de- 
bising me upwards of six weeks in 
Algeciras, I took frequent opportu- 
sues of making excursions along 
he Bay of Gibraltar. ‘This bay, 
shich is about ten miles in Jength, 
fom about $.S. k. to N. N. W. 
wd eight in breadth, is formed to 
te westward by the bases of the 
mountains belund Algeciras, and 
which terminate in the sea, near 
Tarifa; and to the eastward by the 
mek ot Gibraltar, with its isthmus 
dsand. A flat coast, and behind it 
eeral small heights, which appear 
sifplaced there to keep up a con- 
ction between the chain of moun- 
mas and Gibraltar, form the head of 
te bay. On one of these heights 
§ placed the small town of San 
Roque, so called from a solitary her- 
mwho died here, and whose cell 
chapel are still shewn. On 
mother height are some ruins, 
areely distinguishable, of the an 
cent Cartea, once a eclebrdted city, 
xtupying great part of the ground 
mtween Gibraltar and the first river 
vadaranca. Numerous coms have 
mt, and still continue to be, dug 
% generally marked with a tunny- 
a, emblematic of the great tishery 
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formerly carried on here. On the 
top of this hill the Queen of Spain 
took her station during the great 
siege of Gibraltar, in order to behold 
the English colours lowered. She 
was disappointed ; but the hill still 
retains the name of the Queen of 
opain’s Chai, 

** Between these beights and the 
rock are the Spanisti lines, drawa 
across the isthnous trom the head of 
the bay to the Meditennican. These 
may be called the out-works of Spain, 
against the English in Gibraltar, A 
few miles trom San Roque, to the 
wes! ward, we cross the Guadaranca, 
a stream of considerable depth, in 
a ferry-boat, moved by a rope, 
and capable of transporting horses, 
and even carriages. A flat of about 
two miles, imtersected by ditches 
and causeways, brings ns to the river 
Pasmones, near iis mouth, and which 
aso here is of some importance, 
This stveam runs past the town of 
Los Barvios, situated inland from the 
head of the bay, and near to which 
a neat bridge of three or four arches 
is thrown over it. At the mouth, 
howeves, we cross it in a ferry-boat, 
similar to that upon the Guadaran- 
ca; and if the tide be low, continue 
our route along the sands till we ap- 
proach Algeciras. Here we climb 
the low ridge, which presents to the 
sea sometimes a cliff of dark rocks, 
and sometimes of light sand-stone, 
along the summit of which Algeciras 
is partly built, and which torms the 
first ascent towards the mountains, 
We are now arrived opposite to 
Gibraltar, which we clearly behold 
across the bay; and continuing our 
route to the southward, arrive at 
the Martello tower and the batteries 
on the small bay already mentioned, 
‘lo coast the head of this bay we de- 
scend from the smail heights, and 
pass along the sands till we arrive on 
the oppgsite side, when we again 
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climb the bills, and soon fall into the 
miserable rocky path which leads to 
Tariffa, asmali town situated on the 
most southern point of Europe.— 
This honour, if such it be, has been 
often and falsely attributed to Gib- 
altar. Taritfa, like Algeciras, is 
originally of Moorish foundation, 
being called after the first Saracen 
general who made conquests in 
Spain. Kt is situated in the Straits, 
several miles to the westward of 
the Bay of Gibrakar, which is 
bounded on that side by a low 
rocky point. All along the shores 
of the bay, from the northern base 
of Gibraltar to the western point, 
are either towers still «1 use, or the 
ruins of others which formerly stoed 
here. Of these the most singular 
is, perhaps, that called the Devil's 
"bower, close under the northern 
end of Gibraltar. It is round, and 
built upon a smal] rock, the only 
one which shews itselt above the 
whole of the isthmus of sand: and, 
though of no great diameter or 
height, must have at all times com- 
munded a view both towards the 
Mediterranean and the bay. It has 
no door beneath, and was probably 
entered by a Jadder, which was 
drawn up to prevent surprise. Or 
did the sea once cover the whole of 
this low isthinus, composed entirely 
of sand and broken shells? and was 
the Devil's Tower a beacon, on a 
rock surrounded by the waves ?— 
About a mile distaat, to the west- 
ward, are the remains of another 
round tower, of great diameter, and 
nota musket shot distant from the 
spanish ines. After this they seem 
te have been built indifferently, 
round or square, as fancy or caprice 
may have dictated, and to form a 
part of the long chain of towers and 
castles which extend along the 
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the Mediterranean, 
of the Auantic. 
Yet, notwithstanding the j 
— in. 
terest which antiquity or present er. 
cumstances may give to all the ob. 
jects already mentioned in the ber 
there is certainly nothing in Aj “ 
ciras, San Roque, the faint reimaing 
ot Cartea, the mountains, the rivers 
the Spanish ines, or the isthonas, te 
compare with Gibraltar, either tor 
Importance or curiosity, This sin. 
gular rock, whieh has had volumes 
written concerning it, bounds the 
eastern side of the bay, to which i 
gives name, azul extends from §, by 
k. to N. by W, about two miles ip 
length. Its summit is a long and 
narrow ridge, fourteen hundred fer 
above the Jevel of the sea, falling 
perpendicularly towards the Med. 
terranean or east, but gradually 
sloping down to its base towards the 
bay. The north end has a grand 
appearance trom belory, presenting, 
towards the country, a perpendicular 
rock, upwards of a thousand feet ia 
height, and crowned with batteries 
at the summit, and along the edges 
of its slope. ‘The Mediterranea 
approaches close to the eastern side, 
and on the west the only access by 
land is along a narrow causeway, 
between the rock and the head of 
the bay, defended by rows of eo 
trenchments and impassable bit- 
teries. On the southern end, the 
rock slopes more graduaily from the 
summit, and terminates in a swell 
plain, the point of which is called 
Europa, probably from the false idea 
of its being the southern pomt a 
Europe. ‘This plain is still some- 
what elevated above the sea, tower 
which it is bounded on all sides 5 
rocks, and extends a little to the 
northward, where, however, it 88 
terminates, and we arrive a - 


side. Several winding 
steep eastern stay 
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, defended by batteries, are 
constructed along the face of 
the mountain, and conduct us at 
h to Mediterranean Stairs, a 
fight of steps cut in the rock, 
and by which we may ascend to the 
gmmit. The whole of the rest ot 
this side is perfectly inaccessible, 
t one or two spots near the 
base, where fishermen sometimes 
bend. 

« The town lies principally at the 
fot of the western side; but bar- 
racks, houses, and petty gardens, 
at gradually constructing along the 
whole face of the rock, where it is 
brany means accessible. This how- 
eer cannot now be done without 

at labour, even the inhabited side 
of the rock being so steep, that it is 
strictly forbidden to throw a stone, 
however small, from the upper part, 
lest it should loosen others which 
might roll down and do much mis- 
chief, The batteries along the 
water side and round the rock, the 
gilleries, the old and new moles, the 
different barracks, hospitals, and 
public buildings; the dock-yard, 
ant the shipping constantly lying 
here in time of war, are all wor- 
thy of description in a history of 
Gibraltar, but do not fall within the 
present plan. Of the inhabitants it 
may be observed, that they are com- 
posed of all nations, and the English 
form perhaps the smallest part of the 
population. ‘The rest is made up of 
Spaniards, Genoese, French, Ita- 


lians, and Moors from the coast of 


Barbary. The manners of the 
English are sufiiciently hospitable, 
though not unmixed with little 
jedlousies toward each other; and 
One is grieved to find here, as in most 
garrison towns, invidious distinctions 
drawn by the military officers be- 
tween themselves and the mercantile 
class, which so materially contributes 
e their support. 
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“* As to the political importance 
of Gibraltar, it is too obvious to need 
a jong discussion. Impregnable as 
a fortress, and placed just within the 
emtramce of the Mediterranean, it 
enables Great Britain, with a few 
frigates, to command the whole of 
the Straits, and it depends only on 
her will to intercept every vesscl 
passing either up or down, But 
truly to appreciate its value to Eng- 
Jand, we have only to suppose it in 
the possession of her enemies.— 
Gibraltar is the only port which she 
holds on the whole continent of 
Europe, and there is therefore no 
other but what has been, or may be, 
shut against her. I cannot here but 
observe that England appears to me 
guilty of much negligence, in not 
having formed a corresponding mili- 
tary and commercial station on the 
Barbary shore. It might be done with 
great facility, and might serve at once 
as a check upon Ceuta, and as a com- 
mencement to a farther intercourse 
with this part of Africa, hitherto 
but little known, even to the enter- 
prising spirit of England. 

‘* Finally, it may be observed, 
with regard to Gibraltar, that the 
views from its summit are interest- 
ing and sublime. From its bare 
ridge, on which we stand with a 
kind of dread, we see to the south- 
ward, on the opposite side of the 
Straits, Ape’s Hill, the Abyla of the 
ancients, generally covered at the 
top with clouds, and the African 
shore tapering duwn from it, and 
shutting in, with the coast of Spain, 
the enurance of the Straits, and the 
view of the distant waters of the 
Atlantic. To the eastward, the Me- 
diterranean stretches out in bound- 
less prospect, and on its northern 
shore rise the mountains of Granada, 
the Jofiy summits of which are ge- 
nerally covered with snow, or burned 
iu thick clouds. Lastly, to the 
westward, 
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westward, the Bay of Gibraltar hes 
beneath our feet; on the opposite 
side stands the town of Algeciras, 
and behind it rise the mountains 
which form a petty branch of the 
Granada chain, and terminate at 
the Straits, where they open out to- 
wards the Atlantic. Sianding on the 
summit of this pillar ot Hercules, 
we contemplate with pleasure the 
ancient boundaries of navigation, 
one of which we seem to tread be- 
neath our feet. ‘The departed glo- 
ries of the Mediterranean shores ; 
the present ascendancy of the hu- 
man mind in Britain, Gaui, Ger- 
many, and Russia ; and the probable 
future destinies of the western Con- 
tineat, rush full upon the mind, and 


Description of Algeciras and Gibraltar, 


strongly impress us with the 
changing state of the mora] weal 
the uncertainty of political calcul. 
tious, and the trailty and vanity o 
all human lite. If weare ieee 
southern summit of the rock these 
consice ratious are heightened by the 
remains of a stone tower, built poy 
long ago by General O'Hara, and 
meant to overlook the high junds 
which intercept the distant views of 
the Auantic towards Cadiz. Bo 
this tower bas never been employed 
at ho great period alter its erection 
it was struck by lightning, and gy 
shattered and early ruins give a 
double interest to the speculations 
of the moralist and the philoso 
pher.” 
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CoMMENTARY ON Book Tus First or Parapise Losr. 


(From a Fragment of the late William Cowper, Esq.) 


«FBO Mr. Addison’s remarks on 
T this subject it may not be 
improper to add, that though our 
syilables are not strictly reducible 
to the rules either of Greek or Latin 
prosody, they are nevertheless all 
wng or short in the judgment of 
ea accurate ear, and that without 
dose attention to syllabic quantity 
in the construction of our verse, we 
can give it neither melody nor dig- 
nity. Milton, as Mr. Addison ob- 
serves and proves, deals much in 
the Iambic and in the Trochee, 
and occasionally in several other 
ktads that he specifies ; but perhaps 
the grand secret, to which his verse 
8 principally indebted for its stately 
movement, is his more frequent 
we of the Spondee than of any 
ether. ‘The more long syllables 
there are in a verse, the more the 
line of it is protracted, and conse- 
quently the pace with which it 
moves is the more majestic. 
Live 1. Of man’s first disobedience. 
_“* Man in Paradsie received two 
sAnctions from his Maker, and two 
vuly. To keep holy the seventh 
day, and to abstain from a particu- 
lat fruit, which, if he eat, he would 
eur death as the inevitable conse- 


quence. These were the sole tests 
of his allegiance; for, created as he 
was, holy, and in the express image 
of God, he could have no need of a 
law written in tables for his direc- 
tion. 

Line 5. And regain the blissful seat. 

“* The seat may be poetically said 
to be regained if the state be so, 
and that the state of man on earth 
shall hereafter be Paradis:ical, seems 
sufficiently clear from those serip- 
tures which speak of the restitution 
of all things. Neither is it impro- 
bable, that the seat or place iself 
of Paradise may be eminently dis- 
tinguished in the economy of that 
kingdom of universal righteousness, 
which, according to an opinion al- 
ways prevalent among Christians, 
and much countenanced by the 
word of God, shall succeed the pre- 
sent dispensation. 

LINE 6. ———— Secret top. 


« Secret probably in respect of the 
secrecy of the interview between 
God and Moses, during which no 
creature was permitted, on pain of 
instant death, even to touch the 
mountain. 


Line 7. Of Oreb or of Sinai. 
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“These are different names, 
either for the same mountain, or for 
different parts of it. 


Line 8. That shepherd. 


“« Moses is called a shepherd ei- 
ther literally, because he kept the 
flock of Jethro his father-in-law, 
Exod. 3. 1. or figurately, as in 
Psalm 77. 20. where it is said that 
God led his chosen through the 
wilderness like a flock, by the hand 
of Moses and Aaron. 


Line 26. And justify the ways of God 
to men. 





«* Justify them by evincing, that 
when man by transgression incurred 
the forfeiture of his blessings, and 
the displeasure of God, himself only 
was to blame. God created him for 
happiness, made him completely 
happy, furnished him with sufficient 
means of security, and gave him 
explicit notice of his only danger. 
What could he more, unless he had 
compelled his obedience, which 
would have been at once to reduce 
him trom the glorious condition of 
a free agent to that of an animal. 

“« There is a solemnity of senti- 
ment, as well as majesty of num- 
bers, in the exordium of this noble 
poem, which in the works of the 
ancients has no example. 

“The sublimest of all subjects 
was reserved tor Milton, and bring- 
ing to the contemplation of that sub- 
ject not only a genius equal to the 
best of theirs, but a heart also deep- 
ly impregnated with the divine 
truths, which lay before him, it is 
no wonder that he has produced a 
composition, on the whole, superior 
to any that we have received from 
former ages. But be who addresses 
himself to the perusal of this work 
with a mind entirely unaccustomed 
to serious and spiritual contempla- 
on, unacquainted with the word 


of God, or prejudiced against it, is 
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ill qualified to appreciate the value 
of a poem built upon it, or to laste 
its beauties. Milton is the poet of 
Christians : an infidel may have ay 
ear for the harmony of his namber 
may be aware of the dignity of hic 
expression, and, in some degree, of 
the sublimity of his conceptions ; 
but. the unaffected and masculine 
piety, which was his true inspirer,and 
is the very soul of his poem, he 
will either not perceive, or it wilj 
offend Kim, 

** We cannot read this exordium 
without perceiving that the author 
possesses more fire than he shews, 
There is a suppressed force in it, the 
effect of judgment. His judgmen 
controuls his genius, and his genius 
reminds us (to use his own beauti- 
ful similitude) of 

“ A proud steed rein'd, 
Champing his iron curb.” 
He addresses himself to the perform. 
ance of great things, but makes ne 
great exertion in doimg it; a sure 
symptom of uncommon vigour. 


Line 27. Say first, for heav'n hides no- 
thing from thy view. 
This inguiry is not ouly poetie 
cally beautiful, like Homer's Iliad, 
2.485, in which he addresses the 
muses with a similar plea, 


Turis yag Yeas tare, wagese Tt, spt Th THT, 


or like that of Virgil, who pleads 
with them in the same mannet, 
En. 8. 645. 
Et meministis, enim, Divx, et memorase 
potestis. 
But it has the additional recom- 
mendation of the most consummate 
propriety, and ts in facta prayer for 
infurmation to the oaly inspirer abic 
to grant it, Of the manner of mat’s 
creation, of his happy condition 
while innocent, and ot the occasio® 
and circumstances of bis fall, we 
could baye known nething but _ 
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Commentary en Book the First of Paradise Lost. 


the iritelligence communicated by 

the Holy Spirit. 

Line $9, To set himself in glory above 
his peers. 

« Dr, Pearce needed not perhaps to 
have gone so far as he-did in his note 
on this line for a key to the true 
meaning of it. A-single word in the 
next verse but one seems suiliciently 
toexplain it—the word ambitious. It 
imports plainly an opposition not of 
mere enmity, but of evmity that 
aspired to superiority over the per- 
son opposed, Satan's aim, there- 
fore, was, in Milton's view of it, to 
supplant the Most High, and to 
usurp the supremacy of heaven ; and 
by peers are intended, not only 
those who aided him in his purpose, 
but ali the angels, as well the faithful 
as the rebellious. 

“ This line affording the first in- 
stance that occurs in the poem of a 
ycat from the end of a word that 
precedes a vowel, it affords also the 
fittest opportunity to observe, that 
though elisions of this kind, and 
many others frequent in Milton’s 
practice, have fallen into disuse, 
their discontinuance is no advantage. 
In the ear of a person accustomed to 
meet then in the Greek and Latin 
classics, where they abound, they 
have often an agreeable, and some- 
times a very fine effect. But it is 
almitted, that discretion and a good 
taste are requisite to the proper use 
a them, and that too frequently 
employed, cr unskilfully, they may 
prove indeed deformities. 
lint 50. Nine times the space, that meas 
sures day and aight. 


“ It is observable, that between 
al the members, of which this long 
period consists, the same pause or 
vearly the same obtains, till it ter- 
minates at line 74. Thus the voice 
andthe ear are beld im a sort of terri- 
. sepenee, while the poet proceeds 

3. 


} 
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enumerating, as he would never 
cease, the horrors of the scene, 
deepening them still more and more 
as he goes, till at last he closes all 
with that circumstance of most.em- 
phatic misery, the immeasurable 
distance, to which these apostate 
spirits had fallen from God and the 
light ef heaven. ‘There is a doleful 
music in the whole passage that fitly 
accompanies such a subject. 

Ling 57. Oh how unlike the place, from 

whence they fell. 

“« Of all the articles of which the 
dreadtul scenery of Milton's hell 
consists; Scripture furnished hios 
only with the lake of fire and brim- 
stone. Yet, thus slenderly assisted, 
what a world of woe has he con- 
structed by the force of an imagina4 
tion proved in this single instanced 
the most creative, that ever poet 
owned ! 


Line 114, that were low indeed, 


That were an ignominy, &c, 





“To invent speeches for these 
infernals so well adapted to their 
character, speeches burning with 
rage against God, and with disdain 
and contempt of his power, and to 
avoid in them all the extreme dan- 
ger of revolting and shocking the 
reader past all sufferance, was in- 
deed, as Horace says,—Ire per exten- 
tum funem, and evidences the most 
exquisite address in the author. 


Line 143; But what if Ne, our conqu’ror, 


« There is a fine discrimination 
observable in the respective speeches 
of Satan and Beelzebub. In those 
of the former we find that unbroken 
hardiness of spirit which suits well 
the character of the arch-fiend, and 
seducer of all the others; while 
Beelzcbub so speaks as to seem 
somewhat less obdurate, Jess a devil 
than his Jeader; he is dejected, he 
desponds, be forecasts the worst, 
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and is ina degree impressed with 
a suitable sense of his condition. 


Lint 177. To bellow through the vast 
and boundless deep. 

‘In this line we seem to hear 
a thunder suited both to the scen2 
and the occasion, incomparably 
more awful than any ever heard on 
earth, and the thunder wing'd with 
light’ning is highly poetical. It may 
be observed here, that the thunder of 
Milton is not hurled from the hand 
like Homer's, but discharged like 
an arrow. Thus in Book 6, line 
712, the Father ordering forth the 
Son for the destruction of the rebel 
angels, says— 
bring forth all my war— 

My bow, and thunder. 

As if, jealous for the honour of the 
true God, the poet disdained to arm 
him like the god of the heathen.— 
So in Psalm 7. v.12, it is said— 
If he turn not he will wet his sword ; 
he hath bent his bow and made it 
ready—he ordaineth his arrows 
against the persecutors. 

“«« The substance of this ingenious 
vindication of Milton against the 
charge of Bentley is taken from a 
note of Richardson, though by some 
inadvertence Dr. Newton, who bor- 
rows it, has omitted to make the 
acknowledgment. 

{ine 193. With head uplift. 

** Milton frequently abridges the 
participle perfect of its Jast syllable, 
by this, and a multitude of such 
artifices, giving his language an air 
of novelty. 





Line 202. Created hugest, that swim 
the ocean stream. 

** The author, speaking of a vast 
creature, speaks in numbers suited 
to the subject, and gives his line a 
singular and strange movement, by 
inserting the word hugest where 
it may have the clumsiest effect. He 
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might easily have said in sm00ther 
verse, 


Created hugest of the ocean stream ; 


but smoothness was not the thi 

to be consulted when the Levitiha’ 

was 1p question. In like manner 

speaking of the larger fishes, Book 

7,1. 410, he savs— 

———part, huge of bulk, 

Wallowing unwieldy! enormous in their 
gait 

Tem pest the ocean. 

“* What man of true taste would 
exchanye such cumbersome verse, 
on such an occasion, for the most 
musical that ever was written, 


Line 208. Him haply slumberiog oa 
the Norway foam. 

‘« This simile is most happily in- 
troduced, and finely chosen by the 
peet for the reliet of his reader, who 
feels his imagination refreshed by 
such a sudden removal from scenes 
of fire to the shores of the ocean. 


Ling 207. Under the lee. 


‘«* Milton, as Dr. Newton here 
insinuates, bas indeed been charged 
with an atfectation of technical terms; 
but his use of the word lee in this 
place seems no proof of it, What 
other word could he have found in 
our language, by which to express 
the situation intended ; and was not 
such a word (of maritime use mM 
deed, but almost universally under- 
stood in our country) to be prefer- 
red to a tedious circumlocution? 


Line 215. Heap on himself damnation. 


«« Here Milton seems to have had 
in view Romans 2. v. 5.—But after 
thy hardness and impenitent heart 
treasurest up unto thyself wrath 
against the day of wrath, and reve- 
lation of the righteous jadgment ot 
God. 

Line 241. Not by the suff'rance of su 
pernal power. 
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himself ascribes it a little before. 
See lities 211, 12. 
Line 257. All but less than he. 


« The construction perhaps is not 
obvious, but seems to be this : 
What mattcr where I am, so I still 
fe the same, and what I should be 
in every respect, this one particular 
excepted, that I am less than he, 
whom thunder hath made greater ? 


Live 298. Smote on him sore besides, 


“The poet in other passages ex- 
presses the effect of violent heat by 
the verb smite. Thus in Book 4. 
|.244, he savs— 

Both where the morning sun first warmly 
imate 
The open field. 
And again it occurs in his 5th Italian 
sonnet’; 
Per certo i bei vostr’ occhi, Donna mia, 
Esser non puo che non sian lo mio 


sole, 
Si mi pereuotex forte. 


Lint 300. Of that inflamed sea. 


‘‘ Milton sometimes cuts off the 
last syllable of the participle in ed, 
and sometimes, as here, allows its 
complete pronunciation. It were to 
be wished that the practice of incor- 
porating it with the preceding sylla- 

e by the absorption of the inter- 
mediate e—as in thrash'd, advanc'd, 
wreck'd, and other words of the Jike 
kind, had not so universally obtain- 
elas ithas. For the consequence 
soften a clutter of consonants with 
only a single vowel to assist their 
Utiterance, which has a barbarous 
elect, both in the sound and in the 
appearance. 

Live 315, 


_“ Of all the harangues that 
tither history or poetry has invent- 
ed for commanders rallying their 
routed armies, none was ever better 
conceived than this. Satan seems 
himself astonished in the beginning 
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of it, but it is at their astonishment, 
which, though he sees is, he can 
hardly believe. Next, affecting ig- 
horance of the real cause of their in- 
activicy, he imputes it to sloth and 
indolence, as if to stimulate them 
by derision. In the third place, to 
provoke and rouse them still moré, 
he pretends to suppose it possible 
that they may be at that moment 
employed in worshipping and doing 
homage to the conquéror. Lastly, 
he uses solid argument, reminding 
them of the danger to which they 
exposé themselves by such supine- 
ness, and finishes his exhortation 
with a line detached from the rest, 
and therefore so emphatical, that 
while he utters it we seem to hear 
the vaults of hell re-echo. 


Line $85, Nordid they not perceive. 


“ A Grecism, and taken from 
the ov’ cwi9nes—the neque non paruit 
of Homer 
Line 376. Who first, who Ist? 

“« So Homer, Iliad 5. 703. 

"EvOx rive tewlov, rive 3 usaloy ; 

Line 379. Came singly where he stood 
on the bare strand. 

« Singly, in the true construction 
of this line, is to be connected with 
stood. They came where he stood 
singly. That is, as we are”told in 
lines 299, 300: 

——on the beach 
Of that inflamed sea. 
Line 384, Their altars by H's altar. 


«« The expression alluces to Eze- 
kiel 43. 8. In their setting of their 
threshold by my thresholds, and 
their post by my posts—they have 
even defiled nly holy name, &c. 
Line 4i8. Till good Josiah drove them 

theuce to hell. 

‘“« This is an allusion to Chron, 
2. ch. 34. v. 4. And they brake 
down the altars of Baalim in his 
(Josi#h's) presence, and the in.ages 
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that were on high above them, he 
cut down, and the groves and carv- 
ed images, and the molten images 
he brake in pieces, aud made dust 
of them, and strowed it upon the 
graves of them, that had sacrificed 
unto them. 

Line 455. Ezekiel sav. 

«¢ See Ezckiel, ch. 8. v. 16. And 
he brought me into the inner court 
of the Lord’s house, and behold, at 
the door of the temple of the Lord, 
between the porch and the altar, 
were about five-and-twenty men 
with their backs toward the temple 
of the Lord, and their faces toward 
the east, and they worshipp'd the 
sun toward the east. 

Line 499. Ascends above their loftiest 
tow’ rs. 

‘“So Homer makes Eumzus, 
speaking of the riotous deeds of the 
suitors, saly— 

Tay vSgis re, Bin re, sidRgtoy weavoy ints. 

Od. b. 15.1,328. 
Line 516. Ruled the middle air. 


** A portion which the poet seems 
to allot to Jupiter on the authority 
of Homer—lIliad 15. 192. 

Zids 3 tay’ oveayvoy tueuy adie: ear 
veg iArAnss. 
Line 537. Shone like a meteor. 

«Mr, Gray had doubtless — this 
line in his eye, when, in the second 
stanza of his ode entitled the Bard, 
he said— 

Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Stream'd, like a meteer, to the troubled 
alr. . 


Line 342. A shout that tore, &c. 


‘* Homer's is a noble shout, of 
which he says in the last line of the 
{liad 13. 

Hy» & aupgerigay intr’ asOega, xas ios 
avyas 

But this as far surpasses it, as the 

fallen angels were more terrible than 

the Greeks and the Trojans, snd the 
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vault of hell more congenial to 
an uproar than the plain of Troy, 


To highth of nobl 
&e. = Cape, 


“* Milton never has Occasion to 
mention music, but he discovers 
plainly how much he delights in the 
subject. He always speaks of jt 
experimentally, and like a man 
whom his own feelings have made 
acquainted with its effects; and jp 
this charming passage the lines them. 
selves are as sweet as the melody 
they describe. 
Line 580, and what resounds 
In fable or romance. 





“Perhaps there are readers of 
Milton, not altogether destitute of 
taste, who feel themselves, when 
they meet with a passage in him like 
the present, disposed to be more 
merciful to it than some of his se- 
verer judges. Allusions to ancient 
story, whether false or true, and to 
customs and practices long since ob- 
soleie, affect a contemplative miad 
agreeably, and to such persons, 
perhaps, the very sound ofnames like 
these is not unpleasing. 


Line 589. Their dread commander. 


‘* Milton's divine subject afforded 
him) opportunities of surpassing in 
sublime description all the poets his 
predecessors, and his talents were 
such as enabled him to use those op- 
portunities to the best advantage. 
Homer's representation of Agamem- 
non in the second Iliad, where be 
says, that in his eyes and countegance 
he reseinbled Jove the Thunderer, 
that he was like Mars in girth, and 
had the port of Neptune, is ine 
magnificent, but when he finishes 
his picture by likening him to a bull, 
how far short does he fall of Milton, 
who, when he compares his lost 
archangel to the sun new risen in a 


misty morping, oF eclipsed by the 
000, 
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moon, not only does not degrade 

bis sabject, but fills the mind of his 

reader with astonishing conceptions 

of its grandeur. 

Lint 606, The fellows of his crime, the 
followers rather. 

«Not so properly the fellows, 
because he had seduced them, as 
the followers, for the same reason. 
——whereat their doubled 

ranks they bend. 

“Thus forming themselves into 
a hemicycle, or half-moon figure, 
that all might hear him. 

Line 640. ——but still his strength con- 
ceal’d. 

“Tt was necessary that Satan 
should excuse himself as well as he 
could to the myriads of his ruined 
followers, and he could not do it 
better (though even that was but a 
poor apology) than by pleading the 
unpossibility, that he should be pre- 
pared effectually to withstand a 
power, with the very existence of 
which, through God's concealment 
of it, till the hour in which they 
fell, he had been necessarily unac- 
quainted. A vanquished chief, who 
pleads surprise, excuses himself by 
bis fault, 
line 650, ——whereof so rife. 


“ Rife is a Saxon word, and sig- 
hifies frequent or common. 


Line 659. ——but these thoughts 
Full council must mature. 


Line 616. 


Aid are: uty ravre mela peas opstoda xas avis. 
Iliad 1. 140. 


lave 663. He spake: and to confirm his 
words, 

“This is another instance (see 
the note on line 589) in which ap- 
pears the advantage that Milton de- 
nves from the grandeur of his sub- 
ject. What description could even 
he have given of a host of human 
warriors insulting their conqueror, 
# all comparable to this? First, 
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their multitude is ta be noticed. 
They are not thousands, but mil- 
lions ; and they are millions not of 
puny inortals, but of mighty cher@- 
bim. Their swords flame not meta- 
phorically, but they are swords of 
fire ; they flash not by reflection of 
the sun-beams like the swords of 
Homer, but their own light, and 
that light plays not idly in the broad 
day, but far round illumines hell. 
And lastly, they dety not a created 
being like themselves, but the Al- 
mighty. 

** Jt was doubtless a happiness to 
have fallen on a subject that fur- 
nished such scenery and such cha- 
racters to act in it, but a happiness 
it would not have becn toa genius 
interior to Milton's; such a one, on 
the contrary, would have been de- 
pressed by it, and in what Milton 
reaches with a graceful case, would 
have fallen short after much and 
fruitless labour. 


Line 670. ——whose grisly top. 


** Grisly seems to signify rough 
or hideous, but perhaps answers 
more exactly in its import to the 
Latin word hispidus. 


Line 689. Open’d into the hill a spaci- 
ous wound, 

** This is a beautiful expression, 
and may serve to shew how an act 
or image, vulgar and ordinary in it- 
self, may be dignified by mere force 
of diction. 
Line 713, 





where pilasters round, 
&e. 

«« Milton ‘has been censured by 
Addison, as well as Dr. Newton, 
here, for his use of technical expres- 
sions, and the point; enforced as it has 
been by such great authority, seems 
to be given up. But perhaps it may 
even now be permitted to an annota- 
tor to ask two simple questions on 
the present eccasion.——Was it and 
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ful to the poet te give a minute de- 
scription of this wonderful structure ? 
Surely it was. Ovid bas minutely 
described the palace of the sun, and 
Homer that of Alcinoiis —Jf, then, 
there was no fault in describixg it 
minutely, it should seem that there 
could be none in particularizing the 
several members of it by such terms, 
as could alone express them. M1ul- 
ton, in fact, had no other means of 
making his account intelligible. 


Ling 772-3. The ascending pile 


Stood fixt her stately highth. 





**The expression is elliptical and re- 
quires two words to supply the defi- 
ciency, when it would stand thus— 
cove-eesvewmnneeeeee The ascending pile 
Stood fixt througd all her stately highth. 


Line 777. Behold a wonder! 


** This contrivance has been cen- 
sured by some, and particularly by 
Voltaire, who, having stated his 
objections to it, calls it an idle tale, 
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that may match the most eXtravg. 
gant. But extravagant jt Cannot 
seeni, if we allow ourselves to recol. 
lect who are in question, and What 
the Scripture says concerning them 
All that we know of invisibleagents 
whether good or evil, we learn from 
Scripture, which tells us thata sine 
gle demoniac was possessed by 
legion. Scripture, therefore, acy hes 
to the cerils this power of self-con. 
traction, and if Scripture gives it 
them, it would be difficult to assign 
a good reason why Milton shovid 
noi have imagined then to employ 
it on this occasion. 

“© It may be observed, also, that 
this poetical artifice, instead of de. 
priving us of the idea of their na. 
tural bulk and stature, much enlarges 
li, representing them as not to be 
contained at their full size withia 
walls of any dimensions, aud at the 
same time gives us a most magnifi- 
cent impression of their numbers,” 
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[From Drarocues on Various Sussects, by the Lare Rev. W. 
'Gispin, A. M.) 


- S Sir Charles and his friend 

were sitting on a bench, 
one eyening, in an elevated part of a 
wood, which closed upon them be- 
hind, and Jefi a!) the front open to a 
beautiful prospect, they were join- 
ed by Baron Brett, as he was com- 
monly called—a gentleman much 
esteemed in the country ; and with 
whom they were on terms of the 
freest communication. Mr. Brett 
had seyved with great reputation in 
the Swedish army; and hal re- 
ceived from the king a title of ho- 
nour, which is more respected in 
Sweden than in England. For 
that reason, therefore, and because 


his estate was but moderate, he 
chase, like a sensible man, to decline 
the honour, and take the title of 
C. Jonel only, which he had bome 
in the Swedish army. He wasa 
man rather serious iy his disposition, 
—had réad much, and conversed 
more ;—was perfectly well bred, 
and what was commonly called, 2 
nan of stivet honour. 

‘On his sitting down with the 
two gentlemen, he asked them i 
they had seen the papers tat MOF 
ing ?~ As they had not, be gave 
them a few particulars of foreiga 
news; and among domestic aiticles, 
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had just been fought. As they had 
not heard of it, the Colone) related 
the circumstances. 

« A grave gentleman was stand- 
ing by a coffee-house fire, and cal- 
Jing a waiter, give him his snuff- 
box, which he bade him fill. As 
the waiter returned, a_ flippant 
oung officer, in one of the boxes, 
called out, My good lad, let me take 
toll as you go past; on which he 
thrust his finger and thuinb into 
the box, and served himself.—The 
gentleman, on receiving his box, 
opened it carelessly, and throwing 
the contents into the fire, bade the 
waiter fill it again. The young offi- 
cer (Ingram, I think, his name wes) 
considering this as a gross affront, 
inquired who the gentleman was ; 
and finding his name was Forbes, 
he sent him a challenge. Forbes 
told him, he had no inclination to 
fight on so trifling an occasion 
that he meant him no iasult—but 
that he owned, he felt himself rather 
hurt by such a piece of intrusive fa- 
miliarity from a perfect stranger.— 
Nothing, however, could satisfy In- 
gram; and his behaviour was so 
insulting, that Forbes, at length, 
thought himself under a necessity to 
meet him. They fired together. 
Forbes’s ball took place; and In- 
gtam fell dead on the spot. 

‘This story introduced a conver- 
sation on duelling, Mr. Willis ob- 
served, he had heard of duels, on 
very ridiculous occasions ; but he 
never betore heard of two lives 
staked on any thing so trifling, as a 
pinch of snuff. 

* No doubt (said the Colonel), the 
occasion of the quarrel was trifling 
enough ; and I should have thought 
the affair might easily have been 
Gude up by the intervention of 
friends. —However, in these cases, 
the occusion is only the spark; it 
the point of honour which blows 
up the flame, 


‘«¢ Mr. Willis desired the Colonel 
to inform him, what he meant by 
the point of honour ? 

«« Why perhaps(said the Colonel), 
it may not be easy to make the 
point of honour a visible point to a 
gentleman of your profession; but we 
soldiers see it like the disk of thesun. 

“ You do not mean, I suppose 
(replied Mr, Willis), that the soldier 
should not hold any motive of action 
which religion will not warrant ? 

‘“ No, no (said the Colonel); 
I mean only that gentlemen of your 
profession may not always see things 
in the same light, in which we tole 
diers see them. 

‘* Tunderstand you then to mean 
(answered Mr Willis), that duelling 
may be maintained on Christian 
principles, when they are rightly un- 
derstood. 

‘“ Why, yes (said the Colone]), 
that is what I mean.—I understand, 
that all divines allow war to be law- 
ful; and 1 see not why duelling 
may not be defended on the same 
ground. Wars often, like duels, 
may be very unjustifiable. All 1] 
wish to say is, that the same princi- 
ple guides both ; and on that princi- 
ple either may be right, or wrong. 

“I do not see that, (said Mr. 
Willis). It appears to me, that war, 
and duelling are maintained on very 
opposite principles. ‘The breast of 
the gallant soldier glows with truce 
honour. He draws his sword withe 
out animosity to any one; and 
could take to his heart the man he 
strikes. His affections are all pub- 
lic. —The breast of the duellist, on 
the other hand, is a dark gloomy 
chamber, full of deadly bate, 
malice, and revenge.—Then, again, 
how different is the cause in which 
they fight? The public cause, it 
is true, may either be right or 
wrong ; but of that the soldier is ne 
judge. His country is his cause. 
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For it he ventures his life freely, 
and bieeds in its defence. His 
country alone draws his sword :— 
his country alone sheaths it. The 
duellist’s cause, is some trifling at- 
front, which a wise man would de- 
spise, and a good iman forgive. Do 
von see no diiference, my dear Sir, 
whether a man act on a public or 
a private affection ?—Whether he 
act on the broad basis of general 
good; or in the narrow orbit of 
some little malignant passion ? 

“Tam so far from depreciating 
the merit of the gallant soldier (said 
the Colonel); but I hope a man 
may fight a due] with a better heart 
than yon insinuate. 

**T see not. how, (replied Mr. 
Willis). You allow he has received 
an injury ;~-the soldier has received 
none. What is the common effect 
of receiving an injury? On Chris- 
tain principles you forgive it, aud 
there is an end; but in the mind 
of the duellist, as it is not for- 
given, it works like poison—cor- 
rodes every Sentiment—turns it into 
black venom—and extinguishes, so 
far as I can see, every spark of be- 
nevolence. Here and there a gal- 
lant syfrit may fight, without being 
actuated by revenge—but in all 
questions of numbers, we must go 
pon averages. I believe you will 
hardly deny, that hatred and re- 
venge are the usual motives which 
draw the duellist’s sword ; and that 
these are very unchiristian sensations, 

*« I grant, indeed (said the Co- 
lonel), that the duellist’s quarrel is 
often ‘grounded on ‘those principles, 
which, no’ doubt, are unchristian : 
but I should hépe, ia general, the 
man of‘ honour has better principles. 
Indeed,’ my dear Sir, 4 soldier's ho- 
nour is a nicer matter than you are 
willing to allow—and his provoca- 
tions may be ‘more’ complicated. 
Who can bear the imputation of 
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cowardice—he Cisgrace which 7 
must fasten upon him—andg often 
perhaps, the contempt of the whole 
corps in which he serves. I have 
heard of some poor gentlemen, who 
have been treated so contemptnays. 
ly by their brother officers, on a Sige 
picion of their behaving with less ho. 
nour than they ought, on occasions 
of this kind, that they have been 
obliged to relinquish their profession, 
You must allow such a case to be 
a very hard one, 

“© Why yes (said Mr. Willis), it 
is a hard case; and it is still a hard. 
er case, when a man, for conscience 
sake, suffers martyrdom. Religion 
sometimes places us in these herd 
cases. But you are waving the 
question, my dear Sir. We are 
not talking about the hardships 
of the case, but about its connes 
tion with religion. If yor give 
up its connection with religion, 
J. shall readily allow the — har 
ships of the case; and yet J should 
wish you to consider, that & 
is no more than the soldier daily 
undergoes: whatever your leader 
puts upon you, however harsh ot 
disagreeable the service, still you 
obey. You march up to the bat 
tery—you enter the breach—and 
does it not, my dear Sir, sound 
oddly, to say, you would do no 
more for the commanding officer, 
than you would do for God Al 
mighty? Has not God Almighty, 
think you, the same right to put Ais 
servants upon hardships, which a 
commanding officer has? And is 
it not highly wrong, that you should 
murraur and hold back in one case 
more than in the other? However, 
to answer your case of hardships 
more in point, you have suppo 
a case, which | think ts hardly sup 
portable, You representa religious 
conscientious man, engaged i0 the 


disagreeable circumstances of a duel. 
Now, 
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Now, such. a man can hardly be 
suppased to fall into these circum- 
gances; be will avoid all these little 

alances and imprudences which he 
a -s will lead toa dispute. He will 

«ticularly avo'd intoxication, and 

y, from which most quarrels arise. 

dare not take upon me to say, Co- 
lonel, that you not only never fought 
a duel yourself, but were pever in 
any dificuliy of that kind. 

« Bat still (said the Cofonel), 
however fortunate I may have been, 
the most peaceable man may some- 
times get into these difhiculties, 

“ Atany rate, then (replied Mr. 
Willis), he must avoid fighting, if 
be acts on Christian principles. The 
duellist must undoubtedly run into 
the crime of murder, on one hand, 
or suicide on the other; nay, in 
fact, he is guilty of both. JZ will 
obey God, rather than man, was 
the decision of a person who did 
not want courage on every proper 
occasion. Yet stili I aver it, a man 
oi a respectable churacter may avoid 
adispute if he pleases.—If he finds 
himself wrong, he will not scruple 
tomake a handsome apology; and, 
if he thinks his antagonist so, he 
will endeavour to bring the matier, 
by the intervention. of friguds, to 
some amicable composition. And 
if his opponent, after all, will not 
listen to reason, he must be some 
low dirty poltroon, whose insults ail 
the geutlemen of the corps will be 
ready to resist. 

“ Besides (said Sir Charles, inter- 
posing), there are many ingenious 
ways of getting out of difficulties of 
this kind, when more direct means 
till. J have hearda story of a gene- 
tal officer in our service, which 
pleased me much. On receiving a 
challenge, he went to the chal- 
lenger, and told him he supposed 
they were to fight on equal terms ; 

tas things how stand, said he, the 
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terms are very unequal. I have a 
wife and fivé children, who have 
nothing to subsist on but my ap- 
pointments: you have a consider- 
able fortune, and no family :-—-to 
place us, therefore, on an equality, 
I desire you will go with me to a 
conveyancer, and settle upon my 
wife and children, if I should 
fail, the value of my appointments, 
When you have signed such a con- 
veyance, if you insist upon it, I wail 
then fight you. The deliberate 
manner in which the general. said 
this, and the apparent justice of the 
requisition, mace his antagonist re- 
flect a little on the idea of leaving a 
wife and five children to beggary : 
and as the affair could not well stand 
reflection, it went off, 

‘¢ Your story (said the Colonel), 
reminds me of an old sea-captain, 
who, on being challenged, told his 
antagonist he had had fighting 
enough in his time, and was now 
quite weary of it. But, said he, if 
you are determined to fight, . we 
must each take hoid of the corner of 
a handkerchief, and so tire hand to 
hand. I cannot now fight in any 
other way, for I am an old man, and 
my hand shakes; and if Ido not 
get close up to my adversary, I may 
miss him.—This tremendous way of 
fighting, pronounced in a deep, 
hoarse voice, brought on a short 
conference, which ended in peace. 

‘‘T have read somewhere (said 
Sir Charies), of a similar story of the 
brave Dutch admiral, Van Tromp. 
He was a large, heavy man, and 
was challenged by a thin, active 
French officer. We are not upon 
equal terms with rapiers, said Van 
Tromp; but, @all on me to-morrow 
moraimg, and we will adjust the 
affair better. When the French- 
man called, he found the Dutch 
admiral bestriding a barrel of gun- 
powder: there is room enough for 
you, 
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you, sad Van Tromp, at the other 
end of the barrel; sit down, there is 
@ match ; and, as you were the chal- 
lenger, give fire. The Frenchman 
was a little thunderstruck at this 
terrible mode of fighting; but as 
the Dutch Admiral told him he 
would fight in no other way, ternis 
of accommodation ensued. 

“ As you have each told your 
story (said Mr. Willis), I hope you 
will allow me to tel] mine. An 
officer, distinguished for his eou- 
rage, received a challenge, which he 
threw aside without troubling his 
head about it ; the next morning he 
took his walk in the Park, as wsual— 
where his antagonist, coming up to 
him, said, he had received no an- 
swer to his note. How should you, 
said the officer, I never troubled my 
head either sbout you or your note. 
But, said the challenger, did you 
gay the free things of me, which I 
was told you had said? Say them, 
said the officer, aye! and I shall say 
them again ; every body says them. 
Sir, replied the officer, I demand 
satisfaction —I have none to give 
you, replied the officer ;—you must 
seek it from your own conscience. 
Then, said the challenger, you are a 
confounded coward—and dashed his 
hand in his face. Very well, return- 
ed the officer, coolly, we'll settle 
this matter, my friend, by and by— 
and continued his walk. The other 
expecting a challenge on this insult, 
was served with a writ of prosecu- 
tion, in the Court of King's Bench. 
The lord chief justice took up the 
matter with a very high hand :— 
great damages were given; and such 
sureties for the offender's good be- 
haviour demanded, as the poor gen- 
tleman was not able to procure ; so 
he was thrown into Newgate.— 
When he had Jain there about a 
month, the efficcr informed him, 
that if he would beg his pardon pub 
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licly in the Park, where the ‘etl 
had been committed, he would . 
mit the damages, and endeavour t, 
procure his enlargement, The “ 
man was sullen at first, and restive. 
but in another month his stomach 
came down, andhe accented the offer 

“Ifthe officer had not been 3 
man of known courage (said the 
Colonel), he could not have trans. 
acted an affair of honour ip thar 
mercantile manner. 

** I think he might (replied Mp. 
Willis) ; it would have been a noble 
instance of his courage, to act cop. 
formably to his duty, in defiance of 
the world. But | ‘wish, my dear 
Sir, you would suffer me again to 
beg, you would favour ns with a de. 
finition of the point of hovoer; jt 
may Open some important duty, and 
give the argument a new turn. 

‘© We soldiers (said the Colonel) 
don’t deal much in logic: T could 
give you a definition, but I fear you 
would contrive to entangle me in it, 
like the old Ratiarius; and then cut 
me down, without suffering me fo 
use my weapon.—lIn short, the 
point of honour is to be felt rather 
than explained ; like an innate sense, 
or taste, it is above definition. 

*¢ As I have not that extreme re- 
verence for it, my dear Sir (said Mr. 
Willis), which you have, I will en- 
deavour, if you will give me leave, to 
explain it for you; don't start if! 
resolve it into rank cowardice. | 
am as great an advocate for courage 
as you are ;—and as great an enemy 
to cowardice : I would have 4 man 
afraid of nothing but of offending 
his Maker. But now, your heros 
afraid of the world. Call him by 
what honourable title you please, be 
certainly acts through the fear of 
what the world will say of him: 
and his motive is certainly cowat- 
dice at the bottom. Now, own can- 


didly, my dear Sir, that my “™ 
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braver man : he is no more afraid 
of death tian yours. Shew him an 
get of duty, with death standing be- 
hind it, and he rushes on ; but, tll 
he have the commission of his great 
master, 2 threatening world cannot 
move him-he holds it at defiance. 
Jtis the fear of the world, depend 
it, eall it courage, or honour, 
or what you please, that is the souree 
of duelling. It # the same fear that 
makes men deists, and leads them 
into a variety of wicked cunduct. 
He is the true man of honour, who 
keeps steadily in the path of virtue, 
and braves the Jaugh of the world. 

« | know not what to say to these 
things (said the Colonel), I may as 
well withdraw. I find nothing I 
ean say can obtain any quarter for 
usmen.of honour. To be serious, 
however, though a man may, ina 
transport of passion, be guilty of a 
rash action, I must honestly own, 
that, in cold blood, I do not think | 
could bring myself to draw the trig- 
ger of my pistol against the breast 
ofany man. 1 believe, if I were in 
those circumstances, 1 should suffer 
my antagonist to fire at me, if he 
chose it; and I should then discharge 
my pistol in the air. Does that 
please you ? 

“J cannot say it does (replied 
Mr. Willis): your offering yourself 
todeath, unless in the line of duty, 
appears to me to have very much 
the colour of suicide. Your life is 
hot your own : it was given you for 
valuable purposes. You call him a 
spendthritt who squanders his estate 
wa folly and extravagayce; what 
hame, then, would you give to him, 
who squanders a possession of ten 
times greater value? 

“I do not mean to squander it 
(replied the Colonel); 1 risk it in de- 
fence of my character, which is 
dearer to me than my lite, 
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« You are now, I suppose (said 
Mr. Willis), taking upon you to de- 
fend the challenger. You haye 
given up, [ presume, the part of 
the person challenged ?—But, con, 
sider, my dear Colonel, whether the 
method you take of vindicating your 
character be an effectual one. Uf 
the imputation be true, surely the 
less you stir in it the betier; the 
world will the sooner forget it. But 
if it be false, I see not how fighting 
can vindicate you. 

“‘ T conceive the matter (replied 
the Colonel) in this light: my cha- 
racter has been aspersed ; in order, 
therefore, to set the world right, I 
pawn my life on the veracity of 
what I aver. The world cannot 
suppose I would venture such a 
stake on 4 lie. 

“ But, my dear Sir (said Mr. 
Willis), the world will suppose it, 
and has often supposed it with great 
truth. I dare say you remember a 
recent fact, which is exactly in point. 
The case of Sir Nathan Ridgway— 
though [ believe you were in Swe- 
den at that time. However, Sir Na- 
than was accused of embezzling his 
sister’s fortune. He fought a duel 
in defence of his character, and died 
nobly in the cause of truth. But it 
unluckily fell out, after bis death, 
that the embezalement was twice as 
great as the world had supposed it 
before. In fact, I apprehend the 
case, of many of these vindicators of 
their characters, is much the same 
as that of a thief going to be hang- 
ed, who will often, at the very foot 
ot the gallows, deny the fact which 
has been most convincingly proved, 
1 beg pardon for treating the man of 
honour with so much disrespect, 
but Iam persuaded the comparison 
does him no injustice, The thief 
denies the fact, in hope of a reprieve ; 
the man of honour fights, to make 
the 
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the world believe what he knows to 
be a lie. 

«* My dearColonel (said SirCharles), 
how can you, who have no guilty 
spot in your own character to de- 
fend, be an advocate for those, who 
take a mode of defence, which Iam 
sure you would not take, if your 
own character was attacked. If an 
injured man can say any thing in 
bis own defence, the world will lis- 
ten to reason and argument; but, 
ean a pistol-bullet be an arbiter in 
this case? You laugh at the Gothic 
institutions of our ancestors in their 
ardeal trials ;—you see the folly of 
making a poor womanattest her inno- 
cence by walking barefoot, and blind- 
fold, among burning ploughshares. 
But tell me honestly, my dear Sir, if 
it do not sound as oddly to rest the 
merits of a cause on the chance of a 
shot? You, and I, are magistrates ; 
what would people say, it a matter 
of right and wrong were brought 
before us, and we should declare 
that, truly, we thought the best way 
of deciding it, would be to draw 
lots ? 

““ Come, come, Sir Charles (said 
the Colonel), be merciful. It is not 
Within any law of arms for two to 
fall thus furiously upon one. I en- 
tered the lists only with my friend 
Willis. And, though hard put to 
it to parry his thrusts, I must not 
defend myself against another anta- 
gonist, who comes armed, cap a pie, 
against me. I might without any 
loss of honour retreat before you. 
I will however have one brush more 
with you both, before I quit the 
ficld.—Suppose then we enlarge our 
question, and taking a wider circuit, 
see how the point of honour affects 
the general good of mankind. In 
the first place, gentlemen, consider 
that species of government which 
we call an army. It is upheld by 
the point of honour. ‘lake away 
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that vital spring, and the whole will 
languish, 

“e You throw aside, then (sig 
Mr. Willis), my definition, of the 
point of honour. ‘True honour, o 
the fear of doing any thing base, oF 
unworthy, is a noble principle, be 
only In an army, but in every other 
species of government : ‘while false 
honour, or the fear of the world, ] 
conceive to be a degrading principle 
in all situations. However, to take 
the matter up in the light in whieh 
you place it, J should suppose, that, 
if the point of honour, as you con. 
ceive it, were the vital principle of 
an army, it should, like all other 
principles, pervade the whole, But 
so far from that, the mass of the 
army is not in the least actuated by 
it. What, all know your rank and 
file of the point of honour? No 
more than they do of transubstantia- 
tion. And yet we-allow them tobe 
brave fellows, and full of military 
spirit. Nay, what is more, our 
yeomen and peasantry, who make 
up the body of our gallant troops, 
know as little of the point of honour, 
as the several corps into which they 
inlist. If then the mass of an army 
can maintain its military spirit with 
out this point of honour, whatever it 
is, I hold it to be equally nugatory 
among their leaders. 

« | beg your pardon (replied the 
Colonel); the troops are animated 
with it as strongly in their way as 
their leaders. ‘They do not indeed 
maintain it with sword and pistol ; 
but they discover it as effectually 
with their cudgel, sticks, and fists. 

“¢ Well, then, Colonel (said Mr. 
Willis), to shew you how accom- 
modating I am, I will meet you halt 
way, and allow you this mode ot 
maintaining the point of nove 
Keep your swords in their scabbards, 
and, if the law makes no objection, 


you have my free leave to silence an 
impudent 
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impudent fellow by giving him a 


nose. 

“ The Colonel smiled, and told 
Mr, Willis he had an excellent 
knack at answering an argument 
with a jest. However, added he, [ 
will try you on another ground. The 
world, you must acknowledge, is 
fall of ill-manners. You are insult- 
ed at every corner of the street ; at 
least you would be, if there were 
not something to keep the tongues 
oflicentious people in awe, These 
petty offences, though insufferable, 
cannot be brought into a court of 
justice. To preserve good man- 
vers, therefore, and decorum among 
gentlemen, it seems to me, that no- 
thing can be so effectual as the point 
of honour, which, resenting every 
impropriety of behaviour, keeps 
them at that respectful distance 
from each other, which good man- 
ners requires, 

“Why, yes (said Mr. Willis), ifa 
man is to be run through the body 
for speaking a wry word, [ suppose 
it will make him rather cautious, 
But, whether the offence given, and 
the remedy applied, are well adapt- 
ed toeach other, is another ques- 
tou. We began our dispute, you 
remember, Colonel, with your as- 
serting, that the laws of honour are 
very consistent with the precepts of 
christianity. But can you conceive, 
that the acutest casuistry can bring 
the bloody law you have just been 
expounding, into the most distant 
resemblance of a precept, which 
commands us not to avenge ourselves, 
but to give place unto wrath—to 


jeed an enemy, if he hunger, and 


give him drink, if he thirst.—These, 
and numberless other rules, are given 
sto promote peace and happiness 
among men. 

“ But we see (said the Colonel) 
that they do not promote peace and 


happiness among mea. We see, 
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that if it were not for the statute- 
book, the laws of christianity would 
have little effect : and, therefore, we 
are obliged to fortify the laws of 
christianity by our political institu- 
tions. Now we consider the law of 
honour in that light. It is meant to 
strengthen and fortify the precepts 
of christianity ; and to preserve that 
peace which they dictate, The man 
of honour, therefore, may be consi- 
dered as a magistrate acting ander 
the gospel. 

** You are not surely serious, my 
dear Sir(replied Mr. Willis), in this 
high encomium on the magistracy 
of duelling. We fortify the pre- 
cepts of christianity, it is true, by 
human Jaws, But it is always sup- 
posed, that the divine and human 
law look the same way. Adultery 
aud theft are forbidden by christian- 
ity, and punished in our courts of 
justice. But, does this sanction us 
in making a law, or establishing a 
a practice, directly opposite to the 
precepts of christianity, in blowing 
a man’s brains out, merely for speak- 
ine a wry word!—Besides, how 
strange is it to talk of maintaining 
peace, by fomenting quarrels ? Our 
Saviour says, I come not to send 
peace on earth, but a sword. Ishall 
soon expect to hear that expression 
alleged as a license for duelling ; 
though it was expressly used to cha- 
racterize and brand that opposition, 
which he foresaw these unchristian 
practices would make to the gospel, 
To settle the dispute between us, 
continued Mr. Willis, in the fairest 
light, the best way, as it appears to 
me, is toconsider the tendency of 
the different principles we hold; 
and see what their effect would be, 
both on society, and on individuals, 
if carried into extensive practice.—- 
To try the virtue of any principle we 
musi give it its full scope, and carry 
it as far as it will go.—Suppose ce 
the 
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the law of honour prevailed general- 
Jy—that is, that every man reveng- 
ed the injuries he met with (I wi 
allow in their due proportion), what 
would be the consequence ? Would 
not the whole world be a scene of 
injury, retaliation, and injury again, 
without end? Can Sy conceive 
any thing more horrid and dismal ? 
Whereas, if the mild, and peaceable 
doctrines of the gospel should pre- 
vail, the world universally would be 
changed into a scene of happiness, 
and repose, beyond conception. The 

reatest miseries that befal man- 

ind, arise from man himself. All 
these would be removed, and no 
distresses left, but such as’ unavoid- 
ably accompanied mortality. Nation 
would unite with nation, and man 
with man, in bonds of fellowship 
and Jove. ‘The man of honour says, 
you provoke myury by forgiving it. 
I should only wish to ask the man 
of honour, whether he ever made 
the experiment ? 

“€ I am afraid, Colonel (said Sir 
Charles), you have undertaken a 
cause which cannot be defended. 
You have also a sturdy opponent, to 
deal with. This good man (laying 
his hand on Mr. Willis’s shoulder) 
is skilful at his weapon. He wrest- 
ed my sword very tairly, some years 
ago, out of my hand; and I am 
wicked enough, for my own cre- 
dit’s sake, to rejoice when I see him 
gain an advantage over others. But 
now suppose, Colonel, we take the 
cause in question into a lower court 
of judicature, than that of christian- 
ity. Suppose we carry it before an 
heathen tribunal. I should be glad 
toknow, whether you find any tra- 
ces of duelling among the Greeks 
and Romans? 1 am not indeed 
deeply read in ancient history : but 
Ido not recollect one instance of a 
duel recorded by any ot my classi- 


ca friends, 


sf Why, » (said the ; 
e ancient . 
jows. They had wane ee 
' the deli. 
cate feelings and polished 
of gentlemen, Homer, who 
us, | Suppose, an exact picture of 
ancient Greece, tells us what black. 
guards (if I may use the expression 
his heroes were ; and what foul of 
fensive language they ¢ 
used.— As far too as any anecdotes 
of quarrels in the later times of 
Greece and Rome have come down 
to us, | believe the same coarse 
mode of repressing injury may be 
traced. 

** Only with this difference (re- 
plied Sir Charles), that as the age po- 
lished, the mode of reproof polished 
with it. The cutting irony—the 
sarcastic snger—the biting rapar. 
tee—the sly insinuation—or, where 
necessary, the valid argument—with 
other modes of refined reproof, be- 
came the weapons of offence. And 
what does all this prove, but that, 
according to the dictates of truth, 
every man should repel an injury 
with those weapons, with which he 
had been assaulted. Ifa mamattack 
you with his tongue, with your 
tongue defend yourself. If, like an 
assassin, he draw his sword upon 
you, draw your's in your own de- 
fence. Now the old Roman knew 
all this system of injury and reproot 
perfectly well ; and how to adjust 
the one to the other. It remained 
for the Christian to invert this order, 
and draw his rapier against the sung 
of a wasp. 

a na lately, in a History of 
Greenland (said Mr. Willis), a mode 
of deciding quarrels, which 
me much ; and, I dare say, it will 
please you, Sir Charles, as it 18 very 
agreeable to the sentiments you have 
just been recommending. Lhe 
nest Greenlanders seldom quarrel: 
but when any offence has been 

given, 
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de- 


ven, or taken, they never meddle 
with swords and pistols. The duel- 
lists challenge each other before 
proper judges, to a kind of satirical 
contest. Lhe challenger begins, 
and opens the ground ot his com- 
int in a sort of comical doggerel 
yerse; for the Greenlanders ate re- 
ted to be people of humour. 
Se ecars then defends him- 
gif in the same kind of doggerel, 
Rejoinders are . sometimes made, 
Sentence is then passed; and he 
who has had least to say for him- 
self, begs pardon. ‘The duzellists 
then shake hands; and the day ge- 
nerally ends in some kind of merri- 
ment. 

« Excellent! (said Sir Charles). 
Ifpoor Ingram, who gave occasion 
te this conversation, had acted with 
the wisdom of a Greenlander, all 
had been well. He was certainly 
guilty of a petty breach of good 
manners, by thrusting his finger 
and thumb into a gentleman's snuft- 
box, without his leave. It was not 
an offensive expression indeed, but 
an offensive action, which comes to 
the same thing: and the Seotch 
gentleman reproved it very neatly, 
as 1 suppose an old Roman, or per- 
perhaps a Greenlander, would have 
done by another action. Ingram 
should have made a slight apology, 
which, no doubt, would have been 
well taken, But the foolish fellow 
chose.to introduce his sword into 
the business ; and his life paid the 
forfeit of his folly. 

“There is an excellent story, 
much in point, told of the late 
General Oglethorpe. When a very 
young officer, he was at table, in 
Gerinany, with one of the princes 
of Wirteznberg. As they were 
drinking after dinner, the prince jo- 
cosely dipped his finger in a glass of 
Wine, and fillipped it into Ogle- 
thorpe's face. Oglethorpe did aot 
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at first know how to take its; but on 
a moment's recollection, he said, 
your highness has passed a very good 
jest; but we do it nouch better in 
England, and thev threw a full glass 
of wine into the prince's face. The 
prince was. startled a little at first, 
but before he had time. to speak, 
Come, come, said an old general 
officer who was present—it is all 
well, your highness began first. 

« Bur pray (said the Colonel) how 
would you have advised Mr, Forbes 
to have acted in this business ? + As 
to Ingram, I entirely give up his 
cause : but I see not how Forbes, 
pushed as he was, could have acted 
otherwise than he did. 

‘* I think (replied Sir Charles) 
the story Mr, Willis hath just told 
us, of the gentleman who complains 
ed to the Court of King’s Bench, 
points out a very proper line of con- 
duct. Am I to risk my life at the 
desire of any insolent fellow, whe 
wishes to fire a pistol at me? 

** But he gives you a blow (said 
the Colonel). 

** Aye, let him, if he dare (replied 
Sir Charles) ; and I shall request the 
lord chief justice to give him ano- 
ther: and we will see, who strikes 
hardest.—Depend upon it, Colonel, 
afew such examples, from men of 
character, would make these fiery 
sparks a little more careful of med- 
dling with gun-powder, and would 
contribute more than any thing else, 
to teach them better manners, and 
rid society of such pests, 

** I can however (said Mr. Willis) 
help the Colonel to one duel in Ro- 
man times, which will at least shew 
the idea the Romans had of this spe- 
cies of fighting. In Cgesar’s camp, at 
that time besieged, two ofhcers 
quarrelled. I forget the ground of 
their animosity ; but I believe one 
had called the other acoward. Let 
the army, said the affronted officer, 

judge 
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judge between us; and bidding his 
antagonist follow him, leaped down 
from the rampart among a party of 
the enemy. ‘The other fcllowed ; 
and they fought like lions. One 
being overpowered, the other ran to 
his relief; and kept the enemy at 
bay, till they were both relieved, 
and got safe to the camp—where 
they shook hands-——went merrily to 
their mess—talked over their duel— 
atid were ever afterwards good 
friends. I knownot whether | tel! the 
story exactly right; I have not read 
it, I believe, since I left school. 

“ You have given us, however 
(said Sir Charles), the outline of it, 
which is all we want.—You may 
add also, if you please, on the sub- 
ject, that the Romans could not 
place duelling in a more contemp- 
tible light, than by making it, as 
they did, the business only of slaves. 
A school of gladiators would cer- 
tainly throw the same stigma on 
duelling at Rome, which intoxica- 
ting their slaves did upon drunken- 
ness at Sparta. And yet we, of 
this polished age, and polished 
country, consider this barbarous 
practice as gentlemanly ! 

** Bat you willremember (said the 
Colonel) that knights, senators, and 
even emperors, did not disdain to draw 
their swords iui a gladiatorian school. 

‘©I remember it well (repiied 
Sir Charles); and I remember, 
also, with what, high panegyric 
they are handed down by historians, 
for their prize-fighting, charioteer- 
ing, and other noble feats of that 
kind. Degrading, however, as their 
practice of duelling was, it was cer- 
tainly superior io the duels of our 
days. ‘They had not the rancour of 
savages in their breast: they were 
only ridiculous fellows, and teught 
for fame. 

** After all (said the Colonel), I 
see not what advantage you get by 
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~ i ea the Greeks and 
ails. cir revenge often led 
them to assassination—w hich i 
doubt not, you will consider ts a 
worse crime than duelling. 
coatse Rakes (repel 
; © a defence of 
the virtue of the Greeks and Romans 
But you will observe one thing, that 
poisoning and stabbing were always 
considered as deeds of darkness: 
they durst not face thé day. Where. 
as, we are talking Of a Crime, that 
stalks in open day-light—that as. 
sumes an honourable namethet js 
defended—that is even ranked in 4 
catalogue of virtues; and tends, of 
course, to Corrupt the manners of 
the public. It is on this I chiefly 
lay my finger. The Christian vindi. 
cates a crime of which the heathen 
was ashamed. Besides, many moral. 
ists Consider duelling, in itself, asa 
crime very little, if at all removed 
from the guilt of assassination. 
The Colonel not making an im. 
mediate reply, Sir Charles went on, 
As it seems very plain, therefote, 
that duelling is neither of Christian, 
nor of classical origin, I will endea- 
vour to shew you, as well as I can, 
from what noble origin it did spring. 
When the trumpet of the holy wars 
sounded over Europe, and inspired 
its inhabitants, from one end to the 
other, with a frantic zea} for war, 
nothing was heard, or seen, but 
what had a military cast. The air, 
the dress, the language, the amuse- 
ments of men, were all martial. 
Then, first the tournament came in 
use. It was intended as the great 
school for the Saracen expedition— 
a kind of dri!l to train the armies of 
Lurope. is laws were established, 
and it became a legal insutaton. 
But, as £ have heard, that in the 
noble diversion of cock-fighting, 
besides the main, as they call 


there are many bye-battles allowed, 
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g, ithe noble institution of the 
tournament, many private quarrels 
were introduced, and decided under 
the sanction of the lists. The thing, 
though not legal, was winked at for 
the honour of arms; till at length it 
rose to such a height, that it was 
forbidden by law, as early, if I re- 
member right, as Coeur de Lion's 
time. But though forbidden, it 
could not be repressed. The whole 
pation was then mad; and, in this 
instance, continues so. For though 
duelling is still forbidden by law, it 
isstill practised. ‘Thus you see from 
what a Gothic stock it originally 
sprang; it ought, indeed, long ago 
to have been ashamed of its ancestry, 
and to have hidden its head. 
“have heard (said Mr. Willis) 
that duelling and throwing at cocks, 
came into England at the same time ; 
but lam not solicitous to ascertain 
its birth and parentage. All I am 
solicitous about is, to shew that it 
is no way related to christianity. 
On this head the honest confession 
of a young gentleman pleased me 
more, than all ] ever heard said in 
defence of duelling. He had been 
educated under a religious father ; 
but not making a proper use of the 
advantages he had received, he 
launched out into the fashionable 
vices of the age: and though he was 
not of a quarrelsome disposition, 
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yet, in one of his frolics, he got 
intoa fray, which ended in a duel, 
His father, shocked at this thing, 
expostulated with him, tor having 
acted in defiance of the laws both of 
God and man. The young ponbier 
man honestly replied; Sir, | know 
that duelling is a breach of the Chris- 
tian law ; and that it is, of course, 
a wicked action, But what would 
the world say of me, if I, who have 
certainly not been a correct observer 
of the precepts of christianity, on 
other occasions, should, in_ this 
single instance, have sheltered my- 
self behind its authority. 

“« The Colonel making no reply, 
Sir Charles, looking at his watch, said 
he was afraid they should make the 
tea-table wait. He got up, there- 
fore, and taking the Colonel by one 
arm, in a jocular way, desired Mr, 
Willis to hold him by tbe other ; 
and they would take him _ into 
custody, and deliver him over, as a 
d:sturber of the public peace, to the 
ladies, who should pass sentence 
upon him, 

*€ The Colonel begged and prayed 
they would not treat bim with so 
much severity; and said, he would 
promise any thing to be set at liber- 
ty, provided they would not whisper 
it abroad, that he had given up the 
noble cause of duelling.”’ 
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(Krom Mr. Douce’s ILLusTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE.] 


“ TT is the observation of an ele- 

gant writer, that disquisitions 
concerning the manners and con- 
duct of our species in early times, or 
indeed at any time, are always curi- 
Ous at least and amusing. An investi- 


gation of the subject before us, ifcom- 
pletely and successfully performed, 
would serve to fill up a chasm in 
the history of our popular antiqui- 
ties: but this must not be expected. 
The culpable indifference of histori- 
cal 
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cal writers to pfivate manners, and 
more especially to the recreations 
und amusements of the common 

le, has occasioned the difficul- 
ties that always attend inqeiries of 
this pature, many of which are in- 
volved in impénttrable darkness ; 
whilst others ‘can only receive illus- 
tration from detached and scattered 
facts, accompanied by judicious in- 
ferences and opinions. 

«It will be necessary, in the first 
place, to attempt some definition of 
what the morris dance originally 
was: this may be best accomplished 
by the aid of etymology, which will 
generally be found a taithful guide, 
whea mavaged with discretion. It 
seems, however, on the present oc- 
casion, to have been too slightly 
treated in a work of considerable 
labour and ingeruity, the author of 
which has ae an opinion that 
the morris dance originated {fom 
that part of the ancient ceremony of 
the teast of fools, in which certain 
persons habited like buffoons, with 
bells, &c. joined in a dance. He 
then proceeds as follows, ‘ ‘The 
word Morris applied to the dance ts 
usually derived trom Morisco, which 
in the Spanish language signifies a 
Moor, as if the dance bad been 
taken from the Moors; but I cannot 
help considering this 4s a mistake, 
for it appears to me that the Morisco, 
or Moor dance, is exceeding]y ditter- 
ent from the morris dance tormerly 
practised in this country; it being 
performed with the castanets or 
rattles, at the ends of the fingers, 
and not with bells attached to vari- 
ous parts of the dress. I shall not 
pretend to investigate the derivation 
of the word Alerris ; though proba- 
bly it might be found at home: it 
seems, however, to have been ap- 
plied to the dance in modern tics, 
and, I trust, long after the festival to 
which it originally belonged was 
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done away, and had ; 
blivion BR 
* Now, if the term j Question 
hadbeen exclusively used in 
there would have been some we; 
in these observations ; but when we 
find it adopted by most of the Euro. 
pean nations to ex a dance 
origin of which Baele: English he 
foreiitn ries unifornily asoribe 
to ‘the Moors, we must Parse at 
least before we consent to abandgy 
the only clue that presents ‘itself to 
assist us. Lhe genuine Moorith o 
Morisco dance, was, no doubt, very 
different from the European morris: 
but there is scarcely an instance in 
which a fashion or amusement that 
has been borrowed from a distan 
region has not in its progress through 
other countries undergone such al. 
terations as have much obscured its 
origin. ‘Lhis remark may be cxem- 
plitied in chess and cards, which, 
beyond all donbt, were invented in 
India or China, and spread, by 
means of the Arabians, progressively 
throughout Spain, Luly, Franee, 
England, and the North of Europe, 
But the above writer has cited a 
passage from the play of Variety, 
1649, in which the Spanish Morisce 
is mentioned ; and this not only 
shows the legitimacy of the term 
morris, but that the real and uncor- 
rupted Moorish dance was to be 
found in Spain, where it still conti- 
nues to delight both natives and 
strangers under the name of the 
fandango. It may be likewise re- 
marked, that the exquisitely pretty 
music to this lively dance is undoubt- 
edly Moorish. The Spanish moms 
was also danced at puppet-shows oy 
a person habited like a Moor, wit 
castanets ; and Junius [Du Jon] 
has inforined us, that the morts 
dancers usually blackened their faces 
with soot, thai they might the better 


pass for Moors. - 
“4 some 
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« Some have sought the origin of 
the morris in the Pyrrica Sultatio 
of the ancients, a military dance, 
which seems to have been invented 
by the Greeks, and was afterwards 
adopted by the Salii or priests of 
Mars. This continued to be prac- 
tied for many ages, till it became 
cortupted by figures and gesticula- 
tong foreign to its original purpose. 
Such a dance was that well known 
in France and Italy, by the name of 
the dance of fools or Mataciins, 
whe were habited in short jackets 


with yt helmets, long 
pon tied to their shoulders, 
and bells to their legs. They car- 
fied in their hands a sword and 
backler, with which they made a 
dashing noise, and performed vari- 
ous quick and ‘sprightly evolutions, 
A species of this sword dance by 
some means or other got introduced 
into England, where it has general- 
lyand unaccountably been exhibited 
by women, whose dexterous feats of 
tumbling and dancing with swords 
at fairs, and in the minor theatres, 
are still remembered by many per- 
sons. A very learned writer, speak- 
ing of the Pyrrhica Saltatio, in- 
forms us, that ‘‘ The common peo- 
ple in many parts of England still 
practice what they call a Morsico 
dance, in a wild manner, and as it 
were in armour, at proper intervals 
striking upon each other's staves, 
ke.” This might be found on in- 
quiry to differ from the common 
Morris, and to be a mixture of the 
Pyrrhic and Moorish dances. Such 
tone may be alluded to in The 
wcond part of King Henry the Sixth, 
Actiii, Se.1, 
‘——=-! have seen him 
Caper upright like a wild Morisco, 
the bloody darts, as he his bells.’ 

“ Before we proceed to an exami- 
bation of the more immediate object 
# this essay, the English morris, it 
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may be as well to lay before the tea- 
der a short description ‘of the uncor- 
rupted morris dance, as practised in 
France about the beginuing of the 
sixteenth century. It has been pre- 
Served by Tabourot, the oldest and 
by far the most curious writer of 
any other on the art of dancing. 
He relates, that’ in his youthful 
days it was the custom in good soci- 
eties for a boy to come into the hall, 
when supper was finished, with his 
face blackened, his forehead bound 
with white or yellow ‘taffeta, and 
bells tied to his légs. ' He then pro- 
ceeded ‘to dance the Morisco, the 
whole length of the hall, backwards 
and forwards, to the_ great amuse- 
ment of the compat. He hitits 
that the bells might havé been bors 
rowed from the crotali of the ap- 
cients in the Pyrrhie' dance. ‘He 
then describes the more modefn 
Morris dunce, which was performed 
by striking the ground with the 
forepart of the feet ; but, as this Was 
found to be too fatiguing, the motion 
was afterwards contined to the heel, 
the toes being Kept firm, by which 
means the dancer contrived to rattle 
his bells with more effect. ‘He adds, 
that this mode’ of dancing fell into 
disuse, as it was found to bring” on 

gouty complaints. | 
“It has been supposed that the 
Morris dance was first brought into 
England in the time of Edward the 
Third, when John of Gaunt return- 
ed from Spain ; but it is much more 
probable that we had it from our 
Gallic neighbours, or even from the 
Flemings. Few, if any vestiges of it 
can be traced beyond the reign of 
Henry the Seventh; about which 
time, and particularly in that of Hen- 
ry the Figbth, the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts in several parishes afford ma- 
terials that throw much light on the 
subject, and show that the morris 
dance made @ very considerable 
N2 figure 
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figure in the parochial festivals. A 
late valuable writer has remarked, 
that in some places the May-games 
of Robin Hood were nothing more 
than ga morris dance, in which 
Robin Hood, Little John, Maid Ma- 
rian, and Frier Tuck, were the priact- 
pal personages, the others being a 
clown or fool, the hobby-horse, the 
taborer, and the dancers,, who were 
more or.Jess..numerous; but this 
seems to be a mistake. . The May- 
ames of Robin, Hood appear to 
ie been principally instituted tor 
the encouragemeut ot arcbery, and 
were generally accompanied by 
morris dancers, who, nevertheless, 
formed but a subordinate part of the 
ceremony. It is by no.means clear 
that at any, time Robin Hood and 
his companions, were constifuent 
characters fa. the morris, ‘There 
were, besides, May-games of a 
more simple nature, being merely 
dances round a May-pole, by the 
dads and. lasses. of. the village, and 
the undoubted remains of the Ro- 
man Floralia, We tiud also that 
other festivals. and ceremonies hal 
their morris, as Holy-Thursday ; the 
Whitsun-ales; the bride-ales, or 
weddings, and a sort of play or pa- 
oot called the lord of misrule. 

heriffs too had their morris dance. 
The reader may be amused with 
the following account of the lord of 
misrule, as it coutains a description 
of an attendant morris. It has been 
fortunately handed down to us by a 
ouritanical writer of the reign of 
slizabeth, whose loud ravings 
against the fashionable excesses of his 
countrymen have contributed to 
furnish posterity with the complet- 
est, information respecting a consi- 
derable portion of the manners and 
customs ef the above period that is 
any where to be found. These are 
his words: ‘First, all the wilde 
heads of the parish, flocking tegither, 
chuse them a graund captaine (of 


‘arid mount upon formes 
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mischiefe) whome they innoble with 
the tithe of my Lord of Misrule, and 
him they crowne with great solem. 
nitie, and adopt for their king: This 
king annoynted, chooseth fori) 
twentie, fourtie,- threescore or 
hundred lustie guttes like to himselfe 
to waite upon his lordly majesty, 
and to guarde his noble person, 
Then every one of these his me, 
he investeth with — his liveries of 
greene, yellow, or some other light 
wanton collour, And as though 
that were not’ (bawdy) gawdy 
ynough, 1 shguld say, they bedecke 
thenaselvwes with scarites, ribbons, 
aud laces, banged all over + with 
yolde .ringes, precious stones, and 
oiler i wels: this done, they le 
about either legge twentie or fourtie 
bellesy with rich handkerchiele ia 
their handes, and sometimes laide a 
crosse over their shoulders’ and 
neckes, burrowed for the most partot 
their pretie Mupsies and loving Be- 
sies, tor bussing them in the darke. 
Thus all things set in order,. thea 
have they their hobby-horses, ther 
dragons and other antiques, togither 
with their baudie pipers and thun- 
dering drummers, to strike -up.the 
Devil's Daunce withal ; then matteh 
this heathen company towards the 
church and church-yarde, : their 
pypers pyping, their drummers 
thundering, their stumpes dauncing, 
their belles iyngling, their handker- 
cheefes fluttering about theit heades 
like madde men, their hobbie-horss, 
and other monsters skirmishing 
amongst the throng; and in the 
sorte they goe to the church (thongh 
the minister be at page or i° 
ing) dauncing and swinging their 
handkerchietes over their heades # 
the church like devils incarnate, 
with such a confused noise, that no 
man can heare his owne yoye® 
Then the foolish: people they looke, 
they stare, they laugh, they flere, 
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to see these goodiy pageants solem- 
gized in this sort. Then after this 
about the church they goe againe and 
ine, and so foorth into the church 
_where they have commonly 
their sommer haules, their bowers, 
grbours, and banquetting houses set 
, wherein they feast, banquet, 
and dance all that day, and (perad- 
venture) all that night too. And 
thus these terrestrial fwries spend 
the Sabboth day. Another sort of 
fantastical! fooles bring to these hel- 
houndes (the lord of misrule and 
his complices) some bread, some 
ale, some new cheese, some 

ald cheese, some custardes, some 
cracknels, some cakes, some flaunes, 
some tartes, some creame, some 
meat, some one thing, some ano- 
ther; but if they knewe that as 
often as they bringe anye to the 
maintenance of these execrable pas- 
times, they offer sacrifice to the 
Devill and Sathanas, they would re- 
pent and withdrawe their handes, 
which God graunt they may.” Ano- 
ther declaimer of thé like kind, 
peaking of May games and morris 
s, thus holds forth; ‘ The 
abuses which are committed in your 
May games are infinite. The first 
whereof is this, that you doe use to 
aityre in woman's apparrell whom 
you doe most commonly call may- 
marrions, whereby you infringe that 
straight commaundement whiche is 
given in Deut. xxii. 5, that men 
must not put on women’s apparrell 
for. feare of enormities. Nay I 
myself have seene in a May game a 
froupe, the greater part whereof 
been men, and yet have they 

been attyred so like unto women, 
that theyr faces being hidde (as they 
Were indeede) a man coulde not 
fiscerne then fiom women. The 
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second abuse, which of all other is 
the greatest, is this, that it hath 
been toulde that your morice daunc- 
ers have daunced naked in nettes: 
what greater entisement unto 
naughtines could have been devised ? 
The third abuse is, that-vou (because 
you will loose no tyme) doe use com- 
monly to runne into woodes in the 
night time, amongst maidens, to fet 
bowes, in so muche as I have hearde 
of tenne maidens which went to fet 
May, and nine of them came home 
with childe.” He seems likewise 
to allude to a character of the Devil 
in the May games, of which no 
mention is elsewhere made, 

‘« In the course of time these seve- 
ral recreations were blended toge- 
ther so as to become almost. indis- 
tinguishable. It is however very 
certain, that the May games of 
Robin Hood, accompanied with the 
morris, were at first a distinct ccre- 
mony from the simple morris, 
which when Warncr lived was ccle- 
brated about the season of Easter, 
and before the May games: he thus 
speaks of them, 

‘At Paske begun our Morrise, and ere 
Penticost our May.’ 

‘Jt is probable that when the 
practice of archery ‘declined, the 
May games of Robin Hood were dis- 
continued, and that the morris dance 
was transferred to the celebration of 
Whitsuntide, either as connected 
with the Witsun-ales, or as a sepa- 
rate amusement. In the latter in- 
stance it appears to haye retained 
one or two of the characters in the 
May pageants ; but no uniformity 
was or possibly could be observed, 
as the arrangement would vary in 
different places according to the 
humour or convenience ot the par- 
ties.” 
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Ow tHe Clowns anv Foots or Suaxspeanr. 


[From the same. ] 


‘IT is so exceedingly clear that 

the terms clown and fool were 
used, however improperly, assynony- 
mous by our old writers, that it would 
be an unnecessary occupation of the 
reader's time to adduce examples. 
Their confused introduction in the 
dramatis persone might indeed ren- 
der this position doubtful to any one 
who had not well considered the 
matter; butalthough the fool of our 
old plays denoted either a mere idiot 
or natural, or else a witty hireling or 
artificial. fool, both retained for the 
purpose of making sport for their 
employers, the clown was certainly a 
character of much greater variety. 
He occasionally represented one of 
the above personages; sometimes he 
was a mere rustic, and very often no 
more than a shrewd and witty do- 
mestic. ‘There are some instances 
in which any low character in a 
play served to amuse the audience 
with his sallies of coarse buffoonery, 
and thus became the clown of the 
piece. In short, the theatrical clown 
or fool seems to have been a kind of 
heterogeneous character, drawn in 
part from real lite, but very consi- 
derably heightened in order to pro- 
duce stage effect; an opinion that 
derives considerable support from 
what Shakspeare has put into the 
mouth of Hamle:, when he makes 
him admonish tho:e who play the 
clowns to speak ro inore than is set 
down for them. Indeed the great 
dramatist himself cannot be absolved 
from the imputation of having given 
too high a colouring to the charac- 
ters in question, unless we suppose, 
What is extremely probable, that his 
plays have been very much interpo- 
lated with tLe extemporaneous non- 


sense of the players. To this licen. 
tious practice the author of ap ex. 
cellent and well written satire, en. 
titled, Pasquil’s mad-cappe throwne 
at the corruptions of these times, 
1626, 4to, alludes in the following 
lines : 
‘Tell country players, that old paltry 
jests 
Pronounced i a painted motley coate, 
Filles all the world so full of ‘cuckoes 
nests, 
That nightingales can scarcely sing a 
note: 
O bid them turne their minds to better 
meanings ; 
Fields are ill sowne that give no better 
gleanings.’ 

“* Among other grave writers of 
the age, Sir Philip Sidney has repto- 
bated the practice of introducing 
fools on the theatre. He rematks 
that the plays of his time were ne- 
ther right tragedies nor right come- 
dies, but that the authors mingled 
kings and clowns; ‘ not,’ says be, 
‘ because the matter so carrieth if, 
but thrust in the clowne by bead 
and shoulders to play a part in majes- 
tical matters, with neither decencc 
nor discretion: so as neither the 
admiration and congmiseration, not 
the right sportfulnesse is by their 
mongrell tragicomedie obtained. 
William Rankin, a puritan, and con- 
temporary with Shakspeare, has 
left us a most virulent attack on 
plays, and players, whom he calls 
monsters; ‘And whie monsters, 
says he, ‘ Bicause under vray 
humanitie they a ery y 

rodigious vanitie. ese ; 
without water, dead branches ft 
for fuell, cockle amongst core, 
‘holesome weedes ainongs' 
unwho sy = 
sweete hearbes, aud finallie, or 
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that are crept into the worlde by 
stealth, and holde possession by 
sobtill invasion.’ = ‘another place, 
describing the performers at a ficti- 
tues one - Terralbon [Eng- 
land), he says, ‘ Some transformed 
themselves to roges, other to rufti- 
ans, some other to clownes, a tourth 
to fooles.... the roges were 
ready, the ruffians were rude, theyr 
clownes cladde as well with country 
eondition, as in rufte russet; theyr 
fooles as fonde as might be, &c. 

The latter passage is interesting, 
because the clown is properly dis- 
tinguished from the fool, as he 
always should have been. 

“ [t may be the means of affording 

a clearer view of the present sub- 
ject, if something like a classifica- 
tion of the different sort of fools and 
downs be given. ‘The following is 
therefore offered as a substitute fora 
better. 

“I, The general domestic fool, 
often, but as it should seem impro- 
perly, termed a clown. He was 1. 
amere natural, or idiot. 2. Silly 
by nature, yet cunning and sarcasti- 
cal. 3. Artiticial, Puttenham, speak- 
ing of the latter, says, ‘ A buttoune 
o counterfet foole, to here him 

* gpeake wisely which is like himselfe, 
itisno sport at all; but for such a 
counterfait to talke and looke fool- 
ishly it maketh us laugh, because it 
i$ no part of his naturall." All these 
officiated occasionally as menial ser- 
vants, 

“IT. The clown, who was 1. a 
mere country booby. 2. A witty 
mustic, 3. Any servant of a shrewd 
and witty disposition, and who, like 
4 similar character in our modern 
plays, was made to treat his master 
with great familiarity, in order 10 
produce stage effect. 

“Ul, The female fool, who was 
g*herally an idiot. 


“IV. The city or corporation 
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fool, whose office was"@o assist at 
public entertainments and in pa- 
geants. To this class belong perhaps 
the Lord Mayor's state tool, and 
those employed by the companies 
of trades, dc. 

““V. Tavern fools. These seem 
to have been retained to amuse the 
customers. We learn from one of 
Ren Jonson's plays, that they exhi- 
bited with a Jew's harp, mounted 
on a joint-stool; and in another of 
them he has preserved the name of 
such a character: they were some- 
times qualified to sing after the Ita- 
lian manner. Fools were also em- 
ployed in the common brothels. 

“VI. The fool of the ancient the- 

atrical mysteries and moralities. He 
was, more properly speaking, the. 
Vice, asingular character, that would 
afford sufficient matter for much 
better dissertations than those of 
Warburton or Upton. Being gene- 
rally dressed in a fool's habit, he 
appears to have been gradually and 
undistinguishably blended with the 
domestic fool ; yet he was certain] 
a buttoon of a ditlerent sort. v 
was always a bitter enemy to the 
Devil, and a part of his employment 
consisted in teazing and tormenting 
the poor tiend on every occasion. 
He ceased to be in fashion at the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

“© VII. The fool in the old dumb 
Shows exhibited at fairs, and perhaps 
ai inas, in which he was generally 
engaged in a struggle with Death ; 
a tact that seems alluded to more 
than once in Shakspeare’s plays. It 
is possible that some casual vestiges 
of this species of entertainment 
might have suggested the modern 
English pantomines. 

“ VILL. The fool in the Whitsun- 
ales and Morris dance, 

‘IX. The mountebank's fool, or 
merry Andrew. 

‘* There may be others introduced 
into 
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into our olf dramas of an indefinite 
and irregular kind, and not reduci- 
ble to any of the above-classes; but 
to exemplify these or many of the 
above by a specific reference to au- 
thorities, is not within the scope of 
the présent essay. It is hoped that 
what has been-just stated may con- 
tribute to assist the readers of old 
plays in forming some judgment of 
their own whenever the necessity 
shall arise. 

‘© A general investigation of that 
most singular and eccentric charac- 
ter, the real domestic fool, would 
occupy more spice than could here 
have been spared. It would indeed 
extend to a length that few will 
conceive; but should the same 
laudable spirit of curiosity respecting 
the manners of former times which 
at present constitutes much of the 
amusement of an enlightened public, 
continue to maintain its influence, 
encouragement would not be want- 
ing to resume the subject more at 
lurge. In the mean time it may be 
suthcient to remark, that the practice 
of retaining fools can be traced in 
very remote times, throughout al- 
most all civilized, and even among 
some barbarous nations. It pre- 
vailed frorn the palace to the brothel. 
The pope had his fool, and the bawd 
her's; abd Jadies entertained them 
of both sexes. With respect to the 
antiquity of this custom in our own 
country, there is reason to suppose 
that it existed even during the pe- 
riod of our Saxon history; but we 
are quite certain of the fact in the 
reign of William the Conqueror. 
An almost contemporary historian, 
Maitre Wace, has left us a curious 
account of the preservation of Wil- 
lram’s life when he was only Duke 
of Normandy, by his fool Goles. 
Mention is made in Domesday of 
Berdic joculator regis ; and although 
this term was unquestionably applied 


in humerous instances 
minstrel, much evidence yp; 
adduced to show that on this 
it signified a buttoon, Latin terms 
were used. by the middle-age wri, 
ters so licentiously, -and with such 
extreme carelessness, that ip many 
cases it is dithcult to obtain a precise 
idea of their meaning, 


in one person 
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than the minstrel, 


** The accounts of the household 
expenses of Our sovereigns conta 
many payments and rewards to fools 
both foreign and domestie, the mo- 
tives for which do not appear, but 
might perhaps haye been some witty 
speech or comic action that had 
pleased the donors. 
payments are annual gifts at Christ- 
mas. Dr. Fuller, speaking of the 
court jester, whom he says some 
count a necessary evil, remarks, in 
his usual quaint manner, that it is 
an office which none but he that 
hath wit can perform, and none but 
he that wanis it will perform. A 
gieat many names of these buttoous 
have been preserved ; and sufheent 
materials remain to furnish a seps- 
rate biography of them, which might 
afford even more amusement than 
can be found in the lives of many of 
their betters. They continued a0 
appurtenance tot 


a nite pe riod. 


he English court to 
Muckie Jobn, the 
fool of Charles the First, and the 
successor of Archee Armstrong, © 


perhaps the last regu! 
of the kind, The national iar oh 


to cenote » 
ght be 
OCCAasion 


Thus the 
jesters and munstrels were jndef. 


nitely expressed by the words joeuig. 
tor, scurra, mimus, nunistrallus, &xec, 
a practice that may admit of justifi. 
cation when we consider that.in 
carly times the minstrel and buflea 
characters were sometimes united 
Tt must be allowed, 
however, that in an etymological 
point of view, the term joculator is 
much better adapted to the jester 


Some of these 


lar personage 
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that produced the downtall of regal 
, and the puritanical manners 
that ensued, at once determined the 
existence of an office that had so 
maintained its ground at court ; 
gnd when Charles the Second re- 
sumed the tbrone, it was probably 
deemed a matter of no Moment to 
restore it. The common. stories 
that relate to -Killigrew as jester 
to Charles, rest on no sufficient au- 
thority; and although, he might 
have contributed to amuse the 
witty monarch with his jokes, it is 
certain that be had no regular ap- 
pointment to such an oftice. Mr. 
Granger bas jusUy observed, that the 
wit of the buffoons became the 
highest recommendation of a cour- 
tier in the time ot Chanles the Se- 
cond, 

“ The discontinuance ot the court 
foo) had a considerable influence on 
the manners of private life ; and 
we learn from ove of Shadwell’s 
plays, that it was then ‘out of 
fashion for great men to keep fools.’ 
But the practice was by no means 
abolished ; it maintained its ground 
in this country so late as the begin- 
ning of the last century; and -we 
have an epitaph, written by Dean 


Swift, on Dicky Pearce the Earl of 


Suffolk's fool, who was buried in 
Berkley church-yard, June 18, 
1728. This person was an idiot. 
Lord Chancellor Talbot kept a 
Welsh jester named Rees Pengeld- 
ing. He wasa very shrewd fellow, 
and rented a farm of his master. 
Being distrained on for his rent by 
aX oppressive steward, who had 
been a tailor and bore hima grudge, 
the surly tellow said to him on this 
occasion: ‘I'}l fit you. sirrah.’ 
‘ Then,’ replied Rees, ‘ it will 
be the first time in your life that 
jou ever fitted any one.” Another 
Velshman, called Will the taborer, 
Was retained in a similar capacity, 
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about the beginning of the last cen< 
tury, by Sir Edward Stradling, of 
Si. Donat's castle, in Glamorgan. 
shire. He is said to have been a 
very witty fellow, and a manof str 
intellects. Lord Bussy ge 
Margam, had likewise in his sete 
vice one Robin Rush, an idiot by 
nature, but who often said very 
witty things. . There are people 
now alive in Wales, or lately were, 
whe well remembered him. 

‘«« The sort of entertainment that 
fools were expected to aftord, may 
be collected im great variety from 
our old plays, and particularly from 
those of Shakspeare; but perhaps 
no better idea cau be formed of 
their general mode of conduct than 
trom the following passage ina sin- 
gular tract by Lodge, entitled 
kit's Miserie, 1599, Ato. * Immo- 
derate and disordinate joy. became 
incorporate in the bodie of a jeaster ; 
this fellow in person is comely, in 
apparel] courtly, but in behaviour a 
very ape, and no man; his studie is 
to coine bitter jeasts, or to shew an- 
tique motions, or to sing baudie 
sonnets and ballads: give him a lit- 
tle wine in his head, he is continu- 
ally fearing and making of mouthes: 
he laaghs intemperately at every 
little occasion, and dances about 
the house, leaps over tables, out- 
skips mens’ heads, trips up his com- 
panion’s heeles, burns sack with a 
candle, and hath all the feats of a 
Jord of misrele in the countrie: feed 
him in his humour, you shall have 
his heart, in meere kindness he will 
hug you in his armes, kisse you on 
the cheeke, and rapping out an hor- 
rible oth, crie God's soule Tum, I 
love you, you know my poore heart, 
come to my chamber tor a pipe of 
tobacco, there lives not a man ip 
this world that I more honor. In 
these ceremonies you shall know his 
courting, and it is a speciall oa of 

im 
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him at the table, he sits and makes 
faces: keep not this fellow compa- 
ny, for in jugling with him, your 
w shall be wasted, your 
credits crakt, your crownes con- 
sumed, and time (the most precious 
riches of the world) utterly lost.’ 
This is the picture of a real hireling 
or artificial fool. 

As the ion of these hire- 
lings required a considerable degree 
of skill and dexterity to amuse their 
employers, so it would in some in- 
stances fail of success, and the want 
of the above talents would excite 
considerable disgust and dissatisfac- 
tion. Cardinal Perron being one 
day in company with the Duke of 
Mantua, the Jatter, speaking of his 
fool, said that he was un magro buf- 

fone & non haver spirito. ‘The car- 
digal remarked that nevertheless he 
had wit. ‘ Why so?,’ demanded 
the duke; ‘ Because,’ replied the 
other, ‘he lives by a trade which 
he docs not understand.” The li- 
berties allowed them were necessa- 
rily very great; but this was not 
always a protection to them. Every 
one knows the disgracefully severe 
conduct of archbishop Laud to poor 
Archee. The Duke d’Espernon, 
though a man of great haughtiness 
of spirit, conducted himself on a 
similar occasion with much more 
discretion. His Gascon accent was 
a constant subject of raillery on 
the part of Maret, the fool of Louis 
XIIL., whose great talent lay in 
mimicry. Cardinal Richelieu, who 
took upon him to give the duke some 
pointed admonitions, ordered him, 
among other things, to endeavour 
to get rid of his provincial tones, at 
the same time counterfeiting his 
speech, and sarcastically intreatin 

him not to take his advice in bad 
part. ‘ But why should I,” replied 
the duke, ‘ when I bear as much 
every day from the king's fool who 
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mocks me in your presence }' Seiden 
has remarked, on a similar Occasien 
that a gallant man is above il} ' 
and has left us a story of the for. 
bearance of the old lord Salisbury 
whom he calls a great wise map. 
towards Stone. a celebrated fool is 
the reign of James the First, Fools, 
however, did not always 

with impunity ; they were liable to, 
and often experienced, very severe 
domestic — castigation. Whipping 
was the punishirent generally in. 
flicted, On the other hand they 
appear to have been sometimes used 
with great tenderness. This is ve 
feelingly exemplified in the conduct 
of Lear. Staftord, in his Guide of 
Honour, 1034, 18mo, tells us, that 
he ‘ had knowne a great and com. 
petently wise man wlo would much 
respect any man that was good to 
his foole.’ An opportunity here 
presents itself of explaining the old 
proverb ‘ five pounds; you've bled 
a fool,’ which, adverting to the 
usual privilege or allowance belong- 
ing to this character, seems to de- 
mand a forfeit from whoever had 
infringed it by inflicting an impro- 
per and unlawful chastisement. 
This exposition derives support from 
a passage in Ben Jonson's Fur, and 
also contributes to its illustration. 

** In the second act there is ason 
describing a fool, in which it is sai 
that he * speaks truth free from 
slaughter.’ This has been with 
some ingenuity supposed to mean 
‘ free from burting any one.” The 
other construction may perhaps be 
thought as plausible. 

« With respect to his office on 
the stage, we may suppose it would 
be nearly the same as in reality; 
the difference might be that his wit 
was more highly seasoned. Mr. 
Malone has already cited a very Cutie 
ous passage on this subject from the 
play of The Careless ne 
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1636. In Middleton's Mayor of 
Quinborough, a company of actors 
githaclown make their appearance, 
and the following dialogue ensues : 
‘Finst Caratrer, 

‘This is our clown, Sir. 

* SIMON. 
‘ our compan 
a Oi saa hum sina beat him; he’s 

too fair, i’ faith 

To make the peeple laugh. 


‘First Cuearer. 
‘Not as he may be dressed, Sir. 
‘ Simon. 
‘Faith, dress him hew you will, I'll give 


him 

That gift, he will never look half scurvily 
enough. 

Oh, the clowns that I have seen in my 


time. 

The vey peeping out of one of them 
would have 

Made a young heir laugh, though his 
father lay a dying; 

A maa undone in law the day before 

(The saddest case that can be) might for 
his second 

Have burst himself with laughing, and 
ended all 

His miseries. Here was a merry world, 

masters! 

Some talk of things of state, of puling 
stuff; 

There’s nothing in a play like to a 
clown, 

Nhe have the grace to hit on it, that’s 
the thing indeed. 

* SIMON. 

‘Away then, shift, clown to thy motley 

crupper.’ 


~ “ Whoever is desirous of obtain- 
ig general and accurate informa- 
tion concerning the great variety of 
dresses that be!ong to some of the 
characters in question at different 
periods, must study ancient prints 
and paintings, and especially the 
miniatures that embellish manu-’ 
scripts. These will afford sufficient 
specimens; but the difficulty of as- 
certaining how the theatrical fools 
and clowns of Shakspeare’s time 
were always habited, is insuperable. 
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In some instances the plays then. 
selves assist by peculiar references 
that leave but little doubt; but this 
is not the case in general. It is to 
be lamented that our artists did not 
appropriate more of their labours to 
the representation of theatrical sub- 
jects, and*the fortunate discovery of 
a single ancient painting of this kind 
would be of more importance than a 
volume of conjectural dissertations. 
As it may be presumed that former 
theatrical managers exhibited with 
fidelity on the stage the manners of 
their own times, a reference to the 
materials which remain to illustrate 
the dress of the real fools, may su 
ply the defect before alluded to. 

** It may be collected both front 
the plays themselves, and from varie 
ous other authorities, that the cos- 
tume of the domestic fool in Shak- 
speare’s time was of twosorts. In 
the first of these the coat was motley 
or parti-coloured, and attached to 
the body by a girdle, with bells at 
the skirts and elbows, though not 
always, The breeches and hose 
close, and sometimes each leg of a. 
different colour. A hood resem- 
bling a monk’s cowl, which, at a 
very early period, it was certainly 
designed to imitate, covered the head 
entirely, and fell down over part of 
the breast and shoulders, It was 
sometimes decorated with asses’ ears, 
or else, terminated in the neck and 
head of a cock, a fashion as old as 
the fourteenth century. It often. 
had the comb or crest only of the 
animal, whence the term cockscomb 
or corcomb was afterwards used to 
denote any silly upstart. This fool 
usually carvied in his hand an official 
sceptre or bauble, which was a short 
stick ornamented at the énd with 
the figure of a fool’s head, or some- 
times with that of a doll or puppet. 
To this instrument there was fre- 
quently annexed an inflated skin er, 
bladder, 
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bladder, with which the fool bela- 
boured those who offended him, or 
with whom be was inclined to 
make sport; this was often used by 
itself, in Jien, as it should seem, of a 
bauble. The form of it varied, and 
jn some instances was obscene in 
the highest degree. It was not al- 
ways filled with air, but occasionally 
with sand, ‘or pease. Sometimes a 
strong bat oc club was substituted 
for the bauble. In the second tale of 
the priests of Pebiis, a man who 
counterfeits a fool is described 
* with club.and bel and partie-cote 
with eiris;’ but it afterwards ap- 
pears that he had both a club and a 
bauble. In an inventory of the 
goods of the ancient company of 
Saint George at Norwich, mention 
is made of ‘two habits, one for the 
club-bearer, another for his man, 
who are now called fools ;’ and the 
author of Tarlion’s News out of Pur- 
gatory, 1030, 4to, describes a dream 
in which he saw ‘ one attired in 
russet with a button’d cap on his 
head, a great bag by his side, and a 
strong bat in his hand, so artificially 


attired for a clowne, as I began to 


call Tarlton’s woonted shape to te- 
membrance.’ 

** In some old prints the fool is 
represenied with a sort of flapper or 
rattle ornamented with beils. -It 
seeins to have been constructed of 
two round and flat pieces of wood or 
pasteboard, and is, no doubt, a vestige 
of the crotalum used by the Rofnan 
mimes or dancers. This implement 
was used for the same purpose as 
the bladder, and occasionally for 
correcting the fool himself whenever 
he behaved with too much licenti- 
ousness. Such a castivation is actu- 
ally exhibited in one ancient German 
edition of the Ship of Fools, by Se- 
basuan Brandt; but the usual pun- 
ishiment on this occasion was a sim- 
ple whipping. In some old plays 





the fool's dagger is mentioned, per. 
haps the same instrument a aw 
carried by the Vice or buffoon of 
the Morialities ; and it may be aswell 
to observe in this place, that the do. 
mestic fool is sometimes, though yt 
is presumed improperly, called the 
Vice. The dagger of the Jatter 
was made of.a ‘thin piece of lath; 
and the use he generally made of it 
was to belahour the Devil. Ik ap. 
pears that in Queen Elizabeth's time 
the archbishop of Canterbury's fool 
had a wooden dagger and coxcomb, 
ln Greene's play of Fryer Bacon, 
the fool speaks of his daggér. Tn 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Noble Gen. 
tleman, a person being compared to 
a foo}, itis added that he shouldwear 
a guarded coat and a. great wooden 
dagger. In Chapman's Widow's 
Tears, an upstart governor is termed 
‘a wooden dagger gilded o'er; 
and’ Rabelais has made Panutgé 
cive Triboulet the fool a wooden 
sword. dn an old German pruta 
fool is represented with a sword 
like a saw, 

‘©The other dress, and which 
seems to have been more common 
in the time of Shakspeare, was the 
long petticoat. ‘This originallpdp- 
pertained to the idiot er “natural 
tool, and was obviously adopted for 
the purposes of cleanhiness and con- 
cealment: Why it came to be used 
for the allowed fool is not so .appa- 
rent. twas, like the first, of varl- 
ous colours, the materials often 
costly, as of velvet, and guarded of 
tringed with yellow. [none instance 
we have a yellow leather doublet 
In Bancrofti’s Fpigrams, }039, 
quarto, there is one addressed or 
a giglot with her greene sickness, 
in which are these lines : : 
‘ = sickness mocks thy pride, that's 

serdom scene, 4 ’ 
But in foole’s yellow, and the lover’sgreene. 


Anda manuscript note in the ome 
, 











of the commonwealth states yellow 
to have been the fool's colour, This 
watticoat dress continued to a lite 
riod, and has been seen not many 
since in some of the interludes 
exhibited in Wales. 

“But the above were by no 
means the only modes in which the 
domestic fools were habited. «Many 
variations can betraced. The hood 
was not always surmounted with 
the cock’s comb, in lieu of whicha 
single bell and occasionally more 

ared. Sometimes a feather was 
added to the'comb.* In the old mo- 
rality of The longer thou livest the 
mire foole thou art, Moros the fool 
says, 
“By my trouth the thing that I desire 
most 


sin my cappe to have a goodly feather? 


“The head was frequently shaved 
in imitation, or perhaps ridicule of a 
monk's crownh. This practice ts 
very ancient, and can be traced to 
the twelfth ceutury. In one instance 
the hair exhibits a sort of triple or 
Papal crown. ‘The tails of foxes or 
squirrels were often suspended to the 
girment.. Godfrey Gobilive, * the 
tool in Haws's Pastime of Pleasure, 
1517, Ato, is described as so habited. 
In The Pope's Funerall, 1605, Ato, 
the author says, ‘ I shall prove him 
such a noddy before I leave him, 
that all the world will deeme him 
worthy to weare in his forehead a 
coxcombe for his foolishness, and 
on his back, a fur tayle for his 
badse’” It was likewise the dress 
ef the fool in the plough pageant 
and morris dance. One might al- 
most conclude that this custom was 
designed to ridicule a fashion that 
prevailed among the ladies in the 
reign of Edward the Third, and 
Which is mentioned by the author of 
the old chronicle of England, erro- 
neously ascribed to Caxton the prin- 
ter, in the followjng terms, ‘ And 
the women more nysely yet passed 
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the men in aray and coriouslaker, 
for they were so streyt clothed that 
they let hange for tailles sowed 
bineth within hir clothes for to hele 
and hide thir a—, the which disgui- 
singes and pride peradventure afters 
ward bronzt forth and encaused 
many myshappes and meschief in 
the reame of Englond.’ The idiot 
or natural was often clothed in a 
calf or sheep's skin. 

“ A large purse or wallet at the 
girdle is a very ancient part of the 
fool's dress. Tarlton, who personat- 
ed the clowns in Shakspeare’s time, 
appears to have worn it The 
budget given by Panurge to Tribou- 
let the fool, isdescribed as made of 
a torto'se-shell, 

‘““We may suppose, that the 
same variety of dress was observed 
on the stage which we know to have 
actually prevailed in common life. 
The fools, however, did not always 
appear in a discriminative habit, 
and some of their pertraits stiil re- 
maining, confirm this observation. 
A yery fine painting by Holbein, in 
Kensington Palace, represents Will 
Somers the fool of Henry the 
Eighth, in a common dress. In a 
wardrobe account of that sovereign, 
we find these articles: ‘ For mak- 
ing a dubblette of wursteede lyned 
with canvas and cotton, for Willian 
Som'ar oure foole. Item for mak- 
ing of a coote and a cappe of grene 
clothe fringed with red crule and 
lyned with fryse, for our saide foole. 
litem tor making of a dublette of 
fustian, lyned with cotton,and can- 
vas for oure same foole.’ Yet be 
sometimes wore the usual hood in- 
stead of a cap; for in the same ace 
count is an article ‘ For making of 
a coote of grene clothe with a hoode 
to the same, fringed with white 
crule lyned with fryse and boker- 
ham, for oure toole aforesaid;’ and 
there is a print of him after a picture 
-by Holbein, in which he is. repre- 
sented 
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sented in a long tunic with a chain 
and horn in his hand. In the cele- 
brated picture of Sir Thomas More's 
family by Holbein, Patenson the 
fool is not distinguished by any pe- 
culiarity of dress; and, in one in- 
statice at least, the same remark ap- 
plies to Arcliy the fool of James. f. 
In those families where the fool 
acted asa menial servant, it is pos- 


sible that he might have reserved 
his official habu for particular oeca- 
sions. ‘Phe paucity of materials that 


iliastrate the theatrical character in 
e@viestion, must necessarily leave this 
pert of the subject still more imper- 
tect than the fest; but the plays of 
Shakspeave have furnished more in- 
formation than those of any other 
writer. It is surprisimg, on the 
whole, that the character of the do- 
mestic fool is so sehiom found in the 
old dramas that remain; because it 
was not only capable of affording 
considerable mirth to the unrefined 
past of the audience, but of giving 
the authors an opportunity of dis- 
playing a great deal of ingenuity so 
fur as regarded extemporary wit. It 
is certain that the fools in Shak- 
speare’s plays were pre-eminent 
above all] others. For this we have 
the authority of Shadwell, who 
mukes one of his characters say, that 
they had more wit than any of the 
wits and critics of his time. Beau- 
mount and Fletcher have but rarely 
introduced them ; Ben Jonson and 
Massinger never. Indeed the ori- 
ginals had rapidly declined at the 
period in which most of their plays 
were written, aud another charac- 
ter of amixed nature had been substi- 
tuted in their room. This was the 
witty servant or clown, (Class II. 
No. 3.) and of course his dress was 
not distinguished by any peculiar- 
ity. 

“ The practice of introducing the 
fools and clowns between the acts 
and scenes, agd after the play was 
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finished, to amuse the Audiense 
with extemporaneous wit and 
foonery, has been so wel] illustrated 
by the able historian of the English 
stage, that very little can remain to 
be said on the subject. It has been 
traced from the Greek and Roman 
theatres; and, as their usages were 
undoubtedly preserved in chose ot 
the middle ages that belonged to the 
countries were Reman indluence 
had been spread, it would . not of 
course De pecubar to the early si 
m England. Tnuceed che ped, 
the French theatre aiaply demon. 
straie the truth of this pos'tion, and 
furnish several examples of the prac- 
tice in question. In the inystery 
of Saint Barbara we find this stage 
direction, ‘ Pausa. Vadant, et Stul- 
tus loquitur;’ and he is several 
times introduced in like manner 
between the scenes, in order that 
the amusement of the spectators 
might not be suspended whilst 
something was in agitation fer the 
further prosecution of the piece. 
Perhaps the most singular pouse in 
any dramatic composition whatso- 
ever is one which occurs in the very 
rare morality of La Condamnacion 
des Banquetz, in the following words, 
‘ Pause pour pisser le fol. Il prent 
ung cofhinet en lieu de orinal & 
pisce dedans, et tout coule par bas,’ 
sign. M iiij. Nor was the English 
stage in Shakspeare’s time allowed 
to remain empty. Lupton has re- 
lated a story of the clown at the 
Red Bull Theatre, who was sudden- 
ly called for between the acts, and 
forgot his fool's cap. Puttenham, 
speaking of verses that rhime in the 
middle and end, observes, that - 
‘they were more commodiously 
uttered by the buffoons or vices 18 
playes then by any other person. 
It was likewise a part of the stage 
fool's office to introduce, at his own 
discretion, a great many old songs 


or at least the sragnients of en . 
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«« The first symptoms of the de- 
ale of the domestic fools, and the 
causesol it, have been already touch- 
ei on; and the same reasons may 
be assigned for their exile 

the stage. In the preludium 
twoGofte’s Cureless Shepherdess, 1650, 
4io, there is a panegyric on them, 
and seme concern is manifested for 
the fool's absence in the play itself. 
It is likewise expressly stated, that 
‘the matly coat was banish'd with 
trunkhose.’ Yet during the reign of 
Charles the Second occasional ettorts 
were made to restore the character. 


In the wagedy of Thorney Abbey, or 
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the London Maid, 1662, 12mo, the 
prologue is spoken by a fool, who 
uses these werds, ‘ the poet's a fool 
who made the tragedy to tell a story 
of a king and a court and leave a 
fool out on't, when in Pacy’s and 
Sommer's and Patche’s and Archee’s 
times, my venerable predecessours, 
a fool was always -the princi 
verb.’ Shadwell’s play of The Wo- 
man Captain, 1680, is , mye the 
last in which a regular fool is intro~ 
duced, and even there his master is 
made to say, that the character was 
then exploded on the stage.” 


a 
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Or Porrucusse LireraruRe puRING THE SixTeEeNTH CeNTURY. 


(From Mr. Irvine's Memorrs or Bucaanayn.]} 


= F ‘the Portuguese who have 
cultivated vernacu ar litera- 
tate, Lobeira and Cameéns have 
obtained the mest extensive celebri- 
ty among foreign nations. Vasco 
Lobeira, who flouished in the four- 
teenth century, is the author of 
Amadis of Gaul, one ot the earliest, 
and certainly the most famous of all 
the romances of chivalry: Luis de 
Camoeéns, who died iu extreme po- 
verty in the year 1579, was a poet 
of no comman talents; and among 
other monuments of original genius, 
bequeathed to his ungrateful country 
an epic poem adorned with many of 
the flowers of genuine poetry. The 
compositions of these two writers 
have, with great felicity, been in- 
corporated in our national jiterature : 
Lobeira’s romance has been exhibit- 
ed in an Englivh dress by Mr. 
Southey; the Lusiad of Camoéns 
has been translated by Mr. Mickle, 
and a selection of his opher poems by 
Lond Strangtord, 


«* Osorius, informs us, that the 
Latin tongue was much cultivated 
in Portugal, from the reign of Al- 
phonzo the First till that of Denys ; 
and commemorates Alphonze hime- 
self as the author of a Latin book, 
written with tolerable propriety. 
Barbarism, he adds, afterwards en- 
sued, and the purity of that language 
was miserably contaminated. King 
Denys died in the year 1325. \An- 
tonius de Macedo and other Portu- 
guese writers have affirmed, that it 
was he who founded the university 
of Coimbra; but this is an assertion 
whieh cannot fail to excite consider- 
fble suspicion. That a respectable 
school was established there 
King Denys, is sufliciently credible: 
but the original founder of the uni- 
versity was undoubtedly John the 
‘Third ; and it probably assumed its 
regular form about the year 1540, 
The other Portuguese university, 
that ot Evora, was also founded 
during the reign of Kipg John; 
whog: 
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whom his countrymen have, with 
one voice, extolled as a liberal pa- 
tron of literature. 

“ The great restorers’ of | polite 
learning in Portugal and Spaiu were 
Arius Barbosa and: Avlius Antonius 
Nebriss« isis. 
Aveiro in Portugal, after having 
stadied. im: the university ‘of Sala- 
manca) betook himself to Fiorence 
for the purpose of attending the pre- 
lections of Politian He became a 
proficient im classical literature, and 
was the ‘first who introduced the 
Greek lanZzuage into modern Spain. 
In the year 1495 he returned to 
Salamanca, whefe he taught for 
the space of twenty years. He was 
afterwards attracted to his hative 


country to undertake the tuition of 


Don Alphonzo; the brother of King 
John. He has left several works 
in verse and im prose ; and has often 


been commemorated as a man of 


talents... His: learned friend Nebris- 
sensis, who was born at Lebrixa in 
Spain in the year 1444, Jrkewise 
prosecuted his studies at Salamanca 
and in ltaly. .He was successively 
a professor at Salamanca and Alcala ; 
and was engaged by Cardinal 
Ximenez in the famous Aleala 
edition of the Bible. His various 
erudition has been commemorated 
by Erasmus, and by other eminent 
scholars of that century ; but in the 
knowledge of the Greek language 
he was inferior to Barbosa.’ He 
died in the year 1522. 

*< Lucms Andreas Resendius, 
who seems to have. taught in the 
university of Coimbra, and at the 
same period with Buchanan, was 
the earliest Portuguese author who 
investigated the antiquities of his 
native country with erudition and 
judgment. He composed various 
works in verse as well as in prose ; 
and, in the opinion of a_ learned 
Belgian, is a poet worthy of being 


Barbosa, a native of 
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compared with the ancients, Re. 
sendius, who was born at Evora in 
1493, ard died in 1573, prosecuted 
his studies at Alcala under Nebris- 
sensis, and at Salamanca under his 
countryman Barbosa: ‘The esteem 
and admiration which he has so fre. 
quentiy and so earnestly testified for 
Erasmus, may be recorded as a 
proot of bis intelligence and liberalj- 
ty ; for Erasmus’s free spirit of dis. 
quisition was very far from: recom. 
mending: him to the majority of his 
ecclesiastical brethren. The follow. 
ing lines contain perhaps the highest 
compliment that has yet been paid 
to his genius and erudition. 
* Funus acerbum, 

Funus, Erasme, tuum O utinam pensare 

daretur 
Tunere posse mco ; vixes dignissime vita, 
Hance animam pro te potius crudelibus 

umbris, 
Vilem, indefletam, ignotam, nullaque pa- 

tenteis 
Clade aflecturam terras, Libitina tulisse, 


** Michael Cabedius, an emitent 
lawyer, who was born at Cetuval in 
1525, and died at Lisbon im 1577, 
cultivated Latin poetry witha degree 
of success which at. least. secured 
him the applause of his countrymen, 
He translated the Plutus of Aristo- 
phanes, and composed some ongi- 
nal poems with considerable felicity. 
Vasconcelus, in his hendecasylla- 
bles written in celebration of Lisbon, 
introduces the name of Cabedius 
with very honourable mention. 


‘ Haud nostrz genius valet Thalie 
Tantz pondera sustinere molis. 

Id prxstere tibi mei Cabedt 
Felix Musa potest, parem vetustis 
Quem Cetobrica protulit poetis, 
Felices ubi Jaspidum colonos 

Piscosi sinus alluit profundi. 

Huic altam tribuit Minerva mentem: 
Dulei pectora condiens lepore, 
Excultum eloquium dedere Musa, 
Miscentes Latiis sales Pelasgos. 
Phoebus plectra dedit, quibus Maroneit 
Donarat, Colophoniumque vatem. 
Hausit Cazsarei fluenta juris bab 
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Puris fontibus, omniumque nodos 
solvere, vel Papiniano 
Novit rectius clegantiusque.’ 


«The family of Govea, so in- 
timately connected with Buchanan, 
was remarkable for its talents and 
jiterature. James Govea was prin: 
cipal of the college of St. Barbe at 
Paris, where he superintended the 
sadies of three promising nephews, 
who were educated at the charge of 
the Portuguese monarch, King 
John. They were natives of Beja. 
Martial, the eldest of these learned 
brothers, published a Latin gram- 
marat Paris in the year 1534; and 
likewise composed various poems, 
which are not, however, known to 
have been printed. Andrew, who 
belonged to the ecclesiastical order, 
and who, according to Beza, wasa 
doctor of the Sorbonne, taught 

ar, and afterwards philoso- 
phy, in the college over which his 
tincle presided. He at length ob- 
tained the principality himself: 
Andrew Govea, principal of, St. 
Barbe, was chosen rector of the 
wiversity of Paris on the 23d of 
June, 1533. In the course of the 
following year, he was invited to 

ux, where he governed the 
college of Guienue with great mo- 
deration and address. He died at 
Coimbra on the yth of June, 1548, 
after having reached the age of about 
fifty. His friend Vinetus, in an 
epistle to Andreas Schottus, has 
commemorated him as a man of 
liberal sentiments, and as an encou- 
rager of learning. He does not, 
however, belong to the list of au- 


“ Anthony Govea was the young- 
et, and the most renowned of these 
brothers. While he prosecuted his 
mudies in the college of St. Barbe, 
he made very unusual progress in 
aicient literature and philosophy ; 
= _ Avignon aud Toulouse, be 

8. 
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afterwards applied to the study of 
jurispradence with the same assidue 
ityand success. He studied at‘Tou- 
louse about the year 1539; but 
before that period he had taught 
humanity in the college of Guienne. 
In 1542 he was a regent in some 
Parisian college under his uncle : 
and in the course of the ensuing 
year, he was engaged in a dispute 
with Ramus, which occasioned pro- 
digious combustion in that univers 
sity Ramus, it is well known, had 
laudably undertaken to impugn the 
philosophy of Aristotle ; and Goyea, 
notwithstanding his yeuth, was the 
first who entered the lists against 
him. He was seconded by Perionius 
and other strenuous advocates of 
old opinions; and the contest at 
length rose to such a height, that it 
was determined by a royal mandate. 
Govea afterwards returned to the 
college of Guienne, where he was 
left by the colony which departed 
for Coimbra. He successively 
taught jurisprudence at Toulouse, 
Cahors, Valence, and Grenoble, to 
crowded auditories ; but when France 
began to be annoyed with the tu- 
mults of a civil war, he retired into 
Italy, and found an honourabte 
asylum at the court of Savoy. From 
the duke he is said to have obtained 
the offices of counsellor, and master 
of the requests. Hedied at Turin, 
at the age of about sixty. Manfred, 
one of his sons, was also a man of 
learning ; he published several 
works, among which are Latin 
poems, and annotations on the 
writings of Julius Clarus. Anthony 
Govea, according to Thuanus, was 
the only man of that age, who, by 
the common consent of the learmed, 
was considered as a very elegant 
poet, a great philosopher, and a 
most able civilian. The purity of 
his Latin style is highly commend- 
ed by the same admirable historian. 
Q Besides 
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Besides his juridical writings, and his 
answer to Ramus, he published J.a- 
tin poems, editions of Virgil, Te- 
rence, and some of the works of 
Cicero, and a Latin translation of 
Porphyry's Introduction to Aristo- 
tle’s Logic. Joseph Scaliger repre- 
sents hiny as an excellent French 
poet. But his chief praise is that 
of having been deemed the most 
formidable rival of Cujacius, He is 
highly extolled by Gravina, the 
most elegant civilian of the last 
century ; and Cujacius himself had 
awarded hii the superiority over 
all the interpreters of the Justinian 
law in ancient os modern times. 

** Govea was the intimate friend 
ef Buchanan; who has recorded his 
attachment in immortal verse. Mu- 
retus thus addresses him in one of 
his epigrams : 

* Summe poetarum quos secula nostra tu- 
lerunt, 

Cui sacra Castalii fluminis unda subest, 
Accipe nor tetrica juvenilia carmina 

ronte, 

A domino lunam jussa subire tuans, 

Ut tibi si (quod vix ausim sperare) prow 
bentur, 

Ohm se lucem posse videre putent: 

Sin minus, wterna damnentur, ut omnia, 
nocte, 

Aspectu tanti facta beata viri.’ 


** Jacobus Tevius, the friend of 
Buchanan and Govea, was a native 
of Lraga. Having completed his 
studies in the university of Paris, le 
obtained a regency at Bourdeaux ; 
where, as we have already scen, he 
was associated with Buchanan. <Af- 
ter his removal to Coimbra, he com- 
posed an historical work which has 
been highly commended for the ele- 
gance of its Latinity. Schottus in- 
forms us that he also published some 
orations, as Well as some Portuguese 
and Latin poems. It was his in- 
tention to compose a general history 
of his native country; but this plan 
he did not live to execute. 

** Buchanan has repeatedly testi- 
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fied his affection for this ISSOciate of 
his learned labours. When Tevin, 
published his historical Commentary. 
Buchanan furnished him with a very 
happy address te King John ; which 
is prehixed to the various editions of 
that work. Tn his eleyy to Tasteng 
and TYevius, he addresses him with 
all the warmth of friendship : 
*O animz, Prolemze, mez pars altera, 
tuque 
Altera pars anima, Tevi Jacobe, mez.” 


Ina little poem inscribed to Anthony 
Govea, he has strongly indicated 
his regard for each of these Porto 
guese scholars. 


‘Si uicquam, roveane, fas mihi esset 

Invidere tibrve, Teviove, 

Et te nostro ego Tevio inviderem, 

Et nostrum tibi Tevium inviderem, 

Sed cum me nihil invidere sit fas 

Vel tibi, Goveane, Teviove, 

Si fas est quod amor dolorque cogit, 

Vobis imprecor we et imprecabor, 

Uterque ut mihi cito rependat 

Hoc parvum ob facmus malumque 

peenas : 

Te mi Tevius invidere posit, 

Tu possis mihi Tevium invidere. 

Ambobas mihi si frui licebit, — 

Colum Diis ego nen suum invidebo, 

Sed sortem mihi Dii meam invidebuat. 

«© Hieronymus Osorius, bishop 
of Sylves, has likewise ilustrated a 
portion of the Portuguese history 
with more than common elegance. 
He was born at Lishon in 1506, and 
died at Tavilla in 1580. At there 
quest of King John, be had taught 
theology in the newly-founded wal 
versity of Coimbra. As a Cicero- 
pian, be stands unrivalled among his 
countrymen; and in the jadgment 
of Meiamorus, may even coniend 
with Longolius, or dliy other imita- 
tor of the Roman orator. Ascham 
was also of opinion, that, since the 
davs of Cicero, no author had writ 
ten with greater purity and wall 
quence ; but Lord Becon, who was, 
however, a less iINnper nt juage ot 
style, has characterized his ven © 


. 
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composition by the epithet watery. 
The most celebrated of his produc- 
tions seem to be his five books De 
Gloria. This treatise bears the form 
of adialogue ; and one of the inter- 
Jocutors is his very learned friend 
Antonius Augustinus, archbishop 
of Tarragona, in whom Spain 
deservedly glories as a philologer 
and civilian of the first order. Oso- 
rius attracted the particular atten- 
tion of English scholars by his epistle 
tou Queen Elizabeth, and his subse- 
quent altercation with Haddon. 
This was certainly no despicable an- 
tagonist ; though Osorius and his 
zealous friend Manuel d'Almada 
have treated him w:th the utmost 
contempt. His work De Justitia 
Osorins inscribed to Cardinal Pole ; 
who was himself distinguished for 
the elegance of his Latinity. 

“ Gyraldus has enumerated seve- 
ral of the Portuguese who had cul- 
tivated Latin poetry ; but to Didacus 
Pyrrhus, whois one of the interlo- 
cutors in his second dialogue, he 
assigns the superiority over all the 
rest. Hermicus Caiadus, Georgius 
Cerlius, and Michael Sylvius, tlou- 
rished during the earljer part of the 
sixteenth century : and their poetical 
attempts were not altogether slighted 
by the fastidious scholars of Italy. 
Ignatius Moralis, Ludovicus Crucius, 
and Manuel Pimenta, who succeed- 
ed them, were likewise poets of a 
temporary reputation, Crucius ex- 
ecuted a paraphrase of the Psalins ; 
and, in the pretace, he has treated his 
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predecessor Buchanan with abun- 
dant acrimony. This is only what 
might have been expected from a 
Portuguese Jesuit; but his own 
compositions are nearly consigned to 
irremediable oblivion, while those of 
Buchanan continue to resist the over- 
whelming stream of time. Achilles 
Statius and Thomas Correa likewise 
aspired to distinction as writers of 
Latin verse, but they were more 
conspicuous for their merit as phi- 
lologers: the former, in particular, 
is entitled to a station among the 
most learned of his countrymen. 

‘© Besides Anthony Govea, Por- 
tugal produced several other cCivi- 
lians. The name of Amatus Lu- 
sitanugs is inserted in the catalogue 
of illustrious physicians; and Hec- 
tor Pintus, who was a professor at 
Coimbra, is represented as a learned 
and eloquent divine. But the most 
famous of the Portuguese theolo- 
gians was Franciscus Forerius, who 
had distinguished himself in the 
council of ‘l'rent, and who presided 
over the Dominican monastery of 
Almada Hil. Manuel Alavrez, an 
acute and Jearned Jesuit, born in the 
island of Madeira, is regarded as 
one of the ablest grammarians of mo- 
derntimes, Petrus Nonius, a native 
of Alcazar do Sal, and a professor in 
the university of Coimbra, is deno- 
minated by Osorius the prince of 
mathematicians; and the learned 
of various nations have assigned hita 
a conspicuous station among the cul- 
tivators of science." 
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Ow the Primevat Laxcuace or Manxren. 


[From Mr. Kerwan’s Essay ts tHe Transactions op THE 
Royar Intsn Acapemy, Vol. X.} 


= HE origin of vocal language, 

that combination of sounds, 
by which the thoughts and sentiments 
of men are communicated to each 
Other, thus forming the principal 
hnk of their social intercourse, has 
akways excited the astonishment of 
those who have attended to its in- 
Vestigation. 

“Ona this subject two opinions 
have been proposed. ‘The first was 
held, or rather suspected, by per- 
gons unacquainted with the most 
ancient and authentic record of the 
origin of. our species. They 
posed that men originally lived in a 
Savage unconnected state, destitute 
of any language ; that their mutual 
wants and dangers induced them at 
Jast to unite; and, that by uttering 
different sounds, as often as they 
pointed at different objects, they 
gradually formed a language. ‘Thus 
its oriyin is explained by Diodorus 


and by Lucretius: 


stlp- 


* At varios linguz sonitus natura subegit 
Mittere, ct utilitas expressit noma re- 
rum,’ 


*Then nature next, the tongue’s innu- 
merous tones 

Urged them to try; and sage conve- 
nience soon 

To things applied them.’—Goop. 


And again, 
* Postremo quid in hoc mirabile tanto- 

_-pere est, 
Si genus humanum, cui voz et lingua 

_ Vigerit, 
Pro vario sensu, varias res voce notaret?’ 


* But why so wond’rous scems it that 
mankind, 

With voice and tongue exdowed, to no- 
tice things 


That voice should vary with the things 
themselves ?’—Goop. 


“* But we are surprised to sees 
eminent a critic as P. Simon 
with these unenlightened heathens, 
and abandon, without any necessity 
and if opposition to all just rules of 
interpretation, the literal sense of the 
second chapter of Genesis, in which 
language is expressly mentioned as 
co-existing with the first pair, Even 
the celebrated Warburton, though 
he expressly deduces the origin of 
language from inspiration, appears 
to me to have been too liberal in 
allowing the possibility of any other 
origin. Its impossibility has been 
demonstrated, both theoretically, by 
the subtle and eloquent Rousseau, 
and experimentally, in the person of 
the savage of Aveyron. Among 
many curious observations, of which 
he was the object, it was discover. 
ed, not only that the organs of speech 
grow torpid by inaction, and can 
with great difficulty utter any arti- 
culate sound; but what was still 
more extraordinary, this savage was, 
with equal difficulty, taught to con- 
nect those he was enabled to pro- 
duce, with the objects presented to 
him, as signs todenote them. The 
Chinese cannot pronounce the let- 
ters B, D, R, X; because, not be- 
ing in their language, they were not 
tanght, in their infancy, to utter the 
sounds anuexed to them. 

«The second opinion, therefore, 
namely, that the gift of speech was 
originally bestowed on our first pa- 
rents by the great Author of their 


existence, is the only one which 
call, 
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ean, with any appearance of reason, 
be entertained, and is confirmed by 


the Mosaic history of the origin of 
our species. It fully proves that 
the power of communicating their 
thoughts to each other was possessed 
by our first parents, and coeval with 
their existence, 

«That the language thus impart- 
ed to man possessed, at its origin, 
that degree of perfection which it 
afterwards attained, is a supposition 
neither necessary nor analagous to 
the usual conduct of Divine Provi- 
dence. The designs of Providence 
would be sufficiently answered by 
inspiring such sounds, and suggest- 
ing the knowledge of their significa- 
tion, as denoted the cbyjects with 
which they were necessarily con- 
yersant: such as the names of the 
yarious animals which they were in- 
stracted to use or to ayoid ; and the 
relations which they themselves 
stood in with respect to each other. 
Accordingly we find that Moses, 
notwithstanding his usual attention 
to brevity, does not fail to mention 
both these circumstances. Gen. 
chap. ii. 

“Qn this foundation further im- 
provements might afterwards have 
been superstructed, either by the in- 
yention of new vames for new ob- 
ets, or by devising such modifica- 
tions, as should render the expres- 
sion and discrimination of the rela- 
tions of objects to each other more 
precise and accurate, during the 
long space of time that mter- 
yened between the Creation and the 
Flood, 

‘ ‘The primeval language must 
have been, at first, monosyllabic, or, 
at least, dissyllabic; these being 
the simplest enunciations: but, 
soon afier, it, for the most part, as- 
sumed this last form, or became 
More compound ; these forms be- 
ing the most convenient for express- 
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ing the different relations, which 
objects bear to eagh other, and to 
the various modifications of exist- 
ence, action, passion, and adjacent 
circumstances; as such relations 
may be cenoted by the vasiations of 
the terminating syllables. This 
mode of signifying relations, is much 
more natural than that employed 
in many ancient and moderp lane 
guages; and, therefore, must have 

receded it. For, as a profound 
philosopher, the celebrated Adana 
Smith, hath well observed, to ex- 
press a relation in this ‘ manner, 
‘did not require any effort of ab- 
‘straction, It was not expressed, 
‘as in the languages alluded to, by 
‘a peculiar word, denoting relation, 
‘and nothing but relation, but by 
‘asimple yariation of the correla- 
‘lative term. It was express- 
‘ ed as it appears in nature, and not 
fas something separate and de- 
‘ tached (as by our particles of, éo, 
‘from, Xc.), but as mixed and 
‘ blended with the correlative ob- 
« ject.” 

‘The relations of verbs to per- 
scn, number, and time, whether 
stated as actual or possible, or under 
the modifications of interrogation, 
command, or velleity, are still more 
complex ; and must have been, with 
less effort of abstraction, denoted by 
variations or additions to the radical 
term, than by any words or abstract 
signs of such relations ; such as are 
employed in lapguages of posteriog 
origin. 

‘* Numbers, while mankind and 
all animals existed only in pairs, 
would naturally be marked by ter- 
ninations Which denoted one indi- 
vidual or both: and hence the dual 
number must have preceded the 
plural, which was denoted only 
when more than two were brought 
ito existence, 

‘Jn the same manner the sexes 
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and inanimate objects must have 
been originally distinguished by the 
termination of their appellations ; 
but the latter, being of no sex, and 
having, in their different classes, a 
strong resemblance to each other, 
were naturally considered as an unit 
or a single object. 

«* During the life of Adam va- 
rious arts were invented, as that of 
agriculture, that of metallurgy, and 
afc architecture (as cities were 
built), and many more, which these 
presuppose ; consequently the sphere 
of Janguage was much enlarged, 
many new radicals being invented. 

« The numbers of mankind must 
have prodigiously increased long be- 
fore the death of Adam; for it is 
ridiculous to think that he had no 
more than three sons, or that they 
had not attained the age of puberty, 
at the period that men do at pre- 
sent. He must have had many 
more sons as well as daughters, 
though none are mentioned by 
Moses, as he intended tracing little 
more than the pedigree of Noah, 
and the remote and immediate 
causes of the Flood. 

‘¢ Cain, when sentence of banish- 


apprehending he might be put to 
death by some of his brethren, re- 
tired to a considerable distance from 
them ; and his family, having little 
or no intercourse with the remain- 
ing descendants of Adam jor many 
ages, it is highly probabie that, in 
his family, the primitive language 
was gradually altered: at least it 
could not receive the improvements 
which that more favoured by Adam 
had received. In this peace was 
preserved, at least during the lite of 
Adam; but in the family of Cain 
crimes of every kind appear to have 
been committed ; in so much that, 
in the days of Enos, the grandson of 
Adam, the descendants of Seth, and 
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probably many more, who formed 
the community in which Adam re 
sided, were distinguished from the 
family or Cain by the honourable 
appellation of Sons of God. But, in 
process of tine, when both families 
had roultiplied to a great derree 
and the earth had been fully | 
pled, both unfortunately intermixed 
with each other; and, as it fre 
quently happens, the wicked ge. 
duced the good; contention soon 
arose ; legitimate governments were 
subverted ; war, violence, conquest, 
or anarchy, every where prevailed; 
nor was even the presence of God, 
which was Jong, at least occasion. 
elly, manifested to Adam and his 
favoured family, and emphatically 
called the Spirit of Gov, sufficient 
to repress these disorders. Hence 
the necessity of destroying the whole 
race, all to one family, nately, that 
of Noah. 

*« It is not necessary to suppose 
that the whole range of the primi- 
tive language was known to Noah 
or his family ; but its structure, its 
idioms, and radical words, might be 
retained by them; aud several 
books, written in that language, 
were certainly preserved by them, 
as will be seen in the sequel. 

* Thus this language subsisted, 
as we are informed by Moses, for 
some generations (about five hun- 
dred years) among the greater part 
of the descendants of Noah ; not bat 
other Japguages might have arisen, 
during that interval, among other 
families, sprung from banished cn- 
minals, as betoye the Fiood. But 
these, formed without any precot- 
certed plan, in the intercourse of a 
turbulent and ignorant muiticves, 
could be nothing more than encom. 
jargons, as defective and ill con- 
nected as those of the lowest ranks 
of society, 1 all countries, Cs. 
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iag the most atrocious crimes by 
banishment was anciently the most 
usual; and in those early ages such 
crimes were very frequent. Each 
new criminal with his family resort- 
ing to those of a similar description, 
soon forgot his native language, and 
adopted that of the tribe with which 
his family had been incorporated. 
How soon a Janguage, spoken by 
comparatively few families, is lost in 
that of the society to which they are 
aggregated, appears im many in- 
stances. The Jews lost theirs at 
Babylon in about seventy years; and 
Barrow, in his highly entertaining 
and imstructive accountof China, tells 
us, the French rctugees, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, lost theirs iy less than 
seventy years ; and so it must ever 
bappen, when communication with 
the parent stock is not frequent and 
easy. Even at present the Eoglish 
language has undergone some vari- 
ation ia America. 

“ But the great and sudden transi- 
tion, from the primeval language to 
a multitude of heterogeneous lan- 
guages, happened, as Moses relates, 
several centuries after the flood, 
in the plains of Shinaar. Imme- 
diately atter that catastrophe, the 
children of Noah were ordered to 
people the earth : for this purpose, 
it was necessary they should sepa- 
rate. But, having antecedently as- 
sociated the idea of separation with 
that of exile, they long persisted in 
femaining together; and, after 
passing several years in the eastern 
regions, they removed, in a body, 
to the western. ‘I'hey lived in tents, 
and led a pastoral lile; as appears 
by the ninth chapter of Genesis : if 
they had cultivated any tracts, they, 
most probably, would have been 


attached tothem. The example of 


at" . . . 
Noah, who was an agriculturist, 
not seem to have been follow- 


td by his posterity. Ts culture of 
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their product had oecasioned, and 
the curse, entailed on some of them, 
originating from it, and possibly, 
the recollection, that Cain, the 
agriculturist, must have been drunk 
when he kifled his brother), a 
pears to have been neglected tor 
several ages, for its discovery, in 
after times, was highly celebrated ; 
and to this day the use of any intox- 
icating liquor is interdicted to the 
four casts of the Hindoos ; nor do I 
find it mentioned in any account of 
China. 

«* Charneed with the fertility of 
the Babylonian plains, they seemed 
to have designed to proceed no far- 
ther, but resolved to erect a tower, 
as high as possible, as a signal, by 
which their situation, in distant 
rambles, might, at all times, be 
determined. it was, Lowever, evi- 
dent, that, extensive as these plains 
were, their products would, at last, 
be insufficient for the maintenance 
of such multitudes, as they must, 
in process of time, amount tos 
whence numberless disorders would 
have arisen. The gentlest method 
of foreing them to separate was em- 
ploved. Their ditferent tribes, and 
their subdivisions, were rendered 
unittelligible to each other, by ob» 
literating the memory of their an- 
cient language, and substitating, in 
its stead, new sounds, diferent in 
each tribe, and intelligible only to 
these that composed it; or altermg 
the signification of the primitive 
sounds. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that all these tribes lost their 
original language;, the views of Pro- 
vidence would equally be attained, 
if it subsisted in one tribe only, or 
gue fraciion thereof. 

‘« l’o estimate the degree of per- 
fection which language must have 
attained betore the flood, it will be 
proper to examine what degree of 
knowledge men must have possessed 
some aves before that catastrophe. 
““ Among 
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«* Among the proofs of antedilu- 
vian knowledge still existing, the 
most incontestible are the astrono- 
mical tables of the Bramins; and 
particularly those of Tirvalore, dis- 
covered by Mr. Gentil, about the 
middle of the last century. Their 
epoch coincides with the famous 
zra of the Calyougham, that is, 
with the year 3102 before Christ : 
and this era must have been ascer- 
tained by observation ; as Mr. Play- 
fair shews, after a strict and master- 
ly examination, in the second vo- 
hame of the Edinburgh Transactions. 
And, if founded -on preceding 
observations, as is most probable, 
these observations must have com- 
menced 1200 years earlier, that is, 
4300 years before Christ. The De- 
luge happened 3169 years before the 
birth of Christ, according to Jack- 
son's chronology, (which I adopt) ; 
therefore the Calyougbam com- 
menced sixty-seven years after the 
flood; and the observations, on 
which it was grounded, commenced 
1133 years before the flood: which 
agrees remarkably well with the 
tradition of the Jews ; for Josephus 
expressly mentions, that the chil- 
dren of Seth addicted themselves to 
astronomy before the flood. 

** The learned professor farther 
adds, that the construction of these 
tables implies a great knowledge of 


_ geometry, arithmetic, and even of 


the theoretic parts of astronomy ; 
that those who framed them must 
have possessed a calculus equivalent 
to trigonometry ; and that, upon 
the whole, it appears there existed, 
at that period, a body of science 
really astonishing. 

«That such a body of science 
could exist, and be communicated 
to subsequent ages, without the art 
of writing, is incredible: yet these 
tab'es aftord a sufficient proof, that 
astronomical science, at least, had 
so deseended, and were, conse- 


quently, written. It 

inferred, that alphabetic whine 1 
been known before the flood” for 
the Sanscrit writing, in which these 
tables exist, is alphabetic; and 

, , oon ; Into 
this their original language was soon 
translated. Moses also informs ys 
that a written account, (or rather 
history) of the descendants of Adam 
existed; from this he transcribed, 
in the fifth chapter of Genesis, the 
mames of the ancestors of Noah 
But it certainly contained much 
more, and related the most impert- 
ant transactions of the antediluyian 
ages; for St. Peter expressly tells 
us, Noah preached repentance to 
the antediluvians 120 years before 
the flood; a circumstance unnoticed 
by Moses. 

“* While science was thus improv. 
ed, we may conclude language re- 
ceived similar improvements ; as we 
have always seen its progress toper- 
fection to keep pace with that of 
knowledge; it certainly did ‘so 
among the Romans; and still more 
obviously, in modern times. Among 
the Greeks, indeed, a singular ex- 
ception occurred, as the perfection 
of their language long preceded their 
improvements in science; the rea- 
son of which will soon be seen, 
When, therefore, we consider the 
length of time the primeval lan- 
guage had been spoken, namely, by 
the lowest computation, 1300 years, 
and, more probably, 2000; the 
longevity of those who spoke it, the 
few generations that succeeded one 
another, during that period, not 
more than four, and the consequeit 
stability it must have acquired; # 
being impossible to suppose it much 
altered, during so short a (hit 
mission; the undisturbed state 10 
which the more faveured descend 
ants of Adam remained, during the 
greater part of that interval; Wwe 
have sufticia t reason to cone ws 
that this Janguage attained a far 


bighes 








higher degree of perfection, than 

any sabsequent language, that could 

not enjoy the same advantages, was 

enabled, by any possibility, to av- 
ire. 

« ‘Three things are indispensibly 
necessary to the perfection of a 
language: Ast, That it should be 
capable of expressing, with energy 
and precision, and, consequently, 
without any ambiguity, ail the 
yarious objects, which the senses 
may present, the understanding de- 
fine, the imagination depict, and 
the ditferent shades and modifica- 
tions of the imvisible passions and 
sentiments which actuate the hu- 
man breast. 

« 2dly, That melody should exist 
in the prolation of its sounds, and 
under the direction of genius, in the 
structure of its periods, their ea- 
dence, and versification. 

 3dly, That its construction 
should be so unfettered, that its. de- 
signation of relations should not 
require any particular fixed situ- 
ation, but be capable, without am- 
biguity, of all that variety of posi- 
tion which melody, citber in prose 
or verse, may require, 

“ Having thas ascertained in 
what the perfection cf a language 
consists, and the probability that it 
may justly be ascribed to the primi- 
tive language ; and having also in- 
dicated the distinctive characters by 
which, if it still exists, it may yet 
be recognised, I now proceed to ex- 
amine, whether they apply to any, 
er to which, of the niost ancient 
languages now kmo-v:: to us; being 
furnisbed with crite:ia, by which 
their respective pretensions may be 
decided. 

«Lhe principal languages, whose 
daimsh ave hitherto been severally 
insisted upon, are, the Hebrew, 
the Egyptian, the Chinese, and 
the Greek; though the claim of 


this. last has, as far as I can find, 
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found only one.advocate, namely 
Johu Erick, a German. professor; 
whose proofs, being chiefly drawa 
from distorted etymologies, were, 
by others, treated with the utmost 
contempt. 


OF THE HEBREW. 

“ The first distinctive character 
of the primeval langage, namely, 
the most natural designation ef the 
relations of mouns, is not found in 
the Hebrew. Mr. Wilson, in: his 
Hebrew Grammar, (the best and 
easiest I have seen), tells us, ‘ that 
‘nice attention to the changes of 
‘ termination, so requisite in acquir~ 
‘ing the knowledge of other an- 
‘ cient languages, has here no exist« 
‘ence; the reJations and dependen- 
‘cies of nots, are not distinguish~ 
‘ ed by terminations or cases, but by 
« particles or prepositions prefixed,” 
These, it is true, are also incorpo~ 
rated with the word, but not only 
they are general, but they indicate 
the relation in the most clumsy 
manner ; for it is often difficult to 
distinguish, whether they form the 
radical, or only denote its relation, 
which, Mr. Wilson acknowledges, 
is very apt to perplex the learner, 
‘as he must strip the noun of these 
‘signs, before the primitive form 
‘ can appear.’ 

‘<The comparison of adjectives is 
performed in the same awkward 
manner ; and is often so ambiguous, 
as to be unintelligible. ‘The super. 
lative is formed in the most inarti- 
ficial and infantine manner, by a 
mere repetition of the positive. 

‘* Nouns have but two genders, 
the masculine and feminive; thus 
inanimate things are not distin- 
guished from the animate: just so 
the vulgar, among us, frequently 
express themselves. Probably this 
defect was productive of idolatry. 

““'There is no dual in the He- 
brew, except when things which 
are 
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are naturally double, are mentioned ; 
as the eyes, the ears, the hands, &c. 
(hence, also, it never occurs in the 
New Testament). - Wilson, indeed, 
does not make even this exception ; 
but I find it mentioned by Bythner, 
and Amama. Here, also, it differs 
from the primeval Janguage: in 
many instances, the singular and 
plural coincide, and can be dis- 
tinguished enly by the sense, or 
other words in the sentence. 

‘* Lastly, in verbs,. neither per- 
sons, moods, or tenses, are marked 
by the changes of their last syllables ; 
but by means of letters of a parti- 
cular order, which appear, some- 
times in the beginning, sometimes 
im the middle, and sometimes at the 
end of the original word. Anoiber 
wide departure from the original 
language. 

‘* From these, and many other 
inherent defects, the learned Le 
Clerc, himself g professor of the 
Hebrew language, declares, that 
perhaps no language is fuller of am- 
biguity and obscurity. Can such be 
the language polished and improyed 
tor twenty centuries ? 

‘* To this our late pious and 
learned primate, Newcome, an- 
swers, that the difficulties, respec- 
ting these and other modifications 
of the Hebrew verb, are consider- 
able, but not invincible ; that it is 
true, that the substitutions of one 
gender, number, or person, for 
others, are bold and frequent, but 
not inexplicable. As much may be 
stid of the jargon spoken by the 
English in the days of Henry III.; 
or in France, during the reign of 
Lewis IX. 

“« The advocates of the Hebrew 
found its claim chiefly on the two 
following grounds :— 

“ Ist, That many, or all the ante- 
diluviau names are significant, in 
tue Hebrew language, and derive 
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able from it. But the learned Mr. 
Lanigan, lately Scriptural Protessor 
in the University of Pavia, in i 
first volume of his Biblical Instien: 
tions, observes, that these hames 
are as easily derivable from tie 
Chaldaic or Syriac, and stil] More 
easily from the Arabic. Grotiys 
Huet, and Le Clere think, that the 
real antediluvian naines were traps. 
lated into the Hebrew ; and they 
give many instances of similar trans. 
Jations: thus the translator of 
Sanchoniatho into Greek, calls 
Adam Protogon. Mr. Lanigan, in. 
deed, thinks, that many of them 
cannot be deemed translations ; as 
their derivation from the Hebrew 
is forced and wiredrawn. It follows, 
then, that they are not of Hebrew 
origin. We have no reason to sup. 
pose, that Moses was. acquainted 
with the antediluvian language: he 
found those names in his family me- 
moirs; and derived them, as he 
could, from the Hebrew, or from 
the Arabic, which he well under- 
stood, Ofsuch names, our learned 
Professor mentions four, Cain, 
Tubal Cain, Noah, and Babel: the 
true derivation of these, and some 
others, I shall soon have occasion 
to mention. Le Clerc thinks, that 
many of these naimes were given, 
not at the time of the births of the 
Patriarchs, but were rather by- 
names, derived from some remark- 
able event, that happened in their 
time. And, indeed, this is evident, 
with respect to Phaleg or Peleg; as 
Moses expressly tells us, he was so 
called, because, in his time, the 
earth was divided between the de- 
scendants of Noah. Gen. x, 25. 
«« The second ground, on which 
the advocates for the Hebrew rest 'ls 
claim, is, that a number of words, 
of Hebraic origin, are found 1 
many other ancient languages; * 


the Chaldaic, Syriac, Phoenician, 
and 
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god Persian. These, they think, 
gre remnants of the ancient primeval 
Janguage ; and, since these are also 
Hebrew, they think that language 
must also be the Hebrew. But this 
mixture of Hebrew words, in those 
languages, is easily accounted for. 
It is now gencrally allowed, that 
the Phoenician, Canaanitish, and 
Hebrew, were one and the same 
language. The Phetnicians traded 
to all nations, and must have left 
them many words; as the French 
do with us at this day. The Medes, 
Persians, and other Eastern nations, 
may have received more, from the 
Israelites dispersed among them. 
So the Greek colony, established at 
Marseilles, it is well known, com- 
mwaicated many words, which still 
remain in the French language. 

« After what has been said of the 
ambiguity of this language, it is 
needless to mention its uncouth 
guttural sounds, its unsusceptibility 
of the varieties of position, and other 
marks of imperfection. 


THE EGYPTIAN. 

« This language exhibits the same 
defects as the Hebrew, and still 
greater, The Copts neither decline 
their nouns, nor conjugate their 
verbs, otherwise than by prefixing 
particles, sometimes of one or more 
syllables, and sometimes a single 
letter, which denote the case, gen- 
der, number, and person; several 
of them being joined together in 
one word, and the primitive word 
usually placed Jast. So that the 
difficulty of their language consists, 
in the incredible combinatien of the 
words and particles, in the change 
of the vowels, in transposing the 
middle parts of the words, and 
adding superfluous letters, to dis- 
linguish which requires great labour 
and skill, 
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THE CHINESE. 

«« Of the Chinese language a very 
satisfactory account has been given, 
by our late accomplished and intel- 
ligent travellers, Sir George Staun- 
ton, and Mr. Barrow. The con- 
struction of this language, Mr. Bar- 
row tells us, is extremely simple: 
it admits of no inflection of termina- 
tion, either in the verb, or in the 
noun ; each word being the same 
invariable monosyliable, in number, 
gender, case, or tense. The cases 
they distinguish, by general abstract 
signs, as we du in English ; which, 
alone, as already seen, plainly shews 
this could not be the original lan- 
guage of mankiad ; men never be- 
ginning by abstraction. Compati- 
sou is also made by adventitious 
patticles; and the superlative is 
marked, in the same awkward man- 
ner as in Hebrew, by a repetition 
of the positive: the tenses of verbs, 
of which there are only three, are 
also distinguished by abstract par- 
ticles. Sir George, indeed, thinks, 
that this language furnishes a prac- 
tical proof, that the laborious struc- 
ture, and iutricate machinery, of 
the Greek and Arabic tongues, are 
by no means necessary, either to a 
complete communication on all the 
business of life, or even to the grace 
of elocution, or the harmony of 
verye. 

*€ Tam much disposed to entertain 
a different opinion on each of these 
particulars. There are many shades 
and discriminations of verbs, which 
cannot he indicated by particles, 
suggesting the difference of time 
merely in the gross. The difference 
between definite and indefinite time 
is lost ; and thus all pretensions to 
precision, the principal excellence, 
and the most necessary of all the 
qualifications of language, are aban- 
doned, Indeed, af all known lan- 
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guages, spoken by a civilized nation, 
the Chinese hath the smallest pre- 
tension to precision. Every word 
has, at least, tweaty different sig- 
nifications, besides the different as- 


pirations ; and these significations. 


are only distinguished by the differ- 
ence of tone or accent, to perceive 
which; Sir George acknowledges, 
requires a nice ear, and delicate 
vocal powers, to render them ex-. 
actly. How the grace of elocution, 
and the harmony of verse, can sub- 
sist, in such a confusion of discord~- 
ant sounds, I am at a loss to conjec- 
ture: yet, even this contriyance is 
not always sufficient to express the 
sense of a word ; recourse must be 
had to the uliimate criterion, tracing 
with the finger, in the air, or other- 
wise, the form of the written char- 
acter of the doubtful sound. Such 
a language is, no doubt, very sumple ; 
but so is the Lingua Franca, which, 
i many respects, resembles it, but 
whose perfection, [ suppose, no- 
body will vaunt. Of this similarity, 
Mr. Barrow gives some examples, 
page 281, and Sir G. Staunton, page 
4\8, (in 8vo.) Adam Sinith just- 
ly remarks, ‘ that the simplification 
‘ of the rudiments of languages ren- 
‘ders them more imperfect, and 
‘less proper, for the purposes of 
‘ Janguage ; for, if precision be re- 
‘quired, (which, indeed, the Chi- 
‘nese does not aim at), such lan- 
‘guages become more proliy; se- 
* veral words being necessary to ex- 
* press what might have been ex- 

“pressed by a single word. ‘hus, 
‘ the words Dei, and Deo, in Latin, 

* suficientiy shew, withput any ad- 

‘dition, what relation the object 

‘ signified is understood to stand in, 

‘to the objects expyessed by the 

‘other words in fhe sentence; 

‘whereas, in English, and other 

‘ modern languages, we Must ellir 
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‘ ploy, at least two wor 
; A God, to God, a mish. 
‘ four ; for the sing! sompett 
k 8:© Word gmaziy, 
sem, we must say, J would hare 
‘ loved. This prolixity evident! 
* enervates the eloquence of oe 
‘modern languages,’ D; Jame 
. ’ 
pa wd, on “ the moods of 
‘ words ex — Bary sina, 
. ? pi D3, much better than 
oe ene of words can do, 
‘tion of various thoughts, whithan 
: guts, which are 
‘ not successive, but simultaneous, 
* or co-existent, and which 
‘unnaturally disjointed, and, jn 
‘ some measure altered, when 
“ are expressed by a series of words, 
‘ denoting cach of them separately, 
* and in succession.’ 

“* 2dly, This simplification of the 
principles otf languages, renders 
them less agreeable to the ear: the 
variety of termination in the Greek 
and Latin, occasioned dy their de. 
clensions and conjugations, gives 
a sweetness to their language, alto- 
gether unknown to any moder 
language. 

‘€ 3dly, This simplification not 
gnly renders the sounds of our lan- 
guage less agreeable to the ear, but 
it also restrains us from disposing 
the sounds in the manner that might 
be the most agreeable ; tying dowi 
words to a particular situation, and 
torbidding aljnost every kind of im 
version or transposition. 

THE GREEK, 

f In this, and this only, most « 
the characters of the primeval lan- 
guage are found. It is periectly 
original, being underiyed, im te 
opinion of the most profound ante 
quarian and ablest linguist of the 
last century, from any other or iental 
language, with the exception of a 
few words, borrowed from the 

Phoenicians, 
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Phenicians, Thracians, and Scy- 
chiens; and, in its structure, it 
totally differs from all of them. 

«{n this, the relation of noutis 
foeach other, and of verbs to time, 

n, and number, are denoted 
in the most natural manner, and 
#ith the greatest precision and 
accuracy, by mere changes of, or 
additions to, the termination. 

«It is equally happy, in expres- 
sing every modification of percep- 
tion, passion, and emotion, which 
may arise in, occupy, or agitate the 
human mind. 

“ The dual number, in all cases, 
it almost exclusively possesses, 
Adam Smith, from misinformation, 
conceived this number to exist in 
the Sclavonic, and in other oriental 
tongues. In the Swedish it certain- 
lyexists, and in languages derived 
from it; as the Anglo-Saxon and 
Islandic : but the Swedes borrowed 
it from the Goths, who long resided 
in Thrace, and derived it from the 
neighbouring Macedonians, who 
certainly spoke a Greek dialect, 
though corrupt. In the Anglo- 
Saxon, and Jslandic, the dual is 
retained only in the pronouns ; as 
the great Swedish antiquarian, Ihre, 
assures us. He denies it to be 
found in the Sclayonic, or any other 
oriental dialect, with which he was 
acquainted. 

‘\ The plural number of nouns of 
the neuter gender, being originally 
considered, from their similarity to 
each other, as one object, admitted 
a construction with verbs in the 
singular number ; a mode of con- 
struction, which was afterwards un- 
warrantably abused. Even ani- 
mated beings, considered merely as 
things, were often expressed by 
neutral nouns. 

“Again, if we examine the de- 
gree of perfection which the Greek 
Slained, and still exhibits, we shall 
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find it acknowledged, by the best 
judges, to exceed that which any 
other known language has ever 
reached. In proof of a fact, so well 
known, it is needless to accumu- 
late authorities; one alone, of per- 
haps the ablest judge of the deli- 
cacies of expression, that has ap- 
peared in the last century, will be 
stfiicient. Jt may be easily per- 
ceived IT mean the celebrated Vol- 
aire. Of the Greek, he thus 
speaks :— 

‘The most perfect of all lan- 
* guages nist be, that which is at 
‘ once the most complete, the most 
‘sonorous, the most varied in its 
‘ modes of expression, and the most 
‘ regular in its arrangement ; which 
has most of compound words, 
whose prosody best expresses the 
slow or impetuous emotions of the 
mind ; and whose sounds are most 
musical. ‘The Greek possesses all 
‘ these advantages: it has not the 
* rudeness of the Latin, of which so 
many words end in wm, ur, us. 
€ Tt has all the pomp of the Spanish, 
andall the sweetness of the Italian ; 
and by its long and short syllables, 
‘it is superior, in musical expres- 
sion, to all living languages; so 
that, even disfigured as it is, at 
‘ this day, in Greece, it may still be 
‘regarded as the most beautiful 
‘ Janguage in the universe.’ 

““ Now, if we compare the de- 
eree of excellence, which this lan- 
guage attained, in the earliest ages 
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atter the flood, with the state of 


civilization of those who spoke it in 
those ages, we shall find the utmost 
disproportion betwixt them ; the in- 
verse of what happened in any other 
ave or country. Homer wrote 940 
years before the Christian era, 
when Greece was far from being 
thoroughly civilized: yet, in him, 
it is acknowledged, the Greek lan- 
guage appears as polished and re- 
fined. 
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fined, as in Sophocles, Euripides, 
or even Demosthenes, who wrote 
in the most civilized periods. And, 
if we pierce. higher into antiquity, 
we find Linus, who lived 1500 
years before Christ, and 300 years 
before the Trojan war, and his 
disciple, the first Orpheus, both so 
much admired, that the former, in 
subsequent ages, was thought the 
son ot a Muse; and the Jatter, of 
Apollo. Museus wrote a poem, 
called The Rape of Proserpine, 
1400 years betore Christ, according 
to the Parian Marbles. ‘Tatian, who 
flourished in the second century, 
mentions many other poets, who 
preceded Homer. Nor were there 
barely poets, but also many histo- 
rians, before Homer ; as Corinnus, 
Dictys Cretensis, &c. who wrote 
immediately after the Trojan war ; 
and, consequently, neat 1200 years 
before Christ. But if we attend to 
the state of society at the times or 
Linus and Orpheus, we shall find 
it highly barbarous, by the avowal 
of the most credible Greek his- 
torians themselves; and scarcely 
improved, in the age that imme- 
diately preceded the siege of Troy, 
and called the Heroic. 

‘© Thucydides, who wrote about 
410 years before Christ, tells us, 
that, in the earliest times, Greece 
enjoyed little or no repose. The 
various tribes that inhabited it, had 
no intercourse with each other; the 
stronger continually expelled the 
weaker from the more fertile parts ; 
these sought refuge in the territory 
of Attica, which, being the most 
barren, was at first thinly inhabited ; 
but from these new accessions, be- 
came very populous. Yet its inha- 
bitants did not form a political union 
with each other, nor had they any 
common laws before the reign of 
Cecrops, about the year 1556 before 
Christ. In the ages, called Heroic, 


robbery and piracy were Universal} 
practised ; the law of the s ’ 
was almost the only one Which t 
acknowledged and openly ay 

ow 
After the siege of Troy almost all 
the cities of Greece were diterie 
by seditions ; and the return of the 
Heraclide, eighty years after that 
siege, occasioned new CoMMOtions 
in so much, that many years elapsed 
before peace was restored, ‘This 
universal fermentation forced many 
to migrate to Asia, and join their 
countrymen, long established jn 
Ionia, A®olia, and Doris: yet it 
was in this tempestuous period, that 
Homer was born, and flourished. 
It does not appear that any, either 
in that or the preceding ages, ap. 
plied themselves to the improve- 
ment of their mother tongue; 
neither, were it recuisite, would 
their ignorance or circumstances 
permit them to eflect it. When, 
then, did it attain, or from what 
source did it derive, the excellence 
it possessed in the most barbarous 
ages? 

‘* This forms a paradox, whieh can 
be solved only by supposing that it 
originally descended to the Jonie 
race, from the earliest ages, in the 
same, or rather in a far superior de- 
gree of perfection ; for, during that 
transmission, it probably contracted 
those defects which may be observed 
in the earliest compositions that we 
now possess. 

«To explain, more particularly, 
how this transmission was effected, 
we must recur to the information 
conveyed to us in the Sacred His- 
tory ; and to a few facts, which 
occur, also, in the protane. 

‘© Moses relates, that Noah had 
three sons; who survived the Deluge, 
Sem, Cham, and Japhet. Though 
Japhet is the last named, yet i ap 
pears that he was the eldest of the 


thice, in the judgment ol the most 
yucicious 
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judicious commentators ; of whom 
I need name no other, than Bishop 
Usher, and Le Clerc. 

« Five hundred and thirty-one 
years after the Deluge, a multipli- 
city of languages was supernaturally 
introduced. During the period that 
intervened betwixt the flood and 
this event, the posterity of Noah 
became very numerous, Japhet 
had seven sons, Gomer, Magog, 
Madai, Javan (or Jon), Thubal, 
Mosoch, and Thiras. Javan, in 
whose line the Greek tongue ‘de- 
scended, had four sons, Elisah, 
Tharsis, Chitiim, and Dodanim. 
Sem and Cham had also several 
sons and grandsons, whose names 
need not be mentioned ; but it may 
not be amiss to observe, that the 
languages spoken after the confusion, 
by the peculiar descendants of each 
of the three original patriarchs, 
differed more widely from those 
spoken by the descendants of the 
other two patriarchs, than the Jan- 
guages spoken by the descendants 
of each, ditfered from each other. 
Thus, the languages spoken by the 
descendants of Japhet, differed more 
from those spoken by the descend- 
ants of Sem or Cham, than the 
Japhetic languages did from each 
other. A citterence also, with each 
other, but in a lesser degree, be- 
twixt the languages spoken by the 
immediate descendants of each of 
the sons of the same patriarch, may 
be observed. Thus, a difference 
may be observed betwixt the. Jan- 
guages spoken by the sons af Gomer, 
and those spoken by the sons of 
Javan, But the difference betwixt 
the languages spoken by the de- 
scendants of each of these sons, for 
instance, of each of the four sons of 
Javan, is the smallest of all, as 
some communication betwixt per- 
ons so nearly connected would be 
tudered to subsist. Thus,’ the 
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language of the Mantchoo Tartars, 
descendants from M , is, as we 
are informed by Mr. Barrow, and 
Monsieur I'Evégue, rich, sonorous, 
and energetic, and more like the 
Greek than any of the oriental 
languages. It is alphabetic, or, 
more properly speaking, syllabic ; 
and the different parts of speech 
are susceptible of expressing num- 


ber, case, gender, time, modes of 


action, passion, &c. by change of 
termination, preposition, or inter- 
position, 

«« The posterity of Javan gradually 
descended from the plains of Shi- 
naar, to the opposite coasts of Les- 
ser Asia, on the Egean sea, and 
from them the whole country was 
denominated Iouia, as Josephus at- 
tests, Antiq. Lib, [. cap. 6. But in 
process of time they grew too 
numerous to remain together, and 
being also pressed upon by the 
neighbouring barbarians, they passed 
into many of the islands of the 
Egean sea, and thence into Thrace, 
Macedonia, Greece, and Epire. 
Moses expressly tells us, that the 
islands of the nations were peopled 
by them, Genesis x.4. And not 
only islands, strictly so called, are 
to be understood by that name, but 
Greece itself, for being much inter- 
sected by the sea, it was, in a loose 
seuse, susceptible of that appella- 
tion. Tharsis appears to have passed 
into Thrace, Chittim into Mace- 
donia. ‘This is solidly proved by 
Le Clerc. The auther of the book 
of Maccabees express!y says, Alex- 
ander came from the Jand of Chit- 
tim, cap.i. 1. Dodaniin seems to 
have passed into Epwe. 

‘¢ From the invective of Alexan- 
der against Philotas, one would be 
apt 10 imayiwe the Macedonian 
language was didyent frpa the 
Greek ; but it is evident, from 
Philotas’s reply, that the Macedo- 
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nians understood it, and that Alex- 
ander himeelf addressed the army in 
Greek. It was, certainly, the 
Innguage introduced by Ptolemy 
into Eyypt; and exclusively spoken 
m the court of his successors. 
However, from a mixture of several 
barbarian nations, the Macedonian 
dialect was much debased ; besides, 
as already noticed, some difference 
occurred in the languages spoken 
by the families descended from the 
different sons of Javan. 

“ The Thracians and Epirots, 
being still more exposed to the in- 
roads of theneighbouring barbarians, 
many of whom settled among them, 
difficultly retained any traces of 
their original language, particularly 
the former. However, it was long 
retained in some parts of Thrace, as 
appears by the poems of Orpheus 
and Linus, composed in Greek. 
Pieria and Olympus were anciently 
parts of Thrace, though they were 
afterwards accounted to belong to 
Macedonia. From the prevailing 
mixture of barbarians, the Thra- 
cians were deemed to be also bar- 
barians. 

‘That Epire was also inhabited 
by Greeks, though intermixed with 
many barbarian tribes, appears by 
Strabo, who tells us, the Molossi, 
an Epirotic tribe, were governed by 
kings of the race of ASacus ; as was 
afterwards all Epire by Phyrrus. 
Besides, we find the Molossi sent a 
colony to lonia: now the Ionians 
would certainly not have received 
them, if they were not of Greek 

rigin. It is true, they also recetv- 
ed the Pelasgic Arcadians ; for this 
reason only, that the Pelasgi were 
incorporated with the Arecadians, 
and could not be distinguished. See 
Herodot. Lib. I. cap. cxlvi. ; as they 
were ajsv with the Athenians. Plin. 
Lib. LV. cap. i. reckons Macedonia, 
Epire, aud Thrace, as part of 
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Greece ; and so 
Uv. 635.0 mets Md 

i. The descendants of Elisah, the 
eldest son of Jayan, passed j 

: to 
Greece, properly so called, extend. 
ing from Macedonia, on the norih 
to the southern extremity of Pelo. 
pounysus, and from the eastern to 
the western sea, and the adjacent 
islands. Thus, we see the terry. 
tories of all the sons of Jon border. 
ed on each other ; and, I believe, it 
generally happened, that the pro. 
geny of eaci of the original patti. 
archs, Japhet, Sem, and Cham 
settled at a great distance from 
that of the other patriarchs; but 
the progeny of each of the sons 
of the same patriarch, for instance 
of Japhet, settled at a less consider. 
able distance from each other; and 
the descendants of each of the 
grandsons, for instance the descend. 
ants from Javan, settled at a stil) 
less distance from each other, 

‘*« Elisah, in the Samaritan copy, 
is written Helas; and from him, 
after some ages, for reasons we shall 
presently mention, the Greeks were 
then called Hellenes. The Hellenes, 
then, not being permanently ex- 
posed to barbarians, as the other 
descendants of Jon were, preserved 
the Greek language unmixed, 
Greece, before the arrival of the 
Hellenes, was inhabited by various 
barbarian tribes; as Strabo informs 
us from Hecateus ; of whom the 
most powerful were the Pelasgi, 
who originally dwelled in the mari- 
time parts, afterwards called Jonia. 
Hence, it is plain, by the testimony 
of a profane historian also, that the 
descendants of Jon passed into 
Greece, from the continent 
Lesser Asia, after they had expel- 
led the Pelasgi, who inhabited the 
coasts afterwards called Ionia. The 
Pelasgi, thus expelled trom Ionia, 


ssed, probably, into the country 
—s , afterwards 
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fterwards called Attica, as being 

t to them; but this being 
barren, they settled, in greater num- 
ters, in Peloponnesus, and founded 
the kingdoms of Sicyon and Argos : 
the former, 2171 years before 
Christ, and the latter, 1779. Hence 
Ephorus, quoted by Strabo, says, 
Peloponnesus was anciently called 
Pelagia; and /Eschylus, in Sup- 
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plices, 598, 600, (or rather 327 and 
350, in my edition); and Pliny, 
Lib. IV. 

‘© Thus have I proved, that the 
primeval language was introduced 
into Greece by the Ionians, who 
inhabited Attica; and shewn how, 
from them, it was extended to the 
different regions that composed it,” 
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On the Decomrosirion and Composition of the Fixep ALRaty; 


[From Mr. Davy 


’s BAKERIAN LecrureE in 


-the Transactions of the 


Roya Society.) 


‘I, Introduction, 


N the Bakerian Lecture which 
1 had the honour of present- 
ing to the Royal Society last year, I 
described a number of decomposi- 
tions and chemical changes produced 
in substances of known composi- 
tion by electricity, and I ventured to 
conclude trom the general princi- 
ples on which the phenomena were 
capable of being explained, that the 
new methods of investigation pro- 
mised to lead to a more initimate 
knowledge than had hitherto been 
obtained, concerning the true ele- 
ments of bedies. 

** This conjecture, then sanc- 
tioned only by strong analogies, I 
am pow happy to be able to oa 
port by some couclusive facts. In 
the course of a laborious experimen- 
tal application of the powers of elec- 
tro-chemical analysis,to bodies which 
have appeared simple when exa- 
mined by common chemical agents, 
or which at least havenever been de- 
composed, it has been my good for- 
tune to obtain new and singular re- 
sults. 

“*Such of the series of experiments 


.48 are in a tolerably mature state, 


and capable of being arranged ia a 


connected orde f I shall detail in the 

following sections, pi ticularly those 
which demonstrate the decomposi- 
tion and composition of the fixed ale 
kalies, and the production of the 
new and extraordinary bodies which 
constitute their bases. 


‘* In speakiag of novel methods of 


investigation, I shall not fear tobe 
minute. When the common means 
of chemical research have been em- 
ployed, I shall mention only results. 
A historical detail of the progress of 
the investigation, of all the difficul- 
ties that occurred, and of the man- 
ner in which they were overcome, 
and of all the manipulations em- 
ployed, would tar exceed the limits 
assigned to this leeture. It is proper 
to state, however, that when gene- 
ral facts are mentioned, they a 
such only as have been deduced 
from processes carefully performed 
and often repeated. 


“TI. Onthe Methods used for the De- 
composition of the fixed Alkalies. 


«© The researches I had — 
the decomposition of acids, and of al- 
kalineand earthy neutr al compounds, ;, 
proved that the powers of electrical 


Nike {Kc 
decomposition were proportion . : 
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the strength of the opposite electri- matter, arose from the point of con- 
eities in the circuit, and to the con- tact. 


ducting power and degree of con- “ When the order was changed, 
centration of the materials em- so that the platina spoon was made 
loyed. negative, a vivid and constant light 


«Inthe first attempts that [made appeared ,at the opposite point: 
on the decomposition of the fixed there was no eftect of intlammation 
gikalies, [ acted upon aqueous solu- round it; but aeriform globules, 
tions of potash and soda, saturated which inflamed in the atmosphere, 
at common temperatures, by the rose through the potash. 
highest electrical power I could ** ‘The piatiua, as might have been 
commind, and which was produced expected, was considerably acted 
bya combination of Voltaic batte- upon; and in the cases when it had 
ties belonging to the Royal Institu- been negative in the highest de- 
tion, containing 24 plates of cop- gree. 
perand zinc of 12 inches square, ‘© The alkali was apparently dry 
100 plates of six inches, and 150 of inthis experiment; and it seemed 
sinches square, charged with solu- probable that the inflammable mat- 
tions of sluin and nitrous acid; but ter arose from its decomposition, 
inthese cases, though there was a The residual potash was unaltered ; 
bigh intensity of action, the waterof it contained indeed a number of dark 
the solutions alone was affected, and) grey metallic particles, but these 
hydrovene and oxygene disengaged proved to be derived from the 
with the production of much heat _ platina. 
aad violent effervescence. “TI tried several experiments on 
“ The presence of water appear-__ the eleetrizatioa of potash rendered 
ing thus to prevent any decompo- fluid by heat, with the hopes of 
sition, I used potash in igneous fu- being able to collect the combustible 
sion. By means of a stream of oxy- matter, but without success; and I 
gene gas from a gasometer applied only attained my object, by employ- 
to the flame of a spirit lamp, which _ ing electricity as the common agent 
was thrown on a platina spoon con- for fusion and decomposition. 
laining potash, this alkali was kept ‘* Though potash, perfectly dried 
for some minutes in a strong red _ by ignition, is a non-conductor, yet 
beat, and ina state of perfect fluidity. it is rendered aconductor, by a very 

The spoon was preserved in com-  siight addition of moisture, which 
munication with the positive side of does not perceptibly destroy its ag- 
the battery of the power of 100 of gregation; and in this state it rea- 
6 inches, highly charged; and the dily fuses and decomposes by strong 

connection trom the negative side electrical powers. 
was made by a platina wire. ** A small piece of pure potash, 
“ By this arrangemrent some bril- which had been exposed for a few 
lant phenomena were produced. seconds to the atmosphere, so as to 
The potash appeared a conductor in give conducting power to the sur- 
ahigh degree, and as long as the face, was placed upon an insulated 
communication was preserved, a discot platina, connected with the ne- 
ost intense light was exhibited at  gativeside of thebattery ofthe power 
ie negative wire, and acolumn of of 250o0f 6 and4, iu astate of intense 
fame, which secined to be owing to activity; and a platina wire, com- 
he developement of combustible municating with the positive side, 
P 2 was 
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was brought in contact with the up- 
per surface of the alkali, ‘The whole 


apparatus was in the open atmo- 


sphere. 

“© Under these circumstances a 
vivid action was soon observed to 
take place. ‘The potash began to 
fuse at both its points of electriza- 
tion. There was a violent efterves- 
cence at the upper surface; at the 
lower or negative surface, there 
was no liberation of elastic finid ; 
but small globules having a high 
metallic lustre, and being precisely 
similar in visible characte:s to quick- 
silver, appeared, some of Which 
burat with explosion and bright 
flaine, as soon as they were formed, 
and others remained, and were 
merely tarnished, and finally cover- 
ed by a white film which formed 
on their surfaces. 

‘These globules, numerous ex- 

riments soon shewed to be the 
substance I was in search of, and a 
peculiar inflammable principle the 
basis of potash. I found that the 
platina was in no way connected 
with the result, except as the me- 
dium for exhibiting the electrical 
powers of decomposition; and a 
substance of the same kind was pro- 
duced when pieces of copper, silver, 
gold, plumbago, or even charcoal, 
were employed for completing the 
circuit, 

«© The phenomenon was independ- 
ent of the presence of air; I found 
that it took place when the alkali 
was in the vacuum of an exhausted 
receiver. 

“ The substance was likewise 
produced from potash fused by 
means of a lamp, in glass tubes con- 
fined by mercury, and furnished 
with hermetically inserted platina 
wires, by which the electrical action 
was transmitted. But this operation 
could not be carried on for any 
considerable time; the glass was 


rapidly dissolved by the action of 
the alkali, and this substance s0on 
penetrated through the body of the 
tube. ‘ 

‘Soda, when acted upon in the 
same Manner as potash, exhibited ay 
analogous result; but the decompo. 
sition demanded greater intensity of 
action in the batteries, or the alkali 
was required to be in much thinner 
and smaller pieces. With the bat 
tery of 100 of 6 inches in full ac. 
tivity, I obtained good results trom 
pieces of potash weighing from 40 
to 70 grains, and of a thickness 
which made the distance of the elee. 
trified metallic surfaces nearly 4 
quarter of an inch; but with asi. 
milar power it was impossible to pro- 
duce the effects of decomposition on 
pieces of soda of more than 15 or 20 
grains in weight, and that only when 
the distance between the wires was 
about one-eighth or one-tenth of an 
inch. 

‘« The substance produced from 
potash remained fluid at the tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere at the time 
of its production; that from soda, 
which was fluid in the degree of 
heat of the alkali during its formation, 
became solid on ceoling, and ap- 
peared having the lustre ot silver. 

‘© When the power of 250 was 
used, with a very high charge tor 
the decomposition of soda, the glo- 
bules often burnt at the moment of 
their formation, and sometimes vio- 
lently exploded and separated into 
smaller globules, which flew with 
great velocity through the air in 4 
state of vivid combustion, produc- 
ing a beautiful effect of continued 
jets of fire. 


“TIL. Theory of the Decompositionof 
the fixed Alkalies ; their Compost- 
tion, and Production. 


‘© Asin all decompositions o! com 
nound 
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d substances which I had pre- interior being defended from the ac. 








oe viously examined, at the same time __ tion of the gas. 
* the hat combustible bases were de- “* With the substance from soda, 
veloped at the negative surface in the appearances and effects were anae 
1 the the electrical circuit, oxygene was logous. 
dan poduced, and evolved or carried ‘* When the substances were 
pd. ‘atocombination at the positive sur- strongly heated, confined in given 
Ly of fice, it was reasonable to conclude portions of oxygene, a rapid com- 
dkali that this substance was generated in bustion with a brilliant white flame 
nner a similar manner by the electrical was produced, and the metallic glo- 
bate action upon the alkalies ; andanum- bules were found converted into a 
| ace ber of experiments made above mer- white and solid mass, which in the 
rom cury, with the apparatus made for case of the substance from the pot- 
1 40 excluding external air, proved that ash was found to be potash, and in 
ness this was the case. the case of that trom soda, soda. 
lees «When solid potash, or sodain = ‘* Oxygene gas was absorbed in 
v4 its conducting state, was included this operation, and nothing emitted 
5 bie in glass tubes furnished with elec- which affected the purity of the’ ree 
Dro- ified platina wires, the new sub- — sidual air. 
1 on sances were generated at the nega- ‘* The alkalies produced were ap- 
90 tive surfaces; the gas given out at parently dry, or at least contained no 
hen theother surface proved by the most more moisture than might well be 
Was delicate examination to be pureoxy- couceived to existin the oxygene gas 
F an gene ; and unless an excess of water absorbed; and their weights consi- f 
was present, no gas was evolved derably exceeded those of the com- 4 
‘om from the negative surface. bustible matters consumed. { 
pes “In the synthetical experiments, ‘¢ ‘The processes on which these | 
me aperfect coincidence likewise willbe conclusions are founded will be fully | 
ca, found. described heicafter, when the mi- Hi 
of « T mentioned that the metallic nute details which are necessary will | 
on, lustre of the substance from potash be explained, and the proportions | 
ap- immediately became destroyed in of oxygene, and of the respective in- 
the atmosphere, and that a white flammable substances which enter 
vag cust formed upon it. ‘Vhis crust I into union to form the fixed alka- 
tor won found to be pure potash, which lies, will be given. 
lo- immediately deliquesced, and new *« It appears, then, that in these } | 
of quantities were formed, which in facts there is the same evideuce for A 
iO their turn attracted moisture from the decomposition of potash and 
ito theatmmosphere till the whole globule soda into oxygerne and two pecn- 
ith disappeared, and assumed the form  culiar substances, as there is for 
a da saturated solution of potash. the decomposition of sulphuric and 
iC “ When giobuies were placed in phosphoric acids and the metatiic ox- hs 
ed appropriate tubes containing com- ides into oxygene and ‘heir respective Hy 
Woh ai Or Oxy gene gas confined by cambustible bases. 
mercury, an absorption ot oxygene ‘© In the anaiytica: permencts, 
of tok place; a crust of alkali in- no substances capable o! 1s DOSI~ 
in wantly formed upon the globule; tion are present b kahes and 
vit irom the want of moisture tor amiunute porhono: moisture ; v ich 
is solution, the process stupped, the seems in no other way essential 
ne to 





to the result, than in rendering 
them conductors at the surface: for 
the new substances are not gene- 
rated till the interior, which is dry, 
begins to be fused; they explode 
when, in rising through the fused al- 
kali, they come in contact with the 
heated moistened surface; they can- 
not be produced from crystallized al- 
kalies, which contain much water ; 
and theeffect produced by the elec- 
trization of ignited potash, which 
contains no sensible quantity of wa- 
ter, confirms the opinion of their 
formation independently of the pre- 
sence of this substance. 

‘© The combustible bases of the 
fixed alkalies seem to be repelled as 
other combustible substances, by 
positively electrified surfaces, and 
attracted by negatively electrified 
surfaces, abd the oxygene follows 
the contrary order; or the oxygene 
being naturally possessed of the ne- 
gative energy, and the bases of the 
positive, do not remain in combina- 
tion when either of them is brought 
into an electrical state opposite to 
its natural one. Jn the synthesis, 
on the contrary, the natural energies 
or attractions come in equilibrium 
with each other; and when these 
are ina low state at common tempe- 
ratures, a slow combination is ef- 
fected; but when they are exalted 
by heat, a rapid union is the result; 
and ay in other like cases with the 
production of fire. A number of 
circumstances relating to the agen- 
cies of the bases of the alkalies will 
be immediately stated, and will be 
fouid to offer confirmations of these 
general conciusions. 


** TV. On the Properties and Nature 
of the Basis of Potash. 


After I had detected the bases 
ef the fixed alkalies, I had consider- 
able ditiiculty to preserve and con- 
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fine them so as to examine their 
properties, and submit them to ex. 
periments; for, like the alkahests 
imagined by the alchemists, they 
acted more or less upon alihos; 
every body to which they were ex. 
posed. 

‘The fluid substance amongst 
all those I have tried, on which I 
find they have least effect, is re. 
cently distilled naphtha—tIn this 
material, when excluded from the 
air, they remain for many days with- 
out considerably changing, and their 
physical properties may be easily 
examined in the atmosphere when 
they are covered by a thin film 
of it. 

*« ‘The basis of potash at 60° Fah. 
renheit, the temperature in whieh [ 
first examined it, appeared, as | 
have already mentioned, in small 
slobules possessing the metallic lus. 
tre, opacity, and general appear. 
ance of mercury; %o that when a 
globule of mercury was placed near 
a globule of the peculiar substance, 
it was not possible to detect a differ- 
ence by the eye. 

«© At 60” Farenheit it is, however, 
only imperfectly fiuid, for it does 
not readily run into a globule when 
its shape is altered ; at 70’ it becomes 
more fluid; and at 100” its fiuidity 
is perfect, so that difterent globules 
may be easily made to run into one, 
At 50° Fahrenheit it becomes @ solt 
and malleable solid, which has the 
lustre of polished ‘silver; and at 
about the freezing point of water it 
becomes harder and brittle, and, 
when broken in fragments, exhibits 
a crystallized texture, which’ in the 
the microscope seems composed ot 
beautiful facets of a perfect white 
ness and high metallic splendour. — 

«< To be converted into vapour, 
requires a temperature approaching 
that of the red heat: and when the 
experiment is conducted under ae 
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per circumstances, it is found unal- 
gered after distillation. 

-#%t is a perfect conductor of 
electricity. When a spark from 
the Voltaic battery of 100 of 6 
inches is taken upon a large globule 
ia the atmosphere, the light is green, 
and combustion takes place at the 

int of contact only. When a 
small globule is used, it is completely 
dissipated with explosion, ac compa- 
nied by a most vivid flame, into al- 
kaline tumes. 

“Jtis anexcellent conductor of heat. 
“ Resembling the metals in all 
these sensible properties, it is, how- 
ever, remarkably different from any 
of them in specific gravity ; I found 
that it rose to the surface of naph- 
tha distilled from petroleum, and of 
which the specific gravity was 801, 
and it did not sink in double dis- 
tilled naphtha, the specific gravity 
of which was about 770, that of wa- 

ter being considered as 1 . The small 

ntities in which it is produced 
by the highest electrical powers, 
rendered it very difficult to deter. 
mine this quality with minute pre- 
cision. I endeavoured to gain ap- 
proximations on the subject ‘by com- 
pating the weights of perfectly equal 
globules of the basis of potash and 
mercury. J used the very delicate 
balance of the Royal Institution, 
which, when loaded with the quan- 
tities T employed, and of which the 
mercury never exceeded a grains, 
is sensible at least to the z2455 of a 
grain. Taking the mean ot 4 expe- 
riments, conducted with g great care, 
its specific gravity at 62° Fahrenheit, 
isto that of mercury as 10 to 223, 
Which gives a proportion to that of 
Water nearly as 6 to 10; so that it 
i the lightest fluid body known. In 
its solid form it is a little heavi ier, 
but even in this state when cooled, 
t0 40’ Fahrenheit, it swims in the 
double distiled naphtha. 
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“ The chemical relations of the 
basis of potash are still more extra- 
ordinary than its physical ones. 

“ ] have already mentioned its 
alkalization and combustion in oxy- 
gene gas.—It combines with oxy- 
gene slowly and without flame at all 
temperatures that I have tried be- 
low that of its vaporization.—But at 
this temperature combustion takes 
place, and the light is of a brilliant 
whiteness, and the heat intense. 
When heated slowly in a quantity of 
oxygene gas not sufficient for its 
complete conversion ifto potash, 
and at a temperature inadequate to 
its inflammation, 400° Fahrenheit, 
for instance, its tint changes to that 
of a red brown, and when the heat 
is withdrawn, all the oxygene is 
found to be absorbed, and a solid 
is formed of a greyish colour, which 
partly consists of potash, and partly 
of the basis of potash in a lover de- 
gree of oxygenation,—and which 
becomes potash by being exposed to 
water, or by being again heated in 
fresh quantities of air. 

* The substance consisting of the 
basis of potash combined with an 
under proportion of oxygene, may 
likewise be formed by fusing dry 
potash and its basis together under 
proper circumstances.--The basis ra- 
pidly loses its metallic splendour ; 
the two substances unite into a com- 
pound, of ared brown colour when 
fluid, and of adark grey hue when 
solid; and this ‘compound soon ab- 
sorbs its full proportion of oxygene 
when exposed to the air, and is 
wholly converted into potash. 

«« And the same body is often 
formed in the analytical experiments 
when the action of the se 
is intense, and the potash muc 
heated. 

«© The basis of potash when in- 
troduced into oxmuriatic acid gas 
burns spontaneously with a — 

te 
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red light, and a white salt, proving 
to be muriate of potash, is formed. 

‘* When a globule is heated in 
hydrogene at a degree below its 
point of vaporization, it seems to 
dissolve in it, for the globule dimi- 
nishes in volume, and the gas 
explodes with alkaline fumes and 
bright light, when suffered to pass 
into the air; but by cooling, this 
spontaneous detonating property is 
destroyed, and the basis is either 
wholly or principally deposited 

‘«« The action of the basis of pot- 
ash on water exposed to the atmo- 
sphere is connected with some beau- 
tiful phenomena. Whenit is thrown 
upon water, or when it is brought 
into contact with a drop of water at 
common temperatures, it decom- 
poses it with great violence, an in- 
stantaneous explosion is produced 
with brilliant flame, and a solution 
of pure potash is the result. 

‘* In experiments of this kind, an 
appearance often occurs similar to 
that produced by the combustion of 
phosphuretted hydrogene; a white 
ring of smoke, which gradually ex- 
tends as it rises into the air. 

«* When water is made to act up- 
on the basis of potash out of the 
contact of air, and preserved by 
means of a glass tube under naphtha, 
the decomposition is violent; and 
there is much heat and noise, but no 


luminous appearance, and the gas . 
S 


evolved, when examined in the mer- 
curial or water pneumatic apparatus, 
is found to be pure hydrogene. 

‘‘ When a globule of the basis of 
potash is placed upon ice, it instantly 
burns with a bright flame, and a 
deep hole is made in the ice, which 
is fcund to contain a solution of 
potash, 

«The theory of the action of the 
basis of potash upon water exposed 
to ihe atmosphere, thongh compli- 
eaied changes occur, is far from be- 
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ing obscure. The phenemena 

to depend on the strong attractions 
of the basis for oxygene and of the 
potash formed for water. The heat 
which arises from two causes, de. 
composition and combination, is 
sufficiently intense to produce the 
inflammation. Water is a bad Con. 
ductor of heat; the globule swims 
exposed to air; a part of it, there is 
the greatest reason to believe, jg 
dissolved by the heated nascent hy- 
drogene ; and this substance being 
capable of spontaneous inflammation, 
er and communicates the 
eftect of combustion to any of the 
basis that may be yet uncombined, 

** When a globule confined out 
of the contact offair is acted upon 
by water, the theory of decomposi- 
tion is very simple, the heat pro- 
duced is rapidly carried off, so that 
there is no ignition ; and a high 
temperature being requisite for the 
solution of the basis in hydrogene, 
this combination probably does not 
take place, or at least it can havea 
momentary existence only. 

«« The production of alkali in the 
decomposition of water by the basis 
of potash is dsmonstrated in a very 
simple and satisfactory manner by 
dropping a globule of it upon mois 
tened paper tinged with turmeric. 
At the moment that the globule 
comes into contact with the waler, 
it burns, and moves rapidly on the 
paper, as if in search of moisture, 
leaving behind it a deep reddish 
brown trace, and acting upon we 
paper precisely as dry caustic pot- 
ash, ; , 

« So strong is the attraction of 
the basis of pot: sh ior oxygene, and 
so great the energy of Its action 
upon water, that it discovers and 
decomposes the small quantities of 
water contained in alcohol and ether, 
éven when they are carefully put- 
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« In ether this decomposition is 
ted with an instructive result. 
is insoluble in this fluid; and 

when the basis of potash is thrown 
into it, oxygene is furnished to it, 
gnd hydrogene gas disengaged, and 
the alkali, as it forms, readers the 
ether white and turbid. 

_« Jn. both these inflammable 
compounds the energy of its action 


js proportional to the quantity of 


water they contain, and hydrogene 
and potash are the constant re- 
sult. 

« The basis of potash, when 
thrown into solutions of the mine- 
ral acids, inflames and burns on 
the surface. When it is plunged 
by proper means beneath the sur- 
face enveloped in potash, surrounded 
by naphtha, it acts upon the oxy- 

e with the greatest intensity, 
and all its effects are such as inay be 
explained from its strong affinity for 
this substance. In sulphuric acid a 
white saline substance with a yellow 
coating, which is probably sulphate 
of potash surrounded by sulphur, 
and a gas which has the smell of 
sulphureous acid, and which proba- 
bly is a mixture of that substance 
with hydrogene gas, are formed. In 
nitrous acid, uiirous gas is disen- 
gaged, and nitrate of potash formed. 
.** The basis of potash readily 
combines with the simple inflamma- 
ble solids, and with the metals; 
with phosphorus and sulpbur, it 
furms compounds similar to the me- 
tallic phosphurets and sulphurets. 

“ Whea it is brought in contact 
with a piece of phosphorus, and 
pressed upon, there is a considerable 
ation: they become Huid together, 
barn, and produce phosphate of 
potash. When the experiment is 
made under naphtha, their combina- 
tion takes place without the libera- 
tion of any elastic matter, and they 
form a compound which has a con- 
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siderably higher point of fusion than 
its two Constituents, and which re- 
mains a soft solid in boiling naphtha, 
Ju its appearance it perfectly 

with a metallic phosphuret ; it is of 
the colour of lead, and when 

out, has a lustre similar to polished 
lead. When exposed to air at 
common temperatures, it slowly 
combines with oxygene, and be- 
comes phosphate of potash. When 
heated upon a plate of platina, 
fumes exhale from it, and it does 
not burn till it attains the tempera- 
ture of the rapid combustion of the 
basis of potash. 

‘* When the basis of potash is 
brought in contact with sulphur in 
fusion, in tubes filled with the va- 
pour of naphtha, they combine rapid- 
ly with the evolution of heat and 
light, and a grey substance, in ap- 
pearance like artificial sulphuret of 
iron, is formed, which, if kept in 
fusion, rapidly dissolves the glass, 
and becomes bright brown, When 
this experiment is made in a glass 
tube hermetically sealed, no gas 
is liberated if the tube is*opened 
under mercury; but when it is 
made in a tube connected with a 
mercurial apparatus, a small quan- 
tity of sulphuretted hydrogene is 
evolved, so that the phenomena are 
similar to those produced by the 
union of sulphur with the metals in 
which sulphuretted hydrogene is 
likewise disenga: ed. except that the 
ignition is stron, er, When the union 
is effected in the atmosphere, a 
great inflammation takes place, and 
sulphuret of potash is formed. The 
sulpburetted basis likewise gradually 
becomes oxygenated by exposure to 
the air, and is finally converted into 
sulphate. 

‘The new substance produces 
some extraordinary and beautiful 
results with mercury. When one 
part of it is added to 8 or 10 parts of 
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mercury in yolume at 69° Fahrenheit, 
they instantly unite, and form a sub- 
stance exactly like mercury in colour, 
but which seems to have less cole- 
rence, for smal}! portions of it appear 
as flattened spheres. When a glo- 
bule is made to touch a globule of 
mercury about twice as large, they 
combine with considerable heat ; the 
compound is fluid at the tempera- 
ture of its formation; but when 
coo) it appears as a solid metal, simi- 
lar in colour to silver. If the quan- 
tity of the basis of potash is still far- 
ther increased, so as to be about 
sisth the weight of the mercury, the 
amaleam: increases in hardness, and 
becemes brittle. The solid amalgam, 
in which the basis is in the smallest 
proportion, seems to consist of 
about 1 part in weight of basis, and 
70 parts of mercury, and is very 
soft and malieable. 

‘© When these compounds are 
exposed to air, they rapidly absord 
oxygene ; potash which deliquesces 
is formed, and in a few minutes 
the megeury is found pure and unal- 
tered. 

“© When 2 globule of the amal- 
gam is thrown into water, it rapidly 
decomposes it with a hissing noise ; 
potash is formed, pure hydrogene 
disengaged, and the mercury re- 
mains free. 

« The fluid amalgam of mercury 
and this substance dissolves all the 
metals I have exposed to it; and in 
this state of union, mercury acts on 
iron and platina. 

‘© When the basis of potash is 
heated with gold, or silver, or cop- 
per, in a close vessel of pure glass,.it 
rapidly acts upom them; and when the 
compounds are thrown into water, 
this fluid is deeomposed, potash 
formed, and the metals appear to be 
separated unaltered. 

“« The basis of potash combines 
with fusible metal, and forms an 
alloy with it, which has a higher 


— of fusioti than the fusible 

“ The action of the basis of pot. 
ash upon the inflammable oily com. 
pound bodies, confirms the other 
facts of the strength of its attrac. 
tion for oxygene. 

On naphtha colourless and re. 
cently distilled, as’ I have alread 
said, it has very little power of ac. 
tion ; but in naphtha that has been 
exposed to the air it soon oxidates 
and alkali is formed, which unites 
with the naphtha into a brown soap 
that ccllects round the globule. 

% On the concrete oils (tallow, 
spermaceti, wax, for instance), 
when heated, it acts slowly, coaly 
matter is deposited, a little gas is 
evolved, and a soap is formed ; bat 
in these cases it is necessary that a 
large quantity of the oil be employed, 
On the fluid fixed oils it produces the 
same effects, but more slowly. 

** By heat likewise it rapidly de- 
composes the volatile oils; alkali is 
formed, a small quantity of gas is 
evolved, and charcoal is deposited. 

‘* When the basis of potash is 
thrown into camphor in fusion, the 
camphor soon becomes blackened, no 
gas is liberated in the process of de- 
composition, and a saponaceous com- 
pound is formed; which seems to 
shew that camphor contains more 
oxygene than the volatile oils. 

‘© The basis of potash readily re 
duces metallic oxides when heated 
in contact with them. When a small 
quantity of the oxide of iron was 
heated with it, to a temperature ap- 
proaching its point of distillation, 
there was a vivid action; alkali and 
grey metallic particles, which dis- 
solved with effervescence in muria- 
tic acid, appeared. ‘The oxides of 
lead and the oxides of tin were re- 
vived still more rapidly ; and when 
the basis of potash was in excess, an 
alloy was formed with the revived 


metal, 
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« In consequence of this property, 

the basis of potash readily decom- 

flint glass and green glass, 

a gentle heat; alkali is immedi- 

formed by oxygene from the 

oe which dissolves the glass, 

gnda new surface is soon exposed to 
agent. 

- oon red heat, even the pur- 

est glass is altered by the basis of 


potas : the oxygene in the alkali of 


the glass seems to be divided between 
the two basis, the basis of potash 
and the alkaline basis in the glass, 
and oxides, in the first degree 
of oxygenation, are the result. 
When the basis of potash is heated 
jn tubes made of plate glass filled 
with the vapour of naphtha, it first 
acts upon the small quantity of 
the oxides of cobalt and maygganese 
in the interior surface of the glass, 
and a portion of alkali is formed. 
As the heat approaches to redness, 
jt begins to rise in vapour, and con- 
denses in the colder parts of the 
ube; but at the point where the 
eat is strongest, a part of the vapour 
seems to penetrate the glass, -render- 
ing it of a deep red brown colour ; 
aod by repeatedly distilling and 
heating the substance in aclose tube 
of this kind, it finally loses its me- 
tallic form, and a thick brown crust, 
which slowly decomposes water, 
and which combines with oxygene 
when exposed to air forming alkali, 
lines the interior of the tube, and in 
many parts is found penctrating 
through its substance. 

‘* In my first experiments on the 
distillation of the basis of potash, I 
had great difficulty in accounting for 
these phenomena; but the know- 
ledge of the substance it forms in its 
first degree of union with oxygene, 
aitorded a satisfactory explanation. 


“'V. On the Properties and Nature 
of the Basis of Soda. 


She basis of soda, as I have al- 
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ready mentioned, is a solid at com- 
mon temperatures. It is white, 
opaque, and when examined under 
a film of naphtha, has the lustre and 
general appearance of silver. It is 
exceedingly malleable, and is much 
softer than any of the common me- 
tallic substances, When pressed 
upon by a platina blade, with a 
smail force, it spreads into thin 
leaves, and a globule of the 4,th or 
?rth of an inch in diameter is easily 
spread over a surface of a quarter of 
an inch, and this property does not 
diminish when it is cooled to 32° 
Fahrenheit. / 

** It conducts electricity and heat 
ina similar manner to the basis of 
potash ; and small globules of it ine 
flame by the voltaic electrical spark, 
and burn with bright explosions. 

‘** Its specific gravity is less than 
that of water. Ili swims in oil of 
sassafras, of 1.000, water being 1, 
and sinks in naphtha of specific gra- 
vity .661. This circumstance en- 
abled me to ascertain the point with 
precision. I mixed together oj) of 
sassafras and naphtha, which com- 
bine very perfectly, observing the 
proportions, till I had composed a 
fluid, in which it remained at rest 
above or below: and this fluid con- 
sisted of nearly twelve parts naphtha, 
and five of oil of sassafras, which 
gives a specific gravity to that of 
water, nearly as nine to teu, or 
more accurately as .0348 to lL. 

«* The basis of soda has a much 
higher poiut of fusion than the basis 
of potash; its parts begin to lose 
their cohesion at about 120° Fahren- 
heit, and it is a perfect fluid at 
about 180’, so that it readily fuses 
under boiling naphtha. 

** [ have not yet been able to as- 
certain at what degree of heat it is 
volatile; but it remains fixed in a state 
of ignition at the point of fusion of 
plate glass, 

“« The chemical phenomena pro- 
duced by the basis of soda, are anae 

logous 
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jogous to those produced by the basis 

et potash ; but with such characteris- 

tic differences as might be well ex- 
ected. 

‘* When the basis of soda is ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, it immedi- 
ately tarnishes, and by degrees be- 
comes covered with a white crust, 
which deliquesces much more 
slowly than the substance which 
forms on the basis of potash. It 
proves, ON Minute examination, to 
be pure soda. 

** The basis of soda combines 
with oxygene slowly, and without 
luminous appearance at all common 
temperatures; and when heated, 
this combination becomes more ra- 
pid; but no light ts emitted till it 
has acquired a temperature nearly 
that of ignition. 

*« The flame that it produces in 
oxygene gas is white, and it sends 
forth bright sparks, occasioning a 
very beautiful effect; in common 
air, it burns with light of the colour 
of that produced during the combus- 
tion of charcoal, but much brighter. 

** ‘The basis of soda when heat- 
ed in hydrogene, seemed to have no 
action upon it. When introduced 
mto oxymouriatic acid gas, it burnt 
vividly with numerous scintillations 
ofa bright red colour. Saline mat- 
ter vas formed in this combustion, 
which, as might have been expected, 
proved to be muriate of soda. 

** Its operation upon water offers 
miost satistactory evidence of its na- 
ture. When thrown upon this fluid, 
it produces a violent effervescence, 
with a loud hissing noise; it com- 
bines with the oxygene of the water 
to form soda, which is dissolved, 
and its hydrogene is disengaged. In 
this Operation there is no luminous 
appearance; and it seems probable 
that even in the nascent state hydro- 
gene is incapable of combining with 
it, 


“* When the basis of soda ig 
thrown into hot water, the decom. 
position is more violent, and in thig 
case a few scintillations are general} 
observed at the surface of the fluid. 
but this is owing to sinall pariicles of 
the basis, which are thrown out of the 
water sufficiently heated, to burn in 
passing through the atmosphere, 
When, however, a globule is brought 
in contact with a small particle of 
water, or with moistened paper, the 
heat produced (there being no me. 
dium to carry it off rapidly) is usually 
sufficient for the accension of the 
basis. 

“* The basis of seda acts upon 
alcohol and ether precisely in a si- 
milar manner with the basis of pot- 
ash. ‘The water that they contain 
is discomposed; soda is rapidly 
formed, and hydrogene disengaged, 

“« The basis of soda, when 
thrown upon the strong acids, acts 
upon them with great energy, 
When nitrous acid is employed, a 
vivid inflammation is produced; 
with muriatic and sulphuric acid, 
there is much heat generated, but no 
light. 

‘* When plunged, by proper 
means, beneath the surface of the 
acids, it is rapidly oxygenated; 
soda is produced, and the other 
educts are similar to those generated 
by the action of the basis of potash. 

« With respect to the fixed and 
volatile oils and naphtha in their 
different states; there is a perfect co- 
incidence between the effects of the 
two new substances, except in the 
ditierence of the appearances of the 
saponaceous compounds formed : 
those produced by the oxydation and 
combination of the basis of seda 
being of a darker colour, and appér 
rently less soluble. 

© The basis of soda, in its degrees 
of oxydation, has precisely similar 
habits with the basis of potash. 
«When 
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« When it is fused with dry soda, 
in certain quantities, there is*a divi- 
sion of oxygene between the alkali 
and the base; and a deep brown 
fluid is produced, which becomes a 
dark grey solid on cooling, aud 
which attracts oxygene from the air, 
or which decomposes water, and be- 
tomes soda. 

« The same body is often formed 
in the analytical processes of decom- 

ition, and it is generated when 


the basis of soda is fused in tubes of 


the purest plate glass. 

“ There is scarcely any differ- 
ence in the visible phenomena of 
the agencies of the basis of soda, 
and that of potash on sulphur, phos- 
phorus, and the metals. 

“It combines with sulphur in 


close vessels filled with the vapour of 


naphtha with great vividness, with 
light, heat, and often with explosion 
from the vaporization of a portion 
of sulphur, and the disengagement 
of sulphuretted hydrogene gas. ‘The 
sulphuretted basis of soda is of a 
deep grey colour. 

“ The phosphuret has the ap- 
pearance of lead, and forms phos- 

hate of soda hy exposure to air, or 
by combustion. 

“ The basis of soda in the quan- 
tity of 44, renders mercury a fixed 
solid of the colour of silver, and the 
combination is attended with a con- 
siderable degree of heat. 

“ It makes an alloy with tin, 
without changing its colour, and it 
acts upon lead and gold when heat- 
ed. I have not examined its habi- 
tudes with any other metals, but in 
its siate of alloy, it is soon converted 
into soda by exposure to air, or by 
the action of water, which it decom- 
poses with the evolution of hydro- 
gene. 

“ The amalgam of mercury and 
the basis of soda, seems to form tri- 
ple compounds with other mictals. 
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I have tried iron and platina, which 
I am inclined to believe remain in 
combination with the mercury, 
when it is deprived of the new sub- 
stance by exposure to air, 


-« The amalgam of the basis of 


soda and mercury likewise combines 
with sulphur, and forms a triplé 
compound of a dark grey colour. 


‘© VI. On the Proportions ef the pe- 
culiar Bases and Oxygene in Potash 
and Soda, 


** The facility of combustion of 


the basis of the alkalies, and the 
readiness with which they decom- 
posed water, offered means fully 
adequate for determining the propor- 
tions of their ponderable constituent 
parts, 

‘I shall mention the general 
methods of the experiments, and 
the results obtained by the different 
series, which approach as near to 
each other as can be expected in 
operations perfermed on such small 
quantities of materials, 

‘* For the process in oxygene 
gas, I employed glass tubes con- 
taining small trays made of thin 
leaves of silver, or other noble me- 
tals, on which the substance to be 
burnt, after being accurately weigh- 
ed or compared with a globule of 
mereury equal in size, was placed; 
the tube ‘was small at one end, curv- 
ed, and brought to a fine point, but 
suifered to remain open; and the 
other end was fitted to a tube com- 
municating with a gazometer, trom 
which the oxygene gas was intro- 
duced, for neither water nor mer- 
cury could be used for filling the 
apparatus. The oxygene gas was 


carried through the tube till it was- 


found that the whole of the com. 
mon air was expelled. The degree 
of its purity was ascertained by 
suffering a small quantity to pass 
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into the mercurial apparatus. The 
lower orifice was then hermetically 
sealed by a spirit lamp, afd the 
upper part drawn out arid finally 
closed, when the apemure was so 
sinall, as to render the temperature 
employed jiucapable of materially 
influencing the volume of the gas; 
an¢ when the whole arrangement 
was made, the combination was 
effected by applying heat to the 
glass incontact with themetallic tray. 

‘‘ In performing these experi- 
ments many difficulties oceurred. 
When the flame of the lamp was 
immediately brought to play upon 
the glass, the combustion was very 
vivid, so as sometimes to break the 
tube ; and the alkali generated partly 
rose in white fumes, which were 
deposited upon the glass. 

“| When the temperature 
slowly raised, the basis of the alka- 
lies acted apon the metallic tray, and 
formed alloys, and in this state 
it was very difficult to combine 
them with their full proportion of 
oxygene ; and glass alone could not 
be employed, on account of its de- 
composition by the alkaline bases ; 
and porcelain is so bad a conductor 
of heat, that it was not possible to 
raise it to the point required for the 
process, without softening the glass. 

‘© In all cases the globules of the 
alkaline bases were carefully freed 
from naphtha before they were in- 
troduced ; of course a slight crust of 
alkali was formed before the com- 
bustion, but this could not materi- 
ally affect the result; and when 
such a precaution was not used, an 
explosion generally took place from 
the vaporization and decomposition 
of the film of naphtha surrounding 
the globule. 

** After the combustion, the ab- 
sorption of gas was ascertained, by 
opening the lower point of the tube 
uncer water or mercury. In some 


Was 
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cases the purity of the residual aj 
was ascertained, in others the alkal; 
formed in the tray Was weighed, 
fw: From Several experiments op 
the synthesis of potash by combs. 
tion, I shall select two, which were 
made with every possible attention 
to accuracy, and under favourable 
circumstances for a mean result. 

se In the first experiment 0.12 
grains of the basis were employed, 
The combustion was made upon pla. 
tina, and was rapid and complete; and 
the basis appeared to be perfectly 
saturated, as no disengagement ot 
hydrogene took place when the pla. 
tina tray was thrown inte water, 
‘The oxygene gas absorbed equalled 
in volume 190 grain measuyes of 
quicksilver; barometer being at 
20.0 inches, thermometer 62° Fab. 
renheit ; and this reduced to a tem- 
perature of 60° Fahrenheit, and 
under a pressure equal to that indi- 
cated by 30 inches, would become 
186.07 measures, the weight of 
which would be about .0184 grains 
troy; but .0!84: .1384 = ¢ 13.29; 
100; and according tothis estimation 
100 parts of potash will consist of 
86.7 basis, and 18.3 oxygene nearly, 

‘© In the second experiment .07 
grains of the basis absorbed at tem- 
perature 03° of Fahrenheit, and 
under pressure equal to 30.1 baro- 
meter inches, a quantity of oxygene 
equal in volume to 121! grain meas 
sures of mercury, and the proper 
corrections being made, as in the fors 
mer case, this gas would weigh 
01180 erains. 

‘“ But as .07 + 01189 = 
.O81S8Q * 07 22 100% 85.48 nearly, 
and 100 parts of potash will consist 
of 85.5 of basis and 14.5 of oxygene 
nearly. And the mean of the two 
experiments will be 86.1 of basis to 
13.0 of oxyeene for 100 parts. 

‘ In the most accurate expen- 


ment that I made on the combus- 
tion 
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tion of the basis of soda .08 parts of 
the basis absorbed a quantity of oxy- 
gene equal to 206 grain measties of 
mercury ; the thermometer cing at 
50° Farenheit; and the varometer 
at 29.4; and this quantity, the cor- 
rections being made as before for 
the mean temperature and pressure, 
equals about .02 grains of oxyvene. 

«“ And as 03 +.02 = .10?3 
08,2: 100° SO, and 100 parts 
of soda, according to this estimation, 
will consist of 80 basis to 20 ol oxy- 
gene. 

«« In all cases of slow combustion, 
in which the alkulies were not ecar- 
ried out of the tray, I found a consi- 
derable increase of weight, but as if 
was impossible to weigh themexcept 
in the atmosphere, the moisture 
attracted rendered the results doubt- 
ful ; and the proportions from the 
weight of the oxygene absorbed are 
more to be depended on. In the 
experiments in which the processes 
of weighing were most speedily per- 
formed, and in which no alkali ad- 
hered to the tube, the basis of pot- 
ash gained nearly 2 parts for 10, and 
that of soda between 3 and 4 parts. 

“ The results of the decomposi- 
tion of water by the basis of the al- 
kalies were much more readily and 


perfectly obtained than those of 


their combustion. 

“ To check the rapidity of the 
process, and, in the case of potash, 
to prevent any of the basis from 
being dissolved, Iemployedthe amal- 
gams with mercury, used a known 
weight of the basis, and made the 
amalgams under naphtha, using 
about two parts of mercury in 
velume to one of basis. 

“ Iu the first instances I placed 
the amalgams under tubes filled 
with naphtha, and inverted in glasses 
of naphtha, and slowly admitted 
water to the amalgam at the bottom 
of the glass; but this precaution J 


\ 
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soon found unnecessary, for . the 
action of the water was not so in- 
tense but that the hydrogene gas 
could be wholly collected, 

“« T shall give an account of the 
most accurate experiments made on 
the decomposition of water by the 
basis of potash and soda.- 

«© Tn an experiment on the basis 
of potash couducted with every at- 
tention that I could pay to the minu- 
tia of the operations, hydrogene gas, 
equal in volume to 208 grains of 
mercury, were disengaged by the 
action of .O8 grains of the basis of 
potash which had been amalgamated 
with about 3 grains of mercury. 
The thermometer at the end of the 
process indicated a temperature of 
56° Fahrenheit, and the barometer 
an atmospheric pressure equal , to 
29.6 inches, 

*« Now this quantity of hydrogene 
would require for its combustion a 
volume of oxygene gas about equal 
to that occupied by 154.9 grains of 
mercury, which gives the weight of 
oxygene required to saturate the 
.O8 grains of the basis of potash at 
the mean temperature and pressure 
nearly .0151 grains. And .08 +- 
O151== .0951 2.08%: 1003341 
nearly. 

** And according to these indica- 
tions 100 paris of potash consist 
of about 84 basis and 10 oxygene. 

‘‘ In an experiment on the de- 
composition of water by the basis of 
soda, the mercury in the barometer 
standing at 30,4 inches, and in the 
thermometer at 52° Fabrenheit, the 
volume of hydrogene gas evolved by 
the action of .54 grains of basis 
equalled that of 329 grains of quick- 
silver. Now this at the mean tem- 
perature and pressure would require 
for its conversion into water, .0172 of 
oxygene,and.054 -+- .0)72 =.0712° 
05433100? 70 nearly; and, ac- 
cording to these indications, 100 
parts 
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[240] 
parts of soda consist of nearly 76 
basis, and 24 oxygene. 

** In another experiment made 
with very great care, .052 of the 
basis of soda were used; the mer- 
cury in the barometer was at 29.9 
inches, and that in the thermometer 
at 58” Fahrenheit. The volume of 
hydrogene evolved was equal to that 
of 302 grains of mercury; which 
would demand for its saturation by 
combustion, at the mean temipera- 
ture and pressure .01549 grains of 
oxygene ; and 100 parts of soda, ac- 
cording to this proportion, would 
consist nearly of 77 basis, and 23 
oxygene. 

** The experiments which have 
been just detailed, are those in 
which the largest quantities of ma- 
terials were employed ; I have com- 
pared their results, however, with 
the results of several others, in 
which the decomposition of water 
was performed. with great care, but 
in which the proportion of the basis 
was still more minute: the largest 
quantity of oxygene indicated by 
these experiments was, for potash 
17, and for soda 26 parts in 100, 
and the smallest 13, and 19; and 
comparing all the estinsations, it 
will probably be a good approxima- 
tion to the truth, to consider potash 
as composed of about 6 parts basis 
and 1 of oxygene ; and soda, as con- 
sisting of 7 basis and 2 oxygene. 


** VIT. Some general Observations on 
the Relations of the Basis of Pot- 
ash and Soda to other Bodies. 


** Should the basis of potash and 
soda be called metals? The greater 
number of philosophical persons to 
whom this question has been put, 
have answered in the affirmative. 
They agree with metals in opacity, 
lustre, malleability, conducting pow- 
ers as to heat and electricity, and in 
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their qualities of chemical combina. 
tion. 

** Their low specific gravity does 
not appear a sufficient reason for 
making them a new Class; for 
amongst the metals themselves there 
are remarkable differences in this 
respect, platina being nearly four 
times as heavy as tellurium ; and in 
the philosophical division of the 
classes of bodies, the analogy be. 
tween the greater number of pro. 
perties must always be the founda- 
tion of arrangement. 

‘“* On this idea, in naming the 
basis of potash and soda, it will be 
proper to adopt the termination 
which, by common consent, has 
been applied to other newly-disco- 
vered metals, and which, though 
originally Latin, is now naturalized 
in our danguage. 

‘* Potasium and Sodium are the 
names by which I have ventured to 
call the two new substances: and 
whatever changes of theory, with 
regard to the composition of bodies, 
may hereafter take place, these 
terms can scarcely express an error; 
for they may be considered as imply- 
ing simply the metals produced from 
potash and soda. I have consulted 
with many of the-most eminent sci- 
entific persons in this country, upon 
the methods of derivation, and the 
one I have adopted has been the one 
most gencrally approved. It isper- 
haps more significant than elegant. 
But it was not possible to found 
names upon specific properties not 
common to both; and though a 
name for the basis of soda might 
have been borrowed from the Greek, 
yet an analogous one could not bave 
been applied to that of potash, for 
the ancients do not seem to have 
distinguished between the two alka- 
lies. 

«© The more caution is necessary 


in ayoiding any theoretical expres- 
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gon in the terms, because the new 
electro-chemical phenomena that 
are daily becoming disclosed, seem 
distinctly to shew that the mature 
time for a complete generalization 
of chemical facts is yet far distant ; 
and though, in the explanations of 
thé various results of experiments 
that have been detailed, the antiphlo- 
gstic solution of the phenomena has 
heeft uniformly adopted, yet the mo- 
ive for employing it has been rather 
asense of its beauty and precision, 
than a conviction of its permanency 
and truth. 

“ The discovery of the agencies 
ofthe gasses destroyed the hypothe- 
wsof Stahl. ‘Theknowledge of the 
powers and effects of the etherial 
substances may at a future time pos- 
‘bly act a similar part with regard 
to the more refined and ingenious 
hypothesis of Lavoisier; but in the 
present state of our knowledge, it 
appears the best approximation that 
has been made to a perfect logic of 
chemistry. 

Whatever future changes may 
wke place in theory, there seems, 
however, every reason to believe 
that the metallic basis of the alka- 
is, and the common metals, will 
“and in the same arrangement of 
wbstances ; and as yet we have no 
good reasons for assuming the com- 
pound nature of this class of bodies. 

“ The experiments in which it is 
aid that alkalies, metallic oxides, 
and earths, may be formed frorn air 
nd water alone, in processes of ve- 
getation, have been always made in 
®@ inconclusive manner; for dis- 
tiled water, as 1 have endeavoured 
0 show, may contain both saline 
ad metallic impreenations; and 
the free aimosphere almost constant- 
ly holds in mechanical suspension 
wlid substances of various kinds. 

“In the common processes of na- 
ture, all the products of living beings 
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may be easily conceived to be elicit. 
ed from Known combinations of 
matter. The compounds of iron, 
of the alkalies, and earth, with mi- 
neral acids, generally abound in 
soils. From the decomposition of 
basaltic, porphyritic, and granitic 
rocks, there is a constant supply of 
earthy, alkaline, and ferruginous 
materials to tle surface of the earth, 
In the sap of all plants that have 
been examined, certain neutro-saline 
compounds, containing potash, or 
soda, or iron, have been found, 
From plants they may be supplied to 
animals; and the chemical tenden- 
cy of organization seems to be ra- 
ther to combine substances into 
more complicated and diversified 
arrangements, than to reduce them 
into simple elements. 


“‘ VIII. On the Nature of Ammonia 
and Alkaline Bodies in general; 
with Observations on seme Prospects 
of Discovery offered by the preced- 


ing Facts. 


«« Ammonia is a substance, the 
chemical composition of which has 
always been considered of late years 
as most perfectly ascertained, and 
the apparent conversion of it into 
hydrogene and nitrogene, in the ex- 
periments of Scheele, Priestley, and 
the more refined and accurate expe- 
riments of Berthollet, had left no 
doubt of its nature in the minds of 
the most enlightened chemists. 

«* All new facts must be accom- 
panied, however, by a train of analo- 
gies, and often by suspicions with 
regard to the accuracy of former 
conclusions. As the two fixed al- 
kahes contain a small quantity of 
oxygene united to peculiar bases, 
may not the volatile alkali likewise 
contain it? was a query which soon 
occurred to me in the course of in- 
quiry ; and in perusing the accounts 
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of the various experiments made on 
the subject, some of which UL had 
carefully repeated, | saw po reason 
to condider the circumstance as un, 
possible. For, supposing hydrogene 
aud iitrogene (o exist in combina. 
tien with oxygene in low proportion, 
this last principle might easily dis- 
appear ia the analytical experiments 
of decomposition by heat and electri- 
city, in water depysited upon the 
vessels employed or dissolved in the 
gasses produced, 

* OF the existence of oxygete in 
’ volatile alkali | soon satisfied myself, 
When charcoal carefully burnt and 
freed from moisture was iguited by 
the Voliaic battery of the power of 
250 of © and 4 inches square, in a 
small quantity of very pure ammo- 
niacal yas, a great expansion of the 
wiiform matter took place, and a 
white dubstance formed, which col- 
lected on the sides of the glass tube 
employed in the process; and this 
matter, exposed to the action of di- 
luted muriatic acid, effervesced, so 
that it was probably carbonate of 
ammania. 

oA of another kind 
offered still more decisive results, 
In this the two mercurial gazome- 
ters, of the invesation of Mr, Pepys, 
described in No XIV. of the Phil, 
Trans. for 1807, were used with the 
que apparatus, as that emploged 
by Messrs. Allen and Pepys, for the 
combustion of the chamond, and 
these gentlemen kindly assisted ia 
the experiment, 

‘ Very pure ammoniacal cas was 

assed over von Wire iyrnited in a pla- 
tina tube, and two curved glass tubes 
were so arranged as to be insert- 
ed into a freezing mixtare; and 
through one of these tubes the gas 
entered into the platina tube, and 
through the other, it passed from 
the platina tube into the airholder 
arranged for its reception. 
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« The temperature of the atmo. 
mere Was 55°; but it was observed 

t no sensible quantity of wate; 
was deposited in the cooled 
tube transmitting the unaltered am. 
monia ; but in that receiving it after 
its exposure to heat, moisture wat 
very distinct, and the gas 
in the airholder densely clouded, 

** This circumstance seems diss 
tinctly to prove the formation of 
water in this operation for the de. 
composition of ammonia; unless 
indeed it be asserted that the hydro- 
4 and nitrogene gasses evolved 
10ld less water in solution or sus. 
pension than the ammonia decom. 
posed, an idea strongly opposed by 
the conclusions of Mr. Dalton, and 
the experiments of Messrs, De 
sormes and Clement. 

** After the gas had been passed 
several times through the ignited 
tube from one gazometer to the 
other, the results were examined. 
The iron wire became converted 
superficially into oxide, and bad 
gained in weight 44, parts of a 
grain; about 445 of a grain of water 
were collected from the cooled glass 
tubes by means of filtrating paper, 
and 33.8 cubic inches of gas were 
expanded into 55.3 cubic inches, 
and by detonation with oxygene tt 
was found that the bydrogene gas 
in these was to the nitrogene as 3.2 
to 1 in volume. : 

«* Te will be useless to enter nie 
the more minute details of this ex 
periment, as no pertectly accurate 
data for proportions can be gai 
from them; for the whole of the 
ammonia was not decomposed ; ad 
as the gas had been prepared by 
being sent from a heated misture of 
sal ammoniac aud quicklime, ita 
the airholder, it was possible that 
some solution of ammonia might 
have been deposited, which, YY 
giving out new gas during > 
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ration, would inctease the absolute 
tity of the material acted upon. 

“ In examining the results of M. 
Berthollet's elaborate experiments 
on the decomposition of ammonia 

electticity, I was surprised to 
find that the weight of the hydro- 
gene and nitrogene produced, rather 
exceeded than fell short of that of 
the ammonia considered as decom- 
, which was evidently contra- 
ictory to the idea of its containing 
oxygene. This circumstance, as 
well as the want of coin@idence be- 
tween the results and those of 
Priestley and Van Marum on the 
same subject, induced me to repeat 
the process of the electrization of 
ammonia, and I soon found that the 
quantities of the products, in their 
relations to the apparent quantity of 
gas destroyed, were influeuced by 
many different causes, 

“ Ammonia, procured over dry 
mercury from a mixture of dry lime 
and muriate of ammonia, | found 
deposited muisture upon the sides 
of the vessel in which it was colleet- 
ed; and in passing the gas into the 
tube for electrization, it was not 
easy to avoid introducing some of 
this moisture, Which must have heen 
a saturated solution of ammonia, at 
the same time. 

“ In my first trials made upon 
gas, passed immediately from the 
vessel in which it bad been collected 
into the apparatus, [ found the ex- 
pansion of 1 of ammonia vary in 
different instances from 2.8 to 2.2 
Measures, but the proportions of 
the nitrogene and hydrogene appear- 
ed uniform, as determined by deto- 
nation of the mixed gas with oxy- 
gene, and nearly as 1 to 3 in volume. 
_** To exclude free moisture en- 
tirely, I carefully prepared amamonia 
Ma mercurial airholder, aud after it 
had been some hours at rest, passed 
a quantity of it into the tube tor de- 
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composition, which had been filled 
with dry mercury. In this case 50 
parts became 103 parts by electriza- 
tion, and there was still reason to 
suspect sources of error, 

‘* | had used iron wires not per- 
fectly free from rust, for taking the 
spark, and a black film from the 
mercury appeared on the sides of 
the tube, It was probable that 
some ammonia had been absorbed 
by the metallic oxides both upon the 
iron and the mercury, which might 
again have been given out in the 
progress of the operation, 

“’ T now used recently distilled 
mercury, which did not leave the 
slightest film on the glass tube, and 
wires of platina. The ammonia 
had been exposed to dry caustic 
potash, and proved to be equall 
pure with that mentioned in page 30, 
OO measures of it, each equal to 
a grain of water, were clectrized 
till no farther expansion could be 
produced ; the gasfi lled a space equal 
to that occupied by 108 grains of 
water, The thermometer in this 
experiment was at 50”, aud the ba- 
rometer at 30.1 inches. The wire 
of platina trausmitting the spark 
was slightly tarnished. The 108 
measures of gas carelully analyzed, 
were found to consist of 80 measures 
in volume of hydrogene, and 28 
measures of pitrogene. 

‘« The results of an experiment 
that I made im 1799, give the 
weight of 100 cubic inches of ammo- 
nia, as 18,18 grains at the mean 
temperature and pressure. I had 
reasons, however, for suspecting that 
this estimation might be somewhat 
too low, and on mentioning the cir- 
cumstance to Messrs. Allen and Pe- 
pys, they kindly undertook the ex- 
amination of the subject, and Mr. 
Allen soon furnished me with the 
following data. ‘ In the first expe- 
riment 21 cubic inches of ammonia 
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weighed 4.05 grains ; in a second ex- 
periment, the same quantity weighed 
4.06 grains, barometer 30.05. ther- 
mometer 54° Fahrenheit.’ 

‘* Now, if the corrections for 
temperature and pressure be made 
for these estimations, and a mean 
taken, 100 cubic inches of ammo- 
nia will weigh 18.67 grains, baro- 
meter being at 30, and thermome- 
ter at 60° Fahrenheit; and if the 
quantity usedinthe experiment of de- 
composition becalculated npon as cu- 
bic inches, 60 will weigh 11,2 grains, 
But the hydrogene gas evolved equal 
to 80 will Weigh 1.93 grains, and the 
nitrogene equalto28, 8.3, And 11.2 
grains, — 190+ 8.3 = 10.2. afd 
11.2 — 10.2 = 1, all the estima- 
tions being made according to the 
standard temperature and pressure. 

*€ So that in this experiment on 
the decomposition of ammonia, the 
weight of the gasses evolved is Jess 
by tiearly 7, than that of the ammo. 
nia employed ; and this loss can only 
be ascribed to the existence of oxy- 
gene in the alkali; part of which 
probably combined with the platina 
wires employed for electrization, 
and part with hydrogene. 

** After these ideas the oxygene 
in ammonia cannot well be estimated 
at less than 7 or 8 parts in the hun- 
red ; and it possibly exists in a 
larger proportion, as the gasses 
evolved may contain more water 
than the gas decomposed, which of 
course would increase their volume 
and their absolute weight. 

*« In supposing ammonia a triple 
compound of nitrogene, hydrogene, 
and oxygene, it is no less easy to 
give a rational account of the phe- 
nomena of its production and de- 
composition, than in adopting the 
generally received hypothesis of its 
composition. 

“« Oxygene, hydrogene, and ni- 
trogene, are always present in cases 
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in which volatile alkali js formed - 
and it usually a ypears during the 
decomposition of bodies in which 
oxygene is loosely attached, as in 
that of the compounds of oxy gene 
and nitrogene dissolved in water. 

** At common temperatureg 
under favourable circumstances, the 
three elements may ‘be conceived 
capable of combining and of remain. 
ing in union ; but at the heat of jg. 
nition the affinity of hydrogene for 
oxygene prevails over the complex 
attraction, water is formed, and hy- 
drogene and nitrogene are evolved ; 
and according to these conclusions, 
ammonia will bear the same rela. 
tions to the fixed alkalies, as the 
vegetable acids with compound 
bases do to the mineral ones with 
simple bases. 

“ Oxygene then may be consi. 
dered as existing m, and as forming 
an element in all the true alkalies; 
and the principle of acidity of the 
French nomenclature, might now 
likewise be called the principle of 
alkalescence. 

‘* From analogy alone it is reason- 


able to expect that the alkaline 


earths are compounds of a similar 
nature to the fixed alkalies, peealiar 
highly combustible metallic bases 
united to exygene. 1 have tried 
some experiments upon barytes and 
strontites ; and they go far towards 
proving that this must be the case. 
When barytes and strontites, mois- 
tened with water, were acted upor 
by the power of the battery of 250 
of 4 and 6, there was a vivid action 
and a brilliant light at both points of 
communication, and an inflamma. 
tion at the negative point. Jn these 
cases the water might possibly have 
interfered. Other experiments gave, 
however, more distinct results. 

« Barytes and strontites, rs 
when heated to intense whiteness, 


in the electrical circuit, ? a flame 
upported 
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sapported by oxygene gas, are non- 

conductors; but by means of com- 

bination with a very small quantity 
of boracic acid, they become con- 
dactors ; and in this case inflamma- 
ble matter, which burns with a deep 
red light in each instance, is produc- 
ed from them at the negative sur- 
face. The high temperature has 

vented the success of attempts 
tu collect this substance; but there 
is much reason to believe that it is 
the basis of the alkaline earth em- 
ployed. . 

« Barytes and strontites have the 
strongest relations to the fixed alka- 
lies of any of the earthy bodies ; but 
there is a chain of resemblances, 
through lime, magnesia, glucina, 
alumina, and silex. And by the 

neies of batteries sufficiently 
strong, aud by the application of 
proper circumstances, there is no 
small reason to hope, that even these 
refractory bodies will yield their ele- 
ments to the methods of analysis by 
electrical attraction and repulsion. 

“In the electrical circuit we 
have a regular series of powers, of 
decomposition, from intensity of 
action, so feeble as scarcely to de- 
stroy the weakest affinity existing 
between the parts of a saline neutral 
compound, to one sufficiently ener- 
getic to separate elements in the 
strongest degree of union, in bodies 
undecomposable under other circum- 
stances. 

“When the powers are feeble, 
acids and alkalies, and acids and me- 
fallic oxides, merely separate from 
each other ; when they are increased 
foacertain degree, the common me- 
tallic oxides and the compound acids 
ire decomposed; and by means 
still more exalted, the alkalies yield 
their elements. And as far as our 
knowledge of the composition of 
bodiesextends all substancesattract- 
ed by positive electricity, are OXV- 
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gene, or such as contain oxygene 

in excess ; and all that are attracted 

by negative electricity, are pure 
combustibles, or such as consist 
chiefly of combustible matter, 

‘“* The idea of muriatic acid, 
fluoric acid, and boracic acid con- 
taining oxygene, is highly strength- 
ened by these facts. And the gene- 
ral principle confirms the conjecture 
just stated concerning the nature of 
the earths. 

** In the electrization of boracic 
acid moistened with water, I find 
that a dark-coloured combustible 
matier is evolved at the negative 
surface; but the researches ‘upon 
the alkalies have prevented me from 
pursuing this fact, which seems, 
however, to indicate a decomposi« 
tion. 

‘* Muriatic acid and flaorie acid 
in their gaseous states are non-con- 
ductors: and as there is every rea- 
son to believe that their bases have a 
stronger attraction for oxygene than 
water, there can be little hope of 
decomposing them in their aqueous 
solutions, even by the highest 
powers. In the electrization of 
some of their combinations there is, 
however, a probability of success, 

‘* An immense variety of objects 
of research is presented in the pow- 
ers and aifinities of the new metals 
produced from the alkalies, 

‘* In themselves they will uns 
doubtedly prove powerful agents for 
analysis; and having an afhnity for 
oxygene stronger than any other 
known substances, they may possi- 
bly supersede the application of elec- 
tricity to some of the undecom- 
pounded bodies. 

‘« The basis of potash I find oxi- 
dates in carbonic acid and decom- 
poses it, and produces charcoal 
when heated in contact with carbo- 
nate of lime. It likewise oxidates 
in muriatic acids; but I have. had 
no 
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no opportunity of making the experi- 
ment with sufficient-precision to as- 
certain the results. 

‘* In sciences kindred to chemis- 
try, the knowledge of the nature of 
the alkalies, and the analogies aris- 
ing in consequence, will open many 
new views; they may lead to 
the solution of many problems in 
Boolosy, and. shew that agents may 

ave operated in the formation of 
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rocks and earths whi 
hitherto been scgpecina Want 
“* Tt would be éasy to pursue the 
speculative part of this inquiry to a 
great extent, but I shall refrain 
from so occupying the time of the 
Society, as the tenour of iy object 
in this lecture has not been to State 


hypothesis, but to bring forward a 
new series of facts,” 
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[From Dx, Reevs's Paper in the same work.] 


« FNELIX PLATER, in one of 

his observations, gives the 
history of a species of mental imbe- 
cility, which he saw in_ passing 
through the village of Bremis in the 
Valais, Cretinism, a word of un- 
certain derivation, is the name em- 
ployed by the inhabitants of Swit- 
gerland to denote this disease, 
which is endemial in several dis- 
tricts of that country, It had pro- 
bably existed Jong in those parts ; for 
Plater nientions cretins as being 
very common both in the Valais and 
in Carinthia, but the peculiar marks 
of these wretched beings were not 
generally known before he describ- 
ed them. Mons. De Saussure has 
furnished the most minute and ac- 
curate account both of the appear- 
ances of the disorder, and of the cir- 
cumstances which seem to produce 
it; and Mr, Coxe and several tra- 
vellers have noticed the symptoms of 
eretinism, without adducing any sa- 
tisfactory explanation of the causes 
to which it may be ascribed. Mal- 
avarni of Turin, and Professor Ack- 
ermann, have given a very accurate 
description of. several cretins that 
they dissected ; and besides some 


detached essays by different authors, 
a very full account of this malady is 
to be found in an ‘ Essai sur le 
Qoitre et Cretinisme, par M. Fodere, 
published at Paris in 1800, 

‘* My curiosity led me some 
time ago to inquire more particu 
Jarly into the nature and causes of 
cretinism, because it is usually con- 
nected with goitre, or bronchocele. 
I was indeed Jed to this inquiry, 
partly by the hope of discovering 
some function for the thyroid gland, 
more than what is commonly al- 
leged; but in these expectations | 
have been disappointed, 

« In the summer of 1805, I had 
an opportunity of seeing several eres 
tins at Martigny and Sion, and other 
villages in the Valais; and I was 
glad to compare what bad been 
written upon that subject, with 
what my own observation could 
suggest. By inquiries on the spot, 
I intended to Jearn what connection 
subsisted between weakness of the 
intellectual faculties-and the swell- 
ing of the thyroid glaud: what 
were the moral and physicaPeireum- 
stances which could influence the 


condition of the inhabitants, s0 45 t0 
make 
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e idiocy so prevalent ; and what 
“ the satel efficient modes of 
lief. ‘The following results I beg 
jeave to lay before the Royal So- 
oe. Cretinism % found not only in 
the valleys of the Alps, both on the 
French and Italian side of these 
mountains, but in the mourtainous 
parts of Germany and Spain ; and it 
was observed in Chinese ‘Tartary by 
Sir George Staunton, in a part of that 
country much resembling Switaer- 
land and Savoy in its alpine appear- 
ance. The enlargement of the thy- 
roid gland called goitre, is the most 
striking feature in the unsightly as- 
of a cretin; but this is not 2 
constant attendant. His head alsa 
is deformed, his stature diminutive, 
his complexion sickly, his counte- 
nance vacant and destitute of mean- 
ing, his lips and eye-lids coarse and 
prominent, his skin wrinkled and 
pendulous, his muscles loose and 
flabby. The qualities of his mind 
correspond to the deranged state of 
the body which it inhabits; and 
crétinism prevails in al} the interme- 
diate degrees, from excessive stupi- 
dity'to complete fatuity. 

** Ata small village, not far dis- 
lant from Miartigny, I examined 
four cretins. © One lad, twelve years 
dit, could “speak a few words; he 
was of a weak ‘and ‘feeble frame, 
willy, but had ho ‘goitre. Another 
boy, nine years’ old, was deaf and 
(umb, idiotic, with no goitre, the 
only child of his mother, who‘has a 
large woitre, which affects her respi- 
ration “atid her voice, thongh in 
other respects she is intelligent and 
well formed, ‘and the father enjoys 


good health ; they are not natives of 


this place. I saw a family in which 
all the children were cretins 5 the 
eldest died a year ago,'d ‘miserable 
object ; the second, a girl, twelve 
years old, is deaf and dumb ahd 
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cross-eyed, and has a monstrous 

itre, with just intelligence enough 
ty cbismpeebond a few natural signs ; 
the third, is a boy six years old, small 
and feeble, abdomen enlarged, no 
goitre, very feeble in mind and 
body, not entirely deficient im uns 
derstanding ; the mother had a mo- 
derate sized goitre, but was quite 
free from any mental affection; the 
father neither goitrous nor stupid, 
but of a delicate constitution, 

“* There is no necessary counex,+ 
ion between goitre and cretinism, 
notwithstanding the assertions and 
ingenious reasoning adduced by Fo- 
dere. It is probable, the one has been 
assumed as the cause of the other, 
from the enlargement ef the thyroid 
gland being a frequent ocearrence in 
eretins; and 2s it forcibly strikes 
the observer from the deformity it 
occasions, this strong impression ma 
have converted ari acekental, thoug 
frequent occurrence, inte a general 
and necessary cause. Cretinism is 
frequently observed without any 
affection of the thyroid gland, and 
that gland is often very much en- 
larged without any attection of the 
intellectual faculties. There seems 
t6 be some similarity between cre- 
tinism and rickets, as they both 
take place in infancy, are both char- 
acterised by feebleness of body, and 
svoner or liter by feebleness of. 
mind, and they both aftect males and 
teruales equally ; but there is no 
sort of connexion between persons 
afflicted with bronchocele in England, 
aid with rickets. For, although it 
might be granted, that there is 
some delicacy of frame in. females 
about the period of pubescence, 
when bronchocele usually ocears, 
yet neither irregular formation of the 
bones, nor weakness of the intellec- 
tual powers, are common symptoms 
attending bronchocele in Britain. 

“ To what peculiarities, then, in 
7 the 
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the physical constitution of certain 
districts, are we to ascribe the 
duction of this singular malady ? 
Saussure’s description of the Valais 
is exceedingly precise and accurate, 
and the causes which he has alleged 
appear sufficient to account for the 
phenomena. Thevalleys where cre- 
tinism is most frequent, are sur- 
rounded by very high mountains ; 
they are sheltered from the currents 
of air, and exposed to the direct, and 
still more to the reflected rays of the 
sun. The effluvia from the marshes 
are very strong, and the atmosphere 
humid, close, and oppressive. All 
the cretins that I saw, were in ad- 
joining houses, in the little village 
called La Batia, situated in a narrow 
corner of the valley, the houses be- 
ing built up under ledges of the 
rocks, and all of them very filthy, 
very close, very hot, and miserable 
habitations. In _ villages sjtuated 
higher up the mountains, no cretins 
are to be seen; and the mother of 
one of the children told me, of her 
own accord, without my asking the 

uestion, that her child was quite a 
different being when he was up the 
mountain, as she called it, tor a few 
days, 

** The production of cretinism, 
by the bad quality of the air and the 
food, the neglect of moral education, 
and other evils attendant upon po- 
verty, is supported by facts so point- 
ed, that the greater number of cases 
in mowpntainous districts whete 
snow-water abounds, may safely be 
ascribed to these gencral causes. 
The notion of snow-water being the 
cause of goitre, and consequently of 
cretinism, seems to have been de- 
rived from Pliny (Lib. IT. cap. 37,) 
and copied by almost every succeed- 
ing writer, because it coincided 
with their hypothesis of cold and 
crude matters, although directly 
contradicted by facts. Inthe first 
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place, persons born in places cont; 
guous to the glaciers, who drink po 
other water than what flows from 
the melting of ice and snow are 
not subject to this disorder. 

secondly, the disorder is observed in 
places where snow is unknown, 

** The theory of water impres. 
nated with calcareous matter bene 
the cause, is equally unfounded. 
because the common waters of 
Switzerland excel those of 
other country in Europe for purity 
and flavour, There is nota village 
nor a valley, but what is enlivened 
by limpid rivulets or streams gush- 
ing from the rocks: The water 
usually drank at La Batia and Mar. 
tigny is from the river Drange, 
which flows from the glacier of St, 
Bernard, and falls into the Rhone; 
it is remarkably free from earthy 
matter, and well tasted. At Mar- 
tigny, there are two or three pumps, 
the water of which is pure and 
equally fit for culinary purposes, 
but said to be unwholesome, with- 
out any good reason, At Bern, the 
water is extremely pure, yet, as 
Haller remarks, swellings of the 
throat are not uncommon in both 
sexes, although cretinism is rare. 
With regard to the alleged causes 
of goitre, the general opinion of its 
being endemial in mountainous 
countries, is of no value, because 
the disease is rare in Scotland, and 
very common in the county of Nor- 
folk. 

«© The causes of cretinism begin 
to operate upon the system soon 
after, perhaps even before birth; 
the want of energy in the parent 's 
communicated to the offspring; te 
children become deformed and ca- 
chectic very early in life, the growth 
and developement of the body is im- 
peded, the abdomen becomes eil- 


larged, and the glands swelled in 


various degrees ; and the re C 
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the mind remain dormant, or be- 

come entirely obliterated, partly 

from want of proper organization, 

and partly from the total neglect of 
thing like education. 

« Jt might be expected, that the 
dissection of cretins would throw 
some light upon the series of pheno- 
mena associated together in the ori- 
gin and progress of this singular 
affection; but the people are so su- 
perstitious, that it is very difficult to 

re bodies for anatomical exa- 
mination. However, some dissec- 
tions haye been made, and the ap- 
ances in the cranium are very 
curious. From the description of 
a cretin’s skull by Ackermann, it 
ars that the cavity for the recep- 

tion of the pons varolii and medulla 
oblongata was completely obliterat- 
ed, and that in which the cerebel- 
lum is lodged so much diminished, 
that it scarcely exceeded one-third 
of its natural capacity. The return 
of the venous blood must have been 
considerably impeded by the mal- 
confirmation of the foramina. Ap- 
pearances nearly similar were ob- 
served by Malacarni and by Fodere. 

“ In the anatomical museum at 
Vienna 1 saw a cretin’s skull, from 
which Professor Prochaska was so 
obliging as to permit me to have 
two drawings taken. It is the era- 
nium of acretin, who died at the 
age of thirty, yet the fontanelle is 
not closed, the second set of teeth 
are not out of their sockets, and none 
of the bones are distinctly and com- 
pletely formed. The head is very 
large, the face small ; it is like the 
shull of an adult joined to the face 
ot achjld; every part bears marks 
of irregularity in the growth and 
formation; and irregular action 
must have been the concomitant of 
such a morbid structure, whether 
the appearances be ceusidered as 
(use or effect, 
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_ © The four angles of the os ma- 
lx are not well defined; the zyge- 
matic and maxillary processes of 
this bone are wanting; the nasal 
processes of the superior maxillary 
bone are very large, and exhibit no 
marks of union with the os male; 
the ossa nasi are very small; the 
temporal bone is imperfectly form- 
ed; the zygomatic process termi- 
nates at the coronoid process of the 
lower jaw; the mastoid and styloid 
processes are wanting, and the pars 
petrosa remarkably small ; the squa- 
mous portion not distinctly marked ; 
the os occipitis unusually large, and 
numerous additional bones, ossa tri- 
quetra, er the whole course of 
the lamkdoid suture. These appear- 
ances will be readily seen by refer- 
ring to the figures ; the other devia- 
tions of the natural structure corre~ 
sponded with those already described 
by different writers, 

«« There is no fact in the natural 
history of man, that affords an ar 
gument so direct and so impressive, 
in proof of the influence of physical 
causes on the mind, as cretinism. It 
shows, moreover, that the growth of 
every part is essentially connected 
with the conditions in which it is 
tit to exercise its peculiar functions ; 
and, in this respect, it fares with the 
intellectual as with the bodily pow- 
ers. 

‘« The most decisive argument in 
proot of this opinfon is, that creti- 
uism may be prevented by removing 
children from the confined and 
dirty places where it prevails, and 
nursing and educating them in the 
higher parts ef the mountains.— 
Within these last ten yéars, the 
number of cretins has diminished, 
the condition of the lowest class of 
society is somewhat bettered, and 
more attention is paid towards that 
diseased constitution which is the 
forerunner of mental ek? ; 
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did not find that the poor creatures 
took any pride in having any of 
their children idiots or Lien heureuz, 
as yome authors assert; on the con- 
trary, the parents were very much 
ashamed of acknowledging that any 
eretins belonged to their families ; 
and it was aficr repeated at- 
tempts, only by declaring myself to 
be a physician, that f could get ac- 
¢ess into their houses to “examine 
any of these wretched beings in the 
Bauman form. ‘The burnt sponge is 
known as a remedy for the goitre 
among the people where it is most 
prevalent ; but it is seldom adminis- 
tered, beeanse the disease is so com- 
mon, that it does not attract notice, 
‘nor affect im general the ordinary 
fanetions of life. And as to ecreti- 
nism, that seems to be looked upon 
as belonging to indigenee and pover- 
ty ; for in every place where I saw 
cretins, many well looking persons 
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of both sexes resided, and these were 
without exception, persons of ¢ 
higher class of society, who lived - 
better houses, and could em . 
both their mora] and physical neces. 
sities, 

** I might, perhaps, hare insisted 
more upon the analogy between cre. 
tinism and rickets, for there is a re. 
markable coincidence in the lite 
history of these two diseases a 
well as in many other points, Glis. 
son first described rickets, as it 
peared in this country, in the mid. 
die of the seventeenth century 
about the same time that Plater 
mentions cretinism. The origin of 
both names is equally obscure ; and 
since some of the remote causes are 
now discovered, it is to be hoped the 
diseases themselves wil] gradually 
disappear, and in some happier ag 
be known only by description,” 
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(From Mr. Murpocn's Paper in the same. | 


se NHE facts and results intend- 

_ ed to be communicated in 
this paper, are sounded upon obser- 
vations made, during the present 
winter, at the cotton mannfactory of 
Messrs. Philips and Lee at Manches- 
ter, where the Jight obtained by the 
combusticn of the gas from coal 
is used upon a very large scale ; 
the apparatus for its prodnetion 
and application baving been’ pre- 
pared. by me at the works of 
Messrs. Boulton, Watt, and Co, 
at Soho. 

** "The whole of the rooms at this 
cotton mill, which is, I believe, the 
most extensive in the united king- 
‘lom, as well.as its counting-houses 


and store-rooms, and the adjacent 
dwelling-house of Mr. Lee, are 
lighted with the gas from coal. The 
total quantity of Jight used daring 
the hours of burning, has been as- 
certained, by a comparison of sha- 
dows, to be about equal to the light 
which 2500 mould candles of six in 
the pound would give ; each of the 
candles, with which the comparison 
was made, consuming at the rate of 
4-10ths of an ounce (175 grains) of 
tallow per hour. | 

« The quantity of light is neces 
sarily liable to some variation, from 
the difficulty of adjusting all the 
flames, so as to be pertectly equal at 


all times; but the admirable prec 
gio 
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gon and exactness with which 
the business of this mill is con- 
ducted, afforded as excellent an op- 
unity of making the compara- 
tive trials I had in view, as is per- 
haps likely to be ever obtained in 
general practice; and the experi- 
ments being made upon so large a 
scale, and for a considerable period 
of time, may, I think, be assumed 
as a sufficiently accurate standard 
for determining the advantages to be 
expected from the use of gas lights 
under favourable circumstances. 

« It is not my intention, in the 
present paper, to enter into a parti- 
cular description of the apparatus 
employed for producing the gas ; 
but I may observe generally, that 
the coal is distilled in large iron 
retorts, which, during the winter 
season, are kept constantly at work, 
except during the intervals of charg- 
ing ; and that the gas, as it rises from 
them, is conveyed by iron pipes 
into large reservoirs, or gazometers, 
where it is washed and purified, 
previous to its being conveyed 
through other pipes, called mains, to 
the mill. ‘These mains branch off 
into a variety of ramifications (form- 
ing a total length of several miles,) 
and diminish in size, as the quantity 
of gas required to be passed through 
them becomes less. The burners, 
where the gas is consumed, are con- 
nected with the above mains, by 
short tubes, each of which is fur- 
nished with a cock to regulate the 
ailmission of the gas to each burner, 
aud to shut it totally off when re- 
quisite, This latter operation may 
likewise be instantaneously perform- 
ed, throughout the whole of the 
burners in each room, by turning a 
cock, with which each main is pro- 
Vided, near its entrance into the 
room. 

‘€ The burners are of two kinds : 
the one is upon the principle of the 
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Argand lamp, and resembles it in 


‘appearance ; the other is a small 


curved tube with a conical end, 
having three circular apertures or 
perforations, of shout a thirtieth of 
an inch in diameter, ove at the 
point of the cone, and two lateral 
ones, through which the gas issues, 
forming three divergent jets of flame, 
somewhat like a fleur-de-lis, ‘The 
shape and general appearance of this 
tube, has procured it, among the 
workmen, the name of the cockspur 
burner. 

“* The number of burners employ- 
edin all the buildings, amounts to271 
Argands, and 633 cockspurs ; each 
of the former giving a light equal to 
that of four candles of the description 
abovementioned; and each of the 
latter, a light equal to two and a 
quarter of the same candles; mak- 
ing, therefore, the total of gas lighta 
little more than equal to that of 2500 
candles. When thus regulated, the 
whole of the above burners require 
an hourly supply of 1250 cubic fegt 
of the gas produced from cannel 
coal; the superior quality and quan- 
tity of the gas produced from that 
material having given it a decided 
preference in thig situation, over 
every other coal, notwithstanding 
its higher price. 

‘The time during which the gas 
light is used, may, upon an average 
ot the whole year, be stated at least 
at two hours per day of twenty-four 
hours. In some mills, where there 
is over work, it will be three hours; 
and in the few where night-work is 
still continued, nearly twelve hours, 
But taking two hours per day as the 
common average throughout - the 
year, the consumption in Messrs. 
Philips’ and Lee's mill, will be 
1250 x 2 = 2500 cubic feet of gas 
per day; to produce which, seven 
hundred weight of cannel coal is res 
quired in the retort, The price of 
the 
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the best Wigan cannel (the sort 
used) is 134d. per cwt. (22s. Gd. 
per ton), deltvered at the mill, or 
say about cight shillings for the seven 
hundred weight. Multiplying, by 
the number of working days in the 
year (313), the annual consumption 
of cannel will be 110 tons, and its 
cost 125/, 

** About one-third of the abdve 
quantity, or say forty tons of good 
common coal, value ten shillings 
per ton, is required for fuel to heat 
the retorts ; the annual amount of 
which is 202. 

*€ The 110 tons of cannel coal, when 
distilled, produce about 70 fons of 
good coke, which is sold upon the 
5 AB ls. 4d. per cwt. and will 
therefore amount aunually to the 
sum of 931. 

“The quantity of tar produced from 
each ton of cannelcoal, is from cleven 
to twelve gallons, making a total an- 
nual produce of about 1250 ale gal. 
ions, which not having been yet 
sold, I cannot determine its value ; 
bat whenever it comes to be manu- 
tactured in large quantities, it canuot 
be such as materially to influence the 
economical statement, unless indeed 
new applications of it should be dis- 
covered, 

** The quantity of aqueous fluid 
which came over in the course of 
the observations which I am now 
giving an account of, was not ex- 
actly ascertained, from some springs 
having got into the reservoir; and 
as it has not been yet applied to any 
useful purpose, I may omit further 
notice of it in this statement. 

“« The interest of the capital ex- 
pended in the necessary apparatus 
amd buildings, together with what is 
consilered as an ample allowanee 
for wear and tear, is stated by Mr. 
Lee at about 550/. per annum: in 
which some allowance is made for 
this apparatus being made upon a 
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scale adequate to the supply of 
still greater quantity of light than 
he has occasion to make use of, 
‘* He is of opinion, that the 
of attendance upon candles would be 
as much, if not more, than 
the gas apparatus ; so that in form. 
ing the comparison, nothing need 
be stated upon that score, on either 
side. 
‘** The economical statement for 
one year then stands thus : 
Cost of 110 tons of cannel 
coal - - = = -~ £495 
Ditto of 40 tons of com. 
monditto - = - - 4% 


—_—_—_— 
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Deduct the value of 70 

tons of coke - + - 3 

The annual expenditure in 

coal, after deducting the 
value of the coke, and 
without allowing any 
thing for the tar, is 
therefore - - - = §2 
And the interest of capital, 
and wear and tear of ap- 
paratus - - = = = 39 
making the total expence of the gas 
apparatus about 600/, per annum. 

« That of candles, to give thesame 
light, would be about 2000/. For 
each candle consuming at the rate 
of 4-10ths of an ounce of tallow 
per hour, the 2500 candles burning 
upon an average of the year two 
hours per day, would, at one shil- 
ling per pound, the present price, 
amount to nearly the sum of money 
above mentioned. 

‘If the comparison were made 
upon an average of three hours per 
day, the advantage would be still 
more in favour of the gas light; the 
interest of the capital, and wear and 
tear of the apparatus, continuilg 
nearly the same as in the ‘former 
case ; thus, , 

1250 x 3 = 3750 cubic feet of 

gas 
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gis per day, which would be pro- 
duced by 10} ewt. of cannel coals ; 
this — by the number of 
working days, gives 108 tons per 
annum, which, valued as before, 
gmountsto - - - - = £188 
And 60 tons common coal 
for burning under the 


retorts, will amount to 30 
218 

Deduct 105 tons of coke at 
Qts.8d. - 2+ = = 140 


Leaving the expenditure 

- jn coal, atter deduction 
of the coke, and with- 
out allowance for the 
tar,at - -°- = = = 78 

Adding to which the interest and 
wear and tear of apparatus, as be- 
fore, the total annital cost will not 
be more than 650/. whilst that of 
tallow, rated as before, will be 30001. 

“ It will readily occur, that the 

ter number ot hours the gas is 
Some, the greater will be its compa- 
rative economy; although in ex- 
tending it beyond three hours, an 
increase of some parts of the appa- 
ratus would be necessary. 

“If the economical comparison 
were made with oils, the advan- 
tages would be less than with tal- 
low. 

“ The introductien of this species 
of light into the establishment of 
Messrs. Philips and Lee, has been 
gradual; beginning in the year 
1805, with two rooms of the mill, 
the counting-houses, and Mr. Lee’s 
dwelling-house. After which, it 
was extended through the whole 
manutactory, as expeditiously as the 
apparatus could be prepared. 

“ At first, some inconvenience was 
experienced from the smell of the 
unconsumed, or imperfectly puri- 
fed gas, which may, in a great 
Measure, be attributed to the intro- 
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duction of successive improvements 
in the construction of the mapennten, 
as the work proceeded. ape 
its completion, and since 

to whose care it is confided. have 
become familiar with its 7 
ment, this inconvenience has been 
obviated, not onlyin the mill, but also 
in Mr. Lee’s house, which is most 
brilliantly illuminated with it, to 
the exclusion of every other species 
of artificial light. 

‘« T'be peculiar softness and clear. 
ness of this light, with its almost un- 
varying intensity, have brought it into 
great favour with the work people. 
And its being free from the inconven.- 
ence and danger resulting from the 
sparks and frequent snuffing of 
candles, is a circumstance of mate- 
riul importance, as tending to dimis 
nish the hazard of tire, to whick 
cotton mills are known to be much 
exposed, 

‘The above particulars, it is 
conceived, contain such information, 
as may tend to illustrate the genera) 
advantages attending the use of the 
gas light ; but nevertheless the Roya’ 
Society may, perhaps, not deem it 
uninteresting, to be apprised of the 
circumstances which originally gave 
rise in my mind to its application, 
as an economical substitute for oils 
and tallow. 

“It is now nearly sixteen years 
since, in the course of experiments £ 
was making at Redruth in Cornwall, 
uporithe quantitiesand qualities of the 
gasses produced by distillation from 
ditferent mineral and vegetable sub- 
stances, I was induced, by some 
observations I had maar fe made 
upon the burning of coal, to try the 
combustible property of the gasses 
produced from it, as vell as from 
peat, wood, and other nflammable 
substances. And being :truck with 
the great quantities of gas which 
they afforded, as well as with the 
iribliancy 
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briilianty of the light, and the facility 
of its production, I instituted several 
experiments with a view of ascer- 
taining the cost at which it might 
be obtained, compared with that of 
equal quantities of light yielded by 
oils and tallow. 

‘© My apparatus consisted of an 
iron retort, with tinned copper and 
iron tubes through which the gas 
was conducted toa considerable dis- 
tance; and there, as well as at 
intermediate points, was burned 
through apertures of varied forms 
and dimensions. The experiments 
were made upon coal of different 
qualities, which I procured from 
distant parts of the kingdom, for 
the purpose of ascertaining which 
re. give the most economical re- 
sults. ‘The gas was also washed 
with water, and other means were 
employed to purify it. 

** In the year 1798, I removed 
from Cornwall to Messrs. Boulton, 
Watt, and Co's. works for the ma- 
nufactory of steam-engines at the 
Soho Foundry, and there I con- 
structed an apparatus upon a larger 
scale, which, during many successive 
nights, was applied to the lighting of 
their principal building, and various 
pew methods were practised, of 
washing and purifying the gas. 

** ‘These experiments were con- 
tinued with some interruptions, 
util the peace of 1802, when a pub. 
Jic display of this light was made 
by me in the illumination of Mr. 
Boulten's manufactory at Soho; upon 
that occasion. 
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*€ Since that period, I haye Under 
the sanction of Messrs. Boultos, 
Watt, and Co. extended the a 
ratus at Soho Foundry, so as to sv 
light to all the principal ‘ 
where it is in regular use, to the ex. 
clusion of other artificial light; but 
I have preferred giving the results 
from Messrs. Philips’ and Lee’s y 
patatus, both on account of its 
greater extent, and the greater ypi. 
aay of the lights, which jen. 

ered the comparison with 
less difficult. : — 

«* At the time I commenced 
experiments, i was certainly unac. 
gone ‘with the circumstance of 

e gas from coal having been ob. 
served by others to be capable of 
combustion; but I am since ip. 
formed, that the current of gas es- 
caping from Lord Dundonald's tar 
ovens had been frequently fired; 
and I find that Dr. Clayton, in a 
paper in Volume XLI. of the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society, so long 
ago as the year 1739, gave an ac 
count of some observations and ex- 
periments made by him, which 
clearly manifest his knowledge of 
the inflammable property of the gas, 
which he denominates ‘ the spirit 
of coals ;’ but the idea of applying 
it as an econamical substitute for 
oils and tallow, does not appear to 
have occurred to this gentleman; 
and I believe I may, without pre 
suming too much, claim both the 
first idea of applying, and the frst 
actual application of this gas to ecu 
nomical purposes.” 
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Ox ruz Gewenar Srructure and Pursiorocy of PLawrs compared 
with ANIMALS. 


[From Ma. Goon's Anniversary Oration delivered before the Mrpican 
Socizry of Lonpon.} 


“ MIDST the maxims of an 

almostuniversal application, 
to be met with in the writings both 
of Harvey and Liunzus, the fol- 
lowing is one of the most prominent, 
Omne vivum ex ove. Itis indeed the 
very basis of the sexual system, it 
has been propounded in every age in 
which such a system has been 
taught, and is altogether as applicable 
to plants as to animals. For although 
in both we meet with occasional 
instances of propagation by other 
meaits, by buds and bulbs, by slips 
and euttings, the exceptions are ei- 
ther so few or so irrelevant, as rather 
to confirm the general rule than to 
subvert it, and to evince a double or 
triple mode of increase than to 
oppose the genera¥ion of eggs as the 
common mode, 

‘* The egg of the plant is its seed. 
The seed is sometimes naked, but 
more generally covered with a peri- 
earp, Whence plants beoome natu- 
rally divided into the two grand clas- 
ses of gymnospermous, and agio- 
spermous. The pericarp is of various 
forms and structures; and of these 
the more common are the Jegume, 
silique, or silicle, being merely 
varieties of what, among ourselves, 
is denominated in popular language 
eod or pod; the loment, which is a 
kind ot pod not so frequent as either 
of the former, but of which we have 
an instance ina plant well known 
to most of us, the cassia fistula of 
Linnzeus, or the cassia fistularis of 
the dispensatories ; the pome, or 
core-apple, of which we have in- 
sances in the common apple, and 


the orange ; the drupe, or stone-ap- 
ple, instances of which occur to us 
in the plum, cherry, and almond ; 
the glume or chaff; the berry; the 
acinus or conglomerate berry, as im 
the rasp; the nut; and the capsule. 

“« Stripping off this outer covering, 
we find the seed to consist internally 
of a corculum, corcle, or little heart, 
and externally of a parenchymatous 
substance surrounded with a double 
integument, sometimes single, some- 
times bifid, and sometimes amwore 
than bifid ; and hetice denominated 
monocotyledonous, dicetyledoneus, 
polycotyledonous, It was very 
generally supposed formerly, and is 
still supped some botanists, 
that the seeds of various orders of 
plants,asthe mosses, fungi, and algwe, 
are acotyledonous, or totally desti- 
tute of a cotyledon of any kind. 
But as @any, perhaps most plants 
of this kind, have of late been dis. 
covered to possess such parenchyma, 
we have great reasons to believe that 
this organ is universal, and that there 
is no such thing as au acotyledonous 
seed in the whole vegetablekingdom. 
In reality the cotyledon appears ab- 
solutely necessary for the germina- 
tion and future — of the seed, 
and may hence be denominated its 
lungs or placentule. Like the per- 
fect plant, it possesses lymphaties and 
air-vessels, ‘Through the former of 
these it absorbs the moisture of the 
soil into which it is pluaged, decom- 
poses a part of it into its elementary 
principles, and conducts those pri- 
ciples together with the undecom- 
posed water to the corcle, which be- 
come 
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comes stimulated to the process of 
germination by the oxygen thus set 
at liberty ; while through the latter 
it breathes forth its excess of oxygen, 
together with a considerable portion 
of carbonic acid, and hydrogen 
gasses, and generally some portion 
of azot. 

“© It is the corcle, then, which is 
the true punctum saliens of vegetable 
life, and to this the cotyledon is sub- 
servient. The corcle consists of two 
parts, an ascending and a descencling ; 
the former called its plumule, which 
gives birth to the trunk and bran- 
ches, the latter, denominated its 
rostel, which gives birth to the root 
and radicles. ‘The position of the 
corcle in the seed is always in tlre 
vicinity of the hilum or eye, which 
is a cicatrix or umbilicus remaining 
atter the separation of the funis or 
umbilical cord from the pericarp to 
which the seed has hereby been at- 
tached. The first radicle or ger- 
minating branch of therostel uni- 
formly elongates, and pushes into the 
earth, before the plumule evinces 
any change ; like the cotyledon, the 
radicles consist chiefly of lymphatics 
and air-vessels, which serve to 
separate the water from the soil, in 
order that the oxygen may be sepa- 
rated from the water. 

** Hence originates the root, un- 
questionably the most important part 
of the plant, and which in some 
sense may be regarded as the plant 
itself: for if every other part of the 
plant be destroyed, and the root re- 
main uninjared, this ergan will re- 
germinate, and the whole plant be 
renewed ; but if the root perish, the 
a becomes lost irrecoverably. 

et there are various phenomena 
in vegetable life that manifest a 
smaller difference in the naire of 
the root and the trunk, than we 
should at first be induced to suppose ; 
for in several species, and especially 
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those of the prunus and salix tribes 
if the stem branches be bent down 
to the earth, plunged into it, and 
continued in this situation for a few 
months, these branches will throw 
forth radicles ; and if, after this, the 
original roet be dug up, and suffered 
to ascend into the air, so that the 
whole plant becomes completely in. 
verted, the original root will throw 
forth stem-branches and bear the 
Wild truit peculiar to its tribe. The 
rhizophora, mangle or man-grove- 
tree, grows naturally in this man. 
ner; for. its stem-branches, having 
reached a certain perpendicular 
height, hend downwards of their 
own accord, and throw forth root. 
branches into the soil, from which 
new trunks arise, so that it is net un- 
common, in some parts of Asia and 
Africa, to meet with a single tree of 
this species covering the oozy waters 
in which it grows, with a forest of 
half a mile in length. 

“* The solid parts of the trunk of 
the plant consist of cortex, cuticle, 
or outer bark 5 liver, cutis or inner 
bark ; alburnum, or soft wood ; igs 
num, or hard wood ; and medulla, or 
pith. Linnaeus gave the name of 
medulla to the pith of plants, upon a 
supposition that it had a near resem- 
blance to the medulla spinalis of 
quadrupeds. A closer investigation, 
however, has since proved that this 
resemblance is very faint, and that 
the pith or medulla of vegetables 
consists of nothing more than a mere 
spongy cellular substance, formiug 
indeed an admirable reservoir for 
moisture, and hence of jhe utmost 
importance to young planis, which, 
in consequence of their want ot 
Jeaves and branches, whose surtaces 
are covered with the bibulous mouths 
of innumerable lymphatics, would 
otherwise be frequently in danger 
of perishing through absolute 
drought; but gradually of less use 
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as the plant advances in age, and be« 
vomes possessed of these ornamenial 

ages; and hence, except in a 
few instances, annually encroached 
upon, and at length totally obliterat- 
ed by the surrounding lignum. - 

«* Alitheselieinconcentriccircles; 
and the trunk enlarges, by the for- 
mation of a new liber or inner bark 
every year; the whole of the liber 
uf one year, excepting indesd its 
outermost layer; which is transformed 
into cortex, becoming the alburnum 
of the next, and the alburnum be- 
coming the ligitum: Whence it is 
obvious that a mark of any kind, 
which has penetrated through ‘the 
outer into the inner bark, must iii a 
long process of yéars be compara- 
ively transferred to the central parts 
of the trunk ; on which account we 
nften find in felling trees of great 
longevity, as the oak for example; 
the date of very remote national 
etas, and the initials of monarchs, 
who flourished in very early periods 
of our national history, stamped in 
the very heart of the timber on its 
being subdivided: 

“ As these series of concentric 
circles, moreover; produced by the 
growth of every year, are still visible 
after the conversion of every other 
part into Jignum, or hard wood, we 
can trace the age of a tree, with a 
considerable degree of certainty, by 
allowing a year for every outer circle, 
and about two or three vears for the 
complete lignification of the inner- 
most, 

‘Independently of these mote 
solid parts of the trunk or stem, we 
generally meet with some portion of 
parenchyma and cellular substance; 
and always with the different sys- 
tems of vegetable vessels disposed 
mM one cominon and uniform ar- 
rangement. The lower orders of 
plants, indeed, such as the annnals 
and biennials, consist almost exclu- 
1808 
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sively of parenchyma or cellular stib- 
stance, with an inner and outer bark, 
and the respective vessels of the 
vegetable system. 

=e These vesiels ate adducent and 
réducént or arteries ahd veins, 
pneumatic of air-vessels, and lyiti- 
phatics. The lymphatics lie imme- 
diately under the cuticle and in the 
cuticle, They anastonidse in dif- 
férent ways through their minute 
intermediate branches, and, by sur- 
rounding the aperturesof thecuticle, 
perform the'alternating economy of 
inhalation and ¢xkalatiori. Theit 
direction varies in different species 
of plants, but is: always udifornt in 
the same ies. 

** Immediately below tliese lie the 
adducent vesstls, or arteries; they 
are the largest of all the vegetable 
véssels, rise immediately from the 
root; and communicaté notriment 
in a perpendicular directioti: and 
when the stem of a plant is cut ho- 
rizontally, they instantly appear in 
circles. Interior to these lie the re- 
ducetit vessels or veins; which ate 
softer, more numerous, and more 
minute than the arteries; and in 
young shoots tun down through 
the cellular texture and the vith. 
Between the arteries and veins are 
situated the air-vessels, which are de - 
licate membranous tubes stretching 
in a spiral direction, the folds bein 
sometimes close to each other, and 
sometimes more distant, but gene- 
tally growing thicker towards the 
root; and especially im lignéors 
plants. These vessels also are yety 
minute, and according to numerous’ 
observations of Hedwig made‘ with 
the microscope, seldom exceed a 
290th part of a line, or a 3000th 
part of dn ineh in diameter. 

** The lymphatics of a plant may 
be often seen with great ease by 
merely stripping off the cuticie 
with a delicate hand, and then sub. 
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“etting it toa microscope; and in 
the course of the examination we are 
also frequently able to trace the ex- 
istence of a great multitude of valves, 
by the action of which the apertures 
of the lymphatics are commonly 
found closed. Whether the other 
systems of vegetable vessels possess 
> same mechanism, we have not 
been able to determine decisively ; 
the following experiment, however, 
should induce us to.couclade that 
they do. If we take the stem of a 
common balsamine, or of various 
other plants, and cut it horizontally 
at its Jower end, and plunge. it, so 
cut, into a decoetion of Brazil-wood, 
or any other coloured fluid, we shall 
perceive that the arteries or ad- 
ducent vessels,as also the air-vessels, 
will become filled or injected by an 
absorption of the coloured liquor, 
but that the veins, or reducent yes- 
sels, will not become filled ;. of 
course evincing an obstacle, in this 
direction, to the ascent of: the 
coloured fluid. But if we invert the 
stem, and in like manver cut bori- 
zontally the extremity. which till 
how was uppermost, and plunge it 
so cut, into the same fluid, we shall 
then perceive that the veins will be- 
come injected, or suffer the fluid to 
ascend, but that the arteries will not : 
proving clearly the same kind of 
obstacle in the course of the arteries 
ia this direction, which was proved 
to exist in the veins in the opposite 
direction; and which reverse ob- 
stacles we can scarcely ascribe to 
any other cause thap the existence 
of valves. 

**« By this double set of vessels, 
moreover, possessed of au opposite 
power, and acting in an opposite di- 
rection, the one to convey the sap or 
vegetable blood forwards, and the 
other to bring it backwafds, we are 
able very sufiiciently to establish the 
phenomenon of a circulatory syste : 
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and, according to several of the ey. 
periments of M. Willdenow, it seeme 
probable that this circulatory 

is maintained by the projectile force 
of a regular and alternate contraction 
and dilatation of the vegetable vessels 
Yet the great minuteness of these 
vessels must ever render it extremely 
difficult to obtain any thing like 
absolute certainty upon this subject, 
Even in the most pertectly established 
circulatory systems. of animals, ‘jn 
man himself, it is not once in five 
lrundred instances; that we are able 
to acquire any palpable proof ‘of 
such a fact /' we are positive of the 
existence of an alterizating systele 
and diastole in the larger arteries, 
because their pulsation gives proof 
of it to the finger; but throughout 
abl the minuter arteries, which are 
infinitely more numerous, we reason 


rather than pereeivey we infer # 


similarity of action, because, from 
mere avalogy, we ascribe a similarity 
of power... How. much Jess, then, 
ought we to expect any full demon- 
stration of this point im the vessels of 
vegetables, in every instance. so 
much more minute than those of 
the more perfect animals, and seldom 


exceeding, as | havealready observed,’ 


a three thousandth -part of an ‘ineh 
in diameter ! 

.*€ Jt becomes me, however, to 
confess, that no experiments which 
have hitherto been made, have de- 
tected the existence of muscular or 
nervous fibres ip vegetables, although 
very high degrees of galvanic elec- 
trigity have tor this purpose been 
applied to the most irritable of them, 
as the dionea muscipula, or Venus- 
fly-trap; ovatis sensitiva ; different 
species of drosera, or sunedew; 
acacias of yarious kinds, and other 
mimosas; aud especially the memosa 
pudica, and sensitiva, the common 
sensitive plants of our green-houses. 
Humboldt has uniformly we ; 
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Rafn appears to have succeeded in 
one or two instances, but his general 
want of success prevents us from 
being able to lay any weight on the 
single case or two in which he seems 
té have been more fortunate. 

« Yet, notwithstanding all that 
has been advanced, as to the neces- 
sity of a regular and alternate con- 
traction and dilatation for the pro- 
daction of a circulatory system both 
if animals and vegetables, still must 
we admit the competency of other 
powers to produce the same result, 
while we reflect on the facility with 
which the human cutis or skin, an 
organ destitute of all muscular fibres 
whatever, contracts and relaxes ge- 
gerally on the application of a variety 
of icher powers ; powers different 
id their nature, and in their effect 
palpable to the external senses: 
whilst we recal to mind that it is 
contracted by austere, and relaxed 
by oleaginous preparations ; con- 
stringed by cold, and dilated by 
warmth : and that the opposite pas- 
sions of the mind have a still more 
powerful influence on the same 
organ, since fear, apprehension, 
horror, will not only freeze and cor- 
rugate the skin, but, in the language 
of the poet, which is also the lan- 
guage of nature, treeze the blood 
iself, making 
‘——each particular hair to stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine ;’ 
while hope, pleasure, agrecable ex- 
pectation, smooth, soften, and ex- 
pand it to an equal degree, and fi- 
guratively, perhaps literally, lubricate 
it with the eil of joy. More espe- 
cally must we come to this con- 
dusion, while, in conjunction here- 
with, we survey, in various species 
of the vegetable kingdom, as strong 
acontractibility and irritability asare 
tobe met with in the most con- 
tractile and irritable muscles of the 
Host sentient animals. 
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“ Yet, could it even be proved 
that the vessels of plants are incase 
pable of being made to contract by 
any power whatever, still should 
we have no great difficulty in con- 
ceiving a perfect circulatory system 
in animals or vegetables without any 
such cause, whilst we reGect that one 
half of the circulation of the blood 
in man himself is accomplished 
without such a contrivance; and 
this, too, the more difficult half, as 
every one knows that the veins have, 
for the most part, to oppose the at- 
traction of gravitation, instead of 
beiny able to take advantage of it. 


** To argue, therefore, against the 


existence of a circulation of blood or 
sap in plants, from the single oir- 
cumstance that we are not able to. 
prove demonstrably their possession 
either of muscular fibres, or of a 
regular systole and diastole, is 
merely to argue er ignorantid, and 
in defiance of facts and experiments 
which, if not absolutely decisive, 
are perhaps as decisive as the nature 
of the case will allow. We have, 
at this moment, nearly as much 
reason for believing in the circulation 
of the blood of vevetubles, as we 
had in that of animals anterior to 
the confirmation of this important 
reality by the observations of the 
immortal Harvey. 

*« In fine, the great mass of the 
facts and phenomena of vegetable 
life has so close a resemblance and 
parallelism to the facts and pheno- 
mena of animal life, if we except 
those which relate to the rational 
and immortal mind, with which I 
have no concern at present, as clearly 
to indicate the application of one 
common system to both, as far as 
one common system cen be made to 
apply ; and, it I mistake not, to de- 
monstrate one common derivation 
from one common and almighty 
cause, And having thus far sub- 
R 2. mitted 
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mitted to your attention a brief out-’ 
line of the ral structure of 
vegetables, I shall now proceed to 
point out a few of their resem- 
blances to the economy or habits of 
animals, and shall endeavour toselect 
those which are either most curious 
or most prontinent. 

«« Plants, then, like animals, are 
propagated by sexual connection, 
This, which, as an opinion, was 
entertained by Aristotle, and, as a 
doctrine studied and taught still 
earlier, by Empedocles and Theo- 
phrastus, is in the present day a 

ition incontrovertibly established 

the discoveries of Zaluzianski, 
the still more accurate observations 
of Linnzus, and the concurrent la- 
bours of a host of later botanists 
who have pursued their footsteps. 
And although among vegetables we 
meet with a few instances of pro- 
pagation by other means, as, for 
instance, by slips and offsets, or by 
buds and bulbs, the parallelism, 
instead of being hereby diminished, 
is only drawn the closer; for we 
meet with just as many instances of 
the same varieties of propagation 
among animals. Thus the hydra, 
or polype, as it is more generally 
called, the asterias, and several spe- 
cies of the leech, as the hirudy viridis, 
for example, are uniformly propa- 
gated by lateral sections, or instinctive 
slips or offsets; while almost every 
genus of zoophytic werms is only 
capable of increase by buds, bulbs, 
or knobs. 

“ The blood of plants, like that 
of animals, instead of being simple 
is compound, and consists of a great 
multitude of compacter corpuscles, 
globules for the most part, but not 
always globules, floating in a ooser 
and almost diaphanous fluid. From 
this common current of vitality, 
plants, like animals, secrete a variety 


of substances of different, and fre- 
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quently of opposite powers and 
qualities, substances nutritive, me 
dicinal, or destructive. And as in 
animal life, so also in vegetable, it iz 
often observed that the very same 
tribe, or even individual, that ja 
some of its organs secretes a whole- 
some aliment, in other organs secretes 
a deadly poison. As the vi pours 
into the reservoir situated at the 
bottom of his hollow tusk a fluid 
fatal to other animals, while in the 
general substance of his body he 
offers us not only a healthful nutri. 
ment, but, in some sort, an antidote 
for the venom of his jaw: so the 
Jatropha manihot, or Indiari cassava, 
secretes a juice extremely poisonous 
in its root, while its leaves are re 
garded as a common esculent in the 
country, and are eaten like spinach. 
leaves among ourselves. 

*€ Jn like manner the amgris, in 
one of its species offers the balm-of- 
Gilead tree, in another the gum- 
elemi tree, and in a third the poison- 
ash. It is from a fourth species of 
this genus 1 will just observe, as I 
pass along, in order'the more com- 
pletely to familiarize it to us, that 
we obtain that beautiful plant,which, 
under the name of rosewood, is now 
So great a favourite in our drawing- 
rooms. 

‘© The mimosa nilotica, or gum- 
Arabic tree, is a rich instance ip 
proof of the same observation. Its 
root throws forth a fluid that smells 
as offensively as asafeetida ; the juice 
of its stem is severely sour and as- 
tringent ; the secernents of its cutis 
exude a sweet, saccharine, putriuve 
gum, the common gum-Arabic 
the shops, and its flowers diffuse @ 
highly fragrant and regaling odour. 

«* But perhaps the lawrws, as @ 
genus, offers us the most extensive 
variety of substances of diffeset 
qualities. This elegant plant, ™ 


one of its ies, gives us the cin- 
Species, § Moat 
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namon-tree ; in another, the cassia, 
or wild cinnamon ; in a third, the 
eamphor-tree ; ina fourth, the alli- 

-pear ; in a fifth, the sassafras ; 
Ba sicth, a sort of gam-Benjamin, 
though not the real gum-Benjamin, 
which isa styrax; while ina seventh, 
the L. caustica, it exhibits a tree 


eer = “remem as that of 


“ And truly extraordinary is it, 
snd highly worthy of notice,’ that 
various plants, or juices of plants, 
which are fatally poisonous to some 
animals, may not only be eaten with 
imptnity by others, but will afford 
them a sound and wholesome nu- 
tfiment. How numerous are the 
insect tribes that feed and fatten on 
all the species of euphorbia, or 
noxious spurge! The dhanesa, or 
indian buceros, feeds to excess on 
the colubrina or nux vomica; and 
the land-crab on the berries of the 
hippomane or manchineel-tree. The 
leaves of the kalmia latifolia are 
feasted upon by the deer, and the 
found-horned beep but are mene 
poisonous to s , tohorned cattle, 
to horses, and to man. The bee 
extracts honey without injury from 
its nectary, but the man who par- 
takes of that homey after it is de- 
posited in the hive-cells,falls a victim 
to his repast. Some very singular 
cases in proof of this assertion oc- 
curred at Philadelphia no longer 
ago than the year 1790, in the 
attumn and winter of which an ex- 
tensive mortality was produced 
amongst those who had partaken of 
the honey that had been collected in 
the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, 
ot had feasted on the common 
American pheasant, or pinnated 

» 4s we Call it in our country. 
attention of the American 
government was excited by the ge- 
beral distress, a minute examination 


into the cause of the mortality en- 
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sued, and it was satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that the honey had been chiefly 
extracted from the flowers of the 
kalmia latifolia, and that the phea- 
sants which proved thus poisonous 
had fed harmlessly on its leaves, 
In consequence of which a public 
proclamation was issued, prohibit- 
ing the use of the pheasant, as a food, 
for that season. The account is 
given in detail in the fifth volume of 
the American Philosophical Trans- 
actions, by that very accurate and 
excellent physiologist Dr. Barton, 
stepnigg of the American Linnzan, 

ociety, and ptofessor of medicine 
in the university of Philadelphia ; 
to whonr I beg leave thus tome to 
return my very sincere thanks for 
some very valuable physiological 
observations he has lately trans- 
mitted to me, and the rather because 
I see before me a learned correspond- 
ent and friend of the professor's, 
who will not suffer this public testi- 
mony of my gratitade to pass un- 
noticed. 

* So differently constituted are 
the digestive powers of some animals 
compated with those of others; and 
so true is the observation of the 
first poet and natural philosopher of 
ancient Rome, an observation, too, 
made in the contemplation of this 
very fact,— 

‘ Tantaque in hiis rebus distantia, differi- 
tasque est, 

Ut quod aliis cibus est, aliis fuat acre 
venenum. 

** Animals, as we all know, are 
liable to a great variety of diseases ; 
so, too, are vegetables; to diseases 
as numerous, as varied, and as fatal ; 
to diseases epidemic, endemic, spo- 
radic ; to scabies, pernio, ulcer, 
gangrene; to polysarcia, atrophy, 
and, above all, to invermination. 
Whatever, in fine, be the system of 
nosology to which we are attached, 
to Sauvage's, Vogel's, or Cullen’s, 
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it is impossible for us to put our 
hand upon apy one class or order of 
diseases whiqh they describe, with- 
out putting our hand, at the same 
time, upon some disease to which 
plants are subject in common with 
animals. A simple, succinct, and 
perspicuous yegetable nosology 
would, indeed, be a production of 
no small value to the world, M. 
Willdenow has done much towards 
putting us into possession of such a 
treasure; let us hope that some 
future phytologist will complete 
what he has so admirably essayed, 
or that this excellent naturalist may 
yet live to give perfection to his 
own labours. 

* There aresome tribes of animals 
that exfoliate their cuticle annually, 
such are grasshoppers, spiders, 
several species of crabs, and serpents. 
Among vegetables we meet with a 
sitnilar variation from the common 
rule, in the shrubby cinquefoil, in- 
digenous to Yorkshire, and the 
plane tree of the West Indies. 

** Animals are occasionally divided 
into the two classes of locomotive 
or migratory, and fixed or per- 
manent; vegetables may partake 
ot a similar classification, Un- 
questionably the greater number af 
animals are of the former section, 
yetin every order of worms we meet 
with some wstances that naturaliy 
appertain to the latter, while almost 
every gepus aud species of the zov- 
phy tic order, its millepores, madre- 
potes, tubspores, gorgonias, isises, 
corallines, aud sponges, can only be 
included upder it. Plants, on the 
eantrary, are tor the most part stati- 
onary, yet (here are many that are 
tairly intitled to be reg itded as lo- 
comotive or migratory. The na- 
tural order senticosa, the icosandria 
pelugynia ot the sexual system, of- 
fers US a variety of instances, of 
which the fragaria or strawberry 
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may be selected as a ‘familar ox 
ample. The palmate, the testicular 
and the premorse rooted afford _ 
similar proofs:—jnany of these 
grow from a new bulb, or knob 
or radicle, while the old root, of 
Whatever description it may be, dies 
away; in Consequence of which we 
can only conclude that the vital 
principle of the plant has quitted ap 
old, dilapidated, and ruivous man. 
sion, to take possession of a new 
ene, Insomuch, that were a pers 
son, on the point of travelling to the 
East Indies, to plant the root of ay 
orchis, or a scabius, in a particular 
spot jn his garden, and to search for 
it ma the same spot on his return 
home, he would be in no small de- 
gree disappointed ; and if he were 
to remain abroad long, he must 
carry his pursuit to half an acre's 
distance, for thus far would some 
of these roots perhaps have travelled 
in a few years. 

‘* Plants, like animals, have a 
wonderful power of maiataining their 
common temperature, whatever be 
the temperature of the atmosphere 
that surrounds them; and hence 
occasionally of raising the thermo- 
meter, and occasionally of depress- 
ing it. Like animals, too, they are 
found to exist in most astonshing 
degrees of heat and cold, and to ag- 
comimodate themselves accordingly. 
Wherever the iterest or curiosity 
of yan has led hig into climates of 
the highest northern  Jautudes; 


wherever he has been able to exit 


himself, or to trace a vestige a 
animal being around hip; there, 
tod, has he bebeld plants of ae 
exquisite beauty and perfection ; 
perfumiog, perhaps, in many in- 
stances, the dead and silent atmo- 
sphere with their fragrances, and 
embellishing the barren seencly 
with their corals. 
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. J¢ is said that animals of a cer- 
jain character, the cold-blooded’ and 
amphibious, have a stronger te- 
nacity to lite than vegetables of any 
kind. But the assertion seems to 
have been hazarded too precipitate- 
ly; for, admitting that the’ com- 
won water pewt has been occasion- 
ally found imbedded in large masses 
of ice, perfectly torpid and ap- 

ntly frozen ; and that the com- 
mon eel, when equally frozen and 
torpetied, is capable of being con- 
veyed a thousand miles up the 
country, as from St. Petersburgh, 
forexample, to Moscow, in which 
country, we are tald, it is a com- 
won practice thus to convey it; and 
that both, on being carefully thaw- 
ed, may be resteréd to as full a 
possession of health and activity as 
ever; yet the torpidity hereby in- 
duced, can only be compared to 
that of deciduous plants in the 
wiater months; during which sea- 
son we all know that, if proper care 
be exercised, they may be remov- 
edto any distance whatever without 
the smallest inconvenience. 

Plants, agaiy, ate capable of ex- 
isting in very high degrees of heat. 
M. Sonnerat found the viter agnus 
pastus, and two species of aspala- 
tus, on the banks of a thermal 
rivulet in the island of Lucon, the 
beat of which raised the thermo- 
Weter to 174° of Fahrenheit, and 
% near the water that its roots 
wept into ®t. Aronnd the borders 
of a volcano, in'the isle of Tanna, 
where the thermometer stood at 


210", Ar. Forster’ found a variety. 


ot dowers flourishing in the highest 
state of perfection; and corttervas 
and other’ water-piants; are’ by no 
deans untrequently traced in’ the 
boiling springs of Italy, raising the 
ihermometer to 242", or the boiling 
point. 

“ Animals are capable of endure 
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ing a heat quite as extreme. Air 
has often been breathed by the hu- 
man species with impunity at 264°, 
Tillet mentions its having been re- 
spired at 300°; and Morantin, one 
instance, at 325%, and that for the 
space of five minutes. Sonnerat 
found fishes existing in a hot spring 
at the Manillas at 158°; and M 
Humboldt and M. Bonpland, in 
travelling through the province of 
Quito, in South America, perceived 
other fishes thrown up alive, and 
apparently in health, from the bot- 
tom of a volcano, in the course of 
its. explosions, alone with water 
and heated vapour, that raised the 
thermometer to 210", being only 
two degrees shart of ‘the boiling 
point. ‘This last assertion has been 
discredited by some naturalists in 
our own country, but I think too 
hastily ; and I aim happy to have it 
in my power, on this occasion, ta 
add in no small degree to the testi- 
inony of these enterprising and very 
observant travellers, The manu- 
script now in my hands is an auto- 
graphic note, written by the late 
Lord Bute, himself an excellent 
zoologist, to his friend the late 
reverend Willian Jones, of Nay- 
land in Suffelk, as justly celebrated 
for his philosophical as for his theo- 
logical publications, and was com- 
municated to me by Edward Waiker, 
Esq. of Gestingthorpe, Essex, (who 
married Mr. Jones's only daughter, ) 
a gentleman who is himself well 
versed in botanical science. In this 
note, after deservedly compliment- 
ing Mr. Jones on a philosophical 
work he had just produced, his noble 
correspondent adds, ‘ Lord Bute 
* cannot help imparting to Mr. Jones 
‘ asingular observation made by him 
“jn June last, at the bathsof Abano, 
‘ near the Euganian mountains, in the 
‘ borders of the Paduan state, famous 
‘ jnancient authors; they are strong 
* sulphur 
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‘ sulphur hoiling springs, ooging out 
‘ of a rocky eminence in great num- 
* bers, «preading over an acre of the 
‘ top of a gentle hill. In the midst 
fof these boiling springs, within 
‘ three feet of five or six of them, 
‘rises a tepid one, about blood- 
‘warm, the only source ysed for 
‘drmking: but the extraordinary 
‘ circumstance is, that not only con- 
‘ fervas, &c. were found in the 
‘ boiling springs, bat numbers of 
* small black beetles, that died on 
‘ being taken out and plunged me 
‘cold waters. How amazingly 
‘ must the great Author of nature 
‘ have formed these creatyres to bear 
‘a constant heat of above 200° !' 

‘* T take it for granted, that the 
animals here referred to were not 
species of the scarabeus or genuine 
beetle, which is not a water insect, 
but of the dytiscus or hydrophit, 
which are so, and which have so 
pear a resemblance to the scarabius, 
as to be denominated water-beetles 
by many zoologists. And ypon this 
explanation sutier me to observe, 
that it is impossible for any collusion 
to have taken place between these 
different witnesses, unconnected 
in every respect as they must have 
been with each other, living at 
ditferent periods, and travelling to 
different quarters of the globe ; and 
that hence, in the opinion of every 
mag of candour, the testimony of 
the ove cannot fail in a very consi- 
derable degree to establish the testi- 
inony of the other. 

‘* In reality, without wandering 
from our own country, we may at 
times meet with a variety of other 
phenomena, perfectly consonant in 
their nature, and altogether as ex- 
traordinary and avomalous, if we 
only attend to them as they rise be- 
ture us, ‘Thus the eggs of the mus- 
C2 vomitoria, our commen fiesh-fly, 
ot blow-fly, are often deposited in 
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the heat of summer 

cent meat, and broiled wid, 0 
ineat aver a gridiron in the form of 
steaks, in a heat not Merely of 
212", but of three or four times 
—_ — yet, instead of beiny 
yereby . ed, we sometimes 
find. them. quichened by tie ne: 
exposure inte their larva or 
state. And although I am ' 
allow that, in the simple form of 


seeds or eggs, plants or animals 
ae be expected to sustain a fi 
higher degree of heat or cold with 


impunity, than in their subsequent 
and more perfect state ; yet it can. 
not appear mare extraordinary that 
in such perfect state they should be 
able to resist a heat of 210° or 212°, 
than that in the state of seeds or 
eggs they should be able to exist in, 
and to derive benefit from, a heat 
three or four times as excessive. 

** In the vegetable world we meet 
with phenomena quite as anomalous, 
Thus, the byssus asbestos (un algo, 
whose specific name explains the 
peculiarity of its ties) is alto- 
gether incombustible. ‘Throw this 
plant into the fire, and instead of 
burning, it becomes instantaneously 
converted into glass, So among the 
mosses, the fontinalis antipyretica 
(thus specifically denominated for 
the very same reason) is nearly as 
incombustible. ‘This moss is indie 
genous to the Highlands, but is 
found still more generally in Scan- 
dinavia ; and in this last country, 
the lower orders of the inhabitants, 
on account of its extreme inaptitude 
to burn, collect it asa lining for theit 
chimneys, to prevent them from 
catching fire. 

‘« Animals are often divided into 
the three classes of terrestrial, aqua- 
tic, and aerial. Plants are capable 
of a similar division. Among ani- 
mals, it is probable that the largest 


number consists of the first at, 
yess 
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vom the great variety of sub- 
ne genera - are known, and 
from neatly an equal variety, per- 
paps, that are not known, this is 
yncertain. Amongst yegetables, 
however, it is highly probable that 
the Jargest number belongs to the 
submarine class, if we may judge 
from the almost countless species of 
fuci and other lly prolitic tribes 
of an aqueous and subaqueous origin, 
and the incalculable individuals that 
appertain to each species ; and more 

ially, if we take into consider- 
ation the greater equality of tempe- 
mature which must necessarily exist 
jn the submarine hills and valleys, 

“ Many animals are ag sa 
or capable of serving life ia 
either element ; the ata. world 
js not without instances of a similar 
power, The alge, aud especially 
inthe ulva and fucus tribes, offer 
usa multitude of examples. The 
juncys, in many of its species, is an 
amphibious plant; 80, too, is the 
ptyza. In other words, all will 
flourish entirely covered with water, 
or with their roots alone shooting 
into a moist soil, 

“ Animals of various kinds are 
gerial: perhaps the term is not used 
with strict correctness. It will, at 
least, apply with more correctness 
to plants. All the most succulent 
plants of hot climates are of this 
description: such are several of the 
palms and of the cannas; and the 
greater number of plants that em- 

llish the arid Karro fields of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Succulent as 
they are, these will only grow in 
soils or sands so sere and adust, that 
ho moisture can be extracted from 

» and are even destroyed by a 
fall supply of wet or by a rainy sea- 
sn. And hence it is an opinion 
common to many of the ablest 
physiologists of the present day, that 
they derive the whole of their nutri- 
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ment from the surrounding atmo- 
sphere; and. that the only advantage 
which they acquire from thrusting 
their roots into such strata js, 
that of obtaining an erect position. 
There are some quadrupeds that ap- 
pear to derive nutriment in the 
same manner. ‘Thus the bradypus, 
or sloth, never drinks, and trembles 
at the feeling of rain; while the 
olive cavy avoids watcr of every 
kind almost as pertinaciously, and 
yet these are animals almost as suc- 
culent as any we afe acquainted 
with, 

** But however true this be 
with regard to animals, we have 
palpable proofs that vegetables of 
certain tribes and descriptions are 
altogether supported by the atmo- 
sphere that surrounds them; for, 
important as is the organ of a root 
to plants in general, there are several 
which have no root whatever, and 
can derive nutriment in vo other 
way. The water-caltrop is an in- 
stance directly in point. The seed 
of this = has no rostel, and con- 
sequently can never, in the first 
instance, become rooted. From the 
horned nut or — of the seed, 
as it lies in water, which is its na- 
tural element, shoots forth a lon 
plumule perpendicularly towards the 
surface of the stream; during the 
ascent of which, a variety of capil- 
lary, branched leaves shoot forth 
from the sides of the plumule, 
some of which bend downward, and 
fix the whole plant to the bottom, 
by penetrating into the soil below 
the stream ; the leaves alone in this 
late stage of germination acting the 
part of a root, and giving maturity 
to the still unfinished plant, The 
cactus genus, in some of its very 
numerous species, offers us an ex- 
ample of similar evolution ; and es- 
pecially in the opuntia tribe, or that 
which embraces the prickly pears 
of 
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or Indian figs of our green-houses, up on account of the elegance of i, 
of which the cochineal plant is an Jeaves, the beauty of its flower a 
individual. Of these, several grow the exquisite odour it diffuses. = 
by the mere introduction of one of ‘to suspend it by a silken ore Py 
their thick fleshy leaves into a soil the ceilings of their rooms : “+ Soy 
of almost any kind that is sufficient- from year to year, jit coutionn Ka 
ly dry; they obtain an erect posi- put forth new leaves, new blos. 
tion, but never root, or shoot forth soms, and new fragrance, excited 
radicles:' and hence almost the alone to new life and actien by the 
whole of their moisture must neces- stimulus of the surrounding atmo. 
sarily be derived from the surround- sphere. | 
gag aunosphere. “ That stimulus is oxygen ; am. 
** Perhaps one half of the: fuei monia is a good stimulus, but oxy. 
have. no root whatever: many of gen possesses far superior powers, 
them, indeed, consist of vesicles or and hence, without some portion of 
yesienlkir Duibs alone, sessile pon oxygen, no plant can ever be made 
jhe matyix of stoneor shell that sup- to germinate: hence, too, the use 
ports them, and propagate their of cow-dung, and other animal re- 
sind by offiets, without any other crements, which consist of muriatie 
vegetable organs. acid and ammonia; while in fat oil 
** The aphyteia is a curious.ine and other fluids that contain Jittle 
stance in point. This plant is pr na oxygen, ail consist alto. 
equally destitute of leaves, stem, gether, or nearly so, of hydrogen 
and root; and consists alone of a and carbon, seeds may be confined 
ressile, coriaceous, and succulent for ages without exhibiting any ger- 
flower, eaten as @ luxury by the imination whatever. And_ hence, 
Hottentots, and parasitic to the again, and the tact deserves to be 
roots of the ewphorbia Mauritanica; extensively known, however torpid 
jlowey propagating flower trom ge- seed may be, and destitute’ of ali 
nmeration to generation. power to vegetate ip any other sub- 
‘* But perhaps the plant mostde- stanee, if steeped! ip a diluted so- 
cisive upon this subject is the aerial Jution of oxygenated muriatic acid, 
epidendrum, tirst, it 1 mistake not, at a temperature of about 40° or 4s” 
described by that excellent Portu- of Fahrenheit, provided it still pos 
guese phytologist Loureiro, and de- sess its principle of vitality, it will 
nominated @erial trom its yery ex- germinate in a few hours; and if, 
traordinary properties. This .is a after this, it be planted, as it ought 
native of Java, and the East Indies, to be, in its appropriate soil, wil! 
beyond the Ganges; and in the grow with as much speed and 
latter region, it is no uncommon vigour as if it had evinced ng tur 
thing for the inhabitants to pluck it — pidity whatevey.”’ 
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ConTRIVANCE TO SAVE Persons tN STRANDED Spirs*, 


{From Lieut. Betx's Account in the Transactions of the Society of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce.) 


fe HE several trials made be- 

fore a Committee of the 
Society at Woolwich, on the 2gth of 
August, 1791, of throwing a line 
on shore on this principle, were as 
follow :— 

« From a boat moored about 250 
yards from shore, the shell was 
thrown 450 yards on shore, with 
the rope attached to it; the shell 
was of cast iron, filled with lead, it 
weighed 75 lbs. its diameter 8 inches; 
the rope in the trial was a deep sea- 
line, of which 160 yards weighed 
18 lbs. the angle of the mortar, from 
which the shell was fired, was 45 

ees. By means of the line, 
Mr. Bell and another man worked 
themselves on shore upon his raft of 
casks ; there were many kinks in 
the rope, which were with ease 
cleared by Mr. Bell, in which he 
was much assisted by his snatch 
blocks. 

“Tbe second trial was repeated 
Inasimilar manner, and with equal 
success, the shell falling within a 
few yards of the former place, the 
gale of wind was brisk, and the 
water rough, ‘ihe direction of the 
shell was nearly from north to 


south, and the wind blew nearly 
north-west. , 

“ Tn the third trial, the mortar was 
elevated to 70 degrees ; the rope at- 
tached to the shell was an inch and 
half tarred rope, of which every 50 
yards weighed fourteen poupds and 
ahalf; the shell of the kind above- 
mentioned, It fell 160 yards from 
the mortar, and buried itself about 
two-thirds in the ground; the line 
or rope ran out was about 200 yards, 
and it required the force of three 
men to draw the shell out of the 
ground at that distance. — 

“The grommet, in all these 
trials, was of white three-inch rope ; 
and in all the above trials, by means 
of the line, two men worked them- 
selves on shore upon the raft: each 
charge of powder was fifteen ounces. 

* A fourth experiment was made 
by firing, from the same mortar, a 
grapnel, in a wooden case ; it did 
not retain its hold in the ground so 
well as the shell, but amongst the 
crevices of rocks, or where the 
yessel is near shore, will be useful. 

‘* A grapnel of this kind may be 
fired from a common cannon with 
an endless rope, running ina pulley 


“* Trans. of the Society of Arts for 1807, p. 136. A publicity having been recent- 
ly given to some experiments off the eastern’ coasts of this island, for preserving 
ives ip cases of shipwreck, by means of a rope attached to a shell thrown from a 
mortar: the Society deemed it incumbent on them to remind the public, that, so 


far back as the year 1792, a bounty of fifty 
serjeant, afterwards lieutenant of the Roya 


poem was given to Mr. John Beli, then 
Regiment of Artillery, for his invention 


of throwing 4 rope on shore, by means of a shell from a mortar, on board the vessel 
in distress ; the particulars of which were published in the tenth volume of the 
vociety’s Transactions, page 204; but a descriptive engraving having been omitted 
at that time, it was thought expedient to insert it in the present publication, with 


tome further particulars then omitted. 


“ Models and Drawings of the whole apparatus are reserved in the Society’s Reposi- 


ory, for the inspection of the public.” 


or 
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or small block fixed thereto, by 
which a raft may be successively 
Jrawn to and from the vessel, either 
by the persons on board the vessel, 
or those on shore. 


** Observations made by Lieut. Bell, 
upon throwing @ Line on Shere 
in case of a Ship being stranded, 
ist, From the proposed con- 

struction of the piece of ordnance, 

intended to throw the shot and line 
on shore, I suppose it will be be- 
tween five and six hundred weight. 

« The chamber is to contain one 
pound of powder, and the bore 
to admit a leaden ball of sixty 
pounds or upwards; the length of 
range, or distance, will depend upon 
the size of the line made use of; [ 
suppose it will carry a deep sea-line 
between three and four hundred 
yards distance. 

« 2d, All ships that have iron 
ballast may use this piece as a part 
of it, and then there would be only 
the trifling difference of casting so 
much of the ballast into the form of 
the piece; the leaden balls may 
likewise be used as ballast, 

‘¢ 3d, Lam of opinion, there are 
various ways, on board of a ship, 
that the mortar may be placed in a 
proper position for firing without a 
enrriage expressly made tor it; it 
say be placed upon a coil of rope, 
or its trunnions rested upon coins, or 
any thing else, whereby the muzzle 
ean be raised so high, that the groove 
upon the trunnion appears vertical, 
as the piece in that position would 
be elevated nearly 45 degrees. 

** 4th, AsI imagine all ships carry 
deep sea-lines, on that account | 
made use of it in the experiments 
at Woolwich ; but if it should be 
thoucht too short for the distance, 
any other light line might be added 
to the length of it. 

** Sth, Supposing a ship’s owner 





Contrivance to save Persons in stranded Ships. 


to purchase such a piece of 6 

with the leaden balls, mr block 
carriage ; I do not think the Whole 
would amount to more than ten or 
eleven pounds expence, 

** Oth, Where a ship is driving or 
unmanageable near’ the shore, it 
would be proper to have the piece 
loaded, the line reeled upon hand. 
spikes or poles, and laid upon the deck 
ready for firing at any time it might 
be judged necessary. ‘The hand. 
spikes or poles the line is reeled 
upon preserve it in a horizontal 
form ; and they are not to be drawn 
out until the instant of firing: in 
this manner the line will deliver it. 
sclf freely. 

e “« The wy gan! casks should also 
e prepared in readiness, by lashin g 
them together, and a me chest 
fixed upon the top of them, having 
part of its ends or sides cut out, in 
order ta let out such water as 
be thrown into it by the surf. I 
dare undertake to Jand with sucha 
float upon a lee shore any where 
upon the coast, when it might be 
deemed unsafe for a boat to make 
good its landing. 

‘« 7th, There is every reason to 
conclude, that this contrivance 
would be very useful at all ports of 
difficult access, both at home and 
abroad, where ships are liable to 
strike ground before they enter the 
harbour, as Shields Bar, and otber 
similar situations, when a line might 
be thrown overtheship, which might 
pobably be the means of saving both 
lives and property ; and moreover, 
if a ship was driven on shore near 
such a place, the apparatus might 
easily be removed to attord assist- 
ance; and the whole ~—. 
is so exceedingly simple, that any 
persou, onee seeing it done, would 
not want any further instructions. 

Jonny Bett. 


Woolwich, Aug. 29, 1791. ‘a tabi 
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« Some further Observations made by 
Lieutenant Bell, upon the Appli- 
cation of the Mortars intended for 
throwing a Line on Shore, in case 
of a Ship being stranded. 

« jst, In trading ships, this piece 
would answer for making signals of 
distress, by filling the chamber with 

wder, and well wadding it, as the 

would be heard some miles 
distance at sea. 

“2d, Sucha gun, being accom- 
panied with a few rounds of round 
and grape shot, would defend a ship 
nd better than a longer gun, 
against any piratical or other hostile 
intentions, as, from its shortness, it 
would be more readily loaded and 
fired with a larger charge each time. 

«3d, Accidents from agun bursting, 

which may arise from an unskiltul 

person loading with too great a pro- 
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portion of powder, are in this piece 
eflectually guarded against, by the 
chamber being constructed to con- 
tain but one 1 ot powder, a 
quantity which is only about ane 
third of the usua] charge of acannon. 
‘4th, From the small size of 
such a gun and carriage, it might 
be kept upon deck, Seivout aa 
inconvenience in working the ship, 
in order to be ready, if necessity 
required ; and when the ship ts out 
at sea, it might then be put below. 
But from the number of dreadful 
wrecks, which so frequently hap- 
pen along the coast, it certainly 
would be prudent to have it always 
upon deck when within sight of 
land, and particularly in stormy 
weather, Joun Beut. 
Woolwich, Aug. 30, 1791. 
To C. Taxror, M.D. Sec.” 
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ANTIDOTES AGAINST VIPERS AND SCORPIONS USED BY THE FuUNGE AND 
NvuBiANs iN SENNAAR. 


[From Mr. Murray's Lire and Waitines of the late 
James Bruce, Esa.] 


. HE first is called Labreshat, 

in the language of Sennaar ; 
Lagemi, in that of the southern ne- 
gtves, or Shankala; it is a root of 
about a foot in length, and some- 
what above an inck around ; but 
more commonly found not above 
the size of a common whip cord ; 
it is tough and pliable, covered with 
athick bark, which easily cracks,but 
does not easily detach itself from the 
root; it has sometbing of the form 
ofthe white liquorice, but is of a 
darker colour. This root is gene- 
rally straight, and shoots perpendi- 
cular into the earth, but has no 
fibres or branches. From the side 
of this root, generally about half an 
inch from the top, sprouts ont a 


branch, thin and coveted with a 
smooth deep green bark. This rare- 
ly grows above an inch long, and 
decays at top; anil half an inch 
below, on its side, sets forth another 
small twig, seldom more than one. 
Qn this grow the leaves, disposed, 
one by one, alternately on opposite’ 
sides of the stalk ; they are ordi- 
narily about two inches long, and 
three lines and a half at the top, 
growing smaller to the point; the 
ribs are scarcely marked, or distin- 
guishable, joined by a smail stalk to 
the branch. This leaf is at first of 
the colour of laurel, but turns black 
and saddish on keeping. The Nu- 
bians distinguish male and female 
by the flawer; that of the former 

being 
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being red, and the other white. J 
never saw either flower. The 
branch which bears the leaves never 
grows half a‘foot high out of the 
earth. It had leaves on the 25th 
July, 1772, after there had been 
considerable rain at ‘Sennaar. It 
grows near the Nile in the red 
suapy Clay, which is the soil there, 
and where all their dora is sown, 
This is against all ‘species of the 
viper kind. The root having been 
dried in the sun, then pounded, if a 
piece, very small, be chewed, and 
the hand be rubbed with this spittle, 
the viper will suffer himself to be 
handled without offering to venture 
a bite; and upon being continued 
fong in the hand, where is this 
bruised root, or the tincture of it 
rubbed in the hand, will sicken and 
die without any offence. It is but 
fittle bitter to the taste, and of no 
strong or disagreeable smell; it 
something resembles liquorice, 
‘Second Plant.—From a root, 
much resembling horse-raddish, 
nearly in form of an egg at top, and 
open at the bottom, divided into a 
fork, or two legs, grows a succulent 
stalk, or often two or three, of the 
size of a large earth worm, ‘This 
stalk is white and fecble as far as it 
is covered with earth; after which 
it is a light green, and seldom above 
eight inches high, From the green 
parts of this stalk grow the leaves al- 
ternately on the opposite side of the, 
stalk ; the two opposites are generally 
less than halfaninch distant ; there is 
then a large interval near an inch and 
a half; and then the two others, which 
] say ave placed alternately on oppo- 
site sides. There is no knot, or ring, 
around where the leaves shoot: 
these are always three in number ; 
the first large, and in five divisions ; 
it is altogether above an inch and a 
half broad, of a bright green, some- 
thing like that ot celery. When 
Wie large leat has arrived at its tu! 
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size, it falls off, and then itis succeed, 
ed by the second, which is advanced 
the third takes place of the second, 
and it then shoots a small one for . 
third, ‘These leaves ave fastened to 
the principal stalk by a thready suc. 
cujent root, long, near a third of the 
length of the Jeaf. The ribs part 
all trom this root, and are consider. 
ably raised on the back of the Jeaf 
and hollowed, or sunk, in the front. 
There are five principal ones. The 
stalk and leaves of this are perfectly 
tasteless, and without smell. The 
Nubians say it bears both fruit and 
flowers in abundance. I. never saw 
either. It had just shot this succu- 
lent root, when I saw it, the 25th of 
July, near Sennaar, on the banks of 
the Nile, where itis in great plenty, 
in the very same ground with the 
former 1oot, 
yellowish white, full of small knots, 
which seem to have been roots of 
fibres ; and the root is also surround- 
ed with small fibrous circles hori- 
zontally, like hoops around it. The 
leaves and stalk are covered with a 
sort of prickly down, scarce percep- 
tible to the touch, which has pro- 
bably given it its name, Abou Sont, 
the father of the acacia. 

“© The root of the third plant is 
crooked, hard, and woody ; its body 
is about three inches long, when 
longest; at the bottom shoot out 
long thready fibres, tough, and of 
the same consistence with the root. 
The fibres ran strongly into theearth, 
but a considerable part of the body 
of the root is out of the earth 
uncovered. It resembles the root 
of wild thyme, at first sight. From 
the sides of this, near the top, shoot 
forth a great number of green 
branches, fluted and seldom above 
four inches long; upon these the 
leaves are disposed, two, and two, 
on opposite sides of the stalk. These 
are generally three in number, one 


large, and two lesser, joined to the 
| principal 


The root is of a dirty 
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ipal stalk by a foot of about an 
e leog. The. leat is generally 
shout three-fourths of an inch in 

h ; and, at the shoulders, above 

an inch in breadth, lightly ser- 
rated, like the nettle, of a deep green 
on the right side, but pale on the re- 
verse ; the ribs are faintly marked ; 
the branches, or stalks, terminated 
with a head of white flowers of the 


tied by thé Funge and Nubians in Sennaar. 


form of pea blossoms, out of which 


ject a pistil surrounded with se- 


veral small filaments, or stamina, 


whdse heads 


are 


covered with 


orange-coloured ferina. This flow- 
er is contained ina cup of one leaf, 
divided into several segments ; each 
of these flowers do not exceed a 
line in length; they grow two by 
two,on the head, on opposite sides 
ofthe stalk ; and two or three, like 
the leaves, sprout out together On 
each side, joined by a sniail foot to 
the stalk near the Jength of the 
ower. This whole head, occupied 
by the flower, is about three-fourths 


aan inch in length. 


The whole 


of the plant above ground seldom 
exceeds five inches and a half. It 
gows in the same ground with the 
rat near the Nile, and was in 
flower and Jeaf on the 25th ot July, 
1772, when I was at Sennaar. » Itis 
wed, bruising the root in the hand, 
against scorpions, who are rendered 


harmless by it. 


* The fourth plant is also for the 
we Use, Against scorpions, and pro- 


duces the same effect. 


lt is a round 


mot of the size of the largest mus- 
Ket-ball, full ot small fibres, which 
spring out on ullsides; from the cen- 
re gt this, springs out the plant, the 
takkof which isan inch and a halé 
in length, feeble and flexible, thick- 
est at the root, diminishing, however, 
butlitile. rom this principal stalk 
sprout branches on all sides about 
four inches long, alternately disposed 
the stalk. ‘Dhis stalk is lightly 
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cliannelled ; the leaves are above 
half an inch broad, fixed to the 
branch by a foot like the vine leaf; 
they grow alteruately on the branch, 
They resembie the vine leaf imtorm; 
they are of a bright vivid green on 
the face ; pale on the reverse, when 
growing, but turn black soon after 
gathering, They have on them a 
small white soft hair, like down, 
The ribs are five principalones raised) 
on the back, as in the vine; and 
distinct and well-marked on_ the 
richt side also, but not hollowed. 
The flower is of the size of a pea, 
but ovals and covered with White 
down, I never saw it blown, bur 
only shot, though it seemed to be 
arrived at its full size, and ready iv 
blow, aind the cup divided info Foor 
oval pointed Segments. Frotn where 
the leaves spront out come Hkewise 
tendrils, like a vine. which show ir 
tu bea parasite, ‘This is very rare ; 
I never found but one the Nubian 
brought the, though it grows in the 
same grodnd ‘as the rest, at Ayra, 
neat the Nile, urree miles south of 
Senuaar, — {t has lite taste, as most 
herbs have, which, like this, were’ 
gathered in the season of rain; 
though, as to its virtue, the Nubians 
knew no diflerence of seasons, Al 
these plants are equally efficacious ; 
the three against scorpieus; the 
fourth, which is a shrub, against 
vipers. ‘The south, which js the 
country of these slaves in the regions 
of Shankala, ‘from Fazueclo to 
the frontiers of Agow, abound in 
them all, and many others, ‘There 
is great plenty at Sennaar; though 
it is in their own country these 
slaves learn the virtue of these plants 
and roots, to which the Arabs and 
people of Sennaar are strangers. 
When a pesson is newly bit, they 
chew a piece, and apply it to the 
place, and he is immediately cured, 


Ifa person chew this root often.in 


a morning 
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a morning, the serpent, or scorpion, 
will not bite hiti. They dry all 
these roots, and tliett pound them 
to powder, and mix them well toges 
ther, and put them in a Jeathetn 
purse ready for use ; and when they 
ate to handle a scorpion, or viper, 
they take a few grains of this pow- 
der, and moisten it with water, or 
spite, and rub it iv their hand, and 
then lay hold of either without fear. 
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Providence has placed this 7 
in abundance, where there jx 

need of it. The bark and holes of 
all the trees in this country are ful} 
of scorpions in thousands, and the 
plains full of very poisonous Vipers 
especially in harvest. These come 
out of their holes in the time of the 
rains, and lic iit heaps, wherever 
they find straw, dry o 
old houses.” 





On tHe Grown anp Mawuracturge or Woot tw Spary, 


(From M. Bourcoiwa’s Mopern State of Srarn.) 


% A hae best wool in Spain is 
that furnished by the coun- 


try round Segovia, by. the district 
of Buytrago, seven or eight leagues 
to the eastward; by Pedraza, to 
the northward of Segovia; and by 
the lands towards the Douro. ‘The 
connections which I formed, as well 
with the people of Spain as with my 
own countrymen, who have for se- 
veral years prosecuted the breeding 
of Spanish sheep in France, have 
enabled me to collect some details 
on the subject, which the most fri- 
volous of my readers will consider 
as at least interesting; those of a 
different turn of mind will give me 
thanks for my trouble. 

**At first there was an opinion, and 
‘it is still credited, although opposed 
by several intelligent Spaniards, that 
the wool of Spain is indebted for 
its fineness and other qualities, not 
so.much to the temperature, climate, 
or nature of the pasture, as to the 
custom they have of making the 
sheep travel trom place to place ; 
but what incontestibly proves that 
the Spanish sheep do not only fur- 
nish fine wool without the assistance 
of periodical migrations, or even of 


the soil or climate, to which their 
precious fleece has been ascribed, js, 
that the flock which came originally 
from Spain, and was kept for ups 
wards of thirty years by M. Dauben- 
ton, and sent by his Catholic Ma 
Jesty in 1785, through my means, 
to Louis XVII, for his possessions 
at Rambouillet, have cons 
furnished wool which the connois- 
seurs have not been able to distin. 
guish from real Spanish wool, 
taken from sheep which had never 
left their own country. 

** Lhe flock of Rambouillet suffers 
ed from their change of climate and 
regimen in another way: of 360 
sheep sent trom Spain under my 
care about 60 perished on the road, 
although the Spanish shepherds, to 
whom I had intrusted them, had 
driven them by very short journies, 
and although they passed the winter 
near Bourdeaux, in order to inure 


them insensibly to the climate of 


France. But this great mortality is 
the common cilect of all the emi- 
grations which take place from 
south to north, and mankind are not 
less exempt from it than animals. 

In the first year after the os 
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had reached Rambouillet forty of 
them perished ; this was attributed 
to the sheep-rot, which appeared 
gon after their arrival. The loss 
was anconsiderable the following 

if we except one season, in 
which about a twentieth part of the 
fotk perished; but this ought to 

ibed to seme particular cause, 
since almost al the flocks in the 
country were that season attacked, 
aod fell off in a still greater pro- 


portion. 

“The flock at Rambouillet, so 
well preserved, experienced no care 
but that which every intelligent 
cultivator, prompted by self-interest, 
sable to bestow. At first it was 
ittempted to keep them constantly, 
sin Spain, in the open air; it was 
then that the influence of the 

of climate was observable, 
These animals, brought from a 
much warmer country, were sensi- 
ble of the cold, the winds, and 
gered the rains, with which 
ir close and greasy wool was in 
uth with difficulty impregnated, 
bat which was also long in drying. 
Without prolonging this experiment, 
they hastened to remedy the evil; 
the flock was confined in large 
ad well aired sheep-cots; and 
much advantage was derived from 
the change. Some lambs perished 
with cold during the rigorous winter 
of 1793-4, even in these cots. 
is arose from a circumstance in 
which Spain has an advantage over 
France, and in which the latter can 
vever participate: in Spain the 
are born in the month of 

October, while in our climate the 
come into the world in the she 
f January; but we can infer 
wothing from an excess of cold 
does not occur perhaps more 

four times in a century. 
“The change of food has not 


tteriorated the flock at Rambouil- 
1808, 
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let, or its progeny. The soil on 
which sheep usually feed in Spain, 
both in Castile and Estramadura, is 
in general dry and stony, and. the 
grass is short and fine. It would 
be difficult to find a country the 
climate and herbage of which forms 
a mgre striking contrast with those 
of Spain than Rambouillet: the 
greatest part of the park is covered 
with wood ; the soil is almost every 
where clayey, tough, watery, and 
cold. The fortunate results of 
this trial have deceived the predic- 
tions of all the cultivators of the 
country, and proved that flocks of 
the Spanish breed may succeed any 
where. Besides, we know that in 
Saxony, Wirtemberg, Denmark, and 
Sweden, where they have tried to 
naturalize them, they have never 
degenerated. But with respect to 
France, it has only been very lately 
that these attempts have been fol- 
lowed up, so as to insure a future 
national benefit from the breeding 
of Spanish sheep. 

‘* For some years past success 
has attended all the undertakings 
of this kind made with rams and 
ewes bought at the sale annually 
made by government at Rambouil- 
let. These animals have always 
brought a very high price, as well 
as their wool ; and this circumstance 
is a security for their preservation. 
We find proofs of this among all 
those intelligent farmers who have 
attended to this branch of industry 
—a pacific conquest, much more 
precious than any acq: isition which 
can result from our military suc- 
cesses against Spain; a conquest 
also which our treaty of peace with 
this power has embrcced, by secur- 
ing to us a new flock of these valua- 
ble animals, which are rigorously 
prohibited by the government from 
being exported to other countries, 
The only measure which could ulti- 

$ mately 
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mately secure these advantages to 
France, has been adopted : it has 
been agreed that the Rambouillet 
flock ‘shall be freely sold at high 
prices. Every other inethod would 
have been of no avail: the ‘French 
being more the slaves of custorti 
than is generally iniagined. ‘The 
¢outitry people in particular are 
averse from innovations. The rams 
and ewes of Spain distributed gra- 
tuitously, as at first attempted, would 
have infallibly perished tor want of 
care, in the hands of ignorant and 
bg rere persons. ‘These animals 
jave nothing attractive in their first 
appearance. ‘Their dirty, compact, 
and frizzled wool, their small] stature 
znd uncouth fort, presents to the 
simple inhabitants of the country 
nothing which, in their ideas, is the 
characteristic of beauty. The reso- 
lution of selling these animals at a 
high price has been judged the 
most certain of all methods, because 
it places them in the hands of true 
amateurs, and of connoisseurs, 
whose interest and pleasure it is to 
preserve them. With respect to 
mterest, the most aukward, or the 
most obstinate cultivator, will soon 
be convinced, that his advantage 
will be great from the adoption of 
these Spanish sheep, whether pure 
or crossed it ‘the breed. ‘They re- 
quire no more cate than what is 
necessary for the sheep of France, 
when we wish to keep them healthy 
and clean, ‘They accommodate 
themselves to the samé climate, 
the same soil, the same food, and 
merely require a little more atterr- 
tion on account of their fleece being 
thicker and more greasy; it how- 
ever sél]s for double the price, and 
is at least twice the weight of com- 
mon wool. We know that the 
medium weight of our common 
wool is from three to four pounds 
fur pounds for each sheep; that of 
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the Spanish breed, whether DUT of 
crossed, is, however, from seven to 
eight. Some well attested examples 
prove the extreme difference be- 
tween the weight of the fleeces of 
the wool of our common sh 
and that of the original Spani 
sheep. In‘one of his last shearings, 
M. de Lamimerville, near Bou 
found ohne of his fleeces from 4 
Spanish sheep to weigh eleven 
pounds and a half; and six years ago, 
M. Chabert shewed me one which 
weighed nearly twelve pounds, and 
came not fom a sheep of the pure 
Spanish breed, but from one of a 
crossed breed of the third genera- 
tion. The proprietor of the same 
flock has ¢ven had two rams of the 
pure race, which for three years 
successively, yielded him from thir- 
teen to fourteen pounds of the finest 
wool, possessing, if not the same de- 
gree of fineness, at least all the 
elasticity and other qualities of that 
of Spain. Here then is 4 double profit 
secured to those cultivators who re- 
nounce their prejudices, and it isnot 
easy to reply to such an-argument. 
‘¢ There are, in a word, few de- 
partments where these Spanish breeds 
have not been introduced, Since 
they have sold at high prices, they 
have succeeded every where, be- 
cause they have met with that atten- 
tion which animals imported always 
require at first. That part of Drance 
where the climate and pasture seems 
toagree best with the Spanish sheep, 
Roussillon, was the very province 
where this happy innovation was 
adopted with most difficulty. They 
thoueht that their wool required no 
amelioration; but experience has 
triumphed over prejudice here, as 
well as in other parts; and there 3 
now at Perpignan a very fine flock 
of Merinos, whiclt the government 
has formed out of a part of tho 
bsotight by Gilbert from Spain. Bot 
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« But it may be asked if these 
transplanted animals; and their pro- 

y, produce wool equally fine as 
in their native country? To an- 
swer this question with scrupulous 
fidelity, it'rmust be confessed that at 
frst, for about fifteen years, when 


the government caused the wool of 


asmall flock of Spanish sheep to be 
manufactured at Abbéville by Van 
Robais, the cloth was then neither 
so fine nor so beautiful as that made 
fom the Spanish wool; in short, 
it did not possess that softness and 
pliability which characterizes the 
me Spanish kind. ‘This experi- 
ment is perhaps less favourable 
from having been made on this par- 
ticular flock. However it results 
from all the other experiments, 
that if the French wool of this pure 
Spanish race is not quite so pliable 
as that of Spain, it is equally fine; 
that it requires a little more length’ 
without loosing its principal quality, 
and that this additional length ren- 
ders the woal peculiarly ft for the 
manufacture of cloth. In shorty spe- 
cimens which bave been presented 
every year since the arrival of the 
flock at iiambouillet, will prove to 
the most incredulous, that it has un- 
dergone no alteration for the last 
eighteen years, 

It cannot be said that the ex- 
perience of eighteen yeurs is not 
wficient for affirming, that the 
wool of the Spanish sheep does not 
degenerate after a lapse of time. 
If this degeneration must take place, 
we should have perceived some in- 
dications of it betore now. Besides, 
the tlock of M. Daubenton removes 
al\doubt, since it bas been kept up in 
all its purity for thirty years upon a 
Most ungratetul soil; and this worthy 
Man has published certificates from 
eur chief manufacturers, who attest, 
that. having indiscriminately used 
Wool coming directly from Spain, 
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and that of his flock, they found tiot 


the smallest ‘possible differnce: M: 
Le Blanc, of Mareuil-le-Port, de 
sured me, it 'the fatter end of 1796, 
that for ten years’ past, he ‘had 
cloth manufactured with wool from 
his own flocks of the pure ‘breed, 
out of the Ratnbouillet flock, and 
the manufacturers he employed 
made no distinction between this 
wool and that of Spain, observing 
only that the latter had a little more 
nerve. We may’‘here remark, that 
this slight inferiority,’ as to the plia- 
bility of the wool, is perhaps the 
only effect which results from the 
change of climate; this quality 
arising chiefly from the great perspi- 
ration which the climate of Spaiu 
favours, and hence arises the very 
unctuous grease with which the 
wool of the transplanted sheep isim- 
pregnated,) It is also’to be ob- 
served, that it is not the transplant- 
ed sheep alone which give these 
results ; those which are produced 
from them by crossing with French 
breeds, furnish, down to the fourth 
veneration, a wool ds beautiful ‘as 
that of the absolutely pure breed, 
provided they remove all the males 
belonging to the crossing’, and ad- 
mit of the mired fermales to have 
intercourse with rams of a pure 
breed only, and well chosen; it 
being ascertained that the rams in- 
fluence more than two-thirds of the 
propagation ; provided also, that these 
delicate animals are not squeezed 
into narrow, low, and sutlocating 
sheep cots; and taking care that 
they are intrusted to vigilant and 
intelligent shepherds, like those of 
M. Chabert, at Maisons, who is a 
pattern in that respect. It seéms 
that the ewes, thus managed, pro- 
duce the same offspring in whatever 
part of France they are. The 
government has tor some time kept 
a flock at Scaux, expressly for come 
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parative experiments upon the cros- 
sing of rams of the true Spanish 
breed with ewes from the varieus 
provinces, But these trials have vot 
as yet been sufficiently multiplied to 
serve as a basis of positive assertion. 
We can: only assert that the Spanish 
race, crossed’ with our coarse wool- 
led ewes, yield even further down 
than the fourth generation, produc- 
tions equal to the pure raee; that 
if we couple this race with ewes of 
a large make, and well covered with 
wool, we attain much more slowly 
the degree of purity desirable,, but 
we have a breed well covered with 
wool ; that if we make the crossing 
with fine woolled ewes, like those 
of Roussillon, Sologne, and Berry, 
we have im fact supertine fleeces, 
but much lighter than the Spanish 
wool. 

‘© Tt seems therefore to be well 
ascertained, that: the so much boast- 
ed quality of the Spanish wool, does 
not exclusively depend upen- soil or 
climate, It is not less proved, that 
the wandering sheep, called tras hw 
mantecs, or granado merine, are not 
in the Jeast improved by their pe- 
riodical journies. The Spaniards 
need not seek.in France for a proof: 
of these asertions, they are well 
known in their own country. Dt 
is-incontestible that there are pers 
manent flocks in Estramadura, the 
wool of which does not sensibly 
ditter from the best of these wan- 
dering sheep. It is equally certain, 
that in the environs of Segovia there 
are small flocks which: never leave 
the spot, the wool of which is also 
equally fine. I was assured in that 
province, that out of twenty thou- 
sand arrobas of fine woul collected 
there, one third is furnished by the 
Stationary flocks. Whence arises 
the custom, therefore, so trouble- 
some in every respect, of constant- 
ly driving through all parts of the 
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kingdom several millions of these 
animals? It proceeds from ey 
thing that causes, propagates, and 
consolidates these abuses which 
have originated in Spain, the ruip. 
ous privileges of the Mesta. 

“ The Mesta iS 4 society of large 
proprietors of flocks composed of 
the heads of rich monasteries, grati- 
dees of Spain, and opulent indivi. 
duals, who tind their advantage in 
feeding their sheep at the publie 
expence at all seasons of the year, 
aud who have sanctioned, by short. 
sighted regulations, a practice at 
first introduced by neeessity. In 
distant times, the mountains of 
Soria, and of Segovia, condemned 
by their precipices, and the nature 
cf their soil, to eternal sterility, 
were, during the summer, the asy- 
lum of some of the neighbouring 
flocks ; before the approach of win- 
ter,. their tenyperature was no lon. 
ger supportable by these delicate 
animals. They went in search of a 
milder climate in the neighbounng 
plains.. Their possessors soon con- 
verted this convenience into a right, 
and formed a community, which 
after some time. was increased by all 
those who, upon acquiring focks, 
became desirous of enjoying the 
same prerogatives. The theatre 
extended as the actors became more 
numerous, and the excursions of the 
flocks gradually stretched towards 
the plains of Estramadura, where 


they found. a temperate climate and 


abundant pasture: the abuse at 
length became intolerable, but it 
was too deeply rooted to be easily 
overthrown, and ail that was pow- 
erful in the kingdom was interested 
in its continuance. For more thao 
acentury, a constant straggle took 
piace between the associates of the 
Mesta on the one hand, and the 
Estremenos, or inhabitants of Estra- 


madura,. on the other, the Jatter 
aving 
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having «on their side all those 
who telt an imterest in the public 


re indeed could they repress 
their indignation on seeing, in the 
month of Octeber in each year, 
millions of sheep. descending rom 
the mountains of Gid Castde upon 
the plains of Estramadura and An- 
dalusia, where they coptmmued antl 
the following May, feeding beth on 
their comiag and returning upon 
the fields of the inhabitants; and 
the ordonnances of the Mesta fix- 
ing a breadth of forty toises as a 
road through which they were to 
pass, while the pasturages kept on 
purpose for them were let at a very 
low rent, which the proprietars 
sought in Vain to éacrease. Thus 
the unfortunate province of Estra- 
madura, which is about fifty leagues 
in length by forty im breadth, and 
which could provide subsistence for 
two millions of men, scarcely con- 
taims an hundred thousand inha- 
bitants. Nor can it be doubted that 
this depopulation must be ascribed 
tothe scourge ef the Mesta, since 
the provinces which are not visiied 
by these baneful privileges, such as 
Galicia, the Asturias, Biscay, and 
the mountainous parts of Burgos, 
are very populous, 

“* This shamefyl abuse has been 
attacked by several enlightened 
Spaniards as well in our days as in 
the preceding centuries; by Le- 
tuela, Ustariz, Arriquibar, and even 
by the Janghing philosopher Cer- 
vantes, who under the mask of 
amusement has given such profound 
lessons to his fellow citizens and 
lo mankind, The subject has also 
been recently takea wp by Don An- 
tonio Pouz, by Count Campomanes, 
&e. &c. but their voices bave hither- 
lo been ‘crying in the desert.” 
The abuse does not rest solely with 
those in power ; it may be ascribed 
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to idleness, and to the miscalculae 
tions of interest, in preferring the 
feeding of sheep to the en 

ment of agricultare. Within these 
hundred years: wool has doubled its 
value, while corn, which is so trou. 
blesome and so precarious, has very 
little increased in price, Ten thoue 
sand sheep will produce in a coms 
mon year five thousand arrobas, or 
five hundred quintals of wool, at the 
rate of five livres for each fleece. 
Qn valuing the agroba at one hundred 
reals only, or twenty-five livres 
tournois, these 10,000 sheep will 
be worth 50,000 francs, from 
which roust indeed be deducted 
their food, the expence of their 
jouraies, the hire af pasturage dur 
ing winter, the salary of thé sheps 
herds, and other small expences: 
this leaves a met profit, however, 
sufficient to render this kind of pro- 
perty very desirable. . 

“« As to the practice of making 
the sheep travel from place to place; 
besides being rendered sacred by the 
laws and by Jong custom, it is ex- 
cusable from the necessity of exist- 
ing circumstances. Either they 
must diminish the number of sheep, 
or they must travel a little. Those 
which feed in the fine season upon 
the mountains of Soria, Cuenca, 
Segovia, and Bytrago, would die 
with hunger there in winter; and 
where would they find a better asy- 
lum than Estramadura, a province 
thinly inhabd, poor in other 
respects; its pastures being its only 
resource? I know well that this 
argument may be considered as 
begging the question, but govern~ 
ment has always held it to be Ccon- 
clusive. 

‘¢ There are some among the 
members of administration, who 
would excuse the custom, even 
from the lotig tolerance which has 
perpetu.ied the practice. Despotie 
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asthe are, they feign some scruples 
miattacking by violent reforms the 
property of the. breeders of sheep - 
And: how ‘is it: possible: to bring 
them voluntarily: to renounce a be- 
nefat, the management of which is 
veither. very complicatednor very ex- 
peadive; andthe produce of which 
constantly finds..q ready market 
® the avidity with which the wools 
of: Spain have been hitherto. bought 
up byt manufacturing countries: Be- 
Bictes;; the royal:'exchequer itself is 
interested .in|:the’ support of . this 
branch of industry ; for the taxes 
levied upon the export of ‘wool 
form:!at important branch of» the 
rexenue, . ‘bbey ‘have © produced 
within these dive years from twenty- 
seven io twenty-eight, millions vof 
reals:< Such assourcé: could not bé 
checked, without \having at hand a 
certijo anck.very speedy method of 
supplying its place. ie) : 

~o'f. Dhere is a slowerobut’ more 
pertaw method by which Spain will 
succeed, perhaps, ini spite of. her- 
self,.in gettingund of. this innumer- 
able bast of animals..which devour 
her, if;we nbay so-expressoursel ves 
whet: ‘speaking of: animals, the 
nami of which alone. awakens ideas 
ot ammnecence aud peace p this me- 
thody: will be the;same:swith what 
has bpgan to,be patguedsin France; 
aud ( which the shceess: of that 
nations, may successively attract 
ethersravho have bithetto thought 
thatovoel from Spain was an indis- 
pensable » commodity. “Lhen will 
the gjoekful and greed} proprietors 
of these 'inimen.e tleeks be obliged 
to give the iyslustry and-their epu- 
lence a Wwrn, leas profifable, per- 
haps, tor themselves, but more,ad- 
vantageous jo ther country. Hap- 
py Spain, uf, forgseeing the eflects 
yt such a revolution, she prepares 
beforehand Jer territory for a new 
gestination, by multiplying aud im- 
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proving the roads, ‘canals, and other 
= of amelioration Which are’ stij} 
anting ! 

** In thé state in’ which thin 
are at present, and in which they 
may too long continue; their woo) 
is the principal source ‘of riches, 
apparently at ‘least, in'Spain. | Be. 
fore the war of 1793, they’ exported 
annually from Bilboa; from 26-tp 
22,008: bales of wool, most of them 
weighing two hundred pounds, and 
some 250 ‘pounds -edch’; and from 
St.!Andero about? oné-third of this 
quantity-was exported. Now these 
are .the two ports from: which by 
far the most considerable-part of the 
wool .of the north of Spain is ex. 
ported: .lf we may judve from the 
exports of 1792, England received 
the greater part of this commodity, 
Holland next, atid France the least, 
There. were exported at -Bilboa, 
16,170. bales tor. Kugland,: 6,180 
for Holland, 186:for Rouen, 654 
for Ostend, and 350 for Hamburgh ; 
and froma St. Andero, there* were 
exported «2,634 tor London, 2,314 
for Bristol, -1;909. for Amsterdam, 
and 1,200 tor Rouen. 

** But the year 1792 ought not to 
be taken as an average. At this pe- 
riod=.the commetce of France teit 
the effects of the Revolution, and of 
the war which broke out in May 
that year. In ordimary years France 
cousumes more than four times the 
quantity of Spanish wool, that is to 
g2zy, from eleven. to-twelve hundred 
bales, and consequently nioré than 
one halt of what conres from the 
horthern: ports, — Valuing the bales 
Qn an average at 1,400 reals per 
quintal, (taking into the estimate the 
price of some very fine Leoneses, 
which, im 1792, were at the price 
of eighteen or nineteen hundred 
reals, and the price et the common 
wool which was , 
1,150), and taking the weight oF 
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each bale as at two quintals, we 
shall find that annually, before. the 
Revolution, we received fine wool 
from Spain to the amount of upwards 
of 32,000,000. of reals. 

« Our manufactories at Louviers, 
Elbuef, Reims, Abbeville, Sedan, 
and that of Decretot in particular, 

ld not exist without Spanish 
wool for their fine cloths; the 
wool of Champaigne and of Berry 
of which they consume a_ great 
uantity, is only used to mix up 

r common cloths, and never in 
any great proportion enter into the 
composition of the finer sorts. 
There are some also, as casimeres, 
which do not admit of any mixture, 
and should be woven with very pure 
superfine Leonese. If we succeed 
therefore, in sufficiently extending 
the propagation of sheep in France, 
perfected by the crossing of the 
trae Spanish breed, we shall free 
ourselves from an annual tribute to 
Spain of twelve or thirteen millions 
of livres. Let us hope, therefore, 
that the return of public spirit into 
our companies of merchants and 
others, will tind ip this argument a 
inotive for turning the speculations 
of our cultivators towards this ame- 
lioration ; it is a speculation which 
indeed requires attention and indus 
try, but very litth employment of 
capital. But to return to the sub- 
ject of the woul trade in Spajn 
itself, 

* It is prokable that from 32 to 
23,000 bales are exported, weighing 
from 200 to 250 pounds each. This 
was the amount of the exportation 
in 1702 from the ports of Bilboa 
andl St. Andero, without reckoning 
five or six hundred bales of un- 
pombed wool; for at present almost 
all the Spanish wool is washed. 
vefore the increase of the customs 

Upon unwashed wool, which took 
Pace in 1787, almost all the fleeces 
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of the Leonese and Segovian sheep, 
and those called Sorias caballeros, 
were exported unwashed, forming 
a mass from 1,809 to 2,000 bales, 
of 11 and 12 arrobas, or from 275 
to 300 pounds weight each. With- 
in these thirty years the poverty of 
the exchequer, and the persuasion 
that manufacturing nations could 
not exist without Spanish wool, 
whatever might be its price, have 
induced the Spgnish government to 
increase the duties on exportatian, 

« From 1700 to 1787 these du- 
ties rose from 42 reals 12 maravedis 
for each arroba of washed wool to 
64 reals 28 maravedis, anc from 31 
reals six maravedis for wool in the 
grease to SO reals sour maravedis, 

‘* Notwithstanding these succes- 
sive augmentations, the exportation 
of wool has rather increased thay 
diminished. This operated as one 
of the causes, although not the prine 
cipal one, for the rise in the price 
of cloths, The rise was chiefly 
owing to the advance of the mate- 
rials. For about thirty years the 
price of wool i the grease or ia 
surge, as itis called, rose from 75 
to SO reals for the arroba of the 
finest of all the Leoneses, and from 
100 to 120 tor wool of an inferior 
quality. Manufactaring and com-+ 
mercial countries have not, however, 
diminished their demands on this 
account ; on the contrary, at the 
beginning at the war which broke 
out in Europe in 1792, the exporta+ 
tion of wool from Spain was on the 
increase. Jt is at Madrid, although 
far distant {row the wool districts, 
that the most consideyzakle bargains 
are made. ‘There are in that capi- 
tal four or five houses entirely occu- 
pied in the business; they buy for 
seyeral years in advance the fleeces 
of those proprietors whose sheep 
appear to them: most eligible. But 
none of the Spanish merchants have 
either 
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either funds or spirit enough to 
attempt these speculations, and they 
leave the profit of them in a great 
measure to commercial nations. 
The French, the English, and the 
Dutch, purchase the Segovian and 
Leonese wool at Saiut Andero and 
Bilboa, not allowing even the Spa- 
niards a commission upon the sale. 
They purchase the wool from the 
hands of the shepherd, and wash 
it on their own account; the Dutch 
in particular take » great quantity 
in this way ; not that they employ 
all this quantity themselves, but be- 
cause the merchants who have not 
the command of capital, are sure of 
having tieir wants supplied, and 
aré besides accommodated with long 
credit. For the wool thus purchased 
in its rough state, the Dutch factors 
pay ready money; it is then depo- 
sited in their extensive warehouses, 
and sold again at a great profit to 
those who suit themselves with 
particular sorts. ‘The manufacturers 
of Verviers and Aix-la-Chapelle 
haye in vain attempted to set aside 
this practice, and to supply them- 
selves direct front Spain. They ex- 
perienced every kind of inconve- 
nience in the attempt; they were 
dissatisfied with the wool which 
was sent them ; they disputed about 
the price, and time of payment, ex- 
pecting a credit of filteen months, 
and were at length obliged to return 
to the old custom. 

** Notwithstanding all that bas 
been said, it is dithcu't to determine 
exacily the quantity of fine Spanish 
wool which is annually exported, 
including Seville, where is wool 
of the s outhern provinces i$ ship- 
ped. | was assured that in 1760 
the export amounted to 60,000 000 
reals. ‘Lhe foliowing caiculation will 
prove that this estimate is below the 
real va.ue, 

** Let us fix at 22,000 bales only 
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the exports from Bilboa ; from §¢. 
Andero'$000 towhichadd the 4 soq 
exported from Seville; we shall 
then have a total of 74,500 bales, 
and spposing each bale to Weigh 
only 200\bs. the amount will be 
6,G00,000lbs. at ten reals per pound 
and this gives an aggregate of 
69,000,000 reals. In this calcul. 
tion every thing is taken at the 
lowest rate, particularly the priee 
of the woo! ; for in 1792 the super- 
fine Leoneses were at 1686, and the 
common wool at 1150 reals per 
quintal ; consequently more than 
18 reals per lb. for the first sort, 
and upwards of 11 for the latter. 
There is no exaggeration, therefore, 
in estimating at 80,000,000 of reals 
the sum Spain gains every year by 
the sale of wool; but a general 
peace can alone ensure the continu. 
ance of so extensive a demand. 
Will France continue to be one of 
the principal nrarkets, and to con- 
sume, as before the rupture, more 
that 10,000 bales per annum? Yes, 
undoubtedly ; even when _ the 
change to which we look forward 
is accomplished, when even certain 
interested views will not be opposed 
to its progress, and when the caleu- 
lations of avarice sball have given 
way to those of patriotism: preju- 
dice may, however, for a bine 
domineer over reason, and custom 
oyer the real interest of the proprie- 
tors. It may be asked, if -this 
change does not take place, will 
Spain lose what France gains? As- 
suredly not. ‘Lhe revolution thus 
insensibly preduced in its political 
economy, will necessarily lead to 
ameliorations, and to the adoption 
of new plans by those proprietors 
who have been deluded by their too 
easily acquired opulence. Some rich 
individuals would, without doudt, 
be injured, but the mass of the popt- 
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« Spaniards, our allies, do not 
jook with sensations of uneasiness on 
the fortunate efforts we haye already 
made to dispense with the’ use of 

wool: we are still far distant 
from the attainment of our objects, 
which can only be accomplished by 
length of time. Confide in that 
versatility of which the Revolution 
has not entirely cured us; trust 
to the deep- rooted prejudices of our 
peasantry; and consider also that 
the loss with which you seem 
oni does not appear formida- 
le to such of your fellow-citizens 
as are acquainted with your true in- 
terests. Two of the most en- 
lightened ministers you have had 
during the present ‘century, Cam- 
pillo under Philip the Fifth, and 
La Ensenada under Ferdinand the 
Sixth, considered the immense ex- 
portation of your wool as one of the 
greatest obstacles to the progress of 
your industry; because, said they, 
the nations who were the original 
purchasers sent it back manufactur- 
ed, and resold it to you at an exor- 
bitant advance in price ; and because 
the wools of a coarser quality which 
remained in Spain were manufac- 
tured there at a great’ expence, 
your weavers being desirous to re- 
compence themselves for the high 
price and little value of that which 
was left them. In short, the most 
enlightened persons among you are 
of opinion, that to concur in the di- 
minution of your immense flocks of 
sheep would be to acquire a claim 
upon your gratitude rather than 
to inspire a feeling of resentment, 

“ Let it not be imagined, how- 
ever, that Spain does not consume a 
part of this wool in her own manu- 
factories. For a Jong period all the 
common wool has been worked up 
into cloth for uniforms for the troops 
aad the dress of the lower orders of 
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poopie. and the exportation of it is 


. prohibited. 


“« The greater part of the sheep 
which produce jt are black, conse- 
quently the cloth is of that colour. 
Hence the great quantity of brown 
mantles is accounted for, which add 
so much to the dismal and dirty 
appearance of the inhabitants of the 
country, particularly in the twoCas- 
tiles. There is also a wool of a se~ 
cond quality, like that of Valencia, 
the exportation of which is not pro- 
hibited; this wool is employed in 
many manufactories in .Languedoc, 
but is, for the most part, made into 
cloth in the province which pro- 
duces it. As to the finer sorts of 
wool, they are employed in several 
provinces of Spain, and particularly 
in the manufactory at Guadalaxara, 
Strange vicissitude! this place owes 
its existence to two strangers, who 
made a most splendid fortune at the 
expence of the natives. 

** Cardinal Alberoni, in the year 
1718, laid the foundation of this 
establishment, and placed it under 
the management of Ripperda. At 
first cloths of an inferior quality only 
were manufactured, although the 
finest wool was made use of. In 
the time of Charles the Third the 
manufactory of San Fernando was 
removed to Guadalaxara, where no- 
thing but superfine cloths had been 
made, Since that period various 
manufactories of fine cloths have 
been established at Guadalaxaria. 

‘* In 1783 this was perhaps the 
most complete establishment of its 
kind in Europe; within its walls 
was every requisite for the manufac- 
ture of cloths, while the tools and 
implements used in the work were 
all made upon the spot. There 
were 24 looms for cloths of the 
first quality, properly called Say 
Fernando cloth; one hundred for 
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the second sort, and 506 for serges; 
with all these they expected in a 
short time to be able to dispense 
with supplies from the English, to 
whom for the sole article of woollen 
cloth, Spain paid annually two 
millions of pounds sterling. These 
looms were contained in two build- 
ings, and gave employment to 3825 
persons, all paid by the king; to 
these may be added a far greater 
number scattered throughout La 
Mancha and the Castiles, who are 
occupied in spinning wool for Gua- 
dalaxara. ith the exception of a 
want of economy in the administra- 
tion, a defect which has been since 
remedied, no where coujd a better 
organised establishment. be found. 
The city of Guadalaxara also formed 
a striking contrast with those around 
it. I did not remark a single beg- 
gar, nor even an idle person, among 
the 15 or 16,000 inhabitants it con- 
tained, Such are the advantages 
resniting from manufactures, but 
particularly, those of cloth, which 
have so many minute operations 
connected with them, capable of 
being executed by old people and 
children. Nature having apparent- 
ly condemned some of her creatures 
to languish as a burden upon the 
arts, these establishments may be 
said to furnish a sort of supplemen- 
tary labour in favour of enfeebled 
or suffering humanity. 

‘* The manufactories of Gua- 
dalaxara have undergone varjous 
changes since the year 1783, under 
the auspices of different managers, 
Vallejo has recently brought them 
to an additional degree of perfection, 
although at ap immense expence. 
His successor, Don Santiago Romero, 
saerificed less to fame than to utility : 
he adopted measures to secure new 
markets for the cloths, and caused 
them to be manufactured according 
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to the. taste of the consumers, A}. 


ready. the Spaniards tell us thar 
their manufactories at Guadalaxar, 
are on a level with those of Abbe. 
ville ; and in this respect they do 
not, perhaps exaggerate. But it wil] 
be credited, glthough they have 
wool from 25 to 36 per cent, 
cheaper than we have, although 
their manufactories are surrounded by 
a numerous population, and by plen- 
ty of wood‘and water, that their 
cloths were, before the war, much 
dearer a ours? We must indeed 
confess,.and it is admitted by un- 
prejudiced Spaniards themselves, 
that they are still behind us in the 
arts of dyeing and fulling their 
cloths; but if we had, like them, the 
raw materials, a few expert work- 
men in these two branches would 
be sufficient to bring our manufac- 
tures to the utmost pertection, The 
Spanish government is not, sensible, 
however, to the means of attajning 
this object ; all those arts of seduc- 
tion which rival states generally 
contrive to frustrate, but which they 
are obliged to pass unnoticed, have 
been resorted to by the court of 
Madrid tq decoy workmen and 
artists from France and England, to 
improve their national manufactures. 
About the end of the year 17094! 
discovered that,a manufacturer from 
one of our establishments, whom 
I shall not name, allowed himself 
to be seduced by the Spanish go- 
vernment upon the offer of 100,000 
piasters to establish a cloth manu- 
factory in Old Castile, and to bring 
a hundred French families along 
with him,’ The project of, course 
did not suceeed, for I found ho 
trace of it on my second journey. 
About the same time two of our 
artists, whom [ shall name, Quatre- 
prere d'Isjonval, ot the Academy af 


Seiences, and Chardron, a manufac- 
furet 











turer of Sedan, réceived pro poss of of 
this nature, but rejected t 

know that similar temptations bie 
siride been held out in Fngland with 
petter success. 

‘« The Spaniards, however, have 
some expert workmen at home, 
capable of bringing their cloth 
manufactories to the utmost degree 
of perfection ; ‘ among: these. they 
mention with respect Don Gregaria 
Garcia, the present manager of the 
works established by the minister 
Leretia at Valdemaro, the place, of 
his birth, situated between Madrid 
and Ardnjuez, and one of his pupils, 
Don Pedro Cuesta, of Segovia. 

« Guddalaxara is the only place 
in Spain where the famous Vigonia 
cloth ‘is’ hhanufactaréd ; it is made 
ftom a precious ‘wool imported from 
the colonies of Buenos. Ayres, and 
Peru, w hich i is no where else to be 
found. ‘ ‘An attempt has been made 
to weave this wool in’ France, and 
those w tio hayé compared our Vigo- 
nia cloth’ with that made at Gua- 
d alaxara,” ‘Gerée that, ours is more 
agreeable to. the éye, but that made 
iu Spain possesses more durability, 
éither betause the Spanish weayeys 
are better ac a -d with the. ma- 
nageniént’ Of it, “or becayse they 
keen thie fiiest Vigonia wool, to 
themselves’ “Phese cloths are not 
yet in genetal’ pse “among the Spa- 
niards, and cannot Consequently be 
procured, ‘iutiles§ ordered , several 
months béforé they are really. want- 
éd. Some ‘ef these Vigonias are 
manutactured at the expence of the 
king , Who sends thém. as. preseuts 
to oreigh courts. Th the year 1782 
Charles the ‘Third senttwenty pieces 
to the Grind Signipr, on the conclu- 
sion of a treaty with the Porte, 
Upon this’oce: ‘sion it was said, that 


pS ‘urks with a taste for their 
Goths, and so prevalent was this 


the y apr were allxious to inspire’ 
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opinion, that even the mavufacturin 
countries. were. somewhat ala 
How could the Spanish government 
undertake this trade, in competition 
with rivals who have acquired a 
kind of prescriptive right from long 
usage, and can also boast an advan- 
tage over Spain in the art of manus 
facturing woollen cloths? Would 
it not. he wise in Spain first to.clothe 
the twenty-two millions of subjects 
who live under.her dominion, from 
the productions of\her own manufac- 
tures? But) the Spaniards are not 
yet arrived at this degree of prosperi« 
ty ; and yetit will not be by measures 
like those attempted in..1788 that 
they, will ever succeed in attaining it, 
At that time the managers of the 
royal mafSutactories could find no 
other expedient to sell off the stock 
lying in, theic warehouses, to the 
amount of 200,000 piasters, than 
obtaining a decree to prohibit the 
exportation to Spanish America of 
all cloth manufactured in any fo- 
reign country, This decree gccasioned 
remonstrances from the English and 
French governments, and even from 
the Spanish merchants, who had 
a considerable quantity of foreign 
cloths on hand. It was, accordingly 
modified in some respects ; and had 
not. the government consented ta 
this measure, necessity, generally 
fertile in fraudulent resources, would 
have found means wholly to elude 
the prohibition, 

At the return of peace, the 
manutactories of Gaudalaxara, and 
those of Brilmega, situated about 
four leagues distant, possessing 
about 400 looms for fine cloths, 
were in a flourishing condition, and 
sent their goods to markets less fluc- 
tuating than their neighbours. In 
the course of the year 1796 they had 
an establishment at Madrid, from 
which were sold from nine to ten 
thousand pieces per month. 

«* Segovia 
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‘* Segovia, celebrated at all umes 
for the goodness of its wool, was 


do at Guadalaxara, are said to be 
only establishments at present in re 


not less so in former days for the kingdom for the productions of me 
number and perfection of its manu-® perfine cloths : this fact. wil] appear 


factories. But how has it fallen 
from its ancient splendor ! 

‘«« The patriotic society of Segovia 
has published a statement, that in 
the golden age of that city it had six 
hundred looms for fine cloths. In 
1697 it contained only two handred 
and fifty, but during the first half of 
the Jast century industry began to re- 
vive. In° 1748 there were three 
hundfed and sixty-five looms, which 
employed 4300 persons, and con- 
sumed more than 50,000 arrobas of 
unwashed wool. Of late the govern- 
ment hasbeen perhaps too strenuous- 
ly occupied with the regeneration 
of the manufactures: in 1785, 
however, there was a plan laid 
down for their organization, the re- 
sult of which was, that in the five 
succeeding years they manufactured 
more than 4000 pieces. With but 
a few exceptions, the manufacturers 
of Segovia are completely wedded 
to old habits, and despise every im- 
provement. One person only has 
deserved the encouragement of go- 
vernment. Don Laureano Ortiz es- 
tablished, in 1779, a new manufac- 
tory of superfine cloths, which the 
king patronized by granting him 
some privileges, which were not, 
however, injurious to others. Ortiz 
thus protected and encouraged, 
could not fai] to prosper: in 1786 
he had seventy looms and employ- 
ed 2800 persons. He soon accu- 
mulated an immense fortune for his 
family, but did not live long to enjoy 
it; he died in 1788, and his loss 
was seriously deplored by his coun- 
try. His successor inherited his 
zeal and talents, and in 1792 I was 
assured that the manufactory had 
not degenerated. ‘The manufactory 
of Ortiz and that called San Fernan- 


astonishing, perhaps, when it is con- 
sidered that Spain abounds with the 
finest wool in surope, 

** Before leaving Segovia I am 
desirous to conclude my observations 
respecting the sheep of Spain. [g 
the mountains adjoining this city, a 
great part from the wandering flocks 
Sats the summer season 

they are seen descending in the 
course of October along with the 
flocks from the mountains of the 
ancient Numantia (Soria) quitting 
those whieh separate the two Cas. 
tiles, and after passing through 
New Castile, dispersing themselves 
in the plains of Estramadura and 
Andalusia. Those which are nearer 
the Sierra Morena pass the winter 
there. The length of their journies 
is proportioned to the kind of pas. 
ture they obtain. They rain 
flocks of 1000 or 1200, under the 
guidance of two shepherds; the 
chief shepherd is called the Mayoral 
the other the Zagal. When arrived 
at their destinations, they are distri 
buted among the various pasturages 
assigned to them. They proceed 
on their route again in May, and 
whether from custom or from in- 
stinct, they travel onwagd to the clis 
mate best adapted for them at that 
season ; the uneasiness they seem to 
feel indicates to theis guides any 
necessity for a change of situa, 
tion. 

** Each flock belongs to one mas- 
ter called a Cavang, and the whole 
roduce from the wool of these 
flocks is called pila, The Cavanas 
bear the names of their proprietors. 
The most numerous are those of Be- 
jar and Negretti, each of which cone 
sists of 60,000 sheep. That of the 
Escprjal, the most famons, has 
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$0,000. Prejudice or custom 
makes the wool of certain Cavanas 
more sought after than the others. 
At Guadalaxara, for instance, they 
employ no wool but that of Negretti, 
the Escurial, and the Chartreuse of 
Pauler. In 1785 the ewes and rams 
sent to Rambouillet were, as may 
be supposed, picked out from the 
most famous Cavanas ; among them 
besides the above, were the Cavanas 
of the Marquis d’Iranda, of the 
Marquis of Perales, of Manuel de 
Balbuenna, and of Count San Ra- 
iael. Of all these various Cavanas, 
those of Paular are supposed to yield 
the finest wool in all Spain; and 
the Negretti sheep are remarkable 
for their strength and the quantity ef 
their wool: ten rams from these 
flocks were furnished to France. 
They cost from sixty to eighty reals, 
and the ewes from fifty co sixty. 

*€ Upon the return of the wan- 
dering sheep, towards the month of 
May, the shearing is commenced; 
an operation of great magnitude in 
Spain, because performed upon a 
large scale in vast buildings called 
esquileos, arranged so as to receive 
whole flocks of 40, 50, and even 
60,000 sheep. The harvest and vin- 
tage have nothing so solemn in their 
celebration. It is a time of festivity 
for the proprictors as well as their 
workmen; the latter are divided 
into certain classes, and to each a 
different branch of the operation is 
allotted ; 125 persons are found re- 
quisite to shear 1000 sheep. Every 
animal yields wool of three kinds, 
finer or coarser according to the 
part of the body from which it is 
taken. | 

“* Whien the shearing is finished, 
the produce is collected in beles, and 
earned either to the séa-port towns 
fer exportation, ‘without any other 
@peration, or to certain places, de- 
Rominated washing-stations, in the 
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environs of Segovia, and throughout 
the rest of Castile. I minutely in- 
spected one of the most considerable 
of these stations, that of Ortijosa, 
three Feagues from Saint Ildefonso ; 
and I am convinced that this opera- 
tion, however imperfect end unne- 
Cessary it may at first appear, (be- 
cause foreign manufacturers 

it before using the wool) completely 
answers the purpose in view, that 
of preserving it from being injured 
in its quality, by too long keeping. 
In general about ten thousand quin- 
tals of wool are washed in this 
single station, which forms a kind 
of vast basin, the inner margins of 
which are gently sloping meadows 
exposed to the. sun in every direc- 
tion. 

“* The woo} is brought here in 
the state in which it is taken from 
the sheep, being in clotted tufts or 
flocks ; in this form they give it to 
the Apartadores, who divide it into 
three portions of different qualities : 
and so accustomed are they to this 
business, that at the first glance 
they know to what part of the ani- 
mal the flock of wool belongs which 
first presents itself. The three 
qualities of the wool being thus sepa- 
rated, they are spread upon wooden 
hurdles; they are then scattered 
about and beaten, in order to clear 
them from the dust and filth which 
adhere to them, and are afierwards 
carried to the washing place. 

‘« From two large stopcocks fitted 
into an immense cauldron, boiling 
water flows into three square pits, 
three or four feet deep. Three men 
are then employed to stir the wool 
im every direction, each kind of 
wool is washed separately and re- 
quires water more or less hot ac- 
cording to the fineness of its quality. 

«© When this operation is finished, 
the wool is again spread out upon 
hurdles, for the purpose of extract- 
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ing the filthy parts which the water 
has began to dissolve. Those.which 
are clotted with dirt and unfit for 
use, are detached with the hanal, 
laid aside, and the produce convert- 
ed into a fund for the. benefit of de- 
parted souls; for in Spain religion 
is introduced into all the minutie 
of social life. Tbe Spaniards en- 
deavour, by this association, to give 
an air of sanctity to their occupa- 
tions, their wealth, and even to their 
pleasures. 

“ The hurdles are afterwards 
placed between the wells and a nar- 
row aqueduct through which a cur- 
rent of cold water flows. A man 
placed at the head of this water- 
course receives the wool and throws 
it in; it is then taken by five men, 
ranged one by one below him, who 
successively tread upon it, and trans- 
mit it from the one to the other. 
Lower down are other workmen, 
who also stop it as it passes, and 
throw it on a stone shelf, where 
they wring it, and below this there 
is a small drain. A grating ts placed 
at the extremity of this drain, to 
prevent any part of the wool] frem 
being carried off by the current. 

‘© When the wool is well wrung 
it is spread upon the sloping mea- 
dows I have already mentioned, and 
exposed to the sun tor four days, in 
order to dry it completely, When 
well dried it is put into Jarge sacks 
on which are two marks, one indi- 
cating the quality of the wool, and 
the other the name of the flock 
which produced it. In this state 
it is exported; so that when we see 
bales of Spanish wool in any part 
of Furope, we, may thus ascertain 
ite quality and the place from which 
itcame. The time is perhaps not 
far distant when the introduction 
of wool from Spain by our roads 
will cease, when our harbours will 
serve only gs entrepéts sor this pre- 
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cious production, and when we she] 
have no occasion to go from home 
to procure wool from otr own ma. 
nefactures. Let not Spain look 
Upon ofr success with an envious 
eye, let not:her allies be considered 
as dangerous rivals. When they 
have even deprived her of the ex. 
clusive possession of this advantage, 
will not many others remain which 
she will enjoy without a competitor ? 
The field ot industry is so wide, 
and its resources are so yarious, 
that efery nation may cultivate it 
without injury to its neighbours, 
The deadly feuds of nations, like 
lawsuits between individuals, are 
best prevented by making mankind 
acquainted with each other, or ex- 
plaining their true interest. 

‘* Until this desirable change 
takes place, Spain will no doubt 
continue to export, as usual, abun- 
dance of wool. At the period when 
the peace of Basle was concluded, 
there were in the ports of Spain 
16,000 bales of wool which could 
not be forwarded on account of the 
war, 

‘« Sinee the conclusion of that 
peace, our manufacturers of Sedan, 
of Louviers, and Elbuef, and even 
some houses in Paris and Orleaas, 
have commissioned woo! from Spain, 
butcertainly in smaller quantities than 
beforethe war. The samegentlemen, 
as well as those of Sedan, Reims, 
and Verviers, still continue to order 
this commodity ; but Spanish wool, 
the price ef which has been so much 
raised by reiterated augmentawons 
of the export duties within these 
few years, has had to encounter the 
competition of the wool of our own 
Merinos ; andit pains are taken to !n- 
crease the quantity, aud to improve 
the quality,.4f the latter, 1 will, if 
sold at a moderate price, soon furnish 
a substitute for the real Spanish 
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« England still affords a very ex- 
tensive market for Spanish wool ; 
and has even imported a greater 
quantity of late years than formerly 
In 1788 it was calculated, that in 
each of the three preceding years, 
about 10,000 bales of Spanish wool 
were sent to’ England. In 1800 
they reckoned 16,050. It may be 
conjectured, however, that the na- 
turalization of Merinos which has 
succeeded in England, as well as in 
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this importation. 
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every other country, will diminish 
Should the case 
be otherwise, it must arise from an 
increase in thé manufactures of that 
country, or from the English wool- 
dealers refusing te pay any higher 
for Merino wool, than for that of 
the sheep of the country ; in which 
case, the fattmers will have little en- 
couragement to increase Uiew stock 
of Merinos.”’ 
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Opz to rue New Year. 
By Henry James Pye, Esa. Port Laureat, 


EHOLD yon lurid Orb that seems 
Devious thfo’ «xther’s paths to stray, 
And, while with baleful light it gleams, 
Appears to trace no certain way ; 
No influence mild with genial force 
Waits on its desult’ry course ; 
But myriads view its streaming hair 
Shed death and horror thro’ the air, 
While even Science's piercing sight, 
Clear from the mists of visionary fears, 
Anxious beholds th’ erratic Stranger’s flight, 
Lest mingling with the planetary spheres, 
It shake the order of the mighty frame, 


Destroy with pond’rous shock, or melt with sulph’rous flame, 










Such is, alas! the dread that waits 

On savage Inroad’s wild career, 
While trembling round, the peaceful states 

Survey its meteor-course with fear. 
And as the immortal mandate guides, 

And points the Comet where to stray : 
So thro’ the battle’s crimson tides, 

ft points ambition’s fatal way ; 
Submissive both th’ Eternal’s will perform, 


As act his high behest the earthquake and the storm. 















But as, with ray benign and bland, 
The radiant Ruler of the year 
Sheds plenty on the smiling land, 
Where-e’er his vivifying beams appear, 

Now wakes the rdseate bloom of Spring, 
Fann'd by young Zephyr’s tepid wing, 

Or clothes the wide expanding plain, 

With Summer’s fruits and Autumn’s grain : 

Or gathering from the watery shores 

Sources of vegetable stores, 

Renews scorch’d Earth's exhausted powers 

With balmy dews aad gentle showers ; 
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_ So from the patriot Monarch's care, 
Whose breast no dreams of conauest move, 
Founding his glory on his people's love, 
And proud to boast unbounded empire there, 
The copious rills of Peace domestic stream, 
Warm glows fair Virtue's dame, and bright Religion’s beam. 


O Britain, may thy happy coast, 
Tho’ loud oppression rage around, 
To the applauding nations boast 
One shore with peace, with mercy crown'd! 
Still may thy hospitable seat 
To suffering greatness yield a safe retreat ; 
For when the sacred fiat of the skies 
First caus’d thy sea-encircled realm to rise, 
It bade it an eternal column stand, 
Sacred to want and woe to every clime and land ? 





Qpz ror THE Kineo’s Biratu-Day. 
[By the same.] 


OT with more joy when gathering round, 
Dark mists the face of Heaven deform, 
When howls the wind with hollow sound, 
Preluding to the rising storm ; 
We thro’ the severing clouds descry 
Of cheering light a golden gleam ; 
And hail awhile the clearing sky, 
And feel awhile the genial beam ; 
Than now, when spreading wide and far, 
Roars the tremtendous peal of war. 
We bless of peace and joy the ray, 
That gilds the happy hours of Georce’s natal day, 


From regions wrapp'd in endless snow, 
Eternal Winter’s drear domain, 
To where Sol’s fervid axles glow 
Incessant o’er the arid plain, 
The Muses look with anxious eye 
To see the clouds of discord fly, 
That the loud clarion’s warlike sound, 
Which awes a trembling world, may cease, 
And all their tuneful choir around 
May strike the lyre to notes of Peace; 
The scenes of horror and of death be o'er, 
And fel] Anabition grasp her iron rod no more. 
180s, Tr 
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Vain are their hopes, their vows are vain: 
War still protracts his bloody reign ; 
And when these halcyon hours are past 
That lull awhile the stormy blast, 
The Muse again in martial lays, 
Must bid her voice the Song of Battle raise ; 
Must shew that all the joys that smile 
On Britain’s Heaven-protected Isle, 
Call on her Sons with tenfold might 
To stem the threatening waves of fight, 
n in the ensanguin'd tide their country’s foes, 
And guard with giant arm ¢he blessings Heaven bestows, 
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ELEGY 


Ow tae Deatru or THE Bisuor or WINGHESTER. 


Composed in the Author's 17th Year. 


[From Mr. Hayrsry’s Epition of Mr. Cowrenr’s a © of 
Mirton’s Latin and Iraxian Porms.} 


4ILENT I sat, dejected and alone, 
1 ) Making, in thought, the public woes my own, 
Vhen, first, arose the image in my breast 

Of England's sufferings by that scourge, the Pest ! 
How death, his fun'ral torch and scythe in hand, 
Entering the lordliest mansions of the land, 

Has laid the gem-illumin’d palace low, 

And levell’d tribes of nobles, at a blow. 

I, next, deplor’d the fam’d paternal pair, 

‘loo soon to ashes turn’d, and empty air ! 
‘Thetheroes next, whom snatch’d itito the skies, 

All Belgia saw, and follow’d with her sighs, 

Rut thee far most I mourn’d, regretted most, 
Winton’s chief shepherd, and her worthiést boast ; 
Pour'd out in tears [ thus complaining said: 

** Death, next in pow’r to him, who rules the dead! 
Ist not enough that all the woodlands yield 

‘lo thy fell force, and ev'ry verdant field, 

That lilies, at one noisome blast of thine, 

And ev'n the Cyprian queen's own roses, pine, 

‘Lhai oaks themselves, although the running rill 
Suckle their roots, must wither at thy will, 
‘Lhat all the winged nations, even those, 

Whose Heav’n-directed flight the future shows, 
And all the beasts, that in dark forests stray, 
And all the herds of Proteus-are thy prey. 
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Ah envious ! arm'd with pow'rs so unconfin'd! 
Whiy stain thy bands ‘with blood of human kind? 
Why take delight with darts, that never roam, 
To chase a Heaven-born spirit from her home ?” 

While thas I mournd, the star of evening stood, 

Now newly ris'n above the western flood, 

And Phoebus from his morning-goal again 

Had reach'd the gulphs of the Iberian main. 

Tt wish'd repose, and, on my couch reclin’d 
‘Took early rest, to night and sleep resign’d. 
When—Oh for words to paint what I beheld ! 
I seem’d to wander in a spacious field, - 

Where all the champaign glow'd with purple fight 
Like that of sun-rise on the mountain height ; 
Flow’'rs over all the field, of ev'ry hue 

That ever Iris wore, luxuriant grew. 

Nor Chloris, with whom am’rous Zephyrs play, 
Ee’r dress'd Alcinous’ garden half sogay. ¢ 

A silver current, like the Tagus, roll'’d 

O'er golden sands, but sands of purer gold, 
With dewy airs Fayonius fann’d the flow’rs, 
With airs awaken’d under rosy bow’ ss. 

Such, poets feign, irradiated all o'er 

The sun's abode on India’s utmost shore. 

While I, that splendor, and the mingled shade 
Of fruitful vines, with wonder fixt survey’d, 
At once, with looks, that beam'd celestial grace, 
The seer of Winton stood before my face. 

His snowy vesture’s hem descending low 

His golden sandals swept, and pure as snow 
New-fallen shone the mitre on his brow. 

Where’er he trod a tremulous sweet sound 

Of gladness shook the flow'ry scene around: 
Attendant angels clap their starry wings, 

The trumpet shakes the sky, all ether rings, 
Each chaunts his weleome, folds him to his breast, 
And thus a sweeter voice than all the rest : 

** Ascend, my son! thy father’s kingdoth share ! 
My son! henceforth be free'd from ev'ty care !”" 

So spake the voice, and at its tendet elose 
With psaltry’s sound th’ angelic band afose. 

Then night retir'd, and chas'd by dawning day 
The visionary bliss pass’d all away. 

I mourn’d my banished sleep, with fond concern ; 
Vrequent to me may dreams like-this fetarn !" 
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ELEGY. 

To nuts Turor, Tuomas Young, 
Chaplain to the English Factory at Hamburgh, 
Written in the Author's 18th year, 
[From the same. ] 


ENCE my epistle—skim the deep—fly o'er 

| Yon smooth expanse to the Teutonic shore! 
Haste—lest a friend should grieve for thy delay— 
And the Gods grant, that nothing thwart thy way ! 
I will myself invoke the king, who binds, 
Tn his Sicanian echoing vault, the winds, 
With Doris and her nymphs, and all the throng 
Of azure Gods, to speedsthee safe along. 
But rather, to insure thy happier haste, 
Ascend Medea’s ebariot, if thou may’st ; 
Or that, whence young ‘Triptolemus of yore 
Descended, welcome on the Seythian shore. 
The sands, that line the German coast, descried, 
To opulent Hamburga turn aside! 
So called, if legendary tame be true, 
From Hama, whom a club-arm'd Cimbrian slew ! 
There lives, deep-learn'd and primitively just, 
A faithful steward of his Christian trust, 
My friend, and favorite Innate of my heart, 
That now is forced to want its better part ! 
What mountains now, and seas, alas! how wide ! 
From me this other, dearer self divide, 
Dear, as the sage renown'd for moral truth 
To the prime spirit of the attic youth! 
Dear, as the Stagyrite to Ammon’s son, 
His pupil, who disdain'’d the world he won! 
Nor so did Chiron, or so Phoenix shine 
In young Achilles’ eyes, as be in mine. 
First led by him thro’ sweet Aonian shade 
Each sacred haunt of Pindus I survey’d; 
And favor'd by the muse, whom I implord, 
Thrice on my lip the hallow’d stream I pour’d. 
But thrice the sun's resplendent chariot roll’d 
To Aries, has new ting’d his fleece with gold, 
And Chloris twice has dress’d the meadows gay, 
And twice has summer parch’d their bloom away, 
Since last delighted on his looks I hung, 
Ors my ear drank the music of his tongue : 
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Fly, therefore, and surpass the tempest’s speed ! 
Aware thyself, that there is urgent need ! 

Him, entering, thou shalt haply seated see 
Beside his spouse, his infants on his knee. 

Or turning, page by page, with studious look, 
Some bulky father, or God's holy book. 

Or minist’ring (which is his weightiest care) 
T’o Christ's assembled flock their heavenly tare. 
Give him, whatever his employment be, 

Such gratulation, as he claims from ine ! 

And, with a down-cast eye, and carriage meek, 
Addressing him, forget not thus to speak ! 

«« If, compass’d round with arms thou canst attend 
To verse, verse greets thee from a distant friend, 
Long due, and late, I ieft the English shore ; 

But make me welcome for that cause the more, 
Such from Ulysses, his chaste wife to cheer, 
The slow epistle came, tho’ late, sincere, 

But wheretore this? why palliate I the deed, 
Mor which the culprit’s self could hardly plead? 
Self-charged, and self-condemn’'d, his proper part 
He feels neglected, with an aching heart ; 

But thou torgive—delinquents, who confess, 
And pray forgiveness, merit anger less; 

From timid foes the lion turns away, 

Nor yawns upon or rends a crouching prey, 

Even pike-wielding Thracians learn to spare, 
Won by soft influence of a suppliant prayer ; 
And Heav’'n’s dread thunderbolt arrested stands 
By a cheap victim, and uplifted hands. 

Long had he wish’d to write, but was withheld, 
And, writes at last, by love alone compell'd, 

For fame, too often true, when she alarms, 
Reports thy neighbouring-fields a scene of arms ; 
‘Thy city against fierce besiegers barr'd, 

Aud all the Saxon chiefs for fight prepar'd. 
nyo wastes thy country wide around, 

And saturates with blood the tainted ground : 
Mars rests contented in his ‘Thrace no more, 
But goads his steeds to fields of German gore, 
The efer verdant olive fades and dies, 

And peace, the trumpet-hating goddess, flies, 
Mlies fromm that earth which justice long had left, 
Aut leaves the world of its last guard bereft. — 

Thus horror girds thee round. Meantime alone, 
Thou dwell'st, and helpless in a soil unknown ; 
Poor, and receiving from a foreign hand 
‘he aid denied thee in thy native land. 

Oh, ruthless country, and unfeeling more 
Than thy own billow-beaten chalky shore! 


Leav'st 
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Leav'st thou to foreign care the worthies, given 
By Providence, to guide thy steps to Heav'n? , 
His ministers, commissioned to proclaim 
Eternal blessings in a Saviour’s name ! 

Ah then most worthy, witha soul unfed, . 

In Stygian night to lie for ever dead ! ! 

So once the venerable Tishbite stray'd 

An exil'd fugitive from shade to shade, 

When, flying Ahab, and his fury wite, 

In Jone Arabian wilds, he shelter'd lite ; 

So, from Philippi, wander’d forth forlorn 
Cilician Paul, with sounding scourges torn ; 
And Christ himself, so left, and trod no more, 
The thankless Gergesene’s forbiddep shore. 

But thou take courage ! strive against despair! 
Quake not with dread, nor nourish anxious care ! 
Grim war, indeed, on ev'ry side appears, 

And thou art menac’d by a-thousand spears ; 
Yet none shall drink thy blood, or shall offend 
Ev'n the defenceless bosom of ny friend. 

For thee the AXgis of thy God shall hide, 
Jehovah's self shall combat on thy side. 

The same, who vanquish'd under Sion’s tow’'rs, 
At silent midnight, all Assyria’s pow'rs, 

The same who overthrew, in ages past, 
Damascus’ sons, that laid Samaria waste : 
Their king he fill'd and them with fatal fears, . 
By mimic sounds of clarions in their ears. 

Of hoofs, and wheels, and neighings from afar, 
Of clashing armour, and the din of war. 

Thou, therefore, (as the most afflicted may) 
Still hope and triumph, o'er thy evil day ! 

Look forth, expecting happier times to come, 
And to enjoy, once more, thy native home ! 
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SON N ET. 
[From the same.] 


S on a hill-top rude, when closing day 


Imbrowns the scene, some past'ral maiden fais 


Waters a Jovely foreign plant with care, 
Borne from its native genial) airs away, 
That scarcely can its tender bud display, 
So, on my tongue these accents, new, and rare, 
Are flow'rs exotic, which Love waters there, 
While thus, O sweetly scornful! essay 
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Thy praise, in verse, to British ears unknown, 
And Thames exchange for Arno's fair domain ; 


So Love has will'd, and oft’times Love has shown, 


That what he wills, he never wills in vain. 


O that this hard and steril breast might be, 


To Him, who plants from Heav'a, a soil as free !"" 





ow 


EULOGY ON THE NINE GLORIES OF ENGLAND. 


{From Mr. Scott's Marsion.] 


OVEMBER’s sky is chill and drear, 
November's leaf is red and sear : 


Late, gazing down the steepy linn 

That hems our little garden in, 

Low in its dark and narrow glen, 

You scarce the rivulet might ken, 

So thick the tangled green-wood grew, 
So feeble trilled the streamlet through : 
Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seep 
Through bush and brier, no longer green, 
An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 
Brawls over rock and wild cascade, 

And, foaming brown with doubled speed, 
Hurries Its waters to the Tweed. 


No longer Autumn’s glowing red 


Upon our Forest hills is shed ; 

No more, beneath the evening beam, 
Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam ; 
Away hath passed the heather-bet!, 
That bloomed so rich on Needpath-fell ; 
Sallow his brow, and russet bare 

Are now the sister-heights of Yare. 
The sheep, before the pinching heaven, 
To sheltered dale and down are driven, 
Where yet some faded herbage pines, 
And yet a watery sun-beam shines ; 

In meek despondency they eye 

The wither'd sward and wintry sky, 
And far beneath their summer hill, 
Stray sadly by Glenkinnon’s rill : 

The shepherd shifts his mantle’s fold, 
And wraps him closer from the cold ; 
His dogs no merry circles wheel, 

But, shivering, follow at his heel ; 

A cowering glance they often cast, 

As deeper moans the gathering blast. 


My 
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My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild, 
As best befits the mountain child, 
Fee! the sad influence of the hour, 
And wail the daisy’s vanished flower ; 
Their sgymmer gambols tel] and mourn, 
And anxious ask,---Will spring return, 
And birds and lambs again be gay, 
And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray ? 
Yes, prattlers, yes. The daisy’s flower 
Again shail paint your summer bower ; 
Again the hawthorn shal) supply 
The garlands you delight to tie; 
The lambs upon the Jea shall bound, 
The wild birds carol to the round, 
Aud while you frolic light as they, 
Too short shall seem the summer day. 
To mute and to material things 
New life, revolving summer brings ; 
The genial call dead Nature hears, 
And in her glory re-appears. 
But Oh! my country’s wintry state 
What second spring shall renovate ? 
What powerhdl eal shall bid arise 
The buried warlike, and the wise ; 
The mind, that thought for Britain’s weal, 
The hand, that grasped the victor’s steel ? 
The vernal sun new life bestows 
Even on the meanest flower that blows ; 
But yainly, vainly, may he shine, 
Where Glory weeps o’er Nelson’s shrine ; 
And vainly pierce the solemn gloom, 
That shrouds, O Pitt, thy hallow'd tomb! 
Deep graved in every British heart, 
O never Jet those names depart ! 
Say to your sons,---Lo, here his grave, 
Who victor died on Gadite wave ; 
To him, as to the burning levin, 
Short, bright, resistless course was given ; 
Where'er his country's foes were found, 
Was heard the fated thunder’s sound, 
Till burst the bolt on yonder shore, 
Rolled, blazed, destroyed,---and was no more, 
Nor mourn ye less his perished worth, 
Who bade the conqueror go forth, 
And launched that thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Hatnia,* Tratalgar ; 
Who, born to guide such high emprize, 
For Britain's weal was early wise ; 





* Copenhagen, Alas! 





POETRY. 


Alas! to whom the Almighty gave, 

For Britain's sins, an early grave ; 

His worth, who, in his mightiest hour, 

A bauble held the pride of power, , 
Spurned at the sordid: lust of pelf, 

And served his Albion for herself; 

Who, when the frantic crowd amain 
Strained at subjection’s bursting rein, 
O’er their wild mood full conquest gained, 
The pride, he would not crush, restrained, 
Shewed their fierce zeal g worthier cause, 


And brought the freeman’s arm to aid the freeman's laws, 
Had'st thou but lived, though stripp’d of power, 


A watchman on the lonely tower, 
Thy thrilling trump had roused the land, 
When fraud or danger were at hand ; 
By thee, as by the beacon-light, 
Our pilots had kept course aright ; 
As some proud column, though alone, 
Thy strength had propp’d the tottering throne, 
Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon-light is quenched in smoke, 
‘The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 
The warder silent on the hill! 
Oh, think, how to his latest day, 
When Death, just hovering, claimed his prey, 
With Palinure’s unaltered mood, 
Firm at his dangerous post he stood ; 
Fach call for needful rest repelled, 
With dying hand the rudder held, 
Till, in his fall, with fateful sway, 
The steerage of the realm gave way ! 
Then, while og Britain's thousand plains, 
One unpo}luted church remains, 
Whose peaceful bells ne'er sent around 
The bloody tocsin’s maddening sound, 
But still, upon the hallowed day, 
Convoke the swains to praise and pray ; 
While faith and civil peace are dear, 
Grace his cold marble with a tear,— 
He who preserved them, Pitt, lies: here! 
Nor yet suppress the generous sigh, 
Because his Rival slumbers nigh ; 
Nor be thy requiescat dumb ; 
Lest it be said o’er Fox's tomb. 
For talents mourn, untimely lost, 
When best employed, and wanted most ; 
Mourn, genius high, and lore profound, 
And wit that loved to play, got wound; 
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POETRY. 


And all the reasoning powers divine, 
To penetrate, resolve, combine ; 
And fevlings keen, and fancy’s glow,— 
They sleep with him who sleeps below : 
And, if thou mourn’st they could not save 
From error him who owns this grave, 
Be every harsher thought suppressed, 
And sacred be the last long rest. 
Here, where the end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards, afd kings; 
Where stiff the hand, and still the tongue, 
Of those who fought, and spoke, and sung ; 
Here, where the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy song, 
As if some angel spoke agen, 
All peace on earth, good-will to men; 
If ever from an English heart, 
O here let prejudice depart, 
And, partial feeling cast aside, 
Record, that Fox a Briton died! 
When Europe crouch'd to France’s yoke, 
And Austria bent, and Prussia broke, 
And the firm Russian’s purpose brave 
Was barier’d by a timorous slave, 
Even then dishonour’s peace he spurned, 
The sullied olive-branch returned, 
Stood for his country’s glory fast, 
And nailed her colours to the mast. 
Heaven, to reward his firmness,.gave 
A portion in this honour’d grave ; 
Aud ne’er held marble in its trust 
Of two such wondrous men the dust. 
With more than mortal powers endowed, 
How high they soared above the crowd! 
Theirs was no common party race, 
Jostling by dark intrigue for place ; 
Like fabled Gods, their mighty war 
Shook realms and nations in its jar; 
Beneath each banner proud to stand, 
Looked up the noblest of the Jand, ; 
‘Till through the British world were knowa 
The names of Pitt and Fox alone. 
Spells of such force no wizard grave 
E’er framed in dark Thessalian cave, 
Though his could drain the ocean dry, 
And force the planets from the sky. 
These spells are spent, and, spent with these, 
The wine of life is on the lees. 
Genius, and taste, and talents gone, 
Jor ever tombed beneath the stone, 





Where, 





POrTRY. 


Where, —taming thought to human pride !-- 
The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 
Drop upon Fox's grave the tear, 

*T will trickle to his rival's bier ; 

O'er Pitt’s the mournful requiem sound, 
And Fox’s shall the notes rebound. 

The solemn echo seems te cry,— 

“* Here let their discord with them die ; 

“ a not for those a separate doom, 

es om Fate made brothers in the tomb, 
«* But search the land of living men, 

** Where wilt thou find their like agen ?"” 





7" 


DESCRIPTION OF LORD MARMION, 
[From the same. } 


I, 


AY sat on Norham’s castled steep, 
And Tweed's fair river broad and deep, 

And Cheviot’s mountains lone: 
The battled towers, the Donjon Keep, 
The loop-hole grates where captives weep, 
The flanking walls that round it sweep, 

In yellow lustre shone. 
The warriors on the turrets high, 
Moving athwart the evening sky, 

Seemed forms of giant height : 
Their armour, as it caught the rays, 
Flashed back again the western blaze, 

In lines of dazzling light, 


Ij. 


St. George’s banner, broad and gay, 
Now faded, as the fading ray 

Less bright, and less, was flung ; 
The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the Donjon tower, 

So heavily it hung. 
The scouts had parted on their search, 

The castle gates were barr'd ; 
Above the gloomy portal arch, 
Timing his tootsteps to a march, 

The warder kept his guard, 
Low humming, as he paced along, 
Some ancient Border gathering song. 


A distant 

















































































































POETRY. 


Hil. 


A distant trampling sound he hears, 

He looks abroad, and soon appears, 

O’er Horncliff-hill, a plamp of spears, 
Beneath a pennon gay ; 

A horseman, darting from the crowd, 

Light lightning from a summer cloud, 

Spurs on his mettled courser proud, 
Before the dark artay. 

Beneath the sable palisade, 

That closed the castle barricade, 
His bugle-horn he blew; 

The warder hasted from the wall, 

And warned the Captain in the hall, 
For well the blast he knew ; 

And joyfully that Knight did call, 

To sewer, squire, and seneschal, 


IV. 


** Now broach ye a pipe of Malvoisie, 
Bring pasties of the doe, 
And quickly make the entrance free, 
And bid my heralds ready be, 
And every minstrel sound his glee, 
And all our trumpets blow ; 
And, from the platfarm, spare ye not 
To fire a noble salvo-shot : 
Lord Marmion waits below.”--- 
Then to the castle’s lower ward 
Sped torty yeomen tall, 
The iron-studded gates unbarred, 
Raised the portcullis’ ponderous guard, 
The lofty palisade unsparred, 
And let the draw-bridge fall, 


V. 


Along the bridge Lord Marmion rede, 
Proudly his red-roan charger trod, 
His helm hung at the saddle-bow ; 
Well by his visage you might know 
He was a stalworth knight, and keen, 
And had in many a battle been ; 

The scar on his browmcheek revealed 
A token true of Bosworth field; 

bis eye-brow dark, and eye of fire, 
Shewed spirit proud, and prompt to ire ; 
Yet lines of thought upon his cheek, 
Did deep design and counsel speak,. 











POETRY. 


His forehead by his casque worn bare, 

His thick moustache and curly hair, 

Coal-black, and grizzled here and there, 
But more through toii than age ; 


His square-turned joints, and strength of limb, 


Shewed him no carpet knight so trim, 
But in close fight a champion grim, 
In camps, a leader sage. 


VI. 


Well was he armed from head to heel 

In mail, and plate, of Milan steel ; 

But his strong helm, of mighty cost, 

Was all with burnish’d gold emboss'd 5 
Amid the plumage of the crest, 

A falcon hovered on her nest, 

With wings outspread, and forward breast ; 
E’en such a falcon, on his shield, 

Soared sable in an azure field ; 

The golden legend bore aright, 


‘“¢ WHO CHECKS AT ME, TO DEATH IS DIGHT.”* 


Blue was the charger’s broidered rein ; 
Blue ribbons decked his arching mane ; 
The knightly housing’s ample fold 

Was velvet blue, and trapp’d with gold, 


VII. 


Behind him rode two gallant squires, 

Of noble name, and knightly sires ; 

They burned the gilded spurs to claim ; 

For well could each a war-horse tame, 
Could draw the bow, the sword could sway, 
And lightly bear the ring away ; 

Nor less with courteous precepts stored, 
Could dance in hall, and carve at board, 
And frame love ditties passing rare, 

Aad sing them to a lady fair. 


VIII. 


Four men-at-arms came at their backs, 
With halberd, bill, and battle-axe : 

They bore Lord Marmion’s lance so strong, 
And led his sumpter mules along, 

And ambling palfrey, when at need 

Him listed ease his battle-steed. 

The last, and trustiest of the four, 

On high his forky pennon bore ; 

Like swallow’s tail, in shape and hue, 
Flutter’d the streamer glossy blue, 


Where, 
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POETRY. 


Where, blazoned sable, as before, 
The towering falcon seemed to soar. 
Last, twenty yeomen, two and two, 

In hosen black, and jerkins blue, 

With faicons broider'd on each breast, 
Attended on their lord’s behest. 

Each, chosen for an archer good, 

Knew hunting-craft by lake or wood ; 
Each one a six-foot bow could bend, 
And far a cloth. yard shaft could send ; 
Fach held a boar-spear tough and strong, 
And at their beits (her quivers rung. 
Their dusty palireys, and array, 

Shewed they had marched a weary way. 


































THE HOST'S TALE, 


{From the same.] 


AIX, 
CLERK could tell what years have flowaz 
Since Alexander filled our throne, 
(Third monarch of that warlike name,) 
And eke the time when here he came 
‘Toseek Sir Hugo, then our lord: 
A braver never drew’ a sword ; 
A wiser never, at the beur 
Of midnight, spoke the word of power; 
The same whom ancient records cal} 
The founder of the Goblin-Hall. 
I would, Sir Knight, your longer stay 
Gave you that cavern to survey, 
Of lofty roof, and ample size, 
Beneath the castle deep it lies : 
"To hew the living rock profound, 
The floor to pave, the arch to round, 
There never toiled a mortal arm, 
It all was wrought by word and charm ; 
And I have heard my grandsire say, 
That the wild clamour and affray 
Of those dread artizans of hell, 
Who laboured under Hugo’ s spell, 
Sounded as loud as ocean’s war, 
Among the caverns of Dunbar. 





POETRY. 


XX, 

* The king Lord Gifford’s castle sought, 
Deep-labouring with uncertain thought : 
Even then he mustered all his host, 

To meet upon the western coast ; 

For Norse and Danish galleys plied 
Their oars within the firth of Clyde, 
There floated Haco’s banner trim, 

Above Norweyan warriors grim, 

Savage of heart, and large of limb ; 
Threatening both continent and isle, 
Bute, Arran, Cunninghame, and Kyle. 
Lord Gifford deep beneath the ground, 
Heard Alexander's bugle sound, 

And tarried not his garb to change, 

But, in his wizard habit strange, 

Came forth,—a quaint and fearful sight ! 
His mantle lined with fox-skins white ; 
His high and wrinkled forehead bore 

A pointed cap, such as of yore 

Clerks say that Pharaoh's Magi wore ; 
His shoes were marked with cross and spell ; 
Upon his breast a pentacle ; 

His zone, of virgin parchment thin, 
Or, as some tell, of dead man’s skin, 
Bore many a planetary sign, 
Combust, and retrograde, and trine ; 
And in his hand he held prepared, 

A naked sword without a guard, 


XXII. 
“ Dire dealings with the fiendish race 
Had marked strange lines upon his face ; 
Vigil and fast had worn him grim, 
His eye-sight dazzled seemed, and dim, 
As one unused to upper day ; © 
Even his own menials with dismay 
Beheld, Sir Knight, the griesly sire, 
In this unwonted wild attire ;— 
Unwonted, for traditions run, 
He seldom thus beheld the sun. 
‘« I know,” he said,—his voice was hoarse, 
And broken seemed its hollow force,— 
‘* | know the cause, although untold, 
Why the king seeks his vassal’s hold : 
Vainly from me my liege would know 
His kingdom's future weal or woe ; 
But yet, if strong his arm and heart, 


Eis courage may do more than art. 
“« OF 























































POETRY: 


XXII. 


«« Of middle air the demons proud, 

Who ride upon the racking cloud, 

Can read, in fixed or wandering star, 

The issue of events afar ; 

But still their sullen aid withhold, 

Save when by mightier force controuled. 
Such late I summoned to my hall ; 

And though so potent was the cal}, 

That scarce the deepest nook of hell 

[ deemed a refuge from the spell, 

Yet, obstinate, in silence still, 

The haughty demon mocks my skill. 

But thou,—who little knowest thy might, 
As born upon that blessed night, 

When yawning graves, and dying groan, 
Proclaimed hell’s empire overthrown,— 
With untaught valour shalt compel, 
Response denied to magic spell.”"— 

** Gramercy,” quoth our monarch free, 

*€ Place him but front to front with me, 
And, by this good and honoured brand, 
The gitt of Caeur-de-Lion’s hand, 

Soothly I swear, that, tide what tide, 

The demon shall a buffet bide.”"— 

His bearing bold the wizard viewed, 

And thus, well pleased, his speech renewed.— 
** There spoke the blood of Malcolm !=mark : 
Forth pacing hence, at midnight dark, 
The rampart seek, whose circling crown 
Crests the ascent of yonder down : 

A southern entrance shalt thou find ; 
There halt, and there thy bugle wind, 
And trust thine elfin foe to see, 

In guise of thy worst enemy : 

Couch then thy lance, and spur thy steed— 
Upon him! and St. George to speed ! 

It he godown, thou soon shalt know, 

W hate'er these airy sprites ¢an shew ;— 
if thy heart fail thee in the strife, 

Lam no warrant for thy life.”"— 


XXIII. 
** Soon as the midnight bell did ring, 
Alone, and armed, rode forth the king 
To that old camp's deserted round :— 
Sir Knight, you well might mark the mound, 
Left hand the town,—the Pictish race 
The trench, long since, in blood did trace ; 































































































POETRY. 


The moor around is brown and bare, 
The space within is green and fair. 
The spot our village children know, 
For there the earliest wild flowers grow ; 
But woe betide the wandering wight, 
That treads its circle in the night! 
The breadth across, a bowshot clear, 
Gives ample space for full career ; 
Opposed to the four points of Heaven, 
By four deep gaps are entrance given. 
The southernmost our monarch past, 
Halted, and blew a gallant blast , 

And on the north, within the ring, 
Appeared the form of England's king ; 
Who then, a thousand leagues afar, 
In Palestine waged holy war : 

Yet arms like England's did he wield, 
Alike the leopards in the shield, 
Alike his Syrian courser's frame, 

The rider's length of limb the same : 
Long afterwards did Scotland know, 
Fell Edward was her deadliest toe. 


XXIV. 
*« The vision made our monarch start, 
But soon he mann’d his noble heart, 
And in the first career they ran, 
The Elfin Knight fell horse and man ; 
Yet did a splinter of his lance 
Through Alexander's visor glance, 
And razed the sl ‘n—a puny wound. 
The king, light leaping to the ground, 
With naked blade his phantom foe 
Compelled the future war to show. 
Of Largs he saw the glorious plain, 
Where still gigantic bones remain, 
Memorial of the Danish war ; 
Himself he saw amid the field, 
On high his brandished war-axe wield, 
And strike proud Haco from his car, 
While all around the shadowy kings, 
Denmark's grim ravens cower'd their wings. 
"Tis said, that, im that awful night, 
Remoter visions met his sight, 
Foreshewing future conquests far, 
When our sons’ sons wage northera war; 
A royal city, tower, and spire, 
Reddened the midnight sky with fire; 
And shouting crews her navy bore, 
Triumphant, to the victor shore. 
1808. U 
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POETRY. 


Such signs may learned clerks explain, 
They pass the wit of simple swain, 
XXV. 
«The joyful king turned home again, 
Headed his host, and quelled the Dane ; 
But yearly, when returned the night 
Of his strange combat with the sprite, 
His wound must bleed and smart ; 
Lord Gifford then would gibing say, 
‘* Bold as ye were, my liege, ye pay 
The penance of your start.” 
Long since, beneath Dunfermline’s nave, 
King Alexander fills his grave 
Our Lady give him rest!, 
Yet still the nightly spear and shield 
‘The eltin warrior doth wield, 
Upon the brown hill's breast ; 
And many a knight hath proved his chance, 
In the charmed ring to break a lance, 
But all have foully sped ; 
Save two, as legends tell, and they 
Were Wallace wight, and Gilbert Hay.— 
Gentles, my tale is said.” 





SONG OF LOCHINVAR. 
[From the same. ] 


YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best, 
And save his good broad-sword he weapons had none ; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
‘Lhere never was kniglit like the young Lochinvar. 


He staid not for brake, and he stopped not fér stone. 
Fle swam the Esk river where ford there was none; 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride’s-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all: 
‘Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word,) 

‘** O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 


Ur to dance at our bridal young Lord Lochinvar ?"=— 
“* [ long 





















































POETRY. 


«“ T long wooed your daughter, my-suit you denied ;— 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide— 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine, 

There are maidetts in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 


The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up, 
He quatted off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With 2 smile on her Jips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took ber soft hand, ere her mother could bar,— 
«« Now tread we a measure !”" said young Lochinvar. 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never ah; all such a galliard did grace ; 

While ber mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the br idegro ma stor © dat igling his bonnet and plume ; ; 
Av. the bride-maidens w! hisper ‘d, “ "I were better by far 
‘To have matched our fair cousin ‘vith young Lochinvar.’ 


One touch to her hand, and-one word in her ear, 

When they reached the ball-door, and the charger stood near ; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

es She j is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 
They'll have tleet steeds that follow,” quoth young Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ‘mong Grames of the Netherby clan ; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgrav es, they rode and they ran: 
There was racing, and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye ne'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 


(307) 





CHRISTMAS. 


[From the same. | 


He on more wood !—the wind is chill ; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
Each age has deemed the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer : 
Even heathen yet, the savage Dane 
At Iol more deep the mead did drain ; 
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POETRY. 


High on the beach his galleys drew, 

Aud feasted all his pirate crew ; 

Then in his low and pine-built ball, 
Where shields and axes decked the wall, 
They gorged upon the half-dressed steer , 
Caroused in seas of sable beer ; 

While round, in brutal jest, were thrown 
The half-gnawed rib, and marrow-bone ; 
Or listened all, in grim delight, 

While scalds yelled out the joys of fight. 
Then forth, in frenzy would they hie, 
While wildly loose their red locks fly, 

Aad dancing round the blazing pile, 
‘They make such barbarous mirth the while, 
As best might to the mind recal 

The boisterous j joys of Odin’s hall. 

And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had rolled, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With ail his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honour to the holy night: 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung ; 
That only night, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 
The hall was dressed with holly green ; 
Korth to the wood did merry-inen go, 
To gather,in the misletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose ; 
The lord, underog: ating, share 

The vulgar game of a post and pair.” 
All hailed, with uncontrouled delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
‘That to the cottage, as the crown, 
brought tidings of salvation down, 

The fire, with well dried logs supplie 
Went roaring up the chimney wide’; 

The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 
Scrubbed till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the ‘squire and Jord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawa, 

By old blue coated serving-man ; 






















































POETRY. 


Then the grim boar’s-head frowned on high 
Crested with bays end rosemary. 
Well can the green-garbed ranger tell, 
How, when, and where, the monster tell ; 
Ww hat dogs before his death he tore, 
And all the baiting of the boar. 
The wasse} round in good brown bowls, 
Garnished with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reeked ; hard by 
Plumb-porridge stood, and Christmas pye 5 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 
At such high-tide her savory goose. 
Then came the merry masquers in, 
And carols roared with blithesome dip ; 
if unmelodious was the song, 
it was a hearty note, and strong, 
Who lists may in their mumming see 
‘Traces of ancient mystery ; 
White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visors made ; 
a QO! what masquers richly dight 

an bo: ist of bosoms halt so hi cht! : 
: ngland was merry England, when 
Old C bch nas brought bis sports again. 
"L'was Christmas broached the mightiest ale; 
"L was Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft-could cheer 


S 
The poor man's heart through half the year. 
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PHQZBE DAWSON. 


[From Mr, Cragse's Parisu Reeisrer. ) 


WO summers since, I saw at Laromas fair, 
The sweetest flower that ever blossom’d there ; 


When Phebe Dawson gaily cross'd the green, 
In haste to see, and happy to be seen; 4 
ter air, her manners, all who saw, admir’ d; 


Courteous though coy, and gentle though retir "d; 


» joy of youth and health her eyes s display 'd, 
Ay 7 ease of heart her every look convey ‘d; 
A native skill her simple robes express’d, 
As with untutor’d elegance she dress’; . 
The lads around admir'd so fair a sight, 
And Phwhe felt, and felt she gave, delight. 
Admirers soon of every age she gain’d, 
Her beauty won them, and her worth retain’d ; 



















POETRY. 


Envy itself eauld no contempt display, 
They wish’d her well whom é om they wish'd away ; 
Correct in thought, she judg’d a servant's place 
Preserv’d a rustic beauty from disgrace ; 
But yet on Sunday-eve in freedom’s hour, 
With secret joey she felt that beauty’s power ; 
When soroe proud bliss upon the heart would steal, 
That, poor or rich, a beauty still must feel — 
At length, the youth ordain’d to move her breast, 
Before the swains with bolder spirit press'd ; 
With looks less timid made his passion know n, 
And pleas'd by manners, most unlike her own ; 
Loud thcugh in love, and confident though you ng ; 
Fierce ia his air, and voluble of tongue ; 
By trade a taylor, though, in scorn of trade, 
He serv'd the squire, and brush’d the coat he made ; 
Yet now would Phebe her consent afford, 
Her slave alone, again he'd mount the board ; 
With her should years of growing love be spent, 
And growing wealth :—She sigh'd and Jook’d consent. 
Now, through the lane, up hill, and cross the green, 
{Seen by but few and blushing to be seen— 
Dejected, thoughtful, anxious, and affaid), 
Led by the lover, walk'd the silent maid : 
Slow through the meadows rov'd they many a mile, 
Toy'd by each bank, and trifled at each stile ; 
Where, as he painted every blissful view, 
And highly colour’d what he strongly drew, 
‘The pensive damsel, prone to tender fears, 
Dimim'd the false prospect with propbetic tears : 
Thus pass'd th’ allotted hours, till lingering late, 
The lover Joiter’d at the master’s gate ; 
There he pronounced adieu! and yet would stay, 
‘Till children—sooth’d—intreated—forced away : 
He would of coldness, though indulged, complain, 
And oft retire, and oft return again ; 
When if his teasing vex'd her gentle mind, 
‘The grief assum'd compell'd her to-be kind ! 
For he would proot of plighted kindness crave, 
‘That she resented first and then forgave, 
And, to his grief and penance yielded more, 
‘Than his presumption had required before : 
Ah! fy temptation, youth ! refrain, 
Each yielding maid and each presuming swain ! 


Lo! now witb red rent cloak and bonnet black, 
And torn greyn gown loose hanging at her back, 
One who an infant in her arms sustains, 


Aod seems in patience striving with her pains ; Pinch’d 
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Pinch'd are her looks, as one who pines for bread, 

Whose cares are growing, and whose hopes are fled ; 

Pale her parch'd lips, her heavy eyes sunk low, 

And tears unnoticed from their channels flow ; 

Serene hér manner, till some sudden pain, 

Frets the meek soul and then she's calm again ; 

Her broken pitcher to the pool she takes, 

And every step with cautious terror makes ; 

For not alone that infant in her arms, 

But nearer cause, her anxious soul alarms ; 

With water burthen'd, then she picks her way, 

Slowly and cautious, in the clinging clay ; 

Till, in mid-green, she trusts a place unsound, 

And deeply plunges in th’ adhesive ground ; 

Thence, but with pain, her slender toot she takes, 

While hope the mind as strength the-frame forsakes ; 

Kor when so full the cup of sorrow grows, 

Add but a drop, it instantly o’erflows.— 

And now her path, but not her peace, she gains, 

Safe from her task, but shivering with her pains ; 

Her home she reaches: open leaves the door, 

And placing first her infant on the floor, 

She bares her bosom to the wind and sits, 

And sobbing struggles with the rising fits ; 

In vain, they come, she feels th’ inflating grief, 

That shats the swelling bosom from relief ; 

That speaks in feeble cries a soul distrest, 

Or the sad Jaugh that cannot be represt ; 

The neighbour-matron leaves her wheel and flies 

With all the aid her poverty supplies ; 

Unfee'd, the calls of Nature she obeys, 

Not led by profit, nor allur’d by praise ; 

And waiting long, till these contentions cease, 

She speaks of comfort and departs in peace. 
Friend of distress! the mourner feels thy aid, 
She cannot pay thee, but thou wilt be paid. 


But who this child of weakness, want, and care? 
‘Tis Phebe Dawson, pride of Lammas-fair ; 
Who took her lover for his sparkling eyes, 
Expressions warm, and love-inspiring lies ; 
Compassion first assail’d her gentle heart, 
For ali his suffering, all his bosom’s smart : 
** And then his prayers! they woulda savage move, 
** And win the coldest of the sex to love :” 
But ah! too soon his looks success declar'd, 
Too late her Joss the marriage-rite repair'd; —. 
The faithless flatterer then his vows forgot, 
A captious tyrant, or a noisy sot : 
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Tf present, railing, till he saw her pain‘d ; 
If absent, spending what their labours gain‘d ; 
Till that fair form in want and sickness pin'd, 
And hope and comfort fled that gentle mind. 
Then fly temptation, youth ; resist, refrain! 
Nor let me preach for ever and in vain ! 

































































































THE SEXTON. 
[From the same.] 


Y record ends :—but hark ! ev’n now I hear 
The bell of death, and know not whose to fear: 
Our tarmers all and all our hinds were well ; 
In no man’s cottage, danger seem'd to dwell :— 
Yet death of man proclaim these heavy chimes, 
For thrice they sound, with pausing space, three times, 
** Go: of my sexton seek, whose days are sped ?"— 
“«* What! he, himself! - - - and is old Dibble dead :" 
His eightieth year he reach'd still undecay’d, 
And rectors five to one close vault convey’d: - - - 
But he is gone ; his care and skill I lose, 
And gain a mournful subject for my muse : 
His masters lost, he'd oft in turn deplore, 
And kindly add,—* Heaven grant, I Jose no more !’ 
Yet while he spake, a sly and pleasant glance 
Appear'd at variance with his complaisance ; 
For, as he told their fate and varying worth, 
He archly look’d,—* 1 yet may bear thee forth.’ 
‘© When first”—(he so began) —‘‘ my trade I ply’d, 
Good master Addle was the parish-guice ; 
** His clerk and sexton, I beheld with fear, 
‘** His stride majestic and his frown severe ; 
A noble pillar of the church he stood, 
Adorn'd with college-gown and parish-hood ; 
‘** Then, as he pac’d the hallow’d aisles about, 
** He fill'd the sevenfold surplice fairly out : 
But in his pulpit wearied down with prayer, 
‘€ He sat and seem'd in his study’s chair ; 
“« For while the anthem swell'd, aud when it ceasd, 
«© Th’ expecting people view'd their slumbering priest ; 
** Who dozing, died.—-Our parson Peele was next: 
“« « 7 will not spare you,’ was bis favourite text: 
Nor did he spare, but raised them many a pound ; 
Ev'n me he mulet for my poor rood of ground ; 
Yet car’d he nought, but with a gibing speech, 
® *« What should I do,’ quoth he, ‘but what J preach? 
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His piercing jokes (and he'd a plenteous store) 
Were daily ofter'd both to rich and poor ; 

His scorn, his love, in playful words he spoke ; 

His pity, praise, and promise, were a joke : 

But though so young, and blest with spirits high, 
He died as grave as any judge could die : 

The strong attack suddu'd his lively powers,— 

His was the grave and doctor Grandspear ours,” 

«« Then were there golden times the village round; 
In his abundance all appear’d t abound ; 

Liberal and rich, a plenteous board he spread, 

Ev'n cool dissenters at his table fed ; 

Who wish'd--and hop’d--and thought a man so kind, 
A way to Heaven, though not their own, might find ; 
To them, to all, he was polite and free, 

Kind to the poor, and, ah! most kind to me: 

* Ralph,’ would he say, ‘ Ralph Dibble, thou art old; 
* That doublet fit, ‘twill keep thee from the cold : 

* How does my sexton ?—What ! the times are hard; 
‘ Drive that stout pig and pen him in thy yard.’ 

But most, his reverence lov’d a mirthful jest ;— 

‘ Thy coat is thins why, man, thou’rt barely drest ; 
‘ Its worn to th’ thread! but I have nappy beer ; 

‘ Clap that within, and see how they a2 coe 

«© Gay days were these ; but they were quickly past: 
When first he came, we found he cou'dn't last : 

An whoreson cough (and at the fall of leaf) 

Upset him quite :—but what's the Rain of grief? 

** Then came the Author-Rector; his delight 

Was all in books; to read them, or to write: 
Women and men, he strove alike to shun, 

And hurried homeward, when his tasks were done ; 
Courteous enough, but careless what he said, 

For points of learning he reserv'd his head ; 

And when addressing either poor or rich, 

He knew no better than his cassock which: 

He, like an osier, was of pliant kind, 

Erect by Nature, but to bend inclin’d ; 

Not like a creeper falling to the ground, 

Or meanly catching on the neighbours round ;— 
Careless was he of surplice, hood, and band,— 

And kindly took them as they came to hand ; 

Nor like the doctor wore a world of hat, 

As if he sought for dignity in that: 

He talk'd, he gave, but not with cautious rales ; 
Nor turn’d from gypsies, vagabonds, or fools ; 

It was his nature, but they thought it whim, 

And 60 our beaux and beauties turn’d from him: 

Of questions, much he wrote, profound and dark,— 
How spake the serpent, and where stopped the ark; 
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From what far land the queen of Sheba came ; 
Who Salem's priest, and what his father’s name; 
He made the Song of Songs its mysteries yield, 
And revelations to the word, reveal’d. 

He sleeps i’ the aisle, - - - but not a stone records 
His name or fame, his actions or his words: — 
And truth, your reverence, when I look around, 
And mark the tombs in our sepulchral ground, 
(Though dare J of not one man’s hope to doubt,) 
I'd join the party who repose without, 

‘* Next came a Youth from Cambridge, and in truth, 
He was a sober and a comely youth; | 

He blush’d in meekness as a modest man, 

And gain’d attention ere ‘his task began : 

When preaching seldom ventur’d on reproof, 

But touch’d his neighbours tenderly enough. 

** Him, in his youth, a clamorous sect assail'd, 
Advis'd and censured, flatter’d,—and prevailed.— 
Then did he much his sober hearers vex, 

Confound the simple, and the sad perplex ; 

To a new style his reverence rashly took ; 

Loud grew his voice, to threat’ning swell’d his look ; 
Above, below, on either side, ‘ie gaz'd, 


' Amazing all, and most himself amaz’d : 


No more he read his preachments pure and plain, 

But Jaunch’d outright, and rose and sank again ; 

At times he smil’d in scorn, at times he wept, 

And such sad coil with words of vengeance kept, 
That our best sleepers started as they slept. 

**« « Conviction comes like lightning,’ he would cry ; 

‘ In vain you seek it, and in vain you fly ; 

‘ “Tis like the rushing of the mighty wind, 

‘ Unseen its progress, but its power you find; 

‘ It strikes the child ere yet its reason wakes ; 

‘ His reason fled, the ancient sire it shakes; 

The proud, learn’d man, and him who loves to know 
* How and from whence these gusts of grace will blow, 
‘It shuns,—but sinners in their way impedes, 

‘ And sots and harlots visité in their deeds ; 

‘ Of faith and penance it supplies the place ; ? 


~ 


‘ Assures the vilest that they live by grace, : 
‘ And, without running, makes them win the race, 
«« Such was the doctrine our young prophet taught; 
And here conviction, there confusion wrought: 
When his thin cheek assum'd a deadly hue, 

And all the rose to one small spot withdrew : 
They call'd it hectic; ‘twas a fiery flush, 

More fix’d and deeper than the maiden blush ; 
His paler lips the pearly teeth disclos’d, 

Aud lab’ring lungs the length’ning speech oppos'd, 
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“ No more his span-girth shanks and quiv’ring thighs, 
«« Upheld a body of the smaller size ; 
“© But down he sank upon his dying-bed, 
** And gloomy crotchets fill’d his wandering head. 
“« * Spite of my faith, all-saving faith, he cried, 
*« «7 fear of worldly works, the wicked pride; 
«« « Poor as 1 am, degraded, abject, blind, 
«« «The good I've wrought still rankles in my mind ; 
«« « My alms-deeds all, and every deed I've done, 
«« « My moral-rags defile me every one ; 
«« «Tt should not be: what say’st thou ? tell me, Ralph,” 
** Quoth I, ¢ Your reverence, I believe, you're safe ; 
** « Your faith’s your prop, nor have you pass’d such tune, 
** € In life’s good-works as swell them to a crime. 
*« «If I of pardon for my sins were sure, 
<< « Abow my goodness I would rest secure.’ 
“* Such was his end ; and mine approaches fast ; 
“«« T’'ve seen my best of preachers,—and my last.” 
He bow’d, and archly smil'd at what he-said, 
Civil but sly : - - - And is old Dibble dead ? 
Yes! he is gone: and we are going all; 
Like flowers we wither, and like leaves we fall : 
Here, with an intant, joyful sponsors come, 
Then bear the new-made Christian to its home: 
A few short years and we behold him stand 
To ask a blessing, with his bride in hand: 
A few, still seeming shorter, and we hear 
His widow weeping at her busband’s bier: 
Thus, as the mouths succeed, shall :ntants take 
Their names, while parents them and us forsake ; 
Thus brides again and bridegrooms blithe shall kneel, 
By love or law compell'd their vows to seal, 
Ere I again or one like me, explore 
These simple annals of the Vittace Poor. 


on 
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BEACHY HEAD. 
[From Mrs. Cuanrorte Smirn’s Miscercangzous Poems.) 


N thy stupendous summit, rock sublime ! 
That o’er the channel rear’d, half way at sea, 

The mariner at early morning hails, 
I would reclitie ; while Fancy should go forth, 
And represent the strange and awtul hour 
Of vast concussion; when the Omnipotent 
Stretch’d forth his arm, and rent the solid hills, 
Bidding the impetwous main flood rush between 
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The rifted shores, and from the continent 
Eternally divided this green isle. 
Imperial lord of the bigh southern coast ! 
From thy projeeting head-land I would mark 
Far in the east the shades of night disperse, 
Melting and thinned, as from the dark blue weve 
Emerging, brilliant rays of arrowy light 
Dart trom the horizon ; when the glorious sun 
Just lifts above it his resplendent orb. 
Advances now, with feathery silver touched, 
The rippling tide of flood; glisten the sands, 
While, inmates of the chalky clefts that scar 
Thy sides precipitous, with shrill harsh cry, 
Their white wings glancing in the level beam, 
The terns, and gulls, and tarrocks seek their food, 
And thy rough hollows echo to the voice, 
Of the gray choughs, and ever-restless daws, 
With clamour not unlike the chiding hounds, 
While the lone shepherd, and his baying dog, 
Drive to thy turfy crest his bleating flock. 
The high meridian of the day is past, 

And Ocegn now, reflecting the calm Heaven, 
Is of cerulean hue ; and murmurs low 
The tide of ebb, upon the level sands. 
The sloop, her angular canvas shifting still, 
Catches the light and variable airs 
That but a little crisp the summer sca, 
Dimpling its tranquil surface. 

Afar off, 


And just emerging from the arch immense 
Where seem to part the elements, a fleet 

Of fishing vessels stretch their lesser sails ; 

While more remote, and like a dubious spot 

Just hanging in the horizon, laden deep, 

The ship of commerce richjy freighted, makes 
Her slower progress, on her distant voyage, 
Bound to the orient climates, where the sun 
Matures the spice within its odorous shell, 

And, rivalling the gray worm’'s filmy toil, 

Bursts from its pod the vegetable down ; 

Which in long turban'd wreaths, from torrid. heat 
Defends the brows of Asia’s countless casts. 
There the earth hides within her glowing breast 
The beamy adamant and the round pear} 
Enchased in rugged covering ; which the slave, 
With perilous and breathless toil, tears off 

From the rough sea-rock, deep beneath the waves. 
These are the toys of Nature ;-and her sport 

Of little estimate in Reason’s eye : 


4\nd they who reason, with abhorenee see M 
any, 
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Man, for such gaudes and baubles, violate 

The sacred freedom of his fellow man— 
Erroneous estiinate! As Heaven's pure air, 
Fresh as it blows on this aérial height, 

Or sound of seas upon the stony strand, 

Or inland, the gay harmony of birds, 

And winds that wander in the leafy woods ; 
Are to the unadulterate taste more worth 

‘Than the elaberate harmony, brought out 
Irom fretted stop, or modulated airs 

Of vocal science.—So the brightest gems, 
Glancing resplendent on the regal crown, 

Or trembling in the high-born beauty’s ear, 
Are poor and paltry, to the lovely light 

Of the fair star, that as the day declines, 
Attendant on her queen, the crescent moon, 
Bathes her bright tresses in the eastern wave. 
For now the sun is verging to the sea, 

And as he westward sinks, the floating clouds 
Suspended, move upon the evening gale, 

And gathering round his orb as if to shade 

The insufferable brightness, they resign 

Their gauzy whiteness ; and more warm’d, assume 
All hues of purple. There, transparent gold 
Mingles with ruby tints and sapphire gleams, 
And colours, such as Nature through her works 
Shews only in the ethereal canopy. 

Thither aspiring Fancy fondly soars, 
Wandering sublime thro’ visionary vales, 
Where bright pavilions rise, and trophies fann'd 
By airs celestial ; and adorn’d with wreaths 
Ot tlowers that bloom amid elysian bowers. 
Now bright and brighter still the colours glow, 
Till half the lustrous orb witbin the flood 
Seems to retire: the flood reflecting still 

Its splendour, and in mimic glory drest ; 

Till the last ray shot upward, fires the clouds 
With blazing crimson ; then in paler light, 
Long lines of tenderer radiance, lingering yield 
To partial darkness; and on the opposing side 
The early moon distinctly rising, throws 

Her pearly brilliance on the trembling tide. 
The tishermen, who at set seasons pass 

Many a league off at sea their toiling night, 
Now hail their comrades, ftom their daily task 
Returning ; and make ready for their own, 
With the night tide commencing :The night tide 
Bears a dark vessel on, whose bull and sails 
Mark her a coaster from the north. Her kecl 


Now ploughs the sand; and sidelong now she Jeans, 
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While with loud clamour her athletic crew 
Unload her; and resounds the busy hum 
‘Along the wave-worn rocks. Yet more remote, 
Where the rough cliff hangs beetling o'er its base, 
All breathes repose ; the water's rippling sound 
Scarce heard ; but now and then the sea-snipe's cry 
Just tells that something living is abroad ; 
And sometimes crossing on the moun bright line, 
Glimmers the skiff, faintly discern’d awhile, 
Then lost in shadow. 
Contemplation here, 
' High on her throne of rock, aloot may sit, 
And bid recording Memory uutcld 
Her scroll voluminous—bid her retrace 
The period, when from Neustria’s hostile shore 
The Norman launch’'d his galleys, and the bay 
O'er which that mass of ruin frowns even now 
In vain and sullen menace, then received 
The new invaders ; a proud martial race, 
Of Scandinavia the undaunted sons, 
Whom Dogon, Fier-a-brass, and Humfroi led 
To conquest: while Trinacria to their power 
Yielded her wheaten garland; and when thou, 
Parthenope ! within thy fertile bay 
Receiv'd the victors.— 
In the mailed ranks 
Of Normans landing on the British coast 
Rode Taillefer ; and with astounding voice 
Thunder'd the war song daring Roland sang 
First in the fierce contention: vainly brave, 
One not inglorious struggle England made—~ 
But failing, saw the Saxon heptarchy 
Finish for ever.—Then the holy pile, 
Yet seen upon the field of conquest, rose, 
Where to appease Heaven's wrath for so much blood, 
The conquerer bade unceasing prayers ascend, 
And requiems for the slayers and the slain. 
But Jet not modern Gallia form from hence , 
Presumptuous hopes, that ever thou again, 
Queen of the isles! shalt crouch to foreign arms, 
Th’ enervate sons of Italy may yield ; 
And the Iberian, all his trophies torn, 
And wrapp'd in Superstition’s monkish weed, 
May shelter his abasement, and put on 
* Degrading fetters. Never! never thou! 
Imperial mistress of th’ obedient sea ; 
‘But thou, in thy integrity secure, 
Shalt now undaunted meet a world in arms 
England ! ‘twas where this promontory rears 
Its rugged brow above the channel wave, 


Parting 
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Parting the hostile nations, that thy fame, 

‘Thy naval fame was tarnish'd, at what time 
‘hou, leagued with the Batavian, gavest to Francé 
One day of triumph—triumph the more loud, 
Because even then so rare. Oh! well redeem'd, 
Since, by a series of illustrious men, 

Such as no other country ever réared, 

To vindicate her cause. It is a list 

W hich, as Fame echoes it, blanches the cheek 
Of bold ambition ; while the despot feels 

‘The extorted sceptre tremble in his grasp. 





JULIA, OR THE CONVENT OF ST. CLAIRE, 
{From Mrs. Orre’s Poems. } 


TRANGER, that massy, mouldering pile, 
4) Whose ivied ruins load the ground, 
Re-echoed once to pious strains 
By holy sisters breath’d around, 


There many a noble virgin came 
To bid the world she loved—adicu ; 
There, victim of parental pride, 
To years of hopeless grief withdrew, 


Yes, proud St. Claire! thy costly walls 
Have witnessed oft the mourner’s pain ; 
And hearts in joyless durance bound, 
Which sighed tor kindred hearts in vain. 


But never more within thy cells 

Shall beauty breathe the fruitless sigh, 
Nor hid beneath the envious veil 
Shall sorrow dim the sparkling eye. 


For now, a sight, by reason blest, 

Thy gloomy dome in ruins falls, 

While bats and screech-owls harbour there, 
Sole tenants of thy crumbling walls. \ 


And soon, blest change ! aé those dread plains, 
Where Etna’s burning torrents pour'd, 
Become, when Time its power has shed, 
With softly-smiling verdure stor'd : 


So when thy darkly-frowning towers 

The verdant plain no longer load, 

These scenes where sorrow reign'd, may prove 
Fond, faithful lover's blest abode. 
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And they shall pledge the nuptial vow, - 
Where once far different vows were heard ; 
And where thy pining virgins mourn'd, 
Shall babes, sweet smiling babes, be rear’d. 


Hail, glorious change, to Nature dear ! 
Methinks J see the bridal throng ; 
And hark, where lonely sisters pray'd, 
How sweetly swells the social song ! 


But nought, O! nought can her restore 
To social life, to happy love, 

Who once amidst thy cloister'd train 
With passion’s hopeless sorrow strove. 


Lamented maid! my faithtul Muse 
To pity’s ear shall teil thy tale ; 

Shall tell, at midnight’s awful hour 
Why groaning ghosts aftright the vale. 


On Julia’s softly dimpled cheek 

Just bloom’d to view youth’s opening rose, 
When, proudly stern, her father bade 

St. Claire’s dark walls her bloom enclose. 


But no reluctance to obey 

With tears bedew’d her beauteous cheek, 
Since love with soft persuasive power, 
Not yet had taught her heart to speak. 


«© Yes,—be a nun’s vocation mine, 

So I my brother's bliss improve ; 

His be their wealth,” sweet Julia cried, 
*« So I may boast my parents’ love !” 


Proud Clermont bless’d his generous child ; 
Her gentler mother dropp'd a tear, 

As if her boding heart foretold 

That love and Julia’s woes were near. 


For Jo! where glows the nuptial feast, 
And Clermont’s heir leads in his bride, 
While Julia, call’d that feast to grace, 
Sits by a blooming baron’s side. 


Dear, fatal hour! the feast is o'er, 
But still in faithful memory charms, 
And Julia's conscious heart has learnt 
To throb with passion’s new alarms. 


** Now then I feel the power of love,” 
She on her sleepless pillow cried, 
** Then must I still my sire obey, 
And this warm heart in cloisters hide ? 
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 But-hald, fend girl! thy throbbing breast 
May be with hopeless fondness fraught ; 
yet sure Montrose’s speaking eyes 

Declared he felt the love he taught.” 


And well her hopes his glance had read,— 
Montrose a mutual passion felt, 

Nor long his tender pangs concealed, 

But at her fect impassioned knelt, 


Her downcast eye, her blush, her smile 
To crown her lover's suit conspir'd, 
Who, bold in hope, to Clermont told 
The artless wish by fondness fired. 


But told in vain—** Away !” he cried ; 
‘© O’er me your pleadings boast no. power : 
Think not my son his rights shall yield, 
To swell my pining daughter's dower,” 


“«« No :—let his rights still sacred be,” 
Montrose with throbbing heart replied, 
'« Give me but Julia's willing hand, 

I ask, I wish for nought beside.” 


«* And darest thou think that Clermont’s child 
Shall e’er pronounce the nuptial vow 

Unless,” he said, “ I could a dower 

Equal to Clermont’s ratik bestow ! 


‘“* Away, young lord! entreat no more! 
Nor thus with vain complainings mourn ; 
For, ere to-morrow’s sun has set, 

My child shall to her cell return.” 


He spoke, and frowned.—Alas, Montrose ! 
tn vain thy manly bosom mourned ; 

For, cre to-morrow’s sun had set, 

Thy Julia to her cell returned, 


But changed indeed! Youth's opening rose 
Now on her cheek no longer glowed ; 

And now, with earthly cafes opprest, 
Before the holy shrine she bowed. 


Now to religion's rites no more 

Her heart with ready zeal impelled ; 
Ne more with geiuinse fervour warm, 
Her voice the holy anthem swelled. 


“ Whence pale thy cheek ? and whence, my child, 


Proceeds this change ?”’ the abbess said, 


‘* Why heaves thy breast with deep-drawn sighs, 


And wherefure droops thy youthful head ?” 
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‘* Yes,—you shall know,” the sufferer cried, 
** And Jet my fate your pity move ! 

See Passion’s victim! morn and eve 

This struggling soul is lost in love. 


“« And I yon sacred shrine profane ; 
The cross with languid zeal I press ; 
Montrose’s image claims the vows 
Which my false lips to Heaven address. 


"¢ Yes,—while I drop the sacred bead, 
His form obtrudes npon my view, 
And Love's warm tears my rosary wet 
Love claims the sigh devotion’s due. 


“« Inhuman Father! wilt thou risk 

My peace on earth, and hopes ef heaven ? 
Treinble, tyrannic parent, think 

What love may do to madness driven!" 


With pitying heart the abbess heard ; 
For she an answering pang bat known, 
And well her gentle soul could mourn 
A fate, a grief, so like her own. 


*« But why despair, my child >” shesaid, 
‘* Before thy father lowly kneel 

And teach that heart, tho’ fenced by pride, 
Compassion’s generous throb to feel.”’ 


Julia the kind advice obeyed ; 

And when the haughty Clermont came, 
Before his feet she lowly knelt, 

And hailed him by a parent’s name. 


‘« Think’st thou to wrong thy brother's rights 
I e’er can be by thee beguiled ?” 

*¢ Father !” her tremblings lips replied,” 

** Say, is not Julia too your child? 


'* For him you bid the nuptial feast, 
And all life's dearest blessings glow; 
While I, alike your child, you doom 
Te hopeless love, and lonely woe.” 


But vain remonstrance, tears, and prayers ; 
The Count's proud heart could all deride, 
For Nature’s voice can never melt 

‘he callous bosom fenced by pride. 


** Urge me no more,” he fiercely said, 

“* But know not long these prayers can last ; 
Reflect, fond girl! at morning’s\dawn 

The year of thy probation’s past!” 
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Pale, pale grew then her youthful cheek, 
Heart-piercing seem’d her mournful cry : 
«‘ Clermont! relent,” her mother cried, 
«* Nor coldly doom thy child to die." 


But vain was Julia's piercing shriek ; 

Nor justice he nor mercy knew : 

** Receive,”’ he said, ‘* my last embrace,"— 
Then from the mournful scene withdrew. 


Loud called the evening bell to prayers, 
But still on Julia vainly called, 

Who, leaning on her mother’s breast, 
With desperate words that breast appalled. 


“« Suppress, suppress thy grief, my child, 
Or fear to cal] dread vengeance down: 
Wouldst thou not tremble, impious girl ! 
Before thy God's avenging frown ?” 


« Paint not that gracious God in frowns, 
Did not for us a Saviour bleed ? 

In mercy clothe his awful power, 

For I shall soon that mercy need.” 


Dark, cheerless, awful is the night 

When tempests load the troubled air; 
But darker, gloomier is the mind , 
Where reigns the ghastly fiend Despair. 


Fond mother ! in thy Julia’s eyes 

Canst thou not see his reign is near ? 
Inhuman father! hark! loud groans 
Shall swell the blasi ;—beware ! beware ! 


‘* Mother, the hour commands thee hence,’ 
Sad Julia cried, ‘‘ we now must part ; 

And never may thy bosom know 

A grief like that which rends my heart! 


‘* In all thy prayer’s to-night for me, 
The awful throne of Heaven address, 
While I with grateful bosom kneel, 
And bid its power thy goodness bless.’ 


Speechless the mourning mother heard ; 

Her tongue denied the word ‘ farewell !’ 
At length her quivering lips she pressed 

And Julia hurried to her cell.— 


Now chill and loud the North wind blew, 
Through the long aisles hoarse murmurs tan; 
‘The shuddering sisters’ cheeks were pale, 
When they their midnight tasks began, 
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Mocked by deep groans each anthem seemed, 
The vaulted roots still gloomier grew : 

The blast of night was swelled by shrieks, 
The bird of night ill-omened flew. 


The trembling tapers grew more pale, 
While, where their languid radiance fell, 
A phantom dimly seemed to glide, 

And loud was heard the passing bell. 


** Did you not see a phantom flit ? 

Did you not hear the passing bell ?” 

Fach sister cried ; while, pale with dread, 
With hurried steps she sought her cell. 


At length arose the fatal morn 
Decreed to seal sad Julia’s doom, 

And make the worm of hopeless love 
Feed on her beauty’s opening bloom. 


** Julia, thy bridal vest prepare ; 

Thy heavenly spouse expects thee ; rise {”’ 
The abbess cried.—*‘* Oh, stay awhile,” 
Julia with broken tones replies. 


«« The tapers burn, the altar glows, 
Robed are the priests in costly pride, 
The organ sounds! Prepare !""—Again 
‘¢ One moment stay !" the victim cried. 


When through the long and echoing aisles 
An unknown voice the abbess -/hears— 

It seems with wild impatience fraught— 
And lo! Montrose himself appears! 


«« Tcome,” he cries, ‘* to claim my bride; 
A father’s frown no more tT : 

His son's no more !—and Julia now 

To Clermont's wealth and power succeeds,” 


Distrest, yet pleased, the abbess heard, 
While on to Julia's cell she led, 

And, as she went, to pitying Heaven 
Her arms in pious homage spread. 


** Julia, come forth! come forth, my child! 
Unblock thy cell, Montrose’s bride ! 

Now thou art his, « father’s frown 

No longer will your fates divide. 


** Behold him here, to snatch thee hence, 
And give thee to thy father’s sight.” 
**€ How! silent still ?"" Montrose exclaimed ; 


“* Why thus thy lover's soul affright >" 
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The door with trembling speed he forced— 
Ah me! what objeet meets their eyes ! 
Stretcht on her bed in death's last pangs, 
And bathed in blood, his Julia lies. 


Presumptuous girl! when Heaven afflicts 
Should we its dread decrees arraign ? 

Lo! Heaven thy woe with mercy saw, 
But thou hast made its mercy vain, 


‘* Behold the work of rash despair !”" 
In fluttering, feeble words she said : 
«« Had I been patient still, Montrose, 
This day had blessings on me shed. 


*¢ Didst thou not say my father’s heart 
Had deigned at length thy vows to hear? 
Too late remorse! but oh, to him 

_My pardon, and my blessing bear. 


«* But must I die? and canst not thou 
Thy Julia from death’s terrors save ? 

We should have been so blest, Montrose4 
And must I leave thee for the grave ? 


‘* Help me! they tear me from thy arms, 
Save me, O save thy destin’d bride ! 

It will not be,—forgive me, Heaven!” 
She feebly said, then zroan’d and died. 


Ob! who can paint the lover's woe, 
Or childless father’s deep remorse, 

While, bending o’er the blood-stained bed, 
He clasped his daughter's pallid corse ! 


But from this scene of dreadful woe, 
Learn why the village swain turns pale, 
When he at midnight wanders near 
The mouldering Convent in the vale. 











There, faintly heard through whispering trees, 


A mournful voice on Julia calls ; 
There, dimly seen, a blood-stained vest 
Streams ghastly o'er the ivied walls. 
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SONG. 
[From the same. } 


AM wearing away like the snow in the sun, 

I am wearing away from the pain in my heart ; 
But ne’er shall he know, who my peace has undone, 
How bitter, how lasting, how deep is my smart. 


I know he would pity—so kind is his soul, 

To him my affliction would agony be ; 

But never, while I can my feelings control, 

The youth whom I love shall know sorrow through me. 


Though longing to weep, in his presence I'}! smile, 

Call the flush on my cheek the pure crimson of health ; 
His fears for my peace by my song i'l beguile, 

Nor venture to gaze on his eyes but by stealth. 


For conscious I am, by my glance is exprest 
The passion that faithful as hopeless will be, 

And he, whom, alas! I can ne’er render blest, 
Shall] never, no never, know sorrow through me. 





















SONNET ON THE APPROACH OF AUTUMN. 
[From the same. } 


AREWEL, gay Summer! now the changing wind 
That Autumn brings commands thee to retreat ; 
It fades the roses which thy temples bind, 
And the green sandals which adorn thy feet. 


Now flies with thee the walk at even-tide, 

That favouring hour to wrapt enthusiasts dear ; 
When most they love to seek the mountain side, 
And mark the pomp of twilight hastening near, 


Then fairy forms around the poet throng, 

On every cloud a glowing charm he sees— 

Sweet Evening, these delights to thee belong :— 
But now, alas! comes Autumn's chilling breeze, 
And early Night, attendant on its sway, 

Bears in her envious veil sweet Fancy’s hour away. 
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CHAPTER I. 
BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL, 


Comprising Biblical Criticism; Theological Criticism; Sacred Moia's; 
Sermons and Discourses ; Single Sermons ; Controversial Divinity. 


HE current year bas offered us 

no translation of any entire 

book of the sacred writings; though 

it has been by no means deficient in 

biblical criticism of a more desultory 
nature, 

We shall commence with notic- 
ing ‘ Lectures on the four last (last 
four) books of the Pentateuch, de- 
signed to shew the divine origin of 
the Jewish religion, chiefly from in- 
ternal evidence. By the Rev. Rich- 
ard Graves, D.D. &c. 2 vols. Svo.” 

This is a work of considerable 
importance and merit. The author 
has admirably studied his subject ; 
and often as it has been traversed 
over before, has contrived to throw 
new light upon it, and to render it 
as interesting as it is momentous. 
The lectures are divided into three 
parts, containing, Ist, The authen- 
ticity and truth of the history: 2d, 
The theological, moral, and politi- 
cal principles of the Jewish law: 
3d, A review of objections. Besides 
this division, we have alsoan Appen- 
dix of considerable lebgth to part 
ist, consisting of two distinct sec- 
tions, the whole beng the result of 
a course of lectures, delivered in 
the chapel of Trinity college, Dub- 
lin, under a bequest for this purpose, 





in the will of Mrs. Ann Donellan. 
These lectures, as originally deliver- 
ed, were intended directly to coun- 
teract the bold and virulent assault 
on the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, contained in the first part of 
Paine’s Age of Reason ; but as be- 
fore the close of the term of their 
delivery, a variety of most able and 
satisfactory answers had appeared to 
this infidel pamphlet, and the ex- 
treme ignorance of the author, the 
futility of his reasonings, and the 
grossness of his misrepresentations, 
had been fully and sufficiently ex- 
posed, Dr, Graves changed his 
plan in some degree, and determin- 
ed to take a wider range, and to 
enter into a more radical discus- 
sion of the divine original of the 
Jewish scheme than he had designed 
at first; and the chief subjects of 
his scrutiny are the opinions of Mr. 
Gibbon, the late Dr. Geddes, and 
Professor de Wette, of Jena; with 
occasional strictures on Warburton. 
In the course of this critical dis- 
cussion, Dr. Geddes is attacked 


with most fairness and success: the 
lecturer has read and studied his 
opinions, and to subvert several of 
them requires less talent than Dr. 
Graves possesses. The futility Fd 

is 
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his mode of accounting for the 
Mosaic niiracles is too well known 
to be repeated in this place. Yet 
there is more candour in the pro- 
gress of our author's career, than is 
usually displayed by a literary con- 
queror. Mr. Gibbon is only inci- 
dentally attacked, and Professor de 
Wette, merely from the occasional 
and scattered knowledge Dr. Grayes 
was able to glean-from a singie ar- 
ticle of the Professor's, examined 
two years ago in the Critical Re- 
view. We cannot avoid wishing, 
that before the author had thus 
thrown down the gauntlet to M. de 
Wette, he had studied his opinions 
ns a whole, and not by piece-meal : 
he admits, indeed, that ‘‘ it is un- 
fair and uncandid to combat an 
author, whose system is known 
only through the medium of a Re- 
vicw, in which it must necessarily 
be stated indistinctly and imperfect- 
jy, and may be misunderstood and 
misinterpreted.” And he proceeds, 
in consequence, to observe, that he 
** shall theretore advert to the ar- 
ticle in which this work is noticed, 
only so far as relates to some por- 
tions immediately connected with 
the subject, and which are distinct- 
ly stated, as supported by M. de 
Wette.” The position indeed may 
be stated distinctly, but it still re- 
mained for the sacred critic to have 
assured himself, that it had the exact 
bearing upon the general system of 
the work, which the professional 
reviewer ascribes to it; and as upon 
this subject, our author himself has 
admiited, in the very same _para- 
graph, that “a system known only 
through the medium of a Review, 
must necessarily be stated indis- 
tinctly and imperfectly, and possibly 
may be mistinderstood and misinter- 
preted,” we cannot but regret tbat 
this excellent biblicist should not 
have taken some pains (and a few 
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only would have been sufficient) to 
have obtained a copy of the entire 
work. 

The morality of the destruction 
of the Canaanites is chiefly support 
ed by the able argument of Dr. 
Watson; the Mosaic miracles are 
tried by the ordeal of Dr. Leslie, and 
proved by their standing this power- 
ful test; while the pretended 
miracles of the Magicians are ac- 
counted for o7 the theory advanced 
by Dr. Farmer. Upon the general 
belief of a future state among the 
Jews, and the existence of such be- 
lief, as a doctrine expressly taugh: 
by Moses and the Prophets, our 
author is completely at variance 
with the celebrated author of the 
divine legation, whom he accuses 
of se]f-contradiction in some passages, 
in which we have not been able to 
discover such inconsistency. There 
is too much stress, in our opinion, 
laid upon this point; it is of litle 
consequence to the truth, either of 
the Jewish or the Christian Scrip- 
tures, whether a futwit state were 
generally admitted among the He- 
brews ; or whether ‘‘ life and m- 
mortality were (in the strictest sens 
of the expression) brought to light 
by the Gospel :"’ and we are much 
afraid that many of the testimonies 
or authorities brought forward on 
this occasion by Dr. Graves, might 
be turned against himself. If Solo- 
mon appear to allude to this tenet 
in some passages, there are others 
so directly in opposition to tt, that 
he is one of the weakest testimo- 
nies that could have been adducec 
or adverted to; and it was 10! 
without much surprise that w 
found the book of Ecclesiastes 
pointed out as “‘a work ot which 
this doctrine is the basis.” | Devic 
appears, certainly, to have imbibe 
such a belief very fully ; but it seems 
considerably to have lost _ 
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gmong the Jewish monarchs after 
his time; and our author's own 
Jearned countryman, bishop Stock, 
has maintained, in his Isaiah, that 
it was altogether unknown, or alto- 
gether discredited in the reign of 
Hezekiah, and even by this exem- 
plary prince himself, Nor is it with- 
out some degree of astonishment 
that we find the text in Job, ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth, 
xc." appealed to upon the present 
question, as a full proof of the 
truth of our author's assertion, with- 
out the smallest notice that this 
passage is almost uniformly uncer- 
stood in a different sense in the pre- 
sent day, by scholars of every na- 
ion; upon which subject we would 
again beg leave to recommend to 
Dr. Graves’ attention, the version 
of his learned countryman, the 
bishop of Killala; as also to recal 
to his memory, that even Calvin 
could searcely bring himself to the 
common interpretation of this su- 
blime’and exquisite passage, so con- 
tradictory is it to almost every other 
passage that contains any allusion to 
the same doctrine in the same book ; 
and so much coercion there must be 
made use of to extract the sense of 
~edemptor meus (in the general mean- 
ing of the term) from "82: so that 
we are afraid the assertion of Reiske 
imust stand uncontroverted, though 
we would gladly controvert it, and be- 
l:eve with Dr. Graves, if we could, 
dicam nempe neque iivenisse, neque 
inveniri posse hoc in loco, liquida 
certeresurrectionts mortuorum indicta 
et argumenta. Yet these are limit- 
ed blemishes, few in number, and 
of no great moment. The work, as 
a whole, is of intrinsic value; the 
matter clearly arranged ; the subject 
well argued; the language piain 
aud perspicuous; the result highly 
gatisfactery and convincing. 
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«¢ A General and Connected View 
of the Prophecies relative to the 
Conversion, Restoration, Union, 
and Future Glory of the Houses of 
Judah and Israel. By the Rov. 
George Stanley Faber, B. D. 2 vols. 
Svo,"" None who have of Jate years 
perused this journal, and perhaps 
few who have not, are altoge- 
ther ignorant of the Jaudable at, 
temps of Mr, Faber to investigate 
the real meaning of the scriptural 
predictions, and to reconcile them 
with the progress of actual events, 
The work before us is a continuation 
of his general scheme, and should, 
perhaps, have formed itscemmence- 
ment; it is an attempt to harmonize 
the prophecies of the O]d ‘Testa- 
ment with those of the New, and 
especially of the Revelations, and 
to prove that the general train of 
prolepsis that runs throughout the 
Hebrew scriptures has a litgral, and 
scarcely ever a spiritual reference to 
the house of Israel, whenever it re- 
Jates to this’ extraordinary people, 
Of course the present work em- 
braces, in its fullest extent and most 
direct meaning, the fina] restoration 


of the Jews; and the ingenious 
writer conjectures that Great Bri- 
tain is perhaps destined to be the 
honoured instrument of accomplish- 


ing this glorious event 
so; but at present we 
little or no toundatio: 
conjecture. Perhaps Wicre is no 
Christiaz country in which the 
Jews are so much ‘cpised as in our 
own, notwithstanding the liberal 
spirit of the times, sand the freedom 
of sentiment wiicu is secured to 
every inhabitant by the British con- 
stitution. It is the only country in 


it may be 
tl perceive 
this last 


the world in which they have been 
actually den itionalized in deference 
to popui.r clamour: in Germany 
they are treated with more respect, 

whether 
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whether in its catholic or protestant 
principalities ; in Russia they pos- 
sess a liberty of purchasing and 
bequeathing freehold possessions ; 
and in France are admissible to the 
highest dignities of the empire. 
Bonaparte, indeed, has given evi- 
dent proofs, upon diferent occa- 
sions, et a wish to be regarded as the 
Cyrus, as well as the Alexander of 
his day ; and we think he has a fair- 
er claim to be considered as the in- 
strument actually employed by Pro- 
vidence to accomplish this important 
event, than any other potentate. 
Not, indeed, that he is’ personally 
ambitious of fulfilling any other 
designs than his own wicked ones ; 
but that, in a variety of instances, 
ignorant as he is of the fact, he is 
the powerful vehicle of carrying in- 
to effect the mysterious plans of the 
Almighty, and of making, in the 
great issue which is yet hid from 
us, the wrath of man to praise him. 

With regard to the prophecies 
actually contained upozi this subject 
in the Old Testament, there is such 
a wonderful resemblance and paral- 
telism between the geveral style 
and manner, the bold and _ lofty 
imagery in which they are delivered, 
and especially in the books of Isaiah 
aud Ezekiel, with the general style 
and manner, the bold and _ lofty 
imagery of the Kevelations, as clear- 
ly to substantiate, that one same 
superintending and omniscient spirit 
influenced the ditherent writers at 
the time of their respective produc- 
tions, and directed them to one 
cominon issue: and whatever de- 
ficiency of proof there may be as to 
tue composition of the last book by 
the Evangelist whose name it bears, 
this argument alone may go far to 
make up for such deficiency, and 
fully enutle it to sank among the 
univers: lly accepted scriptares, the 
omaneyoumec Of the first ges of the 








































church. The peculiar application, 
however, of the mystic number ot 
1200 years by the present writer, is 
a question of very different import, 
and upon this subject we are com- 
pelled to confess, that though we 
perceive much ingenuity in his 
reasoning, we can perceive nothing 
that possesses the stamp of assur. 
ance. We are afraid the true 
key has not yet been discovered— 
and are almost hopeless that the 
prophecies before us will be deve- 
loped till faith is converted into 
vision by their actual and triumph- 
ant accomplishment. 

We are still farther justified in 
this apprehension, in consequence 
of a similar work that now demands 
our notice, from the pen of “C, 
Goring, Esq. late of Bengal,” en- 
titled, ‘* Thoughts upon that Part of 
Revelations which comprehends the 
History of the Western Empire of 
Europe, from the Commencement 
of Popery, to its overthrow in 1796, 
comprehending a series of 120 
years.” Here, too, the prophecies 
of vatious parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, and especially of Daniel and 
Esdras, are attempted to be recon- 
ciled with those of the Apocalypse ; 
and the whole are brought forward : 
in conjunction, as affording a “ clear 
explanation of the events which are 
now acting in Christendom,” Mr. 
Goring, however, begins at the 
wrong end—and the title of his 
book, the question undertaken to 
be discussed, should have been its 
conclusion, as the fair and unequl- 
vocal result of such discussion. He 
ussumes the principle, that the com- 
mencementand overthrow of popery, 
are positively described in a certail 
part of the Apocalypse ; that the 
date of its origin is there stated to be 
the year of our Lord 536, and that 
of its destruction 1790; and that 
the scene of actioy immediately 
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adverted to in this part of the 
A lypse is the * Western Empire 

Europe.” Now ali this may be 
visible to him, but as it is not so to 
us, and we may add, to thousands, 
perhaps millions of Christians be- 
sides ourselves, it would have been 
as well iv him first of all to have 
proved the fact, to have pointed 
out the grounds for such an asser- 
tion, instead of having merely as- 
sumed the whole, as the basis of the 
superstructure now offered. To 
render the present mode of interpre- 
tation correct, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that the ‘ overthrow of 
popery”’ should have taken place” in 

1796, since with such fact, in such 
period, our author makes his series 
of 1260 years to be accurately con- 
summated; nearly thirteen years, 
however, have now taken place 
since this period, and yet we still 
hear of popery and the pope. We sill 
find by the newspapers that neither 
are altogether overthrown, and that 
Bonaparte i¢ doing ali he can to ac- 
complish this point, in which he may 
probably succeed a few years hence. 
This, however, Mr. Goring tells 
us, is what he conceives to be the 
‘* only true mode of elucidating” the 
Revelations; and it has cost him 
ten years to complete the discovery 
of this only true mode. We are 
sorry to see inoral worth and intellec- 
tual talent so frequently squandered 
away upon groundiess fancies: apon 
cobweb speculations, that are dis- 
sipated by the first dawning of the 
historic facts appealed to. 

“« The doctrine of the Greek ar- 
ticle applied to the criticism, and 
the illustration of the New Testa- 
ment. By'l. F. Middleton, A. M. 
(now D. D.) Rector of Tausor, &c, 
8vo.” This work evinces much 
and careful reading, and a very 
earnest desire to settle, as the result 
of such reading, a controversy of 


considerable macnitude, which has 
lately been iotroucced, or rather 
revived upon the j):o0f afforded to 
the doctrine of the trinity, by the 
diacritical use and meaning of the 
Greek article in the New Testa- 
ment. We have already had occa- 
sion to advert to this controversy in 
a former volume; and have noticed, 
in their regular order, the produce 
tions of Mr. Granville Sharpe, who 
originated the question, Dr. Bur- 
gess, Mr. Wordsworth, and the 
acute, but too sarcastic, and at times 
irreverend, author of ‘* Six more 
Letters,” with the signature of Gre- 
gory Blunt; the observations of 
which Jast, unless successfully com- 
bated by fresh ai’s and assistance, 
cannot fail, in a short time, to ex- 
pel from the entire province of 
Greek philology, whether sacred 
or profane, the hypothesis that has 
been progressively carried forwards 
by the preceding writers. 

Such then are the aids and assist- 
ance atten)pted to be atforded to this 
hypothesis by the work before us. 
Dr. Middleton assumes a much 
wider range than any of his prede- 
cessors ; and instead of limiting his 
inquiries to the use and meaning of 
the article in the New Testament, 
and the earliest commentators on 
the New Testament, manfully and 
properly endeavours to ascertain its 
nature and origin, the design for 
which it was introduced into the 
Greek tongue, and its diacritical appli- 
cation by the most celebrated pro- 
phane writers, both prosaic and poe- 
tic. ‘he work is, on this account, di- 
vided into two parts : the former be- 
ing devoted properly to this genuine 
philological inquiry, which termi- 
nates in a thorough conviction on 
the part of the writer, ‘‘ of the real 
identity of the article, and the pro- 
noun ‘QO: and the latter to an ex- 
amination of the different passages 
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of scripture whose translation would 
be affected by an application of this 
scholium, aud a full and thorough 
conviction of the truth of Mr, Gran- 
ville Sharp's hypothesis. 

Here again, as in our last article, 
we cannot but lament at beholding 
ge much ingeuuity and research 
thrown away upon a subject which 
seems so little to demand it. With 


respect to the question, as a point of 


general philology, we havé no he- 
sitation in stating, that it is still Jeft 
in as doubtful a state as ever: our 
author himself, indeed, is compelled 
to admit, that though the article is 
by its nature definite, it is not un- 
frequently used in an indefinite sense, 
the very point he has undertaken to 
oppose ; since he causnot avoid allow- 
ing, that notwithstanding the ‘* iden- 
tity of the article and the pronoun 
‘QO,’ it often betrays a marked and 
prominent difference : being diiyen, 
as the only mode @ escape, trom so 
distressing a dilemma, to contend, 
that in such cases ‘* the difference 
between the article and the pronoun 
is not essen/ial but accidental.” ‘To 
us it is of no Consequence what is 
the nature of the diticrence ; for he 
who admits a ditterence of any kind, 
at once destroys ** the real identity” 
of the two. 

So far with regard to the question 
generally. As to its application to 
the scriptures of the a Testa- 
ment, we are confident it must al- 
ways be of little avail in the judg- 
meut of every discreet aud sobcr 
critic: for if the argument in behalf 
of the doctyine of the trinity rest not 
on ground of a far more substantia] 
nature than the doubtful meaning of 
a definite article, it can never be a 
doctrine of the high importance at- 
tributed to it by Christians in gene- 
ral; while, if it have such ground 
of a more substantial nature to rest 
upon, why should its advogates be 
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hunting about for a support it by he 
means stands in need of ? Why pr 
up the stately column wit! a buttress 
of straw: Why unnecessarily surround 
it with vulnerable parts, and give the 
disbeliey er of the doctrine an Oppor- 
tunity of i: imphing upon a point of 
no esseutial consequeuce in itself — 
Upon the whole, we have little dith. 
culty in admitting, with Grotius, that 
the Greek of the New Testament 
was never des:ned to be diacriti- 
cally correct according to every rule 
and scholium of the grammarians— 
we have little dithiculty in conceding 
ra atp%pa S@pe poni ubi opus, non est, 
et sepe omitli ubi ex usu poneren- 
tur. And, next, it would have 
been of essential consequence for 
our author to have shewn, not only 
that the Greek language in which 
the sacred scriptures are communi- 
cated to us, is compiled with the 
most scrupulous exactitude ofarticle 
and particle; but that the same 
diacritic signs actually existed in the 
language spoken by our Saviour 
himself, and that the same distinc- 
tive attention was paid to them 
which is contended for in the Greek 
narrative. What that language was, 
it may perhaps be difficult to ascer- 
tain: we only know that it was the 
language of the country, but cer- 
tainly neither Greex nor Hebrew: 
a kind of Syriac perhaps, corrupted 
by something of an incorporation 
with both, 

‘« Tilustrations of the Four Gos- 
pels, founded on circumstances pe- 
culiar to our Lord and the Evange- 
lists: by John Jones.” ‘There isa 
simplicity of explanation, a clogt 
and connective method of applying 
one scripture fact to the elucidation 
of another, which, with few exceps 
tions, runs through this volume, that 
cannot fail of promoting much ot the 
Jaudable and pious object the learned 
writer has ia view. It has too piten 
happened 
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happened in the Christian church, 
that the scholar forms his theologi- 

cal system and opinions, not in the 
first instance from the scriptures 
themselves, but from the traini of his 
own literary researches, and after- 
wards galls in the scriptures to the 
support of such system, which are 
not unfrequently bent and biassed 
for this particular purpose. - The 
avowed plan of Mr. Jones is altoge- 
ther of an opposite character; he 
first undertakes to study the scrip- 
tures as a clear and perspicuous re- 
eord of facts and doctrines in them- 
selves; and only has recourse to his 
literary treasures as dn exemplifica- 
tion of what the scriptures primarily 
unfold. It cannot, however, be said 
that ourauthor is altogether chastised 
from a pre-conceived theory: the 
doctrine of an association of ideas is 
the ground-work of the greater part 
of his commentary—the master-key 
which he applies to unlock every 
difficulty: and though dextrous in 
the use of it, he sometimes applies 

it without success, and it obvivusly 
fails in his hands. Iu a few instances, 
also, we think he is led away by his 
own learning ; and deserts the sim- 
plicity of the text, for an unneces- 
sary abstruseness of interpretation. 
When our Lord describes the Pha- 
risees as wolves in sheep's clothing, 
who is there that does notat once per- 
ceive the force and propriety of the 
simile? When he denoances them as 
a generation of vipers, the simile is 
indeed changed, but it is still equally 
intellivible and obvious. Mr. Jones, 
howeve er, thinks differently ; in this 
Jast case ; and supposes thatour Savi- 
ouralludes tocertain philosophical te- 
nets, which he ascribes to those abo- 
minable hypocrites which ‘* inclined 
them to become the advocates of an 
impure and unholy being, namely, 
the serpent, which the Egyptians 
worehipped as the symbol of wisdom, 
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and which, from the beginning, they 
opposed to the God of the Jews, 
‘Lhis, continues he, seems to have 
been the principal reason why the 
Baptist and our Lord stigmatized the 

Scribes and Pharisees, “whom they 
foresaw would become apostles frow 
the truth, as generations of vipers, 
Matt. iii. 7. xii. 34. John viii, 44. 
and why they were afterwards called 
ophite or serpertists.” It docs not 
appear to us, however, that the sect 
of the Pharisees was ever thus deno- 
minated, though the term wasappli- 
edtoheretics of aparticalarclass, We 
should certainly have a3 soon expect- 
ed to have seen our Saviour’s decla- 
ration ‘ I am the érve rine,” philo- 
sophized and mythologized, as the 
expression generation of vipers: since 
the ingenuity of the learned author 
might readily have brought him ma- 
terials for proving that our Saviour 
meaned by this expression to con- 
trast himself with the great heathen 
deity, who was also worshipped un- 
der the emblem of a vine, and de- 
nominated indifferenuly Caus, Bac- 
chus, or rather Dur-chus, ga5s, Di- 
onysius, Osyris, and the iimmoitat 
offspring of Semela:—who- was 
adored in Ladia, as the light of the 
world, the sun himself ;—and by 
the Achaians was painted with win ss, 
to typify his heavenly nature, and 
worshipped under the name of Psila 

or Acratus. ‘The parallel might have 
been pursued ad libitum, and, we 
think, would have attorted as satis- 
factory an explanation as the pre- 
ceding.—To the ‘ Illustrations” is 
added an Appendix divided into tour 
sections; the first two designed as 4 
retutation (and in our opinion form- 
ing an able one) of Mr, Marslhi’s 
well-known hypothesis to account 
for the harmony otf the gospels: the 
third a refutation of Mr. Farmer's 
hypothesis of our Sayiour'’s tempia- 
tien: and the fourth containing 
ae Remarks 
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**¢ Remarks on the Greek article in 
the New Testament :”’ well worthy of 
Mr. Middleton's attention, and re- 
plete with proofs of the fallacy Of his 
argument. 

‘¢ Observations on various Passages 
of Scripture, originally compiled by 
the Rev. Thomas Harmer, from re- 
lations incidentally mentioned in 
books of voyages and travels into the 
East :—fourth edition : with a new 
arrangement, many tmporiant addi- 
tions, and innumerable corrections, 
by Adam Clarke, L. L. D. 4 vols. 
8vo.” The first three editions of 
this valuable work are become so ex- 
eeedingly scarce, that we should have 
hailed the appearance ofa fourth,even 
if it had been a re-impression alone. 
But the edition before us contains so 


_mech new and important matter, 


that it may be almost regarded as an 
original work ; and is fully entitled 
to be noticed in the present place, 
though nothing but some very pe- 
culiar circumstance can ever induce 
ns to take cognizance of a work 
otherwise than on its first appear- 
ance. Forthe task before us, the 
present editor is peculiarly qualified ; 
and he has certainly very much in- 
creased the value of the ‘‘ Observa- 
tions’ by the manner in which he 
h.s re-introduced them to the pub- 
lic. In their original shape the third 
and fourth volumes were printed in 
a detached form from the two pre- 
ceding, and the reader was hence 
compelled to run through the whole, 
before he became acquainted with 


every passage that was advanced upon 
| 


any particular subject. In the present 
edition the entire text Is incorporated 
into one common series; and the 
language, which is so often uncouth 
in the original, isin Many cases cor- 
rectedand rendered more euphonovs. 
We wish, indeed, that our editor had 
catried his revising hand to a still 
greater extent in this particular ; for 
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we still meet with many quaintnesses 
and aukward idioms, that mar the 
sterling value of the work, and ren- 
der it less attractive to the reader 
than it would be in a more elegant 
form. For the rest, Dr. Clarke shall 
speak for himself, as the passage we 
refer to is short. “* About the time 
] began this work, fortunately the 
two first (first two) wolumes of the 
former edition, once the property of 
the late Dr. Russell, fell into my 
hands. ‘These I found to contain a 
great number of valuable notes, 
Written in the margin with his own 
hand, generally confirming and far- 
ther elucidating the observations of 
Mr. Harmer. Dr. Russell had read 
Mr. Harmer’s work with great at- 
tention, and re-considered not only 
the facts for which fie was quoted 
by Mr. Harmer, but likewise the 
general tenor of the work; and from 
his long and extensive acquaintance 
with the natural history, customs, 
manners, &c.’ of the East, and his 
reverence for the sacred writings, 
he was qualified beyond most, to 
cast light upon every subject dis- 
cussedin the ‘Observations.’ His in- 
valuable, though short remarks, I 
have taken care to introduce in their 
proper places, referring them always 
to their author.” Independently of 
the marginal manuscript notes of 
Dr. Russel, we also meet with occa- 
sional important matter from Shaw, 
who was but little dipped into by 
Mr. Harmer, Sonnini, Anquetil du 
Perron, Bruce, Buchanan, and Jack- 
son. A few brief memoirs of the 
life of the original author are pre- 
fixed ; and a useful index is appends 
ed of the Hebrew, Chaidee, Arabie, 
and Greek words explained in the 
preceding pages, as also of the va- 
rious texts referred to and illustrated. 
«© An Illustration of the General 
Evidence establishing the reality of 
Christ’s ‘Resurrection: by George 
Cook, 
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Cook, A. M. Svo.” This work is 
drawn up with sound sense, shrewd 
reasoning, and in a liberal spirit :’ its 
language is perspicuous, and, for the 
most part, elegant: and the plan 
proposed by the writer is, “‘ to ex- 
amine the evidence for the reality of 
the resurrection ; to determine whe- 
ther that evidence be sufficient to 
produce a rational and steady be- 
lief.” In the developement of this 
plan the general evidence is deduced 
from the following sources. ‘1, 
From the prophecies of Jesus, that 
at a certain time he was to rise from 
the dead, conjoined with his wis- 
dom. 2. From the fact that at this 
precise time his body was, by the 
confession of all who had access to 
know, not to be found in the sepul- 
chre in which it had been laid, al- 
though the most effectual precau- 
tion had been taken to prevent its 
removal, 3. From the positive tes- 
timony of the disciples, that after 
this time they frequently saw him, 
conversed with him, and received 
from him those instructions upon 
which they acted in publishing his 
gospel. 4. From the success which 
attended their preaching, fourded 
upon the alleged fact that he had 
actually risen.” 

‘¢ The Life of St. Paul, as felated 
in Scripture, &c. by Joseph Gurney 
Bevan, 8vo.” This volume is highly 
creditable to the cl:ssical education 
which has of late years been intro- 
duced into the higher ranks of the 
Quaker community, of which Mr. 
Bevan is a distinguished member. 
The method pursued is founded on 
that introduced several years ago by 
Professor White, and since copied 
by various other writers ; and con- 
Gists in arranging the different Epis- 
tles of St. Paul into those parts of 
his biography to which they are 
usually supposed to belong ; so that 
the whole succeeds in one continued 
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chronological order. The work is 
enriched witha variety of original 
notes, critical explanations in rela- 
lation to persons and places, and a 
well érawn map of the countries 
through which the Apostle travelled. 
Many of the notes discover a degree 
of critical acumen which no gradu- 
ate need be asharged of; and the 
whole sufiiciently evinces that the 
writer is well acquainted with his 
subject, and ardently desirous of ex- 
tending a knowledge of it, from a 
conviction of its high and intriasic 
importance. 

‘* Remarkable Particulars in the 
Life of Moses, including the interest- 
ing History of the Israelites from 
their state of bondage in Egypt, un- 
til their arrival at the borders of Ca- 
naan; by John Campbell, 12tmo.” 
Among other ‘ remarkable particu- 
lars” of this ‘‘ interesting history,” 
we may mentionthe following ani- 
mated exclamation of the writer :— 
*‘ well may this place be termed 
the Wilderness of Sin, for much sin 
was committed by Israel there !" 
Is this a pun, or a serious explana- 
tion? is it wit or ignorance? We 
have heard morever of such elegant 
expressions as ‘ this here,” —and 
‘* that there place :"’"—but this there 
place was an interesting novelty re- 
served for the present biographer of 
Moses, and historiographer of the 
Israelites, to press into notice, and 
found a reputation upon—ere peren- 
nius. 

“« The Fathers of the English 
Church; or a Selection from the 
Writings of the Reformers and early 
Protestant Divines of thé Church of 
England. Vol. I. and II. 8vo.” This 
is a periodical publication of consi- 
derdble value ; and the more valua- 


ble because it is periodical, and pub- 
lished first in monthly fascicles, and 
next in volumes, of which each con- 
tains eight fascicles, 3; is designed 

to 
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to give an explicit account of the 
lives and sentiments of the chiet 
divines of the established church, 
who immediately preceded and were 
contemporary with the reformation. 
If this work be conducted, as we 
trust it will, with impartiality, it 
will be an excellent guide to our 
becoming acquainted with the real 
sentiments of the Engli-h reformers 
upow those points in our church ar- 
ticles which have been differently 
interpreted, and ascribed to different 
systems. The lives which are given 
at the greatest length in the present 
volumes are those of Tindal, Frith, 
and Barnes, Lancelot, Ridley, and 
Latimer: to these are to suceed 
immediately the lives and works of 
Cranmer, Hooper, Nicholas Ridley, 
Bradford, Jewel, &c. 

** Essays on the First Principles 
of Christianity; on the method of 
establishing sound doctrine from the 
sacred oracles, and on the different 
senses of scripture terms : by James 
Smith. Dundee, 8vo.” This is the 
commencement of a work which, 
when concluded, will consist of 
another, perhaps, of two other vo- 
lumeg. The author’s intention is, to 
promote unanimity amongst Chris- 
tians of different denominations, by 
shewing that they bave not only 
one common basis, but that they 
concur in admitting all those doc- 
trines which are uniformly allowed 
to be most essential to the Christian 
scheme ; and that, in regard to ma- 
ny of the rest, the difference rather 
results from embracing ditferent 
senses of equivocal passages in scrip- 
ture, or terms that leave room for a 
variable interpretation, than from 
antagonism upon any one doctrine 
clearly and universally expressed. 
The foundation-stove of our author’s 
' reasoning appears to be given in the 
following postulate :—‘* The gospel 
is addressed to rational creatures who 
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acknowledge the fundamental dacs 
trines of morality ; and therefore no 
person cau be qualitied to receive 
benefit trom revelation until he yn. 
cerstands those first principles ya 
which Christianity is built. The 
knowledge of humeration is not 
more necessary in order to be taught 
arithmetic, than am acquaintance 
with natural religion in order to un. 
derstand revelation. Christianity 
illustrates the laws and doctrines of 
morality, as fundamental principles, 
and enforees them from new mos 
tives.” Weare persuaded that no 
man can much more essentially 
seave the genuine cause of Christian- 
ity, than he who undertakes to un- 
fold the perfect harmony that sub- 
Sists between natural and revealed 
religion, the doctrines of morality 
and of the gospel: and so far the 
present writer is entitled to our 
thanks. But in stepping forward, as 
he appears to do, to make a regular 
und systematic initiation into the 
principles of natural religion, an ab- 
solute requisite towards a knowledge 
of Christianity, heis advancing an 
opinion which can never be detend- 
ed,and the incongruity and even 
absurdity of which must be obvious 
from pursuing it to its legitimate 
consequences : for if a knowledge of 
ethics or theism be as necessary toa 
knowledge of revelation, as a knows 
ledge of numeration is towards that 
of arithmetic, then it should follow 
that the best theist or ethical philo- 
sopher must be essentially and ne- 
cessarily the best Christian—an as 
sertion disproved by thousands and 
ten thousands of unhappy instances 
to the contrary. We have only space 
to observe farther, that the author's 
plan is divided into three parts, 
first comprehending ‘‘ articles neces 
sarily implied in the belief that 
Christianity is established by divine 
authority ;” the second, “ rules A 
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be observed in expounding the scrip- 
tures; with an explication of theolo- 
gical terms ;" which alone are dis- 
cugsed. in the volume before us: and 
the third, which is to be the subject 
of a subsequent publication, observa- 
tions tending ‘‘ to arrange and illus- 
trate a number of such doctrines as 
are generally admitted by all deno- 
minations of protestants.” 

‘« Studies Sacred and Philesophic; 
adapted ‘to the Temple of Truth, 
8vo.” We. noticed i our last vo- 
Jume a whimsical and fanciful work, 
possessed, at the same time, of some 
pretensions to taste, and not deti- 
cient in general correctness of style, 
published anonymously under the 
title of the “ Temple of Truth.” It 
is to this ** Temple’ that the ‘* Stu- 
dies" before us refer : the term being 
used in the sense of the artist rather 
than of the philosopher, and imply- 
ing a variety of separate and uncon- 
nected pictures designed to adorn 
the aforesaid ‘‘ ‘Temple of Truth,” 
by being added to its different com- 
partments, than’a series of profound 
and logical research. ‘Lhe writer, 
we should think, must have cont- 
menced his studies with the allego- 
rical poets of Italy, and especially 
with the Trinmmphs of Petrarc, to 
which the emb eimatic paintings be- 
fore us, though the work is in prose, 
bear a very considerable resemblance : 
and to those who are.foud of spiri- 
taal bierozlyphics and allegories, this 
volume, or rather Uiese Studies, may 
aftord entertaitiment, The svi-di- 
sant hierophiaut’ has given evident 
proofs of initiation ite the mysteries 
of his profession,‘ und is well caleu- 
fated to show otf the interior of his 
Temple to advantage. The work 
commences with afew “ preliminary 
rragments ;”’ angl these unfold to us 
three distinet studies, entitled, ** the 
eternal basis -of the Temple of 
druth ;"—** Pillars of strength ‘and 
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beauty for the Temple of Truth ;"’ 
and ‘* the magnificeut dome of the 
Temple of Truth, , with: its sixteen 
grand compartwpents.”’, Lt .is),to. the 
decorations of these sixteen compart- 
ments that the work is, principally 
devoted. The chief painter is St. 
Paul ; the most favourite figute; and 
that exhibited, under the. greatest, 
variety of forms ig, ‘Divine Grace,” 
represented as possessed of , charms 
infinitely superior to those. which 
rendered the Kye of Milton so love- 
ly as she came immediately from the 
creating hand of heavea, all spotless 
and, enchanting. ‘‘ Might J advance 
a step farther, continues eur allego- 
rical interpreter, I would add, that 
this is the sort of being (we are asto- 
nished at such a yulgarism upon 
such an occasion) | would choose 
for my associate and. friend, to ac- 
company the to the presence and seat 
of the great Judge of all.” 

«* Judgment and Mercy for Af- 
flicted Souls; or Meditations, Soli- 
loquies, and DPrayers:.,by Francis 
Quarles: a new edition, with «a 
biographical and critical introduc- 
tion: by Reginalde Wolfe, Esq. 
Syo.”. ‘This ig a very yaluable edi- 
tiun of a worker that having been 
highly popwlar at, the period of its 
first publication, soon, aflerwards 
sunk into obscurity, and.is now re- 
ascending to its pristine favour, We 
do not speak of this fact as very cre- 
ditable to, the taste of the present 
day, but it) may perhaps be credita- 
ble to its piety. There is, unques- 
onably,.a considerable degree, of 
merit in the writings of Francis 
Quarles, but it is so much intermix- 
ed with quaintnesses and conceits, 
so stiffened and stilted with forced 
and far-fetched metaphors, as to 
destroy, by its viciousness of style, 
half the metit of its genias and ori- 
givality. We netice the present 
edition on account of the new matter 
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it contains. Mr. Wolfe has proved 
himself a usetul commentator and 
critic; and his introduction will net 
be read’ without interest. 

“ Dictionary of the Scripture 
Proper Names, wherein the words 
are accentuated and divided into 
syllables, with the pronunciation 
and meaning ‘annexed; to which 
are prefixed, Remarks respecting 
fhe prénanciation, etymology, and 
accentuation of the English lan- 
guage: by the Rev. James Creigh- 
ton, A. B. iZaovw.” ‘There is some- 
thing of a jumble in this title, con- 
sidering the smallness of the work 
itself, which shews that two points 
essentially difterent,and without any 
natural connexion, are attempted to 
be united in a nut-shell. ‘The Jexi- 
cographic part of the volume will be 
found useful to the English reader, 
who is unacquainted with the usual 
mode of pronouncing scripture 
names ; yet we find a variety ofim- 
proper aecents propagated through 
this dictionary from preceding wri- 
ters; improper, at least, as they ap- 
pear to ourselves; for it is well 
known to every Hebraist, that the 
moue of aecenting a great multitude 
of terms im the Old Testament, 
must after all be arbitrary trom our 
total want of a Hebrew prosody. But 
more thar this, we’ pereeive occa- 
sional ‘errors in the derivation, and 
of course in the explanation, of 
names which are. of a less venial 
complexion. Fhe ‘* Remiarks” are 
tor the most part trite and irrelevant, 
and relate te paints that have beeg 
brought torwards a thousand times 
befure, orto objeetions that admit of 
bo cure, 

‘* A New Vegsion of the Psalms 
un blauk verse; with a Latin Ver- 
sion of the 8th Psalm, in Alecaic 
Ferse: by the Rev. Thomas Dennis, 
12mo.”" This can scarcely be called 
> truly a new version, as a new 
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attempt inverse: for it consists of 
little more than a rendering of our 
common standard translation into 
iambic decasyllables without rhyme; 
. , 
and often, as it appears te us, with 
far less poetic fire, and even melody, 
thay.we meet with im the ordinary 
prose measure. ‘The Latin Alcaic 
is a specimen of a respectable ac. 
quaintance with Latin prosody, 

‘* A Selection of Psalins, adapted 
to the service of a Parochial Church - 
from varieus authors, 12m.’ While 
the music of psalmody has met with 
perpetual encouragement in our 
own country, so that much of the 
best and sublimest music we possess, 
is of ‘a publie devotionab kind, Jess 
encouragement has been given to 
put us into possession of poetry 
equal to the music. In the opinion 
of Dr. Johnson, indeed, devotional 
subjects are not calculated for poetic 
effusions ; an opinion, than which, 
none was ever more erroneous : the 
poetry of the Hebrew bards alone is 
suthcient to prove the enormity of 
this mistake: and among ourselves 
we have a variety of instances to the 
contrary in all the attempts of Mr. 
Addison, and in many of those of 
later devotional poets. Much of the 
best poetry of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans is that which relates to their 
mythology, and was in those days 
regarded as of a devotional cast ; and 
it would be no compliment to the 
religion of the Jews and Christians, 
to its sublimity, its comprehensive 
extent, to the magnificent as well as 
the pathetic subjects it embraces, 
te conceive that it is not as capable 
of giving bicth to peetic enthusiasm, 
to a dithyrambic force of imagery as 
the religion of Greece and Rome. 
In the volume before us, we are not 
otfended by the meagreness and vule 
garity so often to be met with in 
other collections: but there is little 


superi se; and we are 
of superior excellence ; stil 
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still tempted to exclaim, paulo ma- 
jora canamus. 

We proceed to the ‘‘ Discourses” 
and ‘“‘ Sermons” of the year; and 
shall open our account with a jub- 
lication as extraordinary as any that 
we have almost ever met with, 
whether we regard the extent of the 
work, the paucity of the means by 
which it has been effected, or the 
persevering and triumphant industry 
of the individual, who, in his 
own person alone, planued, copied, 
printed, and published it. The 
literary curiosity we allude to is en 
titled, 

“ A System-of Divinity, in a 
course of Sermons on the First In- 
stitutions of Religion ; on the Being 
and Attributes of God; on some of 
the most important articles of the 
Christian Religion, in connexion : 
and on the several virtues and vices 
of mankind, with occasional Dis- 
courses, Being a compilation from 
the best sentiments of the polite wri- 
ters, and eminent sound divines, both 
ancient and modern, on the same 
subjects, properly connected, with 
improvements, particularly adapted 
tor the use of chief families and stu- 
dents in divinity, for churches, and 
fur the benefit of mankind in general : 
by the Rev. Wm. Davy, A.B. Lust- 
leigh, Devon, 8vo. TWENTY-SIX 
votumes: 1795: 1807." The 
title-page is a fair specimen of the 
work itself: it is loose, undigested, 
of fatiguing extent, loaded with in- 
accuracies; containing a variety of 
detached passages, strung together 
without’ order; of references to 
writers who have ho common con- 
nection or bond of union: but the 
whole proceeding from the best 
of motives, though the worst of 
judgments. In all this, however, 
many of our readers may be induced 
to reply, there is nothing extraordi- 
Dary, if we except the enormous exe 
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tent of the work. It becomes us 
then to’ state, that the ‘* system of 
divinity,” as it is here. most erros 
neously called, was projected by its 
indefatigable coinpiler nearly thirty 
years ago, who selected, arranged, 
and copied the whole of the matter 
with his own hands, so as to have 
completed this first scries of his un- 
dertaking about the year 1604, at 
which period the M.S. was shewn 
to the writer's diocesaw, Dr. Ross ; 
but who could not conscientiously 
encourage him to persevere in his 
intention of printing it. Yet the 
mind of Mr. Davy was not to be 
repressed by small difficulties : and 
hence, notwithstanding this repulse, 
he set to work, and having obtained 
a few subseriptions, put three or 
four of the volumes to press (if we 
mistake not) at Exeter, From some 
cause or other (for Mr. Davy has 
never been able to ascertain the ex- 
act motive) the subscriptions soon 
fell off, and the expence of a regular 
printer could be no longer supported, 
Our laborious and intrepid curate 
therefore paid off his printer, and 
resolved upon taking the entire ma- 
nagement of the printing craft upon 
himself ; and for this purpose wisely 
adapting his means to his end, he 
purchased at a small expence a set 
of old worn-out type, and an old 
worn-out press, and commenced this 
Herculean labour in 1795, with a 
second, but certainly not an imma- 
culate edition of his works, Of the 
first three hundred pages, he worked 
off forty copies, and generously gave 
away twenty-six of them to the uni- 
versities, the Royal Society, several 
of our bishops, and some of our re- 
views, from a firm and honourable 
persuasion thatevery work of intrin- 
sic value ought to be thus honoura- 
bly distributed, and be preserved in 
our national archives for the benefit 
of future generations. Brom several 
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of these quarters Mr. Davy received 
in return an acknowledgment of his 
present; but from none of them 
does he appear to have received any 
other acknowledgment. He was 
nevertheless resolved to persist ; and 
having, from the magnitude of his 
liberality, retained for his own use 
not more than fourteen out of the 
forty copies he commenced with 
printing off, he persevered with 
this number, and towards the close 
of last year, completed his entire 
system, and worked off not Jess than 
the aforesaid number of twenty-six 
octavo volumes; the whole edition 
consisting of only fourteen copies : bis 
means not allowing him to become 
a purchaser of a stock of paper sufti- 
cieptfora larger impression; and even 
toaccomplish this he has been obliged 
to study. the utmost frugality in his 
domestic economy : parce ergo, says 
he, et moderate vixi et moderate vi- 
vendo (Ingenio manibusque laborans) 
satis rerum contraxi,ut republicarem ; 
(i. e.) ad materias acquirendum scili- 
cet detritos, et abjectos Typos a Ty- 
pographo, quod suffiviebani ad duas 
paginas, und semél a me eéxcusd. 
Nullum Typographum, in adjutorem, 
habeo; et prelum Typographicum 
ipse effeci ! 

Our readers will perceive by this 
extract from, Mr. Davy’s preface, 
that he has also a desire to be cele- 
brated as a scholar, as well as ap- 
plauded as a composer and compo- 
sitor. In effect he appears to have 
an equal portion of talents in every 
way; his selections are without 
taste, and his Latinity is just of a 
piece with his typography. How 
muuch is it to be lamented that a man 
thus richly and nobly endowed with 
an ardent and indefatigable spirit, 
should have mistaken so completely 
the path in which such a spirit might 
have been employed with success. 
Educated in our navy, he might 
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have been a Nelson; in ovr me. 
chanics, a Watt, or an Arkwright ; 
but in his present situation and pur. 
suits, we are afraid he will never be 
able to do more than to perpetuate 
his own simplicity ; and exhaust an 
assiduity that, properly directed 
would do honour to any man, upon 
schemes and tasks unworthy of a 
moment's attention. 

“* An Attempt to prove the Truth 
of Christianity, from the Wisdom 
displayed in its original establish. 
ment, and from the History of false 
aud corrupted systems ef Religion ; 
ina series of Discourses preached 
before the University of Oxford, in 
the year 1808, at the lecture found. 
ed by the late Rev. John Bampton. 
By John Penrose, M, A. &c. 8vo.” 
The Bampton lecture, originating 
from the best possible motive, has 
given birth to some of the best ser- 
mous in the English language. The 
popular style of Dr. White, and his 
very able coadjutor, directed to a 
very important inquiry, tended ma- 
ny years ago to establish its reputa- 
tion; and the admirable specimen 
of clear connective ratiocination, as 
well as of genuine, impartial history, 
while wading through an era, in 
which truth can with difficulty be 
separated from bigotry and error, 
that runs through every page of Dr. 
Laurence’s labaurs of a later date, 
has finished the character towards 
which this lecture was already. mak- 
ing a rapid progress. The Dis- 
courses before us assimilate rather 
with the former than the latter ; fet 
the style is less euphonous and 
persuasive, though the argument \s 
equally perspicuous, and its historic 
supports equally impregnable. The 
title-page justly characterises the 
contents of the volume, and divides 
it into two parts ; 1st, The wisdom 
displayed in the original establish- 
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in a series of discourses by its 
« enlarged and liberal character 
wisely suited, not to the narrow in- 
terests of ambitious individuals, but 
to the nature and condition of man- 
kind"’—by the means selected for 
its propagation—imeans which an 
enthusiast or impostor not only 
would not have chosen, but could 
not have devised, And 2dly, ‘The 
history of false and corrupted sys- 
tems of religion; in discussing 
which, the lecturer has chiefly des- 
canted on “ the rise of papal tyran- 
ny,” and ‘‘ the important features by 
which the society of the Jesuits was 
distinguished ; the profligacy of its 
moral discipline; and, the bright 
contrast which is apparent in the 
character of Christ.” The more 
fastidious of our readers may object, 
perhaps, to this last subject of dis- 
cussion, as one long since worn out, 
and on the point of oblivion, It 
should be remembered, however, 
that the ground to which the Bamp- 
ton Jecture is limited, has been so 
often trodden over before, that it 
is difficult to strike out a new 
path; independently of which, 
as this lecture is intended to sub- 
serve a scholastic rather than a po- 
pular purpose, the general design 
can never be fully completed till the 
sophistry avd self-interest of Jesuit- 
ism, Jansenism, and various other 
adulterate professions are probed and 
exposed to the day-light. 

*€ Sermons on various occasions : 
by the Key. Wm. Agutter, A. M. 
xc. 8vo,"" The yery respectable 
author of these sermons is too well 
known, and too extensively revered 
to stand in need of the approbation 
é this or any other critica] journal, 

e shall therefore only add, that 
a subjects here discussed are for 
the most part of deep and universal 
importance ; that the style is neat, 
petspicuous, and animated ; the are 


gument, where argument is intro- 
duced, close, convecied, and weigh- 
ty; and the application well directed 
and impressive. 

‘* Sermons, Controversial and 
Practical, with Reflections and 
‘Tracts on interesting subjects: by 
the late Rev. Philip Skelton, Rector 
of Kinlona, &e. re-published by the 
Rev. Samuel Clapham, M. A, Vol. 
1, Svo."" We rejoice to see a pub- 
lication of the works of this excellent 
divine in our own country, Ireland 
alone having hitherto sent forth so 
rich a treasure from her press. The 
Sermons offered in the present vo- 
lume are twenty in number: the 
subjects as follow,  ‘* Origin of 
Faith.”"—** Infidelity of the heart.” 
—‘* Belief in God dictated by rea- 
son."’— Firmness in the faith.”— 
«© The true Christian both dead and 
alive.’"—** The benefit of medita- 
tion.”"—** ‘The efficacy of example.” 
—‘‘ On conforinity to the world.” — 
‘““The wisdom of the world.”"— 
*« ‘The punishment of profligacy’"’— 
‘* The seductions of Arianism," —*‘ A 
friendly remonstrance with the dis- 
senters.”"—'* Vanity of vanities.” 
—‘* On marriage.""—‘* How happi- 
ness is to be attained in marriage.” — 
‘© On Confirmation,” —** The duty 
of bishops,""—*‘* Compassion to the 
French Protestant refugees recom- 
mended.”"—‘* A Sermon for the 
Magdalen Asylum."’—The animated 
and glowing eloquence which in- 
spirits almost every page of these 
discourses—the sacred vehemence, 
and at the same time, the pure, un- 
sullied liberality and benevolence so 
uniformly evinced, should claim for 
them a place in the closet or family 
library of every sincere Christian, 

“Sermons on various subjects : 
by John Bidlake, Chaplain to their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince of 
Wales and Duke of Clarence, 8vo.’ 
Mr. Bidlake we haye heretofore mat 
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under yarious characters as a writer ; 
and it is no common praise than 
under every character he has been 
respectable. The volume before us 
is designed, we suppose, rather to 
interest by a graceful and descriptive 
diction, than by close catenation of 
reasoning ; to impress rather than to 
convince; and to please all men, if 
by any means it may save some.— 
Viewed in this direction it may an- 
swer a valuable purpose ; for there 
are sorne whom it would be dithcult 
to attack by any other mode of war- 
fare. Yet it must be confessed that 
it is composed chiefly of light 
troops, and light armour ; and ts best 
(perhaps only) calculated for occa 
sional skirmishing. Its subjects, 
which are sixteen, are the following : 
‘© On the Spring of the Year.”— 
** On the Summer,’’—** On the Au- 
fumn.”—** On the Winter.” —** On 
the Omnipresence of God."— On 
the Worship of God."—** On the 
Sabbath."—“ On the Pharisee and 
the Publican.’—" On the attain- 
ment of Salvation.” —** On a peace- 
vble disposition.”"—‘* On the one 
thing needful.”—** A visitation Ser- 
mon."—** On the occasion of a 
schhool-meeting.""—** On the educa- 
tion of children.’’—** Against pro- 
jane swearing.”—** On discontent.” 

‘* Lectures on the History of Jo- 
seph: by George Lawson, D. D. 
2 vols, 12mo."". Dr. Lawson is well 
hnown to the Christian world as an 
excellent expositor ot the Old Testa- 
snent Scriptures, from his previous 
Lectures on the books of Esther and 
Ruth; and the honourable fame he 
has hereby acquired will by no 
means be diminished by the work 
t<tore us, Which we can cordially 
jecommend to the younger branches 
of every family, as explaining in 
chaste and simple language, accom- 
pamed with pertinent and important 
cbservation:, one of the most aftect- 
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ing narratives in the whole 
the Bible. 

** Sermons on the Practical Obj. 
gations of a Christian Life, for the 
use of families: by the Rev. Thorne 
Robertson, L. L. B. -2 vols. Syo," 
This work consists of fifty discourses 
on subjects that, as the title truly 
describes them, are practical rather 
than doctrinal. In‘ another point, 
however, the title appears to er— 
for instead of being fairly graduated 
for family use, they are rather 
adapted to the meridjan of a popu- 
Jar pulpit, and a crowded and 
fashionable audience. Long as the 
list of prescribed duties is, more 
might certainly be taught than is 
here taught, without overstepping 
the precincts of the Christian pale ; 
it becomes us, nevertheless, to add, 
that if only one half were practised 
which is here enjoined, the world 
would be the better for it; and if it 
were practised la consequence of 
these volumes, the preacher would 
not have laboured in vain ; we trust, 
indeed, he will not labour in vainas 
it is. Yet we cannot avoid observ- 
ing, that they seem to offer us a toy- 
shop rather than a mint: there is 
much display of splendid finery, but 
with less of: sterling and substantial 
value than we could have wished. 

“Sermons on various subjects: 
by Wm. Craig, D. D. late Minister 
of St. Andrew's Church, Glasgow, 
2 vols. Svo.” Dr. Craig published 
most of these Sermons during his 
life-time. The present edition, hows 
ever, contains about a third part of 
new matter independently of an m- 
troductory biography. ‘The style is 
fluent, and more correct than we 
generally meet with from the Scot- 
tish pulpit. The subjects introduced 
are ably handled upon the plan laid 
down by the venerable author, but 
this plan is certainly rather specula- 
tive than doctrinal ; ratber = 
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to the head, than designed to im- 

press the heart. In few words, it 

is purposely calculated to the meri- 

dian in which these sermons were 
eached—to an assembly of philo- 

sophic students, rather than a con- 

gregation of simple and uninformed 
arishioners. 

‘* Four Sermons preached in Lon- 
don at the fourteenth General Meet- 
ing of the Missionary Society, May 

, 12, 13, 1808, by the Rev. John 
Campbell, D. D. Edinburgh; Rev. 
Richard Pearsal] Allen, Exeter; Rev. 
Robert Winter, London; and Rey. 
J.B. Longmire, L. L. B. Hargraave. 
Also the Report of the Directors, 
and the list ot Subscribers, &c. 8vo."’ 
There can be no doubt of the ex- 
cellence of the motive upon which 
this institution is founded, nor of 
the desirable nature of the object it 
has in view, But alas! how much 
easier is it to form schemes for good 
as well as for evil purposes, than to 
perfect their execution. Upwards 
of fourteen years have now revolved 
since the society betore us was first 
established; yet how little progress 
has been made towards that glorious 
consummation which was rapturous- 
ly looked torward to by its benevolent 
founders as an early reward of their 
zeal and exertions! What is the 
cause of this inethcacy ? Is the plan 
inconsistent with the present pur- 
poses of divine Providence? or is 
there some latent defect in itself that 
unhappily frustrates its own inten- 
tions? We are most inclined to 
believe the latter: we are persuaded 
that barbarians are only to be school- 
ed into moral practices and religious 
creeds through the omnipotent mo- 
tive of self-interest: they must be 
first civilized and taught to live 
comfortably here, before they will 
seriously open their hearts to lessons 
designed to teachthem how to live 
happily hereafter. The only mode 


of obtaining an influence ever their 
minds, now that miracles nd longer 
exist, is by shewing the superiority 
of cultivated over savage lite; by 
agriculture, and mechanics; and 
their valuable and stupendous results: 
knowledge is power under all cir- 
cumstances; but under these circum. 
stances more than under auy other, 
‘This is the most forcible mode of 
preaching that can ever be adopted 
amidst barbarians; and a beginning 
being thus Jaid, they will afterwards 
open their ears, and greedily drink 
in the mos: recondite,doctrines that 
can be proposed te them. The 
Sermons betore us are replete with 
ditterent ideas: the plan is not now 
to be tried; it has been tried, and 
it has not succeeded. ‘The lamp of 
hope, however, is still burning ; 
and the variot., preachers in the 
present pamphlet, are rivalling each 
other how to trim it best and 
brightest. 

‘“* Sermons ocrasioned by the sud- 
den death of the Rev. Peter Thom- 
son, late Minister of the Scotch 
Church, Leeds, ‘Yo which is pre- 
fixed a Memoir of his Life: by 
Adam Thomson, Minister of the 
Associate Congregation in- Cold- 
stream, Svo" ‘These sermons are 


four in number, a longer series than 


we generally meet with from the 
same pen or the same pulpit, upon 
the death of the most exalted or the 
most distinguished character of a 
nation, But the preacher was a 
brother, and the deceased appears 
to have been highly worthy of his 
warmest affection. He is also re- 
presented as having been a ‘ kind 
and dutifel husband, father, and 
protector :"’ a mistake that we should 
have altogether attributed to that 
carelessness of all embellishment 
and precision, which is the frequent 
result of severe grief, did we not 
perceive a somewhat superabundant 
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studiousness of ornament pervading 
the general scope of these discourses. 
We are sorry, however, to find that 
this worthy young Minister died not 


omy suddenly, but in the prime of 


5 


life, aged only twenty-seven, and 
that he has Jeft ‘* a helpless family.” 

From the busy swarm of single 
sermons that surround us, most of 
them of mere ephemeral existence, 
and which flutter but to die, we can 
only notice the following: ‘ Seri- 
ous Attention to Practical Holiness 
and Soundness of Doctrine consider- 
ed in a Sermon preacied June 1, 
1808, -at the visitation of the Rev. 
A. Burnaby, 2. D. Archdeacon, Xc. 
by the Rey. ihomas Robinson, A.M. 
&c. Leicester."" A most admirable 
production; serious, impressive, 
energetic, and highly appropriate ; 
the text, 1 Tim. iv. 16.—* On the 


‘propriety of preaching the Calvinistic 


doctrines, and the authorities for 
that practice.” Preached also at 
Leicester before the same Arch- 
deacon by the Rev. H. Ryder, M.A. 
Mr. Ryder strenuously opposes the 
idea that our established church is 
formed upon a Calvinistic creed, 
but he js less disposed to inform us 
what the basis actually is, whether 
Lutheran, Zuinglian, or original.--- 
{The Church of England incom- 
pletely reformed:’ a fast sermon, 
Keb. 17, 1808, by George Somers 
Clarke, D. D. Vicar of Great Wal- 
tham.” It is of the nature of every 
human invention to betray. imper- 
fection of some kind or other: but 
though the Church of England 
makes no pretensions to impecca- 
bility, and in some points might ad- 
mit of improvement, we have no 
desire to see it reformed by the 
preacher before us. Our standard 
Bible, also, in the opinion of Dr. 
Clarke, requires as much reforma- 
tion_.as our standard church ; and he 
has kindly given us a.tew specimens 
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of the manner in which he would 
have both accomplished. France 
has not been more ruined by her 
reformation, than the Bible 
the English Church would be by 
the speculations here advanced... 
“The Character and Commendation 
of a Faithful Minister :” preached 
on the death of the Rev. John New. 
ton, at St. Mary Woolnoth, by 
Kichard Cecil, A.M. &e.” Few 
men have passed through a more 
eventful life than the venerable cha- 
racter here commemorated, and 
fewer still perhaps have left life 
more generally and deservedly |a- 
mented. The death of Mr. Newton 
is here made the vehicle of much 
pious and useful reflection, in plain 
but impressive language. ‘Lhe very 
excellent preacher alludes to his 
having a volume of the Menioirg ot 
his friend in the press, which have 
since made their appearance, and 
will be found noticed in the fourt) 
chapter of this Retrospect. We ave 
gorry to add, that he himself has see 
been severely visited by a paralytic 
attection, from which there is litt: 
prospect ot his ever suthciently re- 
covering to resume his very valuable 
labours in the pulpit.---‘* Obstacies 
to Success in the Religions Educa- 
tion of Children; preached at 4 
Monthly Association of Minjstersand 
Churches, Jan. 7, 1808, by the Rey. 
R, Winter.” It should seem from 
this discourse that the interest o! 
what are called the regular dissenters 
is considerably on the decline; ts 
chief drift: being to point out the 
causes which are perpetually pro- 
ducing secessions in different direc- 
tions: the metbodists, it appears, are 
leading astray many; the established 
church receives some; and others 
seem to separate from a general in- 
difference to every kind of religion. 
---‘* The Nature and Importance 0: 
a Good Education; preached Jan. 
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14, 1808, before the Promoters of 
the Protestant Dissenter’s Grammar 
school, lately opened at Mill-Hill, 
Hendon : by David Bogue, A. M.” 
We wish success to every institution 
which has for its object an initiation 
into useful and valuable knowledge, 
and the plan upon which the dissent- 
ing academy at Mill-Hill is founded, 
bids fair to answer this purpose 
better than several which have of 
jJate years been brought forward 
from the same quarter, and are al- 
ready dwindled away, and forgot- 
ten. ‘The character of Mr. Bogue 
as a preacher is well known ; his 
language js vehement rather than 
correct ; and his manner — ar- 
gumentative than embellished. The 
present address is well calc ulated to 
produce the object it has in view.--- 
« The Iniquity of Witchcraft cen- 
sured and exposed: bging the sub- 
stance of two Sermons delivered at 
Wurley, near Halitax, by T, Haw- 
kins.” This subject we never ex- 
pected to have seen emerge from a 
black letter type : we are astonished 
that the infatuation here alluded to 
should prevail at this day in any 
part of the civilized world, and espe- 
cially in any part of our own coun- 
try ; yet we doubt whether the pul- 


pit is the most effectual means of 


dissipating the illusion. There is no 
harm, however, in trying. 

The subject of attempting to in- 
troduce a knowlédge of Christianity 
among the Hindus, to which we ad- 
verted at some length in our last hi- 
ferary retrospect, has still been a 
source of much warmth and bitter- 
ness of discussion. We have not per- 
ceived that the argument on the one 
side or the other has been put in any 
very new light, or advanced with 
mach more cogency. ‘The advantage 
of the Christiun religion to every peo- 
ple and climate i is admitted by both 
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parties; the point at issue being whe- 
ther the present be the proper season 
for attempting its introduction, con- 
sidering the peculiar policy and clas- 
sification of the Hindu casts, The 
chiet writers in favour of an imme- 
diate attempt are Mr. J. W. Cun- 
ningham---** A late Resident in Ben- 
gal," and ** A Bengal Officer.” The 
chiet writers against an imniediate 
attempt are, ‘* A late Resident at 
Bhagulpore,”’ another “ Bengal Of, 
ficer'’---and various anonymous re- 
spondents to Mr. ‘Twining and Mr, 
Scott Waring. The general result 
appears to be, that thopgh there are 
obstacies of a peculiar nature to a 
ready embrace of christianity by the 
Hindus, these obstacles are by no 
means so insprmountable as the ad- 
versaries of the proposal appear to 
insituate. 

Krom the pen of the very excel- 
lert Bishop of London we have re- 
ceived a proposal of amore practical 
nature, that of propagating a know- 
ledge of christianity among the ne- 
groes of the West Indies, by an esta- 
blishment of parochial schools in 
every parish of the West India 
islands, on the plan established by 
Dr. Bell at Madras. The venerable 
prelate, with his usual liberality, 
has offered to open a subscription 
for this purpose in his own diocese, 
to coutribute 5001. in his own name 
immediately, and to double the sum 
when necessary. 

The ‘‘ Hints” of a Barrister “ on 
the Nature and Effect of Evangelical 
Preaching,” noticed in our last vo- 
lume, has met with five or six am- 
swers. There are certainly some ex- 
ceptionable passages in that work ,and 
they have been attacked uusparingly : 
nevertheless, the replies are for the 
most part declamatory rather than 
argumentative, and turn upon points 
ot ‘trifling importance, 
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CHAP. II, 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL. 


Comprehending Medicine and Surgery, Natural History, Agriculture, Che. 


misiry, Experimental Philosophy, Mechanics, Mathematics, 


Astronomy, Fortifications. 


E devote the commence- 
ment of this chapter to those 
most important parts of physics, etio- 
logy and hygiesis, the causes of hu- 
man disease, and the means of pre- 
serving health, And as no disease 
is SO common, and none, notwith- 
standing its frequency and the pre- 
eminentattention that has been paid, 
so recondite and difficult of expla- 
nation as that of fever, we shall first 
notice 
‘*, Researches Anatomical and 
Practical, concerning Fever, as con- 
nected with inflammation: by Thos, 
Beddoes, M. D. 8vo.""_ In our last 
year’s literary retrospect, we an- 
nounced a work on the same sub- 
ject, by Dr. Clutterbuck, who en- 
deavoured, with much ingenuity, 
to broach, or rather to revive the 
idea, that fever is a local affection, 
depending on a simple inflammation 
of the brain, a doctrine which, we 
observed, the documents and obser- 
vations advanced in its favour by 
no means fully supported. ‘The ob- 
ject of the work before us is of two 
kinds, first, to refute the doctrine 
thus advanced by Dr. Clutterbuck, 
and writers much earlier than him- 
self, and next to substitute another 
opinion upon its ruins. ‘The first is 
certainly not a difficult point to ac- 
complish, and here our author is 
sufficiently successful; but when he 
attempts to supply the place of what 
we may be allowed to call the phre- 
mitic theory, by a theory of a differ- 


Geography, 


ent kind, he only proves how much 
more easy it is to pull down a house 
than to build one up. In reality, 
the triumph over Dr. Clutterbuck is 
less complete upon the present sys- 
tem, than Dr. Beddoes seems to flat- 
ter himself; for after all, it is the 
seat of the cause, rather than the 
cause itself that is changed, and we 
have only to read enteritic, in the 
most expressive sense of that word 
for phrenitic, and all the rest will run 
parallel. ‘The general course of the 
dissections invested by Dr. Clutter- 
buck, led him to conceive inflam- 
mation of the brain as the sole cause 
of indiopathic fever ;—the course in- 
vestigated by Dr. Beddoes leads him 
toreter it to inflammation of the sto- 
mach and collatitious viscera; the 
corollary he first deduces is, that 
** in idiopathic fever, the stomach 
and contiguous parts have been found 
more constantly and more deeply 
affected with inflammation than the 
brain and its membrane ;” and from 
this general corollary, which ineffect 
by no means warrants so general a 
conclusion, he inters that in all fe- 
vers, whether foreign or domestic, 
whether yellow or of a different hue, 
we have aright to assume inflamma- 
tory disposition in the abdominal 
viscera, And having ventured upon 
this assumption, his plan of treat- 
ment differs not materially, mutatys 
mutandis, trom that of the phrenitic 
theorists. Inflammation being the 


supposed cause, venesection Is the 
: universal 
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universal antidote—largely and by 
the lancet, ‘as advised by Dr. Clut- 
terbuck—moore sparingly and by re- 
lays of leeches, as recommended by 
the present writer. Astothe rest, 
the observations are not essentially 
different from the routine of com- 
mon practice. Upon the whole, 


we are much afraid we are just as’ 


deeply in the dark in regard to the 
actual and proegumenal cause of 


idiopathic fever, as before either of 


these theories were tendered to us: 
there is a vis abdita quedam which 
still eludes research, and baffles all 
inquiry; and without being ac- 
quainted with which, our practice 
must necessarily be rather empiric 
than methodic—must vary with 
varying, and oftentimes transient 
symptoms—must bedependent upon 
climate, upon temperament—upon 
habit—and a thousand other things 
which have no necessary connexion 
with the essential cause of fever, 
whatever they may have with its 
progress and result. And hence, 
finally, we ought not to be surprised 
at the.good eftects which we so fre- 
quently find produced by practices 
diametrically opposite to each other, 
by the stimulating plan of the 
Brownists, the debilitating plan of 
the writers before us; by the tonic 
practice pursued at Gibraltar, or the 
evacuant system so much vaunted 
of at Philadelphia. 

‘© Modern medicine; containing 
a brief ‘exposijion of the principal 
discoveries and doctrines that have 
occasioned the recent advancement 
of medical philosophy; with stric- 
tures on the present state of medical 
practice, and an inquiry how far the 
principles of the healing art may 
become the subjects of unprofessional 
research: by David Uwins, M. D. 
Svo."" Under a loose and aukward 
title, this volume contains many just 
remarks. The writer acknowledges 





himself to have been formerly a pro- 
fessed Brownist, but woukl have 
us believe that he has for some years 
abjured its doctrines, and quitted its 
school, It may be so—but he has 
not quitted its language—a language 
imprecise, even when applied to an 
clucidation of the ideas tor which it 
was formed, and hence, far more in- 
accurate and confused when employ- 
ed to decipher other opinions and 
practices. Yet we have some doubt, 
whether Dr, Uwins does nota little de- 
ceive himself upon the subject of his 
realcreed in medicine: there is every 
how and then ‘* a longing, ling'ring 
look bebind,’’ which still betrays a 
secret bias of which he does not ap- 
pear tobe sensible. His work con- 
sists of nine chapters ;—the first is 
merely introductory : the second, in 
less than twenty pages, professes to 
give us an ‘ Historical Sketch of the 
Progress of Medical Discovery, trom 
the fabulous zra of Egypt to the 
present day,” from which nut-shell 
epitome it is obvious that no reader, 
whether professional or unprofes- 
sional, can gain any solid or effective 
information. ‘Lhe next chapter is 
entitled ‘* Disquisitionon the Nature 
of Tueory ;" throughout the whole 
of which the writer seems to have 
completely forgotten his subject, for 
the word theory oceurs but once in 
the whole course of the disquisition, 
and even then is introduced by mere 
incident. Instead of ** a disquisition 
on the nature of Theory,” this chap- 
ter should have been entitled ‘a 
disquisition on Systems’’—unless, in- 
deed, the author has purposely con- 
founded the terms, and means to re- 
gard them as synonymous, which we 
can scarcely conceive in a writer 
who is so anxious to avoid “ using 
words to express facts without have 
ing previously attacheda prectse sig- 
nification to the words themselves." 
Lhe tollowing short proposition con- 
tains 
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tains the subject of this chapter on 
theories : ‘* the numerous causes of 
error to which a system is obnorious, 
may perhaps be included under four 
general heads, to which, for want of 
mare appropriate terms, we may 
apply the denominations of empi- 
rical, hypothetical, metaphysical, and 
physica]. The division appears as 
inappropriate as the terms them- 
selves; but as the author admits, 
in a note at the foot of the page, 
that he is as little satisfied with his 
text as we are, we shall say nothing 
more upon the subject, than that we 
are surprised he should not have 
gooulded his position into a shape 
that would have afforded him more 
satisfaction before he attempted its 
discussion. ‘The idea of an hypo- 
thétical svstem he allows to be some- 
what vague,—we are afraid that the 
idea of an empirical system is not 
gnuch more definite; we are not 
guite sure that we understand the 
meaning of the term routiner—it is 
here brought forward as opposed to 
the term “‘ a man of system”’—but 
jf a manof system may be either an 
empirical, an hypothetical, a meta- 
physical, or a physical practitioner, 
under what distinct order or genus 
the routiner is to arrange himself, 
we cannot very readily surmise. 
We have been much better pleased 
with the fourth and fifth chapters, 
im the first of which, the theory of 
- Dr. Brown is neatly convassed and 
fairly estimated, while the ensuing 
gives to the general reader a correct 
statement of the application of mo- 
dern chemistry to medical practice, 
‘wm many of its most important aisco- 
veries ; a subject, whichis resumed 
and still further exemplified in the 
seventh chapter. Chapter the sixth 
is assigned to the general physiology 
of the animal functions, and is by 
no means deficient in merit, though 
the “‘ perennity of animal tempera- 
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ture” isnct soclearly made out te 
Us as it appeurs to be to the author's 
own mind. The two last chapters 
are of a popular rather than of a 
professional cast,—they are designed 
to point out the mischief of inter. 
fering in the medical art without a 
medical educat iOn,—and offer to the 
professional student and to the ge- 
neral reader various useful hints, 

o Additional cases of gout; in fur. 
ther proof of the salutary efficacy 
of the cooling treatment of that af. 
Jlicting disease; with illustrative an. 
notations, written authofities in its 
support, controversial discussions, 
and a view of the present state, and 
future prospects of the practice: by 
Robert Kinglake, M. D, 8yo," 
Whatever novelty may exist in the 
plan these ‘‘ additional cases” are 
published to support, there is at least 
as much novelty in the title which 
ushers them into the world; and 
lest the work should lose some part 
of its salutary efficacy, and the world 
some knowledge of its future pro- 
spects, by curtailing it of a single epi- 
thet, we have copied the whole, in 
order that the reader may judge for 
himsel¥ how largely this afflicting 
disease is here treated of. We have 
another reason for copying this title 
verbatim et literatim; and that is, 
that it gives the reader a tair sample 
of the full and redundant style in 
which the whole of the volume is 
composed—excepting, indeed, that 
for. a part of it, extending to not 
less than one hundred and fijly 

ages, it is indebted to a monthly 
medica! publication, which is open 
to every one, and in the hands of 
many. The theory advanced by Dr. 
Kinglake about four years ago, that 
gout is a mere local jnflammation, 
no more necessarily connected with 
the constitution, than a “* sprain, 
contusion, or incision ;"—and that 
it is in like manner to be removed 
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by a local application of cold—is 
here re-urged with more pertinacity 
dnd self-importance than ever. The 
question, however brought forward, 
has given rise, we allow, to a very 
important discussion, and we have 
already, in a former number, en- 
de# oured to point out the line which 
should separate the two opposite 
modes of treatment, and the morbid 
characteristics which may be sup- 
posed to justify the one or the other. 
But this isnot sufhcient for the self- 
important declaimer before as: he 
will allow of no truce, of no excep- 
tion: his theory and his practice are 
equally of universal application; the 
discovery he has made is ‘* among 
the most important improvements 
in the management of disease ;"— 
and “‘ neither the snarling of the cy- 
nical, the clamour of the invidious, 
the dread of the timid, the pertina- 
ciousness of the prejudiced, the de- 
votion of the bigotted, nor the ca- 
lumny of the malevolent against the 
cooling treatment of gout, will 
prevent the liberal advocates of truth 
from ultimately establishing the 
practice.” We strongly suspect the 
man that could write such a passage, 
and especially a volume for the most 
part composed of such passages, is 
himself in too feverish a state to 
collect impartial evidence, or otter 
impartial argument; and we confess, 
that examined seriatim, neither the 
one nor the other is calculated to 
alter the opinion we have already 
formed and expressed upon this sub- 
ject. The cases are too often given 
by unprofessional characters, in 
many instances by the patients them- 
selves; several of them, if correctly 
related, have no more connexion 
with gout than with phrenzy; and 
the absence of every thing that can 
be regarded as an unfavourable 
issue im a disease so complicated 
as podagra frequently is, and which 
peculiarly characterises these re- 


ports, instead of affording an une 
equivocal testimony, offers to our 
judgment the most equivocal evi- 
dence that could have been ad- 
vanced, It is altogether contrary 
to the common course of events, to 
the established order of nature. 

‘“* A popular Essay on the Disorder 
familiarly termed a Cold; in which 
the means of obviating the various 
causes whieh are liable either re- 
motely to contribute to the produc- 
tion of this complaint, or which more 
immediately excite it, together with 
the most effectual method of remov- 
ing it when present, are explained 
in a manner familiar to the meanest 
capacity; and to which are added, a 
collection of proper receipts and ob- 
servations on the most popular re- 
medies ; principally designed for the 
use of families ; and composed with 
a view of rendering more extensive- 
ly known, the insidious nature of a 
disorder which, to the inhabitants of 
the variable climate of Great Britain, 
teo often proves the bane of health, 
and comfort ; and thereby diminish- 
ing its frequency, and preventing its 
pernicious effects: by KE. L. White, 
Surgeon, 12mo." Mr. White is 
unquestionably of the same school as 
the preceding writer, and perhaps 
has studied under him. He has the 
same copiousness of title, the same 
fondness for unmeaning epithets, 
aud the same aversion to grammati- 
cal government—and nearly the same. 
predilection for cold water in the 
cure of the inflammatory affection 
here specified. In his mode of 
theorizing he is also just as magnifi- 
cently unintelligible, as a proof of 
which we shall observe, that amongst 
other exciting causes of this ‘* insi- 
dious disease that too often proves 
the bane of health and conifort,"— 
(as if the generality of diseases pro- 
moted long‘ life and prosperity) he 
tells the unlettered multitude, fog 
whose beneft this instructive trea- 
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tise is chiefly compiled, that it may 
proceed from ‘* a morbid delicacy of 
frame induced by enervating plea- 
sures, or weakening occupations, or 
occasional and accidental debility ;" 
trom ‘* moisture applied in a certain 
way, to the surface of the body ;” 
and ‘ from occult intemperies of the 
atmosphere.” To give him his due, 
we believe his readers wi!! compre- 
bend his mode of cure better than 
his etiological speculations, and we 
have no hesitation in adding, that it 
is as much more rational as it is coni- 
prebensible. 

«« A’Treutise on Inflammation and 
other Diseases of the Liver, common- 
ly called Bilious, &c. by T. White, 
Bath, 8vo.” In this volume the 
writer undertakes to describe from 
his own practice, the symptoms and 
treatment of what be calls synochhs 
biliosa ; torpor; sehirrhus; biliary 
calculi; to give us a short descrip- 
tion of the structure of the liver; 
and various physiological opinions 
respecting the use of the bile. In 
executing this plan, however, he 
offers us extracts from other writers, 
rather than original matter of his 
own. This, indeed, is modest, and 
we should have no objectian to it, 
were not these extracts copied from 
publications in the hands of every 
practitioner, and had he not induced 
us to expect something new, and of 
importance. Dr. Saunders furnishes 
him with his account of the struc- 
ture of the liver,—Dr. Rash, Dr. 
Coe, Mr. Pearson, and various wri- 
ters inthe Medical and Physica) Jour- 
nal, with his account of the different 
ses that have been ascribed to this 
organ ; and Dr. Falconer and Dr. 
Rush, with much of his description 
of symptoms and mode of treatment. 
What our author chiefly values him- 
seit upen is, his remarks on the sy- 
nochus biliosa. ‘* In no specific 
treauise,” says he, ‘* that I have met 
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with, is the synochus biliosa particu. 
larly noticed. This circumstance 
alone is, in my opinion, a sufficient 
apology for the present undertake 
ing.” Yet we freely confess, not. 
withstanding all the attention we 
have paid to the present treatise, we 
are still ignorant of what the aut!» 
ey. intends by this name ;—we 

ve neither definition nor descrip. 
tion,—but instead of both, a confus- 
ed labyrinth of general symptoms 
jumbled together at great length, 
common to a great variety of hepatic 
diseases, indistinct in their arrange- 
ment, and uncharacteristic in their 
diagnosis. A monthly list of the 
diseases of the preceding year is ade ° 
ded, which we have no reason to 
doubt, is given accurately—and to 
this is appended a good meteorologi- 
cal table for the same period. 

*¢ On Hydrophobia, its Prevention 
and Cure ; witha description of the 
different stages of canine madness, 
illustrated with cases; by Benjamin 
Mosely, M.D.” Every publication 
that has a tendency to diminish the 
fatality of this dreadful disease, 
ought to be hailed by the public,— 
and the truth or fallacy of its recoms 
mendations soberly submitted to the 
test of experiment. Yet we cannot 
flatter ourselves that the treatise now 
offered, the greater part of which 
has already appeared in the form of 
letters in one ot our Morning Papers, 
is likely to be of any essential service 
in the disease treated of. There is 
in this work a degree of self-opi- 
nion, and of contempt of every wrl- 
ter except one, whether ancient or 
modern, which we cannot but be 
astonished at, in a gentleman of clas- 
sical education ; though we have no 
difficulty in admitting with Dr. 
Mosely, that the scrupulosity with 
which, in modern times, and espe- 
cially in England, physicians and 
surgeons adhere to their own proper 


department, 
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department, and reject every specics 
of knowledge which does not imme- 
diately lie within their own-respec- 
tive pale, is injurious not only to a 
better acquaintance witl lyssa, but 
with almost every other disease to 
which mankind is subject. Yet this 
is digression. With respect to the 
cases before us, the more important, 
or those described at most length, 
do not appear. to have had any con- 
nexion Gletgoe with true genuine 
lyssa: they want the characterstic 
marks not otily from the beginning, 
but throughout the whole course of 
the disease; and the arrangement 
ot the disease, which the author has 


here proposed, by dividing it into 


three stages, tw of them described: 


by Greek terms, and one by a Latin, 
will in no respect apply to his cases; 
while it is guilty of a gross anachro- 
nism in regard to the progress of the 


symptoms in one of the cases on. 


which it is pretended to be founded. 
* Report of the College of Phy- 
sicians of London on Vaccination.” 
«* Debates in Parliament respect- 
ing the Jennerian Discovery, &c. 
with introductory remarks; by 
Charles Murray, 8vo.”’ [tis now about 
three years since that Dr. Jenner 
was rewarded by Parliament with a 
grant of 10,0001, for his discovery 
ot the means of employing cowpox 
as a prophylactic against small-pox. 
‘There was at that time, a general 
opinion entertained in the legislature 
that this remunetation was not ade- 
quate to so important a service as 
he had hereby rendered to his coun- 
try and to mankind at large; and 
with a view of ascertaining how far 
he was entitled to an additional re- 
compence, government commanded 
the College of Physicians of this me- 
tropolis, about the commencement 
of last year, to collect a body of pro- 
tessional evidenee upon the subject, 
as a groundework for a second ap- 


plication to Parliament upon this 
subject. The first of the above 
pamphlets gives us the substance of 
the evidence thus collected, and 
offers the most satisfactory proofs 


of the great’ advantage which has’ 
flowed from the practice of vacci-’ 


nation,—and the decided opinion of 
this learned body, that it is altogether 
competent to the insportant object 
it has in view. It admits the exist- 
ence of a few unsuccessful cases, 


which may naturally be expected in’ 


the infancy of a practice at ence so 
new and so extensive in its spread ; 
but it attaches no moment to these 
few anomalies, which, in its own 


well-weighed opinion, aré cal.’ 


culated rather to support than to 
controvert the pretensions ‘of the 
discoverer. Ina very valuable ap- 
pendix we have the satisfaction té be- 
hold that the royal’ Colleges of Phy- 
sicians both of Edinburgh and Dub- 
lin, and the royal’ Colleges of Sur- 
geonsof London, Dulilin, and Edin- 
burgh, most fully concur in the 
same sentiments, as appears by do- 
cuments trattsmitted to the London 
College, in reply to an application 
from the London College respect 
ively made upon this subject to these 
learned institutions. In conse 
quence of this concurrent report, 
Parliament readily consented to an 
additional grant of 20,0001. to Dr. 
Jenner; and the second of the two 
pamphlets before us, gives us, neat~ 
ly drawn up, the substance of the de- 
bate which took place upon that oc 
casion, The introductory remarks 
prove sufficiently that the editor has 
a full sense of the value of the vac- 
cine practice, and are creditable to 
him as a writer. 

‘* A System of Operative Surgery, 
founded on the basis of Anatomy :” 
by Charles Bell, vol. 1. royal 8vo.” 
There is something awkwardly su- 
perfuous in this title. Operative 

Surgery 
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Surgery is an expression half Latin 
and half Greek, in which the mean- 
ing of the first word ts concealed in 
the latter part, or rather perhaps ex- 
tended to the whale of the second, 
—for chirurgus xpoupyes is strictly 
eperarius; ‘ founded en a basis’ '— 
is a term equally pleonastic ;—— 
while the closing meinber,of the de- 
scription, “ a basis of; anatomy,” 
would seem to intimate, that opera- 
tive surgery has been generally hi- 
therto founded on abesisof another 
kind. . The. work. itself, neverthe- 
less, in spite of its face, contains 
many good and yaluable points. It 
offers less originality of matter, in- 
deed, than we expected; but the 
advice and directions it communi- 
cates are of high practical impor- 
tance, for the most part stript of 
every useless incumbrance, and 
drawn up ina clear, degided man- 
ner, altegether ad rem, ‘The sub- 
jects chery discussed areatheurisms, 
in which the writer seems to incline 
to Mr. Hunter's method as _reviyed 
by Mr. Lynn; strictures in the ure- 
thra, in which he fairly appreciates 
Mr. Home's and Mr. Whately’s 
modes of applying the caustic; be- 
morrhoidal tumours; hydrocele; 
affections of the uterus; polypus 
nasi; hernia, in which he objects to 
several of Mr. Astley Cooper’s re- 
commendations ; lithotomy, in per- 
forming which operation he gives 
a decided preference tothe knife 
over the gorget or concealed bistoury; 
amputation, and injuries on the 
head. 

‘** A Treatise on the Anatomy, Pa- 
thology and Surgery of Aneurism ; 
with engravings: by Antonio Scarpa, 
Professor, &c.—translated from the 
Italian, with notes: by J. H. Wi- 
shart, Svo."" This work, one of the 
best we possess upon the subject, is 
the result of the following series of 
PriZe questions proposed by the So- 
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ciety of Medicine of Paris in 1708 

‘* In what cases of aneurism will in. 
ternal medicine, regimen, and rest, 
probably prevent the necessity of 
chirurgical treatment > When chir. 
urgical aid is required, in what cases 
will compression suffice, and when 
18 it expedient to have recourse to 
operation ? When isa single ligature 
superior to two; namely, one above 
and one below the sac? In what 
Cases is it advisable to open and re- 
move the sac? And in what cases js 
it better to leave it? The work be- 
fore us, however, was not presented 
to the Society that proposed these 
questions, though suggested by then; 
the author commenced it as a’ me- 
moir for this purpose, ' bat he soon 
found that he could veither finish it 
within the time Jimited, nor the ex- 
tent of writing to which he was re- 
stricted. Itis not, therefore, so di- 
rect an answer,to these queries as it 
would otherwise have been, but it 
embraces then generally. In the 
course of his pathology, Professor 
Scarpa observes, in opposition to the 
generality of surgeons of this country, 
who seem to concur in regarding a- 
neurism as proceeding from a change 
of structure, rather than from mere 
laxity in the affected vessel), that in 
every instanceof this disease, the 
proper coats of the artery are burst, 
and that the external coat alone con- 
stitutes the aneurismal sac. The 
few cases of spontaneous cure, or 
cure by compression which are met 
with, and which, till of late years, 
were generally ascribed to a pro- 
gressive roboration of the weakened 
vessel, so as ultimately to restore to 
it the possession of its original power, 
is here attributed, as it has been ge- 
nerally among modern surgeons, te 
an obliteration of the affected vessel, 
both aboveand below the aneurismal 
sac. ‘The method of applying al 
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Theden and Genga. In performing 
the operation he pursues generally 
Mr. Hunter's plan ; but instead of 
dividing the vessel between the two 
ligatures, rec ommends its continuity - 
and insulates the interspace bya cy- 
linder of Iinen, the wound being 
prevented from healing till the liga- 
tures have performed their daty and 
are discharoecd. The translator has 
fulfitls<d his office ably, though 
the version is disfigured by a few 
vulgarisms and Se otti ish idioms: his 
own remarks, which are few, are for 
the most part pertinent and valu- 
able. 

*« The Principles of Surgery, vol, 
IIl.—by John Hell, 4to.’ The 
character and general merit of this 
writer, are too well known to ren- 
der any enlargement necessary An 
this place: we shall only obser: 
therefore, that the present volume, 
In seven discourses, : rives us what 
Mr. Bell chooses to 
cases calculated to illustrate chietly 
the doctrine of tumours, and other 
irregular parts of surgery; and to 
instruct the young surgeon how to 
perform his prognostics and to pian 
his operations.” We have merely to 
add, that the young surgeon would 
derive more advantage from the pre- 
sent work, if the author’s style were 


less confused and intervolved, and if 


there were less self-opinion upon 
subjects in which the general opinion 
of the profession is not only at yari- 
ance with it, but built upon far more 
solid grounds, 

‘* Anniversary Oration, delivered 
March 8, 1808, before the Medical 
Society of London, on the general 
structure and physiology of Plants 
c ‘ompared with those of Animals, and 
the mutual convertibility of their or- 
ganic elements : publis hed at the 
unanimous request of the Soci iety, by 
John Mason Good, F.R.S. This 
subject unites by a ready link, the 
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different branches of medical science 
with those of natural history ; and 
in the valuable oration before us, the 
learned author of the translation of 
Lucretius begins by assuming, what 
indeed is the basis of the sexual sys- 
tem, that every thing that has life is 
produced from anegg, and that the 
egg of the plant is its seed; he pro- 
ceeds to point out the mode by which 
every part of the plant is progressive- 
ly produced from the corculum or 
heartlet of the seed, describes it ves- 
sels, accounts for its augmenting lige 
nification, and contends for its pos- 
session of a circulatory system like 
that of animals, The author admits 
that no experiments or observations 
have been able to detect the exist- 
ence of muscular or nervous fibres 
in vegetables ; but notwithstanding 
this, in answer to those who main- 
tain the necessity of a regular and 
alternate contraction and dilatation 
for the production of a circulatory 
ystem, both in animals and vegeta- 

bles, he advances a variety of proofs 
of “the existence of alternate contrac- 
tions and dilatations in animal ore 
cans, and especially in the human 
cutis, that are totally destitute of 
muscular fibres, upon the application 
of other powers, powe rs ditterent in 
their nature, and in their effect pal- 
pa ble to the external senses ; and 
es oe ly upon the alternate appli- 
tion of cold and heat, and of the 

ai epressing and exciting passions of 
the mind. Hi ving established this 
fact, the author proceeds to point 
out some striking and curious re- 
semblances in plants to the economy 
and habits of animals. He mext 
proceeds to enquire into the mode 
by which vegetable matter is capa- 
ble of being converted into animal 
substance, so as not only to be per- 
fectly assimilated to it, but to be- 
come the basis of animal nutriment 


and increase: he observes that vege- 
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table matter is distinguished from ani- 
mal matter chiefly by its possessing 
a much a proportion of carbon, 
and a much less proportion of azot ; 
and he follows up the process of 
animal digestion, chylification, re- 
spiration, and transpiration, in order 
to indicate the mode by which the 
surplus of vegetable matter is gra- 
dually evolved and parted with by 
the different operations of the ani- 
mal frame, and its deficiency of 
azot is in like manner supplied. 

** But to complete the great circle 
of universal action,” continues our 
author, ‘‘and to preserve the impor- 
tant balance of nature in a state of 
equipoise, it is necessary also to en- 
quire by what means animal matter 
is reconverted into vegetable, so as 
to afford to plants the same basis of 
nutriment which plants have previ- 
ously afforded to animals.” The pro- 
cess of putrefaction is shown to be 
this principle; which is, hence, to 
be regarded as an important link in 
the great chain of life and harmony. 
Having pointed out the different 
changes, and the beneficial results 
which take place in putrefaction, 
the oration concludes with noticing 
the cause that impedes this common 
process in those cases in which ani- 
mal matter is converted into adipo- 
cere, or a species of spermacoli ; and 
perspicuously and satisfactorily ex- 
plains the nature and unfolds the 
history of this extraordinary produc- 
tion.” 

‘** Zoography, or the Beauties of 
Nature displayed. In select de- 
scriptions trom the animal and ve- 
getuble, with additions from the mi- 
neral kingdom (Kingdoms) : syste- 
matically arranged: by W. Wood, 
¥. L. S. Illustrated with plates de- 
signed and engraved by Mr. W. 

aniell, 3 vols. 8vo." This work 
is chiefly valuable for its engraven 
Wlustrations ; they do credit both to 
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the genius and the execution of the 
artist; they exhibit him equally asa 
man of taste and of precision, The 
descriptive part has the negative 
merit of being carefully selected, 
and fairly arranged. It offers little 
that is novel, or beyond the rahge 
of a very limited library, or the re. 
collection of a mind but superfici. 
ally acquainted with natural history, 
The additions here introduced from 
the miveral kingdom, we should 
only have expected ina zoography, 
published on the other side of the 
Irish channel. 

“* Zoological Anecdotes; or au- 
thentic and interesting facts, relative 
to the lives, manners, and economy 
of the brute creation; exhibiting 
the most striking instances of the 
intelligence, sagacity, social dispo- 
sition, and extraordinary capacities 
of various animals, both in their 
natural and domesticated state, 2 
vols. Svo."” We have lately had se- 
veral writers ambitious of the ho- 
nour of becoming historiographers 
of quadrupeds, insects, and worms; 
and we have hence had our circula- 
ting libraries enriched with © ani- 
mal biographies,""—as they are now 
likely to be with ‘ zoglogical anec- 
dotes.”” Now all this stilted ab- 
surdit) of title gives us at once the 
idea of adepariure from sober fact 
in pursuit of something romantic: 
it may do well enough, if such 
works be really meant as novels, to 
adorn them with the title of 1- 
vels ; but if they be really intended 
to exhibit Nature as she is, without 
«< overstepping her modesty,” 4 
modester and correcter title would 
be far better adapted to the author's 
intention, and more fully display 
the actual contents of the work it- 
self. ‘To speak the truth, however, 
thepresent title isappropriateenough 

present title isapprop : 
in this respect; for it not only pre 
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lous in nature, but with not a little 
that is marvellous out ef nature ;— 
it is about eqnally made up of actual, 

ssible, and ideal. The compiler 
+ lent too ready an ear to unau- 
thentic accounts in natural history, 
and has, at the same time, taken 
effectual care, that the most won- 
derful tales should lose nothing of 
their racineéss in passing through his 
alembic. 

«« An Introduction to Physiologi- 
cal and Systematic Botany, by James 
Edward Smith, M. D. F. R. S. 
Pres. of the Lin. Society, 8vo.” It 
was a remark generally and justly 
founded of late, that though we were 
in possession of a great variety of 
highly valuable botanical works, 
some exquisitely beautiful for the 
truth of their coloured engravings, 
others peculiarly important for the 
accuracy of their descriptions, or the 
ingenuity of their physiological in- 
vestigations, an elementary work 
upon this elegant science was still 
wanting in our own language. It 
was under this impression that M. 
Wildernow’s “ Principles of Botany 
and of Vegetable Physiology” were 
translated from the German about 
three years ago, and obtained, as the 
bovk well deserved to do, so exten- 
sive acirculation. It was the first 
work of the kind in our own tongue 
that undertook, within a moderate 
compass, to unite the elements of 
the science with its philosophy ; and 
to present both to the general rea- 
der and the uninformed student, 
under a popular, perspicuous, and 
therefore highly captivating dress. 
But we see no reasou why we may 
not become possessed of a work of 
this kind without being indebted to 
foreigners, and free from those oc- 
casional mistakes which too frequent- 
ly deteriorate a translation, and of 
which we could indicate instances in 
the yolume we here just referred to. 


And who is there among our coun- 
trymen upon whom such a task 
could have better devolvedthan upon 
the very excellent President of the 
Linnean Society? We hail, there- 
fore, the appearance of the ‘‘ Physio- 
logical and Systematical Introduc- 
tion” before us; and from a careful 
attention to itsarrangementandstyle, 
cannot avoid most heartily recom- 
mending it to all who are desirous of 
acquiring a knowledge of the de- 
lightful and elegant science of which 
it treats. 

The work is divided into twenty- 
three chapters. Of these the first 
discusses the distinctions between 
animals, vegetables, and fossils— 
and comments on the vital principle 
essential to the animal division. It is 
ingeniously and carefully drawn up ; 
yet we meet with a few terms used 
either in an erroneous sense, or a 
new sense, without having the imme- 
diate signification pointed out to us. 
As an example, we may give the 
following sentence: — ‘* chemical 
changes, putrefaction and destruction 
immediately follow the total priva- 
tion of life ;" in which case destruc- 
tion seems to imply decomposition, 
though there is no necessity for its 
being forced to this signification ; 
while, if itimply not this the term 
is used inaccurately, Chapter II. 
gives us a definition of natural his- 
tory, and particularly botany,—and 
adds observations on the general 
textule of plants. Weare not per- 
fectly satisfied with the definition 
here offered, which is rather a de- 
scription than a definition, and is too 
long for citation. We have some 
doubts whether ‘ the medical pro- 
perties of plants’ be, as here stated, 
a necessary branch of botany : if so, 
the science assumes a wider range 
than is usually allowed to it, and no 
one can be a botanist without a sci- 
entific and practical knowledge of 
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medicine. Chapters III. IV. V. 
VI. VII. VII. IX. and X. treat of 
the constituent parts of the vegeta- 
ble trunk—the cuticle, or epidermis, 
the cellular integument, the bark, 
wood, medulla or pith, sap-vessels, 
sap, and insensible perspiration, the 
secreted fluids of plants, grafting, 
and the heat of the vegetable body— 
the three last propositions being dis- 
cussed in this last chapter alone. 
Upon all which we shall content 
ourselves with observing, that. Dr. 
Smith is very much disposed to yield 
to Mr. Knight's theory of vegetable 
vascularity and the formation of ve- 
getable integumentation, concern- 
ing which, we confess for ourselves, 
that we wait for the additional and 
elucidatory papers he has promised 
us in the last half volume of the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions : and he 
seems disposed to revive somewhat 
of the Linnéan tenet, in regard to 
the vegetable pith, and to regard it 
as more of a genuine medulla than 
has been generally allowed toitof late 
years. Chap. XI. gives us the process 
of vegetation, and the use of the 
cotyledons. In Chap. XII. the au- 
thor offers hisobservations onthe root 
and its different kinds. Chap, XII. 
is 2ppropriated to the different kinds 
of stems and stalks of plants. Chap. 
ALV. ts devoted to the subject of 
buds, and XV. to that of leaves: 
the fist is highly ingenious, the latter 
is litde more than a vocabulary de- 
iived from the incidences of their 
situation, insertions, surfaces, and 
forms, Their functions are discussed 
in Chap. XVI, aud we regret that we 
cannot copy from it: it is big with 
instruction drawn trom the best 
quarters. Chap. XVII. gives us the 
several kinds of fulcra or appendages 
toa plant. Chap, XVIII. treats of its 
inflorescence, andexplains the differ- 
ent forms the inflorescence assumes: 
ani Chap, XTX. explains the nature 
ef the flower and fruit, and the va- 
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rious terms by which the different 
appearances they exhibit ‘are distin. 
guished. Chap. XX. enters upon the 
peculiar functions of the stamens 
and pistils, with the experiments 
and observations of Linnéus and 
others on this subject ; an ingenious 
and extraordinary essay. Chap, XXII, 
offers us the systematical arranges | 
mentof plants; natural and artifi- 
cial methods, genera, species, and ya- 
rieties, aud nomenclature. The ob- 
servations on the last subject are just 
and yaluable ; the rest scarcely admit 
of much display of novelty. The 
concluding chapter gives a clear and 
correct explanation of the Linnéan 
artificial system, and closes with a 
few hints concerning the best means 
of preparing a hortus siccus, or her- 
barium. ‘The subjoined explanatory 
plates are not possessed of the ele- 
gance, or even correctness, we could 
wish. 

We pass on to the department of 
Agriculture; and commence, as we 
ought to do, from the general iinport- 
ance and advantage of its labours, 
with the first part of the volume for 
the year (being the whole that has 
yet reached us), numbered volume 
VI. of the ** Communications” pyb- 
lished by the Board of Agriculture, oo 
subjects relative to the husbandry and 
internal improvement of the country. 
When we say, however, that wecom- 
mence this part of our literary re 
trospect with these communications, 
as we ought to do from the gene ral 
importance and advantage of the la- 
bours of the Society which has pre- 
sented them to us, it becomes ne 
cessary to explain ourselves. We 
allude then to its past rather than to 
its present labours, for a book more 
made up of trifling, superannuated 
and post obit papers, it has never 
fallen to our lot to review. How 
it comes to pass that many ot the ar- 
ticles, now for the first time brought 


before the public, have been kept 
back 
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back for ten, eleven, and even 
twelve years, without having been 
sutiered to emerge from dusty draw- 
ers and pigeon-holes into day-light, 
we cannot altogether determine. 
Not less than six and twenty articles 
in the volume before us are dated 
between 1791 and 1793. 
the papers thus out-Horacing and 
some of them almost caricaturing, 
the Horatian dictate, are worthy to 
appear at any time ; many of them, 
however, have even now been pub- 
lished too soon, and are only fit for 
holocausts to expiate the sin of the 
respective writers, in having so use- 
lessly squandered away their time, 
—while a third division of the same 
superannuates might have figured 
away to advantage, had they been 
published at the time of their com- 
position ; but their subjects be in al- 
together of a temporary nature, they 
are now of no more use inthis coun- 
try than they would be in Abyssinia, 
or among the Eskimaux. 

One of the best papers in the col- 
lection isa contribution of the Bishop 
of Llandaff, ‘* On Planting of waste 


Lands.” The Rev. Mr. Willis, of 


Sopley, has communicated sever, 
valuable articles, on the same sub- 
ject ;—and the heath farmer may 
here derive great advantage from 
the advice offered him in revard to 
the best modes of fencing, manur- 
ing, cultivating, aud stocking his 
ground. The observations of Mr. 
Edward Shepherd, ~°‘ On fine- 
woolled sheep,”—if not new, after 
the remarks of Dr. Parry on the 
same subject, are well worth atten- 
tion, as the result of a practical and 
liberal grazier, and as confirming the 
general statement of the latter, The 
paper furnished ‘* by James Durns, 
Esq. British Consul at Memel, on 
the mode of cultivating flax and 
hemp in Russia, Prussia, and Po- 
land,” betrays its ebsoleteness by its 
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tile; and, in effect, we have other 
reasons for believing that the sub- 
stance of this article was drawn as 
far back as ten or twelve years ago 
atthe least. It is, nevertheless, a 
useful paper still, and well worthy 
of perusal, We may say the same 
of another paper on hemp alone, by 
the late Robert Somerville, Esq. 
which is one of the post obits we re- 
ferred to at the opening of this arti- 
cle. Baron Hepburn has also pre- 
sented to the Society a very valuable 
practical paper ‘* On the culture of 
Potatoes,”” in which he endeavours to 
prove, from his own practice, that 
potatoes reared from the seeds of the 
potatoe’ pom will uniformly resist 
the curl for several years: the first 
production thus raised is always small 
in size, but the bulk increases 
every year upon planting from the 
preceding year's crop; —: and the 
writer, where the root is small, ad- 
vises to plant it whole, but to divide 
it when large. He also observes, 
that the lacerated branches of the 
stem above, will put forth excres- 
cences (which we should certainly 
call buds), and bear fruit in consi- 
derable abundance, provided they 


be not quite separ aged from the pa- 


rent stem, Ofthe remaining papers 
in the volume before us, consisting 
in the whole of thirty-two ;—we 
cannot Jay our hands upon a single 
one worth noticing. Even the well 
known and justly celebrated Secre- 
tary himself has been unusually spar- 
ing, and we may add unusualiy un- 
fortunate, upon the present occasion. 
In his paper on ‘* Economical dwell- 
ings for small proprietors of land, 

accompanied by two engravings, "we 
could not help smiling at beholding 
the plan here proposed ;—which is 
drawn on a scale demanding an 
area of one hundred and fifty-five feet 
by one hundred and twenty, and pro- 


vides for the economy of the smalt 
proprictor, 
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proprietor, a drawing-room, study, 
dressing-rooms, butler’s pantry, ser- 
vant's-hall, and a multitude of other 
offices. We have only to add that 
Mr, Arthur Young has forgotten to 
recommend to the economical atten- 
tion of his small proprietor, to be 
sure to furnish this minute cottage 
from the upholstery warehouse of 
Mr. Thomas Hope, who has lately 
published a folio volume, with a 
view of exhibiting to his astonished 
customers, the made ‘‘ of ennobling 
through means of their shape and 
their accessaries, things so humble 
in their chief purpose and destina- 
tion as a table and a chair, a foot- 
stool and a screen,” so as to obtain 
‘an ‘ union of the different modifi- 
cations of visible and intellectual 
beauty which are desirable, with the 
different attributes of utility and 
comfort which are essential ; the as- 
sociation of all the elegancies of the 
antique forms and ornaments, with 
all the requisites of modern customs 
and habits.” Thus economically 
built, and. economically furnished, 
the small proprietor cannot fail to 
exhibit the pleasing picture of an 
honest rustic confining himself to 
his appropriate sphere of lite, and 
sure to grow speedily rich from 
his frugality and homeliness of 
living. 

*« The English Practice of Agri- 
culture, exemplified in the Manage- 
ment of a Farm in Ireland, belong- 
ing to the Earl of Conyngham, at 
Slane, in the county of Meath; with 
an Appendix, containing a compara- 
tive estimate of the Irish and Eng- 
lish mode of culture, as to profit and 
Joss: by Richard Parkinson, 8vo,”’ 
This writer is well known by several 
antecedent publications, and espe- 
cially by his ‘* Experienced Farmer,” 
and his ‘© Tour in America.” But 
Mr. Parkinson is somewhat too 
greedy of fame, and unfortunately 
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for him, not perfectly ac vainted 
with the best means of satis ying his 
voracity. He writes too fast, to 
render what he does write worth 
that attention which it probably 
would be if he allowed himself more 
time, and digested his matter with 
more order and precision. We are 
at a loss to ascertain the direct ob- 
ject of the book before us, notwith- 
standing the plenitude of its title. 
It is a collection of observations 
huddled together with inextricable 
confusion, sometimes pregnant with 
valuable hints, but more frequently 
resembling the mountain in labour; 
sometimes drawn from the store of 
his own facts, and sometimes of his 
own fancy, The ‘ Experienced 
Farmer” is almost as much the au- 
thor of this work as Mr. Parkinson. 
is the author of the ‘ Experienced 
Farmer ;” for it is too generally 
made up of materials furnished from 
this elder publication of his, and for 
the most part without any other use 
than that of adding to the bulk and 
burden of the volume. The follow- 
ing description of the cultivation of 
the Irish soil we well know to be 
true, and we copy it that those who 
are ignorant of the real wretched- 
ness of this numerous class, and of 
the actual cause of their misery may 
plead ignorance no longer : “There 
are very few respectable farmers ; 
such as are called little gentiemen are 
amongst the meanest farmers, and 
they are worse in appearance, and 
enjoy much less comfort than an 
English labourer. The class that 
goes by the denomination of middle- 
men is the destruction of the cout- 
try. The middleman purchases from 
the landed proprietor, for a sum of 
money, leases on lives at reduced 
rents; many of these middlemen 
are in the possession of perpetuites 
of this kind, purchased many years 


back at six shillings an acre, ae 


to 
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now worth full thirty shillings, and 
might even be let for two pounds an 
acre anda fine. The middleman, 
having obtained such leases, lets the 
Jand out in small parcels at fifty or 
sixty shillings per acre, to men of 
little property, who build their own 
cabins, &c. and again underlet part 
of the land to labourers for the cul- 
tivation of potatoes or flax, or both, 
at tive or six guineas per acre." The 
cabins of these laboure#s are the most 
wretched hovels imaginable, with- 
out chimney, and generally without 
door, chairs, or beds. The fire, as 
in a Kamtschadale cabin, is lighted 
in the middle of the hut, from wet 
hulm or straw, which blinds the 
miserable inhabitants with its smoke, 
and at night they stretch themselves 
without order or regularity upon the 


bare ground, or if covered, merely 


covered with stubble. 

** Practical Observations on Gyp- 
sum, or Plaister of Paris as a Manure, 
8vo.”” ‘This treatise is trom the pen 
of the writer we have just noticed ; 
who ventures to set up his judgment 
in opposition to that of Bergman and 
Kirwan, and has the misfortune to 
conceive that gypsum is in no respect 
a manure, and affords no nutriment 
to vegetables. Mr. P. appears in 
this tract to know as little of chemis- 
try as he does of modesty ; he is to- 
tally ignorant of the elementary 
principles of the substance upon 
which he has ventured to speak so 
confidently, and seems still less ac- 
guainted with the physiology of the 
vegetable structure. We have the 
consolation, however, to learn from 
the well-grounded testimony of this 
recondite. physiologist, that though 
gypsum, as a compost, never dows 
xvod to any soil, it never can do 
harm; and thatas a shade against 
the rays of the sun it may be advan- 
tageously scutered over soils of any 
and of every kind, whether light, 


dry, het, sandy, or loamy!! We 
are astonished that a man who has 
travelled, and voyaged, and pretend- 
ed to have been an observer from 
the shores of Ireland and England 
to the banks of the Mississippi, 
should have travelled, and voyaged, 
and read, and reflected to so little 
purpose. 
‘«€ Chemistry applied to Arts and 
Manufactures : by M. J. A. Chap- 
tal, 4 vols. 8vo."" In our last vo- 
lume we had occasion to notice, in 
terms of high respect, a treatise on 
Practical Mechanics, by Mr. (now 
Dr.) Olinthus Gregory. To this 
treatise the very valuable work be- 
fore us will in every instance be 
found a most useful companion ; it 
tives the general prazis, of the most 
important arts as that gave the me- 
chanism; and “ the man,” says Mr, 
Chaptal, who is already acquainte 
ed with the mechanical and practical 
part of an art, receives instruction 
with more advantage than another 
who is neither in the habit nor the 
practice of its operations. All go 
vernments,” continues he, ‘ are 
doubtless willing to protect the arts 
and commerce, but there are few 
whose conduct in this particular 
comes yp to their good intention, 
Expedients to facilitate the develope- 
ment of the arts, and to insure their 
prosperity are the following : to ren- 
der the supplies of primary materials 
easy, and to facilitate the consump- 
tion ; to grant premiums on exporta- 
tion, that the productions of the na- 
tional manufactures may find their 
way into all the markets of Europe ; 
toemploy its credit with other go- 
vernments for the purpose of obtain- 
ing A knowledge of improvements, 
and new processes wherewith to en- 
rich its own country ; to determine 
and to maintain with energy the re- 
lation which ought to exist between 
the workmen and the master; to 
consult 
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consult the soil, the climate, the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, and the inte- 
rests of agriculture, that it may grant 
none but a judicious protection.” 
The work is divided into three 
parts: the first treats of chemical 
action, as subdivided info Ist, the 
Natural causes that produce moditi- 
Cations in chemical action: 2d, the 
means employed by the chemist to 
prepare the corpuscles of bodies for 
this purpose, elucidated by a variety 
of experiments. The second part 
treats of those bodies which are the 
subjects of chemical action, such as 
gasseous fluids, metals, and other 
minerals, simple and compound 
combustibles, vegetable extracts, 
and compounds of acids, Part the 
third (here strangely denominated 
Title the third) explains the mixture 
and combination of bodies with each 
other ; and comprises generally the 
subjects of gasses, earths, metals, 
separation of metals, combination of 
oxygen with metals, of oxygen with 
hydrogen, of sulphur with various 
bodies ; of hydrogen with various 
bodies ; together with the different 
combinations of sulphuric acid, ni- 
tric, muriatic, oxy-muriatic, tartric, 
acetic, oxalic, boracic, prussic, gallic, 
and carbonic acids, of tannin with 
gellatin, of alkalies with oils, and 
of fixed drying oils. A very full and 
‘ perspicuous developement of the art 
of dyeing succeeds—and a chapter 
on fermentation brings up the rear. 
There are various errors in the ver- 
sion which we have not space to 
point out: nor does the translator 
appear to have comprehended in 
every instance the exact English 
synonyms of the French chemical 
terminology : upon the whole, there 
1%® much more taste exhibited than 
accuracy ; yet the work, notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, is the 
best of the kind we at present pos- 
sess upon the comprehensive and 
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important subject to which it js di. 
rected. 

PP Lectures on Experimental Phi. 
losophy, Astronomy, and Chemistry 
intended chiefly for the use of stu. 
dents, and young persons; by G, 
Gregory, D.D. &c.” There are 
few scholars who have contributed 
more towards bringing down veneral 
sciciice to the comprehension of the 
young than. the Jate Dr. George 
Gregory ; a very considerable portion 
of whose labours were for many 
years devoted to one of the depart- 
ments of the New Annual Register, 
through the medium of which work 
we may now add, he chiefly succeed. 
ed inobtaining his presentation to the 
very valuable living of West-Ham. 
The name of Dr. Gregory, however, 
has been somewhat too widely used 
for his own reputation, and nat un- 
frequently made the passport to 
tritling and insignificant effusions, 
altogether unworthy of his talents, 
and which most assuredly could ne- 
ver have proceeded from his pen. 
‘The work before us is liable to this 
charge in a few places: but it is de- 
serving of a still severer censure on 
another account. It is brought for- 
ward posthumously, and is describ 
ed as ‘* a legacy to the public, left 
behind him, by the late excellent 
and Jamented Dr. Gregory.” In- 
stead, however, of having been left 
behind him as a legacy, it went long 
before him, in regard to all its essen- 
tial parts, as a publication supetin- 
tended by himself, and the fruits of 

which he lived to enjoy. It is, in 
reality, a dish of secondehand ma- 
terials hashed up in a new form 
from a periodical work largely con- 
tributed to by Dr. Gregory about 
eight years ago; and now re-exhi- 
bited under the imposing cha- 
racter of an original and posthumous 
production. We are informed, in- 
deed, in the preface, that “ some 
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parts of these lectures were formerly 
presented to the world in a] riodi- 

cal publication ; 
them have been re-written.”” So 
that while the bookseller, or editor 
is in one place pledging his word 
to us that these lectures are a legacy 
to the public left behind him by this 
respectable character, he is bold 
enough in another place to subvert 
the whole of this assertion, and to 
admit that the majority of them is 
an old work, merely re-written in 
another form. Yet even in this Jast 
assertion he is not fully borne out ; 
for the majority of the work instead 
of being re-written ismerely re-print- 


ed, without any revision or use of 


the pen whatsoever: of thirty-four 
lectures here presented to us, only 
five or six have any pretensions to 
originality : a few occasional altera- 
tions are introduced into the rest, 
and this, with the imposing assump- 


tion of a new form, is the whole of 


their qualification to the title ofa 
new work. 

We should have been less dispos- 
ed to have noticed this delusion in 
detail, if we had not beheld a se- 
cond attempt ef the same kind, pro- 
ceeding from the same quarter, and 
directed to the same end; and we 
now allude to two duodecimo vo- 
Jumes just published under the title 
of “ Letters on Literature, Taste, 
and Composition, addressed to his 
Son: by George Gregory, D.D. 
&e.” the whole of which is co- 
pied in like manner from the 
Monthly Preceptor, tbe periodical 
work we have alluded to above, 
though the changes introduced into 
this re- -publication are more nume- 
rous and considerable than those 
made in the former, resulting, as we 
suppose, from a useful hint, dropped 
by some real friend of the deceased 
writer gr the publisher. There is 
nothing in what we haye thus ad- 


but the mayority of 
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vanced, intended in the smallest de- 
gree to reflect discredit on the me- 
inory of the author of these produc- 
tions : the delusion does not belong 
to him; and consequently the cen- 
sure it merits ‘in no respect attaches 
tohim, It belongs exclusively to 
those who, under the hollow-hearted 
pretence of veneration for his name, 
for the sake of a paltry and tempo- 
rary profit, have done all they could 
to risk his reputation in the eye of 
the world, and have hence com- 
mitted an equal injury against him- 
self and the public. In the works 
themselves there is a considerable 
proportion of intrinsic merit; and 
had they been more honestly and 
ingenuously brought forward, we 
should have had much pleasure in 
awarding them oar frankest and 
most unqualified approbation, 

** The Modern Geographer ; pre» 
pared and digested upon a new plan, 
from the latest and most accurate 
authorities, with Notes historical, 
critical, aa ig oF hd by F. W. 
Blagdon, Esq. Vol. 1. 8vo. with 
maps and plates.” It is very pro- 
bable that several of the authors 
whose works we have occasionally 
reviewed, and perhaps some few of 
our stated readers may have hinted 
in the course of their perusal of this 
and other critical journals, that it is 
easicr to review than to write; to 
point out the defects of others than 
to avoid equal defects ourselves. It 
is at least the grand character, as it 
appears to us, of the work before us. 
Every one knows that we have at 
this moment no geographical sys- 
tem that is worthy of being so call- 
ed; and that but little progress upon 
the score of general accuracy has 
been made since the days of Salmon. 
Guthrie’s is a more voluminous 


book ; but its bulk proceeds rather 
from a greater fulness of the matter, 
than from a correction of the errors 
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of its predecessor. ‘The merits and 
defects of Pinkertoi's later work 
upon the same subject are too well 
known to need pointing out; it 
certainly possesses an improvement 
of plan, and more distinctness of di- 
vision, and brings down the system 
of geography to a Jater, though we 
cannot add, to the present period ; 
but the inaccuracies of the first edi- 
tion, in two volumes quarto, were 
not such as to demand a new edition 
immediately afterwards in three vo- 
lumes of the same size ; and if they 
were such, the work must immedi- 
ately forfeit all pretensions to public 
patronage and protection from its 
original demerit. Even in its fullest 
and latest edition the writer before 
us undertakes to represent it us a 
work’abounding in palpable and im- 
portant errors; and on this op'nion 
chiefly grounds the expediency of 
the system he now offers to us. It 
would have been as well, however, 
if Mr. Blagdon had taken equal pains 
to have avoided mistakes himself, as 
he has done to point them out in 
others : but there are errors in the 
present work which a schoolboy 
ought to be ashamed of; we meet 
with countries placed in quarters of 
the world to which they do not 
belong, and islands and continental 
settlements ascribed to parent states 
which have no pretensions to them 
whatever. 

‘“* A Concise Gazetteer of the 
most remarkable places in the world ; 
with brief notices of the principal 
historical events, and most cele- 
brated persons connected with them. 
To which are annexed references to 
books of history, voyages, travels, 
&c. by Thomas Bourn, 8vo." This 
book, as the title fairly expresses, 
contains an account of remarkable 
places alone. It is hence not in- 
tended asa book of general research, 
but may be consulted advantageously 
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as to the places actually described, 
The authorities, however, that are 
referred to are not always of the 
best character, being too frequently 
drawn from monthly periodical pub- 
lications, not remarkable for accura. 
cy or sound information. 

** A Complete System of Astro. 
nomy: by the Rev. S. Vince, A.M. 
&c. Plumian Professor, &c. Vol, [IL 
4to.” On various occasions have 
we had to record the accuracy of 
Professor Vince’s researches, and his 
elaborate caution in adjusting con. 
troverted points. In adverting toa 
late publication of his, we mean his 
‘« Observations on Gravitation,” we 
had the additional satisfaction of 
beholding these well-weighed re- 
searches, and this studious heed pur- 
posely directed to the great cause of 
natural religion, and the proofs of an 
infinitely wise, and superintending 
Deity. The volume now offered is 
the continuation and conclusion of a 
work, of which the fifst two volumes 
have long been before the public, 
and the high merits of which have 
been long appreciated and acknow- 
ledged. Jt has been delayed on 
various accounts; but chiefly that 
the writer might have an opportunity 
of introducing into the body of his 
system the latest investigations of 
Mechain, Burg, Delambre, and La 
Place, against whose infidel conclu- 
sions, his treatise on the Cause of 
Gravitation was chiefly directed. 
We are aware that there is less taste 
in the arrangement of the materials 
of which this work consists than 
there ought to have been, and less 
attention to grammatical correctness, 
and a polished style, than we have 
reason to expect in any publication 
that flows from an university press: 
yet in despite of these defec—=® 
culas quas incuria fudit, we have " 
hesitation in affirming that the pre 
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most complete system of astronomy 
which we possess as a nation. The 
astronomical tables are peculiarly 
entitled to our commendation for 
their range, method, and accuracy ; 
and we particularly allude to those 
of the moon, the solar paralax, Mer- 
cury, Venus, Jupiter, Jupiter's ‘sa- 
tellites, and the Georgian planet. 
These are introduced by a valuable 
prolegomenon, explaining thesources 
whence they have been derived, and 
the uses to which they are subser- 
vient. The borrowed French tables 
have been minuiely investigated and 
purged from error, and are, for the 
most part, exhibited in 4 more con- 
venieyt shape than in the works 
from which they are-taken. Thus 
revised and completed, these tables 
will,in a great measure, supersede the 
necessity of recurring to those hither- 
to in most general use, as Halley's, 
Dunthom’s, and Mayer’s, and cannot 
fail to prove highly useful to the 
practical navigator, as well as astro- 
nomer. 

_ *€ Mathematics Simplified, and 
Practically Ulustrated, &c. by Capt. 
Thomas Williamscn, Svo.” The 
avowed intention of this work is to 
adapt ** the principal problems to 
the ordinary purposes of life, and by 
a progressive arrangement applied to 
the most familiar objects in the 
plainest terms ;"’ and, to enhance the 
value of the work, the author has 
added what he cajls ‘“‘ a complete 
essay on the art of surveying lands, 
by such simple inventions, as may 
for ever banish the necessity of 
costly and complex instruments.” 
The intention is unquestionably good, 
and we have only to lament that 
Captain Thomas Wjlliamson should 
be one of the very Biufherous tribe of 
those who are better able to will 
than to execute, and whose judg- 
ment does not always keep pace with 
their philanthropy. This redoubt- 


able writer should have learnt as a 
preliminary theorem of more conse- 
quence than any theorem he_ has 
ventured to explain, that before a 
man undertakes to illustrate a sub- 
ject, he should understand it ; or the 
following of equal import and close- 
ly catenated with it, that the man 
who does not understand a subject, 
is not the best qualified person in 
the world to treat upon it. If these 
theorems had been known to him, 
or being known, bad made that im- 
pression upon his mind which wn 
ought to have done, we have much 
reason for believing that the gallant 
Captiin would never haye had the 
hardiliood to have enfered the lists 
against Euclid, and to have accused 
him of vagueness and contradiction ; 
or if he had ever ventured into the 
craggy path of the Elements, would 
never have thought of getting be- 
yond the pons asini, which he would 
have found a convenient and appro- 
priate resting place. A writer qua- 
lified -to expose the imprecision of 
Euclid ought to have known that 
this pons asini is a name designative 
of the fifth, and not of the forty- 
seventh theorem, as he has ignorant- 
ly stated it to be; he ought also to 
have known that a theorem # not a 
problem, as he has, with equal ig- 
norance, denominated this said for- 
ty-seventh proposition ; and in af- 
firming the production of a square 
to be one of the most difficult opera- 
tions in mathematics, it might have 
been as well for him to have known, 
that there is pretty nearly as much 
difficulty in drawing hyperbolas, or 
parabolas, or in finding the fluents to 
elliptic transcendentals, In speak- 
ing of the cone, he emphatically de- 
nominates it the true cone, as though 
there were as many cones in mathe- 
matics as there are fancies in his 
own brain ; and in explaining its na- 
ture, he speaks of two centres ina tri. 
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angle, as though he had mistaken 
the triangle for an ellipsis, which 
Jast figure, he tells us with equal 
accuracy and emphasis, is ‘* of a 
TRUE egg-form.” Of the actual 
merits of the subjoined Essay on the 
Art of Land-Surveying, we are not 
competent to speak; for having 
waded so long and so wearisomely 
through the palpable obscure of the 
great body of the work, we were 
as anxious to revisit light, and escape 
altogether from its abyss, as Satan 
himself was to quit the horrid dark- 
ness, the wild and confused hubbub 
of Chaos, in his malignant journey 
to Paradise. 

“The Means of finding the 
Longitude at Sea, gradually develop- 
ed, discovered, and demonstrated, 
in four astronomical, geographical, 
nautical, historical, mathematical, 
and mechanical dissertations: by 
Major-general Grant, Viscount de 
Vaux, 4to.” The author of this 
work is of English ancestry, but a 
Vrenchman by birth; under the old 
regime he was possessed of consi- 
derable rank, but im consequence 
of the Revolution, and his own ex- 
patriation, he is now a foreigner in 
the land of his fathers. We would 
rather have met the Major-general 
in the line of his own profession, 
for we have little doubt that the very 
respectable talents he possesses, 
would have been employed to more 
advantage than in a line in which 
he is comparatively a stranger. With 
regard to the work before us, it is 
in many parts ingenious, and in 
more, fanciful. The author is bet- 
ter qualified to point out errors, 
than to rectify them: yet we have 
no objection to allow that his hy- 
droscope, or instrument for mea- 
suring the longitude, is peculiarly 
ingenious, and may perhaps eventu- 
ally be advanced toa simplicity and 
accuracy, that shall entitle it to 


its existing state, 1s well 


general use; it consists in a new 
mode of employing steel-yards as'g 
measure of resistance: this instry. 
ment, our author flatters himself, 
will not only show on a dial 
plate all the different degrees of the 
ship's velocity at every second of 
time, but will also keep an ac. 
count of the space run over in eve 
direction, either by means of the 
falling of sand, or of regular clock. 
work. 
__ Mathematical Tables ; contain. 
ing the logarithms of numbers ; 
logarithmic sines, tangents, and se- 
cants; and a transverse table. To 
which are prefixed logarithmical 
arithmetic, and plane trigonometry ; 
also examples on the mensuration of 
heights and distances : by J. Brown, 
Svo.” ‘The investigations relating 
to these different subjects are per- 
spicuously exhibited, and the practi- 
cal precepts deduced from them are 
for the most part clearly expressed, 
‘There are some emissions, however, 
which the editor might have avoided 
bya different method, and especially 
those of the nature and use of the 
arithmetical complement, of spheri- 
cal trigonometry, and of various 
important problems in nautical astro- 
nomy. Besides the tables mention- 
ed in the title-page, we have also 
tables of compound interest, of the 
probabilities of life, and of annuities 
on a single and on two joint lives. 
These tables are chiefly arawn 
from Demoivre, and consequently 
partake of the errors essential to 
his hypothesis. Why the author 
has not: chosen to betake himselt 
for information to such writers 4 
Simpsen, Price, and Morgan, we 
cannot tell; he would have been 
more correct and popular. Never- 
theless the work before us, even 0 
entitled 
public j 
future 
edition 
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edition still more worthy of public 
patronage, by a correction of the 
errors we have thus cursorily yglan- 
eed at. 

*€ Arhas Ovpanes. The Celestial 
Atlas, ora new Ephenteris, &c.— 
carefully computed, by R. White.” 
We are glad to behold this useful 
work encouraged and continued ; 
not that it is free from mistakes, 
for these are numerous, and in many 
instances palpable ; but that from its 
cheapness and adaptation to common 
use, it is of considerable importance 
in the general pursuits and amuse- 
ments of astronomy ; and we hope to 
behold it soon in a more immaculate 
form. 

“« Construction of several Systems 
of Fortification ; for the use of the 
Royal Military Academy: by J. 
Landmann, Professor of Fortifica- 
tions and Artillery, Svo. with 26 
folio plates, in a separate volume.” 
Whatever falls from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Landmann upon this subject 
is, or ought to be, eminently entitled 
to the attention of the public, and 
especially of that part of the public 
to which such subject is more imme- 
diately addressed. His personal ta- 
lents are well known, and the situa- 
tion he holds at the first military 
school in the kingdom, necessarily 
keeps his mind in a state of perpe- 
tual activity, and qualifies him more 
than any other engineer we possess 
to speak with confidence and effect. 
Yet Mr, Landmann has hitherto 
given us nothing but elementary 
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books, many of them, indeed, in 
the catechistic schoolboy form of 
question and answer ; useful, indeed, 
so far as they go, but not going half 
so far as they ought; of this kind 
more especially are his ‘* Principles 
of Artillery,” and bis ‘ Principles 
of Fortification,” - The work before 
us is hardly an exception to this ge- 
neral remark ; it is drawn up chiefly 
from Vauban, Cormontaigney ‘and 
Goulon, .whose. systems , are given 
with sufficient accuracy in the mere 
outline of the plates, which again 
are fairly explained in. the letter- 
press; but it is totally destitute of 
that which, can alone make such 
systems, if the term must be thus 
improperly coerced into the service, 
of any use whatever; we mean the 
general principles upon which such 
systems are founded; and which 
alone can teach us to prefer the one 
to the other upon solid grounds, as 
well as farniss us with justifiable 
reasons for deviating from any one 
on particular occasions, and ‘pre- 
ferring irregular to regular works, 
according to the peculiarity of local 
situation, or of the attack or defence 
we are engaged in, We yet want a 
general systematic work of this kind 
in our own language, to which the 
present, together with Mr, Land- 
mann’s previous publications, mtght 
become so many efficieat graduses ; 
and we know of no man better qua- 
lified for such an undertaking than 
the Professor himselt 
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CHAPTER I. 
MORAL anv POLITICAL. 


Containing History, Voyages, Travels, Topography, Politics, Law oli 
Ethics. ra OY 


Histo1y of the early part of 
the reign of James the Se- 
cond ; with an introductory chapter: 
by the righthonourable Charles James 
Fox, 4to.” We may say without 
fear of contradiction that, since the 
invention of printing, there never has 
beén published a work that has ex- 
cited so much expectation asthe pre- 
sent. The oratorical powers of the 
writer, the freedom of thought in 
which he always indulged, his manly 
patriotic spirit, his known familiarity 
with history, andespecially the history 
of his own country, and his intimacy 
with the best models of historic com- 
position, both in ancient and modern , 
times: above all the high and deserved 
celebrity of his character as a states- 
man, contributed to excite and con- 
centrate an interest in this publica- 
tion, which no other publication has 
had, and perhaps no other publica- 
tion ever wil] have a chance of rival- 
ing. The copy-right, long before 
the work was committed to the press, 
was publicly reported to have been 
So at an enormous price ; we 
ave heard at not less than cight 
thousand pounds; a report, however, 
which we have since heard contra- 
dicted by another, which will not ad- 
mit that the copy-right has ever 
been sold : not a booksellers window 
in the metropolis was to be seen 
without this work blazoned in its 
front; nor a circulating, or even a 
private library of any extent was sup- 
posed to be complete without a copy 
ofthe same. Faultiess indeed must 


be the work that can stand the test 
of such an expectation, and afford 
no reason for disappointing it. 

The work before ts, unquestion- 
ably, is not of this character, but it 
is, nevertheless, a work of extraor- 
dinary and very important merit, 
In point of style it is peculiarly de. 
fective ; a man of but very ordinary 
education cannot turn over many 
pages without meeting with passages 
which his owy moderate acquisitions 
will enable him if not to correct at 
least to object to. In avoiding lati- 
nisms and grecisms, Mr. Fox has 
often run into vulgarisms, and ia 
escaping learned quaintnesses has 
fallen into colloquial. ‘ The then 
state of Scotland”—*‘ The man, the 
having produced whom is now het 
chiefest glory.” p. 54.—are instances 
altogether in point, and we shall not 
invidiously quote further. In apology 
for this defect, however, it may be 
observed, that Mr. Fox had a deadly 
aversion to every species of affectas 
tion, and Lord Holland, in his ex 
cellent introductory chapter, has ex- 
pressly observed that of two terms 
to express the same idea, he always 
professed to prefer using a vulgar t 
a recondite word. Under this im- 
pression, however, we are somewhat 
surprised that in illustrating our ow® 
history, he should have so trequently 
indulged, in what general readers 
cannot but regard as far-fetched ale 
lusions to the political transactions 
of Greece and Rome: while such a 
phrase as ‘‘ the great dictum of a 
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in questions of civil dissention"—is 
directly at variance with the rule it 
thus appears that he had Jaid down 
for himself; and in the court of 
King’s Bench will hardly, we fear, 
escape the charge of an approach to 
affectation while it is fully convicted 
of the guilt of an unnecessary lati- 
nism. The best apology, perhaps, for 
most or all the defects of style with 
which this work is deteriorated, is, 
that the author did not live to correct 
it bya finishing hand ; and, regarded 
in this light, criticism is at once dis- 
armed of its powers, wpon this indi- 
vidual and inferior point, and admits, 
without hesitation, the surpassing and 
characteristic merits of the work. 
These merits are of various descrip- 
tions. The first is a most accurate 
and repeated investigation into the 
authorities it quotes, so as to be most 
confidently relied upon in its refer- 
ences. Next a keenness and scrupu- 
losity of judgment on controvert- 
ed points, formed from a deeply di- 
gested contemplation of the argu- 
ments advanced by antagonist me- 
moirists, or historians. ‘Thirdly, an 
ingenuousness of heart which proves 
the writer, in the clearest manner, 
to be chastised from all political pre- 
judices, and influenced alone by the 
evidence of facts and experience. 
Fourthly, a generous allowance of 
merit, talents, and virtue, even in 
characters, whose general train of 
conduct he does not fai] to condemn, 
and whose treasonable ambition or 
confederacy may have deservedly led 
them to the scaffold. As a work, 
therefore, both of general reading 
and research, this volume cannot 
cease to be highly interesting ; and 
if it have not exalted, certainly has 
not, upon the whole, detracted from 
the pre-eminent character, whether 
literary or political, of its illustrjous 
and lamented author. We cannot 
close our statement without ackgows 
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ledging the great obligations the 
‘tage are under to Lord Holland for 
tis valuable and impresajve introduc- 
tion. The picture he has drawn of 
his right honourable and most ex- 
cellent relation is drawn to the life; 
yet it is a sketch rather than a finish- 
ed painting ; it describes him in the 
domestic, rather than in the political 
circle ; in the circle in which he was 
beloved, rather than in that in which 
he was admired; and it describes 
him, in Mr. Fox's own language, 
free, forcible, simple, and elegant. 
“The History of Greece: by 
William Mitford, Esq. vol. LV. 4to.” 
We congratulate our countrymen 
upon the appearanee of this yolume; 
it is a new and important link to one 
of the best historic chains exhibited 
in modern days; and goes far to- 
wards the completion of a scale by 
which we may safely ascend. to some 
of the most important zras, and trus- 
tily contemplate some of the most 
important transactions of former 
times. In the volume before us, 
the history of Greece is brought 
down to the battle of Cheeronea; and 
of course much of it is devoted to 
the contemporaneous and confede- 
rate history of Sicily. The two he- 
roes of the piece are necessarily, 
therefore, Philip of Macedon, and 
Dionysius of Syracuse; and our au- 
thor having adopted them as his he- 
roes, has thought it necessary, in 


order to show that he is too virtuous - 


aman to countenance moral turpi- 
tude and depravity, to white-wash 
these celebrated characters from the 
greater part, or at least the baser sort 
of the crimes that have usually been 
ascribed io them. Under the potent 
talisman here employed, the atroci- 
ous tyranny of Philip is metamor« 
phosed into firm and active virtue, 
triumphing over unprincipled insults 
and aggressions; and the lawless am- 
bition of the latter into a generous 
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desire of power to communicate uni- 
versal harmigny and happiness. We 
cannot say that we have become con- 
verts to this new representation of 
things ; but we are bound in justice 
to admit, that the anthor has con- 
suJted the very best <athorities that 
are extant, and has made the very 
best use of them in support of his 
own opinion ; and jt is no small de- 
gree of credit to him that he has for 
the’ miost part confined himself to 
contemporary historiansandannalists, 
rather than relied upon the state- 
ments of subsequent writers ; so that 
he has uniformly drunk of the foun- 
tain head whenever it has been pos- 
sible. Of course Demosthenes, who 
bas hitherto been the idol of most 
modern compilers of history, is 
thrown completely into the shade, 
mid described, in general terms, ‘as 
destitute of all true patriotism, and 
stimulated by selfish motives alone. 
Much benefit cannot fail of resulting 
from the new view of the subjects 
presented in this volume} because, 
admitting that Mr. Mitford is an 
undue panegyrist of the characters he 
has undertaken to fustify, we are 
now put into possession of the two 
extremes of the case, and are better 
able, by the full evidence before us, 
to make an impartial decision, and 
return a trusty verdict. | 
We are astonished, however, that 
a scholar of so capacious a mind as 
the writer before us, and who cer- 
tainly does not stand for trifles on 
other occasions, should descend to 
the littleness of affecting, in many 
cases, an unbecoming quaintness and 
pedantry of style, aad of being a ri- 
gid stickler for a new invented mode 
of spelling, which in no instance ap- 
pears to us to answer the purpose 
better than the accustomed mode, 
and in many instances, is decidedly 
changed for the worse. We shall 
quote the following passage, as an 
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example of what we allud 


© to, at 
the same time that it wil] Serve as Q 


specimen of the author's general 
style of writing. «* When the fear 
of Lacadeemon or Thebes, long the 
salutary check upon this vicious g0- 
vernment, was removed by the event 
of the battle of Mantineia, its extra. 
vagances soon became extreme. The 
people in general assembly being 
soverein, with power less liable to 
question than that of a Turkish sul. 
tan, who dares not deny his venera. 
tion for Mahomet’s laws, or his ree 
spect ‘for those appointed to high si- 
tuations under it, any adventurer in 
politics who had ready elocution, 
could interfere in every department 
of government. Ratification by the 
people was required for every mea- 
sure of administration. The most 
delicate forcin interests were discuss- 
ed before the people at large, and 
the contending orators abused forein 
powers and one another with equal 
grossness. Unsteddiness, then, be- 
came a characteristic of the Athenian 
government. Propositions rejected 
in the morning, says Isocrates, are 
otten ratified before night, and con- 
demned again at the next meeting 
of the assembly ; and we find even 
Demosthenes, the popular favorite 
of his day, complaining that a mea- 
sure decreed was as uncertain of 
execution as if it had never beep 
taken into consideration. Assurance, 
therefore, for forein states of any 
maintenance of public faith was im- 
possible. As soon as a treaty was 
concluded, it was the business of the 
opposing orators to persuade the peo- 
ple that they had been deceived and 
misled. If the attempt succeeded, 
the consistency of government and 
the faith of the republic were equally 
disregarded ; the treaty was declared 
nul, and those who had persuaded 
to it, farely escaping capital prose- 
cution, Were fortunate ul ther could 
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escape capital punishment. Seldom, 
therefore, tho every thing must be 
discussed, could there be any free 
discussion. In the soverein assembly 
of Athens, as in democratical assem- 
blies in England, a common hall of 
the city of London, or a county 
meeting for political purposes, free- 
dom of speech often was denied ; 
the people would hear the orators 
only on one side. Flattery to the 
tyrant, as we have seen the people 
in democracy often called among 
the Greeks, was always necessary. 
But honestly plain admonition, tend- 
ing to allay popular passion, to ob- 
viate mischievous prejudice, or even 
to correct popular misinformation, 
could rarely obtain attention, unless 
in times of pressing public danger, 
and alarm among all parties.” 

“‘ Modern State of Spain; exhibit- 
ing a complete view of its topogra- 
phy, government, laws, religion, t- 
nances, naval and military establish- 
ments; and of society, manners, 
arts, sciences, agriculture, and com- 
merce in that country; by J. Fr. 
BKourgoing, late minister pleuipoten- 


tiary from France to the court of 


Madrid ;""—to which are added ‘ Es- 
says on Spain by M. Peyron; and 
the book of post-roads: with a 
quarto atlas of plates, 4 vols. 8vo.”’ 
Connected as we now are with the 
Spanish peninsula bya chain of in- 
dissoluble alliance (so at least we 
hope it will prove) and upon the 
noblest principles that can stimulate 
the human heart, whatever work 
has a tendency to give us informa- 
tion in regard to this interesting and 
high-spirited people, cannot fail to be 
sought after with avidity, and pe- 
rused from one end of the country to 
the other. On this account every vo- 
lume, correct or incorrect, flimsy or 
well-digested, that has for the last 
twenty or thirty years been publish- 
1808. 


ed in England upon the subject of 
the Spanish people and government, 
has of late been brought forth, often 
from dusty shelves, and in a moth- 
eaten state, and has found a ready 
market. The present history, there- 
fore, cannot fail of success ; for it is 
unquestionably the very best work 
upon the subject before us, com- 
posed by a statesman, who, from va- 
rious circumstances, wi 3 better qua- 
lified than any other man in the 
world to enter upon such an under- 
taking ; and, what is perhaps of more 
consequence than any thing else, it 
is brought down to the present event- 
ful wra, and carefully unfolds the 
seeds of that mighty revolution 
which is advancing before us, and 
the characters of those who are most 
prominently engaged in the wonder- 
ful drama. ‘This work has already 
excited so much interest in France 
as to have reached a fourth edition 
in that country ; and it is from this 
last and most improved edition that 
the version now before us is pro- 
duced. ‘ M. Bourgoing,” observes 
the translator, “ enters the country by 
(the) way of Bayonne, and proceeds 
through Biscay and the two Castilesto 
Madrid, taking notice in his progress 
of whatever appears worthy of a di- 
gression. Having reached the me- 
tropolis, he directs his attention to 
the various branches of the adminis- 
tration ; to the character and man- 
ners of the inhabitants of Spain ; and 
to every subject connected with the 
state of society, the arts, sciences, 
and literature, the agriculture, com- 
merce, and snanufactures. of that 
kingdom. Leaving the capital, M. 
Bourgoing conducts the reader to the 
southern provinces of the peninsula, 
and back to Madrid. He then de- 
scribes several excursions in the en- 
virons of the metropolis, and parti- 
cularly a visit which he paid to Ar- 
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ragon, and returns to France through 
the kingdom of Valencia and Cuta- 
Jonia (principality of Catalonia). 
Thus it appears that the various 
theatres of the arduous struggle in 
which Spain is at this moment en- 
gaged, are more especially the ob- 
jects of the author's notice.” There 
are a few points omitted in the ori- 
ginal of M. Burgoing, which we 
should have liked to ‘have seen 
noticed; but these are now *judi- 
ciously supplied by the addition of 
M. Peyron’s Essays. The quarto 
Atlas is a useful accompaniment. 

«« A Description of Ceylon, Xc. 
by the Rev. James Cordiner, A. M. 
late Chaplain to the garrison of Co- 
lumbo, 2 vols. 4to.” Of Ceylon 
almost as little is yet known as of 
Africa. We have heard much of 
the coast which is the whole of the 
island that Europeans have ever been 
able to lay a claim to, the vast in- 
terior being jealously kept possession 
of by the king of Candy; so jealously 
indéed, that Europeans find more dif- 
ficulty of exploring it than of inter- 
secting China. This coasting range, 
which now belongs to Great Britain, 
girding the island as with a belt, ex- 
tends in some places not more than 
six, in others thirty, and on the nor- 
thern side even sixty miles into the 
interior country. Almost the whole 
of its circumference is lined with a 
sandy beach, and a broad border of 
cocoa-nut trees, behind which are 
seen double and treble ranges of 
lofty mountains.covered with wood. 
TYhe south-east coast, viewed from 
the sea, is particularly picturesque 
and romantic. This country, in the 
highest degree mountainous, pre- 
sents hills beyond hills, of which 
many are covered with the richest 
verdure, others are rocky and preci- 
pitous, of extraordinary shapes, re- 
sembling ruined battlements, ancient 





castles and. lofty pyram} 
Spent one 
: Of the island are flat, and 
frequently indenied with 5 
inlets of the sea. 

Such is a_ bird's eye view of 
Ceylon, here undertaken to be de. 
scribed by Mr. Cordiner, ‘It js but 
a very Jew years since a description 
of the same country was brought 
forward by Mr. Percival, which 
we noticed with the applause which 
was unquestionably due to it. Mr. 
Percival’s work was comprised in one 
voluine 4to: the present is in two 
volumes; and occupies about dou- 
ble the space of the former. Yet it 
does not appear to us that there has 
been any hecessary demand for such 
aoubie space from the nature of the 
materials the present author is in 
possession of ; the same subjects for 
the most part recur, and are rather 
mercly dilated than relieved by new 
incidents or information. Yet Cey- 
lon is a country highly interesting 
and attractive, and as the same ac- 
count of it, when fairly drawn up, 
would bear a second perusal without 
fatiguing, the present, though in 
many cases unnecessarily full and 
minute, may be read with pleasure 
and profit. Columbo, the present 
seat of government, is agreeably de- 
scribed, and if the town “itself have 
nothing very inviting in its buildings 
and conveniences, the European, or 
rather the English society, in our 
author’s estimation, makes ample 
amends, by its general urbanity and 
politeness ; while the country around 


hallow 


isa paradise exquisitely studded by 


the villas of the English inhabitants 
in high and conspicuous situations, 
most of which command a view of 
the wide semicircular bay that ex- 
pands into the mouth of the Cala- 
ny ganga. 

«¢ Nothing about Columbo” ob- 
serves our delineator,” is apt to excite 
admiration 
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admiration more than the flourishing 
state of the vegetable world. So 
much beauty and variety are in few 
countries equalled, and no where ex- 
celled. ‘Lhe thick shade of majestic 
trees, the open prospects, the lively 
verdure, the flourishing shrubs and 
parasitic creepers, unite their charms 
to render the morning rides de}ight- 
ful. No climate in the world is 
more salubrious ; and a person who 
remains within doors while the sun 
is powerful, never wishes to expe- 
rience one more temperate. ‘The 
air is at all times pure and healthy, 
and its temperature uncommonly 
uniform. Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter usually fluciuates in the shade 
about the point of SO’, It seldom 
tanges more than five degrees ina 
day, and only thirteen through the 
whole year, 80° being the highest, 
and 73° the lowest point at which it 
has been seen in any season.” This 
to ourselves and our countrymen 
who are often exposed to a diiference 
of from fifteen to twenty degrees 
within the range of a few hours, and, 
within that of a few months, are 
called upon at one time to broil in 
the heat of the equator, and at 
another time to freeze like Lap- 
landers, is like fairy land; yet we 
believe the eteadiness of temperature 
here asserted to be true; for it co- 
incides with the observations of 
other travellers upon this subject. 
We should have been much pleased 
with a bill of health aud longevity, 
under these circumstances, but we 
have searched for such a document 
in yain. Our author is most at home 


in describing the magnificence of 


style in which the governor lives and 
travels, the superbness of the court 
dresses, anc the elegance and spright- 
liness of the conversation of the ceurt 
ladies. In his travels he is conveyéd 
in palanquins, and reposes under 
sumptuous pungaloes; he is protected 





by guards of Lascareens, and enliven- 
ed by the beat of Cevylonese drums, 
Every tiing proves that our anthor 
lived in the very lap of luxuriance 
aud ease, and w as sel iom subject to 
any of those inconveniences which 
so iarecly fall to the lot of travellers 
i general; even the musquito itself 
seers to have been an insect of rare 
occurrence and motestation in the 
course of his pursuits, since in no- 
licing its existence at Point'de Galle, 
he thinks it necessary to describe it 
as “a species of enat troublesome 
in various parts of ludia.” Yet we’ 
ought uet io close this history with- 
out adding, that we have a good ace 
count of e-ephant snares, atid some 
valuable obse-vations on Burmhism, 
and the general customs of the Cey- 
lonese brahmins. For the interior 
of the couatry, however, we must 
still content ourselves with consult- 
ing honest Robert Knox. 

‘““A Voyage to the Demerary ; 
containing a Statistical Account of 
the Seitlements there ; and of those 
of the Essequibo, the Berbice, and 
other contiguous rivers of Guiana: 
by H. Bolingbroke Esq. Deputy 
Vendue Master at Sarinam, 4to." 
This title is better qualified for the 
Trish than the English side of St. 
George's Channel. ‘The whole of 
this volume is called a royvge; yet 


the voyage extends to noiniis, more 
than the first chapter. ‘Ihis veyage, 
moreover, is said to conta an ace 


count of the various settlements in 
Demerary ; the progress of ihe book, 
we admit, contains such an account, 
but the voyage dves not offer us a 
syllable upon the subject. It gives 
us, however, some observations on 
the ravages on ships buili os luro- 
pean wood in tropical seas, which our 
naval architects may not find uuinte- 
resting. Yet we apprclend that 
this subject still requ res to be inves- 
igated; the cause lies deeper, and is 
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more of a chemical nature than has 
hitherto been suspected. We know 
less of the relative propetties of sea- 
water, and its innumerable zoophytic 
and other worms in different parts 
of the world than we ought to do in 
the present day. The teredo is per- 
haps only one animal in a million 
that destroys the texture of our 
toughest oak planks; and, perhaps, 
for every visible worm there may be 
a thousand that are invisible from 
their minuteness. The frequent and 
extensive putrefaction of these ani- 
malcules when they have once 
worked their way into the interior 
of the wood, is, as we suspect, in a 
variety of cases, communicated to 
the wood itself, by the escape of the 
elementary particles of animaliza- 
tion in the form of gases, uniting, 
in proportion as they escape, and 
forming new combinations with the 
surrounding ligneous matter. We 
copper-bottom our ships to preserve 
them from this destruction; and we 
find, that ships sheathed by the 
same artist, and with plates of the 
same thickness, will last as long again 
when dispatched to some seas, as 
when dispatched to others. The 
artist has often been subjected to 
much obloquy on this account, and 
has been accused of using plates of 
not more than half their proper 
weight and thickness, in those cases 
in which they have been soonest and 
most easily eroded. Such dishonesty 
may have occurred occasionally ; 

but the same fact has been traced in 
cases in which the deceit could not 
possibly have been perpetrated : and 

in these instances the difference can 

only be referred to the different 

powers of zoophytes, and other sub- 

marine worms; or, which is per- 

haps the chief cause, to the differ- 

ent degree of action of the galvanic 

gas in different seas. This intro- 

duces a new question into nayal ar- 
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chitecture, and we trust the import. 
ance of the subject will excue the 
> emaaa to which we have been 

Our author having completed his 
voyage, on the Guiana coast, gives us 
in his second and third chapters, a 
lively and picturesque account of 
Stabroek, the chief town in the 
Demerary settlentent. In the fourth 
he becomes a politician, and criti. 
cizes its form of government, which, 
to say the truth, preserves too much 
of the old and awkward republi- 
canism of the once famous United 
Provinces. The fifth chapter opens 
to us the deputy Vendue Master's 
opinion of negro-slavery, of which 
under certain restrictions, he is a 
sturdy defender. There is a little 
special pleading in this defence, but 
nothing that stands in need of a de- 
tailed animadversion. He chiefly 
argues that the slaves were slaves in 
their native country, before their 
purchase by an European master, 
and that after such purchase, and 
especially of late years, their condi- 
tion is infinitely better than antece- 
dently to it. The author might 
have spared himself the trouble of 
all aoa observations ; for they have 
nothing to do with the principle 
on which the question ftsts, viz. its 
justice or injustice; at the same time 
that it ought to have been obvious 
to him, that the African negro is, for 
the most part, only enslaved in his 
own country in consequence of the 
European demand for him ; and that 
the recent amelioration in the Eu- 
ropean treatment, has succeeded to 
the earliest debates upon its abolition, 


and has chiefly been intended torebut: 


its necessity, and not from any sim 
ple feeling of benevolence. Yet the 
deputy Vendue Master has so high 
an opinion of the felicity of these 
poor labouring slaves, that he boldly 
denominates them the peasantry 
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the settlement, and maintains that 
the slave-trade is an universal bene- 
fit “‘ not less so to the wretched 
captive than to his tyrannic Jord.” 
Chapters six and seven treat of the 
Caribbee nations and districts, and 
re-echo their cannibal customs, to- 
gether with some other extrava- 
gancies of as wild and outrageous 
anature. The four ensuing chap- 
ters are of a miscellaneous kind ; 
and the two next describe the 
animals and vegetables of Guiana. 
In chapters fourteen, fifteen, and 
sixteen, our author’s views are di- 
rected to trade, commerce, and cul- 
tivation. Chapter seventeen is for 
the most part an extract from Sir 
Walter Raleigh's voyage : and chap- 
ter eighteen gives a general reca- 
pitulation of the preceding pages, 
together with a strong and earnest 
recommendation to government to 
abandon the West India islands in 
favour of an extensive establishment 
on this part of the continent, which 
our author assures us is “ the mildest 
and most wholesome, of any tropi- 
cal country hitherto inhabited by 
Europeans,” and yery considerably 
free trom those accidents by which 
our insular crops are so frequently 
ruined. Finally, the deputy Ven- 
due Master in the true spirit of his 
profession—would have the esta- 
blishment he proposes, of the most 
magnificent structure—abundance 
of places, luxurious salaries, and un- 
sparing emoluments ; believing that 
a vast increase of national felicity 
must necessarily be the result of such 
a plan. 

“« Travels in America, performed 
in 1808: for the purpose of — 
ing the Alleghany, Monongahela, 
Ohio, and Mississipi, and ascertain- 
ing the produce and condition of 
their banks and vicinity: by Tho- 
mas Ashe, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo." 
There are persons of distinguished 


character and honour who need no 
introduction, their own name being 
an ample passport, and a ready wel- 
come. Thomas Ashe Esq. has con- 
ceited himself to be a species of this 
genus—and hence, the whole of his 
history, ways and means, rank in 
life, and object, are comprised in the 
title. Yet to us, who are not al- 
ways acquainted with the names and 
character of the distinguished genus 
aforesaid, and who do not remem- 
ber to have heard the name of Tho- 
mas Ashe, Esq. announced by the 
heralds of literature, or of fashion, 
this information is not quite suffi- 
cient, and we still burn to know 
something more of his birth, paren 
tage, and education, and whether, 
without the present title-page, he 
would ever have possessed any title 
whatever. There is a facility of 
composition in these volumes, not 
unlike that so proverbially manifest- 
ed by the renowned Sir John Carr ; 
yet we have not at present, heard of 
this extensive traveller's having ob- 
tained leave at the herald’s office to 
operate a change in his name: there 
is also much of the wildness and 
composite incident of the equally re- 
nowned Damberger; and Sir Ri- 
chard, who was the good-natured 
publisher of both these sets of ad- 
ventures, as though he was the only 
man in London for marvellous ad- 
ventures of this kind, once more 
kindly steps forward with his obste- 
tric aid, to usher into being the pre- 
sent ‘‘ exploratory voyage” of this 
novus homo, Thomas Ashe, Esq. 
To speak seriously, Mr, Ashe, if wih 
4 person actually exist, may have 
performed the travels he here pre- 
tends to have perfomed ; and he may 
have beheld much of the roman- 
tic scenery, and been a party to 
many of the extraordinary and hair 
breadth escapes, which he here 
lays claim to; but there is a bold- 
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ness in these books which is destruc- 
tive of their own veracity, and the 
cargful reader will not want for in- 
trinsic evidence, that he neither per- 
formed the whole, nor saw the 
whole which he here affects to have 
done. ‘There is, nevertheless, a 
spirit, and an ease, though we can- 
not say a correctness, in the descrip- 
tion of the various incidents that 
nxake up this new tale of wonders, 
that. have induced us to copy in ano- 
ther part of this Kegister as fr as we 
have been able; and we have no 
doubt, that, like other romances, 
these travels, may obtain an exten- 
sive range in our circulating libraries. 
‘* Travels in Asia and Africa: by 
the late Abraham Parsons, Esq. Con- 
sul and Factor-Marine at Scande- 
roon, 4to."" These travels contain 
ain account of a journey from Scan- 
deroon to Aleppo, and over the de- 
sert to Bagdad and Bussora; of a 
voyage from Bombay to Morha and 
Suez; and of a journey from Suez 
to Cairo and Rosetta. There is 
much that is still valuable in the 
work, though, from the length of 
time its publication has been delay- 
ed, it has lost a large portion of 
the interest it would have excited, 
if it had been published when first 
compued. The range of time the 
volume includes, is trom 1772 to 
1779; and consequently, not less 
than thirty years bave now revolved 
since the matter of which it con- 
sists was completed, Why this 
matter, if brought forward at all, 
should have been so long locked up 
ln the private escrutoire of the au- 
thor’s family, and only dragged out 
in a state so autiquated and replete 
with assertions now known to be 
incorrect from the concurrent tes- 
timony of later travellers; as to lose 
Leif its value, we are not very fully 
uuformed, ‘The author died at Leg- 
horn as long ago as 1785, and his 


papers have since been successively 
in the possession of his brother-jn. 
law, the late Rey. J. Berjew of Bris. 
tol, and Mr. Berjew’s son, the last 
of whom, pleads the extent of his 
** professional engagements” as the 
cause of that part of the delay which 
is attributable to bimself. We find 
little that is curious in this work 
and as little that can claim attention 
from a polished elegance of style: 
but whatever is related in connec. 
tion with the physical state of the 
countries through which our author 
passed, and which is little liable to 
change, or to deceive by its appear. 
ance, seems to lay claim toa very 
ample reliance. There is a simpli- 
city of narration, and a punctuality 
and method in our author’s mode of 
journalizing the transactions that oc- 
curred to him, that sufficiently be- 
speak his trust-worthiness and au- 


thority—perhaps, the most’ essen 


tial qualities with which a traveller 
can be complimented. 

‘¢ A General, Historical, and To- 
pographical Description of Mount 
Caucasus; translated from the works 
of Dr. Reineggs and Marshal Bieber- 
stein, by Charles Wilkinson: 2 vols. 
Svo.”" Marshal Bieberstein was a 
good naturalist, and the friend of 
Gmelin ; his work, written during 
an unfortunate cainpaign, is, conse 
quently, chiefly devoted to this 
branch of physical science. M. 
Reineggs was a physician of eccen- 
tric habits, and a restless mind : his 
travels, or rather rambles, Jed him 
far into the east, first to Constanti- 
nople, then to Smyrna, and after- 
wards to Georgia; from which pro- 
vince he roved to avery considerable 
extent over other districts of the 
Caucasean regions, surveyed them 
in all their wonder and variety, their 
beauty and fertility; their horror 
and magnificence , their winter vers 
dure and summer snows. He'stu- 


died 
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died the customs and manners of 
their different tribes, pagan, maho- 
metan aud christian; the servility 
of one kind, the stern independ- 
ence of another; enjoyed luxuriant 
slavery with the former, and honest, 
parsimonious liberty with the latter. 
There is no country in the world 
that presents such a rich variety of 
character; manners so inconsistent 
and opposed; tribes so remote in 
origin, though so contiguous in 
dwelling as that immense chain of 
mountains, designated by the name 
of Caucasus, and stretching from 
beyond the Indies eastward, to the 
Caspian and Black Sea on the west ; 
though it is to the latter division ex- 
clusively that the present descrip- 
tion is directed, as, indeed, is al. 
most every description which has 


hitherto been. presented to the Eu- 


ropean world; the oriental range of 
this wild and wonderful belt yet 
remaining to be explored and un- 
folded. M. Reineggs, however, offers 
us a few hints concerning the east- 
ern tribes, but they are hints alone 
—a mere sketch that remains to be 
filled up by the pencil of some fu- 
ture traveller, ‘ The inhabitants 
of the whole eastern Caucasus,” 
says he, “‘ are short, strong, lively, 
inquisitive, maistrustfol, reserved, 
brave, very intelligent, and im in- 
struction extraordinarily docile. 
They are well versed in the manage- 
ment of the gun; which with the 
sabre, dagger, and a pistol, consti- 
tutes their whole armour: bows and 
arrows they have long since laid 
aside.” 

Some provinces of the Caucasean 
regions, and even of a more wes- 
tern direction, are peculiarly fertile 
and indulgent. Such especially is 
the province of Iberia or Immeret: 
‘* it is impossible,” says M. Rein- 


eggs, “to imagine the quantity of 


apples, pears, prunes, apricots, cher- 


ries, figs, and almonds: whole 
mountains are covered with ches- 
nuts, bills overgrown with olives, and 
plains full of granates and laurels. 
The almond and medlar stand 

thick forests of quince and apple 
trees ladew with fruit. Pear, apple, 
and prune trees, often bear twice a 
year. All other fruit trees blow at 
least twice, and are engaging in an- 


‘tumn from their vernal attire. 


When with this abundance we con- 
sider the plentiful harvests of rice, 
millet wheat, cotton, flax aud hemp; 
and add to it the silk which every 
family grows for its ewn consump- 
tion, but (which) by less labour 
would (might) be raised in mach 
preater quantity, can there well be 
tound a more favoured land?” All 
this is pleasant, and cannot fail to 
entertain a cursory reader: but the 
botanist desires to know the particu- 
lar species, bulk, and flavour of the 


pears, apples, apricots, &c. with” 


which the country is so rich'y en- 
dowea—and how nearly these wild 
and indigenous fruits approach the 
perfection of those propagated by 
cross-breeds, and laborious cultivas 
tion; while the naturalist, and the 
manufacturer are anxious for infor- 
mation as to the tree on which, in 
another part, we are told that every 
village, nay, every family grows silk 
in abundance, and the weight and 
vlossiness of the cocoon. Nevers 
theless the whole is highly attractive 
and inviting, and we have no reason 
to doubt the general fidelity of the 
pictures so pleasingly exhibited. On 
a few occasions, nevértheless, we 
think M. Reineggs appears to have 
taken rather too much upon trust 3 
as, for instance, when he undertakes 
to unfold all the peculiarities, cus- 
toms, and domestic economies of a 
tribe of European origin, which, he 
tells us, at the same time, guards 
the passes into its interior incessant- 


ly, 
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ly, and allows no entrance either to a 
stranger or neighbour : and when he 
asserts, with equal confidence, that 
** one of the tribes, the Kabardins, 
continues to sacrifice human victims, 
though secretly, on the tombs of the 
dead, as a sin-offering for the depart- 
ed soul.” M. Gueldenstaedt's Ca- 
talogue of Indigenous Plants, is a 
document of considerable value, and 
the annexed map appears to be well 
laid down. The version is by no 
means so correct as we could have 
wished it; yet the translator has 
added some valuable explanatory 
notes, which in no small degree 
atone for his deficiency in grammar 
and idiom. 

“* Travels in Turkey, Italy, and 
Russia, during the years 1803-1806: 
with an account of some of the Greek 
Islands: by Thomas Macgill, 2 vols. 
Svo.” It does not appear when or 
where, or on what account these let- 
ters were compiled ; and we have 
much reason for believing that they 
are rather presented to the world 
from the author’smerereminiscences, 
than as drawn up from any contem- 
porary note-book, Yet they are 
composed with spirit and amenity, 
though without any credentials cf 
accomplished authorship. It is 
probable that Mr. Maegill’s good 
nature may have Jed him to com- 
miserate the avidity of the public 
for books of travel and foreign ad- 
venture, and hence to contribute 
his mite towards satiating sa thirsty 
an appetite, Our epistolarian first 
visits Venice, about the period of the 
commencement of the present war ; 
and he describes the curiosities of 
this extracrdinary and unfortunate 

lace with a minuteness that shews 
him to have been there; but witha 
want of taste, that shews at the same 
time, that he might almost as well 
have been at home. From Venice 
our author proceeds to Ancona and 
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Loretto, and ascribes the loss of our 
lady's real jewels to that rude infidel} 
Bonaparte, asserting, and firmly be. 
lieving, that he stripped off the 
whole, and carried them away in his 
hat ; although was induced, in con. 
sequence of an angry look from the 
image as he was on the point of de- 
camping with his booty, to make her 
a present of a set of false stones, of 
the same size and form instead. He 
gives a truly curious description of a 
horse-race at Ancona, which, after 
it had commenced, was postponed 
till the next day, by order of the 
governor, on account of some slight 
informality between the jockies: 
which next day, however, proving 
somewhat chilly, the general who 
commanded the band of Roman sol- 
diers ordered out to keep the ground 
on the occasion, transmitted his 
compliments to the govenor, and 
requested, on account of these sol- 
diers, that the race might be still 
postponed till warmer weather. The 
governor unpolitely refused, ob- 
serving, that ‘* as the weather was 
not too cold for the ladies, he 
thought it was not too much so for 
Roman soldiers :” and the soldiers 
were consequently compelled to ex- 
pose themselves to the inclemency of 
the heavens ; and if not on this day, 
at least on others, our author adds, 
that on their turning out he has seen 
every one of them ‘‘ with an um- 
brella under his arm, the drummer 
and fifer alone excepted.” 

This excursion being completed, 
Mr. Macgill next quits Venice for 
the Levant: at Scio he is shewn the 
place where Homer kept school, and 
the seats on which some of the boys 
sat while learning to read and write; 
at Smyrna he meets with another 
school of the said pedagogue Ho- 
mer; but upon the whole the ac- 
count of Smyrna is well detailed. 


From Smyrna our trayeller winds his 
way 
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way by land to Constantinople, 
which is also well described, and 
from which he makes various excur- 
sions, and especially to Ephesus, in 
the course of which he delineates 
the massy ruins of the temple of 
Diana. Mr. Macgiil next makes an 
interesting voyage to the coasts of 
the Black Sea, and carefully inspects 
the towns of Taganrock and Odes- 
sa. Notwithstanding all the impe- 
diments that exist in the Turkish 
empire, the spirit of improvement 
appears, from these travels, to be 
making a very considerable progress. 
We have often had occasion to no- 
tice the printing press established by 
Selim III. at Scutari, especially in our 
retrospect of Foreign Literature for 
1806, p. 406. Mr. Macgill informs 
us, that the building for thisjpurpose 
is on a scale somewhat extensive ; 
that ten presses were at work when 
he visited it; and that adjoining it 
was a fine paper manufactory, esta- 
blished also by Selim. Various books 
on geography were here shewn him, 
translated into Turkey, and among 
the rest Cook’s Voyages: he also 
saw, lately worked off, a Turkish 
version of Euclid’s Elements, and 
numerous specimens of maps and 
charts. 

‘* Memoria!s of Nature and Art, 
collected on a journey in Great 
Britain, during the years 1802 and 
1803, by Christian Augustus Gott- 
lieb Goede; translated from the 
original German by Thomas Horne, 
3 vols. 12mo.” These memorials, 
as they are somewhat quaintly called, 
relate rather to the character than 
the country of our compatriots ; and 
are much more generally drawn 
from what the writer saw or heard 
of in the metropolis, than from any 
thing that occurred to him in the 
course of his journey. We could 
point out a great variety of mistakes 
yn facts, and false estimates in rea- 


soning: yet it is not easy for a fo- 
reigner to acquire great accuracy 
upon national subjects of so wide a 
range as those admitted into this work, 
with che limited term to which the 
author's observations were confined. 
In the original German, and per- 
haps in a French version, the work, 
as a slight sketch, may be useful ; 
but we have many doubts as to the 
expediency of presenting it in an 
English dress, and the success which 
will attend it. 

“« The Costume of Great Britain : 
designed, engraved, and written by 
W. H. Pyne, Elephant 4to, nine 
guineas, boards.” In this superb and 
expensive work it is the artist's in- 
tention to include all classes of so- 
ciety, and to offer delineations from 
the most elevated ranks of public 
functionaries down to the lowest 
gradations of mechanical and labo- 
rious industry. The costly volume 
consists of not more than sixty plates 
witha vignettein the tide-page, and a 
very small portion of explanatory let- 
ter-press, The subjects thus selected 
to convey to foreigners, and to trans- 
mit to future generations, the costume 
of the day, areas follows: 1. Pottery. 
2. Leather-dressing. 3. Yeomen 
of the King’s Guard. 4, Firemen, 
5. Woman selling saloop. 6. Herald, 
7. Chelsea Pensioner. 8. Wardmote 
Inquest. 9. Welch Peasants washing. 
10. Country Fair. 11. Halfpenny 
Showman, 12. Brewers. 13. Women 
churning butter. 14. Coal-heavers, 
15. Beadle of the Church. 16. Lord 
Mayor. 17. Serjeant Trumpeter, 
18. Slaughter-man. 19. Brick. 
maker. 20. Knife-grinder. 21. Al. 
derman., 22. Bishop. 23. Doctor 
of Laws. 24. Milk-woman. 25, 
Fisherman at a Capstan. 26, Knight 
of the Garter. 27. Waterman toa 
Hackney-coach Stand, 28. Dust- 
man. 29. Lamp-lighter. 30. Pillory, 
31. Guy Faux, 32. Admiral. 33, 

Rabbit 
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Rabbit Woman. 34. Judge. 35. 
Barges. 36. Speaker of the House 
of Commons. 37. Peer of the Realm. 
38. Waggon. 39. Water Cart. 
40. Grass Roller. 41. General Of- 
ficer on horseback. 42. British 
Fishery. 43. Bill Sticker. 44. City 
State Barge. 45. Round-about. 40. 


Baron in Coronation Robese 47. 
Baker. 48. Worsted Winder. 40. 
Highland Shepherd 50. Prison 


Ships. 51. Lord Mayor's State 
Coach. 52. Smithfield Drover. 53. 
Dragoon, 54. Royal Mail. 55. 
Life-Boat. 56. Royal State Carriage. 
57. Lottery Wheel. 58. Country 
Butcher. 59. Female Shrimper. 
60. Highland Piper —It will be ob- 
vious from this list, that several are 
introduced that scarcely admit of 
specific character, as, for example, 
the Grass Roller; while other sub- 
jects are omitted, which are either of 
national importance, or peculiarly 
characteristic of national manners, 
both in the highest and lowest or- 
ders. Wehave no costume of an 
English king or queen in their robes, 
or of ladies or gentlemen dressed for 
a levee, among ihe bigher subjects ; 
and among the lower no picture of 
a British soldier, a British sailor, of 
a boxing match, or a Newmarket 
jockey. Upon the whole, the interior 
ranks are described better than the 
superior: the two best drawings are 
those of the Brewers and the Pisher- 
man. The jetter-press is in every 
respect of very small value. ‘Lhe 
information it conveys is trifling ; 
and its mis-spellings are numerous. 

** A Topographical Dictionary of 
England; collected from the 
autheutic documents, and arran 
in alphabetical order: by Nicho 
Carlisle, Fellow and Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries, 2 vols. 4to. 
51. 5s. boards.”’ This is a work truly 
valuable, and is likely to succeed upon 
the ruins of ‘ail other Gazetteers, 
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where the price is . 
somaldunition Tt ee oe 

: ’ uprises far more 
subjects than Gazeticers in general 
though it is exactly of this de scrips 
tiun, and undertakes to exhivit the 
names of the several cities, iowns, 
parishes, tythings, townships, and 
hamlets, with the county, and diyj- 
sion of the county to which they 
respectively belong: the valuation 
and patrons of ecclesiastical bene. 
fices, and the tuteiary saint of each 
church; the resident populatien ac. 
cerding to the returns made to par- 
liament in 1801; and the amount 
of the parochial assessments accord. 
ing to similar returns in 1803: the 
distance and bearing of every place 
trom the nearest post othee, and 
from the county town ; markets and 
fairs; members of parliament and 
corporations ;_ free-schools;__ petty 
sessions and assizes ; together with 
occasional information — respecting 
monastic foundations, and other 
points of local history. Large as 
this work is, and economically as it 
is printed, we could have wished for 
more, rather than for less matter, 
under the plastic hand of the very 
industrious compiler ; since there are 
several valuable subjects that yet re- 
main untouched, and which we 
have no doubt that he would bave 
introduced it he had not been cramp- 
ed fur space. Nevertheless, the to- 
pography of Eugland alone is given 
in these volumes; that of Scotland, 
[reland, Wales, and the islands in 
the British seas, being reserved fora 
third volume, which we trust the 
suecess of the work before us will 
soon call for, 

‘«« Anecdotes of the Manners and 
Customs during the Eighteenth 
Century; including the charities, 
depravities, dresses, and amusements 
of the citizens of London during that 
period ; with a review of the state 
of society in 1807; to which is 

added, 
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added, a sketch of domestic and ec- 
clésiastical architecture, and of the 
various improvements in the metro- 
polis. I!lustrated by fifty engravings : 
by James P. Malcolm, Ato. 21, 2s.” 
The title of this book will induce 
many of our readers to compare it, 
in their own fancy at least, with Mr. 
Pyne'’s Costume of Great Britain, 
which we have just noticed. The'sub- 
jects made choice of for the engrav- 
ings, however, are considerably more 
select ; and though the plates are 
less attractive, no ) possible compari- 
son can be made between the literal 


descriptions of the preceding and of 


the present work. London may be 
regarded 9s an epitome of the coun- 
try at large, iin consequence of the 
facility of communication which now 
exists between every part of the 
island and the metropolis, and the 
speed and avidity with which fashious 
starting up in the latter, are convey- 
ed, as by teiegraphic dispatch, to the 
former : and the ‘* Manners and Cus- 
toms of London” may therefore be 
regarded as nearly parallel with the 
“* Costume of Great Britain” in ge- 
neral. To say that many subjects 
are not omitted (perhaps forgotten 
by the author) in this volume, which 
in our opinion ought to have found a 
place, would not be to offer an ho- 
nest opinion upon the merits of the 
work, but we can fairly aver, that 
this performance will afford coasi- 
derable assistance to every one who 
is desirous of forming a just estimate 
of the manners of the English in the 
eighteenth century. The collections 


here offered afford striking proofs of 


the fondness for sights and prodigies, 


the whimsicality and eccentricity of 


ideas, the disposition towards wager- 
ing, rioting, credulity, and coarse 
merriment, which have always dis- 
tinguished the great bulk of our 
countrymen, and which still break 
gut occasionally, though in forms 
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less gross and absurd in our own 
times: they will also shew that if 
the existing period be characterized 
by some new and more extravagant 
follies, and even vices, than past ages, 

itis equally characterized by a ge- 
neral spirit of liberality and improve- 
ment, which has softened its man- 
ners,, and banished much of the 
coarseness that prevailed among the 
multitude in former times. 

* An Essay on Government: by 
Philopatria, 8vo.", The subject is 
important, and has exercised the 
private meditations and thé publi¢ 
pen of the protoundest philosophers, 
and the most comprehensive states- 
men of almost all ages and nations, 
It is here, however, ventured to be 
glanced at by a temale speculatist, 
who, with a modesty becoming her 
sex, has denominated her undertak- 
ing an Essay: and our readers will 
not be a little surprised when-we 
inform Gen) that we have strong 
reason for believing that the female 
speculatist in question, the Philopas 
tria before us, is no other than the 
celebrated Mrs. Lee, who but a few 
years ago acquired no valgar portion 
ot notoriety by her conduct towards 
the Gordons—a conduct to this hour 
mysterious ; but which we have some 
reason to believe will not always re- 
main so. The work is ‘* humbly de- 
dicated to the British nation ;’” and 
from the following note subjoined to 
the introduction, which succeeds to 
the dedication, our readers will per 
ceive that, even from the book itself, 
independently of collateral testimony 
which has reached us, our surmise 
is by no means without foundation, 
more especially when we add, that 
it is addressed from ‘* Clarges-street, 
Piccadilly ;"—** The subject of the 


following Essay, and the chief mo- 
tives which induced me to dedicate 
it to the British nation, gave rise to 
the national name which I have 

adopted ; 
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adopted; but, with the sanction of 
several friends, I now subjoin the 
one which I have borne the last 
thirteen years, R. F, A. Lee.” 

In examining the merit of the 
treatise, we have nothing to do with 
the antecedent part of the author's 
life; and we have no hesitation 
in stating, that those who peruse 
it will forget what is past in the 
contemplation of what is — before 
them. Mrs. Lee shows herself here 
at least, not to have acted unthink- 
ingly; she has well pondered her 
subject ; she has studied from the 
best authorities, and apparently in 
Latin as wel] as in French and Eng- 
lish. Beccaria seems to have been 
her pole-star; yet she has deviated 
from him in many important parti- 
culars; Locke, Blackstone, and De 
Lolme she has investigated critically, 
and though sensible. of their weight 
and merits,has no hesitation in contro- 
verting several of their favourite po- 
sitions, nor needs either of them be 
ashamed, female as she is, of the an- 
tagonist that thus fearlessly enters the 
lists with them. The following are the 
subjects treated of. On the freedom 
of the press, with respect to political 
enquiries. Of ‘the rights of the 
people. Of universal principles, Of 
civil distinctions, Of the sovereign- 
ty. Of the representatives of the 
people. Of the constitution of Eng- 
Jand, Of sedition and treason. Of 
judges. Of secret information. Of 
oaths. Of torture. Of influence. 
Ot bribery. Of the dignity of the 
plebeian character. Of slavery. Of 
society. Of right. Of property. 
Of education. Of women. Of the 
education of women, Of marriage. 
Of the claims of children. Of public 
schools. Of public charities. Of 
servants, Of inns, public-houses, 
&c. Of the minor regulations in 
cities and towns. Of national in- 
stitutions, public buildings, &c. Of 
funerals, Of public festivals and 


games. Of dress. Ofmilitary and 
naval honours. Of titles, Of war. 
Of taxation, Of posts, Of disaf. 
fection. Of duelling. Of crimes, 
In the course of this Essay there is 
too frequent a reference to promis. 
cuous reading upon subjects that de- 
pend not upon learning or authority 
for their support; and there are 
some eccentric principles started 
from the author's not havin duly 
appreciated the authorities she has 
consulted; but, intermixed with 
these venial errors, there are also 
a comprehensiveness of view, a 
soundness of discrimination, and 
an acuteness of reasoning, for 
which we have often sought in 
vain in the writings of professed 
Civilians. 

‘* An Enquiry into the Extent and 
Stability of National Resources: by 
the Rey. T. Chalmers, Svo.” The 
drum ecclesiastic is here loudly beat- 
en to warn us of the desperate dan- 
ger to which we are exposed from 
the power and talents of Bonaparte: 
a new scheme of national preserva- 
tion is devised; and instead of our 
armies being drawn from the bold 
and sturdy peasantry of the country, 
these, the reverend politician before 
us, advises to be let alone to till, to 
sow, and to reap, and thus to pro- 
vide us with articles of the first ne- 
cessity ; while every other class of 
the community, excepting indeed 
the race of tailors and shoemakers, 
and blacksmiths and carpenters, who 
are to be in like manner left alone te 
provide clothes, and hovels, and in« 
struments for the men of the field, 
are to be surrendered altogether to 
the arbitrium of government, to be 
employed as soldiers or sailors, oF 12 
whatever other capacity the said go- 
vernment may choose to make use of 
them, as a mean of resisting the tre- 
mendous overthrow with which the 
country is threatened. With the 


sole exception of the peasantry of 
- P “ Great 
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Great Britain, and its coadjutors, as 
above stated, the whole of our popu- 
lation, it is here recommended, and 
insisted upon, must necessarily sub- 
mit to the shackles of martial law, in 
order to preserve its freedom: the idle 
and the honourable, the artisan and 
the professional man, must equally 
consent to enter the ranks, and car- 
ry the knapsack—every luxury must 
be relinquished, whether domestic 
or foreign: and taxes and imposts 
are to be hailed as the best blessings 
of the country ; and when this happy 
point has been accomplished, when 
our diet is reduced to that of a poor- 
house, and our liberties to those of a 
house of correction, we shall have 
acquired the happiest state imagina- 
ble, and may defy all the numerous 
evils, the wretchedness and misery 
with which we have been so long 
menaced by the imperial despot of 
France. ‘* In the name of every 
thing dear to the country,”—it is 
thus our enquirist eloquently apos- 
trophizes the minister, “‘ tax us with 
an unsparing hand: it is to avert a 
greater calamity ; and if any grum- 
ble, Ae is not a patriot ; he deserves 
not that an ear should be turned to 
his remonstrances.—No, this is not 
a time to hesitate about trifles. Ac- 
commodate the distribution of your 
people to the a : be 
prompt, be vigorous, be unfaultering: 
for I swear by the ambition of Bona- 
parte, that he will be soon among 
us at the head of his marauders, if 
he knows that instead of meeting 
the population in warlike and defen- 
sive array, he will find them labour- 
ing in their work-shops, writing in 
their counting-houses, balancing 
their ledgers, and persevering in the 

ood old way of their forefathers.’’ 
Where the Rev. T. Chalmers picked 
up this new-fashioned oath we know 
not: it is not yet, that we have 
heard of, introduced into our courts, 


(s8t} 


and has not, as we verily believe, 
exceeded the limits of his own pulpit. 
Bonaparte is, in truth, an ale: sort 
of a divinity for a North-Briton, or 
a Briton of any kind to swear by; 
and especially a Briton whose pro- 
fession should have taught him te 
** swear not at all.” 

*« Essay on the Theory of Money 
and Exchange: by Thomas Smith, 
Svo.” Mr. Smith finding, as every 
political financier has pretended to 
find before him, that all his prede- 
cessors in the same line have talked 
or written on wrong principles, un- 
dertakes in the work before us te 
advance something less exceptien- 
able and more correct. In the pro- 
secution of this intention he pio- 
poses ‘“‘ first, to state what appears 
to be the ground-work -or true first 
principle upon which the existence 
of money, or a circulating medium, 
depends ; second, to shew the na- 
ture and properties of coins, and 
their connexion with the first prin- 
ciple; third, to shew the nature and 
properties of paper-money, and its 
connexion with the first principle ; 
fourth, to shew the true theory of 
exchange or connection with forei 
countries.” Mr, Smith has certainly 
given the subject a new, and we have 
no hesitation in adding, a plainer 
and more conspicuous view; he 
writes sensibly and acutely ; he is 
chiefly defective in his explanation 
of money as a standard of value. 

‘* An Inquiry into the State of 
National Subsistence, as connected 
with the Progress of Wealth and 
Population: by W. T. Comber.” 
The national subsistence here re- 
ferred to, is the quantity of corn 
grown indigenously or imported 
trom foreign states: and the object 
of the work before us is to explain 
the nature and tendency of the laws 
which have been passed at different 
times in relation to the es 
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The subject has been so bewildered 
by the multiplicity of our corn-laws, 
and more especially by the different 
legislative views which ‘have been 
taken of it from time to time, and 
upon which such multiplicity of an- 
tagonist laws has been founded; but 
most of all, by the numerous dreams 
and speculations which have been ad- 
vanced in. regard to it by hordes of 
writers of the present day, that it is no 
easy matter to unravel it from its en- 
tanglings, and to offer it in the form 
of a plain aud simple proposition to 
the common sense of the community. 
Mr. Comber, however, has followed 
it up with tolerable success ; though 
he himself is also guiliy of entangling 
it occasionally in a few unnecessary 
mazes, when he carries us back to 
the feudal system, and to disserta- 
tions on the Saxons and the Danes, 
which have no more’connexion with 
the thread of his discourse, than the 
history of Adam and Eve in paradise. 
Yet, upon the, whole, the present 
book is well worth perusing, and 
especially under the extraordinary 
complexion of the day: Mr. Com- 
ber is a friend both to the bounty 
and the restraining laws under cer- 
tain circumstances, which circum- 
stances he has fairly and explicitly 
pointed out. Here, however, we 
difier trom bim: and can see no 
reason why the trade in cern may 
not be sufiered to proceed as freely, 
and unrestrictedly as any other trade: 
if the antagonist laws of bounty and 
restiaint have occasionally been ser- 
viceable, there is ne doubt also that 
they have occasionally been produc- 
tive of mischief; and while itis a 
question on which side the balance 


hes, we wish to see our. statute-" 


book divested of the burden alto- 
gether. 

Whilst upon.this subject we can+ 
not avoid observing, that the late 
“ Orders in Council” relative to 


* 
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neutral vessels, have produced a cons 
siderable number of publications, 
but chiefly in Opposition to that 
measure, Of these perhaps the most 
popular have been Mr. A, Baring’s 
‘* Inquiry into the Causes and Con- 
sequences of the Orders.in Council, 
and Examination of the Conduct of 
Great Britain towards the Neutral 
Commerce of America :” and Mr; 
Brougham’s ‘‘ Speech before the 
House of Commons, Friday, April 1, 
in support of the Petitions. from 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
against the Orders in Council.” It 
is known, or should be knewn te 
our readers, that in November 1800, 
Bonaparte issued his famous decree 
at Berlin, declaring the British 
islands to be in a state of blockade, 
and announcing his intention , to 

apture all vessels trading to our 
own coasts; shutting up, at the 
same time, all the continental ports 
under his authority, against all ves- 
sels which had cleared out from 
Great Britain, and subjecting to con- 
fiscation all cargoes of British pro- 
duce or manufacture. He ordained, 
shortly afterwards, that all neutral 
vessels arriving at any port in his do- 
minions should bring with them a 
certificate pnder the hand of the 
French consul at the port of ship- 
ment (which he denominated a cer- 
tificate of origin) that the cargo was 
not of British produce or manuiac- 
ture ; and that all vessels met at sea 
without such a certificate, should be 
liable to capture. In the subsequent 
January our late ministry, to oppose 
this violent measure, issued an order 
subjecting to seizure all neutral 
vessels trading from one hostile port 
to another with hostile property. 
This not appearing to answer the 
purpose in the opinion of the exist- 
ing ministry, shortly after their ap- 
pointment to office, in consequenee 


of the carrying trade of America 
being 
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being still conducted in spite of the 
aforesaid threat, wm the ensuing No- 
vernber (1807) the orders in coun- 
cil, upon which the controversy 
hinges, made their appearance. By 
these orders France and all her tri- 
butary states ave declared ina state 
of biockade, aiid all neutral vessels 
trading to, ortrom, them are law- 
ful prize; at the same time, that all 
vessels whatever are made liable to 
seizure, on which shail be tound 
any such certificaie of origin as is 
required by the above decree of Bo- 
naparte, dated ai Berlin. 

Lhe joint object of the publica- 
tions before us is to prove, that these 
orders are equally unjust to neutral 
states, and impolitic in regard to 
our own trade. They tell us that 
the commerce of neutrals will here- 
by be destroyed; that, in point of iact, 
we are the aggressing power, for that 
Bonaparte, theugh he issued his own 
decree long antecedently to the ap- 
pearance of the orders in the British 
council, suffered the decree to lic 
dormant; that he bad not, at the 
date of the orders in council, carried 
it into execution, except in one or 
two instances in which the vessels 
were restored upoma proper applica- 
tion ; and, more than this, that he 
had expressly declared to the Ame- 
rican minister, Mr. Armstrong, that 
it never was his intention to carry it 
into execution; and that, finally, 
the Americans, so far from subuait- 
ting to the Berlin edict, had, by 
their secretary Mr. Maddison, posi- 
tively declared, that ‘‘ the honour 
of the United States was a sutlicient 
pledge that no culpable acquies- 
cence” should ever take place on 
their part. Such are the arguments 
brought forward in proof of the tm- 
justice of the orders in council. In 

roof of their domestic tnerpediency 
and impolicy we are told, thai: while 
the imports into America from Eng- 


land are annually upwards of eight 
inilions steriing ; the exports frony 
America to England scarcely exceed 
five millons sterling for the same 
period; that this balance in faveur 
of our own country is chiefly paid 
by a balance due from the European 
continent to the Umted States in 
consequence of its trade with France 
and other continental powers, by 
which it gains about aa average bae 
lance to that which it loses. by its 
trade with England; and conse- 
quently that, by an enforeement of 
these orders, we equally deprive 
ourselves ef the accustomed balance 
belonging to us from cur American 
commerce, and cut off the means of 
payiuig such balance, even if it. could 
voininally accrue. ‘Lu. which is 
added, that we are equally compele 
ling both the European continent 
aut the Uniied States to become 
commercially independent of us, te 
turn their attention towards other 
markets, to encourage a domestic 
manufacture’ ot the articles with 


which we have hitherto supplied. 


them, or to learn to subsist without 
such articies altogether: so that, even 
on a return of peace, the same trade 
will not return to tis, being entirely 
obliterated, and che capital employed 
in it being irrecoverably thrown inte 
other channels, 


Ail this is plausible ; but as it ap-. 


pears to us, it is little more than 
plausible, Neutral states nuust al- 
ways be sutterers in the event of 
hostilities between powers. stronger 
than themselves, If Bonaparie did 
not, im the first instance, enforce 
the execution of his decree, it was 
only because he found that more 
mischief would result from its exe- 
cution than from its dormancy; and 
foresaw the mischief that would fall 
upon his own head, from the conse- 
quent adoption by England - of such 
a measure as the orders in coupe; 

which 
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which he endeavoured, therefore, 
as much as possible, to avert, by 
Ge uaae to a leniency and libera- 
ity, which was an act of force and 
not of free-will. Finding, how- 
ever, that his own forbearance did 
not prevent the British government 
from punctiliously executing the full 
spirit of the orders in council, he 
has since, if we be rightly informed, 
returned to his own original inten- 
tion; the Berlin decree is perpetu- 
ally carrying into effect, and Ame- 
rican vessels are at this moment 
seized and condemned through al! 
the ports of France. The whole of 
the mischief that has resulted to 
American commerce, therefore, 
whether on the part of France or of 
England, must be laid at the door 
of the Berlin decree, as the punctum 
saliens from which the mischief ori- 
ginally flowed. No one denies that 
such a decree on the part of the 
French emperor ought not to have 
been met by a similar decree on the 
part of the English government ; all 
that is contended for being, that it 
ought not to have been enforced, so 
long as Bonaparte chese not to en- 
force his own decree. But where, 
we enquire, is the dignity of passing 
a decree without intending to carry 
it into execution? if it were politi- 
cally wrong to execute it, it was po- 
litically wrong, it was childish and 
absurd to ordain it; if the com- 
plexion of the times demanded that 
it should be ordained, it demanded 
also, as an act due to the dignity of 
the British government, due to that 
contempt with which the Berlin de- 
cree ought to be contemplated, that 
it should be instantly and rigidly 
carried into execution. The politi- 
cal inerpediency of the measure is 
urged, if we mistake not, with as 
little success, America may gain 
something from us by being com- 
pelled to exercise her own inge- 
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nuity, and to endeavour to shift 
without many of the articles with 
which we have been accustomed to 
supply her, or to manufacture them 
for herself: but she will lose as 
much by compelling the British 
West India colonies to pursue the 
very same plan. The trade to the 
United States for provisions and 
lumber is now completely gone by; 
and let a peace return when it may, 
it will never revert, at least in an 
equal degree, to its original chan- 
nel; while, at the same time, that 
which is thus lost to America, js 
transferred, mediately or immediate- 
ly, to the parent state, The asser- 
tion, moreover, that the British ca- 
pital which used to be employed in 
the American trade is now no longer 
capable of employment, and remaing 
almost as a dead weight to its pro- 
prietors, proceeds from very narrow 
views of the subject. The bounda- 
ry of commerce is interminable ; 
shut it up at one point and the pro- 
spect enlarges at a thousand others, 
Kurope itself has had a thousand 
proofs of this, and Bonaparte is now 
sensible of the absurdity of attempt- 
ing to blockade what may be called 
our home quarter of the world. 
America is, in an equal degree, a 
living example of the same fact. 
The United States have interdicted 
us from their coasts, and have re- 
fused allother dealings with us; but a 
theatre of far ampler extent has since 
burst open to us in the same quarter 
of the world ; and the capital which 
is thrown back upon us, from the 
United States, is now only transfer- 
red to the Spanish and Portuguese 
parts of the same continent, where 
it has the promise of a much richer 
harvest. 

«An Historical Survey of the 
Foreign Affairs of Great Britain, 
with a view to explain the causes of 


Leckie, 
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Leckie, Esq. 8vo.”” The object of 


this pamphlet is threefold: first, to 
point out that the whole of the 
conduct of Great Britain, how nruch 
soever the ministry may have chang- 
ed, has been, in regard to the con- 
tinent, and indeed to our own best 
interests, wavering, discordant, and 
despicable. Next, to give us a 
truer picture of Sicily than has 
vet been presented to’ us, aud to 
shew us how little we ought to 
expect from the people, and even 
from the governmeut itself of this 
island. And lastly, to exbort that, 
relinquishing the continent altoge- 
ther, we would bend the whole 
stress of our powers to keep pos- 
session of the insulated parts of 
Europe, and especially those of the 
Mediterranean. Sicily, by proper 
means, (and ineans which have never 
yet been pursued,) he yet thinks 
might be retained in subjection, and 
the Greek islands might easily be 
gained over. This survey, as the 
result of an actual observer, is well 
entitled to notice. 

‘* A Sketch of the Causes and 
Consequences of the late Emigra- 
tion to the Brazils: by Ralph Ry- 
lance, Svo."' 

‘* Vindicize Lusitane : or an An- 
swer to a Pamphiet entitled ‘ The 
Causes and Consequences of the late 
Emigration to the Brazils: by E. J. 
Lingham, Esq. 8vo.’"” The object 
of the first of these pamphlets is to 
prove, that the Prince Regent left 
Portugal to take possession of his 
American territory by the tacit con- 
sent of Bonaparte, who clearly fore- 
saw, that if he remained bebind, and 
connected himsel/, as he was on the 
point of doing, with France, England 
would instantly step in and seize 


the Brazils to herseli ; while, by al- 
lowing the Prince Regent to retire 
to his American settlement, Bona- 
parte might at any time, towards the 
1808.) 


2 « 
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close of the war, obtain exclusive 
advantages over him in consequence 
of some arragement in regard to the 
mother country. The writer of the 
second pamphlet is furious upon this 
charge ; and with much wrath and 
scurrility of language, yet, in our 
opinion, with a better personal 
kndwledge of facts, represents the 
Prince iiegent asa hero of a most 
inagnanimous and independent mind, 
—a mind that no offers of Bonaparte 
could ever tempt from the line of 
rectitude and political probity: and 
he speaks of the whole of the Portu- 
guese people with the profoundest 
reverence tor their patriotism, intre- 
pidity, and moral worth. ‘The only 
point in which the combatants agree 
is, that of the escape of the Prince 
Regent and the Portuguese court, 
without any collusion with ourown, 
or any interference on thepart of the 
English minister, by which he was 
persuaded to take such a step. 

‘‘ Speeches of the Right Hon. 
Jonn Philpot Curran, on the late 
very interesting State Trials, Svo,’” 
‘«* Siate Trials” is here a sort of 
catch-word ; for not more than half 
the speeches recorded in this volume 
are devoted to this subjact. What- 
ever be their subject, however, they 
are well worth perusing—and even 
ini their present imperfect and degée 
nerate form, from which we hope 
shortly to see them purified by a 
better and more correct edition. We 
have run through them with a lively 
interest, and adnuration of the tae 
lents of their justly celebrated and 
impassioned author, 

« A Letter to the Livery of Lone 
don, relative to the views of the 
Writer, in executing the office of 
Sherit¥: by Sir Kichard Phillips, 
K uight, one of the Sheriffs of Lon- 
don and Middlesex, 8vo."" What- 
ever may have been the author's 
motives, which are differently ‘esti- 
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mated by different parties, in pub- 
lishing this letter he is certainly en- 
gaged in a good cause, and we wish 

e had been more fortunate in sup- 
porting it. Yet it is probable he 
might have been more successful, if 
he had been less restless: there are 
many points to which he has direct- 
ed his reforming energies that are 
‘altogether unworthy of attention, 
and by grasping at every thing, he 
appears to have laid hold of no- 
thing. 

‘* Scotch Reform: considered with 
reference to the proposed Plan in 
Porliament, &c. in a series of Letters 
addressed to the Right Hon, Lord 
Grenville: by J. Bentham, of Lin- 
coln's Inn, Esq. 8vo.” ‘This pam- 
phlet is, from the beginning to the 
-end, an eulogy upon the Grenville 
act for reforming the Scotch Courts 
of Judicature: yet it is not mere 
eulogy ; it points out in the most 
forcible, though by no means the 
most clear and elegant manner, the 
necessity of some such reform as 
that proposed by Lord Grenville, 
from a great variety of the grossest 
evils that are ingrafted into every 
part of the process by which jus- 
tice is at present administered 
throughout North Britain. 

‘A Letter to a Country Gentle- 
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man on the Faducation of the lower 
Orders: by Jobn Weyland, junior 
Esq.” In medio tutissimus wis; <0, 
with true classical spirit, thinks 
the present epistolarian’; and hence, 
while some speculative sages are for 
teaching the poor reading, writing, 
and accounts, so that they may be- 
come qualified for various important 


“posts in life, and others are for 


teaching them nothing at all, the 
writer before us, who is altogether 
of the middling kind, advises that 
they be taught reading, as con- 
ceiving that no harm can happen 
from this act of benevolence; but 
he strenuously dissuades us trom 
teaching them any thing farther, as 
clearly perceiving that an incredible 
portion of impiety and rebellion hurks 
under the sly magic of writing and 
arithmetie. 

‘* Every Adventurer in the present 
State Lottery his own dupe.” The 
spirit of gambling that characterises 
the inferior ordérs of the present 
day upon the subject in question, 
imperatively demands a variety of 
such publications as the present; in 
which the folly of those who found 
splendid expectations on these fa- 
shionableschemes of chance, is justly 
exposed by the most glaring facts, 
and the most ridiculous narratives. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LITERATURE ann POLITE ARTS, 


Containing the Transactions of Literary Societies, Biography, Grammar, 
Classics, Philosophy, Poetry, Drama, Novels, and Tales. 


“ VF ENHE Philosophical Transac- 

tions of the Royal Society 
of London, for the Year 1808," are 
in every respect entitled to our first 
attention in this chapter. ‘They. open 
with one of the most important 
papers which have marked the pro- 
gress of science for at least a century 
past; which is Mr. Davy’s ‘ Bakerian 
Lecture on some phenomena (pha- 
nomena) of chemical changes pro- 
duced by electricity, particularly the 
decomposition of the fixed alkalies, 
and the exhibition of the new sub- 
stances which constitute their bases ; 
and on the general nature of alkaline 
bodies.” The train of experiments 
and reasoning here introduced, are 
a continuation of those which formed 
the subject of this transcendent 
chemist’s Bakerian lecture for the 
preceding year, and of which we 
gave an account in our retrospect of 
the ‘* literature’ of that period. 
The paper before us ts so intrinsi- 
cally valuable, that, instead of epi- 
tomising it in the present place, we 
have thought it our duty to trans- 
cribe the chief part of it, verbatim, 
into an antecedent section; and on 
this account have only now to make 
an observation or two on the doc- 
trines which seem to result from it, 
or which it is expressly intended to 
inculcate. Mr. Davy bas completely 
succeeded, in our opinion, in proving 
that the bases of potash and soda are 
pure genuine metals, possessing the 
common metallic characters, and 
only differing from those characters 


in their very extraordinary specific 
levity. To these new metals he has 
very properly given the names of 
potasium and sodium : and it appears 
tous, that the alkaline salts of pote 
ash and soda ought, for the future, 
to be regarded as merely oxyds of 
these respective metals, since, like 
all other. oxyds, they are.only these 
metals with a certain proportion, of 
oxygen. It seems, however, to be 
pushing the principle too far to ase 
sert, from the discoveries hitherto 
made, that all alkalies and alkaline 
earths are the result of a metallic 
basis ; and more especially to assert, 
as’ is here asserted, that oxygen is 
as truly and essentially an alkales- 
cent as an acidifiable element; and 
consequently, that the whole of that 
extensive part of the new chemical 
nomenclature, which is ‘founded on 
the doctrine that oxygen is the ele- 
ment or principle of acidity alone, 
is erroneous, and that a new chee 
mical vocabulary is become neces 
sary. In the production of acids, 
we find it a maxim of universal ap- 
plication, that eqcontiag to the quan- 
tity of oxygen with which an acidi- 
fiable basis is combined, will be 
the strength of the acid hereby 
produced: diminish the quantity of 
oxygen, and the degree of acidity 
will be diminished ; increase it, and 
it will be augmented. Yet we have 
not only no such maxim of universal 
application at present, in regard to 
the production of alkalies, but the 
few tacts which the admirable paper 

Bbv2 before 
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before us has put us into possession 
of, ave in divect hostility to such a 
maxim; thus soda, alihough a sub- 
stance less highly alkalised than pot- 
ash, contains a larger proportion of 
oxygen; while the volatile alkalies, 
which, from being the most highly 
contentrated alkaline substances we 
know of, ought also, if this maxim 
were at all applicable, to be at the 
same time the most highly oxyge- 
hated, are the least oxygenated of 
avy of the alkalies ; for while pot- 
ash contains one part of oxygen to 
six of the metallic or alkaline base, 
and soda two parts of the former to 
seyen parts of the latter, ammonia 
fs so very trivially combined with 
oxygen, as not to contain more 
than seven or eight per cent. In 
the formation of alkalies then, all 
that we seem to know at present ts, 
that oxygen is absolutely necessary, 
in some quantity or other, to co- 
exist and combine, in order to pro- 
dace this effect; while, in the for- 
mation of acids, it not only co-exists 
gnd combines, but enters as au in- 
tegral and constituent part into the 
produced acid itself: m the one in- 
stance it is an essential agent, in the 
ovher it is an essential and vital prin- 
ciple. 

The remaining articles are as fol- 
low: II. “ On the Structure and 
Uses of the Spleen, by Everard 
Home, Esq." ‘This paper is only 
introductory to a more general in- 
qniry, in regard to the subject it an- 
nounces. H offers experiments made 
chiefly upon dogs, in which the 
pylorus of the stoinach were secured 
in each by a ligature, to prove a 
communication between the cardiac 
portion of the stomach ard the cir- 
culation of the blood through the 
mediurn uf the spleen. ‘Fhe subject 
f curious. Weare yet in the dark 
as to the medium of this direct com- 
Mihievtion between the cardiac pus- 
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tion of the stomach and the spleen ; 
but the Mgenious writer promises 

to prosecute the mquiry on a 
more extensive “scale of experi. 
ments os which promise the reader 
will find fulfilled in Art. XI. of this 
part_of the Transactions. 

fT. ** On the, Composition of the 
Compound Sulpharat, from Huel 
Boys, and an Account of its Crys- 
tals, by James Smithson, Esq.” 
This paper is designed to correct 
what the aithor imagines to bea 
few errors in Mr Hatchett's account 
of the sulphurat here referred to, as 
well'as to give a more detinite state. 
ment of its form; and the experi- 
ments it details go to prove, that 
instead of its being adirect quadruple 
combination of lead, antimony, and 
copper, with sulphur, it is rather a 
combination of the three sulphurats 
of these metals. As to the form 
of this sulphurat, it was suppesed in 
the paper inserted in Part II. of the 
Transactions for 1804, te be ex- 
tremely variable, and not less than 
seventeen figures, of different shapes, 
assumed by its crysta’», were insert. 
ed in the plate annexed to that ar- 
ticle. Mr. Smithson, on the con- 
trary, contends, that its shape is 
uititorm, and he has presented this 
shape in an adjoined plate, differing 
only from increased aggregation of 
its crystals, 

IV. «On Oxalic Acid, by Thomas 
Thomson, M. D. F. R. 8S. Ed., com- 
municated by Charles Hatchett, Esq. 
F.R.S.” This is a paper of expe- 
riments alone, and serves to illus- 
trate more fully-than we have bither- 
to been acquainted with, the relative 


proportion of oxalic acid in the 


different oxafats which have at- 
tracted the notice of chemists. The 
experiments appear to have been 
conducted with great accuracy, and 
are important addenda to those of 


Hermstadt, Westrumb, Berthollet, 
Fourcroy, 
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Fourcroy, and Vauquelin. Dr. Thom- 
son's observations on the compositiou 
of oxalic acid are highly ingenious 
and interesting. 

V. “On Super-acid and Sub-acid 
Salts, by William Hyde Wollaston, 
M. D. See, R. $.” This may be re- 
garded as a supplement to the pre- 
ceding paper, both being founded, 
in a very considerable degree, on the 
theory of Mr, Dalton; and the Jat- 
ter being expressly intended to ijlys- 
trate, by a variety of easy and.in- 
genious experiments, the geperal 
‘axiom, that in all cases the simple 
elements of bodies are disposed to 
unite atom to atom singly; or if 
either be in excess, it exceeds, bya 
ratio, to be expressed by some simple 
multiple of the number of its atoms. 

VI. ** On the Inconvertibility of 
Bark into Alburnum, by Th. A. 
Knight, Esq. F. R. S. in a letter to 
Sir Joseph Banks, K. B., &e. &c.” 
Mr. Knight,. in this paper, pursues 
the subject he has so often antece- 
dently brought before the public, 
and opposes the theory of Duhame), 
Mirbil, and almost all our earlier 
phylologists, as to the conversion of 
the Jiber or inner bark into albur- 
num; believing that this last, sub- 
stance is augmented by an increase 
of its own, yascular systenf. By 
what means, however, this increase 
takes place upon bis own theory, he 
has not yet informed us ; though he 
sroposes to do so in a short period. 

Ve shall resume the subject when 
he has completed his theory by the 
promised papers. 

' VII. ** Some Account of Cretin- 


‘ 
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there is no necessary connection be- 
tween goitre and cretinismys -that 
the latter does not, depend pon 
snow-water, or water HApEREDIES 
with calcareous matter; but that it 
has a strong affinity to 19kets, 
and, like rickets, is the result of 
marsh efluvia in infantine Jife, and 
a humid, close, and Oppressive atmea- 
sphere ; and thatthe mind becomes 
affected and debilitated through. the 
previous affection and debility of the 
body. ) 
VIII. * On a new property of the 
Tangents of the ‘three angles of a 
lain, triangle, by Mr. William 
ee communicated by the Agtro- 
nomer Royal.” | 
IX. “* On a new property of the 
‘Tangents of three arches trisecting 
the cireumference of a circle, by M. 
Maskelyne, D. D. F. R. S. and 
Astronomer Royal.” It is Opeee 
ty abridge these papers, and we shall 
only observe, that for new property 
in each, we ought to read newly 
discovered property. 
X. An Account of the Applica- 
tion of the Gas from Coal to eco- 
nomical purposes, by Mr, William 
Murdoch, communicated by the 
Right Hon, Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., 
&c.” This paper is of considerable 
consequence to those who haye 
lately embarked their money in this 
metropolis upon a plan for obtaining 
a patent for illuminating the metros 
polis, and other parts of the country, 
with gas lights, obtained by a pro- 
cess asserted to be new and original. 
It distinctly states the employment 
of this very process, for the last six, 


ism, by Henry Reeve, M.D. of eight, ten, and sixteen years, upon 


Norwich, communicated by W. H. 
Wollaston, M. D. Sec. R. S.” This 
is a valuable paper, both in a physio- 
logical and a medical view. Its object 
is, to prove that none of the causes 
which have hitherto been advanced 
for the production of this deplorable 
malady, are founded in fact; that 





extensive scales, in some .of tbe 
largest manufactories in this king- 
dom, and with an enormous saving ; 
the manufactories particularly al- 
luded to are Mr. Boulton’s, at the 
Soho foundry, and Messrs. Phillips’ 

and Lee's, at Manchester. 
XI. «* Farther experiments on the 
Spleen 
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Spleen, by Everard Home, Esq. 
F. R.S." In this ingenious paper the 
subject commenced in Art. JI. is re- 
sumed and prosecuted indefatigably ; 
‘and it ‘seems Clearly to restilt, that 
the liquids received into the stomach 
are’ partly cofveyed, through the 
‘medium of the spleen, into the 
circulation of the liver ; and that 
this connexion ** will explain the cir- 
cumstance of those who are in the 
habit of drinking spiritous liquors 
having the spleen and liver so fre- 
quently diseased, and the diseases 
of both organs being of the same 
kind.”’ It is at the same time admit- 
“ted by Mr. Home, ** that the spleen 
is not an organ essential to life, 
(which, upon such a theory, it 
should seem to be); and that the 
vessels which communicate between 
the stomach and the spleen have 
not been discovered.” 

«« Asiatic Researches, or Trans- 
actions of the Society instituted in 
Bengal, for inquiring into the his- 
tory and antiquities, the arts, sciences, 
and literature ef Asia, vol. viii.” 
This is one of the most important 
and valuable volumes which have 
ever issued from the labours of the 
Asiatic Society. More than usual 
care has been displayed in the selec- 
tion of the papers of which it con- 
sists. ‘The subjects are, for the 
most part, highly interesting, and 
the writers of high reputation 
and talent. The first article con- 
sists of ‘© Observations respecting 
the remarkable effects of sol-lunar 
influence in the fevers of India; 
with the scheme of an astronomical 


ephemeris, for the purposes of 
medicine and meteorology, by 


Francis Balfour, Esq. M.D." The 
theory ‘here submitted, as fairly 
issuing from a long course of exten- 
Sive practice and observation, is 
comprised in the following propo- 
sition. Ist, That the paroxysms of 
fevers discover a tendency to appear 
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and disappear in coincidence with 
those positions of the sun and moon 
that regulate the rising and falling ot 
the tides; showing themselves more 
frequently during the spring tides 
becoming more violent as these ad. 
vance, and subsiding during the 
neaps. _ 2d, That there is, however 
a certain state of the human consti. 
tution denominated the critical dis- 
position, which tending gradually to 
maturity, at length concurs with 


cértain remissions of sol-lunar power 


in exciting and reiterating paroxysms 
in sucha manner as to complete them. 
3d, That in the course of the disease, 
there takes place in the constitution, 
a certain state, denominated the criti- 
cal disposition, which tending gradual- 
ly to maturity, at length concurs with 
certain remissions of sol-lunar power 
to produce a crisis; by which salu- 
tary change the tendency to paroxysm 
is diminished or removed, so. as. to 
bring fever to an end after certain 
intervals of time.” 

II. On the Origin of the Hindu 
Religion, by J. D. Patterson, Esq. 
“©The Hindu religion,” observes 
Mr. Patterson, ‘‘ appears to me 
to have been originally a reform ot 
existing systems, when the arts and 
sciences had arrived at a degree of 
perfection ; it appears.that it was in- 
tended tocorrect the ferociousness and 
corruption of the times, and toreduce 
mankind to an artificial order, on a 
firmer base of polity ; that it was 
the united efforts of a society of 
sages, who retained the priesthood 
to themselves, and rendered it here- 
ditary in their families by the divi- 
sion of the people into separate casts; 
that it was supported by the regal 
authority, which, while it controled, 
it supported in return; that it was 
promulgated in all its perfection at 
once as a revelatien of high anti- 
quity, to stamp its decrees with 
greater authority ; and that it was 
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Gayatri, translated by Sir William 
Jones, is a stviking proof; but to 
comply with the gross ideas of the 
multitude, who required a visible 
object of their Cevetion, they per- 
sonified the three great attributes of 
the Deity." We do not altogether 
concur in this opinion ; we wish to 
see the resemblance between the 
mythologies of Greece and India, 
followed up and developed more 
minutely. There is a much stronger 
parallelism between these, than be- 
tween the mythologies of Egypt and 
Greece, notwithstanding that the 
Grecian religion has been far more 
usually ascribed to Egypt as its 
source than to India; and a paral- 
Jelism that seems clearly to ascertain 
the fact of an ancient connexion be- 
tween India and Greece, independ- 
ently of Egypt, as a middle point 
of union; a connexion perhaps 
opened and maintained by the Pelas- 
gian tribes. ) 

III. «* On the Hindu Systems of 
Astronomy, and their Connexion 
with History in ancient and modern 
Times; by J. Bentley, Esq." In 
this paper the author endeavours to 
prove, that the knowledge of astro- 
nomy in Hindustan is much more 
modern than is usually supposed. 
From two chronological systems, 
contained in an astronomical work, 
entitled the Graha Manjari, he in- 
fers that the words yuga, mahayuga, 
and manwantura, formerly denoted 
very different, and considerably short- 
er periods than are understood by 
thoseexpressionsat present. Thesame 
work enables our author to ascertain 
the period elapsed since the creation, 
according to both systems, down to 
the era of Vicramaditya ; and divid- 
ing the nymber of years into the 
periods indicated in each, he finds 
the coramencement of the last golden 
age in the year 3164, before Christ, 
accor@ing to the first ; and the birth 
of Swayambhuva, or Adam, 3876 


years before the same period, aceord- 
ing ¢o the last. ‘The monstr 
system of chronology now ado ted 
by the Hindus he refers to a 
Gupta, an astronomer Who lived 
about the year 500 of our era. The 
necessity of accommodating history 
to this change, occasioned the new 
modelling of the Puranas: but for 
this purpose it was necessaly to 
destroy all astronomical works eos 
might detect the imposition; a 
there is a report that it was the 
Mahrattas who performed this task, 

IV. «* An Essay on the Sacred 
Isles in the West, with other Essays 
connected with that work, by Cap- 
tain Wilford." This is indeed a ver 
curious inguiry, the object of whic 
is, to prove that Great Britain and 
Ireland are the sacred isles of the , 
Hindus, ‘‘ of which Swetaduipa, or 
the White Island, is the principal, 
or the most fantous, in fact, the 
Holy Land of the Hindus,” The 
paper before us, however, is only 
one of six other essays connected 
with it, which yet remain. to, be 
brought forward, and the mast im- 
portant of which will make its ap- 
pearance in the next volume of the 
Asiatic Researches. We shall, 
therefore, postpone all examination 
into the author's plan, till we are 
more fully in possession of it; and 
content ourselves at present with hav- 
ing merely announced it, 

V. “ On the Vedas, or Sacred 
Writings of the Hindus, by H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq." This is the most 
important article in the volume, 
The vedas have been very largely 
collected and perused by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, who veryably supports their 
authenticity. ‘‘ Each Veda,” he ob- 
serves, ‘‘ consists of two parts, the 
Mantras and the Brahmanas, or 
prayers and precepts, The com- 
plete collection of the hymns, pray- 
ers, and invocations belonging to one 
veda, is entitled its Sanhita. Every 
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rtion of Indian scripture is includ- 
ed under the general head of divinity 
(Brahmana). This comprises pre- 
cepts which inculcate religious duties; 
maxims which explain those pre- 
cepts; and arguments which relate 
to theology. But in the present ar- 
rangement of the vedas, the portion 
which contains passages called Brah- 
mana, includes many which are 
chiefly prayers or mantras. The 
theology of the [Indian scripture, 
ehinprehending the argumentative 
portion, entitled Vedanta, is con- 
tained in tracts denominated Upani- 
shads, some of which are portions 
of the Bréhmana, properly go called ; 
others are found only in a detached 
form, and one is a part of the 
Sanhita itself. 

‘* Prize Essays, and Transactions 
of the Highland Society of Scotland, 
vols. ii. and in.” This society com- 
menced in 1709, and on the publi- 
cation of its first volume, its mem- 
bers amounted to five hundred. The 
patronage it has met with from 
government, and the general coun- 
tenance afforded it through tlie 
whole of North Britain, have in- 
duced it, in some degree, to change 
its plan and enlarge its yiews, and 
in the volumes before us, it assumes 
the character and functions of ah 
agricultural society for Scotland. In 
tlie’ introdugtion to the second 
volume, Mr. Mackenzie: reports, 
that the attention of the society has 
been directed to procuring ‘proper 
seed-corn, and early crops of: pota- 
toes; to the prevention of emigra- 
tion; andthe improvement of lands 
subject to the'servitude of thirlage. 
Yet as a proof that its labours are 
not exclusively cohfned to agricul- 
tural pursuits, we are also informed, 
that undenthe class of literature, it 
has patronised a Gaelic grammar, a 
new Gaelie edition of the scriptures, 
and an etymological dictionary of the 
Scottish fanguage. It has also, di- 
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recting its eye to another 
encouraged the ingenious 
of a life-boat, for saving persons ex. 
posed to ship-wreck. ‘Lhe prefatory 
pages of the thit® volume, arrange 
the subjects prosecuted» by the 
society, under the heads of public. 
works, fisheries, agriculture, and 
manutactures, We also meet with 
a few articles belonging to Celtic 
literature and antiquities, especially 
with an additional notice of a Gaelic 
dictionary ; an account of two ans 
cient harps, one of which was pre. 
sented to the ancestor of the present 
possessor, by queen Mary, when she 
was on a hunting excursion in the 
Highlands ; (a paper we noticed in 
a séparate form in our retrospect for 
last year ;) and the report of the 
committee appointed to inquire into 
the nature and authenticity of ‘the 
poems ascribed to Ossian, which has 
also passed under our examination 
as a separate article. We cannot 
enter farther into the particulars of 
these volumes, The subjects they 
contain are, for the most part, in- 
teresting and valuable’; and we can- 
not forbear wishing success to 8d 
truly patriotic an institution. 

‘** Transactions of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, vol. xxv.” 
As the annual volume of this respect- 
able establishment’ grows thinner, 
we are glad to find that it grows 
select, and that it is not from want 
of ‘matter that ‘it curtails the extent 
of its publications, but from a more 
matured judgment. In the class of 
agriculture we meet with various 
papers of utility and curiosity; 
amongst which may be mentioned, 
Dr. Hewison’s communication on 
the Chinese method of propagating 
fruit-trees by abscission. ‘ They 
select,” says he, ‘ a tree of that 
species which they wish to propa 
gate, and fix upon such a branch a3 
will least hurt oy disfigure the (rep 
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by its removal. Round this bragch, 
and as hear as they can conveniently 
to its junction with the trunk, ‘they 
wind a rope. made of straw, be- 
smeared with cOw-dung,. until a 
ball is formed five or six times the 
diameter of the branch. This-is n- 
tended as.a bed into which the 
young, roets may shoot, . Having 
performed this part of the operation, 
they immediately, yoder, the ball, 
divide the bark down to the, wood 
for nearly,two thirds of the cireum- 
ference of the branch, A: cocoas 
nut shell, or small pot, is then hung 
over the balj. with a hole iy its bof 
tom, so small, that water. put (here- 
in, wil) only fall ju drops ;-by, this 
the rope is constantly kept moist, a 
circyug stance necessary to the easy 
formation, of the, young roots, and 
to the supply ef nourishment to the 
branch from this new. chanuel. 
During three succeeding weeks, NO- 
thing farther) is, required, ‘except 
supplyigg the yessels with. water. 
At the expiration of that period, one- 
third of .the yemaining bark is cut, 
and the former ‘incision is carried 
considerably deeper into the wood, 
as by this time it is expected that 
some roois have struck into the rope, 
and aré giving ‘their assistance in 
support of the branch. After a 
similar period the same operation is 
repeated, and jn about ‘two months 
from the commencement of the pro- 
cess, the roots may generally be 
seen intersecting each other on the 
surface of the bajl, which is a sign 
that they are sufficiently advanced 
to admit of the separation of the 
branch from the tree. This is best 
dong by sawing it off at the incision, 
care being taken. that the rope, 
which by this time is nearly rotten, 
is not shaken off by the motion. 
The branch is then planted as a 


young tree.” This method appears 
to aiford a promise of the production 


of fruit much. earlier than from 
seeds; though it is probable a longes 
period would be necessary forthe 
process in Kurope that in India. 

A Productive and Economical 
Method of rearing, Poultry is cams 
muynicated to, the Society by Mes; 
iTannah, D'Oyley, to whom a silver 
medal was, very deservedly voted, 
lt is founded qn the Egyptian plan'of 
increase ‘y artificial heat, as im+ 
proved by M.\ Keaumur;) in the 
course of which,) the real mother is 
allowed to,hateh her chicks by incu 
bation, but, instead of being.suffer- 
ed to, .rear them: afterwards,» has 
another) collection of eggs: imme» 
diately placed under her forothe 
same purpose, the newly-hatched 
brood being taken away and com- 
mitted to. an artificial mother, the 
roof and back .of which afé lined 
with lambs’ skins dressed with the 
wool upon them, and steadily heated, 
by being ploced in a Jong ‘wicker 
cage, fixed to a hot wall at the back 
of the kigehen fire; the chicks are 
fed by a boy, by coarse barley- 
meal, steamed till soft, interchanged 
with minced potatoes, wT 

Among the chemical papers of the 
Society, one of the most valuable is 
a communication from Lord Ribb 
dale, of Gisburn Park, Yorkshire, 
respecting a mine of zinc ore, and 
his application of it asa white paint. 
His lordship,. who appears to have 
tried this ore very carefully and» re- 
peatedly, prefers it as. much, in every 
other respect, to that of white paint, 
as in its being free from all poison- 
ous effects ; its whiteness improves 
by time; it covers a larger surface, 
and its price may be rendered lower. 
From various trials made by the So- 
ciety, it did not seem to possess all 
the properties asserted by the noble 
discoverer ; but it. is probable that 
these trials were not quite properly 
conducted; the Society, neverthe- 

less, 
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Jess, judged the discovery possessed 
sufficient merit. to induce them to 
vote a silyer medal to his lordship. 
Among the Méchanical papers, we 
meet with various ‘ingenious con- 
trivances, that we should like to de- 
tail if we had space, especially Mr. 
Christopher Wilson's invention of a 
new secure-sailing, or life-boat, for 
which the gold medal was awarded 
tohim. Mr. W. Shipley’s scheme 
for a floating-light, ‘calculated to 
save the lives of! persons who have 
the misfortune “to fall overboard in 
the night from any ship; and Mr. 
John Bell's:invention of ‘throwing a 
rope. onshore, by means’ of a shell 
froma mortar on board a vessel in 
distress, an account of which very va- 
luable discovery we have extracted in 
another department of this volume. 
' Transactions of the Linnéan 
Society of London, vol. viii.” The 
papers in this Volume are nineteen ; 
and there is scarcely any one that 
does not possess high interest and 
importance 5 it is a truly valuable 
contribution. The following are 
the subjects : ‘* Observations on the 
Perigynous Insertion of the Stamina 
of Plants, by B. A. Salisbury, Esq. 
F.R.S., &c."’ It may be necessary to 
inform some of our readers, that the 
tribe of plants referred to by the term 
perigynous, first introduced by Jus- 
sieu, is that whose stamens are in- 
serted in the calyx. 2d, ‘‘ Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the British Tes- 
tacea, by W. G. Mahon, M.D. 
and the Rev. Thomas Rackett, 
A.M.” Various alterations from 
the Linnéan character, language, 
and arrangement, take place in this 
article, which is the longest. of the 
whole, and occupies more than half 
of the entire volume. These alte- 
rations are not uncalled for; and we 
cannot but regard the catalogue be- 
fore us as a most valuable guide 
to the study of British concho- 
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logy. A numerous list of sy~ 
nonyms is given, and the habitats 
are carefully noted from the most 
authentic writers, from the obser. 
vations of the authors themselves, or 
fromr those of their friends. The 
whole is illustrated by five plates, 
containing sixty-one figures, ele- 
gantly and accurately drawn, and 
efigraven and coloured with great 
delicacy and truth. 3d, “ Some 
Account of the Pitch Lake on the 
island of Trinidad, in two letters; 
the first from Samuel Span, Esq. to 
James Tobin, Esq. ‘and the other 
from Mr. Tobin, to Charles Hatchett, 
Esq.’ with Observations’: by . Mr, 
Hatchett.” This lake, hitherto sup- 
posed. to’ consist of pure bitumen 
alone, is proved, in ‘the letters be- 
fore us, + to consist, in’ :a’ great 
measure, of argillaceous stone, im- 
pregnated with bituminous matter. 
4th, “ Description of a new species 
of Lichen, by ‘Turner Dawson, Esq." 
‘To'this lichen Mr. Dawson gives the 
name of Phéedephulus, from the 
peculiar nature of its crust; it hasa 
strong alliance to his own chrysoce- 
wee 5th, “* Account of chrystal- 
ised (crystallized) oxalic acid, pro- 
duced from the boletus sulphureus, 
by Robert Scott, M.D. of Dublin.” 
6th, ‘* Observations respecting a 
species of Phalarope, and some other 
rare British birds, by Mr. T. W. Sim- 
monds.” 7th, ** Account of some 
remarkable shells found in the cavi- 
ties of a calcareous stone, called, by 
the stone-masons, Plymouth Rag, by 
W.G. Mahon, M. D. and the Rev. 
Thomas: Rackett; “with some ad- 
ditional Observations relative to the 
mytilus lithophagus ; by Mr. James 
Cowsly.” We have nothing patti- 
cular to observe on any of these 
papers, unless thet the second offers 
an abortive attempt to establish a 
new species of phalarope, and that 


the general intention of the third 
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to prove that the stone described {s 
not a Plymouth Rag, though so de- 
nominated in the title, but a foreign 
material brought in ballast, and con- 
taining shells which are not, or at 
least many of which are not, indige- 
nous tothiscountry: 8th, ‘‘Account of 
the Bromus Triflorus of Linnéus, by 
J. E. Smith, M:D." The object of 
this paper is, to prove that the plant 
here described is not properly a 
bromus, but a festuca: oth, “ De- 
scription of a species of Jerboa, 
found in the upper provinces of Hin- 
dustan, between Benares and ‘Hurd- 
war, by: Lieut.-Col. T. Hardwicke.” 
There is nothing so peculiar in the 
specific character of this dipus as to 
detain°us. 10th, ‘* Characters of 
three new species of Baronia, by 
J. E. Smith, M.D." We are in- 
debted to Dr. Smith for the arrange- 
ment ‘of this entire genus, which, 
with three new species now noticed, 
advances it to seven. 11th, ** Ac- 
rey of a Storm of Salt, which fell 
in Jan 1808, by R. A. Salisbury, 
Esq.” The salt deposited apo 
plants by the storm here described, 
and injurious to many, while others, 
which we should most have expected 
to have been injured, escaped with- 
out mischief, is ascribed to the effect 
of winds blowing directly from the 
sea, and loaded with the spray of 
salt water; a cause, however, which 
seems hardly efficient to all the re- 
sults which are here stated. 1/2th, 
** Description of seven new species 
of plants from New Holland, by 
Edward Rudge, Esq.” 13th, ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Genera of Trollius, 
Eranthis, Helleborus, Coptis, and 
Isopyrum, by R. A. Salisbury, Esq.” 
14th, Characters of several Genera, 
in the natural order of Conifere, 
with remarks on their stigmata and 
cotyledons, by the same.” It is 
sufficient to remark of these three 
papers, that they evince an acute 
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and scientific attentidn to the de- 
partment to which they belong. 
15th, ‘* Description of a new species 
of Macropus, from New Holland, by 
A.B. Lambert, Esq.” If it benecessary 
to distinguish the macropus from the 
didelphis, the present appears rather 
to be a variety of the former than a 
separate species. 16th, “ Expéri- 
ments upon a substance called Da- 
péche, from South America, by W. 
Allen, Esq.’ This appears to be a 
species of fictitious caoutchouc from 
successive depositions of a’ milky 
vegetable juice, in the subterranean 
cavities in which it was discovered. 
17th, * Account of a new British 
species of Calth, by T. I. Forster, 
Esq." There are peculiarities in 
the plant here described, which 
entitle it to be regarded as a new 
species ; it approaches nearest to C. 
Palustris.' 18th, ** Description of a 
new genus fn. the natural order of 
Rubiacew, called Rudgea, by R, A. 
Salisbury, ,Esq.”",' Of this new ge- 
nus two species ate described, natives 
of Guiana,’ discovered by Martin. 
1oth, ‘* Néw Arrangement of the 
plants of the. Monandrian class, 
usually called Scitaminee, by W 
Roscoe, Esq.” This is a well-ar- 
ranged and ‘valuable paper, ‘by the 
biographer of Lorenzo del Medici, 
and we lament that we cannot give 
a detailed account of it. 

«¢ Essays of the London Architec- 
tural Suciety, 8vo.” We merely 
notice this as the primitia of a so- 
ciety in its infancy, and to which, 
from the specimens here presented 
to us, we earnestly wish success. 
It affords a pleasing promise of much 
future utility and entertainment. 

« The British Encyclopedia (En- 
cylopedia), or Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences, comprising an accu- 
rate and popular view of the present 
tmapraved ‘statis of human knowledge, 


by W. Nicholson, 12 vols, 8vo., 
Thi, 
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This is a very useful and valuable 
epitome, completed in the short 
period of a twelvemonth, from 
a variety of sources, in geueral of 
the best character, and in many ia- 
stances the original contributions of 
scholars, philosophers, and men of 
science, well known to the world. 
‘That a work so extensive should 
have been conducted with so much 
general accuracy as is here evinced, 
is highly creditable to. the indefati- 
gable attention of those who have 
fad the superjntendence of it. It is 
not to be expected, however, that in 
such a mass of multifarious matter 
as is here presented, there should be 
a perfect uniformizy of excellence ; 

‘we would easily designate articles in 

which the science treated of is by no 
means brought down with all its 
improvements to the present day ; 

Dut we turn from the invidjous task 
to observe, that many of the subjects 
exhibit great novelty of thought, neat. 
ness of execytion, or accuracy of ar- 

rangement; we have been most 
pleased with those on chemistry, 

mechanics, medicine, mathematics, 

anatomy, physiology, geology, and 

various processes of manutactures. 

The engravings, which amount to a 

hundred and torty four, are of very 

different merits ; a large portion are 

distinct, correct, and elegant; but 

great numbers, and especially in the 

vatural history, are too crowded and 

diminutive to communicate any thing 

like an accurate idea of what they 

profess to represent. 

‘** Universal Biography, contain- 
ing a copious account, critical apd 
historical, of the life and character, 
labours, and actions, of eminent per- 
sons, in all ages and countries, con- 
ditions and professions, arranged in 
alphabetical order, by J. Lempriere, 

. D. Ato.” We here meet with all 
the wise and the learned, the great 
and the mighty, the studious and the 





witty, the precise and the eccentric, 
the good and the bad, the benevo 
Jent and the tyrannical, the fair and 
the hamely, the seholars, philoso- 
phers, politicians, poets, historians, 
legislators, kings, tyfants, . saints, 
and sinners, that have ever flourished 
from the beginning of time, and, by 
merit or accident, have transmitted 
their names to the present period, 
crowded, like the clean and unclean 
beasts in the ark, \ivto one single 
quarto. And concernigg éachandeve- 
y one ot them; we here also meet ig 
the title page with the very.acceptable 
pronuse of ** a copious account, cri- 
tical and historical, of. their lives, 
characters, labours,and actions.” Now 
every reader must perceive, from 
the title-page alone, that the author 
has unwittingly engaged iy an under, 
taking .it is absolutely impossible to 
perform. Yet we, have. another 
charge t6 bring against him, of a 
nature at least as serious, aud thatiis, 
that he has not only attempted an 
unpossibility, but he,dhas not fulfil- 
Jed that which he might have ac- 
complished, and which, in his in- 
troductory renaayks, he has under- 
taken to accomplish ; we mean that 
he has not suthciently consulted his 
Judgment to distinguish truth from 
error! and has by no means appro- 
riated the size of his portraits to the 
characters of those they represent. 
Three or four linestor Alfred, Adrian, 
or Archimedes, must necessarily 
have sufficed us, provided that not 
more than one or two could be al- 
loted for persons of less interest or 
importance ; but there, is an unpat- 
donable want of graduation in the 
scale that allots, as the present does, 
not more than the above space to 
these pre-eminent personages, while 
whole columns are. devoted to eter- 
nise the memory of Garrick, Foote, 
and other play-actors. 
The single, or original biogran ee 
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of the year, form 2 numetous tribe, 
and to many of them we are indebted 
for much amusement and informa- 
tion, though we can by no meatis 


boast of so rich an assortment of 


works of this kind as during the two 
preceding years. Amongst the fore- 
most in interest appears to stand Mr. 
Caley’s “ Memoirs of Sir Thomae 
More, with a new translation of 
his Utopia, his History of King 
Richard ut. and his Latin Poerns, 
4to. 2 vols.” The very chequered 
lite, the manly firmness, the un- 
Swerving virtue, and the final mar- 
tyrdom of this illustrious character, 
render it impossible that his bio- 
graphy, by whomsoever written, 
should be altogether uninteresting to 
an English reader. It is not long 
since we had to notice a shorter ac- 
count of him, drawn up with no in- 
cansiderable portion of judgmentand 
spirit, by the late Mr. Macdiarmid, 
in his Lives of #minent Statesmen. 
Yet we can still bear another history, 
and the rather, as the present, in- 
stead of precisely rivalling the for- 
mer, proceeds on a much broader 
scale, and presents us with a variety 
of striking details, which cheabridged 
state of the preceding work precluded 
from al] possibility “of introduction. 
Having selected, in another depart- 
ment of the Register, ‘two or three 
extracts, which inay serve as speci- 
mens of the general interest of the 
life itself, and. of the general merit 
of the biographer, we shall only far- 
th®r observe, that Mr. Cayley ap- 
pears to have improved his style by 
practice, and that his Life of Sir 
Thomas More is, in many respects, 
better written than his Life of Sir 
Walter Ralegh. ‘The authentic do- 
cuments introduced are numerous, 
and many of them singularly valu- 
able, The Utopia is well transiated ; 

and the History of Richard 111. is cer- 
tuiply better adapted to the present 


(so7F 


day than the English version of the 
Jatin copy, written, though neyet 
finished, by the duthor himself. 
The historic doubts exhibit a speci- 
men of bypercriticism which do no 
credit to the author's severity, 

“* Memoirs of the Life and Writ- 
ings of George Buchanan, by David 
Irving, A.M. Svo.” Mr. Irving, 
like the preceeding writer, has already 
appeared before the public as a re- 
caterer of posthumous biography, 
and in his Lives of the Scottish 

oets has discovered a considerable 

portion of industry and research, 
The same qualities are peculiarly 
observable in the present work; the 
whole is fitly put together; every 
neediul document appears to hava 
been scrutinized ; an inextinguish- 
able spirit of examination is for ever 
bursting through the whole, and 
there is, as in his former work, a 
very abundant attachment to his 
North British compatriots, We 
have copied from the volume, in 
another department of the Register, 
as from a compilation on which we 
inay faithfully depend, but we can- 
not recommend it as a work of 
fashionable style or exalted genius. 

‘* Memoirs of the Life of Isaac 
Pennington, to which is added, 2 
Review of his Writings, by Joseph 
Gurney Bevan, Svo,” Notwith- 
standing all the quaintness that dis- 
figures the very numerous extracts 
from friend Pennington’s works, 
with which the present volume is 
filled ; there is an air of simplicity 
and sincerity so peculiarly predomi- 
nant and impressive, that we do not 
envy that man his feelings who can 
peruse these pages unmoved, The 
biographer is not unknown to us} 


we have seénu him and hailed him as- 


a sacred critic—a character not often 
assumed by the society of Friends ; 
and from the taste, learning, and 
general knowledge of the Quaket 

sect, 
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sect, which he has so largely evine- 
ed, we should feel ourselves much 
indebted to him for a genuine his- 
tory of its rise, progress, and pre- 
sent state. ‘There is yet abundant 
room for such a work; for though 
Mr. Clarkson has given us an agree- 
able book, and a book which can- 
not fail, for various reasons, to be 
acceptable to the great body of 
modern quakers, yet we very much 
suspect that he has not always given 
us the true motives, or spiritual 
impulses, of the venerable fathers of 
the society; he has rather given us 
logical arguments, than esoteric 
feelings, and has rather writien for 
the present day, than given us a por- 
traiture of the past. 

“© Memoirs of the Rev. John 
Newton, late rector of the united 
parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth, and 
St. Mary Weolchurch Haw, Lom- 
bard-street, with General Remarks 
on his Life, Connexions, and Char- 
acter, by Richard Cecil, A. M., &c. 
8vo.’ Im the hands of a dashing 
memoirist (if such should ever think 
of condescending to notice a man 
who has often been stigmatised as a 
methodist), there is matter enough 
in the cheap, unobtrusive volume be- 
fore us, to be wire-drawn to seven 
or eight octavos. Mr. Newton was 
the intimate friend of Cowper, and 
though not touched to the same fine 
poetic issue, by no means uninflu- 
enced by a poetic spirit; he was the 
intimate friend, and one of the ac- 
tive distributors of the unbounded 
benevolence of the late John Thorn- 
ton, Esq. who (while we are upon 
this subject) is reported, immedi- 
ately after having given a donation 
of 50l. to a stranger who had cal- 
led upon him for a contribution 
towards erecting a chapel in a 
situation in which there was no 
parish church, excepting at a very 
Sonsiderable distance, to haye receiys 
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ed a letter,, conveying intelligence 
that a ship he had freighted, and not 
insured, had just been lost, with all 
ats Cargo, and instantly to have 
called back the stranger, who was 
then on the point of departure, and 
to have given‘him a check for 100i. 
instead of for 50l., adding, at the 
same time, that if he did not make 
haste to employ his property to more 
useful purposes, he should soon lose 
the whole of it. Mr. Newton was 
alse a mariner, and an African slave 
in the earlier part of his life, and, to 
crowa the whole, he was a prodigy 
of impiety and blasphemy, before he 
became a model of moral excellence 
and Christian zeal, a change which, 
if we have been rightly informed, 
will: also apply to his venerable 
biographer and long-tried friend, 
It is the Christian religion alone 
which can produce such changes ; 
and were it of no value on any other 
account whatever, it would be truly 
valuable on this. 

‘* Memoirs of the Life and Cha- 
racter of the late Rev. Cornelius 
Winter, compiled and composed by 
William Jay, 8vo.” ~©This is alsoa 
biography of much incident, the 
earlier part of which was prepared 
by Mr. Winter himself, and ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jay in the form of 
letters. ‘The subject of the biogra- 
phy was born in, Gray’s-Inn-Lane, 
October 9, 1742, of the meanest pa- 
rentage ; at a very early age he was 
left an orpban, received some rudi- 
ments of education in the charity 
school of St. Andrew's, Holborn ; he 
was then, from the incapacity of his 
friends to support him, sent to the 
work-house, from which,, sorely 
against his will, he was taken by a 
mercenary kinsman, to whom he 
served a reluctant apprenticeship ; 
after which, having from an infant, 
according to the account before us, 


evinced a suong sense of religion, 
an 
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and love for public worship, he ac- 
cidentally became acquainted with 
the celebrated George Whitfield, 
accompanied him to America, and 
continued to possess an irresistible 
desire to enter into holy orders, On 
his return home, therefore, he ap- 
plied to the bishop of London to be 
ordained ; who, with a firmness and 
consistency of character equal to his 
philantrophy, refused to admit him 
into the hierarchy, as a person not 
duly qualified by his education and 
manner of life. In consequence 
of this rebuff he joined the dis- 
senters, for whom, as well as for 
the methodists, according to his own 
statement, he had a great antipathy 
in the earlier part of his life, but 
among whom he continued to labour 
till an advanced period of age, and 
by whom he appears to have been 
deservedly respected. 

«« The Life and Writings of the 
late Henry Tanner, of Exeter, pub- 
lished from his own MSS. by the 
Rev. Robert Hawker, D. D. 8vo.” 
There is nothing in this volume 
that ought to have called for its pub- 
Jication, and certainly much, very 
much, that should have been sup- 
pressed ; and we now allude, espe- 
cially, to the author's own narrative 
of his first wife (for he was twice 
married), who appears to have been 
a prostitute of the grossest descrip- 
tion, and whose misconduct it was 
altogether unnecessary, nay, highly 
illibera! and indecent in the husband, 
to proclaim before the world. It is 
in vain to add, that the volume is 
published for the benefit of a 
widow, now upwards of eighty 

ears of age, and a daughter who 

as no dependence but upon general 
benevolence; general benevolence 
might have been tried, and ought to 
have been resorted to, in the first 
instance. There is no want of it 
in this country when the: objects 
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come properly recommended; most 
unquestionably (and we are sorry 
for it), the publication of this work 
will not recommend them : if assist. 
ed at all, it must be upon other 
claims. 

‘« Memoirs of Captain George 
Carleton, an English Officer; in- 
cluding anecdotes of the war in 
Spain under the Earl of Peter- 
borough, and many interesting par- 
ticujars relating to the manners of 
the Spaniards, in the beginning of 
the last century, 8vo.” This is 
what is called, in the language of the 
booksellers, a taking title; the 
editor has greedily seized hold of 
the present situation of the two 
countries to re-introduce (for after 
all it is nothing more than\a re-in- 
troduction), an account of a some- 
what similar situation a century ago. 
Yet the book is worth reading ; it is 
full of business, of anecdotes, and in- 
cident, and the real hero of its 
pages, the celebrated Earl of Peter- 
borough, exhibits a character that 
was never more wanted than in the 
present day :—low as the affairs of 
Spain have sunk, could they once 
be intrusted confidently and cullec- 
tively to the sole management of a 
politician and soldier of his con- 
summate subtlety and enthusiastic 
intrepidity, we would not despair 
of success in so glorious a cause. 
We need add nothing more in re- 
commendation of this book ;—if 
read at all, we trust it will have a 
reflex influence. 

The department of philology has 
been sparingly occupied in the course 
of the year before us. Mr. James 
Pickbourn, however, has furnished us 
with a “ Dissertation on the Metri- 
cal Pauses and the due Construction 
and Proper Manner of reading Latin 
Heroic Verse, 8vo:" in which the 
powers of the classical accent and 
cesuta are-again investigated, and 

theorized, 
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theorized. Mr. Pickbourn always 
writes with good sense, and suffi- 
ejiently evinces from a Jong: habit 
of common places and select pas- 
sages (we suspect him to have been 
for many years a public classical 
tutor) that he is at no loss for mate- 
rials to sapport hisown opinion. Yet 
there is nothing very prominent in 
this opinion. If he do not err 
egreciously, he has taken effectual 
care that he would not be egregious- 
ly excellent :--he uniformly adheres 
to what he denominates the middle 
point between the controversial 
grammarians,and convenientlyasserts 
*“ that accent in somé degree eftects 
quantity : i. e. it makes the acéented 
syllable a little longer than it would 
be without it ; but its operation is 
never so great as to make a short 
syllable become long ; nor does the 
privation of accent ever make a 
long syllable become short, for there 
are degrees of time both in long 
and short syllables.”’ 

We have been better pleased 
with Dr. Carey’s ‘ Latin Prosody 
made easy, 8vo.:” in a new edi- 
tion comprising so much additional 
matter, and so many improvements 
upon that with which the public was 
some time since favoured, as to in- 
duce us to notice it as an almost 
original work. A work of more in- 
dustry, and, for themost part, ofmore 
taste and accuracy, we have never 
seen. The writer, in the overflow of 
his classical recollections, appears sel- 
dom to have satisfied himself with suf- 
ficient instances upon the various 
points he attempts to establish. Yet 
hisexertions in this respect are rather 
rich than superflueus: other gram- 
marians have given us examples, 
be has not satisfied himself without 
giving us proofs: and for this rea- 
son, instead of confining himself, 
as has been too often donc for the 
seke of greater ease,to plain hexame- 
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ters or pentameters, which would 
have aftorded examples alone, fie 
has gone much farther afield, and 
his deduced instaneés' from Archilo» 
chian Cataleeties, against which ne 
exception can be taken, and which 
determine the question, not by 
doubtiul examples, but by gram- 
matical demonstrations, - For the 
same re4son the fulness of his 
instances advanced in his “ Analysis 
of the Hexameter,” are advyan- 
tageous, though we are aware of 
the trouble which their selection 
must have produced: ‘* I wished,” 
says he, ‘* to give examples not 
simply of a dactayl or spondee ina 
particular position, but of such 
dactyl or spondee preceded or fol- 
lowed by feet of diversified construc. 
tion, the better to show the effect of 
every possible combination.” We 
cannot avoid regarding this as a 
valuable work in the science of pro- 
sody, and heartily wish the author 
the recompence he deserves for the 
very great pains he has bestowed 
upon it. 

We are insensibly led to the 
classic writers of Greece and Rome, 
in regard to which, however, we 
have not much to remark as — 
occurred within the range to whic 
we are limited. We have first to 
mention 

‘< The Satires of Juvenal, trans- 
lated and illustrated, by Francis 
Hodgson, A. M. 4to.” In the late 
attempt of Mr. Giffard to verna- 
culize these highly-spirited produc- 
tions, we had occasion to notice, 
that amidst much general and 
saccessful imitation, he appeared 
chiefly anxious to cateh the sud- 
den turns, the striking points, and 

uliar contrasts of his great ori- 
ginal. Ail this the writer before 
fs expressly foregoes. Yet he too 
pretends to be a close renderer 


of his original -text: and henge 
while 
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while he relinquishes these consi- 
derations as utterly below his notice, 
he undertakes to put us into posses- 
sion of another peculiarity of the 
author, * that sweeping granduer 
of declamation, that exalted style of 
poetical oratory, which are tie chief 
favourites of this sonorous writer.” 
To speak the truth, Mr. Hodgson 
has very fairly fulfilled his promise ; 
and if his immediate predecessor 
had only been attentive to those 
miner considerations which he 
seems desirous of attributing to him, 
we should have had no objection in 
conceding the palm of superior 
merit to the version before us; but 
this not being the case, we cannot 
avoid maintaining that there is, in 
our opinion, more varied excellence, 
and at least as much euphony and 
force of rendering in Mr. Gif- 
ford as in the present translator. 
Yet we admire the talents of the 
latter, and heartily wish him success. 
His work, however, is of two kinds; 
and while we pay this voluntary 
respect to his poetic faculties ; we 
are unfortunately compelled to with- 
hold the same remuneration towards 
him as a commentator, In this de- 
partment of his volume we freely 
confess we have been greatly disap- 
pointed: the wit is flippant, the 
general matter introduced irrelevant, 
and the taste unclassical and adulte- 
rate.-- There is also a strange want of 
policy in entering the lists with 
such determined and rancorous hos- 
tility against writers so established, 
and so justly established in popular 
favour, as Thomson and Cowper, as 
we meet with in these annotations : 
if we mistake pot, Mr. Hodgson has 
hereby tied a mill-stone around his 
neck, which will very unnecessarily 
sink him to the bottom; tor we can 
by no means perceive any pre-emi- 
nence of merit in his own style and 
manner, sutlicient to draw away the 
1908. 
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public voice in his favour at the ex 
pence of writers of such peculiar 
and acknowledged excellence. We 
are sorry also to charge the present 
translator of Juvenal, with a very une 
justifiable excentricity in attacking 
Mr. Cowper on account of his reli- 
gious opinions, and in blending his 
unsupported sareasms upon his poe- 
try, with equal sarcasms upon his 
piety. Mr. Hodgson appears to 
laugh at expositors and annotators 
in many parts of his work, and to 
be a zealous champion for what he 
calls tert against comment. We 
sincerely wish that he bad more 
fully adhered to this feeling ; for of 
the two parts of which his volume 
consists, the former is infinitely more 
ineritorious than the latter. 

‘* The Georgics of Publius Vir- 
gilius Maro, translated into English 
Blank Verse, by J. R. Deare, L. Le 
B. 8vo.” This attempt seems to be 
almost a work of supererogation, 
afier the classical and polished ver- 
sions of Warton and Sotheby, and we 
fear that the form of blank verse, 
now that we have been so long ac- 
customed to the glow and richness 
of rhyme, will not weigh very much 
in its favour, although it gives us 2 
greater variety. In heroic poems, 
we look for blank verse, because 
we have been accustomed to look 
for it, and because, also, it allows 
a change of cadence which forbids 
the harmony of numbers to fatigue 
the ear, to what length soever thé 
poem: may be protracted ; an advan- 
tage which rhyme can never boast, 
though modelled by the most skilful 
hand. In didactic poems also of 
considerable Jengtii, whether descrip ‘ 
tive or scientific, but especially if 
the Jatter, we seem to require the 
same variation of pause; but in the 
Georgics, independently of our 
being led by an almost obdurate 
habit to look for the couplet, the 
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brevity of the whole poem, and 
especially of the respective books of 
which it consists, seems to plead 
strongly in favour of their still being 
rendered in rhyme. Yet Mr. Deare 
is not deficient in poetic talents, and 
his translation is possessed of ge- 
nuine merit. It is almost as 
close, in many passages of consider- 
zble length, as if it were prose, and, 
in this respect, may be useful in 
schools that admit versions of any 
kind. It is for the most part smooth 
and euphonous, though occasionally 
marred by breaks and jolts of a 
most rugged and fatiguing character: 
we sometimes meet with instances 
of the harshest and most unpardon- 
able elision, but more frequently 
with instances of a contrary kind, 
in which the iambic is feebly spun 
out by straining such words as inve- 
cation and vegetalion into five syl- 
lables, instead of being = exhi- 
bited in their standard measure of 
four, and thus making each of them 
fill up half a line, with a terrible 
havoc of taste, harmony, and spirit. 
In the following passage the trans- 
Jutor seems to have been guilty of 
an anachronism not chargeable on 
his original. 


And now admiring his maternal! courts, 
And humid reign, by cavern'd lakes he 
e 
pass’d, 
And echoing groves, and with astonish'd 
sense 
Heard the loud waters, and each river 
view'd, 
Which etides diverse beneath the e/odens 
~ 
earth, 
ail 
Th Stoics wee d concen 1; a 1) 
, - ! 
tl wrical figure of the earth in 
i" ion ce) the } { Cu bh t 
Vireil, whatever he may have cone 
sfterw ards, certainly had noi. in- 


bibed this doctrine of the Stoics at 
hy . 1 e oft oo Y) ‘ ’ y ‘i : yt 
the ret ot ce mposing ! ls Georgics; 
nor does the original. 
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Omnia sub magna labentia flumina terrd 
Spectabat diversa locis, Lib. iv. 365 


justify such an idea, but rather 
evinces some tendeacy to the oppo 
site theory. As the passage iS short 
we shall copy Mr. Sotheby's parallel 
version for a comparison, they are 
both good of their kind: 


Awe-struck s at’ 
ick he pass’d along her wat'ry 
reign, 


Through opening wonders of the mighty 
main ; 

Lakes in their caverns pent, and sound. 
ine woods, 

And the wild uproar of unfathom’d 
floods: 

Pierce streams that burst their subterra- 
neous Caves, 

And dash’d afar the thunder of the 
Waves 3 

"Mid the foundations of the world below, 

Each in his source, he saw the rivers 
flow. 


Before we enter upon the depart- 
ment of national poetry published 
during the year, we shall devote a 
few jines to works of a mixed nature, 
and which may be regarded as com- 
bining an equal poruon of philos 
logy and antiquity. 

Of these we shall first notice 
Mr. Douce’s * Illustrations of 
Shakspeare, and of ancient Manners; 
with dissertations on the Clowns 
and Fools of Shakspeare; on the 
collection of Popular Tales, entitled 
Gesta Romanorum; and on the 
English Morris Dance, 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Wood Engrayings.” Of 
these volumes the first is altogether, 
and the second only in part, allotted 
to the purpose of ilustrations ; the 
chief portion of the latter being 
applied to the remaining subjects 
mentioned iu the ide-page, which 
are treated in the form of Essays. 
The great benefit resulting from an- 
tiquarian and black-letter studies, 
has induced many inamoratos of this 
branch of science to push it wit) 
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all bounds, till at length we are as 
much troubled with the multitude 
of keys that are offered to us, as we 
are with the rusty and intractable 
lock which they are designed to 
open. It would be in vain to assert, 
that no proofs of this excesive par- 
tiality for obsojete literature were 
visible in the work before us; or 
that it possesses nothing of the re- 
gular coniusion so cominon to such 
kind of attempts. But if we are 
occasionally Jed astray from the 
text by the consment that would un- 
fold it, weoften feel ourselves indebt- 
ed to the assiduity and zeal of the 
commentator, for a new and more 
accurate light. We had noted down 
a great number of instances in the 
course of our reading, but our limits 
forbid us to quoie them. Of the 
es-ays some judgment may be forme 
ed from the extracts we have made 
in another department of this vo- 
lume. 

‘« Essay on the Authenticity of the 
Poems of Ossitn: in-which the ob- 
jections of Malcolm Laing, Esq. 
are particularly considered and re- 
fated, by Patrick Graham, D.D. 
Svo.”" We have had to notice this 
dispute i: every volume we have 
presented to the public, for the last 
three or jour years. Yet we judge 
that the controversy is pearly at an 
end; and have little doubt that the 
truth will Le at last admitted to 
exist, where, indeed it is so often 
to be found, in a midway path be- 
tween the two sets of disputants. 
There is some ingenuity in the 
work before us; there is much 
plausibility in Dr. Blair’s and the 
Abbé Cesarortti’s celebrated essays ; 
there is still more in Sir John Sin- 
clairs dissertation, and the docu- 
ments accompanying it, lately pub- 


lished by the Highland Society of 


London, and adverted to in our last 
Retrospect—but none of them are 
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sufhcient to do away all the ob- 
jections, the stubborn and intracta- 
ble facts advanced by Mr. Laing: 
and the opinion intimated, if not 
directly supported by the Highland 
Society of Scotland, in their very 
elaborate and impartial inquiry, 
appears to be the one best entitled to 
belief, that Macpherson collected a 
great multitude of old national 
Gaelic ballads, and morsels of 
longer poems, and cemented toge- 
ther the disjecta membra, the sepa- 
rated fragiments, into two or three 
tesselated and uniform poems; the 
cement being altogeiher of his own 
manufacture, and producing so de- 
licate an effect, that the joints are 
often invisible to the most prying 
eye, or even the best glasses of the 
acutest critics. 

** Lectures on the truly eminent 
English Poets, by Percival Stockdale, 
2 vols. 8vo.” ‘These lectures contain 
great soundness of judgment, true 
genuine taste, fine delicate feelings, 
and an ample command of language, 
They perhaps engage too Jargely 
in controversies that are now be- 
come obsolete, as, forexample, in an 
appropriation of nearly half the 
work to a refutation of Johnson's 
ill-natured and unfounded attack 
upon Milton and Gray ;—and a very 
prolix re-examination of the Row- 
leyan dispute. Yet some apology 
may be ofiered for the defence of 
the two former poets; since it is not 
enough that the heresies of Johnson 
should have been branded by his 
own contemporaries, and the cause 
decided against him in his own day; 
it still remains that the same decision 
should be approved of, and become 
the dictum of every subsequent 
age, and afford, by written and im- 
perishable documents, our common 
unity of opinion, gathering fresh 
force, by the accumulation of new 
evidence and research. Mr, Stock- 
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dale begins his range at an earlier 
epoch than Johnson, for he opens 
with Spencer; and on this account 
his work is peculiarly valuable, as 
extending to a field of the richest 
harvest, far less cultivated than it 
ought to have been, and which has 
amply repaired the labourer, and 
will equally repay the reader for 
lecturing in it. The rest of the 
characters noticed inthe first volume, 
are Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, and Young. Young is again 
put to the test in the second vo- 
inme, with the remainder of whose 
lite and poetic character it opens ; 
and successively passes on to Thom- 
son, Chatterton, and Gray, closing 
With an appendix containing a few 
general remarks on the antecedent 
pages. With a little revision, andthe 
addition ot a few more names, for 
we cannot bring ourselves to admit 
that the whole stock of truly emi- 
nent poets is here exhausted, these 
lectures bid fair to form a standard 
work in the polite literature of our 
country : a second edition, we trust, 
will soon aftord the venerable and 
respectable writer an opportunity 
of making such aiterations, and we 
shall hail its appearance not less 
from the intrinsic merit we are sure 
it will possess, than as an honourable 
mean of adding to his pecuniary 
comforts. 

** Midus; or a Serious Inquiry 
concerning ‘Taste and Genius; in- 
cluding a proposal for the certain 
advancement of the elegant arts. 
To which is added, by way of illus- 
tration, a Fragment of Ancient His- 
tory, by Anthony Fisgrave, L. L. 
D.” It is a dangerous thing for a 
man to meddle with a character 
for which he has no qualifications, 
whatever may be his own opinion 
ef his abilities. There are thou- 


sands of simpletons who would 
think their talents very much under- 
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rated, if they were to be told that 
they have not wit enough for the 
fool of a pantomime. The writer 
hefore us, appears in like manner, to 
have thought that he could with 
equal ease copy the burlesque parts 
of Swift’s writings, or the keen con- 
tinuator of Johnson's criticisms upo 
Gray ; and being equally deceiy- 
ed in his own powers, he has equally 
failed in his undertaking. The only 
person he has exposed, is himself, 

Among the re-impressions, or 
new editions of British Poets, for 
the year, we have, in the first place, 
to notice “ Mr. William Shak- 
speare’s Comedies, Histories, and 
‘Llragedies ; published according toe 
the true original copies. London, 
printed by Isaac Jaggard and Ed- 
ward Blount, 1623, folio. 51. 5s. 
reprinted for Johnson.” This is 
a truly valuable and admirably 
executed imitation of an original 
which is now become so scarce, that 
a single copy was known as long as 
fourteen years ago, to be sold at a 
public auction for 351. 14s. In 
paper, type, and size it surpasses the 
beauty of the original: in almost 
all other respects it is an accurate 
fac simile: yet we have no memo- 
randum, either at the beginning or 
the end, to inform us by whom the 
work has been undertaken, The 
paper has been manufactured for 
the purpose, as it is obvious from 
the water-mark of Shakspeare upon 
every sheet. 

« The Plays of Philip Massinger, 
with notes critical and explanatory, by 
W. Gifford, Esq. 4 vols. gvo.” We 
are glad to see this edition: it was 
called for by the incorrectness or want 
of taste of those that preceded it. That 
of Coxeter is extremely erroneous ; 
and that of Mason still worse by 
voluntary diterations of the text, 
and metre. The present editor 
has shown great diligence in a 
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ing the different readings to their 
genuine purity from the oldest edi- 
tions, many of which appear to have 
been neglected by Mason. 

“The Works of John Dryden, 
now first collected in eighteen vo- 
lumes, illustrated with notes, histo- 
rical, critical, and explanatory, and a 
life of the author, by Walter Scot, 
Esq. 8vo."” We cannot compliment 
Mr. Scot upon this undertaking, and 
we would much rather have seen 
it in the hands of a man of not more 
than a tenth part of his taste and 
genius. In reality he seems through 
almost every volume to have been 
above it himself; for nothing else, 
most assuredly, could have rendered 
him so careless in arrangement, 
sO incorrect in reference, so tauto- 
logical in quotation, as we here find 
him. He has rather lent his name, 
it we mistake not, to the proprietor, 
than deeply engaged in the work 
himself. The first volume contains 
the life of Dryden, the next seven 
comprise his dramatic pieces ; 
his poems, which follow, extend to 
to the fifteenth inclusive, and the 
remaining volumes are devoted to 
miscellaneous prose. 

Of the origianal Poems produced 
in the course of the year, the only 
one entitled to particular notice is, 
““ Marmion; a tale of Flodden- 
Field,” from the exquisite pen of 
the same writer. Of this we have 
given so many specimens in another 
department of the Register, and 
feel so fully incompetent to convey 
any just idea of its variegated and 
peculiar beauties and_ brilliances, 
that we shall only add, that in ver- 
sification itresembles the Minstrel, 
but is enriched with a greater 
number of separate songs and bal- 
lads; that in many of its descrip- 
tions, it is if possible, more forcible 
and glowing, but in the general 
senor of its diction Jess sweet and 


harmonious, and less agreeably 
impressive on a retrospect of its 
plot. 
‘ Latin and Italian Poems of 
Milton, translated imto English 
Verse, and a Fragment of a Com- 
mentary on Paradise Lost, by the 
late William Cowper, Esq. with a 
preface by the Editor, royal 4to.” 
The versions are very neatly and 
elegantly executed, as every one 
will prejudge from the name of 
the translator ; yet we cannot avoid 
wishing, he had devoted the time 
bestowed on the matter here offered, 
to some original subject, ‘The 
commentary on Paradise Lost ex- 
tends only to book iii. v. 341. The 
volume is embellished with three 
highly classic designs, by Ploxman, 
and is published ior the berietit of 
the poet's orphan godson. 

Of the remaining poems of the 
year, it will be almost enough to 
catalogue them. ‘* Remains of 
Henry Kirke White, &c. with an 
account of his life, by Robert 
Southeby, % vols. 8vo:"’ Evincing 
various specimens of fine taste, 
exalted genius, extensive fancy, 
somewhat tinged with a sombre 
hue, and strong attachment to vir- 
tuous pursuits; all unfolding at a 
very early peried of life, and raising 
the author from a very humble 
situation, to prospects of literary 
fame and pecuniary comfort. But 
the inflexible hand of death inter- 
fered, and he was cut off in the 
spring time of his life and of his 
studies. The biographical account 
is peculiarly interesting. 

‘¢ The Resurrection, a Poem, by 
John Stewart, Esq. author of the 
Pleasures of Love, svo.” It was 
kind in the author to remind us of 
the second of these poems ;—the 
merits of his present performance 
are indeed altogether of a similar 
character; and unless again remind- 
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ed by some third attempt, we are 
afraid these also, will soon escape 
from our memory. ‘* ‘The Minstrel; 
or Progress of Genius ; in continu- 
ation of the poem lett by Dr. 
Beattie, book ii, 4dto.” There is 
here a smoothness of versification, 
and occasional glimpses of genius 
enough to induce us to wish that 
the writer had attempted something 
of his own, for we are persuaded 
he will never succeed in grafting 
his scion on the stock he has se- 
lected, ‘* The Contrast ; including 
Comparative Views of Britain, Spain, 
and France, in two parts, by Mr. 
Pratt.” Mr. Pratt-here gives us 
a repetition of what: ver excellencies 
exist in his antecedent works and 
nothing beyond ; we meet also with 
some repetitions, which might as 
well have been avoided. ‘ Fowling, 
a poem, in five books, 12imo.” The 
anonymous writer of this poem has 
drank of the true Castalian flood— 


and is a very successful rjval of 


Somerville. We trust we shall soon 
meet him again, in some other 
sports,——he deservesto be successful, 
«’ A Day in Spring, and other 
poems, by Richard Westall, Esq 
R. A. Svo.”) The author of these 
eflusions adds to the number of the 
present race of painters, who have 
shown that painting is not their 
only qualification. ‘The pieces here 
offered are neatly and correctly 
written, and sometimes afford proof 
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of poetic genius; they are also 
accompanied with four beautify) 
engravings, from desigtis, by Mr, 
Westall. “ The Hi thianders, and 
other poems, by Mrs. Grant, 12mo.” 
Thexe is much smoothness and ele- 
gance, and some beautiful and ap- 
propriate descriptions in these poems; 
but it is to her prose, and not to her 
poetry, that this lady noust chiefly 
look tor success. 

In dramatic productions and 
novels entitled to any kind of notice, 
the year has been uncommonly bare 
ren. Mr. Edwards has produced 
a tolerable tragedy in five acts, from 
the Cyropadia of Zenophon, en- 
titled ‘* Abradates Panthea.” A 
much better drama, by an anony- 
mous writer, has appeared under 
the tide of ‘* The Fall of Portugal; 
or the Royal Exiles, a tragedy, in 
five acts,’ drawn immediately from 
the events of the day. Under the 
head of Novels, we may notice, 
** The Wedding day,” by Mrs. 
Spence. ‘* Monks and Robbers,” 
and ** The Airocities of a Convent,” 
both published anonymously ; and 
under that of Tales, Mr. Dallas's 
“ Knights’ Tales Illustrative of 
the Marvelous: and Miss Barrell’s 
** Riches and Roverty;” while Miss 
Hamilton has given us a tale of 
much more merit and interest in 
her ‘* Cottage of Glenburnie,” a tale 
well worthy of general perusal, 
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CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL ann THEOLOGICAL. 


Containing a Shetch of the chief Productions of Germany, Sweden, Dene 
mark, France, and America, 


Vy E have more reason than 

ever to lament the severe in- 
terdict which, acted upon with equal 
rigidity on both sides, shuts up our 
own country from the rest of the 
world, and the rest of the world 
from our own country. It is a new 
vra in the history of nations; for at 
has not been till of late, or at least, 
it has not been so among civilized 
states, that literature has shared the 
fate of conmiimerce, and that the 
sword which has prohibited all poli- 
tical intercourse, has at the same 
time forbidden all scientific commu- 
nication. but we are now excluded 
from two continents, or rather alinost 
wholly from one, and from a very 
considerable part of another: and 
our means of foreign intercourse are 
necessarily more limited than in any 
former period. Our readers will 
see, therefore, and ‘admit the strong 
claim we have upon their indul- 
gence, and will candidly rest satis- 
fied with such statement as we are 
able to communicate. We shall, as 
usual, commence our lucubrations 
with Germany. 

We have met with no new ver- 
sion, either in whole or part, of the 


Jewish or Christian Scriptures in the 
German tongue; though we have 
been informed that a_ translation 
from the correctedtext of Griesbach 
is now meditating at Jena. With 
this text the cgitics on the continent 
appear to be perfectly satisfied ; aud 
we have heard of but little opposi- 
tion that has been given to it of any 
consequence, excepting the inciden- 
tal remarks of Mr. Butler upon the 
passage of the three witnesses, no- 
ticed in our last year’s retrospect, 
aud which has been greedily laid 
hold of by one or two German 
critics, a3 a powerful instrument in 
their hands, so far as its influence 
extends. ‘This elaborate edition of 
the new testament has found its way 
to Moscow, and has obtained con- 
siderable patronage there, notwith- 


-Standing the hostility of M. Matthzi, 


who has laboured with all his might 
to prove that M. Griesbach’s emen- 
dations are, in many instances, too 
lax, and in some instances even dan- 
gerous to doctrines founded on the 
common text. While we are upon 


this subject, we will observe that a 
stereotype edition of the Griesbach 
text is now just printed in our own 

country 
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country by Mr. Wilson, in one octavo 
volume, with a short prolegomenon 
to each book, and that an English 
version of it has appeared which we 
shall examine in our next volume. 

M. Otto of Gottingen continues 
to publish his Neuer Kritischer 
Commentar tiber das Nue Testa- 
ment. ‘* New Critical Commen- 
tary on the New Testament.” We 
noticed the commencement of this 
work in our retrospect of foreign 
literature for 1805. There isa keen 
spirit of research, combined with 
deep reverence for the importance 
of the sacred writings evinced in this 
work, which cannot fail to render it 
highly serviceable to the learned 
writer's country, and to Germany in 

eneral. It is not always that we 
Sore seen in the critical commenta- 
tors of this part of the continent, so 
much learned indagation, chastized 
by so resolute a determination to 
abide by admitted texts and received 
opinions. Thevery laudable object of 
theauthor, indeed, appearsto be rather 
to support what is generally allow- 
ed, than to innovate with untried 
and fanciful conjectures, We have 
reason to believe, though we have 
not been able to obtain a copy of 
the work so far, that M. Otto has 
continued his labours to the close of 
the gospels, and with these has con- 
cluded his third volume. 

Professor Thiess, who stil] con- 
tinues in his dignified retirement at 
Holstein, stili continues, also, io 
favour the world with additional parts 
of his commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment. Thiscommentary we are glad 
to find, is less imbued with the he- 
terodox theology of his contempora- 
ries, than we were fearful, at its 
commencement, it would have been. 
She learned expositor, we under- 
stand, has reached the first book of 
Samuel; though the copy we have 
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received hardly extends to the whole 
range of the Pentateuch. 

At Nuremberg, M. Hiibner hag 
published a plain and cheap history 
of the bible (Bibliche Historien), 
with plates, for the use of children. 
It is in one volume octavo, and wel] 
compiled; it deserves encourage. 
ment, and might, perhaps, be suc. 
cessful in an English dress. 

Of sermons we have met with 
but few that are entitled to much 
distinction. Amongst those that 
that have best pleased us, we may 
mention M. Ewald’s “ Predigtep 
uber Naturtexte,” ‘* Discourses on 
Natural Subjects,’ printed in two 
volumes, 8vo. at Hanover ; and an 
additional volume by M. Ammon of 
Gottingen, entitled, ‘‘ Christliche 
Religions Vortrage in Geiste Jesu.” 
‘** Christian Sermons in the Spirit of 
Jesus.” We also perceive a new ver- 
sion of Dr. Blair's Sermons, “ Blair's 
Predigten,” published at Halle, in 
four volumes 8vo. 

Before we close this department 
of the German press, we will first 
notice that M. Bardt has given a 
very useful and interesting work to 
preachers of every denomination in 
his “ Khetorik fur geistliche Red- 
ner.” ‘* Rhetoric for Pulpit Ora- 
tors” It abounds with judicious 
remarks, and lays down a system of 
rules, that are well entitled to atten- 
tion. This work is also from the 
press at Halle. 

In the theology of Sweden we are 
glad to find that the “ Strodda filo- 
sogiska Anmiarkningar ofver Sven- 
ska Tolkminger,” ‘* Miscellaneous 
Philological Remarks on the Sw edish 
Translation of the Gospels,” by that 
excellent scholar and biblicist, Dr. 
Tingstudius, bishop of Sudermania, 
are still continued. We noticed, 

about two years ago, his completion 
of the gospel of St. Matthew, oe 
ne 
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we now find that the whole is on the 
point of conclusion, with the same 
sobriety of criticism, and accuracy 
of investigation, which distinguished 
the earlier parts of this admirable 
work. 

Our communication with Den- 
mark has, unfortunately for us, been 
smallindeed. We have already ob- 
served that Professor Thiess is pro- 
secuting his commentary on the Old 
Testament in his dignified retire- 
ment in Holstein; to which we 
may add, that M. Nicholas is con- 
tinuing his le: arned ud valuable la- 
ee atc open igen, under the tive 

Theologisk "Ma: medskritt. fiir 
Fr. in ‘lande ts Religionsiaerere ;" or, 
as we should dene ninate it in our 
own country, ‘ Thevlog'cal Month- 
ly Repository for the established 
Re ligion.” To this establishment 
all due reverence continues to be 
paid; but a very high degree of 
liberality towards the doctrines of 
other churches, and the opinions of 
individual theologians, is indulged in 
every page. This work appears to 
be conducted with an equal portion 
of hierarchical attachment and true 
Christian charity. May it long pos- 
sess and exhibit these qualities. 

“* Voyage Religieux et Sentimen- 
tal aux Cimetiéres, &c.”” ** Reli- 
gious and Sentimental Visits to the 
Church-yards of Paris, containing a 
Zreat variet y of inse riptions, accom- 
panied with devotional and moral Re- 
flections: by Anthony Caillot, vol. 
I. Svo.” ‘This is one of the best 


written books upon the subject of 


religion that has reached us from the 
Paris press. Unlike our own Har- 
vey or Young, M. Cuillot was en- 
gaged in an actual survey of the 
state of the church-yards at Paris 
by order of government, and the 
reflections which follow, are the 
result of the visits he progres- 
sively paid to these mansions of 


the dead; and unlike our English 
writers, also, he neither indulges in 
horrific melancholy, nor disgusts us 
with the affectation of fine writing, 
There is a spirit, sentimentaiity, and 
candour in this volume, which do 
great credit to its author, and pre- 
sent him in a very favourable point 
of view: his reflections are for the 
most part natural, and are given 
with animation and pathos. Having 
visited one of the cemeteries belong- 
ing to the Palais Royal, and after- 
wards a church-yard in the faux- 
bourg Saint Antoine, he could not 
avoid noticing the very striking dif- 
ference that exists in the ages of 
the dead in these different reposito- 
ries, as engraven on their monn- 
ments. {* What was my astonish- 
ment,’’ he observes, ‘‘ to find the 
greater number of these sad inscrip- 
tions informing me that they com- 
memorated the graves of fathers of 
families who died at an advanced 
age, or after having passed the matu- 
rity of life! het striking ihe con- 
trast from the graves in the church 
yard of Monunartre, the greater 
part of which contains husbands and 
wives, and young girls cut off in the 
vigour of youth. How is this pha&- 
nomenon to be accounted for, and 
why does the enemy of mankind, 
strike more young persons than old 
in one place, and more old wan 
young in another?” His expiana- 
tion of this curious fact is pertectly 
satisfactory, and we copy it, as being 
well worthy of attention, not only in 
France, but in our own country. 
He ascribes this difference of dates 
not to a difference between the air 
respired in the fauxbourg Saint An- 
toine, and that ot the Palais Royal ; 
but to the intemperance so preva- 
lent in the latter of these districts, 
and to that intoxicating passion tor 
public exhibitions and nocturnal tes- 
tivities, in which the youth of both 
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sexes violate the laws of nature, and 
disobey the dictates of prudence; 
while, onthe contrary, in the faux- 
bourg Saint Antoine, industrious 
habits, regular hours, and more mo- 
derate and simple pleasures, instead 
of commiting an outrage against 
nature, produce better health, pro- 
tect against bodily infirmities, and 
ensure a peaceful and venerable old 
age. On remarking, in the ceme- 
tery of La Chaise, not only that all 
ranks of life, but that individuals of 
all religious sects, had deposited their 
bones in the same receptacle, he 
thus exclaims with genuine libe- 
rality, ‘* Ah! who shall now dare to 
tell me, that if I do not adopt such 
particular opinions I shall be con- 
demned to eternal punishment? 
What barbarian shal] now dare to 
assert * out of my communion there 
is no salvation ?”” Incomprehensible 
and all-merciful Being! hast thou 
then empowered any individual to 
avenge thyself? Does it belong to a 
vile creature to say to his fellow- 
mortals, ‘‘ subscribe my creed, or be 
for ever miserable?’” What limits, 
great God ! ought finite beings 
like ourselves, to aihx to thy cle- 
mency aim justice? How shall J 
exclaim to thee, here shalt thou pu- 
nish, and there shalt thou reward? 
Answer O ye dead! who are moul- 
dering into dust, was it possible tor 
you all to follow the same creed ? 

'  Histoive Critique de la Philoso- 
hisme, &e.” “Critical History of 
English *hilosophism: by M, ‘Tuba- 
rand.” ‘This is a more useful work 
in France than in our own country, 
in which the previous labours ot Le- 
land, conducted upon a_ broader 
scalc, and brought down to a lower 
period, have altogether superseded 
its scope and object. M. ‘Tabaraid 
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commences with Lord Herbert, and 
ort, ay 


closes with Lord Shaftesbury; 
Blount, Hobbes, Locke, Collins 
os en sd 
Tindal, ‘Foland, and Woolston, 


filling up the interspace. The range 
of his inquiry, therefore, descends 
to the period of time in which Vol. 
taire first imported these treasures 
of English philosophy, as he deno- 
minaied them, into France. The 
writer appears to have viewed the 
opinions of Locke, and even some 
few of those of Shaftesbury, through 
a false medium. His critical exami- 
nation of the tenets of the rest is, for 
the most part, correct, and his refu- 
tation.of their errors complete, and 
in several of his arguments, original. 

From America we have received 
but little that is entitled to any de- 
gree of attention. Dr. Clarke, of 
Boston, in a work entitled “ The 
Office of Reason in Religion,” has 
called his countrymen to an examie 
nation of their religious creeds by 
the test of intellect. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more illogical. Reason 
or intellect should rather be applied 
to the facts on which such creed is 
founded, than to the doctrines of 
which it is composed, which, in 
many instances, cannot fail to bid de- 
fiance to its powers, not as being in- 
congruous, but incomprehensible. In 
a book of a diametrically opposite 
character, the Rev. Mr. Edwards of 
Northampton, has published “ A 
Faithful: Narrative of the Surprising 
work of God, in the conversion of 
many hundred souls in Northamp- 
ton, and the neighbouring towns and 
villages of New Hampshire in New 
England.” ‘This is, indeed, in the 
language of the writer, a surprising 
work! which is almost the only 
assertion it contains in which we 
can agree with him. 
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. CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL ann MATHEMATICAL. 


Comprising the chief productions of France, Germany, Sweden. 


'N the department of medicine, 
M. E. Duviillard has farvished 

us with a very valuable and laborious 
work in his ‘* Analyse et Tableaux 
de tIniluence, &c.”" “ Analysis and 
Tables of the Influence of the Small 


Pox on Mortality at all ages; and of 


the Influence which such a preser- 
vative as Vaccination may have on 
Population and Longevity, 4to, 
Paris.” The best inquiries which 
have hitherto been pushed into this 
subject, are those of Daniel Ber- 


nouilli, published in the volume of 


the French Academy of Sciences, 
for the year 1760; 
D'Alembert, publishea in the same 
work in the year ensuing, with a 
view of controverting some of Ber- 
nouilli’s results. The question is here 
examined upon other grounds than 
those of statistics, which, in point of 
fact, do not go to the root of the in- 
quiry ; mathematics, in the papers 
before us, add their aid to statistics, 
and the investigation is continued 
through the medium of the ditfer- 
ential and integral cakculus. ‘The 
analysis and tables before us are con- 
ducted upon the same principles, 
and with a direct reference to the 
antecedent labours of these great 
calculators ; and M. Duvillard has 
a very considerable advantage over 
his predecessors, by being able to 
draw a great body of facts from the 
eflect of vaccination, as a supposedly 
perfect preservative, and to muster 
them as a datum of new power and 
iifluence. ‘ Itis not suthcient,”” he 


and that of 


observes, “ in order to ascertain the 
influence of the small-pox on the 
mortality of each age, to know the 
proportion of deaths produced by it, 
compared with deaths produced by 
other diseases ; it is equally neces- 
sary that the following important 
questions should also be resolved : 
What are the laws of the mortality 
of a given country, and the number 
of persons living at different ages ia 
the natural state? What the number 
of those who have never*had the 
smail-pox ? Of these again, how 
mauy annually catch it, and under 
what ages ? Of these moreover, how 
many die, and under what ages ? 
Amongst those who have died of 
other disexses than the small-pox, 
how many have not received this 
complaint, together with their ditler- 
entages?,W hat is the law of the mor- 
tality of those who have had the small- 
pox, aad of those who have never had 
it?’” Among the more extraordinary 
results obtained by M. Duvillard, 
appears that the mortality of catch- 
ing the small-pox increases and de- 
creases in a small degree only with 
the danger of dying when attacked 
by this disease ; and that the disease 


is less dangerous after the age of 


twenty-hine, and in proportion to 
the patient's advance in years be- 
youd this period. We are not quite 
satisfied, however, with the nature 
or extent of the tables upon which 
this last result is founded, yet we 
cannot avoid observing, that the 


vaccinists of our own country, in 
calculating 
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calculating the actual saving of life 
to the community, by the introduc- 
tion of vaccination, admitting it to 
be a complete prophylactic, have 
reasoned very inconclusively while 
confining their ebservations te a 
mere comparison of the effects pro- 
duced by vaccination and varivilation. 
The aggregate of life and population, 
in a statistic view, can ouly fairly 
be contemplated in conjunction with 
a variety of other causes, or agents, 
which ought not to be separated trom 
these. We shail conclude with ob- 
serving, that one of the chief objects 
of the book betore us is, to recom- 
mend vaccination from a mode of 
reasoning that has not hitherto been 
applied to it, and which is, neverthe- 
less, perhaps possessed of as much, 
or more validity, than any that has 
hitherte been brought forwards. 

‘‘ Recherches Physiologigues sur 
la Vie et Ja Mort, &c.” ** Physi- 
ological Inquiries concerning Life 
and Death, by M. X._ Bichat, 
physician of the Hotel Dieu, pro- 
fessor of anatomy, physiology, &c.” 
This is the work of a man of some 
judgment, but of more fancy; yet 
has certainly studied his subject 

nute attention, and whose 
theor e entitled to respect. It 
.wo parts—Inquiries con- 


vi 


Coils ' ‘4 
cermog Lite—Inquiries concerning 
Death. ‘ Lite,” observes our au- 


thor, ‘* is the union of those fune- 
tious which resist dissolution.”” This, 
however, is a vague and unsatisfac- 
tory definition ; it gives us nothing 
tangible or substantive ; a union of 
functions should imply a something 
that performs those functions, and 
upon which such an union operates, 
What is this something ? We are 
comipictely out at sea, and without 
heim and compass, Living organis- 
ed we are told, sur- 
rounded by agents of destruction. 
Upon such living bodies, inorganic 


bodes, adie 
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bodies act incessantly, and a mutual 
conflict is the result. Life is alone 
preserved by a permanent principle 
of re-action, which is here supposed 
to be the principle of life, and which 
is only known by its phenomena, 
Life is divided into animal and or. 
ganic; and each of these into two 
orders of functions: the existence 
of animal life is evidenced in man, 
and other animals; that of organic 
life in vegetables. ‘The first order of 
animal functions is, that which com. 
municates the impressions of the 
senses to the brain; the second, 
that which communicates the im- 
pressions of the brain to the ergans 
of loco-motion ; the first comprises 
sensation, the second volition. The 
first order of the functions of organic 
life is denominated composition, res 
sulting from digestion, circulation, 
respiration, and nutrition, This illus- 
tration is unquestionably gratuitous 
and fanciful ; for the second quality 
is often incapable of proof in the 
subjects of mere organic life, the third 
nearly asoften incapable, and the first 
€qually so invarious instances, In tde 
author’s inquiries concerning death, 
which constitute his second part, he 
observes, that in all sudden deaths, 
the organic survives the animal life 
a certain greater or less time, and 
that the contrary cannot happen, 
though the death of both may, in 
some cases, be nearly synchronous. 
This, however, is by no means cor- 
rect; for, on various occasions, both 
kinds of death may be _ perfeetly 
synchronous ; and we now allude te 
death trom electricity or lightning, 
and from a sudden and violent blow 
on the stomach. Of sudden death, 
indeed, produced by a violent blow 
ov the stomach, so fully examined 
into by the late Mr. John Hunter, 
and accompanied with the very ex- 
traordinary phenomenon of a de- 


struction of the coagulability of the 
blood 
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blood, our author takes no notice 
whatever; his division of this part 
of the subject being into sudden 
deaths, which have their origin in 
the heart, lungs, or brain; the 
cause of death in the two surviving 
organs from the inaction of the 
third ; the mechanism by which the 
death of the body follows that of 
the affected organ; the nature of 
the different diseases affecting the 
heart, lungs, and brain. 

‘* Histoire Naturelle, Génerdle, et 
Particuli¢re, &c.” ‘ Natural His- 
tory, General and Particular, of 
Crustaceous Animals aud Insects, 
forming part of the continuation of 
the works of Leclerc, De Button, and 
of the complete Course of Natural 
History, edited by C. §. Sonini, 
member of various learned societies, 
by P. A. Latreile, member of the 
National Institute of France, of the 
Linnéan Society of London, &c. 
14 vols. 8vo.”” This is, indeed, a 
very admirable work, and we hope 
to see it either wholly, or ia an 
abridged form, for it will admit of 
compression, introduced to the Eng- 
lish reader in his own tongue. The 
introductory volumes consist of cight 
dissertations, a sketch of eutomologi- 
cal systems, and an exposition of 
the families of the author’s genera: 
the dissertations are on the following 
subjects: I, Cf the Nature of In- 
sects, and of their Order in the 
serics of Animals, in the course of 
which, M.L., following the division 
of Lamark and Cuvier, separates 
them from the crustaceous tribes, 
and defines them as ‘* animals with- 
out vertebra, and with articulated 
feet ;"" in most instances destitute 
of red blood. II. Of the Manner of 
studying Insects. IIf. Of the In- 
stinct and Industry of Insects, as well 
in their modes of nourishment as in 
their means of self-defence. IV. 
Of the Utility and Depredations of 
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Insects. V. Of the Internal Organi- 


zation of Insects. VI. Of the Ex- 
ternal Organization of Insects. VIF. 
Of their Generation. VIII. Of their 
Instincts in the Preservation of their 
Offspring, and of their metemp- 
sychoses. ‘This account of insects 
extends to the close of the third 
volume. The three ensuing are de- 
voted to the new class of Crustacea, 
which are described as animals ‘‘ des- 
titute of vertebra, with articulated 
feet, often ten in number, apterous, 
invested with a calcareous Covering, 
furnished with four antennas, pal- 
pigerous mandibles, with several 
jointed and imbricated peices be- 
neath, and feet pa only for 
walking or swimming; sometimes 
they are covered with a horny or 
soft substance, with not more than 
the usual number of antennas, and 
in a few instances none; mandibles 
naked, and unprovided with the nu- 
merous jointed peices beneath, feet 
hookless, some of them apparently 
furnished with branchial processes, 
and two or four of them antenni- 
form.” This account of the cruse 
tacea, whether regarded as defini- 
tion, or description, is too loose 
and indigested for any system; and 
we are sorry it should have been 
given to the world in a shape so 
extremely vague and unscientific, 
We have only time to observe, that 
it is intended to include the Ento- 
mostraca of Muller and Lamark, 
and the Malacostraca of the ancient 
Greek writers; the former iuclud- 
ing the oyster, the latter the crab tribe 

‘« Nouvelles Observations sur les 
Abeilles, &c.”” ‘* New Observations 
relative to Bees, addressed to M. 
Ch. Bonnet, by Francis Huber, 


i2ino.” This little work is the pro- 
duction of one of the most indefati- 
gable eutomologists of the present 
day, directed to a point of very con- 
silerable importance, and preguant 
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with most useful and satisfactory in- 
formation, M. Hnber, after many 
years of most patient attention, and 
minute investigation, has at Jength 
unequivocally determined that the 
anomaly of neuter bees no Jonger 
exists, and that those which have 
hitherto been so denominated, are 
genuine females, with oer 
female organs, yet capable of deve- 

lopment by a particular mode of 
treatment. His observations into 
the nature of the impregnation of, 
the queen bee are pe ullarsy interest- 
ing: which he sufticiently proves 
neither takes place by seminal 
aura issuing from the bodies of the 
numerous droves or m as 
Was suspec ied by Swammerdam, 
nor aves within the limits of the 
hive it but by an aerial excur- 
sion bea by the quee n- eee on the 
second or third day of her ace, in 
which she is accomp ciate by her 
whole sei of m: one of 
which she appears to select from the 
rest, and with which our author has 
unquestionably proved that she forms 
an actual coition. The 


swarmins also treat 


alac 
dies, 


who les, 


su bjeet of 


y is 4 with minute 


and interesting attention, and we are 
sorry we have not space to detail MoM. 
Huber’s very iniportant observations: 
The cause of this useful instinct, 
which has been so eloquently and 
pathetically pleaded by the Poet of 
the Seasons, is here tipport ea ona 
principie more tatelign le, perhaps, 
and certainly moie@ persuasive, to 
most country bee-masters, viz. their 


own interest. 

In botanic: 
natural history, 
work from the Preneh 


the i department of 


we Lave received no 


press wol “thy 


of ps rt \ ar ‘ ert 4 atoms At Gor. 
tingen, M.A Iphus Schrader bas 
ae any the Gre Volume of his 


iy slE 4 . . . 
wal Flor ra Germauica, en riche d 
With six well-e ‘xecuted copper- -p lates; 
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Dr. Kust Springel’s ‘ Introductien 
to the Study of Cryptogamous P| 
in Letiers.” Ubis volume 
encoursgement; it is written in a 
perspicuous familiar style, and brings 
down the subjeet to the discoveries 
of the present day. The first letter 
gives the general characteristics of 
this division of: pl ants, Classically, 
ordinally, and generically. he 
different orders are then treated of 
in succession, and under every genus 
we have a reference to the best de. 
lineations of its different species. 
We understand this book is just 
translated into our own tongue, as 
is also another very valuable German 
work, in the same department, en- 
titted © A General Historical and 
‘Yopographical Description of Mount 
Canc: with a Catalogue of 
Piants indigenous to the country.’ 
This translation is from the labours 
of Dr. Reineggs and Marshal 
Bieberstein, in 2 vols. 8vo. by Mr. 
C. Wiikinson. We shall notice itin 
our next volume. 

In Sweden, M. Quetisel’s friends 
and successors have met with suth- 
cient encouragement to prosecute 
his very excellent National Zoology, 
with coloured plates, published ull- 
cer the title of “‘ Svensk Zoolog?, eller 
Svenska Djurens Historia, med Ulu- 
Figurer.”” A number still 
continues to be published quarterly, 
six of which constitute a volume. 
Phe work has now reached its fourth 
volume, and we expect a part of the 
fifih in the course of the spring. 

“ Traite lb iémentaire de —. 
alogie, &c.”” * An Elementary ‘lrea 
tise on Mineralogy, with its Ap pli- 


é 


catlon to the ; Arts, a V ork dk 


ints, 
des: rye 


isus, 


minade 


ts ned 


for nti ‘auction in the Natunal 
Lyceunis, by Alexander Brogmiart, 


Miner: re “Engi neer, and Durector of 
the In :perial Manufacture of Porce- 
lain, at Sevres, 2 vols. Svo, with 
10 Paris.” Almost every 
country 


late 
puates, 
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country has of late years paid great 
attention to the subject ot the pre- 
sent work; yet such is the intrac- 
table nature of the materials it com- 
prises, ; 
those obvious characters which dis- 
criminate the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, as to render it still capable 
of an improvedarrangement. Hither- 
to we have had minerals distributed 
under the one or the other of the 
three following systems: that of their 
external character—tbat of their in- 
terior structure—hat of their ele- 
mentary composition. The first 
forms the most obvious mode of dis- 
criminating them, and were it 
susceptible of sufficient accuracy, it 
ought immediately tosupersede every 
other. In the hands of M. Werner, 
this method has certainly been ad- 


vanced to a very considerable state of 


precision ; and since the publication 
of his tract on the External Charac- 
ters of Minerals, in 1774, a new 
school has been founded, whose in- 
fluence 1s rapidly extending over 
Europe. Yet this system is loaded 
with th at common fault of the Ger- 
man philosophers, a most wearisome 
subdivision ; its language is also, for 
the most part, harsh and unelassical ; 
and it betrays, in a variety of in- 
stances, an undue inclination to bend 
the course of facts from a right line 
to the figure that will best support 
its principles. For the ground- 
work of the second system we are, 
in the first place, indebted to 
Linnéus; the plan was improved 
by Bergman ; still farther advanced 
by Romé Delisle, and brought to its 
present state of perfection by the 
very valuable labours, and indefati- 
gable attention of Hiuy. The third 
method would perhaps be the most 
satisfactory of the whole, if it had not 
a variety of pertinacious obstacles to 
its general adoption, It is, in the 
first place, extremely operose ; it 


and so destitute are they of 
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involves, next, the destruction of a 
part or of the whole of the specimen 
to be analysed, and hence must be 
often accompanied with a very heavy 
expence ; and lastly, we are not yet 
acquainted with a suthcient number 
of tests, or instruments of convenient 
use, to be able to resort to it as a 
ground-work of universal applica- 
tion. Jt is the peculiar advantage 
of the work before us, that it endea- 
vours to extract from these three 
systems, their most prominent fea- 
tures, and such as are best calculated 
to amalgamate. It is, on this ac- 
count, unquestionably superior, in 
every essential point, to any treatise 
upon mineralogy we have hitherto 
seen, and is enriched with a vast 
mass of knowledge disposed in a lu- 
minous order, and condensed into a 
convenient brevity, The author has 
not confined himself to “a bare de- 
scription of minerals, but has given 
a large portion of variety and in- 
terest to his work, by noticing their 
application to the arts, by sketching 
their natural history, or by indicate 
ing the geological theories which 
have been proposed to explain their 
formation. The concise view of 
mining and metallurgy, subjoined to 
the treatise, as it includes the most 
recent improvements. in those 
branches, is peculiarly valuable; 
and we cannot but applaud the 


judgment and impartiality which the 


author has every where displayed. 
The tollowing is the classification 
under which the subject is treated: 
J. Combination of oxygen, with sub- 
stances that are not metallic. LIL. 
Salts that have not a metallic base. 
II. Stones. IV. Combustibles. V. 
Metals. ‘These five classes are sub- 
divided into orders, genera, and 
species. Salts constitute two orders, 
those with an alkaline, and those 
with an earthy base. Stones give 


rise to three orders, hard, unctuous, 
and 
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and argilloid. Metals are distin- 
guished, as usual, into brittle and 
ductile. The numerous subdivi- 
sions are exhibited in a convenient 
synoptic table, prefixed to the body 
of the treatise. 

** J, Art de la Teinture du Coton 
en Rouge, &c.” ** The Art of Dyeing 
Cotton Rec, by M. J. A. Chapial, 
Member and Treasurer of the Se- 
nate, &c. Svo. with four plates, 
Paris.” There is no person to whom 
the perfection of modern manufac- 
tures is more indebted than to the 
indefatigable writer before us; who, 
with a singular and most fortunate 
union of talents for science and prac- 
tical labour, has for many years de- 
voted a large portion of his time to 
the improvement of almost every art 
that has any connection with che- 
mistry. The general principles of 
dying were first developed by Berg- 
man; the theory was considerably 
advanced by Berthollet, to whom 
the work before us is dedicated ; and, 
if not brought to the highest state of 
perfection of which it is capable, is 
at least very considerably perfected 
by M. Chaptal. We may peruse 
this book, therefore, with a twofold 
advantage, since it not only presents 
us with the ideas of an enlightened 
philosopher, but contains the result 
of an extensive application of them 
to actual practice; for M. Chaptal 
informs us, that he has for some 
time conducted a large dying manu- 
factory, im which every individual 
process recommended in this volume 
has been sanctioned by ample expe- 
rience. The first two chapters are 
imtroductory, and describe the situ- 
ation proper for a dyeing establish 
ment, arrangements necessaiy 
for its various processes, and the in- 
struments requisite to be employed, 
Vhe third chapter considers the 
materials had recourse to in dyeing 
cotton by madder, viz. the madder 


’ 
tne 
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itself, oliveoil, soda, aluny, and galis, 
Chapter four contains minute details 
respecting the various Manipulations 
of different parts of the process: 
and chapter five gives an equally 
distinct account of the means by 
which the cotton is made to assume 
ithe dye. The operation is divided 
into four stages—the preparation of 
the cotton—the application of the 
mordants—the application of the 
madder—and the brightening of the 
colour, The mordants employed are 
alum and galls, and the colour is 
brought out by nitrat of tin. 

In our survey of the higher 
branches of physical philosophy, we 
shall commence with noticing a Ger- 
man work of some consequence, 
from the pen of M. Schroeter, en- 
titled ‘« Seleno-Topographische Frag- 
menter and Beomachtunger, &c.” 
** Seleno-Topographical ['ragments 
and Observations, with a view to an 
exact Description of the Moon, the 
changes to which she is liable, and 
the nature of her atmosphere; to 


which are subjoined Maps and 
Drawings. Gottingen, 4to, with 


32 engravings.” M. Schroeter is by 
no means unknown to our own 
countrymen, nor is the fame he has 
acquired amongst us of a vulgar kind. 
He is a valuable Fellow of our Royal 
Society, and his paper on the planet 
Vesta, inserted of late in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society, cannot 
fail of being known to the scientiftc 
readers of this excellent journal. 
He has for many years, moreover, 
been particularly patronised by his 
Britannic Majesty, by whom the 
most valuable of the astronomical 
instruments, lately at least, in the pos- 
session of the University at Gottin- 
een, were presented gratuitously ; 
aud to whom, in proof of his grati- 
tude, M. Schroeter has dedicated 
the work before us. For the rest, 
together with much accuracy of re- 
7 mark, 
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mark, it contains no small portion 
of fanciful description; we will not 
say the author has altogether become 
a lunatic, but he pretends to a much 
more political, geographical, and 
domestic knowledge of the moon, 
than many of our politicians, geo- 
graphers, and economists do with 
their own mother earth. 

“«*« Exposition des Operations, &c.” 
«* Exposition of the Operations per- 
formed in Lapland for the determi- 
nation of an Arc of the Meridian, 
in 1801, 1802, 1803, by Messrs. 
Osverbom, Svanberg, Holmquist, 
and Palender, the whole drawn up 
by Jons Svanberg, Memper of the 
Royal Academy ot Sciences at Stock- 
holm, &c. and published by the 
Academy, 8vo, Stockholm.” This 
is a very important work, and con- 
tains an accurate and scientific ac- 
count of a mensuration made in 
Lapland, with as great attention to 
exactness, and on principles equally 
just with those that have been per- 
fotmed in England aad in France. 
Of this production Deiambre has 
spoken with the highest and most 
appropriate commendation ; and to 
thecompiler of it, and the most active 
agent in the operations it describes, 
the French National Institute has 
decreed the prize of the medal 
founded by Lalande. 

‘© Memoire sur la Relation, &c.” 
** Memoir on the Relation subsisting 


. 1808 


between the respective Distances of 
any five points whatever taken in 
Space, to which is added, an Essay 
on the Theory of ‘Transversals, by 
L. N. M. Carnot, &c."” This yo- 
lume discovers indefatigable study 
and minute calculation, To the tran- 
scendent a list it may afford amuse- 
ment, but it does not admit of 
abridgment. 

‘* Récherches Arithmetiques, &c." 
«* Arithmetical Inquiries, by M..C. 
F. Gauss, of Brunswick, translated 
(intoFrench) by A. C. M, P. Delisle, 
Professor of Mathematics, &c. 4to. 
Paris.” This work is devoted to 
transcendental rather than elements 
ary arithmetic, and in this view it 
is truly valuable, though neither 
happily arranged, nor always perspi- 
cuous, The author, however, proves 
himself, in every instance, an adroit 
and able mathematician; his re- 
searches are often original, and his 
inventions, if not useful, curious 
and interesting. 

“ Apergu Général et Raisonné, 
&c."" “ General and Scientific View 
of the Fortifications of Places, come 
posed for Officers of the Line, by 
the Baron L. de Fages Vaumale.” 
We cannot give much praise to this 
volume ; its language is imprecise, 
and its general principles do not 
quadrate with those most approved 
by other engineers of the present 


day, 
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CHAPTER III. 
MORAL anv POLITICAL. 


Comprising the chief Productions of France, Spain, Germany, and America, 


V PNUE present state of the conti- 
nent, and the glorious and en- 
nobling cause that is still stimulating 
its south-western peninsula, be the 
termination of this struggle what it 
May, calls upon us to notice, in the 
first instance, M. Bourgoing’s “ 'Ta- 
bleaudel’ Espagne Moderne.” “* View 
et Modern Spain,” in three volumes 
Svo."" It is sufficient, however, 
for us merely to notice this work, as 
we have already given some account 
ot its nature and extent, and the ex- 
elusive pretensions with which it is 
presented to us in a preceding chap- 
ter, that embraces the translation 
shat has just been made of it into 
eur own tongue. Four editions of 
this work have already appeared in 
France; and the volumes before us 
goustitute a correct re-impression of 
the last and best printed in our own 
country, in consequence of the grgat 
popularity which the work basac- 
Quired on the continent. We have 
go doubt of its being as much in de- 
giand among ourselves, nor will the 
Knglish version supersede its use : 
tor though the latter must be sought 
efter with avidity by those who are 
waacguainied with the French 
tangue, there can be no doubt that 
evtry one who can read it in the 
original, will prefer it under this 

shape. 
‘“« Tableau 


Historique, &c.” 


<* Historical, Statistic, and Moral 
View ot Upper Italy, and the sur- 
rounding Alps: te which is prefix- 
ed, a comparative view of the charac- 





ters of the emperors, kings, and other 
princes who have reigned in Lombar- 
dy, from Bellovesus and Cesar to Nae 
poleon the First; by Charles Denina, 
Librarian to his Imperial and Roya} 
Majesty, Svo. Paris."" This volume 
evinces considerable industry and 
acquaintance with his subject, on the 
part of the writer, though it is dee 
formed by a very undue subserviency 
to the ambitious plans of the per« 
sonage it is chiefly designed to celee 
brate, and by a general spirit of ada« 
lation to which no independent man 
could ever consent to stoop. In the 
opinion of M. Denina, the exploits 
of Bonaparte, exalt him equally 
above all the ancient and modern 
invaders of the country he describes; 
the Cesars, Justinians, and Charlee 
magnes of different ages, lose their 
lustre, and hide their diminished 
rays in the brighter corruscation of 
the great star that now rules the as- 
cendant, The work itself is divided 
info twenty sections, and comprises 
an account, Ist, of Piedmont, proper¢ 
ly so called, forming, at present, the 
department of the Ps, and the 
twenty-seventh military division of 
the French empire; 2. of the pro 
vinces that constitute the depart- 
ment of the Stura; 3. of the mari- 
time Alps; 4. of the department of 
Tanuro; 5. of the provinces and 
districts which constitute the depart- 
ment of Marengo; 6. of the coun- 
tries on the right bank of the Tesin, 
including many provinces of the ci- 


devant Piedmont; 7. of the depart 
_ ments 
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ments of the Sesia and the Duire ; 
8. of the eastern and western sides 
of the Alps; 9. of the departments 
of Mont Blanc, and of Lake Le- 
man; 10. of Austrian Lombardy ; 
11. of the two ci-devant Venetian 
provinces, now called the depart- 
ments of the Seiro and the Mella ; 
12. of Modena and Ferrara; 13, 
of the legations of Bologna, and 
Romagna, now two departments of 
the kingdom of Italy; 14. of the 
states of Parma; 15. of Eastern 
Liguria; 16. of the countries situ- 
ated between Liguria and the king- 
dom of Etruria; 17. of the parts of 
Italy formerly belonging to the 
house of Austria. Reflections on 
the character of the different nations 
amalgamated by the late revolu- 
tions are interspersed, and are often 
drawn with a masterly hand. 

‘* Nouveau Voyage en Italie, et 
en Sicile, &c.”  ‘* New Travels in- 
to Italy and Sicily ; by M. Creuse 
Delesser, Svo."” This volume is 
composed with taste and spirit: our 
traveller appears to have been an at- 
tentive observer of tacts and phano- 
mena, and an industrious collector of 
anecdotes and collateral information, 
The sumptuous architecture around 
him appears to have engrossed more 
of his time than statistics, and classi- 
cal antiquity more than buildings of 
recent date. His description of 
Pompeia is the fullest and best de- 
tailed we have met with in any his- 
tory, and the interest which its ac- 
tual situation excited in him does 
credit to his heart. ‘‘ 1 have be- 
held,” says he, “‘ almost every thing 
remarkable that Italy presents to the 
eye of a foreigner; I have surveyed 
the Pantheon, Vesuvius, the Colos- 
seum, and St. Peter's: I have visit- 
ed Milan, Florence, Naples, Pa- 
Jermo, Rome; but what I chiefly 
desire to see again is Pompeia. Pom- 
peia was nothing more than a little 


city of Campagna ; it is but a small 
remain of antiquity, and yet it is the 
truest and most affecting one ia 
existence. It has not the least re- 
semblance to Herculaneum, where, 
indeed, nothing extraordinary is to 
be found; it is an ancient town 
whose inhabitants appear to haye 
fled but yesterday. But what do I 
say? the unhappy people could not 
fly! The inhabitants of Herculas 
neum had nearly all of them time to 
escape from the lava which pursued 
them; but here the ashes, more 
rapid and more destructive, over- 
whelmed, in a few moments, the 
whole of the city, and its entire 
population.— You descend but a few 
feet to enter this city built by the 
Romans; you pass along the solie 
tary streets ; you behold the houses 
of the inhabitants; you survey their 
paintings, and form an idea of their 
manners ; there is not a single obs 
ject which is not remarkable ; a sin» 
gle stone that is not interesting, 
The street which has been excavat- 
ed is very narrow; it is paved with 
the lava of Vesuvius. We still dis- 
tinguish the traces of the wheels; 
traces which prove that the carriage- 
Way was but four feet broad. There 
are foot paths three feet in breadth 
on each side ; all the houses resemble 
ed@h other, the greatest and the 
smallest alike possessing an inner 
court, in the midst of which is 
bath. Most of them are adorned 
with columns, and the distribution 
of the chambers is equally simple 
and uniform, Several shops are 
still distinguishable, and in one of 
them we find the prints made by 
the cups or small vases, on the mare 
ble which covers the counter, One 
of the most interesting objects, is 
what the stranger is generally shown 
last; this is a country house or villa 
at a little distance from the city. He 
arrives there by ineans of a most 
Dd2 agreeable 
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agreeable road, which tends only to 
render, by contrast, the tomb into 
which he descends still more dreary. 
Yes, I repeat it—the tomb! for this 
residence, although the roof is de- 
stroyed, still conveys, by means of 
its internal structure, a better idea 
of the dreary houses of antiquity 
than any other I have yet beheld. 
The very garden is discovered, and 
the fish-ponds and their divisions are 
still visible.” : 

** Notice Historique ser le Roy- 
aume des deux Sicilies.”” ‘* Histo- 
ric Memoir relative to the Kingdom 
of the two Sicilies, 8vo.”” The two 
Sicilies, from a variety of circum- 
stances which will at once present 
themselves to the reader's recollec- 
tion, have obtained a more than or- 
dinary degree of attention from the 
literary and political world, within 
the range of the period to which our 
present lucubrations are limited. In 
the course of our domestic history, 
we have had to notice one or two 
publications of no ordinary merit 
upon these countries, and the pre- 
sent forms the third submitted to 
our contemplation in the depart- 
ment of foreign literature. It is 
published anonymously, but the 
writer needed not to have suppressed 
his name. ‘The scope undertaken 
by him is very extensive; in effect 
it commences with the decline of 


the Roman empire, and is continued . 


down to the installation of his pre- 
sent nmrajesty Ferdinand [V., upon 
whose etentful and unfortunate 
reign, the historian, with a modesty 
not often to be met with in anony- 
mous writers, chooses to be silent. 
** Atier having passed in succession, 
{it is thus he concludes his rapid 
sketch,) under the dominion of 
Charlies Il. son of Leopold and the 
Emperor Charles VI., the two 


Sicilies were conquered in 1734 by 
Dov Carlos, who governed them with 
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sagacity, and a degree of goodness 
truly paternal. He resigned the 
sceptre to Ferdinand LV, his son, in 
1 759, in order to reign over Spain, 
Such is a rapid sketch of the most 
signal events that have occurred in 
these two staies: and they have 
been regularly traced without the 
omission of a single epoch, with an 
exception to the present alone.” The 
writer may fairly assume this boast ; 
and we have no objection to add, 
that they have also been traced with 
spirit and independence, and con- 
tain a faithful epitome of the trans. 
actions that distinguish, with so deep 
an interest, the countries before us. 

Closely connected with the pre- 
ceding, we are next called upon 
to notice a partnership publication 
brought forward by M. Jube and 
M. Servan, entitled “ Histoire de 
Guerres des Gaulois et des Frangais 
en Italie, &c. ‘* History of the 
Wars of the Gauls and of the French 
in Italy, from the earliest accounts 
to the present times, 5 vols, Svo.” 
Of these the first volume alone is the 
production of M. Jube. It commences 
with the earliest exploits of the in- 
habitants of ancient Gaul in Italy, 
and extends to the era of Louis XII. 
of France. The four ensuing vo- 
lumes are conducted by General 
Servan, the friend of the celebrated 
Madam Roland, and do credit to his 
pen. The second and third volume 
fill up the interval from the reign of 
Louis XII. till the death of Louis 
XV, and close with a general pic- 
ture of the seventeenth century. 
The two last volumes are more ine 
teresting than any of the preceding, 
as comprising events coutempo- 
raneous with ourselves, and which 
have made a deep and permanent 
impression upon every heart. ‘They 
contain an authentic history of those 
campaigns which terminated in the 


late conquest of Italy, and laid the 
fyundatios 
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foundation for the enormous power 
of the present ruler of France. We 
must necessarily make allowances 
for the impulse under which the 
history of ct desolating wars 
was composed, and the present 
manaciled state of the Paris press. 
M. Servan, however, does not ap- 
pear altogether in the light of 
flatterer of Bonaparte, and if we 
May credit an assertion in the 
work before us, he has always been 
viewed by him with jealousy: and 
on more occasions than one, there 
appears to have been no small room 
for jealousy 1p the bosom of a man 
so devoured with ambition as Na- 
poleon T, 

We have not yet done cither with 
Italy, or its modern ravager. The 
** Récit Historique de la Campagne, 
&e.””  * Historic Account of the 
Campaign of Bonaparte in Italy, 
in the years 1790 and 1797, by an 
eye-witness,’ still claims our atten- 
tion. The present work, however, 
is of a different character from any 
of the preceding, and for this very 
reason, we fee] a particular desire 
to notice it. ‘The name of the eye- 
witness we know not; but there 
is a general air of impartiality and 
fairness in his statement of facts, 
that very much, we confess, preju- 
dices us in his favour. We are, at 
the same time, aware that his facts 
do not at all times warrant his con- 
clusions, and hence feel disposed to 
make some allowance in the argu- 
mentative parts of his work. [tis the 
author’s direct objec *t to refute the 
accounts contained in a well-known 
work, entitled ‘* The Campaigns 
. a in ltaly, during the 

rears IV. and V. of the French re- 
P ublie, by wy Then i! Officer,” which 
is here said to disguise and misre- 
present facts, and to be a moaument 
of adulation and baseness. In the 
prosecution of this object the present 


writer has certainly presented us 
with a most simple and intelligible 
statement of transactions, purposely 
dressed up for effect by his prede- 
cessor, and has in many cases re- 
duced battles to shirmishes, and vie- 
tories to slight advantages, the result 
moreover of accident or sheer good 
luck, rather than of heroism or com- 
prehensive foresight. He suc- 
ceeds in reducing to a far inferior 
number than has been usually sup- 
posed the Austrian forces, and in 
angmenting those of the French 
army ; and he deserves the thanks 
of every liberal mind for having 
rescued from obscurity names which 
deserve to be held in remembrance, 
and for having dissipated a variety 
of bombastic and illusory boasts of 
pretenders to heroism. 

‘* Histoirede Campagne, &c,” His» 
tory of the Campaigns of the French 
Armies in Prusia, Saxony and Poland, 
during the years 1800 and 1807 3 
preced led by a history of the late w 
with Ausiria, and followed by ant 
accounts (netices) of the marshalls 
of the Empire, 3 vols. 12mo. Paris,” 
These volumes are chiefly compiled 
from the French official accounts, 
aud bear the general stamp of the 
official language : their tone is bold, 
glowing, and pointed, when directed 
to the partisans of the French em- 
pire, and humiliating and contemp- 
tuous when describing its enemies, 
Even in the midst of all the parade 
of military virtues and political craft 
here exhibited, nothing is more 
obvious than that Bonaparte has 
been more indebted to the weakness 
and blunders of his adversaries, 
than to his own counsels and 
prowess. The short biographic 
notices of his chief officers, sub- 
joined to this work, is entertaining, 
and may prove useful. 

«« Pieces Historique de la Revo- 
lution, &c."" ‘* Historic Summary 
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of the French Revolution, by La- 
cretelle the younger, 2 vols. 12mo.” 
Whenever this writer does not come 
in contact with Bonaparte, he is an 
able, impartial, perspicuous, and ele- 
gant narrator of events; but here, 
as in almost every other French po- 
litical work, whenever the great 
naine of Napoleon I. is introduced, 
the fumes of incense that are pour- 
ed forth on the occasion, are fulsome 
and intolerable. The author has 
already acquired considerable repu- 
tation by two antecedent summaries 
of very important events in recent 
}’rench history, entitled “‘ The Le- 
gislative Assembly,” and ‘ ‘The 
Executive Directory,” which now 
constitute a part of the present vo- 
lumes. 

«< Tableau des Revolutions, &c." 
** View of the Revolutions in Eu. 
rope, from the subversion of the 
Roman Empire in the West, to our 
own times ; preceded by an intro- 
duction to history, and enriched 
with maps and genealogic and chro- 
nologic tables, by M. Koch, Mem- 
ber of the Tribunate, &c. 3 vols 8vo. 
Paris.” This is a very judicious and 
admirably digetsed work: but the 
talents of M. Koch have been long 
known to the literary world. He 
divides his history into eight periods, 
corresponding with the principal re- 
volutions which have successively 
changed the political state of Eu- 
rope ; at the head of each division 
is given either a sketch of a grand 
revolution, or an account of the 
power hich took the lead in the 
course of the period referred to. 
The chronologic and genealogic 
tables, with which the work is en- 
riched, cannot fail of proving highly 
useful to the reader, and appear to 
be drawn up with great caution from 
the best sources. 

* Discus.ions du Code Civil dans 
Je Conseil @tEtat, Ac.” “ Discus- 
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sions respecting the Civil Code jh 
the Council of State; preceded 
by the corresponding articles of the 
text and plan; with notes princi. 
pally relating to the observations and 
jurisprudence of the courts of re. 
versal and appeal, by M. M. Jouan- 
neau and L, C. de Solon, 4to. 2 
vols. Paris.” It is. impossible to do 
more than merely notice this work, 
and strenuously recommend it to 
the civilians of our own country. It is 
one of the most important publica- 
tions, that have reached us for many 
years from the continent. The Na- 
poleon Code commenced, it should 
be recollected, during the consu- 
late of Bonaparte, and in its settle. 
ment and the discussions here com- 
municated, he often took a share. 
Being for the most part upon ab- 
stract questions, a very considerable 
liberty of speech appears to have 
been indulged, and the First Consul 
was often out-voted—occasionally, 
indeed, when: he appears to have 
had the best of the argument, and 
to have been guided by motives of 
genuine liberality and humanity, 
This legislative code is unquestion- 
ably a work of high merit: the ar- 
rangement is perspicuous, the divi- 
sions and subdivisions easy and na- 
tural, and the language, plain, ner- 
yous, and unaffected. 

« Essay sur l'Organization de 
l'Arme de l'Atillerie, &c."’ ** Essay 
on the Organization of Artillery 
Force, by -Gen. Lespinasse, Mem- 
ber of the Conservative Senate, &c. 
Syo. Paris.” ‘Ibis essay is divided 
into three parts—the mechanical in- 
struments of artillery--artillery corps 
—and elementary tactics. The 
writer supposes the armies of 
France in tin.e of war to amount 
collectively to 300,000 men, exclu 
sively of the artillery and engineers. 
‘This: statement, however, appears 
to be considerably too low, if on 
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Aiary forces, or those of dependent 
countries, form a part of it. In the 
time of Louis XIV. it averaged col- 
lectively 500,000; and at present 
is Mnquestionably above this number. 
The performance, however, is well 
entitled to the attentive perusal of 
military men, and especially those 
who make the science of engineer- 
ing their chief study. 

‘« Exposicion de las Praticas, 
&c.” ‘“* Exposition of the Practices 
and Machinations which led to the 
Usurpation of the Crown of Spain, 
and the means adopted by the em- 
peror of the French to carry it into 
execution, by Don Pedro Cavallos, 
first Secretary of State, &c. Madrid, 
18mo.” We notice this publication 
as one of the most interesting docu- 
ments that have ever appeared in 
the political world; that will be 
refered to as a record of authority 
by ensuing generations, and that 
tends more than any other publica- 
tion that has hitherto been submitted 
to the world, to develope the lawless 
ambition of the tyrant whose iron 
rod is felt from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other, and who proves 
himself to be equally destitute of 
public principle aud secret com- 
punction ; whi despises public opi- 
nion, and is resolved to have no will 
but his own. The translation and 
universal circulation of this most 
curious archive in our own tongue, 
rénders it unnecessary for us to 
dwell upon it at greater length. 

From the German press we have 
received M.Bergman’s ‘ Historische 
Schrifften, &c.” ‘* Historic Memoirs 
on the History of Livonia,’’ pub- 
lished in two octavo volumes, at 
Leipsic—a publication that gives an 
interesting und general account of 
this eventful country. We have 
also to notice the following from the 
game quarter. 

‘ Meine Reise durch England, 


ke.” ** My Travels in England, by 
D Collenbach, 8vo. Gotha." The 
writer is an intelligent man, and his 
work contains many remarks that 
may afford entertainment to our 
own countrymen, and advantage to 
those of Germany. His object in 
visiting us, however, was merely 
that of obtaining a knowledge of the 
practical state of English arts and 
manufactures, and to these subjects 
the work is confined almost exclu- 
sively. M. Collenbach, with true 
German appetite, appears to be fond 
of good eating and drinking--but dis- 
covers a very indifferent taste for 
polite literature. 

“« Statistic der Europaeschen Sta- 
aten.”” * Statistics of the States 
of Europe, by Conrad Mannert, 
8vo. Bamberg.” This volume ap- 
pears to have be compiled with great 
caution and examination. We re- 
commend it to the chartists and 
geographical writers of our own 
country, as it will be found to cor- 
rect a multitude of very common, 
and at the same time very important 
errors, to be met with in our choro- 
graphies of foreign states, 

‘“‘ Untersuchungen ueber Gebustsa- 

del und die Moglictheit seiner fort 
dauer im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, 
&e.” “ Inquiry into hereditary 
Nobility, and the possibility of its 
continuance in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, by the author of the New hevia- 
than, Berlin, 8vo."" The anonymous 
writer of this work has acquired no 
small degree of reputation by his 
New Leviathan; and in this, as in 
that, we perceive much able reasoner 
ing, often, however, too abstractly 
conducted, and not unfrequently 
too largely blended with fancy and 
idle speculation, It does not ap- 
pear decided as to the best form of 
political government, and is equally 
hostile to monarchies and to repub- 
lics; yet with strangeinconsistency he 
preiers 
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refers the present government of 

‘rance, which is almost purely mo- 
narchical, to that of England, which 
unites the principles of republican- 
ism and pure monarchy. 

“Versuch uber eine Allgemeine an- 
wendbare Minisk, &c.” ‘‘ Inquiry 
respecting an universally practicable 
System of Symbols for the use and 
instruction of the deafly-dumb: by 
J. M. Weinburger, Vienna, 4to.” 
This indefatigable and able teacher, 
to whom we have, on several occa- 
sions, antecedently begged leave to 
pay our respects, is well known to 
have been for many years chief di- 
rector of the institution for instruct- 
ing the deafly-dumb at Vienna, un- 
der the patronage of the Emperor 
and his family. In the work before 
us, the author introduces a hand- 
alphabet, which, in effect, consti- 
iuies the system of symbols he re- 
fers to, and by means of which, or 
in other words, by varying the posi- 
tions of the fingers of a single hand, 
on which variation the letters of the 
alphabet are made to depend, his 
scholars are capable of holding an 
easy communication of ideas. 

The only work of real value in 
the department before us, which 
has reached us from the American 
States, is entitied ‘* Propositions 
for amending the Constitution of 
the United States of America, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Hillhouse, to the 
Senate of the United States, on the 
12th day of April, 1808. With his 
explanatory remarks, 12mo, Wash- 
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ington and NewYork.” The per- 
petual irritation which is kept alive 
by the present mode of electing the 
chief executive officer, the Senate 
and House of Representatives of 
the Union, calls aloud at all times 
for some change or other; but 
more especially at the existing pe- 
riod, in which the general state of 
Europe, and the system of politics 
exhibited by the President for the 
time being, and perbaps to be ex- 
hibited by his successor, add fuel 
to the prveious fire, and exacer- 
bate the public feeling in a ten- 
fold degree. Mr. Hillhouse effec- 
tually succeeds in pointing out the 
cause of this intestine commotion, 
but we have many doubts whe- 
ther the plan he proposes would 
actually serve as a remedy: we 
mean that of choosing the chief 
magistrate annually from the Senate 
by lot; of reducing his salary from 
25,000 to 15,000 dollars per an- 
nun, and of restricting his power 
of appointment to offices; in con- 
junction with which he _ proposes 
also that the House of Represen- 
tatives, instead of being elected as 
at present, for twa years, shall be 
only elected for one ; and that the 
term of service in the Senate shall 
be reduced from six years to 
three. The Senate, however, has 
decreed this commurication of suf- 
ficient consequence, to order it, on 
its express authority, to be printed 
and circulated for the general infor- 
mation of the country. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LITERATURE AND POLITE ARTS. 


Comprising the chief productions of France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, 
and America, 


os EMOIRES de I'Institut 

BL National, &c."" “ Me- 
moirs of the French National In- 
stitute for the year 1806," The 
events of war, which in a consi- 
derable degree cut off our come 
munication with the continent, 
prove in no small measure, un- 
friendly to the actual productions of 
continental writers whether single 
or in the aggregate. The transac- 
tions of this celebrated society, are 
on this account considerably in ar- 
rear in point of publication ; while 
of those actually published we have 
not hitherto received any regular 
series later than to the year 1807, 
containing the memoirs of the year 
1806.. These transactions are intro- 
duced by an admirable report of M, 
Cuvier, on the general state and 
progress of science for the year to 
which they refer. In medicine it 
chiefly notices the advance of vac- 
cination ; in arts and manufactures, 
M. Vauquelin’s valuable observa- 
tions on the use and application of 
metals as colouring substances; in 
mineralogy other remarks of the 
same excellent naturalist, as well as 
observations of other excellent oryc- 
tologists on the best modes of 
rencering the native iron of France 
malieable and of general use. In 
the division of chemistry the names 
of Seguin, Menard, and Count 
Rumford, are mentioned with high 
approbation, yet various experi- 
mets are adverted to in disproof 
ef the theory of this Jast philosopher 
relative to the production of heat 


by mere vibrations in the particles 
of the heated body, instead of by 
the access of a positive matter of 
heat, hithertoknown by the name of 
caloric. In the department of his- 
tory the reporter has but little 
to offer of high distinction; the 
name of M. Mongez is mentioned, 
however, with respect in the subdivi- 
sion of paleology : and in the depart- 
ment of mineralogy we are chiefly 
informed, from, the observations of 
M. Dupont de Hemouss, that almost 
all attempts to predict the phano- 
mena of changes of weather, from 
the state of the atmesphere, must be 
futile, since nothing can exceed the 
variability of the action of heat upon 
the atmospheric regions, The report 
upon the general state of mathemae 
tics for the period included, ig 
drawn up by M. Delambre, M, 
Cuvier's colleague in the Secretary- 
ship to the Institute. It relates 
chiefly to experiments for ascertain- 
ing the declination and inclination 
of the compass, together. with the 
intensity of the magnetic power ; 
and to the best modes of construct- 
ing thermometers and barometers, 
We prefer giving a sketch of this 
general summary to a mere cata- 
logue (which is all we could give) 
of the papers actually read and print- 
ed. We shail only further observe, 
that amongst these M. La Place’s 
Memoir on the apparent attraction 
and repulsion of small bodies swim. 
ming on the surface of fluids, ap- 


pears to be one of the most valuable 
in the collection. 
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Of the biographical productions for 
the year the following are the princi- 
pal. 

‘* Histoire de Fenelon, &c." 
** History of Fenelon, composed 
from original Manuscripts; by M. 
L. F. De Bausset, late Bishop of 
Alais, &c.”” 3 vols. 8vo. Paris.”” We 
hope these volumes will be translat- 
ed. Genuine biography is always 
interesting, and peculiarly so when 
directed to unfold the moral worth, 
the high intellectual talents, the in- 
appreciable services, and unmerited 
sufferings of a character so pre-emi- 
nently distinguished as that before 
us. Itis justly observed by the pre- 
gent writer, that the memory of 
Fenelon is as dear to foreign nations 
as to France herself; that his princi- 
pal works have been translated_into 
all Janguages: and that unanimous 
consent has pronounced them to be 
the most proper for fixing the atten- 
tion of young persons, and inspiring 
them with a love of virtue. They 
also serve, which has been also as 
extensively conceded, beyond all 
others, to embellish the fancy, to 
purify the taste, to fructify the 
reason Of mature age, and to dif- 
fuse a charm and interest over the 
closing scenes of life. Much of 
the information communicated™ in 
these biographic pages is original, 
and drawn from manuscrips which 
receding biographers have never 
Pad an opportunity of consulting. 
Of the authenticity of these records 
there appears to be no doubt; and 
they uniformly represent the arch- 
bishop in the same amiable light in 
which we have becn accustomed to 
contemplate him. 

‘* Memoires et Correspondences 
Litteraires, Dramatique, et Anecdo- 
tiques, de C. S. Favart, &c.” “ Me- 
moirs, Correspondence, and Anec- 
dotes, literary and dramatic, of C. 
5. Favart, drawn up from authentic 
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and original documents, by H. §, 
Dumolard, 3 vols. Svo. Paris.” 
Favart was one of the greatest wits, 
and the best dramatist of his age ; 
but his life, like that of many other 
celebrated wits, was peculiarly di. 
versified and eventful He was 
haunted by jealousy, persecuted by 
envy, plundered by flatterers and 
specious adventurers, and too often 
a prey to penury and disease. The 
correspondence between himself and 
Count Durazzo, of Vienna, which 
occupies by far too large a space in 
the volumes before us, is not peculiar- 
ly interesting ; but with this excep- 
-tion, they overflow with spirit, and 
intranslatable humour and pleasan- 
tries. To the French reader they 
open a fund of entertainment, but 
they are ill calculated for transfusion 
into a foreign tongue ; the essence 
they contatn would be found to fly 
off in the transfer. 

“« Eloge de Corneille.” ‘“ Elogy 
of Corneille.” This biographic 
picture is published anonymously ; 
it was intended to have been ad- 
mitted into a competition for the 
prize lately offered by the French 
National Institute for the best elo- 
gy on the character to which it 
is devoted; but was rejected for 
reasons that have no connection with 
its literary merits. Corneille may 
be regarded as the father of the 
French drama; and the chief object 
of the present writer is to trace him 
critically through his yarious pre- 
tensions to this character, He first 
treats of the importance of the tra- 
gic drama, and the direction given ta 
it by Corneille ; he proceeds to ad- 
measure the degree of merit due ta 
the works of Corneille, and, the 
peculiarities by which they are dis- 
tinguished. He then touches upon 
the dramatist’s general design or 
object in his dramatic writings ; he 
next advances to a consideration M 
i 
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his style; and concludes with va-_ 


rious remarks upon the varieus ad- 
vantages which the French language 
ewes to his exertions. The general 
result is, that the dramas of Cor- 
neille ought not to be decided by 
their defects but by their beauties ; 
and in this judicial dictum we com- 
pletely coincide 

“* Retratos e Bustos dos Varoes e 
Donas que illustraram a nagao Por- 
tugueza, &c.” ‘ Lives and Por- 
traits of Heroes and Heroines who 
have done honour to the Portuguese 
pation by their virtues, learning, or 
talents. Inscribed to the Portu- 
guese people, by a Society of Pa- 
triots, No, 1—12. Lisbon, 1807, 
1808.” We have already introduced 
this Portuguese biography to our 
readers, and are glad to have an op- 
portunity, and especially under the 
circumstances of the present times, 
of recorjing a continuance of it. 
The lives, however, are given for the 
most part in too summary a manner; 
yet there is more vivacity in the 
narrative than usually appertains to 
epitomes: and a vivacity, indeed, 
ihat makes us the more lament that 
the general history is so cruelly cur- 
tailed. “The annexed portraits are 
for the most part well executed: the 
drawings are by Cunha, a Portu- 
guese painter of some celebrity, and 
are said to be copied in every instance 
from originals, but of this we can 
form no judgment ; for the engrav- 
ings we are indebted to Parisian artists, 

“* Archawographie, &c."" ** Ar- 
cheography ; or an Introduction to 


the knowledge of the Monuments of 


Antiquity: by J. J. Oberlin, Stras- 
burgh.” This book deserves to be 
consulted by every antiquary; and 
the sound learning and judgment it 
displays, cannot fail of adding to 
Professor Oberlian’s reputation, ex- 
tensive as itis at present. Monu- 
ments, he observes, may be distin- 
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guished into five classes; those of 
edifices; those of sculpture and 
painting; inscriptions and manue 
scripts ; medals; vases and instru 
ments. Those of architecture, 
whether yet standing or in ruins, 
serve to exhibit the taste, and ine 
struct us in the customs of ancient 
nations. The works of sculpture 
present us with the images of the 
divinities they worshipped, and of 
the illustrious men they revered. 
Paintings, whether in fresco, or 
water-colours, are more explicit still 
upon national history and national 
religion ; and how considerably has 
the number of these been augmented 
since the discovery of Herculaneum. 
Writings and inscriptions are of 
equal value—nor have they hitherto 
been studied with the attention they 
deserve. The ruins of Persepolis 
contain Persian inscriptions which 
no scholar has hitherto deciphered : 
and the same observation will apply 
to most of the Etruscan and Pharnie 
cian monuments. The medals of 
ancient nations in high preservation 
are innumerable ; and medals, Vases, 
and instruments of all kinds, whe- 
ther sacred or profane, whether in 
metal, marble, glass, or earth, all 


@nerit examination, and cannot fail 


‘to repay the indefatigable antiquary 
for his labour. 

“ Voyage sur le Scene de Six 
derniers Livres de |'Eneide, &c."* 
Tour over the Scene wf the Six 
last Books of the Eneid, accompani- 
ed with some observations relative to 
modern Latium: by C. Victor de 
Boustetten, Member of the Royat 
Academy of Sciences of Copenha- 
gen, &e.” The writer of this toar 
affirms, that he has been chiefly in- 
duced to publish its result from ob- 
serving that almost all his predeces- 
sors have copied from each other, 
and that almost all of them are er- 
roneous in their descriptipns. To 
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decide whether Virgil described 


from actual survey, he took him in 
his hand, and had the good fortune 
to perceive that, with an allowance 
for a few differences natarally and 
necessarily resulting trom local 
changes, the chart of Virgil is the 
exact face of the country in its pre- 
sent state: he pretends to point out 
the very spot in which the Trojan 
chief must have fixed his encamp- 
ment, and which he determines to 
have been near the pivsent town of 
Ostian, distant about three miles 
from the ancient port of the same 
name, constituting an angle formed 
by the confluence of the Tiber and 
an adjoining lake. 

At Berlin, the Abbé Denina has 
published, under the title of ‘ La 
Clef des Langues,” an extensive 
work of considerable importance to 
the philosophy of languages. It ex- 
tends to three volumes octavo; and 
includes not only a disquisition on 
the elementary sounds and other 
principles of universal grammar, 
but a copious explanation of the dif- 
ferences and correspondences exist- 
ing in the modern European tongues, 
with a theory to account for them, 
and to ascertain the stocks whence 
they originated. 

Whilst our lucubrations are ex- 
tending themselves to this part of 
the European continent, we will 
make an excursion somewhat more 
northerly still, to notice that that 
excellent northern archeologist M. 
Frederic David Grater finds suffi- 
cient inducement to persevere in his 
“« Bragur,” or Periodical Disquisi- 
tions on Scandinavian Paleosophy, of 
which the 8th volume is now pub- 
lished at Leipsic. It is a valuable 
and a various repository of original 
researches, glossologic explanations, 
bibliographic notices, and agreeable 
poems and tales. The Swedish 
Macpherson, Bierner, bad already 
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set examples of this method of re. 
modelling scanty antique ballads into 
romantic histories ; and of celebrat. 
ing the northern champions in a 
manner consistent with ‘he costume 
of the ancient, and the amusement 
of the modern worid. Grater «xcels 
his predeces: or Biorner, in the pie 
turesque character of his descrip. 
tions, and the mythologic erudition 
of his allusions. 

** Leontine de Blondheim, &c.” 
“ Leontine de Blondheim : by Au 
gustus Von Kotzebue:  transiated 
(into French) trom the German, 
with notes, by H.L.C. 5 vols, 
12mo.” The usual exiravagauce 
and deviation from yood taste to be 
found in the antecedent writings of 
M. Kotzebue, tincture and define 
the present production. Yet, in spite 
of these defects it is highly interest- 
ing and attractive. ‘Lhe fable is 
Clearly founded on the weil known 
novel of Claire d’ Albe of Madame 
de Cotin, but is better conducted, 
and terminates happily. 

From Italy we have received little 
in the department to which we are 
now limited, that is entitled to atten- 
tion. In a volume of anonymous 
Anacreontics, entitled, ** L’Irenide, 
Odi Anacreontiche di Silvio Ireneo,” 
we have met with several happy and 
classic effusions. It exhibits, in re- 
gular order, an allegorical picture 
of the progress of the passions, espe- 
cially that of love. The first inter- 
view, the advice, the departure, the 
return, spring, summer, autumn, 
remonstrance, jealously, revenge, 
despair, &c. furnish so many titles 
to the respective pieces, which at 
the same time form a whole: the 
measure is that of Savioli in his 
Amori, and of Imperiali in his 
Faonide ; and the plan is conducted 
with felicity and effect: Whiist 
upon this subject, we will just no- 
tice that M, Matthias, to whom _ 
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and England are equally indebted for 
his labours in the pleasant vineyard 
of polite criticism, has just publish- 
ed in three volumes 12mo. a very 
neat and well selected supplement 
to his late collection of the most 
eminent lyric poets of Italy, under 
the title of “* Agguinta ai Componi- 
menti Lirici de piu illustri Poeti d’ 
Italia.”" 


In the lighter department of 


French literature, we perceive that 
M. P. Daru, under the 
“* Oeuvres d’ Horace, &c.” has given 
a general translation of this poet into 
French verse, in 4 vols. &vo."" He 
has admirably succeeded; and pro- 
duced a work of which his country 
may well boast. ‘* Les Amours 
Epiques, &c.” ‘ Epic Loves: a 
poem in six cantos, containing a 
translation of the Episodes on Love, 
composed by the best epic poets : by 
F. A. Parceval Grandmaison.” Ho- 
mer and Virgil, Tasso and Ariosto, 
Milton and Camoens,are here brought 
together, to chaunt a'ternately, as 
the Arcadian swains were formerly 
made to chaunt by Virgil; while 


title of 
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the audience consists of all the heroes 
and damsels who have acquired cele- 
brity, and of all the poets of inferior 
fame. 

The tales and novels of the year 
proceed chiefly from the pens of 
Madame de Genlis, Madame de 
Cotin, Madame de Charriére, and 
Madame de Montolieu. The first 
is the largest contributor, and has 
furnished not less than five distinct 
novels in the course of the year, 
The two best are, the ‘* Claire d’ 
Albe”’ of Madame de Cetin, to 
which we have already alluded, and 

‘ La Princesse de Wolfenbuttle” of 
ni acta de Montolieu, well known 
as the author of Caroline of Litch- 
field. 

The polite literature of the 
Americans is very meagre indeed. 
Mr. Noah Webster has published a 
Compendious Dictionary of the 
English Language: several of our 
own Cyclopedias are re-publishing 
at Philadelphia and New York: 
and M. J. H. Smith has given a 
romantic account of the death of 
Major André, 


FINTIS. 


_ _ 





T. Gillet, Printer, Crown-Court, Fleet-street. 



















































